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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


REPORT 


OP 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1845. 


February  24,  1846. 
Read,  an4  referred  to  ihe  Committee  on  Patents, 


Patent  Office,  Janxiory^  1846. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  act  in  ad- 
dition to  the  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,*^ 
approved  March  3, 1837,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  submit  his  an- 
nual report,  exhibiting  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1845. 

The  whole  number  of  applications  for  patents  received  during  the  year 
1845,  is  twelve  hundred  and  forty  six.  The  whole  number  of  caveats 
filed  during  the  same  time  is  four  hundred  and  fifty -two. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  in  1815  is  five  hundred  and  two,  in- 
cluding six  re  issues,  six  additional  improvements,  and  seventeen  designs  ; 
classified  and  alphabetical  lists  of  which,  with  the  names  of  the  patentees, 
are  annexed,  marked  K  and  L. 

During  the  same  period /owr  hundred  and  ^erew/j^  patents  have  expired^ 
a  list  of  which  is  annexed,  marked  M. 

There  have  also  been  eighteen  applications  for  extensions,  three  of 
which  only  have  been  granted. 

The  claims  embraced  in  the  respective  patents  issued  during  the  yeai 
1845  are  also  hereto  annexed,  marked  N. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  for  the  year  1845,  including  duties  and  fees 
paid  in  on  applications  for  patents,  caveats,  re  issues,  additional  improve- 
ments,  extensions,  and  for  copies,  amount  in  the  whole  to  $51,076  14;  of 
which  sum  $8,223  33  have  been  repaid  on  applications  withdrawn,  and 
for  money  paid  in  by  mistake,  as  per  sfatement  marked  A. 

The  expenses  of  the  office  during  the  year  1845  have  been,  for  salaries 
^15,545  20;  temporary  clerks,  $4,097  09;  contingent  expenses,  include 
ing  postage,  $8,224  5S\  compensation  of  district  judge,  $100;  library,, 
$813  04;  agricultural  statistics,  $2,392  41  ;  amouotinj^^  in  x\\q  whole  to 
$31,172  32;  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $11,680  49,  to  be  credited  to  th® 
Patent  Fund,  as  per  statement  marked  B, 

There  has  also  been  expended  during  the  year  past,  under  the  act  of 

itsichie  &  Jdeks,  pna«. 
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March  3,  1837,  the  sum  of  $2,938  75  for  the  restoration  of  records  and 
drawings,  and  the  sum  of  $593  58  for  duplicate  models,  as  per  statement 
marked  C. 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  United  States  for  inven- 
tions, up  to  January,  1846,  is  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
six. 

The  general  business  of  the  office,  as  well  as  its  receipts,  has,  during 
the  year  past,  greatly  increased  over  that  of  any  former  year.  The  excess 
of  applications  over  the  number  received  in  1844,  is  two  hundred  and  one  ; 
the  excess  of  caveats  filed  during  the  same  period,  compared  with  the 
former  year,  is  seventy-two^  and  tlie  excess  of  receipts,  $9,850  08.  The 
statement  hereto  appended,  marked  D,  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
business  of  the  office  from  January  1, 1840,  to  December  31, 1845,  in- 
clusive, and  will  be  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  abundant  proof 
that  the  march  of  improvement  in  the  sciences  and  arts  in  this  country 
continues  to  be  rapidly  onward. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund  on  the  1st 
January,  1846,  was  $182,459  69,  as  will  appear  from  the  statement  of  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  note  appended,  marked  E. 

In  accordance  with  the  usage  adopted  by  my  predecessor,  I  have  re- 
quired of  the  two  principal  examiners,  reports  showing  the  progress  of  in- 
vention in  this  country  during  the  past  year,  as  they  have  been  brought 
under  the  view  of  the  Patent  Office,  which  are  hereto  annexed,  marked 
G  and  H.  They  are  referred  to  as  very  favorable  proofs  of  the  talents  and 
industry  of  those  two  officers,  and  as  furnishing  interesting  reviews  of 
the  progressive  march  of  the  arts.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  those 
reports,  that  the  past  year  has  not  been  barren  of  valuable  and  important 
inventions  and  improvements  ;  and  that  the  inventive  genius  af  our  coun- 
trymen has  suffered  no  abatement  in  the  intensity  of  its  activity,  nor  in  the 
value  and  utility  of  its  products. 

In  connexion  with  the  scientific  operations  of  the  Patent  Office,  I  will 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  state,  that  I  have  received  from  Professor 
Morse  an  interesting  account  of  the  different  magnetic  telegraphs  now  in 
operation  in  Europe,  made  up  from  materials  obtained  by  personal  ex- 
amination, and  which  will  be  found  in  paper  marked  I.  I  am  happy  to 
add,  that  Professor  M.'s  own  brilliant  invention,  by  which  thought  is  con- 
veyed with  the  rapidity  of  the  hghtning's  flash,  is  still  preeminent  over 
all  others  of  a  similar  character  now  in  use  in  Europe. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  17, 1844,  making  appropriations  for  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government,  &c.,  the  sum  of  $700 
was  appropriated  for  covering  the  coping  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  $600  was  appropriated  for  an  iron  railing  on  the  portico  and 
for  lamp  posts.  The  whole  of  the  last  mentioned  sum  was  expended  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1844,  by  my  predecessor,  and  the  work  faithfully 
and  substantially  executed. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  covering  the  coping  was,  after  the  work  was 
commenced  and  nearly  finished,  found  to  be  insufficient  to  complete  it. 
Deeming  it  imprudent  to  leave  it  in  an  unfinished  state,  I  directed  the 
fealance  required  to  complete  it,  amounting  to  $59  07,  to  be  charged  to  the 
c<5ntingent  account  of  the  office. 

The  Patent  Office  building  is  now  in  thorough  repair,  and  will  require 
no  appropriation  for  the  present  year,  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  preservation. 
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My  predecessor,  in  his  last  annual  report,  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  inconvenience  arising  from  the  increase  of  models, 
rendering  classification  almost  impossible,  and  the  transaction  of  the  daily- 
business  of  the  office  very  difficult,  to  recommend  the  construction  of  one 
of  the  wings  contemplated  in  the  original  plan  of  the  building.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  short  time  during  which  I  have  filled  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner has  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
Patent  Office  building.  The  increase  of  the  business  of  the  office  is  not 
only  rapidly  multiplying  the  models  of  both  patented  and  rejected  inven- 
tions, but  it  imperiously  calls  for  an  addition  to  the  examining  and  cler- 
ical force  of  the  office.  And,  as  the  rooms  at  present  appropriated  to  the 
reception  and  classification  of  the  models,  and  the  use  of  the  clerks,  are 
fully  occupied,  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  latter,  (if  Congress 
shall  authorize  an  increase  of  their  number)  as  well  as  for  the  former.  I 
would,  therefore,  respectfully  submit,  in  view  of  the  constantly  and  rapid- 
iy  increasing  business  of  the  office,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  both  wings,  agreeably  to  the  original  plan.  One  wing 
would  be  immediately  occupied  by  the  classified  models,  and  the  other 
would,  in  a  few  years,  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  official 
corps  of  the  office. 

An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  erecting  the  two  additional  wings,  made 
at  my  request,  by  a  distinguished  architect,  is  herewith  submitted,  mark- 
ed F. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Patent  Office 
building,  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  neces- 
sity of  an  increase  of  the  examining  force  of  the  office.  The  present 
board  of  examiners  consists  of  two  principal  examiners,  and  two  assist- 
ants. The  last  addition  to  the  examining  force  was  authorized  by  the 
act  of  March  3, 1839,  By  reference  to  the  statement  marked  D,  exhibit- 
ing the  progress  of  the  business  of  the  office  from  January  1,  1840,  to 
December  31,  1845,  inclusive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
appUcations  for  patents  during  the  first  mentioned  year  was  765,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1845  they  amounted  to  1,246;  thus  nearly  doubling  in  num- 
ber since  1840,  and  since  the  last  addition  to  the  examining  force  was  au- 
thorized. During  the  last  year  the  number  of  applications  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  former  year,  except  1844,  three  hundred  and  ninety -nine  ydiuA  the 
Bumber  of  caveats  filed  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  applications  does  not  exhibit  the  actual 
increase  of  the  business  of  the  office.  Each  application  adds  to  the  labors 
of  the  examiners  and  clerks  in  nearly  a  quadruple  ratio,  as  almost  every 
case  requires  two  or  three  examinations  before  it  is  decided,  leading  to 
more  or  less  correspondence  in  relation  to  it. 

The  great  addition  to  the  number  of  new  applications,  during  the  two 
last  years,  has  rendered  it  physically  impossible  for  the  examiners  to  keep 
Tip  with  the  business  of  the  office,  even  with  the  most  arduous  and  per- 
severing efforts,  aided  by  the  experience  of  years  on  the  part  of  both  of 
them. 

An  addition  to  this  branch  of  the  force  of  the  office  has.  therefore,  be- 
come imperatively  necessary  ;  and  if  it  should  not  be  made,  the  inventor 
must  be  subjected  to  long  and  unreasonable  delay  before  his  claims  can 
be  examined.  The  crowded  state  of  business  during  the  last  year  has 
already  occasioned  complaints  and  censures  against  the  office,  on  the  part 
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of  impatient  applicants,  who  were  not  apprised  of  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  seasonable  examination  of  their  cases.  These  causes  were  noit 
to  be  found  in  the  want  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  examining  forcej, 
but  in  the  fertility  of  invention  so  creditable  to  our  countrymen,  which 
outstripped  the  physical  capacity  of  the  examiners  to  perform  all  the  la- 
bors which  were  thus  accumulated  upon  them. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Patent  Office  is  wholly  sustained  by 
duties  paid  in  by  inventors — having,  since  its  re  organization  in  1836,  nol 
only  carried  on  its  operations  without  aid  from  the  treasury,  but  having 
each  year  contributed  a  surplus  to  the  Patent  Fund,  a  part  of  which  is 
yearly  appropriated  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  and  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  seeds — it  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable  on 
their  part  that  Congress  will,  with  the  money  thus  furnished  by  them- 
selves, make  every  necessary  provision  for  its  continued  efficacy  and  use- 
fulness. 

It  is  believed  that  the  addition  of  one  principal  examiner  and  one  as- 
sistant will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  office,  in  the  present  state  of  its 
business,  to  perform  its  duties  without  unreasonable  delay.  But,  if  its 
business  should  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  has 
during  the  past  two  years,  which  is  very  probable,  the  addition  to  its  force 
above  recemmended  will  not  be  long  adequate  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties. 

Whether  or  not  provision  shall  be  made  for  any  thing  more  than  th© 
present  necessities  of  the  office,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdonn 
of  Congress. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  feel  bound  to  reiterate  the  recommend- 
ation of  my  predecessor,  made  in  his  last  report,  in  relation  to  an  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  the  scientific  corps  of  the  office.  The  office  of  exam- 
iner of  patents  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  responsible  offices  under 
the  government.  It  requires  the  highest  attainments  in  the  sciences,  and 
a  soundly  discriminating  mind,  to  which  may  be  added  the  most  unques- 
tionable integrity  of  character.  An  examiner  should  be  a  living  encyclo^- 
pedia  of  science,  if  the  expression  may  be  used.  His  multifarious  duties 
require  an  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  together  with  aknowledgeof  modern  languages — particular- 
ly of  the  French  and  German — and  the  most  attentive  and  incessant  men- 
tal labor.  Yet,  for  all  these  high  qualifications,  and  for  labors  scarcely- 
second  in  intensity  to  those  required  by  any  officer  in  the  government,  th® 
principal  examiner  is  allowed  only  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum,  and  hi« 
assistant  but  SI, 250.  That  it  is  wholly  inadequate,  as  a  compensation  fof 
such  qualifications,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  capable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  the  talent  and  capacity  equal  to  the  duties  required  of  an  ex- 
aminer of  patents. 

That  it  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  the  services  of  those  capable  of  filling 
that  place,  this  office  has  had  proof  in  more  than  one  instance.  During 
the  present  year  the  office  has  lost  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  efficient  persons  who  was  ever  in  its  employment,  and  who  was  in- 
duced to  resign  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation  which  he  receiv- 
ed, and  the  more  alluring  prospects  held  out  to  him  in  other  pursuits  ; 
and  in  filling  the  vacancies  which  have  occurred  by  resignation  and  pro- 
motion in  the  examining  department,  since  the  undersigned  has  been  a£ 
the  he?.d  of  the  office,  he  has  had  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  securing 
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ttlie  services  of  persons  of  the  requisite  talents  and  attainments,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  compensation.  He  has  had  the 
mortification  of  being  defeated,  in  his  efforts  to  procure  the  services  of  suit- 
ably qualified  persons,  by  a  railroad  corporation,  which  was  able  to  pay 
more  for  such  services  than  he  was  authorized  by  law  to  pay. 

In  urging  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  examiners,  the  undersigned. 
is  happy  to  find  himself  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the  enhghtened 
inventors  of  this  country,  who  desire  earnestly  that  the  men  who  are  to 
pass  upon  their  valuable  rights  shall  be  not  only  men  of  integrity,  but  of 
the  highest  order  of  talents  and  scientific  qualifications.  They  desire  that 
Ihe  class  of  officers  to  whom  the  law  commits  their  interests  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  many  intricate  and  difficult  questions  submit- 
ted to  them  ;  and,  as  the  Patent  Office  is  sustained  by  a  heav}^  tax  oil'  their 
Ingenuity,  they  feel  that  it  is  due  to  them  that  a  sufficient  sum  should  be 
appropriated,  in  the  form  of  salaries,  to  induce  men  of  the  requisite  capaci- 
ty  to  undertake  the  various  and  ungrateful  duties  of  examiners. 

For  additional  reasons  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the 
scientific  corps,  1  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  last  report  of  my  prede- 
cessor, in  whose  views  and  recommendations  on  this  point  I  concur. 

The  experience  of  this  office,  and  the  construction  given  to  it  by  the 
courts,  have  proved  that  the  existing  laws  are  defective  in  many  particu- 
lars ;  some  of  the  most  prominent  defects  in  which  I  will  proceed  to 
point  out. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  power  of  the  chief  clerk  to  act  in  the  place  of  the 
Commissioner  during  his  absence. 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  it  was  behoved 
that  the  chief  clerk  is  clothed  with  the  power  to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  as  well  during  his  absence  as  when  a  vacancy 
existed  in  the  office.  Such,  I  understand,  was  the  construction  of  the 
law  by  my  predecessor,  whose  practice  was  in  conformity  to  it.  And, 
Ending  such  construction  and  practice  to  exist  when  I  entered  upon 
its  duties,  I  made  no  change  in  that  respect.  Recently,  however,  the 
correctness  of  that  construction  has  been  questioned  by  the  United  States 
district  court  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  authority  of  the  chief  clerk  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  Commissioner  during  his  absence  denied.  I 
also  understand  that  this  opinion  of  the  court  in  Massachusetts  is  sus- 
tained by  other  eminent  legal  authorities.  The  practice  may,  therefore, 
he  regarded  as  doubtful,  if  not  wholly  unauthorized  by  law. 

If  the  construction  and  practice  in  relation  to  this  matter  be  not  correct, 
this  office  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  in 
case  of  the  sickness  or  necessary  absence  of  its  official  head,  its  func- 
tions must,  for  the  time  being,  cease. 

U  The  framers  of  the  patent  law,  as  the  practice  of  my  predecessor  shows, 
contemplated  no  such  result ;  and  if  they  failed  to  provide  for  such  a  con- 
tingency, it  was  evidently  because  they  did  not  duly  weigh  the  meaning 
of  the  language  which  they  used  in  the  section  of  the  law  above  referred  to. 
To  provide  against  the  inconvenience  and  the  evils  which  may  result 
from  such  a  defect  in  the  law,  some  legislation  will  be  necessary. 

And,  as  the  chief  clerk  has,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  office  in  1836, 
officiated  more  or  less  as  the  acting  Commissioner,  and  has  signed  many 
patents  and  other  papers  upon  which  important  and  valuable  rights  de- 
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pend,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  if  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  those  acts 
valid  by  a  declaratory  law  on  the  subject. 

2.  Some  doubt  has  arisen  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  13th 
section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  enlarge  the  claim  of  the  patentee  who  surrenders  his  patent 
for  correction  and  re-issue. 

The  13th  section  provides  "  that,  whenever  any  patent  which  has 
heretofore  been  granted,  or  which  shall  be  inoperative  or  invalid  by  rea- 
son of  a  defective  or  insufficient  description  or  specification,  or  by  reason 
of  the  patentee  claiming  in  his  specification,  as  his  own  invention,  more 
than  he  had,  or  shall  have,  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  if  the  error  has  or 
shall  have  arisen  by  inadvertency,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioner, 
upon  surrender,"  &c.,  to  cause  a  new  and  complete  patent  to  be  issued. 

On  the  part  of  many  able  jurists,  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  patent  law,  it  is  believed  and  contended  that,  under  the  section  above 
quoted,  the  Commissioner  has  power  to  cause  the  issue  of  a  patent  only  in 
cases  where  the  patentee  has  claimed  as  his  invention  more  than  he  was 
justly  entitled  to. 

Such  a  construction  of  the  provision  in  question  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  limit  the  claim  of  the  patentee  when  he  had  claimed  too 
much,  but  not  to  enlarge  it  when  he  had  claimed  too  little  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  matter  claimed,  and  to  secure  which  the  patent  was  surren- 
dered for  re-issue,  was  particularly  set  forth  and  described  in  the  specifi- 
cation and  drawings,  and  represented  in  the  model. 

Such  a  construction  is  in  conflict  with  every  sound  principle  of  justice, 
and  it  should  forthwith  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  this  matter.  It  could  not  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
provision  in  question  that  the  inventor  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  his  invention,  because,  from  inadvertence,  mistake,  or  accident,  he  had 
failed  to  claim  it  all,  notwithstanding  he  had  set  it  forth  in  his  specifica- 
tion, drawings,  and  model. 

And,  as  the  phraseology  of  the  section  of  the  act  above  quoted  admits^ 
of  doubt,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  to  re- 
move this  doubt  by  additional  legislation. 

3.  The  next  provision  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  construction  of 
"which  doubt  has  arisen,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  degree  and  extent  of 
the  use  of  an  invention,  before  a  patent  is  obtained  for  it,  which  shall  con- 
stitute an  abandonment  of  it  to  the  public. 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1839,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Patent  Office  that  the  sale  or  prior  use  of  a  machine  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  its  invention  was  no  proof  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  invention  to  the  pubUc ;  and  by  that  construction  of  the  provision  of 
the  law  referred  to,  both  the  office  and  inventors  have,  until  recently,  been 
guided. 

It  was  believed  that,  upon  a  fair  and  liberal  construction  of  the  section 
referred  to,  if  not  by  its  very  terms,  the  inventor  is  entitled  to  two^years 
during  which  he  might  make  experiments  with  a  view  to  perfect  his  in- 
vention, or  sell  to  others  machines  which  he  had  constructed  during  that 
period,  without  invalidating  his  right  to  a  patent. 

But,  recently,  some  of  the  judicial  tribunals  have  been  inclined  to  take- 
a  different  view  of  that  provision  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1839, 
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and  one  of  the  circuit  court  judges,  T  have  been  informed,  has,  in  one  case/ 
directly  ruled,  and  so  instructed  the  jury  that  the  sale  of  a  single  machine 
is  evidence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  invention  to  the  public,  and  of 
course  would  destroy  the  validity  of  a  patent  issued  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  such  a  construction  of  the  provision  under  con- 
sideration must  greatly  cripple  the  efforts,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
means  of  inventors.  An  invention  does  not,  as  did  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jove,  spring  from  the  inventor's  brain  perfect  in  form  and  action; 
on  the  contrary,  it  often  requires  years  of  painful  thought  and  study,  and 
numerous  and  varied  experiments,  to  bring  it  to  perfectibility.  It  also  re 
quires,  oftentimes,  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  money  in  construct- 
ing machines,  and  in  making  experiments.  And  as  many,  if  not  a  large 
majority  of  that  worthy  class  of  men,  are  limited  in  their  means,  they  find 
it  a  very  great  convenience,  and  sometimes  absolutely  necessary,  to  per- 
mit others  to  use  publicly  their  machines,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their 
perfectibility  by  experiment,  and  to  sell  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  means  to  pursue  their  own  experiments,  and  finally  to  obtain  a 
patent. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  nothing  can  be  more  just  and  rea- 
sonable than  that  the  poor  inventor  should  have  the  privilege  of  permit- 
ting others  to  use  his  machine  by  way  of  experiment,  and  of  selling  to 
others  to  use  during  the  term  of  two  years  prior  to  his  application  for  a 
patent,  without  invalidating  his  right  to  the  same,  supposed  until  recently 
to  have  been  extended  to  him  by  the  act  of  1839.  And  it  is,  therefore, 
hoped  that  Congress  will,  by  some  further  legislation  upon  the  subject, 
clear  the  law  of  all  doubt  upon  this  point. 

4.  By  the  same  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  it  is  provided  that  every  per- 
son or  corporation  who  may  have  purchased  any  newly  invented  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  prior  to  the  application  of  the  in- 
ventor for  a  patent,  "  shall  be  held  to  possess  the  right  to  use,  and  vend 
to  others  to  be  used,  the  specific  machine,"  &c.,  so  made  or  purchased, 
without  liability  therefor  to  the  inventor,  or  any  other  person  interested 
in  the  invention. 

The  Patent  Office,  believing  that  it  was  construing  this  provision  ac- 
cording to  its  letter,  as  well  as  its  spirit,  has  held  that  the  right  of  the  con-» 
structor  or  purchaser  of  a  new  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter,  extended  only  to  the  specific  and  identical  machine  so  purchased 
or  constructed.  By  the  judicial  tribunals,  however,  it  has  been  construed 
differently,  and  held  that  the  constructor  or  purchaser,  under  such  circum- 
stances, not  only  acquired  a  right  to  use  and  vend  the  identical  machine, 
or  thing  made  or  purchased  by  him,  but  also  a  right  to  the  invention  itself. 

The  effect  of  such  construction  of  the  provision  referred  to  is,  to  give 
the  constructor  or  purchaser  of  a  machine,  or  other  thing  invented,  a  co- 
equal interest  in  the  invention  with  the  inventor  himself  It  is  obvious 
that,  however  loose  and  unguarded  the  language  of  the  statute  in  relation 
to  this  matter  may  be,  such  a  construction  as  that  which  has  been  given 
to  it  by  the  judicial  tribunals  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  its 
framers.  They  could  have  contemplated  no  such  injustice  to  the  invent- 
or, and  it  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  if  this  provision  does  not 
also  need  amendment. 

5.  By  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1836,  by  which  the  Patent 
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Office  was  reorganized,  provision  is  made  for  the  extension  of  patents  un- 
der certain  circumstances  for  an  additional  term  of  seven  years,  and  it  is 
also  expressly  provided  that  "  the  benefit  of  the  renewal  shall  extend  to 
assignees  and  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  interests  therein." 

Under  this  provision,  the  board  to  whom  the  question  of  extension  i» 
submitted  have  heretofore  held  that  the  benefit  extended  as  well  to  the 
assignees  and  grantees,  as  to  the  patentee.  And  this  construction  of  the 
law  has  been  sustained  by  some  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  while  it  has 
been  reversed  by  others. 

In  the  eastern  circuit,  it  was  held  by  the  late  lamented  Justice  Story 
that  the  benefit  of  the  extension  did  not  extend  to  the  assignees  and 
grantees  ;  and  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  has  held 
just  the  contrary  in  the  Maryland  circuit,  and  sustained  the  constructioa 
given  to  this  provision  of  the  statute  by  the  board  of  extension. 

Already  much  litigation  and  consequent  injury  to  both  patentees  and 
purchasers  have  grown  out  of  this  subject.  A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  well  known  Wood- 
worth^s  patent  for  a  planing  machine,  involving  very  heavy  pecuniary  in- 
terests, in  which  this  question  is  one  of  the  points  raised  in  the  case.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration  if  this  conflict  of  opinion  ia 
the  courts  had  not  better  be  settled  by  the  more  speedy  and  less  expensive 
process  of  legislation. 

6.  In  all  cases  in  which  patents  are  refused  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
applicant,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  that  officer,  has  two 
remedies,  viz  :  one  by  appeal  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  circuit  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  other  by  a  proceeding  in  equity  against 
the  Commissioner  to  compel  him  to  issue  a  patent. 

The  16th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  and  the  10th  section  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1839,  which  provide  a  remedy  in  equity  for  the  aggrieved 
applicant,  have  failed  to  designate  the  place  where  these  proceedings  shall 
be  had;  and,  consequently,  the  Commissioner  may  be  harassed  with 
suits  in  equity  in  every  court  of  the  United  States  having  equity  jurisdic- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  subjecting  him  to  the  necessity  ofleaving  his  offi- 
cial duties  at  the  seat  of  government  at  any  time  in  order  to  attend  per- 
sonally to  these  proceedings.  Suits  may  be  pending  at  the  same  time  ia 
extreme  parts  of  the  Union,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
in  person,  if  he  should  be  required,  as  he  is  liable  to  be.  No  case  has  yet 
occurred  in  which  the  Commissioner  has  been  compelled  to  attend  in  per- 
son ;  yet  it  would  be  best  to  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  now  held  that  the  chief  clerk  has  no  power  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  Commissioner  in  his  absence,  and  the  ofB.ce  would  be  left,  ia 
such  an  event,  without  an  official  head. 

Two  suits  in  equity  are  now  pending  against  the  Commissioner  in  the 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  v/hich,  as  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  me  to  attend,  I  have  employed  counsel,  and  in  one  of  which. 
I  have  had  the  question  of  jurisdiction  raised. 

In  the  course  of  the  administration  of  the  office  many  other  defects  and 
ambiguities  have  been  observed  in  the  acts  now  in  force,  which  it  is  now 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  ;  but  if  Congress  should  conclude  to  revise  the 
present  patent  acts,  (which  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend;) 
they  will,  if  required,  be  particularly  pointed  out. 
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in  connexion  with  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  present  patent 
laws,  I  would  remark  that,  in  my  judgment,  some  additions  to  the  present 
enactments  are  necessary  for  the  more  effectual  encouragement  aad  pro- 
tection of  inventors  and  patentees. 

The  existing  laws,  while  professing  to  give  to  the  inventor  the  exclu- 
give  enjoyment  of  his  invention  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  do,  in  fact, 
afford  to  him  but  very  little  protection.  The  fruits  of  his  genius  and  his 
toils  are  constantly  liable  to  be  wrested  from  him  by  the  unscrupulous 
and  dishonest,  who,  too  often  countenanced  by  public  opinion,  are  apt  to 
regard  the  rights  of  the  inventor  as  the  fruits  of  a  monopoly  which  it  is  a 
merit  instead  of  a  wrong  to  break  down  and  destroy  ;  and  the  more  valu- 
able the  invention,  the  more  liable  is  the  patentee  to  this  species  of  inva- 
sion and  injury,  as  there  is  more  inducement  held  out  to  its  perpetration. 
The  stealthy  thief  and  the  midnight  burglar  are  justly  regarded  as  the  pests 
and  enemies  of  society,  and  are  therefore  seized  and  punished  by  penal- 
ties severe  in  proportion  to  the  turpitude  of  their  crimes ;  yet  their  depre- 
dations are  comrtiitted  on  things  which  are  made  by  law  the  subjects  of 
property,  and  which  may  be  acquired  by  industry  or  by  purchase.  The 
right  of  the  inventor  to  his  invention,  in  the  judgment  of  all  enlightened 
minds,  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  far  more  sacred  than  mere  things  of 
property.  It  is  a  mental  creation,  or  rather  the  discovery  of  a  principle  or 
thing  never  before  known  to  the  world,  and  may  be,  and  very  many  in- 
ventions have  been,  often  productive  of  countless  blessings  to  the  human 
family,  affecting  their  destinies  as  individuals  and  as  communities  through 
all  time.  When  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  a  Watt,  a  Fulton,  a  Whit- 
ney, and  an  Arkwright,  and  the  great  results  to  individuals  and  to  nations 
which  have  followed  from  them,  are  contemplated,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
lealize  the  value  of  the  splendid  gifts  which  science,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, has  bestowed  upon  man,  nor  to  estimate  the  claims  v/hich  the 
true  inventor  has  upon  society.  He  may  truly  be  called  the  pioneer  of 
civilization,  the  explorer  of  the  unknown  world  of  science  and  art.  And 
yet  how  many  of  those  truly  great  benefactors  to  their  race  have  fallen 
victims  to  ingratitude  and  wrong,  and  gone  down  to  their  graves  in  pen- 
ury and  sorrow.  The  case  of  Eli  Whitney,  our  countryman,  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton  gin,  is  but  one  among  innumerable  instances  in  which  the 
fruits  of  splendid  genius  have  been  wrested  from  its  possessor  by  the  un- 
principled depredator  upon  patent  rights.  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  that 
great  inventor,  whose  name  stands  out  like  a  bright  and  lustrous  star  in 
die  constellation  of  genius,  was  compelled  to  expend  all  the  profits  of  his 
invention  in  fruitless  efforts  to  protect  it  from  infringement,  and  finally- 
died  a  victim  to  debt  and  disappointment. 

Many  valuable  inventions  are  now  used  in  secret  and  kept  from  the 
world,  on  account  of  the  impunity  with  which  patent  rights  can  be  in- 
fringed, secrecy  being  a  better  protection  to  the  inventor  than  the  law. 

These  reflections  are  indulged  in  with  a  view  to  awaken  in  the  public 
mind  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  toils  and  labors  of  the  inventor, 
and  of  his  claims  to  full  and  effectual  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  genius  and  skill,  and  to  enforce  with  more  emphasis  the  sug- 
gestions which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit  in  relation  to  such  amend- 
ments of  the  law  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  in- 
ventors. The  principal  difficulties  which  the  patentee  has  to  encounter, 
under  the  present  laws,  in  enforcing  his  rights,  arise  from  two  circum- 
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Stances :  first,  from  the  fact  that  the  question  of  originality  may  be  raised 
on  every  trial  for  infringement;  and,  secondly,  the  almost  total  inefficacy 
of  the  existing  law  to  prevent  infringement. 

In  every  application,  the  question  of  the  originality  of  the  invention  is 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Patent  Office;  and  as  it  is  decided  affirm- 
atively or  negatively,  the  patent  is  issued  or  denied.  If  the  patent  is 
granted,  it  is  very  properly  (as  the  office  cannot  claim  infallibility)  deemed 
by  the  law  only  pritna  facie  evidence  of  the  originality  of  the  invention,' 
and  of  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  recover  damages  for  an  infringement  of 
his  claim.  Yet  there  should  be  some  point  at  which  this  question  should 
be  deemed  as  conclusively  settled,  and  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  recover 
made  absolute,  or  the  patent  declared  to  be  a  nullity.  Yet,  under  the  ex- 
isting laws,  such  is  not  the  fact;  and  although  the  question  of  originality 
may  have  been  decided  by  twenty  juries,  in  as  many  different  trials,  it  is 
just  as  much  open  to  dispute  in  all  subsequent  trials. 

This  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  patentee  to  recover  for  infringements, 
in  cases  in  which  the  invention  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  the  infringer  a 
wealthy  corporation,  amounts  almost  to  an  insuperable  one,  as  he  is  kept 
in  the  law,  and  harassed  by  litigation,  until  the  term  for  which  his  patent 
runs,  expires;  and  he  is  left  without  adequate  rem^uneration  for  his  inven- 
tion, and  sometimes  made  poorer  than  when  he  commenced  the  fruitless 
attempt  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  for  redress> 

In  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  enactments  upon  the  subject, 
to  protect  the  inventor,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that  the 
law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  some  process  for  the  repeal  of  a 
patent  within  a  limited  period  of  time  after  it  shall  have  been  issued,  in 
which  all  matters  tending  to  invalidate  it  should  be  considered  and  for- 
ever settled. 

The  validity  of  the  patent  should  be  called  in  question  only  in  this  pro- 
ceeding against  itself;  but  in  all  suits  by  the  patentee  for  infringements, 
the  patent  should  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  his  right  to  recover 
damages.  Were  such  a  provision  incorporated  into  the  law,  it  would 
compel  all  persons  contesting  the  validity  of  a  patent,  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  patent  itself,  in  order  to  set  it  aside.  And  the  courts 
would  be  relieved  from  an  immense  mass  of  litigation  growing  out  of  the 
disputed  claims  of  patentees,  and  the  patentees  would  not  be  subjected  to 
the  tedious  and  costly  process  of  vindicating  their  claims  to  the  invention 
patented,  in  every  suit  which  they  might  institute  for  its  infringement. 

This  proceeding  against  the  patent  itself,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
its  repeal,  is  not  new  in  the  legislation  of  other  nations.  It  has  for  many 
years  been  the  law  of  France,  and  has  been  found  to  operate  beneficially, 
as  well  to  patentees  as  to  parties  interested  in  the  repeal  of  patents. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  engraft  upon  the  present  system  a 
provision  for  the  repeal  of  patents  which  may  be  invalid  for  any  cause, 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  will  devise  such  amendments  to  the  existing 
laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark, 
that  in  all  trials  in  which  the  validity  of  a  patent  may  be  involved  the 
court  should  be  aided  by  the  counsel  of  persons  learned  and  experienced 
in  the  art  to  which  the  patent  relates.  And  particularly  would  this  be 
expedient  if  Congress  were  to  authorize  a  proceeding  against  the  patent 
itself,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  repeal.     The  tribunal  before  which 
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the  question  should  come  should  be  constituted  in  part  of  persons  learned 
in  the  art  or  science  to  which  the  patent  relates. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  full  enjoyment,  by  the  patentee,  of  the 
benefits  of  his  invention,  and  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  is  the  al- 
most total  inadequacy  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  to  protect  him 
against  infringement  upon  his  rights. 

By  the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1836,  courts  are  authorized 
to  treble  the  damages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  jury,  in  their  discre- 
tion. If  this  provision  could  be  administered  according  to  its  true  spirit 
and  intent,  it  would  probably  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  patentee. 
But  long  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  practically  inoperative. 

In  the  first  place,  juries,  aware  that  their  verdicts  may  be  trebled  fey  the 
court,  sometimes  take  that  circumstance  into  consideration  in  making  them 
up,  and  do  not  award  so  high  an  amount  of  damages  as  they  would  if 
they  were  not  conscious  that  their  decision  could  be  revised  by  the  court; 
and  courts,  too,  are  reluctant  in  taking  the  responsibility  of  increasing 
the  damages  awarded  by  the  jury. 

Again :  irresponsible  persons  are  employed  by  others,  who  have  ade- 
quate means  to  respond,  to  depredate  upon  the  rights  of  the  patentee,  who 
has  no  remedy  except  against  the  ostensible  perpetrator  of  the  wrong,  and 
against  whom  a  verdict  would  be  utterly  valueless.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon practice  for  one  person  possessing  capital  to  furnish  to  another,  who 
has  none,  the  means  to  manufacture  an  article  protected  by  a  patent;  thus 
screening  himself  from  the  consequences  of  a  prosecution,  while  he  en- 
joys all  the  profits  resulting  from  the  trespass. 

Machines  protected  by  a  patent  are  also  operated  in  secret ;  and  as  the 
patentee  has  no  legal  power  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  another  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  his  rights  are  invaded,  and  courts,  upon  trials,  have 
not  the  authority  to  cause  a  view  to  be  had  of  the  machine  and  manufac- 
ture thus  carried  on  in  secret,  the  patentee  is  left,  in  such  cases,  entirely 
without  redress. 

To  remedy  these  defects  in  the  patent  laws,  and  to  afford  to  the  inventor 
that  full  and  complete  protection  which  the  law  designed  he  should  have, 
it  is  believed  that  the  following  additional  provisions  would  be  effectual, 
namely:  that  on  all  trials  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  infringement  was  knowingly  and  wilfully  committed 
should  be  left  to  the  jury  ;  and  if  they  should  find  in  the  affirmative,  in 
addition  to  the  damages  which  they  may  award,  the  courts  should  order 
that  all  the  goods  protected  by  the  patent,  together  with  the  machines  by 
.which  they  shall  have  been  manufactured,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of 
the  patentee,  and  the  defendant  be  mulcted  in  double  costs.  This  remedy, 
it  is  believed,  would  be  much  more  efficacious  than  the  existing  one. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  to  add,  by  way  of  penalty,  imprisonment 
on  refusal  to  respond  damages. 

And  in  all  cases  where  it  is  believed  that  machines  are  operated  in 
secret,  courts  should  be  authorized  to  cause  an  examination  of  the  prem- 
ises, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  machine  is  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  patentee. 

By  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  the  Commissioner  was 
directed  to  charge  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  assignment  recorded 
in  the  Patent  Office.     This  provision  of  the  act  of  1836  was  repealed  by 
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the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1S39,  and  now  nothing  is  required 
lor  recording  assignments.  Since  the  passage  of  the  last  mentioned  act, 
the  number  of  assignments  sent  to  the  office  to  be  recorded  has  multiplied 
so  much  as  to  require  all  the  time  of  one  clerk,  and  part  of  that  of  another, 
in  recording  and  comparing  them.  During  the  year  1845,  th©  office  re- 
ceived 2,108  assignments,  and  for  recording  the  same  it  paid  out  the  sura 
of  $1,018  95  to  temporary  clerks,  besides  appropriating  more  than  one 
half  of  the  time  of  one  of  the  permanent  clerks  in  reading  and  compar- 
ing the  originals  with  the  record. 

As  more  than  three-fourths  of  these  assignments  are  sent  to  the  office 
by  speculators  in  patent  rights,  they  should  not  subject  the  Patent  Fund 
to  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  recording  them.  This  portion  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  is  daily  increasing;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  would  not 
be  deemed  unreasonable  to  require  some  return  to  the  office,  by  way  of  a 
small  duty,  for  each  assignment  sent  to  it  for  record. 

The  law  now  requires  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  twenty  dollars  on  the 
iiling  of  each  caveat.  As  this  proceeding  entitles  the  caveator  merely  to 
notice  of  all  subsequent  applications  interfering  with  his  invention,  the 
duty  is  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  caveat.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  persons  who  have  made  valuable  improvements  ia 
the  arts  which  they  are  willing  to  bestow  upon  the  world,  but  do  not  wish 
that  other  persons  should  obtain  patents  for  things  which  they  have  not 
been  the  first  to  invent,  or  have  not  invented  at  all,  and  who  would  secure 
their  use  to  the  public  by  depositing  in  the  Patent  Office  a  caveat  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  invention,  if  the  duty  were  not  so  high.  It 
is,  therefore,  suggested  that  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  on  the  filing  of  each 
caveat,  without  permitting  it  to  become,  as  now,  a  part  of  the  patent  fee, 
if  it  should  be  subsequently  converted  into  an  application,  would  be 
<equally  productive  to  the  revenues  of  the  office,  and  would  also  result  ia 
much  benefit  to  the  public.     . 

The  board  provided  by  law  to  decide  upon  applications  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patents  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  very  arduous  duties 
required  of  the  two  officers  first  named,  appertaining  to  their  respective 
offices,  render  it  very  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend  to  the  sometimes  long 
and  tedious  examinations  necessary  in  cases  of  applications  for  extensions, 
A  board,  composed  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  principal  examiners, 
would,  from  the  nature  of  their  present  duties,  in  the  belief  of  the  under- 
signed, be  more  appropriate ;  and  it  is  suggested  if  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient to  abolish  the  present  board,  and  transfer  its  duties  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  examiners. 

As  an  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Patent  Office  requires 
the  extensive  use  of  scientific  works,  many  of  which  can  only  be  obtained 
in  foreign  countries  at  considerable  expense,  the  usual  appropriation  will 
be  required  for  that  branch  of  the  office.  I  have  found  the  library  belong- 
ing to  the  office  to  be  deficient  in  many  valuable  works,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  office  has  found  to  be  very  necessary,  many  of  which  are 
of  a  costly  character,  and  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  sum  which  may  be 
left  of  the  usual  appropriation,  after  paying  ior  the  current  periodical  works 
and  publications  taken  by  the  office. 

As  the  office  is  now  in  an  unprecedentedly  flourishing  condition,  its 
revenues  greaily  exceeding  its  expenditures,  it  may  be  deemed  expedient 
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by  Congress  to  make  a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  the  library  than  has 
been  heretofore  made. 

An  increase  of  the  library,  at  present  very  incomplete,  will  contribute 
to  the  convenience  of  the  scientific  corps  of  the  office,  and  give  them  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  inventors,  to  decide  correctly  upon  whose  interests  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  office  should  know  what  has  been  done  in  foreign 
countries  ;  a  knowledge  of  which  it  can  derive  only  by  scientific  works 
published  abroad. 

In  most  of  the  foreign  countries  in  which  rapid  advancement  is  making 
in  the  arts,  publications  are  from  time  to  time  made  of  new  inventions^ 
containing  both  descriptions  and  drawings,  which  are  found  not  only  to 
be  of  very  great  benefit  to  inventors  and  to  the  public,  but  which  have 
been  the  means  of  rendering  essential  aid  to  the  operations  of  this  office. 
In  this  country  there  has  been  no  such  provision  for  the  publication  of 
patents;  and  consequently,  for  want  of  the  information  which  such  a  work 
would  give  to  inventors,  machines  and  processes  of  manufacture  are  in- 
vented over  and  over  again,  to  be  as  often  rejected  at  the  Patent  Office,  for 
want  of  novelt}^.  In  addition  to  the  disappointment  and  mortification 
which  applicants  under  such  circumstances  suffer,  they  often  incur  large 
expenditures  in  perfecting  their  inventions,  and  in  their  efforts  to  procure 
patents  for  them.  Whereas,  if  descriptions  of  the  new  patents  issued 
were  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  published,  both  the  disappointment  and  ex- 
pense of  applicants  would  be  avoided,  and  the  office  itself  relieved  of  the 
labor  and  trouble  of  examining  inventions  which  had  long  before  beea 
introduced  into  public  use. 

As  this  office  is  now  in  the  possession  of  ample  means,  which  are  likely 
to  be  increased  by  its  continually  growing  business,  I  v/ould  respectfully 
renew  the  recommendation  made  by  my  predecessor  in  his  last  reportj> 
that  the  Coumiissioner  be  authorized  to  subscribe  for  a  thousand  copies 
of  some  well  established  scientific  publication,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  contain  quarterly  (or  oftener)  descriptions  and  drawings  of  all  new- 
inventions  patented  during  the  year,  which  the  Commissioner  might  deem 
it  expedient  to  cause  to  be  published. 

The  report  upon  agriculture  for  the  year  1845,  hereto  annexed,  ^nd 
marked  J,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  |arge  mass  of  matter  valuable  and 
interest! iiff  to  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  agriculturist. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  review  of  the  season  which  it  contains, 
that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  crops  have  not  equalled  in  quantity  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  While  the  wheat  crop  has  exceeded  in  amount  the  pro- 
duct of  former  years,  almost  all  other  important  crops  of  the  country  have 
fallen  short.  That  is  pre  eminently  the  case  with  the  potato  and  hay  crops 
©f  the  northern  and  middle  States,  and  of  the  corn  crop  in  many  of  the 
southern  States.  The  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cold  and  dry  wea- 
ther which  prevailed  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  and  in  the  middle  and  southern  States  in  the  summer.  But, 
while  some  of  the  States  have  suffered  from  the  causes  just  mentioned, 
others  have  been  more  favored  than  ever;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
reason  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the  munificent  abundance 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  our  favored  country  daring  the  last  year. 

The  great  range  of  latitude  through  which  our  country  extends,  com- 
mencing midway  in  the  temperate  zone  and  extending  to  the  tropics,  and 
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embracing  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  secures  to  us,  for  our 
own  consumption,  a  sufficiency  of  nearly  every  description  of  product 
which  can  minister  to  necessity  or  luxury,  besides  furnishing  a  large  sur- 
plus of  many  valuable  products  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  the 
returns  of  which,  in  the  productions  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  other  na- 
tions, add  to  our  individual  enjoyment  and  increase  our  national  wealth. 

In  truth,  our  agricultural  products  form  the  basis  of  our  immense  foreiga 
commerce,  thus  constituting  the  strongest  ligaments  which  unite  us  to  the 
great  brotherhood  of  nations  ;  contributing  not  only  to  our  national  wealth, 
but  to  the  cultivation  of  amity  and  peace  in  our  foreign  relations,  and  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  at  home.  In  view  of  these  beneficent  influen- 
ces, which  have  their  origin  in  this  great  arm  of  our  national  industry,  its 
flourishing  condition  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  the 
true  patriot. 

The  report  of  this  year  will  show  that  this  great  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry is  not  only  extending  with  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  our 
population,  but  that  agriculturists  themselves  are  awaking  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  their  noble  avocation,  and  are  calling  science 
to  their  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  improve. 

In  the  analysis  of  soils,  products,  manures,  and  the  food  of  cattle  and 
other  stock,  chemistry  has  already  conferred  immense  benefits  upon  the 
agriculturist.  Other  sciences  are  also  bestowing  their  valuable  donations 
upon  him.  Nor  is  the  inventor  behind  in  this  work  of  cherishing  the 
agriculturist.  His  genius  adds  its  splendid  gifts  to  the  rich  charities  of 
science,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  numerous  and  valuable  machines  which 
have  been  devised  and  constructed  to  relieve  the  toils  and  facilitate  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  The  names  of  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
the  cotton  gin,  and  Jethro  Wood,  the  inventor  of  the  cast-iron  plough, 
will  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  benefactors  while  man  is  doomed  to 
earn  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

In  this  branch  of  my  labors  I  have  been  aided  by  the  contribulions  of 
many  distinguished  friends  of  agriculture,  whose  communications  will  be 
found  ift  the  appendix  to  the  agricultural  report.  And,  among  others,  I 
have  received  several  valuable  papers  collected  by  my  late  predecessor, 
the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  and  one  from  his  own  pen,  relating  to  prairie 
cultivation,  which  will  be  found  very  interesting,  and  to  which  I  would 
particularly  refer,  as  containing  much  valuable  knowledge  derived  from 
experience  upon  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  government  as  well  as 
to  individuals. 

Among  other  valuable  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  is  a  transla- 
tion of  an  abridged  French  treatise  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  colza  plant, 
by  J.  W.  P.  Lewis,  esq.,  of  Boston.  The  colza  is  a  species  of  the  cab- 
bage, and  is  cultivated  in  France  for  its  seed,  which  contains  extraordi- 
nary oleaginous  properties,  and  from  which  large  quantities  of  oil  are 
manufactured,  of  a  quality  for  lights  nearly  equal  to  the  best  sperm,  and 
which  is  now  used  in  the  different  light-houses  of  that  kingdom. 
Through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  also  favored  the  office 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed  of  both  the  summer  and  winter  colza, 
which  has  been  distributed  to  the  members  of  Congress. 

The  potato  disease,  which  has  made  such  ravages  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  during  the  last  two  years,  has  formed  a  prominent  subject  of 
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careful  investigation,  the  results  of  which  will  also  be  found  in  the  agri- 
cultural report,  together  with  many  valuable  papers  relating  to  that  subject. 

Of  the  last  appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  have  exi>ended 
nearly  $1,000  for  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  for  preparing  them  for  dis- 
tribution, samples  of  each  of  which  have  been  distributed  to  members  of 
Congress.  The  number  of  packages  distributed  this  year  will  exceed 
BQfiOO. 

When  it  is  considered  that  only  $3,000  is  appropriated  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  one- third  of  that  sum  is  appropriated  for  seeds,  and  much 
of  the  remainder  expended  for  the  mere  copying  of  the  report,  it  may  justly 
be  deemed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  mass  of  interesting  matter  has 
been  collected  and  embodied  as  will  be  found  in  the  agricultural  report  of 
this  year. 

It  has  been  accomplished  only  by  the  most  rigidly  careful  expenditure 
of  the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner.  In  discharging 
this  part  of  my  duty,  I  have  severely  felt  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to 
collect  important  information  for  the  purpose.  And  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  "without  the  kind  and  generous  contributions  of  intel- 
ligent citizens  devoted  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  it  would  be  impos- 
teible  for  this  office  to  collect  and  to  lay  before  the  country  so  many 
interesting  facts,  and  so  much  valuable  information,  in  relation  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  great  and  paramount  branch  of  national  industry. 

If  the  Commissioner  were  provided  with  more  ample  means,  the  theatre 
of  his  operations  in  this  branch  of  his  duty  could  be  greatly  extended. 
At  present  the  office  has  no  means  for  making  inquiry  into  the  improve- 
ments of  agriculture  in  foreign  countries,  nor  for  collecting  rare  and  val- 
uable seeds  abroad.  I  am  gratified  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  state  that 
our  consuls  and  other  agents  residing  in  foreign  countries,  evince  great 
willingness  to  aid  this  office  in  its  effi^rts  to  advance  our  agricultural  in- 
terests at  home,  by  the  collection  of  valuable  information  and  seeds 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  reside ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  avail 
myself  of  the  services  of  gentlemen  holding  official  stations  abroad,  prof- 
fered in  numerous  instances,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  their  conveyance  to  this 
country ;  and  thus  are  our  agriculturists  not  only  deprived  of  an  early 
knowledge  of  the  advance  of  the  science  of  agriculture  in  other  countries, 
but  also  of  seeds  which,  in  our  extended  country,  would  find  a  soil  and 
climate  congenial  to  their  nature  and  habits,  and  would  add  much  to  the 
elements  of  national  wealth. 

During  the  present  year,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  services  of  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman,  formerly  connected  with  this  office,  and  now  trav- 
elling in  Europe,  in  collecting  agricultural  information  in  the  different 
countries  which  he  may  visit.  Those  services  were  voluntarily  tendered. 
If  compensation  had  been  required,  I  of  course  could  not  have  availed 
myself  of  the  services  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  because  I  had  not  the 
means  to  meet  the' demand.  Two  valuable  communications  have  already 
been  received  from  that  gentleman,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  the  agricultural  report,  and  much  more  is  expected,  which  may  not  ar- 
rive in  season  for  the  present  report. 

When  it  is  considered  that  much  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and 
millions  of  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  are  devoted,  in  one  form  and  another, 
for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  commercejand  other  interests,  it  would 
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not  seem  unreasonable  if  a  few  thousands  should  be  annually  appropriated, 
for  I  he  promotion  and  advancement  of  that  greatest  and  most  essential  of 
all  the  interests  of  the  country — the  agricultural.  The  farmers  them- 
selves, while  they  cheerfully  pay  the  millions  of  taxes  demanded  of  them 
for  the  support  of  other  interests,  would  not  complain  if  a  few  thousands 
were  added  to  their  burdens  for  the  promotion  of  their  own. 

If  Congress  should  come  to  the  conclusion  to  increase  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  above  suggested,  it  would 
enable  him  not  only  to  add  much  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  agri- 
cultural report,  but  to  add  new  varieties  to  the  different  grain  and  vege- 
table crops  now  produced  in  the  country. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  the  sum 
now  annually  appropriated  tor  agricultural  purposes  is  taken  from  the 
Patent  Fund,  ail  of  wliich  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  inventors^, 
and  which  has  been  set  apart  by  law  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  citizens  from  whom  it  has  been  col- 
lected. They  justly  complain  of  this  misapplication  of  the  Patent  Fund, 
and  demand  that  it  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Patent  Office,  i  concur  entirely  in  the  justice  of  their  com  plain ts^ 
and  respectfully  submit  if  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  apply  the  revenues 
of  the  office  to  the  increase  of  its  force,  and  to  the  objects  to  which,  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  report,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  agriculture  from  other  moneys  in  the 
treasury. 

It  was  sugo-ested  in  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  a  permanent  clerk,  to  aid  in  procuring  the  sta- 
tistical information  for  the  agricultural  report.  In  the  discharge  of  ray  do- 
ties  in  connexion  with  that  subject,  I  have  found  that  the  services  of  a 
competent  clerk  are  greatly  needed.  The  numerous  other  duties  devolv- 
ing u  pon  the  Commissioner  render  it  physically  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
entirely  to  this  portion  of  the  business  of  the  office,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
require  the  labors  of  the  regularly  employed  clerks  in  that  department. 
It  requires  nearly  the  entire  time  of  one  clerk  to  read  the  domestic  and 
foreign  publications  on  agriculture,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  selec- 
tions of  matter  for  the  report ;  and  those  services,  which  require  sound 
discrimination  and  judgment,  are  paid  for  out  of  the  sum  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioner  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  the  expenditure 
of  which  he  has  a  very  general  discretion.  Translations  from  foreign, 
publications  and  works  are  also  required,  which  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  agricultural  fund. 

It  is  therefore  submirtted  if  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  establish  a  per- 
manent clerkship  connected  with  the  agricultural  duties  of  the  office,  the 
salary  of  which  should  be  adequate  to  cx)mmand  the  services  of  a  person 
skilled  in  statistics,  and  acqusinted  with  foreign  languages.  It  might  be 
taken  from  the  general  sum  appropriated  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
wo!ild  not  add  to  the  expenses  of  that  branch  of  the  office. 

The  object  of  the  report  on  agriculture  is  to  show  the  general  progress 
of  that  branch  of  national  industry,  and  the  particular  amount  of  agricul- 
tural products,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Commissioner,  with  the  f.im- 
ited  means  at  his  command,  to  approximate  to  exactness  and  precision  in 
his  estimates  of  the  crops. 

In  procuring  materials  for  the  report^  he  is  compelled  to  rely  on  gigrtcul- 
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tiiral  publications,  the  voluntary  contributions  of  intelligent,  and  public 
spirited  citizens,  and  the  returns  which  he  solicits  from  memJ>ers  of  Con- 
gress. The  means  which  he  possesses  for  procuring  accurate  and  reliable 
information  are,  therefore,  very  limited.  With  suitable  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  they  might  be  made  ample.  If  the 
legislature  of  each  State  were  to  require  returns  to  be  made  annually  of 
all  its  agricultural  products,  the  results  of  which  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Commissioner  could  furnish  to  the  country,  each  year, 
a  full  and  complete  view  of  its  agricultural  products,  and  of  the  general 
progress  of  that  branch  of  national  industry.  This  information  could  be 
very  readily  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  assessors  of' the  taxes 
in  the  several  towns  and  districts  of  a  State. 

Some  of  the  States  now  require  returns  of  the  kind  to  be  made  by  their 
assessors  at  certain  periods.  Much  assistance  in  making  up  the  agricul- 
tural report  for  the  last  year  has  been  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  late 
census  of  the  State  of  Nev/  York. 

It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States  will 
turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  make  provision  for  the  collection 
of  the  statistics  of  all  branches  of  industry,  and  direct  the  information 
thus  obtained  to  be  communicated  to  this  office. 

In  addition  to  other  useful  matter,  I  have  appended  to  the  agricultural 
report  the  annual  reports  of  the  Liverpool  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  provision, 
and  wool  markets,  for  1S45,  together  with  tables  showing  the  importation, 
exportation,  consumption,  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  for 
a  series  of  years.  The  statistical  information  which  the  tables  furnish 
will  be  interesting  to  one  section  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  useful 
to  the  statesman  and  legislator. 

As  the  Patent  Office  is  now  regarded  as  the  general  head  and  represent- 
ative of  the  useful  arts  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  it 
might  be  employed  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  all  the  great  branches  of 
national  industry — agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  mining. 

Without  knowledge  of  this  character  a  nation  knows  but  little  of  its 
capacity,  its  resources,  or  its  power ;  nor  without  it  can  the  legislator 
perform  his  duties,  in  relation  to  the  great  interests  of  his  country,  with 
that  sound  wisdom  and  judgment  which  the  importance  of  his  position 
and  the  consequences  of  his  official  action,  good  or  evil,  demand. 

In  almost  every  other  enlightened  nation  great  attention  is  paid  to  th« 
procuring  of  the  most  copious  statistics  in  relation  to  all  its  interests.  la 
this  country,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  comparatively  very  meagre. 

With  suitable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  aided  by  the  cooperatioa 
of  the  several  States,  this  desideratum  might  be  supplied,  and  the  mighty 
resources  of  our  country  become  known   as  they  are  developed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  desirable  that  voluntary  associations  of  citizens 
should  be  iormed  in  the  several  States  and  districts  of  the  Union,  Avith  a 
view  to  the  collection  of  statistical  knowledge  of  ail  kinds.  Much  might 
be  gathered  in  this  way,  and  embodied  for  public  use  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  this  office.  Already  numerous  agricultural  societies  and  clubs 
have  been  formed  in  different  portions  of  the  Union,  from  whose  labors 
and  efforts  this  office  has  derived  much  assistance.  Their  efficiency  and 
•usefulness  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  tkt 
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jodgmeiit  and  energy  with  which  they  should  pursue  the  purposes  for 
which  they  may  be  instituted. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Patent  Office,  known  as  the  national  gallery,  was 
designed  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  new  and  curious  machines, 
unpatented  as  well  as  patented,  and  specimens  of  the  manufactured  fab- 
rics and  articles  of  this  country.  At  present  this  design  is  partially  frus- 
trated, by  the  occupation  of  the  room  as  a  place  of  deposite  lor  the  valua- 
ble and  interesting  specimens  of  natural  history  brought  home  by  the  ex- 
ploring expedition. 

It  is  not  recommended,  nor  desired,  that  those  specimens  should  be  re- 
moved. On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  to  be  best  that  they  should  re- 
main in  the  Patent  Office,  as  they  increase  the  interest  of  visitors  to  this 
noble  institution  of  our  government,  and  extort  admiration  from  those  com- 
ing from  foreign  countries.  By  the  latter,  the  Patent  Office,  with  its  rich 
and  varied  contents,  is  justly  deemed  an  honor  to  the  republic. 

But,  if  Congress  should  deem  it  expedient  to  increase  the  Patent  Office 
building,  by  electing  one  or  both  of  the  wings  contemplated  in  the  orig- 
inal plan,  there  would  be  sufficient  room  for  the  exhibition  of  valuable 
specimens  of  manufactured  fabrics  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  And  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  ample  room  which  would  be  provided  for  them 
would  be  speedily  filled  by  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  skill  of  our  in- 
genious artisans.  Such  a  collection  would  be  as  honorable  to  the  nation^ 
as  it  would  be  creditable  to  those  who  produced  them. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submited, 

EDMUND  BUP.KE, 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 

HoHf  John  W.  Dayis^ 

Speaker  of  ike  House  of  Represent afiveso 
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A. 

8tateme7it  of  receipts  for  patents^  caveats,  disclaimers,  ifnprovementSj  an^ 
certified  copies ,  in  1 845. 

Amount  received  for  patents,  caveats,  disclaimers, 

and  improvements  -  -  -  -  $49,700  00 

Amount  received  for  copies  -  -  -     1,376  14 

$51,076  U 

Deduct  paid  on  withdrawals,  and  monev  paid  in  by  mistake 
refunded      -  -  -  .   '        .  -  _     8,223  3S 

42,852  81 
B. 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  payments  made  from  the 
Patent  Fund,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  December  31,  1845,  inclusive,  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1839. 

For  salaries  -  »  - 

For  temporary  clerks 

For  contingent  expenses   - 

For  compensation  of  district  judge 

For  the  library      -  >  -  - 

For  agricultural  statistics  -  -  - 


$15,545  20 

4,097  09 

8,224  58 

100  00 

813  04 

2,392  41 

31,172  3* 

Leaving  a  net  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund  of       $11,680  49 


Statement  of  expenditures  on  the  restoration  of  the  Patent  Office^  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1837. 

For  restoring  the  records  and  drawings  -  -  -  $2,938  7^ 

For  duplicate  models,  <fcc.       -  -  «  ^  -       593  58 

$3,532  3S 
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E — Continued. 


Note. — The  receipts  anct  payments  on  account  of  the  Patenl  Office,  from  June  30, 1845.  to 
December  3J;  inclusive;  not  iacUided  in  the  statement  abovej  have  been  as  Ibllo'A's,  yIz; 


EECE3PTS. 


On  applicatiOJis  for  patente 
For  copies 


TAYUEm'S. 


For  salaries      -  »  -  -  - 

For  temporary  clerks  -  -  -  i  > 

For  contingent  expenses 

For  agricultural  staiisticp       .  _  - 

For  library       -  .  ^  .  - 

For  records,  drawings,  a;nc(  models  - 

For  -withdrawals  and  money  paid  as  by  mis-tak« 


Amount  of  the  patent  fund  xinespended  June  30, 1845 
Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  January  1, 184<^ 


$26,420  00 
858  67 

^7,278  67 

$8,153  21 

2,289  85 

4,H5  72 

747  55 

686  04 

257  68 

4,030  00 

20,330  05 

- 

6,948  62 
175,511  07 

- 

182.459  69 
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F. 

Bsiimate  of  the  erpense  of  constructing  the  two  wings  of  the  Patent  Cfffke 
building,  by  Robert  Mills,  Esq. 

Sir  :  Agreeable  to  your  request,  1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
statement  in  relation  to  the  plans  submitted  for  your  consideration  of  the 
proposed  additions  to  the  Patent  Office  building : 

1st.  On  the  estimates. — The  east  and  west  wings,  each  100  feet  deep 
and  70  feet  front,  made  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  to  correspond  in  their 
architecture  and  material  with  the  present  building,  will  cost      $150,000 

Or  the  west  wing,  which  has  an  extra  story      -'      $80,000 

The  east  wing  ...  -         70,000 


$150,000 


llie  accommodations^  provided  in  the  west  wing  will  be — 

1.  A  roomy  cellar  under  the  basement  story ; 

2.  A  large  room  for  a  lecture  hall,  94  feet  long,  64  feet  wide,  and  15 
feet  high ; 

3.  A  spacious  model  room  above  this,  or  on  a  level  with  the  portico 
ioor,  of  the  same  size ; 

4.  A  similar  sized  room  above  this,  with  a  gallery  running  all  around 
the  whole  height  to  the  roof,  which  will  furnish  an  uninterrupted  surface 
of  wall  of  equal  extent,  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  lighted  from  above. 

The  east  wing  will  furnish  the  same  accommodations,  save  the  cellar 
story. 

Entrances  are  provided  to  each  wing  from  7th  and  9th  streets,  and 
stairways  to  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  without  having  to  use  the  main 
entrance  and  stairway. 

If  an  early  appropriation  could  be  obtained  for  the  execution  of  either 
or  both  of  these  wings,  one  or  both  could  be  put  under  roof  before  the 
working  season  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

ROBERT  MILLS,  ArchiteeL 
Hon.  Ed.  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 
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G. 

Report  of  C/iarles  G,  Page^  examiner,  ^^c. 

Patent  Office,  January^  1846. 

Sir :  In  conformity  with  your  requisition,  I  have  the  honor  herewith 
to  submit  the  following  notice  of  inventions  patented  during  the  past 
year. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1845,  the  whole  number  of  appli- 
cations presented  to  the  office  is  1,246.  Of  these,  729  have  been  appor- 
tioned tome  for  examination ;  291  of  the  729  have  been  patented;  the 
remainder  have  either  been  rejected  or  are  still  pending,  waiting  final 
examination.  The  subjects  of  applications  for  patents  are  comprised 
ander  22  general  classes  or  divisions ;  each  of  these  comprehending  a 
number  of  subdivisions,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  20. 

Twelve  of  the  above  classes  are  assigned  to  me  for  examination,  and 
are  as  follows,  viz  : 

1st.  Agriculture,  including  instruments  and  operations. 

2d.  Chemical  processes,  manufactures  and  compounds,  including  medi- 
cines, dying,  color  making,  distilling,  soap  and  candle  making,  mortars, 
cement,  <fec. 

3d.  Calorific,  comprising  lamps,  fireplaces,  stoves,  grates,  furnaces  for 
heating  buildings,  cooking  apparatus,  preparations  for  fuel,  &c. 

4th.  Mathematical,  philosophical,  and  optical  instruments,  clocks,  chro- 
Bometers,  &c. 

5th.  Hydraulics  and  pneumaties,  including  water-wheels,  windmills, 
and  other  implements  operated  on  by  air  or  water,  or  employed  in  the 
raising  and  delivery  of  fluids. 

6th.  Lever,  screw,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  as  applied  to  pressing, 
falsing,  and  moving  weights. 

7th.  Stone  and  clay  manufactures,  including  machines  for  pottery, 
glass  mailing,  brick  making,  dressing  and  preparing  stone,  cement,  or 
other  building  materials. 

8th.  Leather,  including  tanning  and  dressing,  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  <fcc. 

9th.  Household  furniture,  machines  and  implements  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, including  washing  machines  and  cracker  machines,  feather  dress- 
ing, <fcc. 

10th.  Arts,  (polite)  fine  and  ornamental,  including  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  books,  printing,  binding,  jewelry,  &c. 

11th.  Surgical  and  medical  instruments,  including  trusses,  dental  in- 
struments, bathing  apparatus,  &c. 

12th.  Wearing  apparel,  articles  for  the  toilet,  &c.,  including  instru- 
ments for  manufacturing. 

CALORIFIC. 

Number  of  applications,  120. — Number  of  patents  granted,  62. 

Considering  the  large  proportions  of  applications  under  this  head,  the 
novelty  of  invention  presented  has  been  less,  perhaps,  than  of  any  other 
class.     The  subject,  one  would  suppose,  has 'been  nearly  exhausted;  and 
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it  is  probable  that  but  few  advances  of  intrinsic  value  will  be  made^  until 
some  fortunate  inventor  shall  strike  out  a  new  path  for  exploration.  The 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  heat  and  light  must  be  made,  to  give  stimu- 
lus to  inventive  effort  in  behalf  of  this  now  overburdened  class  of  inven- 
tions. Thus,  improvements  in  lamps  were  nearly  at  a  stand,  until  the 
camphine,  or  pine-oil,  or  lard,  or  some  other  combustible  material,  was 
substituted  for  oil ;  and,  as  each  of  these  sources  of  light  required  distinct 
snd  peculiar  contrivances  to  render  them  applicable,  so  from  each  was 
opened  up  a  new  track  for  investigation,  experiment,  and  invention.  It  is 
by  such  process  that  the  field  of  invention  is  ever  widening,  and  idUI 
ever  widen  till  the  limits  of  time  shall  fix  its  boundary.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Patent  Office  there  have  been  issued  800  patents  for 
stoves,  and  130  for  improvements  in  lamps.  Doubtless  there  have  not 
been  as  many  distinct  claims  to  novel  inventions,  as  patents  granted ;  for, 
prior  to  the  recent  organization  of  the  office,  patents  were  frequently  grant- 
ed more  than  once  for  the  same  inventions.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
swollen  list  of  patented  stoves,  genius  has  been  fruitfully  exercised  du- 
jing  the  past  3^ear  upon  this  useful  article,  in  some  cases  producing  inven- 
tions which,  from  their  excessive  complication,  bore  full  title  to  novelty 
and  originality,  and,  in  others,  where  the  novelty  v/as  scarcely  perceptible 
at  first  sight,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  invention,  but  in  which  the  real 
merits  of  economy  were  conspicuous.  To  use  a  paradoxical  phrase,  it  is 
very  easy  to  invent  a  stove  which  will  save  all  the  fuel ;  but  to  combine 
simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of  management,  and  economy  of  fuel,  is 
210  easy  task.  A  stove  of  ;his  last  description  has  been  invented  during 
the  last  year,  in  which,  by  the  simple  position  of  what  is  termed  a  rever- 
berating plate,  much  that  is  desirable  has  been  presented  in  a  single  and 
cheap  stove.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  cooking-stoves  and 
ranges  ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  cooking  may  now  be  performed  simulta- 
neously, and  with  a  single  fire,  and  small  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  by  some,  and  not  without  merit,  as  to  the  real  econ- 
omy of  protecting  an  almost  endless  variety  of  cooking  and  oth^  stoves; 
for  the  trial  of  some  half  dozen,  before  one  can  be  found  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  destruction,  in  a  few  years,  of  the  best  articles  of  the 
kind,  (that  is,  in  many  cases  where  the  want  of  provision  for  the  unequal 
expansion  of  the  plates  cracks  and  spoils  the  whole  fabric  in  a  short  time) 
lias  led  some  to  the  conclusion  that  the  economy  of  the  stove  is  specious 
and  deceptive,  and  that  the  fireplace  is,  after  all,  the  most  profitable  in  the 
end.  The  vast  number  of  rival  stoves  presented  to  the  public  does, 
indeed,  often  place  one  in  such  a  dilemma ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  desi- 
lable  at  least  that  those  capable  of  judging  in  such  matters  for  themselves 
should  have  an  extensive  range  for  selection. 

Under  this  class  has  been  patented  a  simple  and  valuable  improTement 
in  the  hatter's  kettle,  which  gives  a  large  heating  surface  to  the  kettle, 
prolonging  the  draught  and  saving  much  heat,  by  making  the  snmke-Jlue 
to  serve,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  the  purpose  also  of  the  stokejlue. 

In  air-heating  stoves,  furnaces,  and  other  apparatus  for  warming  build- 
ings, considerable  improvement  has  been  made ;  but,  in  general,  the  in- 
ventions have  not  been  characterized  by  much  originality  of  device  or 
principle.  In  hot  air  furnaces  for  warming  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings,  an  improvement  has  been  patented  which  obviates  a  great  in- 
convenience existing  in  most  fixtures  of  this  kind.     The  furnaces^  to  be 
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kept  in  order,  must  be  taken  down  and  cleaned  once,  and  frequently  twice, 
every  year;  which  operation;  from  the  great  weight  of  the  parts,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  resetting,  is  one  of  great  trouble  and  expense.  The  Sue  pas- 
sages become  lined  with  soot,  which  not  only  obstructs  the  draught,  but  in- 
tercepts the  heat.  In  the  improvement  spoken  of,  the  flue  passages  have 
external  openings  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  arch  or  hot-air  cham- 
ber, and  surmounted  with  a  cap  or  door.  By  removing  these  caps  the 
flues  are  accessible  throughout;  and  thus,  if  the  furnace  be  properly  jointed 
when  first  set,  there  is  no  necessity  of  afterwards  disturbing  the  flues. 

Lamps. — An  invention  of  some  utility,  as  applied  to  lamps,  has  been 
patented,  affording  a  ready  means  of  controlling  the  height  of  the  flame 
without  raising  or  lowering  the  wick,  and  giving  in  fact  a  greater  amount 
of  available  light,  without  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  oil.  It  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  a  register- valve  to  the  drip-cup  of  Argand  lamps, 
more  particularly  those  known  as  the. solar  lamp.  In  most  of  the  lamps 
of  this  description,  the  holes  admitting  the  interior  draught,  placed  usually 
around  the  drip-cup,  have  been  made  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  air  enough. 
t©  supply  oxygen  for  the  perfect  combustion  of  all  the  carbon  at  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  the  wick.  If  the  draught  be  lessened  by  contracting  the  size 
of  the  holes,  the  effect  will  be  to  raise  the  flame  higher  above  the  wick, 
causing  a  less  perfect  combustion  of  the  carbon.  But  it  may  be  so  regu- 
lated in  this  particular  that  all  the  carbon  may  be  consumed,  though  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  wick  ;  and  the  effect  of  such  extension  or 
dilatation  of  the  flame  is  to  extend  the  radiating  surface,  and  thus  the  real 
luminous  effect  in  an  apartment  is  enhanced,  as  may  be  readily  proved  by 
the  ordinary  photometric  tests.  As  the  wick  is  not  raised  in  this  case,  and 
the  amount  of  combustion  is  the  same  as  with  a  greater  draught  and  lower 
flame,  it  follows  that  the  saving  is  real;  and  the  invention  further  recom- 
mends itself  from  the  facility  it  affords  of  regulating  the  light  without  the 
necessity  of  handling  a  highly  heated  part  of  the  lamp. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  thecamphine  or  pine-oil  lamps, 
as  regards  their  cheapness  and  safety — the  highly  combustible  material 
being  so  remote  from  the  burning  point  as  to  be  kept  cool,  and  thus  obvi- 
ating all  danger  from  explosion,  which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  before 
the  improvement  was  introduced.  The  only  danger  that  can  now  arise 
from  the  use  of  such  lamps  is  from  fracture  and  extensive  spilling  in  con- 
tact with  flame.  This  lamp  possesses  one  important  advantage,  viz  :  that 
of  giving  a  white  light,  more  nearly  approaching  the  light  of  day  than 
that  derived  from  any  other  lamp.  A  pale  straw  color  is  distinguishable 
by  the  camphine  light,  which  is  not  the  case  with  oil,  lard,  or  gas  light 
It  has  its  drawbacks  in  the  occasional  derangement  of  the  wick  or  button, 
by  which  a  copious  sooty  "deposite  forms,  covering  and  soiling  furniture, 
dress,  &c. ;  in  the  unpleasant  odor  of  turpentine  pervading  the  apartment, 
and  the  slight  chance  of  danger  from  fire.  It,  however,  at  the  present 
high  price  of  the  liquid,  is  cheaper  than  oil.  It  may  be  well  to  remark, 
that  the  terms  camphine  and  pine  oil  are  synonymous,  both  preparations 
being  highly  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  The  introduction  of  private  gas 
estabhshments,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  has  been  successfully 
made  during  the  past  year  in  several  parts  of  our  country;  and,  although 
careful  and  extensive  experiments  in  England,  made  upon  this  subject, 
have  resulted  in  placing  attempts  to  substitute  oil  and  resin  for  coal,  in  the 
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production  of  gas,  as  one  of  the  follies*  of  ignorant  and  hasty  epecula- 
iLors,  yet  the  perseverance  of  humble  experimenters  in  our  own  country  has 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  both  these  substances,  under  pecuHar  circum- 
stances, as  economical  sources  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  In  the  west- 
^n  country,  where  lard  is  so  abundant  and  cheap,  the  refuse  fats  of  the 
kitchen  alone  have  been  found  sufficient  to  supply  large  establishments 
with  oil  gas.  One  of  the  peculiarities  m  the  process  there  adopted  is  the 
introduction  of  a  small  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  along  with  the  gas, 
which  has  been  secured  by  letters  patent. 

One  of  our  light- houses  has  for  sometime  been  lighted  by  gas  from  res- 
in, and,  I  believe,  with  approbation.  The  process  which  has  been  patent- 
ed is  about  to  be  adopted  in  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  this  city — the 
preparations  therefor  bejng  nearly  complete. 

In  no  one  branch  of  domestic  economy  has  greater  progress  been  made 
than  in  the  construction  of  lamps,  as  regards  their  price.  Argand  or  so- 
lar lamps,  adapted  to  the  burning  of  lard  or  oil,  but  more  especially  de- 
signed for  lard,  are  now  afforded  for  the  very  low  price  of  tvvo  and  a  half 
and  three  dollars.  For  this  sum  a  handsome  table  lamp,  with  a  round 
glass  globular  shade^  a  glass  chimney,  and  one  dozen  wicks,  may  be  pur- 
chased at  retail. 

The  benefits  to  the  public,  arising  out  of  the  act  authorizing  the  grant 
of  letters  patent  for  designs,  have  been  specially  evident  in  works  belong- 
ing to  the  above  class.  The  protection  of  new  and  ornamental  devices  in 
stove  castings  has  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  go  to  considerable  expense 
in  preparing  ornamental  patterns  for  his  stoves  and  parlor  grates,  and  the 
same  time  to  afford  them  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  consequence  has 
loeen  that  we  are  supplied  with  a  rich  variety  of  cheap  ornamental  iron 
work  ;  and  our  furnacemen,  if  they  have  not  already,  will  soon  rival  the 
beautiful  Berlin  castings. 

AGRICULTURE, 

Number  of  applications,  133. — Number  of  patents  granted,  48. 

But  little  novelty  has  been  presented  to  the  office  in  the  way  of  agricuU 
tural  implements ;  and  although  the  subject  is  one  of  fast  growing  interest 
and  value,  and  has  received  some  rich  contributions  from  chemists  and 
philosophers,  yet  those  branches  usually  coming  before  the  office  have  not 
received  as  many  accessions  as  in  former  years.  Some  improvements 
have  been  made  in  ploughs,  particularly  wheel  ploughs ;  several  new  de- 
Tices  have  been  patented,  and  one  new  and  apparently  valuable  invention 
for  adapting  the  set  and  draught  of  the  plough  in  a  ready  manner,  so  as 
10  take  more  or  less  land,  at  pleasure. 

The  bee  hive  has  been  the  subject  of  much  attention ;  many  of  the 
hives  presented,  exhibiting  only  changes  of  form,  without  the  attainment 
:>{  any  new  principle  in  bee  management.  It  is  believed  that  no  effectu- 
il  means  have  yet  been  discovered  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  bee 
aaoth,  independent  of  constant  personal  attention  ;  although  several  of  the 
nventions  patented  for  this  purpose  will  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
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tent,  diminish  the  evil.  In  spite  of  all  the  artifices  to  decoy  the  moth  in- 
to traps  and  to  deposite  its  eggs  where  the  grub  will  be  so  remote  from  the 
entrance  to  the  hive  as  to  perish  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  eomb,  this  in- 
sect retains  enough  of  its  instinct  to  enter  as  it  is  wont,  with  the  bee,  and 
deposite  its  eggs  directly  in  the  comb,  even  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  hive. 
As  the  moth  exists  only  at  certain  seasons,  and  does  its  work  only  at  night,  it 
follows  that  the  entire  enclosure  of  the  hive  at  night  will  exclude  the  enemy 
with  certainty.  For  this  purpose  the  hives  are  sometimes  arranged  under  a 
tighdy-jointed  house,  provided  with  ventilated  doors  of  wire  gauze,  which 
are  shut  regularly  at  night  and  opened  early  in  the  morning.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  plan  are,  the  expense  of  the  fixture,  and  the  unfailing  atten- 
tion required  to  open  and  close  the  doors  ;  for  a  single  act  of  neglect  in 
this  duty  might  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  hives.  A  curious  inven- 
tion has  been  patented,  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connexion.  I'he  pa- 
tent was  granted  for  combining  a  hen  roost  in  such  manner  with  the  door 
of  the  hive  that  the  weight  of  the  fowls  going  to  roost  would  operate, 
through  the  medium  of  levers  and  pulley,  to  close  the  door  of  the  hive, 
and  the  door  opened  by  reverse  action  in  the  morning  when  the  fowls 
leave  the  roost.  If,  as  the  inventor  asserts,  he  can  depend  upon  a  certain 
number  of  his  fowls  retiring  and  rising  with  the  bees,  it  will  prove  a  val- 
uable labor-saving  invention. 

HYDRAULICS. 

Number  of  applications,  34. — Number  of  patents  granted,  IT, 
This  class,  which  has  been  apportioned  to  me  for  examination  during 
only  apart  of  the  past  year,  has  embraced  a  large  number  of  applieations, 
particularly  in  the  subdivision  of  water-wheels.  As  usual,  they  have 
exhibited  much  variety,  but  in  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  detect  much 
variety  or  novelty  of  principle.  Changes  and  contortions  in  the  forms  of 
the  buckets  have  been  the  leading  features,  although  several  of  them  have 
displayed  novelty  and  peculiar  fitness  for  certain  situations  and  kinds  of 
work. 

The  ancient  and  too  long  neglected  water  ram  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  revived  under  new  phases,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  good  success. 
The  syphon  ram  has  long  been  known — that  is,  a  ram  in  which  the  de- 
scent of  water  in  the  long  leg  of  the  syphon  has  been  made  to  operate  ia 
raising,  or  rather  delivering  water  above  its  level.  But,  so  far  as  known^ 
it  has  been  a  philosophical  toy,  and  unavailable  for  practical  purposes. 
By  the  intervention  of  a  rarified  air  chamber,  as  it  is  called,  in  conjunction, 
with  the  momentum  of  the  descending  water  in  the  long  leg,  the  syphon 
ram  has  been  made  an  attainment  of  much  practical  value,  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  more  simple,  cheaper,  and  less  liable  to  derange- 
ment than  many  of  the  devices  employed  to  raise  water  above  the  level 
of  its  source.  In  this  instrument  ihe  water  employed  ta  operate  the  ram 
is  the  same  as  that  which  it  delivers  above  the  source  ;  but  another  patent 
has  been  granted  for  a  double  ram,  in  which  the  force  of  a  running  stream 
or  branch  water  has  been  employed  to  raise  spring  water  to  any  desired 
height.  In  this  ingenious  instrument  the  two  kinds  of  water  coramingk 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  net  in  such  a  manner  as  to  vitiate  the  spring  watej 
in  the  slightest  degree. 
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STONE  AND  CLAY,  &C. 

Number  of  applications,  16. — Number  of  patents  granted,  9. 

Inventive  genius  has  been  but  little  directed  to  this  branch  of  art  Ir 
this  country  for  several  years  past,  while  it  has  received  much  attention 
abroad. 

it  has  been  asserted,  in  some  public  journals,  that  the  wonderful  and  lost 
process  of  Sagatto  for  petrifying  animal  substances  has  been  rediscovered 
in  this  country,  and  a  patent  granted.  No  application  has  been  made  to 
the  office  for  letters  patent  for  such  an  invention.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
process  has  been  a  third  time  discovered  in  Italy,  it  having  been  twice 
made  and  perished  with  the  authors, 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improved  mastic,  which  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  patentee :  ''  What  I  claim  for 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  the  substitution  of 
red  sandstone  and  clay,  reduced  to  a  powder  in  their  natural  state,  or  ar- 
gil, silefx,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  for  the  stone  of  Sessyl  or  Yal  du  Travers, 
or  other  assimilated  materials,  in  combination  with  the  mineral  tar  of  Ses- 
syl, or  with  any  other  bitumens  used  in  the  formations  of  mastics.^' 

WEARING  APPAREL. 

Number  of  applications,  24. — Number  of  patents  granted,  7. 
A  large  number  of  applications  have  been  made  for  patents  for  systems 
of  cutting  garments,  and  rejected,  as  not  presenting  appropriate  subjects 
for  letters  patent.  The  mere  selection  of  points  of  admeasurement,  or  the 
multiplication  of  such  points,  usually  constituting  tailors'  measures,  hav© 
not  been  considered  as  inventions  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

An  important  invention  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons, 

which  much  facilitates  the  construction,  and  greatly  improves  the  button 

for  wear  and  use.     The  claim  of  the  patentee  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of 

the  character  of  the  invention.     "  What  I  claim,  is  my  improvement  in 

the  modes  usually  adopted  for  making  the  eyelet  holes  or  thread  passages 

of  buttons,  composed  of  two  circular  plates  of  metal,  the  one  of  said  pieces 

.  being  confined  to  the  other,  as  above  described  ;  the  said  improvement  con- 

,  sisting  in  punching  holes  through  the  plates  (so  as  to  leave  a  bur  project- 

'  ing  on  one  side  of  the  plate  from  each  hole)  before  they  are  applied  and 

I  connected  to  each  other,  and  (in  combination  with)  applying  the  said 

j  holes  of  one  plate  to  those  of  the  other  in  such  manner  that  their  burred 

^  projecting  edges  may  be  in  direct  contact,  and  the  countersunk  portioH  of 

I  each  of  the  holes  of  the  plate  (there  being  the  same  number  of  holes  in 

.  each  plate)  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  corresposding  hole  of  the  other 

plate,  thereby  forming  eyelets  or  passages  countersunk  on  both  sides  of 

V  the  button ;  by  which  mode  of  constructing,  the  above  wear  cf  the  threads 

\  which  secure  the  buttons,  when  sewed  to  the  cloth  or  other  material,  is, 

J  to  a  very  great  degree,  obviated.' 


HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 


Ni;imber  of  applications,  31. — Number  of  patents  granted,  14« 

But  few  improvements  of  a  patentable  nature  appear  to  have  been  made 

this  branch  of  domestic  economv« 
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A  Yery  simple  and  useful  invention  for  a  revolving  pivot  chair,  or  stool, 
has  been  patented,  which  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  schools.  It 
answers  also  for  other  purposes,  and  its  construction  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  render  it  very  economical  and  durable.  In  pivot  chairs,  such  as 
piano  stools,  &c.,  hitherto  the  point  of  suspension,  or  centre  of  motion, 
has  been  in  the  centre  of  the  seat  of  the  chair,  and  liable  to  be  overturned, 
with  the  sitter.  In  the  new  chair  this  pivot  is  eccentric,  and  is  ascertain- 
ed by  observation  and  calculation  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  person,  securing  greater  firmness  to  the  sitter. 

Castors. — Very  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  the  use  of  castors  for  furniture,  and  many  of  the  con- 
trivances have  been  so  complicated  and  expensive  as  to  preclude  their 
general  introduction.  The  defects  are  chiefly  friction  upon  the  pivot  of 
the  castor  preventing  freedom  of  motion,  a  want  of  strength  in  the  parts 
sustaining;  the  greatest  pressure,  and  difficulty  of  repairing  when  broken. 
A  patent  has  been  re-issued  for  one  of  these  useful  articles,  which  seems 
to  present  all  the  proper  requisites,  and  great  simplicity.  It  is  a  simple 
stout  castor,  with  a  long  spindle  or  shank  inserted  in  a  deep  hole  in  the 
leg  of  the  chair  or  bedstead,  without  fastening ;  when  the  chair  or  bed- 
stead is  raised  from  the  floor,  the  castor,  of  course,  drops  out ;  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  how  many  injuries  have  beea 
inflicted  both  upon  the  person  and  furniture  where  fixed  castors  have  been 
attached  to  heavy  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  bedsteads,  by  leaving  the 
detached  parts  of  the  frame  to  stand  upon  two  castors,  the  slightest  jar 
being  sufficient  to  throw  them  down.  The  hole  in  the  leg  of  the  chair 
or  other  article  may  be  bushed  with  metal,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

SURGERY. 

Number  of  applications,  40. — Number  of  patents  granted,  19. 

The  records  of  the  office  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  progress 
in  this  class  of  inventions,  for  very  many  of  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments in  surgical  instruments  are  of  limited  use,  and  are  made  by  those 
who  can  aflbrd  to  give  their  improvements  to  the  profession  for  no  other 
compensation  than  the  award  of  increased  reputation.  Many  unsuccess- 
ful applications  have, been  made  for  patents  for  medicines  professing  to  be 
infallible  cures  for  various  diseases.  Without  attempting  to  discourage 
the  efbrts  of  ingenuity  in  the  healing  art,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  most  rigorous  investigation  and  exercise  of  your  discretionary  powers 
have  been  directed  to  the  decisions  of  such  applications. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  substantial  improvement  in  dental  in- 
struments, in  which  the  advantages  of  the  old  turnkey  have  been  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  forceps.  In  the  turnkey,  as  before  constructed, 
the  hook  was  to  be  fixed  under  the  tooth  by  the  insertion  of  the  finger,  or 
by  some  mechanical  contrivance  of  an  unmanageable  nature.  In  this  in- 
strument the  foicep^s  handles  are  so  combined  vfith  the  hook  of  the  turn- 
key as  that  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  handles  controls  the  move  - 
inents  of  the  hook,  and  fixes  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  saving  t)ii<:i 
mecessity  of  introducing  the  finger  in  the  mouth. 

An  artificial  nipple  has  been  the  subject  of  letters  patent.  Its  construe- 
aoii  is  novel,  and  has  evidently  been  the  result  of  close  observation  upoa 
die  philosophy  of  nursing.    Most  of  the  instruments  hitherto  used  Ibr 
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this  purpose  have  failed,  not  only  from  the  unfitness  of  the  material  used^ 
but  from  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  their  construction.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  inventor  is  as  follows  :  "  The  artificial  nipple,  in  figure  and 
dimensions,  resembles  other  devices  of  the  kind,  being  made  conical,  with 
the  wide  end  open,  the  edge  being  shaped  so  as  to  press  upon  without  in- 
juring the  breast.  The  small  end  is  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
minute  perforation  in  the  centre.  The  material  around  the  perforation 
projects  so  as  to  form  a  tube  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  over 
which  is  attached,  by  Hgatures  of  silver  wire,  a  tube  of  India  rubberj 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  This  last  tube  is  constructed  of  a  flat  piece 
of  India  rubber,  cut  square  at  one  end  and  conical  at  the  other.  It  is 
then  perforated  through  its  thickness  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  so  as  to 
leave  a  slit  on  its  upper  end,  and  the  lower  end  having  an  opening  large 
enough  to  fit  upon  the  projecting  part  of  the  nipple.^^ 

Another  improvement  has  also  been  made  in  the  material  of  this  instru- 
ment, the  nipple  being  made  of  the  elastic  portion  of  bone,  the  earthy  parts 
having  been  removed  by  chemical  process. 

Patents  have  been  granted  for  several  species  of  exercising  machinery^ 
designed  to  furnish  invalids,  who  are  confined  within  doors,  with  regular 
and  pleasing  exercise. 

A  few  patents  have  been  granted  for  abdomen  supporters  and  trasses 
for  hernia ;  and  although  some  of  the  improvements  seem  to  possess  in- 
trinsic merit,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  that  is  strikingly  novel 
in  this  branch. 

An  improvement  has  been  added  to  a  patent  for  a  galvanic  instrument 
designed  to  remedy  constipation  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  gal- 
vanic fluid  upon  the  rectum.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  tube  of  silver 
and  zinc,  being  separated  by  some  non-conducting  material.  The  use  of 
the  instrument  is  affirmed  to  produce  a  purgative  effect  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner, but  with  certainty.  The  improvement  consists  in  the  manner  of 
making  and  breaking  the  galvanic  circuit  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Number  of  applications,  40. — Number  of  patents  granted,  32. 

An  ingenious  device  in  machines  for  ruling  paper  has  been  patented 
by  which  the  ruling  may  be  stopped  at  any  desired  distance  fi'om  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  the  edge  of  the  paper  itself  performing  the  part  of  a  cam,, 
operating  to  raise  the  pens  from  the  paper  at  any  desired  point.  The  thick- 
ness of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  a  very  slight  thing  to  depend  upon  for  opera- 
ting machinery,  but  there  is  iio  doubt  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
invention,  as  the  model  furnished  the  office,  though  imperfect^  demonstra- 
ted the  fact. 

Writing-  machine. — A  very  elaborate  machine  for  writing  has  been  pa- 
tented, evidently  the  fruits  of  deep  study ;  and,  in  view  of  the  complexity 
of  results  produced  by  this  contrivance,  the  construction  is  exceed iogly 
simple,  as  well  as  its  operation.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  furnish 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  write,  the  means  of  writing,  by  sitting  before  a 
set  of  keys,  the  mere  touching  of  which  immediately  causes  the  corres- 
ponding letter  to  be  written  iipon  a  sheet  of  paper.  A  set  of  cams,  one 
for  each  letter,  are  made  to  operate  upon  the  pen,  so  that  all  the  rectilinear 
and  curved  movements  necessary  to  make  the  letters  are  readily  and  neatly 
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-produced,  and  in  conjunction  with  these  movements  the  paper  or  tables 
upon  which  the  writing  is  to  be  made  has  a  horizontal  movement  for 
spaciing  off  the  letters,  and,  at  the  completion  of  the  line,  a  vertical  move- 
ment for  spacing  the  lines.  The  model  accompanying  the  application  gave 
evidence  of  the  perfection  of  the  invention,  as  it  made  several  letters, with 
precision  and  beauty.* 

Inkstands. — A  variety  of  inkstands  have  been  patented  during  the  year, 
and  several  ingenious,  useful,  and  ornamental  kinds  of  inkstands  have 
come  into  use,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  countries.  The  object 
to  be  attained  in  most  of  them  is  to  protect  the  ink  from  evaporation,  and 
at  the  same  time  render  it  easily  accessible. 

Type  casting. — The  art  of  type  casting  has  within  a  few  years  past 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  and  under  a  patent  granted  in  the  past 
year,  the  process  has  been  so  expedited  as  to  leave  but  little  to  be  desired 
in  this  branch  of  art.  The  inventor  states  in  the  preamble  of  his  descrip- 
tion that  he  has  endeavored,  in  the  construction  of  his  machine,  to  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible,  by  mechanical  means,  the  process  of  type  casting  as 
usually  performed  by  hand. 

Type  setting. — Many  attempts  have  hitherto  been  made,  without  suc- 
cess, to  print  from  types  arranged  upon  a  cylinder,  the  failure  growing 
chiefly  out  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  types  with  regularity,  and 
retaining  them  firmly  in  position.  In  an  invention  for  this  purpose,  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  granted,  the  inventor  professes  to  have  remedied 
the  above  difficulties,  and  made  printing  practicable  by  this  desirable  meth- 
od. The  types  (of  uniform  size)  are  of  a  pyramidal  form,  to  adapt  them 
to  their  position  around  the  cylinder,  and  are  held  firmly  together  by 
means  of  rules  or  strips  of  metal  fitting  into  recesses  made  in  the  types 
for  this  purpose. 

Elecirotyping  types.— A.  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement 
in  forming  types  by  the  electrotype  process,  which  offers  some  facilities, 
although  it  would  appear,  in  view  of  the  rapidity  and  precision  with  which 
typecasting  is  performed,  and  the  recent  improvements  in  stereotype  cast- 
ing, that  the  electrotyping  process  cannot  compete  with  them  in  point  of 
■economy. 

Anastatic  printing. — Among  the  notable  inventions  of  the  last  year  is 
one  for  printing  from,  or  copying,  all  kinds  of  printed  work,  producing 
perfect  fac  similies  of  old  works,  and  multiplying  copies  indefinitely. 
Such  an  invention  cannot  fail  to  excite  deep  and  general  interest,  and 
even  some  alarm,  when  it  is  announced  that  an  engraved  bank  note  may 
be  copied  with  perfect  fidelity  by  the  anastatic  process.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared 
in  relation  to  forgeries  as  may  at  first  sight  be  anticipated.  Forgeries  will 
be  made  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  amount 
of  crime  of  this  nature  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  facilities  afforded 
by  these  so  basely  prostituted  discoveries  in  science.  For  every  advantage 
borrowed  or  stolen  by  the  forger  from  the  open  hand  of  science,  she  holds 
in  her  other  hand  the  checks  for  villainy-— the  guarantees  of  public  pro- 
tection. 

For  written  notes  and  signatures  a  test  paper  is  offered,  with  which 

*  Since  the  above  was  "written,  an  entire  letter,  written  by  the  machine,  has  been  kindly  fur- 
Jiished,  of  which  the  annexed  engraving  is  a  fac  simile. 

o  .  -- 
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neither  chemical  nor  mechanical  devices  for  erasure  can  tamper.  For 
printed  notes,  she  offers  materials  which  will  counteract  the  attempts  to 
reprint  by  anastatic  or  any  other  process.  As  such  facilities  for  reproduc- 
tion and  counterfeiting  increase,  they  are  met  with  corresponding  increase 
of  vigilance,  and  the  chance  of  detection  is  not  diminished.  The  extra- 
ordinary art  of  anastatic  printing  has  been  patented  in  this  country  to  for- 
eigners, and,  as  far  as  ascertained,  has  been  practised  with  success  in  the 
city  of  London.  The  pateut  was  granted  for  the  process  as  hereafter 
given,  and  not,  of  course,  for  the  result  or  principle.  The  credit  of  the 
discovery,  and  of  the  first  successful  production  of  copies  from  an  en- 
graving or  other  printed  work,  belongs  to  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  now  of  Mystic,  Connecticut ;  and,  according  to  the  most 
creditable  testimony,  his  results  are  far  more  perfect  than  any  hitherto  at^ 
tained  by  others.*  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  per- 
fecting his  art,  and  I  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge  of  his  success 
in  this  invention  many  years  ago.  But,  as  the  office  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  details  of  his  process,  no  reference  could  be  made  t©  him,  and 
the  patent  was  accordingly  granted  as  above  stated.  It  is  possible  that 
the  two  inventors  have  aimed  at  similar  results  by  entirely  different  means ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  but  justice  to  a  real  inventor,  and  the  welb- 
earned  reputation  of  our  country  in  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts,  that 
this  mention  should  be  made,  and  credit  given  where  credit  is  so  evident- 
ly due.  The  process  of  anastatic  printing  is  substantially  as  given  in  the 
following  description,  viz  :  "  We  lay  the  written  or  printed  side  on  a  dean 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  wet  the  upper  side  equally  by  means  of  a 
soft  brush,  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  of  1.362  specific- 
gravity,  and  eight  parts  of  water  by  weight.  So  soon  as  the  water  has 
completely  soaked  through  the  ^  orignal,'  we  lay  it  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  and  remove  the  excess  of  dilute  acid  by  gentle  pressure, 
and  if  the  acid  has  equally  penetrated  the  «  original,'  we  lay  its  written 
surface  on  the  cleaned  metallic  surface,  place  double  blotting  paper  over 
it,  and  pass  it  under  considerable  rolling  pressure,  which  causes  the 
acid  to  attack  the  metal  where  unprotected  by  the  writing,  drawing,  or 
printing,  v^c,  on  the  original,  and  produce  what  we  call  a  negative  etch- 
ing. 

"  Printed  books  of  ten  years  generally  require  about  24  hours,  and 
those  of  thirty  to  forty  years,  some  days ;  but,  after  that  age,  no  material 
difference  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
printing  ink.  When  we  consider  that  the  originals  have  been  sufficiently 
acted  on  by  the  acid,  we  remove  the  cover  and  add  water,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  acid  contained  in  each  sheet  to  such  a  degree  as  that  it 
shall  not  act  strongly  or  disagreeably  on  the  tongue  v/hen  brought  into 
contact.  We  now  lay  the  original  between  sheets  of  clean  blotting  pa- 
per, and  subject  them  to  slight  pressure  to  remove  superfluous  moisture ; 
we  then  lay  it  on  the  polished  metallic  surface  as  before  described,  and 
subject  it  to  much  greater  rolling  pressure  than  recent  originals.  If  saving 
of* time  is  an  object,  and  when  the  originals  have  been  very  much  indura- 
ted and  dried,  as  in  engravings,  &c.,  we  proceed  by  washing  over  the 
back  of  the  original  to  be  transferred  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 

*  Mr,  Dixon's  discovery  is  mentioned  in  a  work  entitled  ''Science  applied  to  Domestic  and 
Mechanic  Arts,"  by  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  published  in  1841 ;  and  in  the  same  work  is  given  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon's  printing.  This  woik  was  brought  to  notice  after  the  completion  of 
this  report. 
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impure  rain  water,  or  distilled  water,  of  about  1.014  specific  gravity, 
which  we  prefer  to  carbonate  of  potash,  as  that  substance  would  evolve 
gas  in  the  next  process ;  and  when  the  original  is  fully  soaked,  we  prepare 
a  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  in  a  shallow  flat  basin,  or  on 
a  sheet  of  glass  with  a  wax  border  to  form  tank  sides ;  we  then  place  the 
original,  which  has  been  soaked  in  caustic  potash,  in  this  solution,  with 
the  face  to  be  transferred  uppermost,  and  a  reaction  takes  place  between 
the  tartaric  acid  and  potash  in  the  paper,  forming  crystals  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, which  appear  over  the  whole  surface,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  leaving  only  those  parts  which  are  protected  with  printing  ink  un- 
covered with  crystals.  We  next  roll  a  hard  lithographic  inking-roUer, 
charged  with  a  small  portion  of  ink,  over  its  wet  surface  several  times,  and 
in  several  directions,  until  the  black  lines  become  revived  by  a  new  coat 
of  ink,  leaving  the  blank  part  of  the  paper  covered  with  crystals  almost 
untouched.  We  next  remove  the  superfluous  ink  by  a  second  application 
of  a  hard  roller,  uncharged  with  ink,  and  dissolve  the  crystals  of  cream 
of  tartar  by  immersing  the  paper  for  some  hours  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
twenty  parts  water  by  one  part  acid  of  1.362  specific  gravity  by  weight; 
after  which  it  is^  partially  dried  in  blotting  paper  placed  on  the  metallic 
surface,  '  and  subjected  to  slight  pressure  as  before.' 

"  We  remove  the  '  originals'  from  the  plate  after  pressure,  and  wash 
the  plate  over  in  all  directions  with  very  thick  gum-water,  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  and  next  rub  up  or  fill  in  the  plate  with  a  linen  rag  or  sponge 
charged  with  a  mixture  of  lithographic  printing  ink  and  gum- water, 
wherever  it  has  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acids,  which  opera- 
tion of  charging  the  plate  constantly  follows  the  continuous  washing  with 
gum,  as  it  is  usual  for  litho^graphic  printers  to  charge  their  stones;  and  if 
the  transfer  has  been  not  quite  complete,  or  is  from  old  work,  this  process 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  on6  h^ur  or  more." 

"  What  we  claim  is — 

"  First,  the  herein  described  process  whereby  we  transfer  by  means  of 
treating  the  '  originals'  with  acids  of  strength  varying  with  the  indura- 
tion of  the  ink,  and  so  pressing  out  the  acid  as  to  cause  an  etching  of  the 
blank  spaces,  and  a  reversed  impression  of  the  original  (where  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  acid)  or  metallic  surfaces. 

"  Second,  the  process  of  reviving  the  printing  ink  on  originals,  by  first 
acting  on  them  with  caustic  potash,  or  its  carbonate,  and  tartaric  acid,  so 
as  to  form  cream  of  tartar  in  the  paper,  which  prevents  the  adherence  of 
fresh  ink  in  the  blank  spaces,  while  the  old  ink  is  left  in  a  state  to  take  up 
an  additional  quantity  from  a  roller  pressed  over  it. 

"  Third,  the  herein  described  process  of  preventing  the  adhesion  of 
printing  ink,  during  the  operation  of  printing,  to  any  part  of  the  plates, 
which  are  required  to  remain  blank,  by  acting  upon  such  blank  surfaces 
with  acid  preparations  of  phosphorus." 

Test  paper  for  notes,  ^c. — The  invention  patented  under  this  caption, 
and  before  alluded  to,  consists  of  a  colored  or  test  sheet  of  paper,  covered 
with  a  white  sheet  or  surface,  or  a  delicate  colored  sheet  on  one  or  both 
sides.  "  The  object  is  to  protect  the  test  or  colored  sheet  from  being  tam- 
pered with  by  any  chemical  agents  employed  to  obliterate  writings,  and  to 
prevent  the  using  of  any  sharp  instrument  or  rubbers  for  scraping  or  era- 
sing writings,  as,  should  any  chemical  agent  be  employed,  the  test  or  color- 
ed sheet  would  be  so  changed  as  to  alter  conspicuously  the  former  appear- 
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ance  of  the  paper,  and  the  white  or  delicate  sheet  or  sheets,  surface  or 
surfaces,  would  likewise  be  imbued  with  a  stain  or  color  produced  by  the 
action  of  those  chemical  agents  on,  and  thence  from  the  color  of,  the  test 
sheet ;  the  result,  therefore,  would  destroy  the  appearance  of  both,  videlicet, 
tho  outer  white  or  delicate  colored  sheet  or  sheets,  surface  or  surfaces,  and 
the  test  or  colored  sheet.  This  being  done,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  the  said  safety  and  protective  paper  assume  its  original  appearance, 
for,  if  you  attempted  to  whiten  or  renew  the  delicate  color  of  the  outer 
sheet  or  sheets,  surface  or  surfaces,  you  would  thereby  completely  destroy 
the  appearance  of  the  test  or  colored  sheet ;  and,  if  you  attempted  to  color 
the  test  sheet,  you  would  likewise  produce  a  darker  color  on  the  white  or 
delicate  outer  sheet  or  sheets,  surface  or  surfaces.  The  one  is  a  protec- 
tion to  the  other.  As  to  the  appKcation  of  any  sharp  instrument  or  rub- 
ber, for  scraping  or  erasing  writing,  being  employed,  the  effect  produced 
would  be  such  that,  when  applied  sufficiently  to  obliterate  either  a  figure  or 
word,  the  test  or  colored  sheet  would  appear  conspicuous,  and  the  part 
disfigured  could  not  be  renovated  ;  consequently  the  obliteration,  would 
always  be  detected.'^  ] 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  above  described  improvement, 
or  manufacture,  or  combination  of  a  colored  sheet  of  test  paper,  and  one 
or  more  plain  white,  or  lighter,  or  darker,  or  different  colored  sheets,  or  , 
surfaces  of  paper,  applied  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  test  sheet  substan-- 
tially  as  above  specified." 

Printers^  ink. — An  important  improvement  has  been  patented  for  print- 
ers^ ink,  which  consists  chiefly  in  mixing  coalaphane,  one  of  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  with  the  materials  known  as  resins, 
gum  resins,  or  bitumens,  and  with  lampbladc,  or  black  in  suitable  pro- 
portions. The  advantages  claimed  are  cheapness,  durability,  and  diffi- 
culty of  erasion.  I'^ie  ink  is  freed  from  empyreumatic  odor,  and,  from  the 
specimens  of  printing  presented,  must  answer  well. 

Musical  instruments. — Since  the  grant  of  a  patent,  in  1844,  for  what 
was  denominated  the  ^Eolian  attachment,  or  the  combination  of  the  piano 
forte  and  accordeon,  genius  has  been  upon  the  stretch  to  improve  upon 
this  combination;  and  the  piano  forte  and  accordeon,  in  their  separate 
uses,  have  been  variously  modified  and  improved.  Two  patents  have  \ 
been  granted  for  modes  of  tuning  the  accordeon  reeds.  The  tuning  of 
the  reed  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  is  effected  by  filing  off  an  exceeding 
small  portion  at  a  time,  until  it  vibrates  to  the  proper  pitch.  By  the 
methods  now  adopted,  the  tuning  is  effected  by  merely  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  length  of  the  spring  by  means  of  sliding  rests.  In  one  of 
the  inventions,  the  claim  is  made  to  '^  tuning  reeds  by  means  of  movea- 
ble clamps,  which  gripe  the  reeds  and  embrace  a  part  of  the  plate  to  which 
the  reeds  are  attached,  and  admit  of  sliding  or  moving  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  vibrating  part  of  the  reed,  and  thus  regulate  the  tone." 

The  claim  in  the  other  is,  to  ''  confining  the  thin  metallic  reeds  in  a 
sliding  plate,  and  securing  the  reed  and  sliding  plate  in  a  case,  so  that  the 
pitch  of  the  reed  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  turning  of  a  screw  at- 
tached to  tbe  sliding  plate." 

Piano  fortes.— A.  patent  has  been  granted  for  attaching  a  swell  to  the 
piano,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  tones,  and 
also,  in  the  language  of  the  inventor,  to  furnish  the  explosive  tones.  The 
sounding  part  of  the  instrument  is  enclosed  in  a  tight  case,  provided  with 
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shutters,  which,  by  the  action  of  a  pedal,  are  opened  gradually  to  produce 
the  swell,  and  suddenly  to  produce  the  explosive  tones. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  patent  was  granted  for  a  mode  of  pro- 
ducing harmonic  tones  upon  the  piano  by  connecting  with  a  pedal  an  ap- 
pratus  which  made  slight  pressure  upon  the  middle  of  the'  strings,  in 
imitation  of  the  delicate  touch  of  the  finger  which  produces  these  exqui- 
site tones  upon  the  violin  and  other" stringed  instruments,  thus  producing 
the  harmonic  octaves.  Pressure  upon  other  nodal  points  of  the  strings 
would  of  course  produce  other  harmonic  tones. 

A  patent  has  also  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  striking  the  octaves  upon 
the  piano  without  the  necessity  of  stretching  the  fingers  after  the  usual 
mode.  The  improvement  is  to  produce,  by  striking  upon  one  key,  the 
effect  that  usually  results  from  striking  it  and  the  eighth  or  any  particular 
key  beyond  it,  in  order  that  those  persons  who  find  it  difficult  to  reach  an 
octave  upon  the  series  of  keys  may  easily  produce  the  same  result  by 
striking  one  single  key.     The  inventors  give  the  following  description : 

''  Our  invention  is  not  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  striking  of  octaves, 
as  it  will  be  evident  that  a  piano  forte  can  be  readily  arranged  so  that  the 
effects  of  any  two  keys  of  the  series  may  be  similarly  produced.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  our  invention,  we  will  suppose  that  the  first  key 
hammer  of  the  bass  operates  upon  one,  two,  or  more  strings^  a  a,  in  the 
usual  manner.  We  will  further  suppose  that  the  strings  b  h  are  those  be- 
longing to  the  other  extremity  of  the  octave,  or  that  they  are  sounded  by 
means  of  the  hammer  of  the  eighth  key  on  the  rightof  that  first  mention- 
ed. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  well  known  the  little  finger  of  one 
hand  must  be  pressed  on  one  key,  and  the  thumb  on  the  other,  the  opera- 
tion requiring  a  considerable  and  often  very  inconvenient  stretching  of  the 
hand;  being,  besides,  attended  with  other  difficulties  and  dangers  well 
known  to  pianists.  •     ^ 

'•'•  In  order  to  effect  the  two  sounds  by  means  of  one  key,  we  arrange  by 
the  side  of  the  wire  or  string  a,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  another  or 
supplementary  string  or  wire,  which  is  carried  out  and  sustained  over  a 
supplementary  bridge,  arranged  and  constructed  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  the  passage  and  vibration  of  the  string  over  it  without  contact 
therewith,  the  said  bridge  having  suitable  contrivances  applied  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  supplementary  stri?ig  at  the  same  level  with  the 
strings  a  a. 

''  This  supplementary  string  is  of  the  same  length,  or  is  tuned  so  as  to 
emit  the  same  sound,  or  as  near  the  same  as  may  be  desired,  as  that  of  the 
strings  h  b,  or  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  octave.  The  hammer  is  made 
wide  enough  to  strike  at  the  same  time  upon  the  strings  a  a  and  the  sup- 
plementary string,  so  that  when  its  key  is  struck,  a  double  sound,  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  octave,  is  produced." 

^'  Having  thus  set  forth  our  invention,  we  shall  claim  one  or  more  sup- 
plementary strings,  damper,  and  bridge,  (or  other  analogous  contrivance 
for  supporting  the  strings  and  checking  their  vibration  as  above  set^fcrth,) 
in  combination  with  the  string  a,  or  strings  a  a,  of  a  note,  and  struck  by 
the  same  hammer  substantially  in  the  manner  above  specified.  We 
also  claim  the  making  the  pad  of  the  hammerhead  of  different  degrees  of 
elasticity,  or  harder  in  that  part  of  it  strictly  beneath,  and  which  rests 
upon  the  supplementary  string,  than  it  is  in  the  part  or  parts  beneath,  and 
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which  strike  the  other  strings,  a  a,  the  same  being  for  the  purpose  above 
explained." 

Another  improvement  of  a  distinct  character,  but  to  attain  the  same 
end,  has  been  patented ;  and  although  it  renders  the  work  of  the  piano 
somewhat  compUcated,  yet  it  must  afford  much  facility  in  many  passages. 
Any  number  of  keys  or  hammers  are  connected  together  by  coupling 
levers ;  so  that  the  striking  of  any  one  key  shall,  by  means  of  the  coupling 
lever,  strike  the  note  of  its  octave,  and  the  coupling  is  so  arranged  that 
the  parts  striking  the  octaves  are  thrown  out  of  action  at  pleasure.  The 
inventor  does  not  intend  to  limit  the  application  of  his  invention  to  the 
production  of  octaves,  but  to  adapt  it  to  any  other  series  of  notes,  as  taste 
may  require. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  making  keyed  bugles  of  tor- 
toise shell.  In  this  ingenious  and  beautiful  device  the  brilliant  tone  of 
the  bugle  is  preserved,  while  the  instrument  is  made  extremely  light ;  and 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  material,  it  is  not  subject  to  deterioration  of  tone 
from  indentations.  The  instrument  is  mad^  in  five  parts,  which  are 
welded  together  in  an  ingenious  and  perfect  manner. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Number  of  applications,  15.— Number  of  patents  granted,  6. 

Clocks. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  propel- 
ling power  of  clocks,  by  which  a  regular  first  mover  and  maintaining 
power  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  weight  or  coiled  spring  and  fusee ; 
which  improvement  is  described  as  follows  : 

^'  I  make  use  of  a  spring,  single  or  with  leaves,  fastened  by  its  centre  to 
the  bottom  of  the  clock  case,  or  in  any  convenient  place.  This  spring  can- 
stitutes  the  firsl  mover  and  m.aintaining  power.  Now  if  the  cord  or  chain 
that  is  usu^ly  wound  on  the  barrel  be  attached  directly  to  the  extremity 
of  this  spring,  it  would  draw  the  said  cord  or  chain  with  more  force,  and 
unwind  a  greater  quantity  of  it  from  the  barrel  at  one  time  than  another, 
so  that  the  movement  of  the  clock  would  never  be  regular. 

"  To  correct  this  irregularity  of  the  spring,  I  have  contrived  to  have  the 
end  of  the  spring  applied  to  a  current  lever  of  the  second  order,  to  which 
the  cord  or  chain  is  connected,  which  lever  is  continually  increasing  in 
length  and  power  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  force  of  the  spring  decreases 
or  becomes  weaker  as  it  extends  itself ;  thus  maintaining  the  action  of  the 
spring  regularly  and  equally,  which  is  the  great  desideratum  in  the  con- 
struction of  clocks  with  plain  springs,  instead  of  the  heretofore  used  cum- 
bersome and  expensive  weights." 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  balance  wheel  of 
clocks,  consisting  in  the  "  employment  of  a  suspension  piece  which  sus- 
tains the  lower  sides  of  the  arbor,  on  which  the  balance  wheel  is  placed 
in  such  manner  as  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  balance  wheel  and  its 
arbor ^rom  the  pivots  thereof" 

An  improvement  in  the  chronometer  balance  has  been  the  subject  of 
letters  patent.  The  balance  is  made  as  usual,  of  two  laminae  of  different 
metals,  mounted  on  the  staff  by  the  cross  arms  in  the  mode  usually  adopt- 
ed ;  but  the  rim  of  the  balance  is  made  with  the  arm  so  placed  relatively 
with  the  divisions  in  the  rim,  that  the  spaces  between  the  centres  of  the 
arm,  from  the  junction  with  the  rim  to  the  extremities  formed  by  each 
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division  in  the  rim,  is  as  near  as  possible  an  arc,  forming  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore  made,  nearly  or  quite  an  entire  half 
circle. 

•  LEATHER.  • 

Number  of  applications,  30. — Number  of  patents  granted,  21. 

But  little  of  intrinsic  novelty  or  merit  has  been  developed  under  this 
head.  A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  new  mode  of  preparing  skins  pre- 
vious to  tanningj  with  a  view  to  hasten  the  process  ;  the  hide  is  perforated 
by  very  fine  steel  points,  either  upon  the  flesh  or  grained  side,  the  steel 
points  being  very  close,  so  as  effectually  to  pierce  the  hide,  and  thus  fa- 
cilitate the  introduction  of  the  tanning  material.  The  inventor  intends  to 
make  this  perforation  by  percussion  or  pressure.  The  inventor  asserts 
that  the  puncturing  of  the  leather  does  not  materially  affect  its  strength, 
nor  make  it  more  permeable  to  water. 

CAOUTCHOUC. 

Nulnber  of  applications,  14. — Number  of  patents  granted,  10. 

The  rapid  progress  now  making  in  the  art  of  preparing  and  applying 
India  rubber,  the  large  number  of  applications  made  for  patents  under 
this  head,  have  rendered  it  necessary,  in  the  apportionment  of  subjects  for 
examination,  to  constitute  a  distinct  class,  under  the  head  of  caoutchouc. 

Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  divesting  the  rubber  fabric  of 
sulphur,  but  most  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  have  still  a  strong  odor 
of  sulphur,  vvhich  is  extremely  tenacious,  adhering  for  a  long  time  to  the 
fingers,  after  even  a  slight  handling;  and,  where  the  articles  are  worn, the 
sulphur  escaping  tarnishes  every  article  of  silver  carried  ^about  the  per- 
son. The  shirred  or  corrugated  India  rubber  fabrics,  of  which  suspend- 
ers are  now  so  extensively  made,  is  an  article  of  much  importance,  and 
has  been  -applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  In  the  report  of 
last  year  a  brief  description  was  given  of  the  shirring  process.  A  patent 
has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  shirring  process,  which  will 
be  best  understood  from  the  description  of  the  inventor.  Shirred  or 
corrugated  India  rubber  fabrics,  which  consist  of  strips  or  threads  of  India 
rubber  laid  between  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  any  kind,  have  been  heretofore 
made  by  passing  the  threads  or  strips  of  India  rubber,  in  a  stretched  state 
and  between  two  pieces  of  cloth,  (which  have  the  surfaces  which  come 
txDgether,  and  embrace  the  strips  of  India  rubber,  prepared  with  India  rub- 
ber cement,)  between  two  rollers  covered  with  some  elastic  substance,  to 
give  the  requisite  pressure,  and  cause  the  prepared  surfaces  of  the  pieces 
of  cloth  to  adhere  to  -the  strips  or  threads  of  India  rubber  and  to  each 
other. 

"This  mode  of  operation,  although  a  great  and  valuable  improvement 
in  the  arts,  makes  an  imperfect  fabric,  v/ith  the  edges  of  the  ribs  formed 
by  the  strips  or  threads  of  India  rubber  of  an  irregular  form  and  rugged, 
and  with  the  surfaces  of  the  two  pieces  of  cloth  imperfectly  connected  be- 
tween the  strips  of  India  rubber.  But  my  improvements  remedy  these 
defects ;  and  they  consist,  first,  in  making  the  rollers  between  which  the 
fabric  is  formed  of  metal  or  other  hard  substance,  with  their  surfaces 
grooved  in  the  direction  of  their  periphery,  to  correspond  with  the  number 
^nd  size  of  the  India  rubber  strips  and  the  spaces  between  them,  the  strips 
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passing  in  the  grooves,  and  the  two  pieces  of  cloth  being  pressed  together 
between  them  by  the  ridges,  and  the  grooves  being  of  such  depth  as  to  in- 
sure sufficient  pressure  to  cause  the  pieces  of  cloth  to  adhere  to  the  s.trips- 
of  India  rubbw."  ««»♦ 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  of  uniting  the  various  parts  in  making  shirred  or  corrugated 
India  rubber  fabrics,  by  passing  the  cloth  and  strips  of  India  rubber  be-' 
tween  pressure  rollers,  one  or  both  of  which  is  grooved  to  receive  the  strips 
of  India  rubber,  and  make  pressure  on  the  cloth  between  the  strips. 

*'  And  I  also  claim  connecting  the  driving  feed  roller  with  the  gearing 
which  drives  it,  by  means  of  a  ratchet,  to  admit  of  turning  it  back  to 
stretch  the  strips  of  India  rubber,  when  this  is  combined  with  pressure 
rollers,  the  peripheries  of  which  move  with  greater  velocity  than  that  of 
the  feed  rollers." 

Cutting  India  rubber  into  threads  or  strips. — This  operation,  which  is- 
one  of  the  most  important  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  shirring,  has 
been  usually  performed  by  cutting  a  long  sheet  of  prepared  rubber  into 
narrow  strips,  by  means  of  a  series  of  revolving  parallel  knives.  The  cut- 
ting cannot  be  made  in  a  suitable  manner  unless  the  knives  are  constantly 
wetted  by  the  dripping  of  water.  A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  new 
mode  of  cutting  by  means  of  a  series  or  gang  of  knives,  having  a  rapid  or 
vibratory  movement,  and  carried  over  the  sheet  of  rubber,  which  is  passed 
over  a  smooth  roller  of  metal  or  of  wood,  the  knives  being  kept  continu- 
ally wet  with  the  dripping  of  water. 

Another  improvement  in  the  cutting  machines  has  been  patented,  pre- 
senting a  novel  feature.  In  the  usual  mode  of  cutting,  the  knives,  which 
are  of  thin  circular  plates,  are  arranged  upon  a  shaft  parallel  to  each  other, 
having  a  plate  gf  metal  of  the  desired  thickness  between  them  to  keep- 
them  the  proper  distance  apart,  and  the  whole  are  tightly  screwed  up 
together  by  a  nut  at  one  end. 

An  important  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  machine  for  cutting 
India  rubber  into  threads,  and  secured  by  letters  patent.  The  cutting^ 
knives  have  usually  beeu  screwed  up  tightly  upon  the  shaft,  and  their 
cutting  edges  thin  and  sharp.  In  the  improvement  mentioned  there  are 
two  sets  of  disks,  with  their  edges  of  the  thickness  of  the  strips  of  India- 
rubber  to  be  cut,  and  these  two  sets,  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  per- 
form the  cutting.  A  peculiarity  of  this  invention  consists  in  not  having 
nuts  or  disks  between  the  knives  to  regulate  their  distances,  the  disks  or 
knives  themselves  performing"  that  function;  and  thus,  as  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  knives  wear  away,  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
proper  distances. 

Several  patents  have  also  been  granted  for  inventions  for  new  fabrics  of 
India  rubber.  One  consists  in  impregnating  the  India  rubber,  or  body  of 
the  cloth,  with  emery,  sand,  or  other  suitable  grit,  or  with  filings  of  iron, 
or  other  metals,  or  with  other  hard  substances,  thereby  making  a  cloth  or 
fabric  firm  and  solid,  and  suitable  for  sheathing  vessels,  for  the  covering 
of  floors  as  carpeting,  for  the  soles  of  shoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  uses. 

Another  is  for  imparting  additional  strength,  solidity,  and  durability  to 
India  rubber  fabrics,  by  combining  with  it  the  shearings,  clippings,  or* 
nappings  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hair,  fur,  or  any  fibrous  substance.  The 
fabrics  made  in  this  way  are  firm,  solid,  having  a  smooth  surface  resem- 
bling leather. 
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Another  patent  has  been  granted  for  combining  stocking  knit  fabric 
with  sheets  of  India  rubber,  the  rubber  being  cemented  either  between 
two  layers  of  the  knit  fabric,  or  in  any  other  way  as  to  form  an  elastic 
fabric.  There  are  many  other  applications  of  the  rubber  fabrics,  such  as 
to  boats,  life  preservers,  (fee,  which  being  special  in  their  character,  will 
be  considered  under  their  respective  classes.  Some  very  beautiful  fabrics 
have  been  produced  in  this  country  by  weaving  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
fibrous  materials,  with  threads  of  India  rubber  under  tension.  It  is  b  5- 
lieved  that  this  invention  has  been  really  made  in  this  country,  by  an 
individual  who  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  before  him, 
although  it  had  been  patented  in  England  several  years  before. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Number  of  applications,  48. — Number  of  patents  granted,  40. 

Salt  making. — An  important  improvement  has  been  received  by  patent 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and,  judging  from  the  specimen  furnished,  and 
its  low  price,  the  inventor  or  discoverer  will  not  be  long  in  reaping  his 
reward.  The  claim  of  the  inventor  will  convey  the  whole  idea  in  an 
intelligible  manner: 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  discovery,  art^  or  improvement,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  art  or  process  of  separating  the 
impurities  contained  in  salt  water  or  brine,  in  its  crude  state,  by  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  to  the  salt  water  taken  from  the  salt 
springs,  wells,  or  other  source,  in  its  crude  state,  when  properly  mixed 
and  dissolved,  to  bring  the  brine  in  the  vats  or  cisterns  to  immediate 
saturation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  precipitating  the  impurities  and  de- 
positing them  in  the  bottom  of  the  vats  or  cisterns,  without  the  aid  of 
evaporation  or  of  solar  or  of  artificial  heat.  I  do  not  clairh  adding  salt  to 
salt  water  for  the  purpose  of  concentration,  as  is  frequently  done.  But  I 
do  claim  the  process  above  described  of  separating  the  impurities  from 
salt  water  by  the  addition  of  salt  thereto,  allowing  the  impurities  sufficient 
time  to  settle,  and  the  drawing  off  for  evaporation.^' 

Filters  and  refrigerators. — An  improvement  in  this  useful  combination 
has  been  patented,  in  which  the  filter  is  so  combined  with  the  refrigerator 
that  the  water,  when  drawn  off  from  the  refrigerator,  shall  be  supplied  from 
the  filter,  and  consume  no  more  ice  than  is  required  to  cool  the  quantity 
of  water  needed  for  use.  The  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  filtering  is 
upwards,  and  the  direction  of  the  wf.ter  through  the  filter  may  be  reversed 
at  pleasure,  and  thus  thoroughly  cleanse  the  filtering  materials. 

A  new  plan  for  a  refrigerator  has  been  patented",  and  differs  from  most 
refrigerators  for  keeping  meat,  &c.,  in  two  particulars,  viz :  the  air  in  the 
cold  apartment  is  dry,  not  being  in  contact  with  the  ice,  and  the  apart- 
ment is  ventilated  by  several  modes.  Usually,  in  refrigerators,  meat  and 
other  articles  to  be  preserved  become  impregnated  with  mustiness  or  un- 
pleasant odors,  owing  to  the  moisture  from  the  ice  and  the  closeness  of 
the  apartui^nt.  The  ice  is  placed  in  an  apartment  by  itself,  through 
which  passes  a  coiled  tube  communicating  with  the  external  air  and  the 
apartment  in  which  the  provisions  are  kept.  By  means  of  a  fan,  bellows, 
or  other  contrivance  for  circulating  air,  the  air  is  driven  through  the  coiled 
tube,  becoming  cooled  in  its  passage,  and  enters  the  apartment  for  pro- 
visions in  a  dry  state. 
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A  new  oil,  which  the  inventors  have  denominated  the  American  oil, 
has  been  patented,  and  from  the  specimen  aflforded  it  must  answer  the 
purpose  ofiiibrication  in  place  of  the  fatty  oils.  It  is  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  resin.  Oil  of  a  certain  character  has  been  before  obtained 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  resin,  but  the  inventors  claim  that  they 
have  discovered  a  nev/  hydro-carbon,  not  before  known  to  chemists. 
This  interesting  class  of  compounds  is  frequently  receiving  new  contri- 
butions, and  as  slight  changes  in  the  processes,  even  of  temperature, 
result  in  new  combinations  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  the  discovery. 

Coloring  matter  from  quercitron. — The  patentees  of  this  process  have, 
by  a  slight  modification  of  the  process  of  separating  yellow  coloring  matter 
from  quercitron  bark,  introduced  a  substantial  improvement.  When  gel- 
atine is  added  to  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  the  tannin  combining  with  the 
gelatine  leaves  the  coloring  matter  precipitated  and  partly  suspended  in 
the  liquid.  The  coloring  matter  thus  separated  is  impure  and  deficient 
in  brilliancy.  In  the  improved  process  the  decoction  is  made  and  brought 
to  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sufficient 
time  for  the  coloring  matter  to  subside,  when  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
drawn  off  and  the  coloring  obtained  in  a  clear  and  bright  form.  The 
process  has  a  tv/ofold  bearing.  The  liquid  drawn  off  is  used  for  tanning, 
and  the  coloring  is  fully  extracted  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Coloring  tnatter  from  spent  madder. — A  very  considerable  saving  is 
eifected  by  an  invention  for  obtaining  a  good  available  coloring  from  spent 
madder.  To  three  pounds  of  washed  spent  madder,  five  gallons  of  water 
are  added,  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  raise  its  strength  one 
degree  by  the  hydrometer.  After  standing  two  minutes,  the  water  is  drawn 
off,  and  five  gallons  more  of  water  added,  with  eight  ounces  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  for  the  purpose  of  neutrahzing  any  remaining  acid. 
In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  stand  fifteen  minutes.  The  liquor  is  then  filter- 
ed off,  and  the  residue  dried  in  a  warm  arid  close  room ;  and  when  pul- 
verized, it  is  ready  for  use  as  madder  is  ordinarily  used.  From  the  speci- 
mens presented  to  the  office,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  value,  if 
the  result  is  certain  in  all  cases,  for  it  makes  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
thrown  away  an  available  article. 

Concentrated  portable  jelly. — Letters  patent  have  been  secured  for  a 
mode  of  preparing  gelatine  in  such  manner  that  a  small  portion  of  it  add- 
ed to  hot  water,  and  turned  into  moulds  to  cool,  affords  at  once  a  palata- 
ble jelly,  with  no  other  labor  of  preparation.  The  jelly  is  brought  into  a 
concentrated  state  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  having  previously  all  the  con- 
diments necessary  for  flavoring  mixed  with  it ;  it  is  then  packed  in  bottles 
and  is  ready  for  use  ;  the  whole  making  of  the  jelly  being  simply  the  dis- 
solving a  small  portion  of  the  concentrated  jelly  in  hot  water,  and  suffer- 
ing the  whole  to  cool. 

Rotting  hemp. — This  subject  has  suddenly  become  one  of  much  specu- 
lation and  contention  among  inventors,  and  it  appears  that  some  impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  developed  in  the  preparation  of  hemp  and 
flax,  particularly  in  the  rotting  process.  In  the  old  process  of  water  rotting,  the 
time  required  varied  from  five  to  fourteen  days  according  to  circumstances ; 
in  the  process  of  dew  rotting,  from  two  to  six  or  eight  weeks ;  and  in  the 
process  called  mixed  rotting — that  is,  commencing  the  rotting  in  water  and 
completing  in  the  air — from  two  to  three  weeks.     Under  the  recent  im- 
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proved  processes,  the  whole  process  is  completed  in  a  day  and  a  half,  or 
two  days  at  farthest.  In  the  old  methods  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
air  or  water  was  relied  upon,  and  of  course  the  process  was  more  or  les^ 
rapid  as  the  temperature  was  higher  or  lower.  In  the  new  mode  artificial 
heat  is  resorted  to.  The  hemp  or  flax  is  put  into  large  vats  and  steeped 
in  warm  water,  until  it  is  completely  macerated  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  to  this  macerated  condition,  the  temperature  is  suddenly  raised 
to  the  boihng  point,  which  arrests  all  further  rotting.  The  critical  point 
in  hemp  rotting  is  to  check  the  putrefactive  process  at  the  proper  time,  and 
where  it  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  temperature  of  the  air,  it  requires 
the  greatest  care  and  discernment  to  ascertain  when  the  operation  must  be 
checked. 

A  patent  has  also  been  granted  for  some  improvements  in  the  modes  of 
watering,  handling,  and  otherwise  managing  the  hemp. 

Hydro-oxygen  blowpipe. — An  important  improvement  in  the  compound 
blowpipe  has  been  patented,  the  inventor  and  patentee  being  well  known 
in  our  country  as  the  original  inventor  of  this  valuable  gift  to  science  and 
the  arts.  As  the  specification  of  claims  by  the  inventor  is  somewhat  de- 
scriptive of  the  character  of  the  invention,  and  will  be  given  in  your  re- 
port, the  details  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  place.  By  the  aid  of  the 
recent  improvements  the  metallurgist  and  artisan  are  furnished  with  the 
means  of  fusing  large  quantities  of  platinum  and  other  refractory  sub- 
stances which  refuse  to  yield  to  the  heat  of  the  most  powerful  furnaces. 

Composition  for  the  bearings  of  machinery.,  (^c. — Several  inventions  in 
years  past  have  been  patented  for  this  application,  and  have  been  found  to 
answer  a  good  purpose ;  but  the  one  before  us  possesses  extraordinary 
merit  as  to  cheapness  and  durability.  A  trial  has  been  made  of  a  box  for 
railroad  cars,  which,  after  running  forty  thousand  miles,  exhibited  no  per- 
ceptible marks  of  wear  or  friction.  The  attention  of  the  government  has 
already  been  directed  to  this  invention. 

Sugar  making. — Some  valuable  improvements  have  been  secured  in 
this  extensive  business  tending  to  economize  fuel  in  the  process  of  evap- 
oration. In  one  of  them,  the  evaporating  pans,  instead  of  being  heated 
by  steam,  at  a  distance  firom  the  generator,  are  set  directly  into  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  thus  saving  much  in  the  construction,  and  preventing  the  waste 
of  heat  from  condensation  of  the  steam^.  In  combination,  also,  with  this 
device,  the  boiler  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition,  in  which  is  placed 
a  controlUng  valve,  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  raised  and  regulated, 
as  may  be  required  for  different  stages  of  the  operation. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  a  foreigner,  w,hose  name  has  been  favora- 
bly known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  most  successful  promoters  of  the 
art  of  sugar  making,  and  is  identified  with  the.  introduction  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  improvements  ever  made  in  this  connexion,  viz  :  the  clari- 
fication of  sirups  and  sugars  by  animal  charcoal,  and  also  the  restoration 
of  the  animal  charcoal  after  it  has  become  effete,  as  it  is  termed.  His  pres- 
ent patent  is  for  an  improved  process  of  restoring  the  charcoal,  and  also 
for  a  method  of  evaporating  and  condensing  by  the  same  apparatus.  A 
series  of  tubes,  conveying  steam,  are  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  percola- 
ting sirup  upon  their  exterior  surfaces  ;  and  these  tubes  are  connected  with 
the  vacuum  pans,  so  that  the  condensation  effected  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  sirup  is  employed  to  keep  up  the  requisite  degree  of  rarefaction  in  the 
vacuum  pans. 
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The  past,  as  well  as  many  former  years,  has  not  been  without  proofs  of 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  fairer  sex.  A  patent  has  been  granted  to  a 
lady  for  an  ingenious  device  entitled  the  siibmarine  telescope.  The  instru- 
ment has  been  put  to  practical  tests,  and  by  its  aid  the  exploration  of  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  river  was  made  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.'  The 
instrument  is  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  will  not  only  be  use- 
ful for  many  operations  of  a  directly  practical  nature,  but  will  be  of  much 
interest  and  value  to  the  man  of  science  and  naturalist,  in  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  character,  mode  of  growth,  (fcc,  of  submarine  plants, 
and  a  thousand  other  objects  now  hidden  from  his  vision. 

In  reviewing  the  inventions  of  the  past  year,  the  proverbial  genius  of 
our  countrymen  appears  to  have  fully  sustained  its  title,  and,  did  time  al- 
low of  the  comparative  estimate,  would  be  clearly  shown  to  have  trans- 
cended the  efforts  of  other  nations,  where  science  can  boast  of  extensive 
patronage,  and  real  genius  rarely  escapes  the  encouragement  of  wealth. 
A  single  allusion  may  serve  to  illustrate. .  Morse's  electro  magnetic  tele- 
graph, one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  inventions  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  established  by  the  most  conclu- 
sive practical  tests,  and,  also,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  powers,  to  be 
superior  in  point  of  economy,  facility  of  transmitting  intelligence,  and 
simplicity  of  construction,  to  all  other  known  telegraphs.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  remark,  that  many  patents  of  value,  both  to  the  inventors  and  the 
public,  may  have  been  unnoticed  in  this  brief  report,  for  the  want  of  time, 
and  specially  for  the  reason  that  the  intrinsic  worth  of  inventions  and 
their  successful  application  are  not  often  considered  or  investigated — the 
business  of  examination  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  questions  of  nov- 
elty and  patentability.  I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  such  of  the  number  as  would  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  several  branches  of  art  and  science,  and  of  the  development 
of  new  principles  in  science  and  their  applications  to  the  arts. 

Respectfully  submitted.  i 

CHAS.  G.  PAGE, 

Examiner  of  Patents. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke,, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


\ 
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Report  of  W,  P,  N.  Fitzgerald. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  submit  the  following  report 
upon  the  progress  of  inventions  during  the  last  year,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  under  my  observation  in  the  classes  committed  to  my  charge.  I 
should  follow  the  example  of  my  predecessor,  and  extend  my  report  to  im- 
portant inventions  made  in  foreign  countries,  but  my  duties  have  been  so 
heavy  and  pressing  during  the  year  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  any 
considerable  attention  to  foreign  journals  beyond  what  was  requisite  in 
^he  examination  of  cases  upon  which  I  was  called  to  act. 

In  the  first  report  made  by  my  predecessor,  a  historical  sketch  was  gfv- 
6a.of  the  progress  of  the  arts  from  their  infancy  to  the  high  degree  of  ma- 
turity and  perfection  which  then  characterized  them ;  together  with  a  con- 
centrated but  comprehensive  view  of  their  then  present  condition  through- 
out the  world.  This  report  emanated  from  one  of  the  master  nnnds  in 
the  arts,  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  reoccupy  the  field 
so  ably  explored  by  him.  A  glance  at  that  report,  and  the  one  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  will  satisfy  you  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  inventions  made  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  which 
has  just  terminated. 

The  classes  subject  to  my  examination  are—  ^ 

1st.  Metallurgy,  and  the  manufacture  of  metals. 

2d.   Manufacture  of  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics,   and  all  machinery 
therefor. 

3d.   Engines  operated  by  steam  or  other  gases. 

4th.  Navigation,  and  marine  implements. 

5th.  Civil  engineering  and  architecture.. 

6th.  Land  conveyance,  including  all  kinds  of  vehicles  for  travel  or  for 
transportation. 

7th.  Mills  of  all  kinds  for  grinding  grain,  &c. 

8th.  Machinery  for  working  lumber. 

9th.  Fire  arms  and  implements  of  war. 
10th.  Miscellaneous. 

11th.  Hydraulics  and  pneumatics.  This  last  mentioned  class  was  trans- 
ferred to  me  in  September,  1845,  having  previously  been  examined  by  my 
colleague.  * 

Each  of  the  above  classes  includes  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  differ- 
ing widely  from  each  other,  and  requiring  numerous  subdivisions,  which 
1  shall  revie^w  in  their  proper  order. 

Before  entering  upon  this  duty,  however,  justice  to  inventors  and  to 
myself  requires  me  to  say,  that  many  important  inventions,  for  which  pa- 
tents have  been  sought  during  the  past  year,  will  necessarily  be  overlook- 
^,  from  the  fact  that,  although  more  examinations  have  been  made  than 
at  any  other  equal  period  in  the  history  of  this  office,  there  are  still  nearly 
one  hundred  applications  in  my  desk  upon  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
bestow  a  passing  glance. 

And  although  there  may  be  inventions  among  them  which  will  mark 
eras  in  the  progress  of  those  branches  of  the  arts  to  which  they  belong, 
they  must,  for  the  present,  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  future  report. 
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METALLURGY  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  METALS. 

But  little  has  been  developed  during  the  past  year,  before  this  office^ 
connected  with  the  art  of  separating  the  metals  from  those  impurities 
with  which  they  are  mingled  or  combined  in  the  mine. 

Gold. — This  metal,  which  is  found  merely  mixed  w'lih.  impurities, may 
be  separated  by  means  wholly  mechanical,  the  heat  and  chemical  agents 
necessary  in  purifying  the  baser  metals  neither  being  necessary  nor  appli- 
cable. The  improved  process  of  washing,  noticed  in  the  last  report  of  my 
predecessor,  is  the  last  improvement  which  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, whose  object  was  to  separate  gold  from  its  impurities. 

The  attention  of  metallurgists  is  still  principally  directed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  which,  from  its  vast  and  increasing  importance,  and  the 
numerous  practical  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  manufacture,  still  pre- 
sents many  problems  for  the  scientific  and  practical  iron-master  to  solve. 
The  substances  with  which  iron  is  combined  in  the  various  kinds  of  ore — 
those  used  for  effecting  their  decomposition  and  separation — their  propor- 
tions and  affinities,  are,  in  general,  ascertained  with  comparative  ease ; 
but  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  decompos- 
ing matter,  the  mode  of  exposing  the  ores,  the  manner  of  directing  the 
current  of  burning  gases,  or  other  ignited  matter,  upon  the  mass,  the  form, 
of  the  furnace,  &c.,  require  such  nicety  of  practical  adjustment  and  adap- 
tation, and  are  so  easily  deranged,  that  the  best  process  which  science 
could  suggest  might,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  practical  defect,  prove 
utterly  unsuccessful.  The  ease  with  which  the  iron  combines  with  the 
materials  used  in  decomposing  the  ores  also  presents  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  it  in  its  purity.  The  substitution  of  one  material 
for  another  in  the  process,  which  is  composed  of  similar  elements,  will 
frequently  produce  very  important  changes  in  the  result;  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  mineralogist  and  chemist  in  many  cases  to  give 
a  sound  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  one  process  while  the  other  is  crown- 
ed with  success.  Patents,  therefore,  for  apparently  very  inconsiderable 
changes  in  the  process  or  materials  used  in  reducing  ores,  when  there  are 
improvements  in  results,  should  be  readily  granted. 

Patents  have  been  granted  within  a  few  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  for  modes  of  obtaining  pure  malleable  iron  directly  from  the 
ores.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  experiments  of  this  kind  have  some- 
times been  attended  with  success  ;  and  at  other  times,  following  apparent- 
ly the  same  process,  they  have  failed.  The  processes  heretofore  patented, 
although  they  may  possess  great  merit,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  char- 
acterized by  that  uniformity  of  result  which  is  so  essential  in  any  branch 
of  manufactures,  and  which  alone  commands  public  confidence  and 
patronage.  They  have  not  all  of  them,  however,  been  fully  tried,  and 
perhaps  will  yet  produce,  under  skilful  management,  practical  results  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character.  One  patent  for  an  invention  of  this  kind  has 
been  granted,  in  this  country,  to  a  foreigner  within  the  last  year,  and  the 
process  is  as  follows,  in  his  own  language  : 

"  By  m>y  process,  T  am  enabled,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  manu- 
fecture  wrought  or  malleable  iron  from  the  richer  kinds  of  ore,  such  as 
^e  hematitic,  and  others,  which  contain  not  less  than  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  metal,  and  which  generally  contain  a  considerably  larger  quantity ;  my 
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process  not  being  considered  as  adapted  to  the  earthy  ores,  or  to  any  of 
those  which  contain  a  less  per  centage  of  iron. 

^-  Before  proceeding  to  give  the  particulars  of  my  process,  I  will  remark 
that  the  invention  herein  described  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
by  which  I  have  ascertained  that  the  attempts  heretofore  made  for  con- 
verting the  richer  iron  ores  into  malleable  iron,  by  means  of  carbonaceous 
matters  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  have  failed  principally  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  eftect  of  carbonaceous  substances,  when  so  employed, 
as  regards  quantity  ;  the  proportion  added  to  the  ore  having  been  much 
too  small  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  as  it  was  not  capable  of  de-oxydiz- 
ing  any  considerable  portion  of  the  ore,  and  the  means  attempted  were 
not  such  as  would  particularly  prevent  such  small  quantities  from  being 
again  oxydized  by  the  working  of  the  reverberatory  furnace.  Although 
I  do  not  claim,  therefore,  to  be  the  first  who  has  made  the  attempt  to  man- 
ufacture malleable  iro^i  from  the  ore  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  I  do  claim 
to  be  the  first  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  former  failures,  and  to  have 
devised  the  means  of  rendering  the  process  successful. 

'<  In  reducing  the  kinds  of  ore  referred  to,  which  consist  principally  of 
the  protoxides  and  peroxides  of  iron,  I  have  discovered  that  not  less  than 
from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  carbon,  by  weight,  and  in  many  cases 
more,  should  be  mixed  with  the  ore  when  it  is  to  be  reduced  in  a  reverbe- 
ratory furnace ;  and  I  exclude  from  the  list  of  those  which  are  to  be  so  treat- 
ed all  such  as  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  require 
the  lesser  proportional  quantity  of  carbon  above  named.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  my  process  applies  to  that  class  of  ores  which,  under  the 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment,  are  deemed  refractory,  these  being  the  most 
available  when  subjected  to  the  process  invented  by  me.  With  the  seve- 
ral ores  that  I  employ,  the  actual  quantity  of  carbon,  or  of  carbonaceous 
matter  required,  will  vary  considerably,  although  it  will  always  be  equal 
in  amount  to  that  above  stated ;  and  I  will  hereinafter  give  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  workman  to  judge  readily  when  he  is  using  the 
proper  relative  quantity  for  the  iron  ore  upon  which  he  is  operating. 

"  I  commence  my  process  by  taking  any  of  the  rich  iron  ores,  including 
under  this  denomination  those  only  which  will  yield  forty-five  per  cent, 
and  upwards  of  that  metal,  either  as  they  are  obtained  from  the  mine,  or  as 
they  exist  after  the  carbonic  acid,  or  other  volatile  matter  which  they  may 
contain,  has  been  separated  from  them  by  being  calcined  or  roasted,  and 
which,  when  so  operated  upon,  will  contain  that  per  centage  or  more  of 
iron  by  analysis.  By  means  of  millstones,  rollers,  or  any  other  suitable 
apparatus,  I  crush  or  pulverize  the  ore,  which  I  am  about  to  reduce  into 
particles,  sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a  riddle  or  screen,  the  meshes 
of  which  measure  from  one  fourth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  preferring 
the  smaller  size.  To  one  hundred  parts  of  the  ore,  or  calcined  iron  stone, 
so  reduced  in  size,  I  add  from  twenty  to  forty  parts,  and  frequently  more, 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  coke,  charcoal,  peat,  or  anthracite,  which 
has  been  in  like  manner  reduced  to  powder  and  passed  through  a  sieve, 
or  screen,  of  the  smaller  size  mentioned ;  and,  after  well  mixing  them 
together,  I  pass  a  charge  thereof,  usually  of  about  five  hundred  pounds 
weight,  into  a  puddling  or  reverberatory  furnace,  which  may  be  of  the 
ordinary  construction,  and  heated  in  such  manner  as  to  be  in  a  state  suit- 
able for  receiving  pig  iron  to  be  puddled.  This  mixture  should  be  occa- 
sionally but  moderately  stirred  up — say  every  five  or  ten  minutes;  and. 
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after  some  time,  dependant  upo^n  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  as  well  as  upon 
the  particular  ore  under  treatment,  it  will  become  pasty  under  ordinary 
circumstances  ;  this  takes  place  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  pastiness  result- 
ing from  the  hotter  parts  having  become  metallic,  and  adhering  or  welding 
together;  the  furnace  is  then  to  be  brought  to  its  greatest  heat,  and  the 
charge  balled ;  but  the  iron  must  be  previously  kept  as  "  open"  as  possi- 
ble, and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  balled  up  too  soon,  otherwise 
it  will  be  tender,  and  most  probably  red  short.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours  from  the  time  of  charging,  if  the  furnace  be  properly 
constructed,  the  fuel  good,  and  well  managed,  the  charge  will  be  ready 
for  the  hammer,  and  may  be  treated  as  puddled  iron  made  on  the  custom- 
ary plan. 

"  It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  remarks  already  made,  that  the  definite 
quantity  of  charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter  cannot  be  prescribed, 
without  taking  into  account  the  exact  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
ore  or  calcined  iron  stone,  and  of  the  quantity  of  carbon,  or  of  carburret- 
ted  hydrogen,  supplied  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  employed  ;  but,  from 
my  experience,  I  would  recommend,  as  an  approximate  rule,  that  where  a 
hundred  parts  of  the  ore  under  treatment  contain  about  fifty  of  metallic 
iron,  about  thirty  parts  of  charcoal,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  carbonaceous  \ 
matter,  be  added  thereto,  and  for  every  additional  two  parts  of  iron  in  one 
hundred  of  the  ore  I  would^add  one  part  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

"  I  have  sometimes  combined  with  my  process  of  reducing  the  ores  of 
iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  the  additional  operation  of  bringing  pig  plate, 
or  other  cast  iron,  into  the  state  of  malleable  or  wrought  iron,  by  adding 
portions  of  such  cast  iron  to  the  mass  which  is  being  acted  upon.  This 
pig  or  cast  iron,  which  is  a  carburet  of  that  metal,  not  only  assists  in  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  of  iron  still  remaining  in  the  ore,  but  has  its  own 
carbon  separated  by  the  oxygen  of  the  ore.  I  prefer  to  add  the  cast  iron 
when  the  charge  of  ore  begins  to  feel  heavy  or  pasty. 

"  When  the  cast  iron  is  thoroughly  melted,  and  well  incorporated  with 
the  ore,  the  action  of  each  material  on  the  other  so  rapidly  quickens  the 
process,  that  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  preventing  its  being  balled 
too  soon;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  mass  should  be  kept  ^' open"  at  a 
high  degree  of  heat.  Thus  not  only  does  the  addition  of  cast  iron  in- 
crease the  production  of  malleable  metal,  with  a  given  cost  of  time  and 
and  labor,  but  it  also,  from  causes  scientifically  accounted  for,  operates  as 
a  desirable  adjunct  in  facilitating  the  process. 

"  I  do  not  name  the  relative  proportions  of  ore  and  of  cast  iron,  nor  do 
I  limit  myself  to  the  time  of  adding .  them  together,  as  these  conditions 
may  be  varied  at  the  will  and  according  to  the  experience  of  the  operator ; 
but  it  is  best  to  use  a  smaller  proportion  of  cast  iron  when  a  very  pure  ore 
is  being  acted  upon,  or  the  quality  of  the  wrought  iron  may  be  injured  in 
some  slight  degree. 

''  The  workman  will,  after  a  little  experience,  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  requisite  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  has 
been  added  to  the  particular  species  of  ore  under  treatment,  by  paying  at- 
tention to  the  following  particulars  : 

.    "  First,  if,  in  the  working  of  a  particular  description  of  ore,  the  return 
of  iron  be  deficient  in  yield  with  reference  to  its  known  contents  by  anal- 
ysis— say  less  than  from  two-thirds  to  three  fourths  thereof— and  that  a  j 
larger  proportion  of  slag  or  cinder  runs  fi:om  it  than  might  be  expected,  I 
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-and  if  all  appearance  of  the  presence  of  Carbonaceous  matter  vanishes  ?it 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  process,  there  is  manifestly  a  deficiency  of  carbon, 
and  it  must  be  increased  in  working  the  subsequent  charges. 

"  Secondly,  if  the  return  be  good,  but  the  metal  does  not  ball  up  readily, 
or  stand  the  hammer  well,  and  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  be  seen  floating  on  the  molten  cinder  at  the  close  of  the 
operation,  there  is  too  much  carbon  in  the  mixture,  and  in  future  charges 
its  quantity  must  be  reduced. 

"  Thirdly,  if  the  cinder  be  moderate  in  quantity,  if  the  iron  ball  up 
readily,  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  disappear  about  th6  time  of  balling  up, 
and  the  bloom  stand  the  hammer  well,  the  proportions  may  then  be  deemed 
correct." 

This  process  has  also  been  patented  in  England.  Its  usefulness  can  be 
•determined  by  experience  only.     It  is  useless  to  theorize  upon  it. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  one  of  our  own  countrymen  has  invented 
an  apparatus  and  process  by  which  the  pure  malleable  metal  is  obtained 
directly  from  the  ore,  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  and  with  uniform 
results,  and  that  the  invention  has  been  fully  tested.  If  such  be  the  case, 
I  shall  be  able  in  my  next  report  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  inven- 
tion and  its  practical  operation;  but,  at  present,  it  would,  for  many  rea- 
sons, be  premature. 

Some  of  the  most  important  improvements  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  are,  the  introduction 
of  the  hot-air  blast,  the  saving  of  the  combustible  gases,  which  had  for- 
merly escaped  through  the  chimney,  returning  them  for  use,  and  in  chang- 
ing the  fuel,  prior  to  use,  into  combustible  gases,  which  are  afterwards 
used  in  an  ignited  state  with  atmospheric  air,  to  produce  the  heat  required 
for  the  operation.  The  general  principles  having  been  promulgated,  and 
their  efficacy  fully  established  by  experience,  inventors  have  since  been 
occupied  in  discovering  new  modes  and  varieties  of  application.  Within 
the  last  year,  letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  applying  the 
hot  blast  to  bloomeries,  which  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
.  sert.     The  following  is  the  language  of  the  inventor  : 

"  In  the  manner  of  arranging  the  pipes  for  obtaining  the  hot  blast,  as 
"^Jierein  represented  and  described,  I  do  not  claim  that  there  is  anything 
new  or  of  my  invention,  I  having  in  this  particular  adopted  a  system  of 
pipes  for  heating  the  air  first  used  in  England,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  Nelson's  pipes  for  the  hot  blast.     My  improvement  consists  sim- 
ply in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  these  pipes  with  the  bloom- 
ery  forge-fire  or  chimney.     I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  not  any  novelty 
in  the  mere  application  of  the  hot  blast  to  the  bloomery  forge,  this  having 
been  carried  into  operation  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  but  I  have,  as  1 
verily  believe,  so  combined  the  hot-blast  pipes  with  said  forge -fire,  as  to 
-obviate  the  several  objections  which  have, in  practice,  been  found  to  inter* 
fere  with  those  erected  prior  to  my  carrying  my  plan  into  operation.     In 
-most  instances  the  air  has  been  heated  in  an  arch  erected  at  the  tunnel- 
head  of  a  furnace,  within  which  head-pipes  have  been  arranged  in  a  man- 
ner substantially  the  same  with  that  herein  described;  but  in  this  case,  as 
:  well  as  under  some  other  arrangements,  besides  the  necessity  of  erecting 
an  expensive  arch  of  fire-brick,  the  plan  itself  has  not  answered  the  pur- 
pose intended ;  the  particles  of  ore  and  of  cinder  which  have  been  pre- 
vented from  escaping  have  been  found  to  fill  up  the  openings  in  the  arch, 
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to  obstruct  the  draught,  and  to^adhere  to  the  pipes  in  such  quantity  as  in 
a  short  time  to  prevent  the  air  that  passes  through  them  from  being  duly 
heated,  in  a  few  days'  use  only,  as  I  have  repeatedly  experienced  ;  they  are 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  heating  the  air  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
any  useful  eifects. 

''  In  my  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heating  pipes  are  in  close  proxim- 
ity with  the  bloomery  fire,  and  that  I  dispense  entirely  with  the  arch, 
while  I  give  to  my  chimney  such  a  form  as  to  produce  all  its  anticipated 
benefits,  without  its  cost  or  inconveniences. 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  applying  the  hot  blast  to  the  bloomery  fire-forge,  1  do  hereby  de- 
clare that  I  do  not  make  any  claim  to  the  applying  of  the  hot  blast  thereto  y 
nor  do  I  make  any  claim  to  the  form  or  combination  of  the  pipes  for  heat-^ 
ing  the  air,  this  being  the  same  with  numerous  others  which  have  been 
long  known  and  used  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  of  my  invention,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined 
said  pipes  with  the  bloomery  forge-fire,  by  placing  them  within  the  chim- 
ney, immediately  over  said  fire ;  vvdiich  chimney  is  formed  in  the  manner 
herein  described  and  represented,  so  as  to  effect  the  desired  object,  with- 
out the  use  of  an  arch  or  any  analogous  structure.  To  this  particular 
combination  and  arrangement  I  limit  my  claim.'' 

Two  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  past  year  for  the  generation 
of  the  above  mentioned  combustible  gases,  and  their  application  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Both  are  reissues  of  patents  granted  and  noticed 
previously,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this 
place. 

No  patent  has  been  granted  in  this  country  during  the  last  year  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  inexhaustible  supply  and  variety  of  iron  ores  in  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  materials  used  in  reducing  them,  and  manufacturing  the 
various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  extensive  demand  for  these  indis- 
pensable products,  render  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  as  a 
nation,  that  the  processes  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  arts  should 
reach  a  degree  of  perfection  v/hich  they  have  not  hitherto  attained  in  this 
country ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our  manufacturers  furnish 
the  best  guarantee  that  we  shall  not  be  long  in  attaining  that  eminence  in 
this  branch  of  manufactures  which  appears  to  be  our  natural  right. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  METALS  AFTER  THEY  ARE  SEPARATED  FROM  THE 
ORES,  AND  THE  MACHINES  USED  THEREIN. 

Forges. — But  little  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  blacksmith  forge 
has  come  before  this  office  during  the  past  year,  but  one  patent  having 
been  granted  within  that  time.  Blacksmiths  have  heretofore  found  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  arise  from  the  extinction  of  their  forge  fires, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  work,  which  is  such  as  to  leave  the  fires 
unused  occasionally  for  intervals  of  time.  The  fire  during  this  time  be- 
comes extinct,  and  time  and  fuel  are  consumed  in  rekindling.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  and  to  render  the  forge  portable,  the  patentee  has  provided 
it  wiih  pannels,  which  slide  in  grooves  in  the  cover  and  bottom  of  the  forge, 
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in  such  a  mariner  as  entirely  to  surround  the  fire,  leaving  a  small  opening 
at  the  bottom  for  a  moderate  supply  of  air  to  it,  and  another  at  the  top  to 
perform  the  ordinary  office  of  a  chimney. 

Several  applications  have  been  made  for  alleged  improvements  in  tu- 
yeres for  conducting  the  blast  to  the  forge  fire;  but  none  of  them  have 
presented  the  requisite  novelty  to  secure  letters  patent,  and  are  therefore 
rejected  or  returned  to  the  applicants  for  amendment. 

One  patent  was  granted  earl)'-  in  the  last  year  for  improvements  in  trip- 
hammers  for  working  large  masses  of  metal ;  but  as  I  find  it  described  in 
the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  it  is  unnecessary  that  it  should  be  here 
described.  It  is  stated  by  mxy  predecessor,  however,  that  it  avoids  a  prac- 
tical inconvenience  in  the  steam-hammer,  previously  patented,  to  wit: 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  upsetting  of  the  piston-rod.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  first  patentee  to  state  that,  in  making  this  objection,  my  pre- 
decessor overlooked  the  fact  that  the  piston-rod  was  united  to  the  hammer 
by  a  spring  attachment,  to  prevent  upsetting.  The  difficulty  in  practice 
had,  therefore,  already  been  foreseen,  and  the  appropriate  remedy  applied. 
If  this  circumstance  had  been  noticed,  the  remarks  above  alluded  to 
would  have  been  withheld,  as  the  gentleman  who  made  them  would  have 
been  the  last  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  an  inventor. 

Bait-hinges. — Only  one  patent  has  been  granted  during  the  year  for 
butt  hinge  machinery,  and  that  was  a  reissue  of  an  old  patent  for  making 
the  joints,  &c.  of  wrought  iron  hinges  by  the  use  of  appropriate  cutters 
and  dies.  The  patent  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Two 
patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  window- blind  hinges. 

Pins. — But  one  patent  has  been  granted  within  the  year  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pins,  and  that  to  a  foreigner.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  pin 
machinery  of  this  country  is  far  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world.  The 
machinery  patented,  however,  has  its  important  characteristics,  and  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  claims  which  I  give,  as  follows : 

"  Having  now  described  the  construction  of  the  improved  machinery  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  rivets,  screv/s,  and  pins,  I  de- 
sire it  to  be  understood  tliat  I  claim,  in  reference  to  the  heading  of  metal 
rods  or  wire  for  the  above  purposes,  the  means  of  effecting  what  I  call  a 
*  double  upset,'  viz  :  by  crushing  the  end  of  the  rod  or  wire  for  forming 
the  boss  or  head  of  the  nail,  rivet,  screw,  or  pin,  by  two  or  more  operations 
of  a  single  heading-punch  and  pair  or  set  of  holding  dies,  and  the  sliding 
guides,  the  whole  in  combination  as  above  described,  the  rod  or  wire  be- 
ing brought  forward  between  the  holding  dies  a  short  distance  by  the  slid- 
ing guides,  after  the  first  or  partial  crushing  of  the  metal,  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  form  of  the  boss  or  head,  when  the  second  pressure  of  the 
punch  is  brought  up  against  it.  As  respects  the  pointing  of  pins,  and  dis- 
charging them  from  the  machine,  I  claim  my  improvement  therein — the 
same  consisting  in  imparting  to  the  sliding-bar  (I)  certain  alternating  lat- 
eral and  back  movements  in  its  bearings,  as  described,  whereby  the  pins 
are  turned  in  opposite  directions  during  the  action  of  the  mill  roller  upon 
them,  and  discharged  from  the  machine  when  the  pointing  of  them  has 
been  completed.'^ 

Pilercutting, — This  operation  has  in  general  been  performed  by  hand, 
when  the  best  article  was  required.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
blank  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness  throughout,  the  blow  upon  the 
chisel  should  vary  in  force,  not  only  according  to  the  width  of  the  blank 
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to  t>e  cut,  but  also  according  to  its  varying  hardness.  Both  of  these  re- 
quisites can  easily  be  attended  to  by  a  skilful  operative ;  but  as  these  va- 
rieties of  hardness  occur  irregularly,  no  machine  has  yet  been  invented 
which  can  perfectly  adapt  itself  to  them. 

One  file  cutting  machine  has  been  patented  within  the  last  year,  in 
which  the  file  blank  is  placed  upon  a  carriage  under  the  chisel,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  chisel  shall  make  the  desired  angle  with  the  blank,  the  pe^rts 
being  adjustable  in  this  particular.  The  hammer  which  operates  upon 
the  chisel  works  like  an  ordinary  adjustable  tilt  hammer.  The  force  of 
the  blow  is  regulated  by  a  spring,  the  power  of  which  is  again  regulated  by 
the  width  of  that  part  of  the  file  upon  which  the  chisel  is  operating;  and 
thjas,  if  the  blank  be  of  nearly  equal  hardness  throughout,  as  it  moves  on- 
ward by  the  regulated  intermittent  motion  of  the  carriage,  it  will  be  prop- 
erly cut. 

Spikes,  nails ^  and  rivets. — But  two  rnachines  of  this  class  have  been 
patented  during  the  year.  Very  excellent  machines  have  been  in  use  for 
several  years,  and  secured  by  patents,  and  very  little  progress  has  since 
been  made.  The  more  recent  machines  may  operate  well,  but  exert  uo 
important  influence  upon  this  branch  of  manufactures. 

Wood  screivs — Two  screw  machines  have  been  patented,  and,aUhougih 
improvements,  they  operate  upon  the  same  general  principles  with  some 
of  those  which  were  previously  in  use. 

Locks  and  fastenings, — Some  ten  patents  have  been  granted  for  ma- 
chines belonging  to  this  class  during  the  year,  and,  although  several  of 
them  are  useful,  no  one  seems  to  possess  that  distinctive  character  or  com- 
mgmding  importance  which  entitles  it  to  notice  above  the  rest.  They  are 
all  modifications  of  locks,  latches,  &c.,  previously  in  use. 

Lead  pipe. — For  several  years  past  valuable  machines  have  been  in  use 
in  this  country,  and  a  vast  amount  of  pipe  has  been  manufactured.  The 
machines  in  use  give  satisfaction,  and  the  improvements  made  in  this 
branch  of  manufactures  have  reference  to  minor  details,  while  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  machine  are  preserved.  Two  patents  have  been 
granted  the  past  year  for  such  improvements.  In  one  of  the  machines 
patented  the  cylinder  from  which  the  lead  is  forced  through  the  matrix  or 
former  is  substantially  a  double-acting  force  pump,  and  is  connected  with 
an  air  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  regular  stream.  This  cyl- 
inder is  located  partly  within  the  heater  and  partly  within  the  furnace/ 
By  this  construction  the  operation  of  forming  the  pipe  can  be  continued 
any  length  of  time—the  cold  lead  being  regularly  supplied  to  the  heater, 
aiid  one  end  of  the  cylinder  being  filled  by  suction,  (pressure,)  while  the 
lead  is  forced  from  the  other  into  the  air  chamber,  and  thence  continuous- 
ly^ through  the  apparatus  for  forming  and  cooling  the  pipe.  The  other  pa^ 
tent  is  for  tinning  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  which  is  effected  by  forcing  the 
nielted  tin,  during  the  formation  of  the  pipe,  into  a  tube  in  the  core,  and 
thence  discharging  it,  through  numerous  small  openings  on  all  sides  of 
the  mandril,  upon  the  interior  of  the  pipe. 

Tools. — Several  inventions  of  machines  under  this  title  have  been  pa- 
tented during  the  year:  such  as  the  blacksmith's  vice,  hammers,  augers,!  ! 
saw-filers,  drills,  <fec. ;  but  there  is  but  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  de-  J 
scribe.     Letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  a  machine  [ 
for  boring  the  cyUnders  of  rotary  steam  engines,  and  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses, which  deserves  notice.    The  operative  part  of  the  machine  is  at-  , 
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tached  to  the  end  of  an  arm,  which  is  attached  to,  and  revolves  with^  'i[ 
shaft,  which  is  placed  in  the  position  which  the  shaft  of  the  lotarj'eiigini^' 
is  intended  to  occupy.  The  cutter  is  attached  to  a  small  shaft  which  re- 
volves in  the  outer  end  of  this  arm,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  arm  arid 
to  the  main  shaft.  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  with  this  arrange- 
ment, when  the  cutter  is  properly  set  and  the  solid  ring  of  metal  is  placed' 
ar«und  the  main  shaft  and  properly  adjusted,  the  revolution  of  the  main 
shaft — the  ring  being  immovable —will  cause  the  cutter  to  cut  a  slight 
groove  in  the  rim.  The  shaft  of  the  cutter  is  then  geared  by  cog-wheels, 
&c.,  to  an  immovable  cog-wheel,  surrounding  the  main  shaft  in  such  a 
inanner  that  the  cutter  shaft  will  revolve  very  slowly  as  the  main  shaft  re- 
volves, and  thus  the  width  of  the  groove  at  first  cut  is  increased  by  de- 
grees until  the  boring  is  completed.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  groove 
bored  in  this  manner  will  every  where,  when  cut  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  main  shaft,  present  a  portion  of  a  perfect  circle  of 
an  uniform  radius. 

Other  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  forinventions  more  or 
le=ss  meritorious  belonging  to  the  class  of  metallurgy  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  metals,  but  to  notice  them  all  particularly  would  be  to  extend  thiii 
part  of  my  report  beyond  its  appropriate  limits. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  FIBROUS  AND  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

This  class,  for  the  variety  and  complexity  of  machinery  which  it  pre- 
sents, is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  ;  and  although  it  has  exercised 
the  powers  of  the  most  inventive  minds  for  ages,  and  comprehends  ma- 
chinery producing  results  which  are  almost  incredible,  still  every  year  fur- 
nishes valuable  contributions  to  its  already  munificent  stores.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  every  branch  of  this  comprehensive  class  has  equal- 
ly advanced  ;  but  while  some  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  others  have 
made  steady  progress.  The  subdivisions  of  this  class  will  appear  as  I 
proceed  to  notice  them. 

Preparation  of  fibres. — Cleaning  and  carding  ivool. — There  have  been 
but  three  or  four  patents  granted  within  the  last  year  in  this  division  ;  one 
for  carding,  and  the  others  for  cleaning  and  burring.  Although  the  ma-' 
chines  patented  possess  novelty  and  merit,  they  do  not  so  materially  dif- 
fer from  machinery  previously  used  as  to  render  a  particular  description  of 
them  necessary.     No  patent  has  been  issued  for  wool  combing. 

Cotton  gins. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  cleaning  cotton, 
and  one  for  ginning  the  long  staples.  This  cotton  gin  is  an  improvement 
upon  that  variety  which  is  known  as  the  "  roller  gin.''  So  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  machines  heretofore  in  use  for  that  purpose,  they  have 
produced  to  some  extent  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  cotton,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure,  rubbing,  and  strain  upon  the  fibres,  made  by  the 
rollers ;  the  cotton  thus  becomes  "  dead,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  can  be  easi- 
ly distinguished  from  that  which  is  picked  by  hand  ;  while  the  machine 
patented  is  said  to  produce  an  article  equal  to  that  picked  by  hand.  The 
cotton  is  carried  from  the  hopper,  by  a  toothed  cylinder,  to  a  large  cylin- 
der with  fan  beaters  or  ribs,  which  is  covered  by  a  cylindrical  case  that 
opens  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  feeder  into  a  funnel-shaped  box,  whose 
bottom  inclines  downwards.  The  large  ribbed  cylinder,  as  it  revolves, 
takes  the  cotton  from  the  feeder  and  throws  or  blows  it  down  to  the  lower 
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end  of  the  box,  where  there  is  an  opening  to  two  grooved  ginning  rollers, 
to  which  the  cotton  has  easy  access.  These  rollers,  as  they  revolve,  are 
prevented  from  separating  by  a  weighted  lever  resting  upon  an  adjusting 
screw.  The  ends  of  the  rollers  are  made  for  a  short  distance  smooth,  and 
of  the  slightest  increase  of  diameter,  which  keeps  the  grooved  portion  of 
the  rollers  separate  from  each  other,  but  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  their 
drawing  the  cotton  between  them.  The  pressure  of  the  weighted  lev^r 
does  not  come  upon  the  cotton  unless  the  supply  is  too  large,  and  in  that 
case  it  operates  to  regulate  the  supply.  Thus  the  injury  arising  from  pres- 
sure, straining,  &c.,  is  avoided.  A  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  upper 
ginning  roller,  and  a  little  below  and  in  front  of  the  lower  one,  there  is 
placed  a  fluted  roller,  working  very  near  to  the  ginning  rollers,  and  in  op- 
posite directions,  (at  the  points  where  they  meet,)  which  strip  the  ginning 
rollers  of  the  long  fibres  which  would  otherwise  wind  around  them.  The 
operations  of  this  machine  are  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory;  and  if  so, 
an  important  step  has  been  taken  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

Preparing  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax. — Inventive  genius  is  still  indus- 
triously exercised  upon  machinery  for  separating  the  fibres  of  hemp  and 
flax  from  their  woody  connexions,  and  preparing  them  for  manufacture. 
Many  applications  have  been  rejected  for  want  of  novelty,  and  seven  or 
.eight  machines  have  been  patented.  These  patents  have  generally  been 
granted  for  slight  modifications  of  pre-existing  machinery,  still  operating 
upon  principles  well  known.  One  of  the  patents  I  will,  however,  notice, 
as  it  seems  to  present  a  feature  distinguishing  it  radically  from  the  rest. 
The  breaking  of  flax  or  hemp  has  heretofore  been  effected  by  a  series  of 
permanent  blades,  variously  arranged,  with  movable  blades  arranged  in 
a  manner  to  correspond,  and  working  between  them,  or  by  its  being 
carried  between  fluted  rollers,  &c.,  &c.  While  the  hemp  is  unbroken  the 
stalk  is  of  such  a  form,  and  the  fibre  adheres  to  the  woody  part  in  such  a 
manner,  that  if  the  stalk  be  broken  abruptly,  without  previous  prepara- 
tion, or  if  rubbed  violently  by  any  machinery  used  in  breaking,  more  or 
less  of  the  fibres  will  be  broken  or  injured.  The  machinery  heretofore  in 
use,  and  above  alluded  to,  has  generally  been  of  a  character  thus  to  injure 
the  fabric,  though  the  defect  in  some  is  vastly  less  than  in  others.  To 
remove  this  imperfection  in  pre-existing  machinery,  the  patentee  above 
alluded  to  first  receives  the  hemp,  (fee,  from  the  feeding  apron  between 
two  smooth  rollers,  which  flatten  it  and  slightly  disengage  the  fibres  from 
the  woody  part,  and  afterwards  feed  it  to  a  double  series  of  small  smooth 
Tollers,  the  upper  series  working  opposite  the  spaces  between  the  lower 
ones,  the  rollers  of  each  series  being  placed  so  as  nearly  to  touch  each 
other,  and  the  upper  series  being  pressed  down  upon  the  lower  by  weights, 
<fec.  The  surfaces  of  all  these  rollers  move  with  a  speed  equal  to  that  of 
the  flattening  and  feeding  rollers,  and  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the 
hemp  is  carried  through  these  series  of  rollers,  and  is  successively  bent 
in  a  short  curve  upwards  and  downwards,  without  the  slightest  tension, 
rubbing,  or  injurious  breaking,  until  the  fibres  are  entirely  loosened  from 
the  woody  part,  which  can  then  be  shaken  or  beaten  out  in  any  conve- 
nient manner.  The  patentee  unites  the  above  described  machine  with 
other  parts  for  cleaning,  which  1  do  not  deem  it  important  to  describe. 

Some  of  the  other  machines  patented  during  the  year  approximate  the 
same  point  which  seems  to  have  been  attained  by  the  inventor  whose 
machine  I  have  described. 
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Spinning. — Cotton,  prior  to  being  spun. is  formed  into  roving,  which  is^ 
sometimes  deposited  in  cans,  from  which  it  is  withdrawn  to  receive  the 
necessary  additional  twist.  The  ordinary  mode  of  depositing  the  coils 
in  the  can  is  around  its  inner  sides,  leaving  a  considerable  space  in  the^ 
middle,  thus  limiting  the  quantity  it  will  contain,  and  leaving  the  coils 
in  danger  of  falling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  entangled  with  each 
other  and  break.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences  a  machine  has  been 
invented  by  a  foreigner,  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  within 
the  year.  In  this  machine  the  guide  for  the  rbving,  together  with  the  draw- 
ing rollers,  revolve  upon  a  shaft  which  is  eccentric  to  the  can  to  such  a 
degree  that  as  the  guide  and  drawing  rollers  revolve  in  one  direction,  and 
the  can  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  different  velocities,  the  roving  is 
deposited  in  coils  or  loops  which  extend  from  tire  centre  of  the  can  to  the 
sides  in  all  parts  of  it.  Thus  the  can  is  filled,  the  roving  well  supported, 
and  in  condition  to  be  easily  withdrawn  without  breaking. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improved  machinery  for  spinning. 
In  one  of  those  machines  the  bobbins  of  the  whole  spinning  frame  are 
supported  by  their  lower  and  inner  edges,  upon  the  outer  edge  of  a  large 
horizontal  wheel,  from  which  they  derive  their  motion. 

At  high  speeds  the  "  live  spindle  "  has  been  found  to  vibrate  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  break  the  thread  so  often  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  drive 
it  at  a  speed  much  less  than  is  desirable.  This  inconveriience  was,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  obviated  by  supporting  the  spindle  in  a  tube  extend- 
ing up  from  the  traverse  rail,  which  very  much  diminished  its  vibrations  ; 
still,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit  its  speed.  Letters  patent 
have,  within  the  year,  been  granted  for  extending  the  tube  both  above  and 
below  the  traverse  rail,  by  which  improvement  it  is  found  that  the  spindle 
can  safely  revolve  at  a  much  higher  speed  than  before. 
.  Two  or  three  yeRYS  since,  letters  patent  were  granted  for  supporting  the 
bobbins  in  the  spinning  frame  by  the  edge  of  the  belt  which  gave  them 
their  motion.  This  mode  of  supporting  them  is  said  to  be  defective,  in- 
asmuch as  the  bobbin  frequently  Hies  up  from  the  belt;  and,  when  that  is 
the  case,  it  fails  to  receiv^the  necessary  rotary  motion.  Letters  patent, 
within  this  year,  have  been  granted  for  an  improvement  intended  to  rem- 
edy this  defect.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  end  of  the  bobbin  is  extend- 
ed down  a  little  farther  than  the  width  of  the  fiat  belt  which  is  used. 
Around  this  lower  part  of  the  bobbin  a  groove  is  cut  of  proper  width  to 
receive  the  belt  loosely,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  pressure  upon 
the  bobbin  by  the  belt.  This  groove  receiving  the  belt,  if  the  bobbin 
rises  or  flies  up,  the  lower  flange  of  its  groove  will  touch  the  belt  and  re- 
ceive the  proper  rotary  motion  from  it. 

The  foregoing  are  nearly  all  the  patents  connected  with  the  subject  of 
'^pinning  which  have  been  granted  during  the  year. 

Weaving. — Nine  or  ten  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year  for 
improvements  in  various  parts  of  the  loom  ;  but  such  machinery  is  gene- 
rally of  a  character  so  complicated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  improvements  made  upon  it,  without  elaborate  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions. In  one  of  the  looms  patented  the  improvement  consists  in  at- 
taclijLng  to  the  loom  a  simple  apparatus  which,  in  ordinary  weaving,  will 
answer  as  a  substitute  for  the  Jacquard.  Its  merit  consists  partly  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  attached  to  hand  looms  already  constructed, 
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which  have  no  machinery  for  raising  the  figure.    In  many  cases  it  may 
be  very  useful. 

In  weaving  by  power,  where  the  shuttle  is  thrown  with  great  force  and 
is  arrested  by  the  picker  in  the  opposite  box,  the  steel  point  of  the  shuttle 
sometimes  penetrates  the  picker,  and  adheres  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  shuttle  box.  In  one  of 
the  looms  patented  this  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  placing  on  the 
picker  cam  a  slight  protuberance  which  shall  operate  upon  the  treadle,  at 
the  moment  the  shuttle  is  at  rest,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  move  the  shut- 
tle forward  far  enough  to  clear  the  picker ;  and  before  changing  the  box, 
the  treadle  is  relieved,  and  the  picker  falls  into  its  usual  resting  place,  so 
that  neither  shuttle  nor  picker  will  interfere" with  the  operations  of  the  box. 

In  weaving  Brussels  carpets,  and  other  figured  fabrics  of  a  similar  tex- 
ture, some  parts  of  the  warp  are  occasionally  worked  into  the  fabric  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  others,  while  the  tension  on  all  should  be  the 
same.  This  circumstance  renders  it  necessary  to  provide  a  means  of 
producing  the  proper  tension  upon  the  threads,  and  to  provide  also  for 
regulating  the  delivery  of  the  yarn  as  it  may  be  required.  The  yarn, 
instead  of  being  rolled  uponayarn  beam,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  weav- 
ing, is  placed  upon  bobbins  which  can  deliver  independently  of  each 
other.  Letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  last  year  for  a  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  objects  above  mentioned,  which  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  description,  which  is  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
ven  tor : 

'^  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  suspending  a  weight  on  the 
yarn  forward  of  the  spool  or  bobbin,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  unwind  the 
yarn  at  intervals,  as  the  slack  is  taken  up  by  means  of  a  catch  which 
holds  the  bobbin  from  turning  till  lifted  by  a  weight. 

'*  The  spools  are  arranged  in  a  frame  in  the  usual  way,  and  just  in  front 
of  each  spool  two  wires  are  fixed  in  the  frame ;  the  catch  is  formed  of 
wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a  thin  plate,  the  position  of  which 
is  over  the  wires  above  named,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
spool.  The  wire  curves  downward  at  each  end  of  the  spool  to  a  point 
just  behind  it,  where  it  is  coiled  round  a  pin  forming  the  fulcrum  for  it  in 
the  frame ;  from  thence  it  is  bent  upward  and  crosses  over  behind  and 
parallel  with  the  spool,  and  resting  against  it ;  from  the  rim  of  the  spool 
project  one  or  more  pins  that  strike  against  the  wire ;  this  prevents  the 
spool  from  turning  to  unwind  the  yarn.  The  yarn  runs  from  the  spool 
forward  over  the  wire,  nearest  to  the  spool,  and  thence  it  passes  down  to 
the  weight  that  is  suspended  by  it,  and  from  that  over  the  other  wire 
to  the  shed  ;  by  this,  it  will  be  obvious  that  as  the  slack  yarn  is  taken  up 
the  weight  will  be  raised,  and  when  the  yarn  is  let  off  from  the  spool  it 
will  fall,  and  all  the  time  continue  to  keep  the  yarn  stretched  with  an 
equal  tension.  The  weight  consists  of  a  ball  or  other  shaped  poise,  from 
which  a  rod  projects  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  this  rod  is  a  flat- 
tened enlargement,  through  which  there  is  a  hole,  and  from  this  a  slot  is  . 
cut  diagonally  downwards,  thus  forming  a  hook  by  which  the  weight  is 
hung  on  to  the  yarn,  and  leaving  a  portion  of  the  rod  to  project  above  it. 
When  the  slack,  of  the  yarn  is  used  up,  as  above  named,  and  the  weight 
is  raised,  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  passes  up  between  the  wires,  strikes 
against  the  plate  above,  and  raises  it;  this  relieves  the  pin  on  the  spool 
from  the  catch,  and  allows  the  spool  to  turn   which  lets  off  yarn,  and 
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causes  the  weight  to  descend  ;  the  catch,  being  again  brought  into  contact 
with  the  spool,  stops  its  revolution  as  it  comes  round. 

"  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  arrangement  of  the  bobbins  in  the  frame 
or  creel  can  be  varied,  as  W€ll  as  that  of  the  catches ;  for  instance,  placing 
them  endways  towards  the  loom,  or  vertical,  and  so  adapting  the  catches 
or  weights  as  to  act  in  that  position  without  changing  the  general  prin- 
ciple. 

''  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  weight  and  catch  with  the  bobbin  or  spool, 
constructed  and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth  ;  so  that  when  the  weight  is  drawn  up,  it  will  relieve 
the  catch,  and  allow  the  spool  to  unwind  and  the  weight  to  fall.'' 

Pelting. — One  patent  has  been  grasted  this  year  for  felting  cloth. 
The  process  and  machinery  used  are  but  slight  modifications  of  those 
well  known. 

Cotton  batting. — Within  a  few  years  this  article  has  become  an  impor- 
tant and  extensive  branch  of  American  manufactures,  and  has  recently 
drawn  to  itself  the  attention  of  inventors  to  such  a  degree  that  four  appli- 
cations have  recently  been  passed  for  improvements  in  its  manufacture. 
The  bat  of  the  required  length  and  thickness  being  formed,  by  any  con- 
venient process,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  size ; 
after  which  the  fabric  is  dried.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  bat,  and  the 
very  slight  adhesion  of  the  fibres  to  each  other,  render  the  process  of 
sizing  and  drying  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  improvements 
made  by  three  of  the  patentees  I  will  give  you  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
ventors, as  extracts  from  the  patents  will  present  them  clearly  and  con- 
cisely. The  earliest  of  the  four  patented  improvements  will  be  under- 
stood by  a  perusal  of  the  following  extract  taken  from  one  of  the  other 
patents : 

'*  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  arranging  the  sizing  rollers 
immediately  above  an  aperture  in  the  top  of  a  drying  chamber,  provided 
with  a  stove  and  hot-air  tubes  on  each  side  to  dry  the  batting  as  it  de- 
scends, a  grating  on  each  side  to  protect  it  from  contact  with  the  tubes 
and  stoves,  and  a  folding  box  at  the  bottom,  into  which  the  batting  is  fold- 
ed from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  it  descends.  By  this  arrangement,  I  dis- 
pense with  the  endless  belts  heretofore  employed  in  sizing  and  drying 
batting,  which  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  great  heat  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed in  passing  through  the  drying  chamber,  and  which  are,  of  course, 
very  expensive ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  avoid  the  contact  of  the  batting 
after  it  has  been  sized  and  before  being  dried.  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
been  essayed  to  dispense  with  the  endless  belts  by  passing  the  sheets  of 
batting  from  the  sizing  rollers  over  another  roller,  then  down  into  the  drying 
chamber,  down  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  then  up  again  to 
another  roller  at  the  top,  the  chamber  being  provided  with  a  stove  on  each 
side,  and  a  hot-air  tube  between  the  descending  and  ascending  portions  of 
the  sheet  of  batting;  but  I  consider  this  objectionable,  for  the  reasons  that 
the  sizing  vats  and  rollers  are  so  situated  that  the  sized  bat  has  to  pass 
over  a  roller  before  entering  the  drying  chamber,  and  because,  as  it  is  car- 
ried down  and  then  up  again,  in  case  of  breaking  it  is  liable  to  fall  on  to 
the  bottom  stove,  and  catch  and  communicate  fire  to  the  whole  establish- 
ment; and  in  the  event  of  not  catching  fire,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
operative  to  ent«r  the  hot-air  chamber,  which  is  heated  to  a  very  high  tern- 
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perature,  to  replace  the  batting  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  operation  up ; 
all  of  which  difficuhies  are  obviated  by  the  location  of  the  sizing  rollers 
immediately  over  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  in  combination 
with  the  arrangement  of  stoves  and  pipes,  and  protecting  grates  on  each^ 
side,  and  the  folding  box  at  the  bottom."  ' ' 

"  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  conducting  the  bat  from  the  sizing ' 
rollers  to  the  dying  chambers  without  a  belt;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
vatch  of  the  sizing  rollers  immediately  over  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  * 
drying  chamber,  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  stoves  and  pipes 
and  protecting  grates  on  each  side  of  the  chambers,  and  the  folding  box 
at  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described."  '  * 

The  following  is  the  third  mode  above  alluded  to,  and  is  extracted  in  , 
the  words  of  the  inventor  : 

''  The  methods  heretofore  practised  of  making  the  bat  of  the  desired 
thickness  for  wadding  are,  to  deliver  the  broad  sliver  or  sheet  of  cotton 
from  one  carding  engine  into  an  apron,  which  moves  back  and  forth  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  layers  have  been  obtained  ;  or  so  to  construct  the 
engine  as  to  deliver  a  single  sliver,  or  sheet  of  the  required  thickness,  or 
to  carry  up  the  slivers  from  the  carding  engines  vertically,  so  arranged  as 
to  unite  them  all  into  one  bat.  The  defects  of  these  methods  are  obvious  ; 
for,  with  the  first,  the  sheet  of  wadding  must  either  be  made  very  short, 
or  be  spliced  end  to  end,  (a  very  imperfect  operation  ;)  with  the  second  the 
reciprocating  apron,  on  which  it  is  delivered,  must  be  of  an  enormous 
length,  occupying  an  amount  of  room  too  great  for  the  convenience  of  an 
establishment;  and  with  the  third,  the  slivers,  which  are  drawn  up  over 
head,  frequently  break.  The  arrangement  of  belts  must  necessarily  be  very 
complex;  and  from  their  situation,  the  slivers  are  much  exposed  to  fire; 
and,  indeed,  from  the  number  of  accidents  which  have  occurred,  none  of 
the  establishments  which  manufacture  cotton  wadding  can  be  insured. 
The  object  of  the  first  part  of  my  invention  is  to  avoid  these  objections 
and  inconveniences  ;  and  it  consists  in  ranging  a  series  of  carding  en- 
gines, one  behind  another,  over  an  apron  which  has  a  continuous  move- 
ment, so  that  the  sliver  or  sheet  of  cotton  from  the  second  card  is  deliver- 
ed on  top  of  that  from  the  first,  the  one  from  the  third  on  to  that  of  the 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series,  the  number  of  carding  en- 
gines being  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  bat  or  wad- 
ding desired ;  it  being  a  fact  well  known  to  those  versed  in  the  art  of 
working  fibrous  materials,  that  the  thinner  each  sliver  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  bat;  and  it  will  be  evident  that,  with  my  method,  this  can  be 
refined  to  any  desired  extent. 

"  As  to  the  glazing  operation,  but  one  method  has  been  practised,  (al- 
though several  have  been  proposed  and  patented,)  which  consists  in  con-^ 
ducting  the  bat  on  an  endless  apron  to  a  vat,  where *it  is  glazed  on  one  side, 
and  then  conducted  to  a  second  vat  to  be  glazed  on  the  other  side,  and 
ftom  this  delivered  on  to  another  endless  apron,  which  passes  through  a 
kiln  or  hot-air  chamber  to  be  dried.  This  method  is  not  only  very  im- 
perfect, but  attended  with  great  expense  and  danger,  for  that  face  of  the 
bat  which  rests  on  the  apron  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
heated  air,  and  therefore  dries  slowly  ;  which  fact  renders  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  kiln  and  hot-air  chamber,  which  very  soon  de- 
stroys the  apron,  and  often  subjects  the  whole  establishment  to  loss  by  fire» 
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The  second  part  of  my  invention,  it  is  believed,  obviates  all  these  objec- 
tions, and  consists  in  passing  the  glazed  bat  or  wadding  from  the  glazing 
apparatus  through  the  kihi  or  hot-air  chamber  over  a  series  of  open  reels, 
arranged  side  by  side  on  one  plane,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
kiln,  one  reel  delivering  the  bat  on  to  another, and  so  on  to  the  last  in  the 
series,  where  it  is  delivered  out.  If  the  bat  is  glazed  on  both  sides  before 
it  is  introduced  into  the  kiln,  but  one  set  of  reels  is  used  ;  but  I  prefer  to 
glaze  it  first  on  one  side,  dry  this  by  passing  it  through  the  kiln  on  one  set  of 
reels,  and  deliver  it  at  the  other  end  to  the  second  glazing  apparatus,  to  be 
glazed  on  the  other  side,  and  then  passed  through  the  kiln  on  another  set 
of  reels  above  the  first.  In  this  way  I  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  ac- 
cumulating the  glazing  or  sizing  on  the  rods  of  the  reel,  for,  in  passing 
through  the  first  time,  the  unglazed  surface  rests  on  the  bars  of  the  reel, 
and  the  second  time  the  side  first  glazed  ;  in  this  way  I  avoid  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  serious  inconvenience." 

^'  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  first  of  my  invention  is  applicable  to  vari- 
ous operations  in  the  manufacture  of  fibrous  and  textile  substances,  such 
as  making  bats  of  wool,  and  otiier  animal  fibres  for  felting,  and  all  other 
operations  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  bat  of  several  thicknesses  of 
sliver,  of  the  width  of  the  doffer  of  a  carding  engine  ;  and  it  will  be 
equally  obvious  that  the  second  part  of  my  invention  is  also  applicable  to 
all  operations  in  manufactures  which  require  fragile  webs  or  tissues  to  be 
conducted  from  sizing  or  glazing  apparatus,  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat  or  currents  of  air." 

The  following  is  the  last  process  for  glazing  cotton  batting  which  has 
come  to  my  notice,  and  is  in  the  words  of  the  mventor  : 

"  Pelisse  or  cotton  wadding,  which  consists  of  delicate  fibres  of  cottoa 
connected  together  and  made  into  a  bat  by  the  operation  of  the  carding 
engine,  has  heretofore  been  glazed  on  the  two  surfaces  by  passing  first 
one  and  then  the  other  surface  in  contact  with  rollers  or  belts  covered  with 
the  glazing  matter,  as  it  was  supposed  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by 
moving  the  surface  of  the  bat  in  contact  with  a  glazed  surface.  This  ne- 
cessarily requires  two  operations  to  glaze  the  two  surfaces,  and  leaves  the 
edges  only  partially  covered  or  glazed,  and  consequently  ragged  and  liable 
to  fray  out. 

'^'  M.y  improved  process  avoids  all  these  difficulties,  and  renders  the  ope- 
ration much  more  rapid.  It  consists  in  passing  the  batting  or  bat  into 
and  through  the  glazing  matter,  and  at  a  velocity  so  great  as  to  simply 
cover  the  entire  surface,  including  the  edges,  and  prevent  the  glazmg  mat- 
ter from  penetrating  to  the  inner  fibres. 

''  The  manner  in  which  I  have  applied  my  improved  process  is  simply 
to  pass  the  batting,  at  a  velocity  of  about  thirty- six  feet  per  minute,  into 
and  through  the  glazing  matter,  and  under  a  roller  near  the  bottom  of  the 
vat,  and  thence  out,  so  that  the  batting  shall  pass  through  the  glazing  mat- 
ter in  passing  to  and  from  the  roller. 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  u,nderstood  that  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  this  ap- 
paratus as  it  has  been  employed  for  saturating  with  tar,  and  other  similar 
substances,  batting  made  of  hempen  and  other  coarse  fibres,  employed  in 
sheathing  vessels,  &c.,  the  object  being  thoroughly  to  saturate  the  fibres 
to  cause  them  to  adhere  to  each  other  and  to  the  cementing  matter,  with 
the  view  to  form,  as  near  as  practicable,  a  water-proof  fabric,  the  object 
and  the  fabric  being  entirely  different  from  cotton  or  pelisse  wadding ;  but 
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what  1  do  claim  as  my  imvention  in  the  process  of  glazing  the  febric 
known  under  the  general  appellation  of  pelisse  or  cotton  wadding  is  pass- 
ing it  through  the  glazing  liquid  at  a  velocity  substantially  such  as  herein 
described,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface  and  edges  without  penetrating- 
to  the  inner  fibres,  as  described."  ''■ 

Here  I  must  close  my  remarks  upon  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics.  Neither* 
the  time  nor  space  properly  at  my  command  will  justify  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  subject.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  clearly  that  this  im- 
portant class  of  manufactures  is  still  progressing  in  a  manner  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  inventive  genius  of  this  country. 

STEAM  AND  OTHER  GAS  ENGINES. 

This  class  includes  not  only  steam  engines  properly  so  called,  but 
the  heating  apparatus  by  which  the  steam  or  gas  is  generated  for  their 
propulsion,  and  the  apparatus  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed.  Sixteen 
patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improvements  belonging  to 
this  class  ;  some  of  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  important. 

Steam  orenerators. — Letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  year 
for  an  improved  boiler,  adapted  more  particularly  to  the  western  waters, 
to  obviate  the  ditficulties  arising  from  the  deposite  of  sedimentin  various 
parts  of  the  boiler.  The  fire  chamber  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  boiler. 
The  boiler  is  composed  of  vertical  tubes,  surrounded  by  a  large  vertical  cyl- 
inder, into  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which  they  open  directly.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  large  cylinder  is  made  dishing,  and  has  a  mud  valve  at  the 
centre.  The  heat  is  first  applied  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubes,  and 
afterwards  carried  around  to  the  lower  part  of  them,  but  not  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler.  The  water  enters  a  water  jacket  surrounding  the  fire  cham- 
ber and  the  tubular  part  of  the  boiler,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  cool 
when  it  enters,  it  will  sink  down  and  enter  the  tubes  at  the  bottom,  to 
supply  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  at  their  upper  ends.  The  current 
of  fresh  water,  therefore,  tends  constantly  to  wash  the  sediment  down- 
wards towards  the  mud  valve,  while  the  evaporation  is  going  on  above. 
The  value  of  this  invention  can  be  ascertained  by  experiment  only. 

Several  modes  of  supplying  water  to  boilers  have  been  patented ;  and 
one  very  ingenious  method  1  should  be  glad  to  notice,  but  I  cannot  give 
an  intelligible  description  of  it  without  drawings. 

Four  patents  have  been  granted  for  safety-apparatus  for  steam  boilers 
during  the  year.     Three  of  them  open  a  safety-valve  by  applications  of 
the  well  known  fact  that  different  metals  expand  in  different  degrees  by 
the  application  of  the  same  amount  of  heat.     As  they  present  no  strongly  . 
marked  novelty,  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  give  them  further  notice. 

The  fourth  patent  above  referred  to  is  for  a  magnetic  gauge  to  indicate 
the  height  of  water  in  the  boilers.  The  construction  and  operation  of  this 
instrument  are  very  simple,  and  will  be  fully  understood,  both  in  charac- 
ter and  importance,  from  the  following  preamble  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
ventor : 

"  The  importance  of  a  reliable  means  of  indicating  the  height  of  water 
in  steam  boilers  is  now  universally  admitted  by  engineers,  for  the  reason 
indicated  by  science  and  established  by  experience,  that  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  boilers  is  the  principal  if  not  the  only  source  of  explosions ;  and 
hence  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  apparatus 
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for  this  purpose,  which,  whilst  it  caa  be  relied  on,  will  at  the  same  time 
be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  insure  the  observance  of  the  engineer.  But, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  all  the  attempts  heretofore  made  have  fail- 
^d,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  the  connexion  between  the  water 
inside  the  boiler  and  an  indicator,  which,  to  be  practically  available  to  the 
engineer,  must  be  outside.  A  float  resting  on  the  water,  and  communi- 
cating with  an  index,  a  lever,  or  other  device  outside,  through  a  stuffing 
box,  has  generally  been  resorted  to,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  friction  orf 
the  stuffing  box  will  prevent  the  working  of  such  an  apparatus,  which 
-Baust  be  sensitive,  and  which  necessarily  possesses  very  little  power,  as 
the  buoyancy  of  the  float  is  its  only  actuating  force.  To  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty, attempts  have  been  made  to  put  the  indicator  within  the  boiler  by 
covering  it  with  glass,  but  with  as  little  success,  for  the  action  of  high 
temperatures,  it  is  known,  renders  the  glass  opaque. 

"My  invention,  it  is  believed,  will  avoid  all  these  difficulties;  and  it 
consists  simply  in  attaching  a  magnet  to  the  axis  of  motion  of  a  wheel 
fOr  lever,  to  which  the  float  is  suspended  or  attached,  to  communicate  mo- 
tion, by  attraction  and  repulsion,  to  an  index  needle  turning  on  an  axis 
outside  the  boiler,  and  separated  from  the  magnet  by  a  steam-tight  plate." 

An  important  improvement  has  been  patented  within  the  year,  in  the 
mode  of  coupling  or  connecting  two  cranks^^  which  are  to  operate  in  con- 
iCert,  and  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  "bell  crank"  used  on  the  main 
or  other  shaft  of  the  steam  engine  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  readily  per- 
■ceived  that  any  irregularity  or  inequality  in  the  action  of  the  cranks,  which 
iWOuld  in  the  slightest  degree  change  the  relative  positions  of  the  two, 
fwould  produce  a  strain  upon  them,  and  the  pin  connecting  them,  which 
would  soon  cause  one.or  the  other  to  break,  or  would  otherwise  embarrass 
the  action  of  the  machinery.  To  obviate  these  evils  the  patentee  has  in- 
vented a  new  mode  of  coupling  the  cranks.  The  description  cannot  be 
iully  understood  without  drawings ;  but  the  general  principle  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  claim,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  effect  may  be  produced  on  the  same  prin- 
.'Ciple  by  connecting  the  pin  to  one  crank  by  a  turning  joint  only,  and  in 
-the  other  by  a  turning  and  sliding  joint ;  and  that  the  construction  of  the 
parts,  and  the  manner  of  making  these  joints,  may  be  varied  without  af- 
fecting in  any  manner  the  principle  or  character  of  my  invention,  although 
I  have  described  that  mode  of  construction  which  I  deem  to  be  the  most 
effective,  and  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  a  crank  pin  with  two  cranks  by  means  of  turning  and  sli- 
cing joints  combined,  whether  the  pin  be  made  to  slide  in  both  cranks  or 
only  in  oae,  so  as  to  equalize  the  strain  of  the  engine  on  each  crank,  and 
allow  them  to  move  and  compensate*for  an^  error  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  crank  shafts,  as  herein  described." 

A  valuable  improvement  has  been  patented,  within  the  year,  in  the 
mode  of  connecting  the  cylinders  of  steam  engines  with  the  steam  boxes. 
The  "  nozzle,"  which  always  causes  a  waste  of  steam,  has  heretofore 
been  considered  indispensable  ;  but,  by  a  judicious  arrangement,  the  pat- 
■lentee  has  dispensed  with  it,  and  in  other  particulars  has  rather  improved 
•than  impaired  the  connexion  of  the  steam  box  with  the  cylinder.  His 
invention  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  extracts  frdm 
his  patent : 
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"In  forming  the  connexion  of  a  steam  cylinder  with  the  steam  chest  of 
puppet  valve  engines,  it  has  long  been  known  to  engineers  that  the  close- 
ness of  this  connexion  is  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  v/eight  and  cost  of  materials  employed  in  making 
a  long  connexion,  but  because  all  the  steam  contained  in  this  connexion. 
is  condensed  or  otherwise  lost  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  and  hence 
various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  by  engineers  to  surmount  this  diffi- 
culty. The  steam  chest  has  been  variously  arranged  and  located,  but  still 
all  these  devices  have  presented  a  large  area  between  the  chest  and  the 
cylinder ;  for,  the  steam  chest  being  cast  separate  from  the  cylinder,  suffi- 
cient room  must  be  left  to  form  the  connexion  by  bolted  flanches,  which 
necessarily  occupy  much  room. 

"  To  remedy  these  evils  is  the  object  of  my  invention,  the  nature  of 
which  consists  in  casting  the  steam  chests  in  one  piece  with  the  steam  cyl- 
inder, or  one  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  with  the  condenser  and  the 
cyhnder  bottom,  by  making  the  side  of  the  cyUnder  the  side  of  the  steam 
chest,  and  so  of  the  condenser,  and  also  in  so  forming  and  adapting  the 
appendages  of  these  parts  as  to  enable  them  to  come  together  and  to  unite 
the  cylinder  head  with  the  cyhnder,  and  the  cylinder  bottom  with  the  cyl- 
inder within  the  narrow  compass  left  between  the  steam  chest  and  cylin- 
der, when  they  are  brought  in  such  close  proximity ;  the  flanche  on  the 
cylinder  and  cylinder  bottom  being  dispensed  with  towards  the  steam 
chest,  and,  instead  thereof,  a  joint  made  between  the  chest  and  cylinder 
by  packing  or  driving,  and  screws  inserted  from  the  inside  of  the  steam 
chest  and  screwing  into  the  solid  metal  of  the  cylinder ;  for  the  lower 
steam  chest  and  for  the  upper  end  recesses  being  made  in  the  side  of  the 
steam  chest,  to  admit  the  requisite  screw  bolts  for  securing  the  cylinder 
head. 

"  I  do  not  claim  letters  patent  simply  for  casting  the  steam  chests  with 
the  cylinder,  or  with  the  cylinder  bottom  and  condenser;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  casting 
the  steam  chests  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  with  the  cylinder  bot- 
tom and  condenser,  by  making  the  side  of  the  steam  chest  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  or  condenser,  in  combination  with  the  manner  of  fitting  the  cyl- 
inder head  and  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  chests,  and  the  mode 
of  making  the  attachments  without  the  continuation  of  the  flanches,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  nozzle  and  nozzle  flanches,  and  their  attachments, 
and  saving  at  each  stroke  the  steam  contained  in  the  nozzels,aIl  as  herein 
described." 

The  mode  heretofore  adopted  of  tripping  the  drop  cut-off  valve,  was,  in 
practice,  found  to  be  imperfect,  as,  at  certain  points  of  the  stroke,  it  could 
not  be  operated  with  certainty,  and  much  injury  would  result  from  failure. 
Letters  patent  have  been  granted,  within  the  year,  to  the  original  inventor 
of  this  cut  off,  for  an  improvement  which  removes  the  practical  imperfec- 
tions of  the  old  apparatus.  The  evil  which  existed,  and  the  remedy,  will 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  new  patent: 

"  By  the  method  now  practised  of  operating  the  drop  cut-off  valve,  the 
motion  is  derived  from  the  lifter,  which  approaches  its  state  of  rest  as  the 
piston  of  the  engine  approaches  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  or  its  maximum 
velocity ;  and  the  valve  is  tripped  by  the  same  motion  which  lifts  it,  so 
that  there  must  be  very  great  nicety  in  the  adjustment  to  regulate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cut-off  at  about  the  half-stroke.     The  object  of  my  invention 
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is  to  remedy  this,  and  its  principle  or  character  consists  in  tripping  the 

valve  by  a  motion  independent  of  the  motion  of  the  lifting  rod  or  rods; 
and,  also,  in  combining  the  various  parts  in  such  manner  as  to  regulate 
the  cut-ofF  with  accuracy  during  the  action  of  the  engine,  by  connecting 
the  two  shafts  that  trip  the  two  cut  off  valves,  end  to  end,  by  means  of 
adjustable  spring  arms  that  take  into,  ai. '  are,  when  set,  held  in  the  teeth 
of  a  sector,  which  vibrates  on  the  axis  ol  motion  of  the  shafts,  anS  re« 
ceives  its  vibratory  motion  from  the  eccentric ;  which  spring  arms  may  be 
shifted  in  the  teeth  of  the  sector,  brought  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  each 
other,  and  thus  cut  oiF  at  a  less  or  greater  portion  of  the  stroke. 

*' It  will  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  any  motion  derived  from 
any  part  of  the  engine  may  be  substituted  for  the  vibration  of  the  arms 
or  wipers,  provided  the  character  above  described  be  maintained;  as,  for 
instance,  instead  of  the  horizontal  vibrating  motion  of  the  arm  or  wiper, 
the  spring  may  be  disengaged  from  the  stem  of  the  valve,  by  a  verticed 
descending  motion,  as  the  lifter  rises  ;  and  this  may  be  derived  from  any 
moving  shaft,  such  as  the  piston  rod,  the  beam,  the  crank  shaft,  <fcc. 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  tripping  the  drop-valve  of  the  cut-oif  by  a  motion  independent  of  the 
lifters,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

"  I  also  claim  combining  the  wiper  that  drops  the  valve  of  the  cut  oflf, 
whether  working  horizontally  or  vertically,  with  any  of  the  moving  parts 
of  the  engine,  other  than  the  lifters  or  their  rocking  shaft,  by  means  of 
the  sector  and  arm  or  arms,  by  means  of  which  the  extent  of  the  cut  off 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure  during  the  action  of  the  engine,  from  the  full 
to  the  least  portion  of  the  stroke,  as  herein  described." 

The  great  advantages  which  result  from  working  steam  expansively 
have  giyen  rise  not  only  to  cutting  off  the  steam  at  any  desired  point  of 
the  stroke,  v/hich  is  the  object  of  the  drop  and  many  other  valves,  but 
also  to  the  use  of  two  cylinders ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted and  operates  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the  return  stroke  the  steam 
at  the  exhaust  end  of  the  cylinder  is  admitted  into  the  other  cylinder, 
which  is  auxiliary  to  the  first  and  of  greater  diameter,  in  which  it  operates 
expansively.  Several  modifications  of  this  variety  of  engine  have  been 
from  time  to  time  invented  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  they  have 
not  been  extensively  used.  One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  theiH 
has  always  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  steam  was  operating  ad- 
vantageously in  the  auxiliary  cylinder,  it  was  re-acting  against  and  re- 
sisting the  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  primary  cylinder.  This  objection 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  removed  by  a  new  arrangement  of  parts,  for 
which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  past  year,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  a  general  outline. 

The  two  cylinders  have  the  same  length  and  diameter  and  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  valves  at  each  end,  opening  directly  from  one  to  the 
adjacent  end  of  the  other.  The  connecting  rods  of  their  pistons  are 
jointed  to  cranks  on  the  main  shaft  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  that  when  one  piston  has  completed  its  stroke  the  other  is  at 
half  stroke.  Suppose,  then,  the  piston  of  the  main.cylinder  to  be  nearly 
at  the  bottom  or  starting  point;  the  steam  is  admitted  in  any  convenient 
way  to  the  main  cylinder,  and  its  piston  moves  until  it  has  made  its  half 
stroke,  at  which  time  the  piston  of  the  auxiliary  cylinder  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  valve  between  the  two  cylinders  behind  the  main  piston  is  thea 
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opened,  and  the  steam  expands  into  the  auxiliary  cylinder  and  operates 
behind  both  pistons  until  the  first  has  made  its  full  stroke  and  the  second 
is  at  half  strokot  The  valve  between  the  cylinders  is  then  closed  and  the 
eduction  valve  of  the  main  cylinder  is  opened,  and  the  induction  valve  is 
opened  at  the  other  side  of  the  main  piston  ;  at  the  same  time  the  pipe  to 
the  condenser  is  momentarily  closed,  and  the  exhaust  steam,  lifting  a 
hinpfed  valve,  rushes  into  the  heater.  The  pipe  to  the  condenser  is  im- 
mediately opened,  and  the  remainder  of  the  steam  in  the  main  cylinder  is 
condensed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  main  piston  begins  to  return.  In 
the  mean  time  the  steam  which  was  left  in  the  auxiliary  cylinder  is  ope- 
rating expansively  upon  the  second  piston,  which  it  continues  to  do  until 
it  has  completed  its  stroke,  and  the  steam  is  then  exhausted  in  the  usual 
way,  when  the  valve  between  the  cylinders  at  the  other  end  is  opened, 
and  the  same  operations  are  repeated  during  the  return  stroke  which  took 
place  during  the  first.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  re- 
action above  alluded  to  is  entirely  avoided,  and  that  when  the  first  crank 
is  at  its  dead  point  the  second  is  perpendicular  to  the  second  piston. 
Letters  patent  have  recently  been  granted  in  England  for  an  engine  very 
similar  to  that  above  described. 

Patents  have  been  granted  this  year  for  modifications  of  cut-off  valves, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 

The  vibrating  engine,  for  driving  spiral  propellers,  patented  in  1844 
^^and  noticed  in  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  is  said  to  have  presented 
'practical  objections,  and  letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  last 
year  for  modifications,  by  which,  it  is  said,  they  are  removed.  The  im- 
provement is  certainly  ingenious,  and  will  be  fully  tested. 

Important  improvements  in  the  rotary  engine  have  been  made  and 
patented  during  this  year.  The  usefulness  ©f  this  variety  of  engine  has 
been  seriously  circumscribed  by  mechanical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
construction,  which  seemed  to  be  incident  to  its  nature;  and  among 
which  the  great  extent  of  packed  and  ground  surfaces  was  not  the  least. 
For  many  purposes  the  rotary  engine  is  very  important,  and  substantial 
improvements  upon  it  have  long  been  demanded.  Such,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  character  of  those  last  patented.  It  is  impossible,  without  drawings, 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  invention  alluded  io,  but  the  following  extract 
from  the  patent  will  sufficiently  set  forth  its  general  characteristics  : 

"  The  characteristics  of  this  engine,  and  what  distinguishes  it  from  siil 
others  before  known,  are,  first,  making  the  annular  chamber  in  which 
the  piston  works  (technically  termed  the  "  cylinder,")  in  two  parts,  united 
at  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  annular  chamber,  and  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  instead  of  uniting  the  two  valves  at  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis ;  by  which  arrangement  I  am  enabled  to  make  the 
cylinder  true,  less  liable  to  unequal  expansion,  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
a  continuous  packed  or  ground  joint  entirely  around  the  chamber  or 
cylinder,  and  presenting  the  important  advantages  of  greater  solidity  and 
simplicity,  the  lower  half  being  permanently  fixed  in  the  frame  which 
supports  the  bearings  of  the  shaft,  (fee,  by  flanches  which  admit  the  in- 
duction and  eduction  valves ;  thus  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  packed 
or  ground  joints,  so  objectionable  in  all  steam  engines,  particularly  the 
rotary  engines. 

"  This  arrangement  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  whole 
structure,  but  enables  me  to  bore  out  the  cylinder  by  an  instrument,  which, 
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during  the  operation,  has  its  bearings  in  the  boxes  intended  for  the  shaft 
of  the  piston,  to  insure  accuracy  in  all  the  parts. 

.  "  Secondly,  in  so  arranging  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves,  and  the  steam 
passages  in  the  disk  to  which  the  piston  is  attached,  as  to  avoid  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  on  the  valves  when  moving;  and  connecting  these  with  a 
shifting  valve  which  governs  the  apertures  in  the  disk  and  the  one  on  the 
hollow  shaft,  through,  which  the  steam  is  admitted,  and  an  annular  groove 
in  one  of  the  packing  plates  that  covers  the  disk,  so  as  to  afford  an  easy 
and  simple  mode  of  reversing  the  action  of  the  engine. 

^'  Thirdly,  in  grooving  the  faces  of  the  disk  and  of  the  packing  plates 
©r  cheeks  between  which  it  works  from  the  outer  periphery  inward,  to 
admit  steam  to  lubricate  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

"  Fourthly,  making  the  outward  and  rubbing  surface  of  the  piston  of  a 
single  spring-metal  hoop,  divided  at  its  junction  with  the  disk,  so  that  by 
means  of  hempen  or  other  packing  within  and  a  packing  head,  the 
diameter  of  this  ring  can  be  enlarged  and  diminished  at  pleasure  to  fit 
the  cylinder,  by  which  means  the  numerous  joints  found  in  metal  pistons 
heretofore  used,  and  which  are  so  objectionable,  are  avoided. 

"And,  lastly,  connecting  the  piston  to  a  flanche  projecting  from  a  disk 
on  the  shaft,  by  means  of  screws,  passing  through  enlarged  apertures  ia 
the  disk,  to  admit  of  the  free  play  of  the  piston,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  cylin- 
der in  case  of  any  inaccuracy." 

In  closing  my  remarks  upon  this  class  of  inventions,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  express  the  opinion,  that,  during  the  sixyearsof  my  connexion  with  this 
office,  no  one  year  has  been  signalized  by  so  many  truly  valuable  inven- 
tions connected  with  the  steam  engine  as  the  last. 

NAVIGATION  AND  MARINE  IMPLEMENTS. 

But  few  inventions  have  been  presented  to  this  office,  during  the  year, 
upon  the  subject  of  ship  or  boat  building.  One  invention,  relating  to  the 
movable  keels  of  vessels,  has  been  patented.  The  bulk-head,  in  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  hold,  which  is  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  slip 
or  sliding  keel,  causes  much  inconvenience  in  lading,  and  considerably 
diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  vessel.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
the  patentee  places  the  movable  keel  in  the  proper  position  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel,  where  it  is  retained  by  bolts  passing  down  into  it, 
through  the  pillars  which  support  the  middle  of  the  thwarts,  and  through 
the  bottom.  Chains  also  pass  in  like  manner,  to  the  top  of  the  keel,  to  draw 
it  up  and  hold  it  tight  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  which  have 
sufficient  length  to  allow  the  keel  to  be  drawn  up  the  side  of  the  vessel 
and  out  of  the  water.  Other  chains  are  attached  to  the  keel,  which  pass 
up  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  for  drawing  it  up  out  of  the  water,  when,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  bolts  and  loosening  of  the  other  chains,  the  keel  is  un- 
shipped. I  make  no  remark  upon  the  probable  usefulness  of  this  inven- 
tion, but  shall  leave  it  to  practical  men. 

One  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
iron  boats,  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  patent : 

"  My  invention  consists  in  forming  the  sheets  of  metal  with  mouldings 
or  beads,  in  suitable  places  to  take  up  the  surplus  metal,  when  said  plates 
are  pressed  into  form,  by  means  of  projections  on  the  die  and  correspond- 
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ing  depressions  on  the  matrix  or  concave  mould,  which  gather  up  the 
metal  and  prevent  wrinkles  around  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  boat,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  surface,  and  also  in  forming  a  recess 
or  bed  for  the  gunwale,  which  holds  it  in  place,  and  prevents  its  getting 
knocked  down.  I  also  add  a  fianche  around  the  stem  and  stern  posts,  and 
along  the  line  of  the  keel  which  takes  up  the  surplus  metal  there,  and 
forms  the  keel  and  stem  and  stern  posts. ^' 

One  patent  has  been  granted  for  improvements  in  sails,  by  which,  it  is 
said,  cotton  canvass  can  be  successfully  substituted  for  that  which  is  in 
common  use. 

A  truss  has  long  since  been  used  to  sustain  the  yards  of  vessels,  but 
when  applied  to  any  of  the  lower  masts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  unshfp 
■the  yard  before  the  mast  immediately  above  it  can  be  lowered.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  truss  has  been  invented  and  patented  within 
the  year,  so  constructed  that  the  upper  mast  can  be  lowered  directly 
through  the  truss,  without  disturbing  either  truss  or  yard. 

The  injurious  eflects  of  the  booms  and  gafts  of  mainsails,  foresails, 
&c.,  upon  masts,  have  induced  ship  builders  to  resort  to  various  expe- 
dients for  avoiding  them.  Friction  rollers,  slides,  &c.,  have  been  placed 
in  the  jaws  of  the  boom  or  gaft.  Slides  have  been  used  with  some  suc- 
cess ;  but  when  applied  to  the  boom  jaws,  the  slides,  by  resting  upon  and 
striking  against  the  saddle,  soon  become  bruised  and  broken  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  injure  rather  than  protect  the  m.ast.  Letters  patent  have 
been  recently  granted  for  a  means  of  avoiding  this  difficulty,  which  con- 
sists in  so  constructing  and  supporting  the  saddle,  that  a  space  is  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  mast  for  the  reception  of  the  slides,  while  the  bo©m  rests 
upon  the  saddle  in  the  usual  way. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted,  within  the  year,  for  a  cable  spring,  to 
be  used  when  ships  are  riding  at  anchor.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the 
violent  and  injurious  jerks  and  strains  which  are  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  vessel.  Th6  machine  consists  of  a  long  wedge,  placed  between  two 
rollers  in  a  frame  firmly  fixed.  The  rollers  are  pressed  together  by  pow- 
erful springs,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  passage  of  the  wedge  between 
them.  The  cable  is  then  attached  to  the  wedge,  sufficient  slack  being 
left  between  the  wedge  and  the  capstan,  and  when  any  strain  comes  upon 
the  cable  the  wedge  is  drawn  in  between  the  rollers  as  the  springs  yield, 
and  is  forced  back  by  them  when  the  strain  is  removed.  By  this  device 
allowance  can  be  made,  by  a  comparatively  small  contraction  of  the 
springs,  for  a  very  considerable  m^otion  of  the  vessel. 

Propellers. — Applications  for  letters  patent  for  improvements  in  propel- 
lers have  been  very  numerous  during  the  year,  but  most  of  the  alleged 
inventions  which  have  been  presented  were  old,  and  of  course  re- 
jected ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  those  which  have  been  patented  pos- 
sess very  little  novelty  or  usefulness.  The  applications  have  extended  to 
almost  every  class  of  propellers,  but  principally  to  that  variety  known  as 
the  "  screiD "  propeller.  As  they  present  no  striking  features  to  dis- 
tiaguish  them  from  others  which  are  well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  detailed  description  of  them. 

The  spiral  propeller,  although  among  the  best  submerged  propellers 
now  in  use,  is  subject  to  a  very  serious  objection ;  an  objeation  which 
cannot  be  removed,  as  the  defect  is  incident  to,  and  inseparable  from,  the 
very  nature  of  the  propeller.    And  it  is  this  :  when  the  propeller  revolves, 
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only  a  portion  of  the  force,  which  it  derives  froii  the  engine,  is  exerted  to 
proj)el  the  vessel,  the  remainder  being  lost  in  lateral  pressures,  which 
produce  no  beneficial  effect ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  well  if  they  do  no  harm. 
It  will  be  readily  perceived  that,  if  the  floats  were  at  all  points  parallel 
to  the  shaft,  the  whole  force  would  be  exhausted  in  lateral  pressures,  and 
no  part  of  it  would  be  exerted  to  propel.  If,  then,  the  floats  are  placed  in 
a.  position  slightly  angular  to  the  line  of  the  shaft,  a  slight  propulsive  force 
would  be  produced,  but  a  diminished  lateral  force  would  still  be  exerted  ; 
and,  as  the  angle  of  the  float  increases,  the  relative  proportions  of  these 
forces  will  vary  until  the  floats  become  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the 
shaft,  when  no  power,  propulsive  or  lateral,  is  exerted.  It  is  only  in  posi- 
tions between  these  extremes,  and  partaking  more  or  less  of  both,  that 
propulsive  power  is  attainable,  and  in  such  positions  the  lateral  force  is 
also  exerted  and  lost.  By  the  well  known  mode  of  resolving  forces,  the 
force  exerted  by  each  float  may  be  decomposed  into  two — one  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shaft,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it ;  the  former,  alone, 
would  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  and  the  latter  would  be  lost.  If  the 
angle  of  the  float  is  such  as  to  produce  very  little  lateral  pressure,  an  im- 
practicable velocity  of  the  propeller  would  be  required  to  produce  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  speed  in  the  vessel,  so  that  no  position  of  the  floats  will 
.  answer  a  practical  purpose  which  does  not  waste  a  great  part  of  the  power 
in  lateral  pressures.  However  the  floats  may  be  formed,  this  objection 
will  still,  in  one  way  or  another,  cling  to  them.  And,  as  economy  of 
power  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  particularly  in  sea-going  vessels,  where 
the  submerged  propeller  is  especially  necessary,  it  is  highly  important  that 
a  propeller  should  be  introduced  whose  action  is  direct,  and  which  is  not 
incumbered  with  those  practical  inconveniences  which  have  impaired  the 
iisefulness  of  most  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been  essayed. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

No  improvements  in  architecture  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  in  the 
•discharge  of  my  duties,  during  the  past  year,  except  in  the  minor  branches, 
such  as  improvements  in  the  mode  of  constructing  and  hanging  doors, 
windows,  &c.,  and  preventing  the  entrance  of  water  under  them  during 
storms.  As  these  improvements  are  mere  modifications  of  the  modes 
heretofore  in  use,  and  well  known,  it  is  not  important  that  I  should  de- 
scribe them. 

Civil  engineerivg. — A  very  considerable  number  of  patents  have  been 
granted  in  this  class  during  the  year ;  and  while  some  branches  of  it  have 
advanced  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  others  have  made  greater 
progress. 

Hydraulic  foundations. — The  screw-pile  invented  and  patented  some 
years  since  in  Europe,  but  which  until  recently  has  not  been  extensively 
used,  the  inventor  has  caused  to  be  patented  in  this  country.  Its  useful- 
jiiess  for  hydraulic  foundations  and  moorings  has  come  to  be  understood 
in  Europe,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  equally  well  appreciated  in  this 
<:;Guntry. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  hydraulic 
foundations  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It  is  well  adapted  to  sandy 
bottoms,  and  calculated  to  obviate  the  great  evils  consequent  upon  the 
washing  away  of  the  sand,  and  thus  undermining  the  pier  upou  whick 
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the  wharf  or  other  superstructure  rests.     From  the  following,  nearly  ia^ 
the  words  of  the  patentee,  the  invention  will  be  understood : 

"  To  construct  a  circular  foundation. — A  platform  of  temporary  piling  is 
first  erected  upon  the  site  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen.  An  iron 
pile,  (wrought)  of  suitable  length  and  diameter,  and  armed  with  one  of 
MitchelTs  patent  screws  at  its  lower  extremity,  is  inserted  into  the  ground 
or  bottom,  at  a  point  occupying  the  exact  centre  of  the  intended  structure. 
This  forms  the  guide-pile,  to  regulate  the  placing  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  structure.  A  series  of  similar  wrought  iron  screw-piles  are  then  in- 
serted into  the  ground  or  bottom,  at  exactly  equal  distances  each  from  the 
centre  guide-pile,  and  at  exactly  equal  distances  from  each  other,  forming, 
of  course,  so  many  points  in  a  great  circle.  Between  each  pair  of  piles? 
so  placed  is  next  inserted  a  segmental  piece  of  cast  iron,  termed  a  bed' 
socket.  One  of  the  segments  being  placed  between  each  pair  of  piles, 
and  resting  its  angular  edge  upon  the  ground  or  bottom,  forms  consecu- 
tively a  circular,  grooved,  and  socketed  surface  to  receive  the  parts  of  the 
superstructure,  as  follows  :  Upon  each  pile  is  now  fitted  a  tubular  piece  of 
cast  iron,  with  projections  at  opposite  sides.  The  lower  end  of  this  tubu- 
lar casting  fits  into  the  socket  of  the  bed  plate,  and  the  projections  on  its- 
opposite  sides  form  a  perpendicular  groove,  in  which  are  received  the- 
edges  of  the  pannels,  and  which  pannels  and  tubular  pieces  have  a  uni- 
form circular  surface.  The  shell  of  the  foundation  is  then  completely 
formed,  and  is  now  strengthened  by  a  series  of  tension  rods  hooked  on 
to  the  several  tubular  pieces  and  other  parts,  if  found  to  be  necessary,  and 
all  these  tension  rods  are  set  up  to  the  centre  guide-pile  by  means  of 
swivel  screw-joints.  The  cylindrical  cast  iron  shell  thus  formed  is  then 
to  be  filled  in  with  stone,  concrete,  or  other  filling,  as  maybe  found  expe- 
dient. 

"  To  protect  the  bed  sockets  aforesaid  from  being  undermined  and  dis- 
turbed from  their  proper  level,  by  the  action  of  tidal  currents,  I  adopted 
the  following  plan  :  As  soon  as  the  circle  of  iron  piles  is  completed,  I  put- 
down  outside  thereof  a  complete  circle  of  pieces  of  cast  iron,  say  six  feet 
in  length  and  diameter,  of  a  converse  segmental  form ;  and  these  seg- 
ments are  all  shackled  together  by  bolts  passing  freely  through  hinge  bosses 
cast  on  their  inside  angles.  Two  or  more  of  these  concentric  circles  of 
these  segments  are  thus  put  down,  either  by  means  of  a  diving  belL 
or  other  hydro-pneumatic  apparatus,  and  it  is  apparent  these  segments, 
when  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  current,  will  descend,  generally, 
and  thereby  enclose  and  protect  the  surface  which  they  respectively  cover. 
It  is  assumed,  also,  that  these  segments  will  so  deflect  the  tidal  current 
from  the  main  body  of  the  work,  about  its  base,  that  no  process  of  under- 
mining  can  take  place ;  though,  as  an  additional  security,  the  spandrels 
between  the  converse  surfaces  of  these  segments  should  be  filled  in  with 
clay  or  stone  as  soon  as  the  bed  plates  are  fixed  in  position.  In  another 
form  of  these  segments  for  protecting  the  bottom  from  abrasion,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cast  it  as  a  hollow  box.  whose  transverse  section  should  be  trian- 
gular, with  hinge  bosses  for  shackling  the  pairs  together.  This  form  would 
more  eflectually  exclude  the  water  from  acting  upon  the  surface  enclosed 
by  these  segments. 

"  The  application  of  this  mode  of  forming  the  shells  of  piers,  break- 
waters, itc,  where  the  plan  is  rectilinear  instead  of  circular,  must  be  ob- 
Tious  without  details." 
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Dredging  machines. — Two  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year 
'ibr  machines  of  this  class,  intended  for  the  deepening  of  channels,  &c., 
-and  two  for  excavating  and  ditching.  One  of  these  patents  is  for  an  im- 
provement upon  those  dredging  machines  which  effect  their  excavations 
by  a  scoop,  having  a  long  handle  by  which  it  is  thrust  down,  and  is  after- 
wards filled  and  elevated  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  blocks  and  rigging, 
hy  operating  w^hich  the  proper  motions  are  given  to  the  scoop.  The  mast 
"with  which  the  rigging  is  connected  has  heretofore  been  stationary ;  but 
the  patentee,  believing  that  the  operation  would  be  facilitated  thereby,  has 
arranged  and  properly  supported  the  mast  upon  circular  rails,  by  which  it 
is  made  movable,  and  the  operations  of  the  machine  extended. 

The  other  dredging  apparatus  is  intended  to  operate  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  will  be  understood  by  the  perusal  of  the  following  claim  which  was 
granted  to  the  patentee  : 

"  What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before-described  mode  of  scraping  the  bottoms  of  rivers  by 
operating  a  floating  scoop  by  power  machinery,  placed  in  a  separate  vessel 
.anchored  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  said  floating  scoop  being  at- 
tached to  an  anchor  up  stream,  so  that  the  current  will  carry  back  the 
scoop  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  the  termination  of  every  operation 
•of  the  said  scoop  for  a  repetition  of  the  scoop;  the  vessel  containing  the 
engine  being  moved  up  or  down  stream,  as  the  work  progresses,  by  the 
power  of  the  engine,  as  described." 

One  of  the  ditching  machines  patented  consists  of  a  series  of  cutters, 
such  as  have  heretofore  been  used  for  cutting  and  forming  the  sides  of 
the  ditch,  in  combination  with  a  scraper  which  follows  them  for  cutting 
the  bottom  and  conveying  the  excavated  earth  to  the  side  of  the  ditch, 
•  and  firmly  depositing  it  there.  The  edge  of  the  scraper  is  in  a  common 
ibrm,  but  the  body  of  it  is  warped  or  twisted  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  the 
•excavated  earth  passes  along  over  its  surface,  it  is  so  turned  as  to  Ifall  and 
be  pressed  upon  the  bank  with  the  turf  side  next  to  and  extending  up 
from  the  side  of  the  ditch.  In  the  western  prairies,  where  wood  for  fen- 
-cing  is  difiicult  of  access,  these  ditches  and  levees  are  valuable  substi- 
tutes, and  machines  for  constructing  them  with  rapidity  and  economy  are 
of  very  great  importance. 

A  mode  of  raising  sunken  vessels  or  recovering  their  cargo  has  oeen 
patented  within  the  year,  which  is  said  to  have  proved  very  successful. 
Circumstances  are  often  such  that  it  could  undoubtedly  be  very  advan- 
tageously employed.  The  description  of  the  apparatus  and  mode  of  op- 
erating are  as  follows,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  inventor  : 

^'  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  cloth  or 
flexible  caisson  to  surround  the  wreck  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
surrounding  waters,  so  that  the  water  within  the  vessel  and  caisson  can 
be  pumped  out,  and  in  the  employment  of  a  frame  or  frames  to  be  erected 
above  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  giving  access  to  any  part  of  the  vessel; 
and  also  in  connecting  with  such  cloth  or  flexible  caisson  a  pump  or 
pumps,  suspended  to  a  steamboat  or  other  vessel  carrying  the  motive  force 
for  pumping  water  from  the  caisson  and  wreck. 

"  The  flexible  caisson  is  made  of  canvass  or  other  cloth,  of  sufiicient 
size  to  surround  and  encompass,  and  extend  suflicienlly  low  to  cover,  all 
the  leaks  in  the  wreck.  It  should  be  made  water- proof  by  any  of  the  known 
^laeans,  and  of  sufficient  strength,  by  repeated  layers,  to  resist  the  pressure 
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©f  v>rater.  The  lower  edge  is  lapped  over,  or  hemmed,  to  embrace  a  chain'. 
which  extends  entirely  around,  to  act  as  a  sinker,  and  enable  the  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  water  to  force  the  cloth  or  caisson  up  to  and  under  the 
bottom  of  the  wreck. 

<'  For  the  purpose  of  getting  access  to  the  cargo  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  1 
employ  in  combination  with  the  flexible  caisson  a  frame,  which  I  denom- 
inate a  platform,  the  construction  of  which  should  be  varied  to  suit  the 
peculiar  situation  and  condition  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  I  shaJl  here  set 
forth  the  mode  most  generally  applicable.  In  the  first  place,  I  make  a 
iirame  about  tweWe  feet  in  length,  and  as  wide  as  the  wrecked  vessel,  en- 
larging the  same  if  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  operation  of  saving  the- 
wreck  or  cargo.  The  said  frame  consists  of  two  bents  placed  twelve  feet 
apart,  and  secured  together  by  four  girts,  two  at  each  end.  When  the 
frame  is  thus  constructed,  I  attach  it  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  bolts, 
screws,  chains,  or  other  fastening,  so  as  to  render  it  a  firm  fixture  to  the- 
wrecked  vessel.  The  frame  is  then  made  to  receive  timbers  and  floor- 
ings, putting  it  in  readiness  for  operations  on  the  wreck. 

"  When  the  wreck  is  wholly  under  water,  1  build  a  temporary  frame- 
around  the  sides  of  the  wreck,  extending  from  the  deck  or  uppermost  part 
of  the  wreck  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  wreck  is  only 
partially  covered  with  water,  the  temporary  frame  may  only  extend  around 
that  part  of  the  wreck  which  is  submerged  ;  and  in  case  the  upper  part  of 
the  wreck  is  out  of  the  water,  but  a  part  of  it  is  stove  in  or  broken,  or  is 
otherwise  rendered  so  leaky  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  water  be- 
ing pumped  out,  I  make  the  frame-work  of  such  extent  and  in  such 
places  as  may  be  required  by  the  particular  circumstances. 

"The  flexible  caisson  encircles  this  platform  or  frame  as  well  as  the 
vessel,  and  by  this  means  access  can  be  had  to  any  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  portion  of  the  cargo,  or  closing, 
up  the  leaks,  if  the  intention  be  to  raise  the  wreck." 

Railroads. — Four  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year  for  im- 
provements in  railroads,  and  of  these  two  are  extensions  of  well  knowft 
patents.  The  other  two  do  not  present  striking  novelties,  but  neverthe- 
less the  inventions  appear  worthy  of  attention.  The  objects  at  which 
the  inventors  seem  to  have  aimed  are  permanence  and  simplicity.  The 
following  extracts  from  one  of  these  patents  will  sufficiently  set  forth  the- 
nature  of  the  improvement: 

"  I  do  not  use  either  string  pieces  or  cross-ties  of  wood  or  stone,  but  I 
make  them  of  iron.  The  lower  portion  of  the  string-piece,  which  I  will 
call  the  under  rail,  has  a  broad  bearing  upon  the  road  bed,  and  I  connect 
them  together  laterally  and  longitudinally  by  means  of  iron  cross  ties  and 
chairs  formed  in  one  solid  piece. 

"The  base  of  the  under  rails  may  be  made  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  threee-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  stem  which  rises  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base  may  be  seven  incbes  high,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  top  of  the  stem  is  enlarged  where  it  is  to  receive  and 
embrace  the  top  rail.  Along  this  enlargement  of  the  top  of  the  stem  a 
groove  or  channel  is  formed,  which  is  to  receive,  first  a  strip  of  hard  wood, 
kyanized,  or  other  elastic  substance,  and  upon  this  is  placed  the  top  rail. 
The  strip  of  wood  may  be  about  an  inch  thick,  and  the  channel  should-; 
be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  so  as  to  embrace  the  base  of  the  upper 
rail  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.   The  width  of  the  channel  should. 
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be  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  of  such  width  as  may  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  that  of  the  top  rail.'' 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement,  and  shown 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  operation,  what  1  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  is,  the  use  of  the  continuous  strip  of  wood,  or  other  elas- 
tic substance,  combined  with  the  under  rails,  as  described  herein,  and 
with  the  wrought  or  cast  iron  top  rail,  of  the  plate,  or  bridge,  or  any  other 
form,  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

"  1  also  claim  the  manner  of  connecting  and  holding  together  the  upper 
and  under  rails  of  iron,  as  herein  described,  so  as  to  make  the  under  rail 
serve  as  a  chair  throughout  its  wh^lc  length  to  the  top  rail,  (the  latter  be- 
ing imbedded  in  a  channel  in  the  former,)  or,  as  in  the  other  described 
plan,  where  the  top  rail  is  grooved  on  the  under  side,  and  rests  on  the 
under  rail  as  a  saddle,  thereby  giving  strength  and  stability  to  the  joints 
of  both  the  upper  and  under  rails. 

"  1  claim  the  use  of  cast  iron  top  rails,  when  in  connexion  with  iron 
under  rails." 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  engineers  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  usually  drawn  to  the  subject  of  ascending  and  descending  in- 
clined planes  by  locomotive  power.  Each  particular  locomotive  requires 
slight  modifications  of  the  track,  though  I  have  seen  none  which  pre- 
sented patentable  changes.  There  are  few  railroads  upon  w^hich  inclined 
planes  are  necessary;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  engineers  have  heretofore 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  such  obstacles  in  the  way,  to  interrupt  travel 
and  transportation,  and  to  tax  their  own  ingenuity,  their  time,  and  their 
purses,  in  devising  means  of  overcoming  them.  The  inconveniences,  de- 
lays, and  expenses,  resulting  from  these  obstructions,  would,  in  a  few 
years,  amount  to  more  than  would  have  been  sufficient,  at  the  outset,  to 
construct  the  road  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  avoided  them,  and  allowed 
the  ordinary  locomotive,  with  its  train,  to  move  on  quietly  from  one 
extremity  of  it  to  the  other.  More  than  the  necessary  expense  of  a  proper 
construction  is  ultimately  incurred,  and  still  the  delay  and  inconveniences 
must  be  submitted  to,  and  the  inclined  plane  still  remains  a  monument  of 
injudicious  and  shortsighted  economy.  But  as  they  exist,  trains  of  cars 
must  ascend  and  descend  them  ;  and  in  another  place  I  shall  remark  upon 
such  improvements  in  locomotives  as  have  been  patented  during  the  year 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  will  here,  as  connected  with 
this  subject,  call  your  attention  to  an  improved  "  atmospheric  railway," 
for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  in  this  country  within  the  last 
year  to  a  foreigner. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
this  mode  of  conveyance,  any  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish its  inutility  for  general  purposes,  it  seems  recently  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  particularly  in  Europe  ;  and  it  has  finally  been  suggested 
that  it  may  be  rendered  very  useful  in  ascending  and  descending  inclined 
planes.  In  my  judgment  this  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  and  worthy  of 
attention  and  experiment.  The  shortness  of  the  tube,  for  this  purpose, 
would  be  such  as  to  remove,  in  a  great  measure,  the  danger  of  imperfec- 
tions in  it,  and  the  liability  to  accidents,  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
when  the  length  is  great.  And,  again,  the  parts  can  be  so  constructed  and 
combined  that  the  descent  of  one" train  of  cars,  while  they  are  controlled 
by  the  atmospheric  apparatus,  will  exhaust  the  tube,  and  thus  prepare  it 
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to  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  effecting  the  progress  of  the  ascending 
train.  Great  perfection  in  the  cylinder,  or  tube  and  piston,  would  of  course 
be  required.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  invention,  which  fails 
in  its  application  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  purposes  which,  at  the  beginning,  were  scarcely  con- 
templated. 

The  invention  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted,  as  above  men- 
tioned, is  so  described  by  the  inventor  that  it  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out drawings.  Its  general  characteristics,  however,  may  be  described  as 
follows,  viz  :  The  tube  is  so  constructed  that  it  has  no  lateral  openings, 
except  into  air-tight  chambers.  The  piston  has  considerable  length,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  rack  upon  each  side.  In  the  lateral  air-tight  chambers, 
opposite  these  racks,  are  placed  pinions  working  into  the  racks  upon  shafts 
which  extend  up  through  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  upon  which  shafts 
pinions  are  placed,  working  into  fixed  racks  upon  the  car  which  is  to  be 
propelled.  At  the  top  of  each  box,  or  air-tight  chamber,  a  conical  opening  is 
made  for  the  shaft,  like  a  valve  seat,  and  a  conical  collar  to  fit  is  placed  at 
the  proper  point  of  the  shaft,  so  that  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
tube  or  cylinder  the  external  air  will  press  down  the  valves  and  keep  the 
chambers  tight.  As  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  one  end  of  the  tube,  the 
piston,  by  atmospheric  pressure,  commences  its  motion,  the  racks  upon  it 
take  into  the  pinions  upon  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  shafts  above 
mentioned,  causing  them  to  revolve,  and  with  them  the  pinions  on  the 
upper  ends  of  the  shafts,  which,  taking  into  the  racks  on  the  car,  propel  it 
forward.  The  racks  upon  the  piston,  and  those  upon  the  car,  are  of  such 
length,  that,  before  they  are  disengaged  from  one  pinion  they  engage  with 
;  the  next.  When  the  head  of  the  piston  has  passed  the  opening  for  the 
pinion,  the  shaft  of  the  pinion  is,  by  a  suitable  device,  raised  so  that  the 
fi"iction  of  the  valve  upon  the  seat  is  avoided. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  merits  of  this  modification  of 
the  "  atmospheric  railway,"  as  I  deem  the  general  remarks  which  have 
already  been  made  amply  sufficient.  The  subject  has  been  fully  and  ably 
discussed  in  the  foreign  journals. 

Railroad  cars. — Several  applications  have  been  made  within  the  year 
for  improvements  in  cars  for  ascending  and  descending  inclined  planes. 
Some  of  them  are  still  pending,  and  upon  one  of  the  applications  letters 
patent  have  bee=n  granted.  The  invention,  however,  presents  but  little 
novelty,  and  does  not  appear  calculated  to  accomplish  m  practice  all  that 
the  inventor  contenaplated.  Public  attention  has  been  called  to  it  through 
the  papers  and  otherwise,  and  I  do  not  deem  a  description  of  it  necessary. 
Locomotives  of  thii>  kind  are  either  such  as  are  used  on  the  inclined 
plane  only,  or  such  as  are  intended  for  use  upon  all  parts  of  the  road. 
When  either  kind  is  substituted  for  the  stationary  power,  the  expense  of 
the  track  and  its  liability  to  derangement  are  m^uch  increased  ;  accidents 
in  ascending  would  certainly  not  less  frequently  occii^r,  and  the  power 
must  be  sufficient  not  only  to  carry  up  the  trains,  but  also  the  immense 
weight  of  the  locomotive.  When,  therefore,  the  former  or  extra  locomo- 
tives are  thus  substituted,  the  result  must,  in  my  judgment,  present  di- 
minished security  and  increased  expense.  When  the  latter  are  resorted 
to,  and  the  same  locomotive  is  used  for  ascending  inclined  planes  asid  for 
locomotion  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  track,  the  obstacles  are  no  less 
formidable.     All  the  objections  above  mentioned  are  still  incident  t€>  the 
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system,  and,  in  addition,  the  locomotive  must  be  much  stronger  and  heav- 
ier in  all  its  parts  than  is  necessary  or  convenient  on  the  level  part  of  the 
road;  and  to  this  must  again  be  added  the  great  weight,  expense,  and  li- 
.ability  to  derangement,  of  the  additional  machinery  necessary  to  the  as- 
cent of  the  inclined  plane,  but  which  increases  liability  i&  accidents  on  all 
parts  of  the  track.  When  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  recollected  that  all  these  expensive  incumbrances  must  be 
hanging  about  the  locomotive,  and  impeding  its  progress  for  perhaps  one 
hundred  miles,  and  can  only  be  made  useful  for  half  a  mile,  it  will  per- 
haps be  concluded  that  isventive  genius  can  be  more  advantageously  ex- 
•ercised  in  some  other  branch  of  the  arts  than  upon  locomotives  for  as- 
cending inclined  planes. 

Nine  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improvements  con- 
nected with  locomotives  and  railroad  cars.  Some  of  them  could  not  be 
fully  understood  without  drawings.  They  are  for  improvements  in  hang- 
ing car  bodies  so  as  the  better  to  equalize  the  weight  upon  the  wheels, 
^nd  to  give  greater  ease  of  motion  ;  for  an  improved  connecting  link;  for 
replacing  cars  which  have  been  thrown  off  the  track ;  for  improvements 
in  car  wheels  ;  for  removing  trucks  by  the  use  of  a  drop  platform,  and  for 
a  mode  of  connecting  the  wheels  of  locomotives,  so  that  they  shall  all  op- 
■erate  as  driving  wheels.     It  is  not  necessary  particularly  to  describe  them. 

The  anti  friction  box  for  axles,  ifec,  in  which  the  axle,  &c.,  turns  upon 
friction  rollers,  has  heretofore  been  liable  to  serious  objections — which  ap- 
ipear  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  an  improvement  patented 
within  the  year.  The  inconveniences  heretofore  experienced,  and  the  in- 
ventor's mode  of  obviating  them,  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
following  extracts  from  his  patent : 

"  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  providing  the  axle  and  box 
with  beveled  or  mitred  shoulders  or  collars,  in  connexion  with  anti-fric- 
tion rollers,  having  the  ends  of  corresponding  form,  to  substitute  rolling 
for  rubbing  friction  at  the  ends  of  the  rollers — as  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  use  of  anti-friction  rollers  in  the  boxes  of  carriages  and  other  axles 
much  friction  in  guiding  the  rollers,  when  made  square  or  round  as  here- 
tofore, has  been  unavoidable  ;  but  by  this  arrangement  rubbing  friction  is 
-entirely  avoided,  and  rolling  friction  substituted  therefor;  and  hence 
much  jar  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  flanches  close  up  to  the  ends  of 
the  rollers." 

"  By  thus  beveling  the  ends  of  the  rollers,  and  the  shoulders  on  the  axle 
^nd  box,  it  will  be  obvious  that  where  the  bodies  come  together,  in  avoid- 
ing end  play,  the  rubbing  friction  heretofore  experienced  is  avoided,  and 
roUing  friction  substituted  therefor. 

"  1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  a  series  of  rollers, 
•connected  by  rings  at  each  end  around  an  axle,  and  within  the  box,  as 
this  has  long  since  been  done  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention, and 
-desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  ends  of  such  rollers  on  a 
l>evel  or  mitre,  in  combination  with  shoulders,  collars,  flanches,  rings,  or 
•other  projections  on  the  axle  and  on  the  box  or  hub,  having  corresponding 
bevels  or  mitres  to  avoid  the  rubbing  friction  at  the  ends  of  the  rollers,  and 
the  more  effectually  to  prevent  end  play,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed." 

Bridges. — But  one  patent  has  been  granted  during  the  past  year  for  im- 
iprovements  in  bridges,  and  that  was  granted  for  a  slight  modification  ia 
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the  mode  of  producing  the  camber,  and  need  not  be  here  described.  Sev- 
eral apphcations  for  patents  under  this  head  have  been  made,  some  of 
which  are  still  pending  ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  rejected  for  want  of 
novelty.  For  some  years  past,  very  few  substantial  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  civil  engineering.  There  are  periods  in  the 
history  of  all  the  useful  arts  during  which  their  progress  appears  to  be  sus- 
pended, as  if  they  had  already  attained  the  full  limits  which  science  as^- 
signs  them.  But  often,  after  a  long  interval  of  rest,  during  which  all  have 
followed  tamely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  some  ingenious  and 
original  mind  arises,  boldly  leaving  the  beaten  track,  and,  as  he  explores 
untrodden  paths  by  the  light  of  his  own  genius,  new  wonders  arise  to 
mark  and  signalize  his  progress. 

LAND  CONVEYANCE. 

Carriages. — Seven  or  eight  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year 
for  improvements  in  carriages,  wagons,  and  carts.  Some  of  the  inventions 
patented,  such  as  self  acting  cart  bodies,  (fee,  evince  much  ingenuity,  but 
do  not  present  that  degree  of  practical  utility  which  could  be  desired,  la 
such  vehicles  as  v^^agons  and  carts,  a  reasonable  degree  of  cheapness,  sim- 
plicity, and  durability  of  all  the  parts  are  indispensable;  and  if  these  are 
lost  sight  of,  it  is  immaterial  how  much  convenience  and  saving  of  labor 
its  extra  and  unusual  fixtures  may  effect.  The  labor  which  such  ma- 
chinery saves  is  not  very  expensive,  and  is  saved  to  very  little  purpose,  as 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  usefully  employed  ;  while  a  derangement  of  the 
parts  might  render  the  whole  inoperative,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
attendant. 

The  patents  above  alluded  to  are  for  improvements  in  wheels,  in  the 
hanging  of  carriage  bodies,  in  axles,  and  in  brakes.  They  are  all  slight 
modifications  of  devices  long  and  well  known,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  essen- 
tial that  a  description  of  any  of  them  should  be  here  given. 

The  most  striking  improvement  patented  within  the  year,  in  this  clasSj 
is  the  prairie  car.  This  invention  is  not  presented  with  the  noisy  preten- 
sions which  frequently  characterize  the  advent  of  new  discoveries,  but 
seems  to  claim  for  itself  no  more  than  experiments  justify  us  in  believing 
it  can  accomplish.  It  is  not  intended  to  rival  the  railroad  system,  where 
that  can  be  successfully  established  and  sustained  ;  but  it  is  intended  for 
prairies,  and  other  level  and  unbroken  grounds,  where  no  road  is  neces- 
sary to  be  built  for  it,  and  where  the  amount  of  travel  and  transportatioa 
will  not  justify  the  construction  of  railroads.  Within  these  limits  it  prom- 
ises great  usefulness,  as  there  are  extensive  regions  in  the  west  which 
present  an  appropriate  fieM  for  its  successful  operations. 

The  prairie  car  consists  of  a  frame  of  proper  strength  and  dimensions 
to  sustain  the  steam  engine  or  other  superincumbent  weight.  This  frame, 
instead  of  resting  upon  ordinary  wheels,  is  supported  by  hollow  cylinders 
of  a  convenient  diameter,  and  very  wide  tread.  These  cyhnders  are 
placed  upon  axles  and  constitute  the  driving  wheels.  The  cylinders  are- 
made  hollow,  for  lightness,  and  close,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  mud  or 
other  matter,  and  the  tread  is  very  broad  to  prevent  sinking  into  soft  earth, 
&c.  Two  smaller  wheels  of  similar  construction  are  placed  upon  axles 
in  a  separate  frame  at  one  end  of  the  car  to  guide  it.  This  frame  turns 
lapon  a  pivot,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  main  frame,  and  is  ope- 
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rated  by  «uch  means  as  are  convenient  for  steering.  The  foregoing,  are 
the  prominent  features  of  the  car  or  locomotive.  The  propeUing  power  is 
apphed  to  the  driving  wheels  in  any  convenient  way.  There  is  much 
originality  in  the  idea  of  traversing  the  prairies  by  steam  cars,  upon  their 
natural  and  unbroken  surfaces,  and  much  merit  in  adapting  the  cars  to 
the  nature  of  this  novel  undertaking. 

There  is  nothing  further  in  this  class  which  demands  particular  at- 
tention. 

Mills  for  grinding  ^  and  machinery  connected  therewith, — Nearly  twenty 
patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year  for  improvements  upon  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  grinding  mills,  and  the  machinery  connected  with  them,  in^ 
eluding  horse-powers.  They  have  generally  been  granted  for  very  slight 
and  unimportant  changes  in  the  machinery,  ah-eady  well  known,  and  are 
calculated  to  exert  no  considerable  influence  upon  this  branch  of  industry. 
Some  of  these  improvements,  however,  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place. 
A  few  omissions  will  be  necessary,  however,  from  the  fact  that  drawings 
are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subjects. 

Flouring  mills. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  this  variety  of 
mill ;  one  for  pulverizing  the  grain  in  a  kind  of  mortar,  having  a  series 
of  pestles,  and  regulating  the  discharge  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flour 
cannot  escape  until  it  has  become  sufficiently  fine. 

Serious  inconvenience  irequently  results  from  the  heating  of  the  stones 
by  great  rapidity  of  motion  and  friction.  The  flour  becomes  burnt  and 
injured.  Precautions  against  this  inconvenience  had  already  been  taken^ 
which  were  more  or  less  effectual.  Within  the  year,  letters  patent  have 
been  granted  ior  a  nev/  mode  of  diminishing  the  heat.  It  consists  of  an 
air  tube,  extending  entirely  around  the  stone  at  the  outer  part  of  its  grind- 
ing face,  from  which  branches  extend  along  the  grooves  in  the  face  of 
the  stone.  The  whole  is  connected  with  apparatus,  such  that  a  constant 
current  of  cool  air  passes  through  the  tubes,  by  which  the  stones  are  to  be 
kept  at  a  proper  temperature. 

After  grinding,  the  flour  passes  through  a  bolting  machine,  by  which  it 
is  sifted,  and  the  difl'erent  qualities  separated  from  each  other.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  bolt,  the  sifting  medium  is  coarser  than  at  the  upper  end,  the  up- 
per end  allowing  only  the  finest  flour  to  pass  through  into  the  trough  below. 
A  portion  of  ihe  finest  flour,  however,  will  adhere  to  the  coarser  part,  and 
pass  down  and  be  deposited  with  it,  and  thus  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
inferior  article.  To  save  the  fine  flour  thus  liable  to  be  lost,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  bolt  has  been  made  and  patented,  which  consists  of  diagonal 
or  spiral  vanes  or  scrapers  attached  to  its  exterior  surface,  near  the  lower  end,, 
which,  as  the  bolt  revolves,  scrape  or  carry  a  portion  of  the  '^  middlings'^ 
up  along  the  trough  and  deposite  it  in  the  tube  through  which  it  is  con- 
ducted to  the  carriers,  and  passed  a  second  time  through  the  bolt.  This 
operation  is  supposed  by  the  inventor  more  perfectly  to  efiect  the  desired 
separation. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvement  in  mills  for  cutting- 
and  grinding  corn  in  the  cob.  They  generally  receive  the  cobs  endv/ise^ 
through  the  stationary  grinder ;  and,  by  knives  on  one  grinder  and  rests  on 
the  other,  the  cobs  are  cut  into  short  pieces,  which  afterwards  pass  through 
the  grinding  part  of  the  mill.  These  mills  are  but  slight  modificati@ns  of" 
such  as  have  been  formerly  used,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  theai 
would  shed  no  important  light  upon  this  variety  of  machinery. 
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Bark  mills. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  m 
mills 'for  grinding  bark,  some  of  which  are  also  adapted  to  grinding  corn 
in  the  cob.  The  differences,  however,  between  them  and  those  formerly 
in  use  are  so  trifling  that  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  going  into  a  description 
ofthem. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  coffee  mill,  (which,  however,  may 
be  used  for  other  purposes,)  consisting  of  a  conical  cone,  surrounded  by  a 
hollow  cone,  which  is  divided  longitudinally  into  narrow  sections,  be- 
tween which  strips  of  steel  are  placed  extending  into  the  interior  of  the 
mill,  and  serving  as  teeth  for  grinding.  On  the  outside  of  this  hollow 
cone,  and  resting  against  the  backs  of  the  strips  of  steel,  hoops  are  placed, 
which,  by  being  contracted  or  moved  towards  the  base  of  the  cone,  will 
force  in,  and  thus  lengthen  the  teeth,  as  they  are  found  to  be  worn  off.  I 
have  described  this  mill  because  of  the  pecuharity  which  it  appears  to  pre- 
sent, but  not  with  a  view  of  expressing  an  opinion  respecting  its  utility. 

Horse-powers. — Applications  under  this  head  have  been  quite  numerous 
during  the  past  year,  but  most  of  them  have  been  rejected  for  want  of 
novelty.  As  the  "  horse-power"  consists  merely  of  the  machinery  which 
serves  as  a  m.edium  for  communicating  the  power  of  the  animal  to  the  ma- 
chine to  be  driven,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  field  which  it  presents  for 
the  inventor  to  occupy  is  very  limited.  Narrow  as  it  is,  however,  multi- 
tudes have  for  years  been  striving  to  gather  laurels  upon  it;  with  what 
success,  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  a  priori.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
Tast  number  of  inventions  and  re-inventions  which  have  been  made  in 
this  kind  of  machinery,  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
■exhausted.  Five  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year,  one  of 
which  is  for  improvements  which  render  the  machine  so  convenient,  com- 
pact, and  comparatively  free  from  friction,  that  I  deem  it  well  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  impossible  to  present  a  perfect  idea  of  it  without  drawings  ; 
but  the  following  extracts  from  the  patent  will  convey  a  general  outline  : 

"  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  arranging  two  series  of  cog  or 
belt  wheels  upon  two  sets  of  shafts  ;  each  wheel,  with  its  pinion,  being 
on  a  section  of  one  of  the  shafts,  and  the  sections  of  each  shaft  working 
one  within  the  other,  and  running  in  the  same  direction,  instead  of  the 
reverse  direction,  or  upon  permanent  sleeves,  receiving  ©ne  section  within 
and  the  other  without;  the  advantages  of  which  arrangements  will  be  ful- 
ly pointed  out  hereafter. 

"By  the  arrangement  of  the  two  series  of  wheels  upon  the  two  axes, 
transferring  the  motion  from  the  first  to  the  second,  then  back  to  the  first, 
and  then  again  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  any  number  of  wheels,  the 
shaft  of  one  wheel  turning  on  the  shaft  within  it,  and  (as  the  result  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  wheels)  in  the  same  direction  and  with  greater  velo- 
city, the  friction  occasioned  by  the  turning  of  the  outer  section  on  the 
inner  tends  to  carry  it  around,  and  thus  greatly  reduces  the  actual  friction  ; 
but  another  important  advantage  resulting  from  this  arrangement  of  the 
•wheels,  besides  that  of  great  compactness,  is  the  relieving  the  shafts  from 
much  of  the  pressure,  unavoidable,  in  the  usual  mode  of  gearing  up. 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  characteristics  of  my  invention,  and 
the  manner  of  making  and  using  the  same,  1  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  make  claim  to  the  employment  of  a  series  of  wheels, 
having  the  same  axis  of  motion  when  the  sections  of  the  shafts  are  sepa- 
i:ated  from  each  other  by  a  permanent  sleeve,  or  without  the  sleeve,  whea 
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the  arrangement  of  the  wheels  is  such  as  to  canse  the  sections  of  the 
shaft  to  turn  in  reverse  directions,  as  these  are  well  known,  and  do  not 
attain  the  end  contemplated  by  me  and  pointed  out  above ;  nor  do  1  claim 
simply  oiling  a  journal  through  a  perforation  in  the  shaft,  as  this  has  long 
since  been  known  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  two  sets  of  cog  or  belt 
wheels,  and  pinions  connected  therewith,  each  set  consisting  of  not  less^ 
than  two  wheels,  with  their  appropriate  pinions,  or  two  shafts  made  in 
sections,  turning  on  each  other,  and  in  the  same  direction,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  friction,  and  rendering  the  machinery  compact,  as  herein  fully 
described. 

"  And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  shafts  here- 
in described,  the  oil  passages,  whereby  the  oil,  appHed  at  two  places,  is 
conducted  to  all  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  series  of  shafts  and  bearings,. 
as  herein  described." 

I  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  extend  my  remarks  to  any  other  inventions^ 
belonging  to  this  class. 

MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURLNG  AND  WORKING  LUMBER. 

This  class  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  machinery ;  but,  as  nearly 
all  its  branches  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  fewer  striking: 
improvements  are  to  be  expected  than  in  some  of  the  other  classes  which 
are  of  more  recent  origin,  or  those  which,  in  some  of  their  branches,  re- 
quire greater  nicety  or  complexity  of  machinery. 

Saw  mills. — Four  patents  have  been  granted,  within  the  year,  for  saw 
mills:  three  for  ordinary  sawing  of  boards, &.C.,  and  the  fourth  for  saw- 
ing irregular  shapes.  The  former  are  for  improvements  in  the  carriage^ 
and  apparatus  for  setting  the  log  or  making  the  mill  self-acting.  Saw  mills 
have  long  since  been  patented,  which,  after  the  log  is  properly  placed  upon 
the  carriage,  the  various  parts  of  the  machine  adjusted,  and  the  gate,  which 
admits  the  propelling  power,  opened,  will  saw  the  whole  log  into  boards^ 
of  any  one  thickness  required,  and  close  the  gate  and  stop  the  machinery 
after  the  work  is  done.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  but  little  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
self-acting  saw  mill. 

The  improvements  patented  as  above  mentioned,  are  for  modijfications  irk 
the  means  of  effecting  some  one  or  more  of  the  above  operations  ;  but  no- 
new  effect  has  been  produced.  The  mills  above  alluded  to,  are  too  com- 
plicated to  be  understood  without  drawings  ;  and,  although  useful,  a 
minute  description  of  them  would  add  but  litde  to  the  information  former- 
ly extant  upon  this  subject. 

Letters  patent  for  an  improvement  in  mills  for  sawing  irregular  shapes, 
such  as  blanks  for  gun  stocks,  &c.,  have  been  granted  within  the  year,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  outline  :  An  ordinary  saw  gate  is  arranged  in 
the  usual  way  for  giving  the  up  and  down  motion  to  the  saw.  The  s.aw 
is  connected  to  this  gate  by  levers  having  their  fulcra  upon  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  gate,  which  levers  extend  both  in  front  and  behind  the  gate»^ 
The  ends  of  the  levers  opposite  to  those  jointed  to  the  saw  are  connected 
to  each  other  by  a  rod.  The  carriage  carries  the  plank  to  be  sawed  to- 
wards the  saws  in  the  usual  ways.  To  this  carriage  grooved  guides  or 
patterns  are  attached,  which  are  adapted  to  the  shape  to  be  sawed,  and  tQ 
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each  other.  Through  sliding  blocks  in  these  grooves  the  saws  work. 
With  this  arrangement  of  parts,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  the  carriage 
advances,  the  guide  and  block  give  the  proper  direction  to  the  edge  of  the 
saw,  and  the  levers  permit  the  proper  lateral  motion.  Thus,  as  the  car- 
riage moves  on,  the  saw  gate  gives  the  saw  its  up  and  down  motion,  the 
levers  allow  its  lateral  motion,  and  the  guide  and  block,  through  which 
the  saw  passes,  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  saw.  Any  number  of  saws, 
similarly  guided,  may  be  used. 

Planing  machi?ies.—K\ghtTp3i{enis  have  been  granted  within  the  year 
for  improvements  in  planing  machines.  One  of  them,  however,  was  a 
mere  reissue  of  the  extended  patent  for  the  well  known  ''  Woodworth 
machine.''  This  machine  seems  to  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  for 
planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving  regular  surfaces ;  and  therefore  inventors 
iiave  not  sought  to  improve  it,  but  have  confined  themselves  principally 
to  the  invention  of  such  machines  as  may  be  substituted  for  it,  or  to  those 
which  perform  other  kinds  of  planing.  The  subject  is  vastly  important, 
and  no  effort  which  ingenuity,  prompted  by  interest,  can  make,  has  been 
spared  in  attempts  to  accompUsh  the  grand  object  of  producing  a  machine 
which,  without  infringing  the  patent,  may  be  successfully  substituted  for 
Che  ^'  Woodworth  machine."  Whether  the  machines  patented  infringe 
pre-existing  patents,  or  may  successfaliy  compete  with  them,  is  not  m.y 
province  to  determine  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  this  office  that  they  present 
|>oints  of  novelty,  and  for  these  letters  patent  have  been  granted. 

One  of  these  patents  is  for  an  improved  mode  of  confining  the  cutter  in 
its  stock,  which  is  effected  by  a  conical  screw  instead  of  the  ordinary  de- 
vice. Another  is  for  improvements  in  various  parts  of  an  entire  planing, 
tonguing,  grooving,  and  beading  machine,  which  cannot  be  understood 
without  drawings  and  an  elaborate  description.  Another  feeds  by  endless 
belts  of  bars  or  slats,  carried  by  rollers,  and  supported  between  the  rollers 
by  platforms  on  both  sides  of  the  board  to  be  planed  ;  and  this  apparatus 
is  combined  with  a  cutter  whose  shaft  is  placed  diagonally  to  the  board, 
mid^  with  a  gang  of  adjustable  saws,  to  divide  the  board  into  strips  of  any 
desired  width. 

When  the  lumber  to  be  planed  is  very  thin,  such  as  shingles,  &c.,  great 
iaconvenience  is  likely  to  arise  from  its  vibrations  during  the  operation, 
which  render  it  impossible  to  give  the  surface  the  desired  smoothness. 
To  remedy  this  evil  the  cutters  have  been  made  to  work  through  a  plate, 
the  sides  of  the  opening  being  so  levelled  as  to  render  it  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. Upon  this  plate  the  shingle,  &c.,  to  be  planed,  is  placed,  and  is 
of  course  pressed  more  uniformly  and  nearer  to  the  point  where  the  cutter 
is  operating,  than  would  be  possible  with  the  rollers  which  are  ordinarily 
used. 

I  will  notice  but  one  other  patent  for  improvements  in  planing.  This 
improvement  is  intended  for  planing,  or  rather  smoothing,  surfaces  which 
are  irregular  in  one  direction — to  wit,  longitudinally — such  as  the  legs  of 
piano  fortes,  which  are  polygonal  in  their  cross  section.  The  ordinary 
cutter  is  used  with  sliding  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  block  to  be  smoothed, 
and  attached  to  the  carriage  is  a  guiding  groove,  through  which  the  cutter 
^haft  passes,  and  by  which,  as  the  carriage  moves  on,  the  cutter  is  raised 
or  depressed,  according  to  the  shape  which  the  block  is  to  receive.  The 
different  sides  of  the  block  are  successiyely  turned  to  the  cutter  to  be 
smoothed. 
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Several  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  connected  with 
boring,  mortising,  tenoning,  and  turning,  but  none  of  them  present  the 
strongly  marked  features  of  novelty  which  would  entitle  them  to  particular 
notice  in  this  place.  They  are  but  slight  modifications  of  previously 
existing  machinery. 

Barrel  machinery, — The  only  patents  granted  this  year  connected  with 
coopering,  are  for  improA^ements  upon  various  parts  of  an  entire  set  of  bar- 
rel machinery.  Of  these  patents  there  are  two,  both  of  which  are  too 
complicated  to  be  understood  without  drawings.  These  machines  are 
calculated  to  operate  well,  but  do  not  sufficiently  differ  from  the  machines 
already  in  use  to  exert  any  important  influence  upon  the  branch  of  man- 
ufactures with  which  they  are  connected,  or  to  render  a  description  of  them 
in  this  place  particularly  important. 

Lath  machines, — Two  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year. 
Both  of  them  seize  and  gripe  the  block  while  the  knife  is  operating  upon 
it,  and  release  it  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  to  allow  the  block  to  fall 
down  before  the  knife,  preparatory  to  another  cut.  This  operation  is 
effected  by  machinery,  differing  in  one  machine  from  that  used  in  the 
other,  both  of  which  are  patented.  One  of  the  machines  has  also  an  im- 
proved mode  of  clearing  itself  from  splinters,  and  of  delivering  the  laths 
in  parcels  of  such  numbers  as  may  be  desired. 

^Vdngle  machines. — But  one  patent  has  been  granted  within  the  year 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting  shingles,  and  that  is  adapt- 
ed to  cutting  them  of  a  peculiar  form.  The  shingle  cut  by  this  machine 
does  not  taper  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  but  the  taper  is  confined  to 
about  half  the  length  of  it  aC  one  end,  the  faces  of  the  remaining  half 
being  parallel  to  each  other.  This  shape  of  the  shingle  avoids  the  bend- 
ing which  is  incident  to  those  of  the  ordinary  form,  when  nailed  upon  the 
roof — an  object  well  worthy  of  attainment.  Patents  have  been  heretofore 
granted  for  machines  to  cut  the  ordinary  shingle,  until  the  subject  appears 
to  be  exhausted. 

Splint  machines. — The  manufacture  of  friction  matches  has  become  so 
extensive  in  this  country,  and  the  necessity  of  offering  them  at  a  low 
price  is  so  absolute,  that  any  improvement  which  facilitates  their  manu- 
facture is  of  very  considerable  importance.  Machines  for  manufacturing 
the  splints  with  great  rapidity  and  economy  have  heretofore  been  patent- 
ed ;  but  after  the  splints  are  made,  they  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  a  lattice 
work  rack  in  considerable  numbers,  where  they  are  held  for  the  purpose 
of  dipping.  This  requires  considerable  time  and  labor.  To  facilitate 
this  operation,  a  machine  has  been  invented  and  patented  within  the  year 
for  cutting  the  splints,  and  at  the  same  time  arranging  them  in  the  appar- 
atus for  dipping,  so  that  no  more  time  or  labor  is  required  than  if  the 
splint  were  made  and  dropped  from  the  machine.  To  effect  this,  the 
block  of  which  the  splints  are  to  be  formed  is  carried  against  a  tube  cutter, 
whose  tubes  diverge  a  little  and  communicate  at  their  outer  ends  with 
other  diverging  tubes,  which  again  communicate  with  the  openings  in  the 
dipping  frame  intended  to  receive  the  splints.  As  each  successive  splint 
is  cut  and  passes  into  the  tube  cutter,  it  forces  out  the  splint  previously 
cut  into  the  tube  beyond,  and  thence  in  the  same  manner  it  is  forced  into 
the  dipping  frame,  which  advances  as  it  is  filled,  presenting  new  openings 
for  the  splints  as  they  are  delivered  from  the  machine.  The  m.achine 
manifests  much  ingenuity,  and  promises  great  usefulness. 
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FIRE-ARMS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OF  WAR. 

But  two  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improvements  m 
iire-arms,  one  of  which  is  for  an  improvement  of  the  "  continual  prime,"  and 
its  application ;  and  the  other  is  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  wrought  iron  cannon.  Both  of  these  inventions  are  said  to  be  of  vstst 
importance,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  them. 

^'  Continual  prime"  has  long  been  in  use,  particularly  in  Europe.  It 
consists  of  a  small  and  very  flexible  tube  filled  with  percussion  powder, 
and  flattened.  A  long  strip  of  this  is  placed  in  some  convenient  cavity  ia 
the  stock  or  lock  of  the  gun,  from  which  it  is  fed  to  the  required  point  by 
■  any  convenient  device.  The  end  of  this  prime  is  so  situated  that,  as  the- 
cock  descends  upon  the  nipple,  it  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of  the  prime, 
carries  it  down  upon  the  nipple,  and  explodes  it.  As  the  percussion  pow- 
der extends  uninterruptedly  through  the  whole  of  the  strip  of  prime,  the- 
whole  is  sometimes  exploded  by  being  cut  off,  and  sometimes  by  the  ex- 
plosion which  takes  place  between  the  cock  and  the  nipple.  This  renders 
the  use  of  continual  prime  too  unsafe  for  practical  purposes,  although  it 
would  otherwise  be  of  great  value.  The  improvement  above  alluded  to 
is  intended  to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  and  appears  well  calculated 
to  attain  the  object  at  which  it  amis.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
patent  will  give  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  invention  as  can  be  presented  with- 
out drawings : 

^'  The  nature  of  the  first  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  so  making 
primers  of  fulminating  mixtures,  or  such  compounds  as  ignite  by  percus- 
sion, as  to  have  a  series  of  any  number  of  primers  in  a  continuous  strip, 
but  each  separated  from  the  others,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire 
from  the  one  exploded  to  the  others ;  by  means  of  which,  a  magazine  of 
such  primers  can  be  carried  in  connexion  with  the  gun  or  other  fire-arm, 
and  each  primer  exploded  without  any  danger  of  communicating  the  fire 
to  the  rest  in  the  series. 

"  And  the  second  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  connecting  with  all 
kinds  of  fire-arms,  such  as  cannon,  guns,  pistols,  &c.,  a  magazine  for  con- 
taining primers,  made  in  accordance  with  the  first  part  of  my  invention, 
from  which  the  primers  may  or  can  be  fed  forward  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  cut  off,  preparatory  to  being  exploded,  or  directly  to  the 
place  of  explosion ;  this  magazine  being  so  connected  with  the  hammer 
or  other  moving  part  of  the  lock  as  to  push  forward  the  primer  by  the 
movement  of  the  lock. 

"  The  mode  of  making  the  series  of  primers,  under  the  first  part  of  my 
invention,  which  I  prefer,  is  that  represented  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings, and  is  as  follows,  viz  :  A  strip  of  paper,  either  in  a  moist  or  dry  state, 
is,  by  means  of  appropriate  instruments  and  by  the  application  of  pres- 
'  sure,  forced  out  into  cup  forms,  the  spaces  between  the  cups  being  sufii- 
cient  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire  from  one  to  the  other.  These 
cups  are  filled  with  the  percussion  or  fulminating  mixture,  even  with  the 
original  surface  of  the  strip;  it  is  then  coated  with  a  varnish  of  gum  lac 
dibi^olvedin  alcohol,  and  covered  with  a  thin  strip  of  paper,  and  the  whole 
is  then  varnished  over,  which  renders  it  imperviable  to  moisture.  It  is 
important  that  the  two  strips  of  paper  be  made  to  adhere  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  several  cups  containing  the  fulminating  compound,  and  that 
none  of  the  mixture  be  deposited  or  left  on  the  spaces  or  divisions.  The 
method  which  I  have  pursued  in  making  these  primers  is,  to  form  the 
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cups  in  the  paper  by  forcing  in  the  mixture,  the  one  operation  being  suffi- 
cient instead  of  two ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  this  can  be  done  by- 
placing  the  strip  of  paper  on  a  bed,  having  a  countersink  of  the  form  in- 
tended to  bo  given  to  the  cup,  and  laying  the  paper  thereon,  and  the  mix- 
ture forced  into  it  by  a  piston  working  in  a  hole  in  a  plate  placed  above 
the  paper  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  to  hold  the  mixture  and  form  a  guide  for 
the  piston.'' 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  things 
before  known,  is,  Jfirst  making  primers  of  fulminating  mixtures  or  such 
compounds  as  ignite  by  percussion  in  a  continuous  series  ;  each  primer,  or 
any  two,  or  greater  number,  being  separated  from  the  others  by  a  sub- 
stance which  is  more  or  less  combustible  than  the  fulminating  mixture, 
by  which  one  or  more  may  be  exploded  without  communicating  fire  to 
the  others. 

"  Secondly,  the  mode  herein  described  of  moving  and  measuring  out 
the  primers  by  the  movement  of  ihe  lock,  substantially  as  described." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  prime,  from  the  peculiar  shape  given  to  it, 
is  such,  that  machinery  for  feeding  it  can  be  made  to  operate  upon  it  with 
great  accuracy  ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  less  important  to  describe  the  feed- 
ing apparatus,  which  would  require  drawings. 

The  subject  of  the  second  patent  above  mentioned  will  be  clearly  un- 
derstood from  the  following  extract : 

"  This  improved  cannon  is  formed  of  a  series  of  rings  or  short  hollow 
cylinders,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  or  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  combined, 
which  rings  are  joined  together  by  their  ends  in  sufficient  number  to  make 
the  length  required  for  the  whole  cannon.     Each  ring  or  cylinder  is  form- 
ed by  winding  or  turning  a  piece  of  iron  of  the  thickness  required  for  the 
walls  of  the  cannon  round  a  mandril,  and  welding  its  ends  together  by  a 
scarfed  joint;  or,  second,  several  rings  may  be  formed  of  thm  iron,  and  of 
different  sizes,  so  that  one  shall  slip  over  the  outside  of  another,  until  a 
sufficient  thickness  for  the  cannon  shall  be  attained,  when,  by  welding 
these  several  rings  together,  a  single  ring  is  obtained ;  or,  thirdly,  long  bars 
of  iron  or  steel  of  a  width  equal  to  the  length  of  a  ring,  the  ends  being 
scarfed  down,  may  be  wound  over  a  mandril  or  spindle,  in  the  manner 
that  pieces  of  riband  are  wound  upon  a  block.     These  spirals  being  weld- 
ed together,  form  a  complete  ring  or  hollow  cylinder;  or,  fourth,  long  and 
narrow  bars  may  be  wound  upon  a  mandril,  side  by  side,  and  upon  the 
top  of  each  other,  until  sufficient  length  and  thickness  be  attained  for  a 
ring ;  and  these  turns  being  welded  together,  the  ring  is  formed. 
i      "They  are  next  to  be  heated  and  placed  end  to  end,  and  welded  togeth- 
i  er,  and  thus  a  hollow  frustum  of  a  cone  is  formed  of  a  length  required  for 
i  the  cannon.     The  trunnions  are  to  be  welded  upon  the  sides  of  the  can- 
I  non,  either  before  the  full  length  is  made  out,  or  when  it  is  completed,  or 
:  they  are  welded  upon  a  separate  ring  or  band  larger  than  the  cannon, 
I  and  secured  to  the  same  by  a  screv/,  the  thread  of  which  is  cut  upon  the 
I  outside  of  the  cannon,  to  fit  a  corresponding  thread  cut  upon  the  inside 
I  of  the  ring.     The  breech  pin  may  be  screwed  into  the  cannon  after  the 
cannon  is  bored  and  turned,  or  it  may  be  welded  in  previously  to  finish- 
i  ing  the  cannon. 

I    .  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  foregoing  specificaiion  is  this^ 
I  Viz :  1  have  invented  a  new  and  ipa proved  kind  of  cannon,  \v  hich  is  formed 
I  of  a  series  of  rings  or  short  hollow  cylinders,  joined  togethet  by  their  ends, 
<5 
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in  sufficient  number  ta  form  the  length  required  for  the  cannon ;  and  fot 
this  I  claim  letters  patent." 

The  process  of  the  patentee  differs  but  slightly  from  some  of  those  pre- 
viously resorted  to,  but  his  practical  results  may  be  widely  different.  The 
principal  obstacle  which  has  heretofore  been  met  with  in  the  manufacture 
€f  wrought  iron  guns  has  not  consisted  in  the  difnculty  of  forming  or 
welding  the  parts  of  which  the  gun  has  been  composed,  but  in  welding 
these  parts  to  the  already  partly  formed  gun — (and  this  part  of  the  process 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  improved.)  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary,  at  each  successive  welding,  to  raise  to  a  welding  heat  the  large 
mass  of  iron  to  whicli  the  parts  are  to  be  joined„  When  the  guns  are 
comparatively  small,  they  may  bear  this  process  without  serious  injury, 
and  without  great  danger  of  imperfections  in  the  welding  ;  but  w^hen  the 
gun  is  very  large,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  required,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  iron  combines  with  oxygen,  carbon,  and  other  impurities  to 
which  it  is  necessarily  exposed  during  the  process,  are  such,  that  the  iron 
becomes  deteriorated,  and  a  perfect  weld  is  rendered  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility. 

In  all  ages,  since  the  invention  of  cannon,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  them  of  wrought  iron  ;  but  when  subjected  to  experiment,  they 
have  uniformly  failed,  and  gone  out  of  use.  When  ihey  have  been  burst 
by  powder,  or  otherwise  broken,  the  fractures  in  their  different  parts  have 
presented  almost  every  variety — from  tough,  perfectly  welded  wrought  iron, 
to  the  coarsest  granular ;  and  at  many  points  the  metal  does  not  appear  to 
have  adhered  at  all.  The  features  of  the  iron  above  mentioned  may  be 
found  in  fragments  of  the  gun  which  recently  burst  on  board  the  Prince- 
ton. Until  some  improvement  in  welding,  not  hitherto  known  or  prac- 
tised, shall  have  been  discovered,  to  obviate  the  imperfections  which  now 
appear  to  be  incident  to  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  attempt  to  introduce 
Tery  large  guns  of  this  kind  will  be  successful. 

Further  remarks  might  be  made  upon  this  subject,  which  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  one  of  vast  importance ;  but  I  withhold  them,  as  they  would  lead 
me  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  a  report. 

HYDRAULICS  AKD  PNEUMATICS, 

Since  this  class  came  under  my  charge,  applications  have  been  numer- 
CTHs;  but  they  have  generally  been  rejected  for  want  of  novelty,  or  are 
still  pending.  But  one  patent  has  been  granted,  which  was  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  fire  engine,  which  consists  in  so  constructing  the  ma- 
chine that  one  pair  of  its  wheels,  while  the  engine  is  in  operation,  may 
operate  as  fly  wheels  to  equalize  its  action. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  patents  granted  within  the  last  year,  I  find 
none  of  a  miscellaneous  character  which  require  particular  notice.  Sev- 
eral have  been  granted  not  properly  within  any  of  the  classes  herein  be- 
fore reviewed,  but  they  do  not  possess  that  degree  or  kind  of  novelty  which 
would  render  them  the  subject  of  useful  remarks. 

In  reviewing  the  patents  for  the  year,  it  has  been  my  object  to  call  your 
attention  to  such,  and  such  only,  as  indicated  progress — to  those  which 
possessed  important  usefulness  in  themselves,  or  that  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing novelty  which  is  calculated  to  render  them  acentre^  around  which  fu- 
ture inventions  will  cluster,    I  have  sought  to  show  you  aot  only  that' 
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the  arts  have  prDgressed,  but  to  trace  out  the  important  steps  by  which 
they  have  advanced. 

If  improvements  deserving  notice  have  been  omitted,  it  has  arisen  from 
inadvertence  ;  and  if  unimportant  inventions  have  been  rendered  too  prom- 
inent, I  have  erred  m  judgment.  Enough,  however,  has  been  developed 
to  show  thai  inventive  genius  has  not  slept,  but  has  steadily  shed  its 
cheering  influence  upon  every  department  of  the  useful  arts. 

Some  of  my  remarks  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  strictures  ;  but  ihej 
were  not  written  in  unkindness,  nor  in  a  dictatorial  spirit  of  self-sufficien- 
cy. They  are  presented  with  all  diffidence,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  that 
^ome  among  the  less  informed  class  of  inventors  may  derive  advantage 
from  their  perusal.  The  learned  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct ;  and  where 
I  have  erred,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  discovery  and  correction  of  the  error. 

The  duty  assigned  me  is  performed,  and  the  results  of  my  labors  are 
respectfully  submitted. 

W.  P.  N.  FITZGERALD, 

Examiner  of  Patents* 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Januarv  21,  1846. 
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I. 

Jjetter  from  Professor  Morse j  upon  the  magnetic  telegraphs  in  qperatwn 

in  Europe. 

New  York,  February  2,  1846. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  that  I  would  give  you 
some  facts  in  relation  to  my  electro-magnetic  telegraph  illustrative  of  the 
difference  between  my  system  and  other  systems  more  recently  establish- 
ed in  Europe,  I  would  say  that,  with  a  view  of  personally  examining 
electric  telegraphs  in  England  and  France,  I  made  a  rapid  tour  in  those 
countries  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year.  The  electric  telegraph  most  ia 
use  at  present  in  Great  Britain  is  that  invented  by  Messrs.  Cook  and 
Wheatstone,  the  former  of  whom,  it  appears,  had  his  attention  first  drawn 
to  the  subject  at  Vienna,  in  1836,  and  Professor  Wheatstone  dates  his  owm 
invention  from  the  year  1837. 

The  electric  telegraph  upon  the  Paris  and  Rouen  railroad  is  the  joint 
production,  I  believe,  of  M.  Foy  and  M.  Brequet,  and  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted within  the  last  two  years. 

To  illustrate  more  perfectly  the  difference  between  my  system  ©f  mag^ 
netic  telegraphs  and  the  two  just  mentioned,  I  will  briefly  describe  the^ 
two  European  inventions.  The  principle  of  mine  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  a  former  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description  of  its  machinery. 

For  the  abbreviated  description  and  plates  of  Wheatstone's  rotating  dise 
telegraph,  invented  by  him  in  1841,  as  an  improvement  on  his  former 
plans,  I  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend  and  assistant,  Alfred  Tail,  esq.* 

Professor  Wheatstone  invented  his  first  telegraph  in  1837.  It  was  aa 
improvement  of  Baron  Shillings's  needle  telegraphy  invented  in  1833.  The 
deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  the  basis  of  both.  The  attractive  power 
of  the  electro -magnet,  which  is  the  basis  of  my  printing  telegraph  invented 
in  1832,  was  used  by  Wheatstone  in  1837,  simply  to  release  the  detent  of 
a  common  alarum  to  give  notice  to  the  attendant  that  a  communication 
was  about  to  be  made.  This  magnet  was  made  to  act  by  a  special  circuity 
by  means  of  which  a  magnetic  needle  was  deflected  and  closed  a  circuit 
with  a  local  battery  which  charged  the  magnet.  This  is  the  only  purpose 
for  which  the  power  of  the  electro-magnet  was  used  in  the  telegraph  by 
Professor  Wheatstone,  until  the  year  1841.  There  is  no  instance  of  any 
attempt  to  record  or  print  characters  by  means  of  magnetism  previous  t® 
jny  invention. 

Wheatstone^ s  Rotating  Disc  Telegraph,  invented  in  1841. 

Fig.  1  represents  that  portion  of  the  instrument  which  belongs  to  the 
transmitting  station,  of  which  K  is  a  circular  disc,  with  the  alphabet  and 
numerals  marked  in  two  concentric  circles  upon  it;  a  are  handles  project- 
ing from  its  rim,  one  to  every  letter,  by  means  of  which  the  disc  is  turned 
upon  its  axis,  and  brought  to  that  position,  6,  required  for  signalizing  a  letter. 
O  is  a  side  view  of  the  disc,  K ;  Hs  the  rim  of  the  disc,  with  its  holders ; 
A  is  a  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  disc,  shown  as  broken  off;  c  represents  a 
■<»■— ,         .  I  '   '  .  , ,    .    . . __» 

*  They  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an  account  of  most  of  the  telegraphic  plans,  on  Ibe 
electric  principle  hitherto  devised,  will  find  Mr.  Vail's  larger  work,  eatjiled  •*  T/ts  Aimrican 
jBlectro-magneiic  Talegrafk,"  a  valuable  addilica  to  their  library. 
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silver  band  surrounding  a  pulley  or  hub  upen  the  axis,  and  directly  behind 
the  disc.  Upon  the  hub  are  metallic  ribs  6,  parallel  with  its  axis,  cor- 
responding in  number  to  the  letters  on  the  dial.  Each  rib  forms  a  metal- 
lic contact  with  the  silver  band  c,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
pieces  of  ivory  fastened  to  the  hub.  Both  the  ribs  and  ivory  pieces  are 
made  perfectly  smooth  and  even  upon  their  surface ;  eis  a  metallic  springs, 
with  a  portion  of  it  pressed  against  that  portion  of  the  hub  between  the 
silver  band  c,  and  the  disc  t^  in  a  manner  that  when  the  disc  is  turned 
the  metallic  ribs  and  ivory  pieces  shall  alternately  come  in  contact  witk 
it.  To  this  spring  is  soldered  a  wire  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery^,  and  from  the  other  pole  proceeds  the  wire  n  :  dis  another  metal- 
lic spring,  similar  to  e,  but  pressing  o?tlu  upon  the  silver  band,  with  which 
it  is  always  in  contact,  and  to  which  a  wire,  ;?,is  soldered.  Whenever  the 
spring  e  is  in  contact  with  any  of  the  metallic  ribs,  there  is  a  continuous 
«onnexion  from  n  to  p,  viz  :  from  p,  to  the  spring  in  contact  with  the  sil- 
ver band  c,  thence  to  the  rib  with  which  the  spring  e  is  in  contact ;  thea 
to  the  spring  e  ;  then  to  the  battery  g,  and  then  to  the  wire  n.  If,  how- 
ever, the  disc  O  should  be  turned,  so  that  the  spring  e  is  in  contact  witk 
the  ivory,  then  the  circuit  is  broken  at  that  point;  and  in  this  manner  the 
circuit  is  alternately  broken  and  closed  as  the  wheel  O  is  turned  from 
one  letter  to  another,  by  means  of  the  handles  at  t. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the  dial  and  clock  work  of  the  re- 
ceiving  station.  A  represents  an  edge  view  of  the  electro -magnet,  from 
which  proceed  the  two  wires,  v  and  i,  which  connect  with  the  wires  Jt 
and  ;?,  of  figure  1.  J  and  J  is  the  brass  frame  containing  the  wheel  work, 
C  and  E,  the  pin-wheel  D,  the  dial  plate  I,  and  the  barrel  B,  which. 
is  driven  by  a  weight  and  cord.  In  the  side  of  the  wheel  D  are  pins 
projecting  from  the  rim,  parallel  with  the  axis,  and  are  equal  in  number 
to  the  divisions,  or  letters,  upon  the  dial  I.  They  are,  however,  placed 
^ternately  on  each  side  of  the  rim.    F  13  the  armature  of  the  magnet. 
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fastened  upon  a  horizontal  rod,  sliding  freely  throiigli  elie  standairds, 
1  and  2.  G  represents  a  spring,  fastened  to  the  frame  J,  and  which 
carries  hack  the  armature,  F,  when  the  magnet  has  ceased  to  attract 
it.  From  the  armature  there  extends  downward  an  arm,  K,  which, 
as  it  approaches  the  pin -wheel  D,  presents  two  arms  or  pallets — one  on 
each  side  of  the  wheel.'-  These  pallets  are  so  arranged  with  regard  to  the 
pins,  that  if  one  pallet  releases  a  pin  on  one  side  of  the  wheel,  the  same 
movement  will  cause  the  other  pallet  on  the  other  side  to  arrest  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wheel  by  its  striking  against  the  next  alternate  pin.  H  and  I 
is  an  edge  view  of  the  circular  dial,  enclosed  in  a  case,  with  a  single  open- 
ing at  0 ;  so  that  only  one  letter  at  a  time  can  be  seen.  This  dial,  I,  is 
in  every  respect  marked  as  the  disc  in  ^g,  1. 

i^>.  3. 
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Fig.  3  represents  the  two  instruments — O,  the  transmitting  instru- 
ment, and  the  right  hand  figure  the  receiving  instrument.  The  wires  v 
and  i  are  respectively  connected  with  jt?  and  n.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  armature  F  is  not  attracted,  and  that  the  right  hand  pallet  is  checking 
the  pin-wheel,  so  that  the  dial  is  stationary.  If,  however,  the  disc  t  is 
turned  so  that  the  circuit  is  completed,  by  the  contact  of  the  spring  e 
with  one  of  the  ribs,  instantly  the  armature  is  attracted  by  the  electro- 
magnet, which  will  carry  the  right  hand  pallet  away  from  the  pin-wheel, 
and  which  will  then  move  by  the  action  of  the  weight  upon  the  barrel  B, 
until  it  is  checked  by  the  left  hand  pallet,  which  had  advanced  to  the  wheel 
at  the  same  time  the  other  receded.  This  single  operation  has  moved  the 
disc  one  division,  and  the  armature  is  still  attracted.  Now,  let  the  disc  t 
be  turned  until  the  spring  e  has  been  passed  by  the  rib,  and  is  in  contact 
with  the  ivory  only — instantly  the  current  ceases ;  the  armature  F  recedes 
from  the  magnet  by  the  action  of  the  spring  G ;  this  has  taken  the  left 
hand  pallet  from  the  pin-wheel,  which  is  permitted  to  move  until  the  next 
pin  strikes  against  the  right  hand  pallet.  This  has  now  brought  another 
letter  in  front  of  the  aperture  at  H.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  design 
of  this  instrument  is  to  bring  into  view,  at  the  aperture,  such  letters  as 
are  required  in  transmitting  a  message. 

Suppose  letter  A  is  at  the  point  h  of  the  rfi^c,  and  letter  A  of  the  dial 
is  opposite  the  opening.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  to  transmit;  and  let 
the  letter  I  be  the  first  of  the  message.  The  operator  gently  turns  the 
disc  round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  so  that  each  time  the  circuit  is 
broken  a  new  letter  appears  at  the  dial,  and  each  time  it  is  closed  by  the 
operation  of  the  pallets,  in  checking  and  releasing  the  pin-wheel. 

This  is  its  operation  until  the  letter  I  has  reached  the  point  6,  when  a 
short  pause  is  made.  The  next  letter,  H,  requires  but  one  movement  of 
the  disc,  then  follows  A,  then  Y,  then  E. 

In  relation  to  this  instrument,  Professor  Daniell  says  :  "  We  can  only 
further  briefly  allude  to  two  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  this 
Invention,  which  Professor  Wheats  tone  has  made  for  specific  purposes. 
By  substituting  for  the  paper  disc,  on  the  circumference  of  which  the 
letters  are  printed,  a  thin  disc  of  brass,  cut  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  so  as  to  form  24  springs,  on  the  extremities  of  which  types  or 
punches  are  placed,  and  adding  a  mechanism,  the  detent  of  which,  acted 
on  by  an  electro-magnet,  causes  a  hammer  to  strike  the  punch  against  a 
cylinder,  round  which  are  rolled  alternately  several  sheets  of  white  paper 
and  of  the  blackened  paper  used  in  the  manifold  writing  apparatus,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  obtain,  without  presenting  any  resistance  to  the  type 
wheel,  several  distinct  printed  copies  at  the  same  time,  of  the  message 
transmitted."* 

This  invention  of  Professor  Wheatstone  I  critically  examined  in  Sep- 
tember and  November  last,  (1845,)  at  the  Nine  Elms  and  at  the  Padding- 
ton  station,  London,  and  also  at  Amsterdam,  in  October.  At  Paddington, 
I  gave  a  name  of  19  letters  to  be  transmitted,  and  requested  specially  that 
it  should  be  sent  and  returned  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  I  wished  to  test 
the  number  of  letters  that  could  be  shown  in  a  minute.  The  result  was^ 
that  the  name  (after  several  failures  to  spell  it  right,  and  giving  sometimes 
the  letter  before  and  sometimes  the  letter  after  the  true  letter  in  the  alpha- 

*  Daniell's  Intfoduclion  to  Chemical  Philosophy,  page  590,  2d  edition  :  London,  1843. 
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betic  arrangement  in  the  disc)  was  completed  in  one  minute  and  a  quarter, 
I  inquired  how  many  could  be  shown  in  a  minute,  and  learned  that  ordi- 
narily 15  or  16  letters,  aUhough  20,  and  even  24,  had  bueen  recognised. 
This  rate  was  corroborated  at  the  Amsterdam  station  of  the  Harlaem  and 
Amsterdam  line,  on  which  Wheatstone's  disc  telegraph  is  used.  15  or  16 
letters  per  minute  was  the  usual  rate  of  transmission  ;  but  {  found  here, 
as  at  Paddington,  that  the  disc  did  not  rotate  with  correctness;  often 
giving  the  wrong  letter,  so  that  the  word  was  generally  guessed  at,  and 
frequently  required  repetition.  In  this  arrangement  it  will  be  observed 
that  Professor  Wheatstone  uses  but  one  circuit. 

In  Paris,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  beginning  of  November,  1845, 
I  examined  the  telegraphic  system  in  operation  upon  the  experimental 
line,  made  by  order  of  the  government  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  a  dis- 
tance of  85  miles.  This  system  is  an  ingenious  application  of  a  rachet- 
wheel  escapement,  acted  upon  by  an  electro-magnet,  to  the  movement  of 
two  arms,  imitating  the  configurations  of  the  aerial  telegraph  already  in 
use  in  France. 

The  following  is  a  concise  description  : 


Fig.  1  represents  the  face  of  the  telegraphic  instrument ;  A  B  is  a  fixed 
dark  line  upon  the  face  or  dial  plate ;  X  is  an  arm  having  one  motion  on 
its  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  dots;  A  C  and  B  D  are  movable  arras, 
turning  on  the  pivots  A  and  B  respectively.  The  dotted  lines  are  the 
various  positions  which  each  arm  can  assume,  making,  by  their  combined 
movements,  128  different  configurations.  The  hand  X,  when  horizontal, 
indicates  that  the  sign  is  to  be  read  horizontally;  when  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  the  dots,  the  sign  is  to  be  read  perpendicularly.  This  tele- 
graph is  operated  by  two  circuits,  one  for  the  movement  of  each  arm,  the 
axles  of  which  pass  through  the  pivots  A  and  B  respectively;  behind  the 
dial  and  upon  tnis  axle  is  a  rachet  or  escapement  wheel  of  8  cogs.  The 
cogs  of  this  wheel,  connected  with  a  clock  train  of  wheels,  are  released 
by  the  power  of  the  electro-magnet  op-jrating  upon  a  lever.  At  every 
release  of  a  cog,  by  the  action  of  the  magnet  the  arm  takes  a  new  position, 
assuming  for  an  instant  each  intermediate  position  until  it  comes  to  the 
one  desired,  when  it  stops.  A  single  connexion  and  break  of  the  circuit 
releases  one  cog. 

With  this  arrangement  M.  Brequet  states  that  10  configurations  or  signs 
can  be  given  in  a  minute.  In  a  note,  however,  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  accom- 
plished administrator  of  the  telegraphs  of  France,  he  informs  that  28  have 
been  given  in  a  minute;  but  ordinarily  it  can  only  give  10  or  12,  and 
this  (it  will  be  perceived)  requires  2  circuits ;  consequently  it  gives  at  the 
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rate  of  6  signs  ordinarily,  or  at  the  utmost  14  per  minute,  for  a  single 
circuit. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  by  my  system  I  give,  with  a  single 
circuit,  at  least  60  characters  in  a  minute;  not  merely  shown  temporarily, 
but  recorded  in  a  permanent  manner  upon  paper,  to  be  lead  at  any  time. 

The  efficiency  of  the  three  systems  will  stand  thus  represented  in 
figures  : 

The  American  system,  60  per  minute ; 

The  English  system,  15  per  minute  ; 

The  French  system,  6,  or  at  most  14  per  minute  ; 
with  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  American,  that  the  characters  are 
made  permanent  and  the  operation  of  the  instrument  surer,  the  simplicity 
of  the  machinery  rendering  it  less  liable  to  be  deranged  by  atmospheric 
changes  or  other  accidents. 

With  sincere  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

SAML.  F.  B.  MORSE. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents,  Sfc, 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TABULAR  ESTIMATE. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  tabular  estimate^  it  may  be  proper,  in  order 
to  prevent  mistake,  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  in  the  former  reports  of 
this  office — that  no  claim  is  laid  to  complete  accnracj^  Ail  that  has  been, 
attempted  has  been  merely  to  furnish  an  approximation,  which,  althougk 
in  particulars  sometimes  rising  above,  and  at  others  failing  short  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  crops,  might  still  serve,  in  general,  for  waot  of  better  ma- 
terials,  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  form  some  basis  for  calculations,  in 
gross,  respecting  the  agricultural  resources  of  cur  country.  To  hope  to 
accomplish  anything  beyond  this,  with  the  means  at  command  at  present, 
would  be  a  vain  undertaking.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  the  grounds  on 
which  the  estimate  is  made,  with  a  readiness  at  all  times  to  correct  errors, 
and  an  increasing  preparation  of  experience  in  the  use  of  the  materials,, 
will  aid  essentially  in  giving  more  reliable  accuracy.  Those  who  will 
candidly  leview  the  history  of  the  crops,  as  it  has  been  collated  from  no- 
tices made  on  the  s|X)t,  and  mark  the  causes  at  work  to  affect  them,  it  is 
presumed  will  admit,  for  the  most  part,  the  justness  of  our  conclusions; 
and  to  such  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
an  estimate  which  will  satisfy  those  who  choose  some  easier  method  of 
decision.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  reaching  the  desired 
object ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  an  actual  census,  no  better  mode  than  the 
employment  of  similar  data,  yet  more  extensively  gathered  and  perfected 
by  comparisons,  appears  to  us  practicable. 

Some  writers  in  the  public  journals  seem  to  place  great  reliance  on  the 
amount  of  wheat  brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  claim  that  this  is  the 
truest  test  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  crop.  While  we  admit  that  this 
is  an  important  element  of  computation,  and  as  such  is  ever  regarded  in  our 
estimate,  it  is  doubted,  however,  if  this  alone  is  sufficient.  The  comparative 
decrease  or  increase  of  the  other  crops  in  the  place  where  such  product  is 
raised,  may  often  exercise  an  important  influence  to  modify  such  a  calcula- 
tion. Ifone  product,  on  which  reliance  has  been  placed  for  feeding  the  stock, 
has  been  cut  ofl",  resort  must  be  had  to  another ;  and  the  degree  of  such  con- 
sumption may  thus  very  essentially  vary  the  surplus  left  for  the  market;  so 
that,  though  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  the  western  States  may  be  actu- 
ally greater  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  amount  brought  to  the  Atlantic 
ports  may  be  less  or  greater,  accordmg  to  a  variety  of  other  circumstances 
irrespective  of  production.  The  dem^and  in  the  way  of  trade,  therefore, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  things  to  be  considered.  Tlie  greater  pre- 
vious stock  remaining  ;  the  greater  ease  of  placing  the  surplus  of  any  year 
in  market;  the  kind  of  payment  received;  the  ease  and  expense  of  prepara- 
tion for  use  at  any  given  period,  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstancesr, 
must  tend  not  a  little  to  modify  the  amount  received  at  the  nearest  place 
of  exit,  or  at  the  remoter  markets.  So  that  the  amount  passing  any  lines 
of  transportation,  or  entered  at  any  office,  will  not  by  itself  give  the  cor- 
rect data  for  an  approximation  to  an  accurate  estimate. 

In  using  the  various  elements  on  which  estimates  are  made, leference  must 
likewise  be  had  to  the  ability,  from  experience  or  means  of  observation,  of 
the  informant,  his  freedom  from  bias,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  extra- 
neous causes  which  may  operate  to  influence  his  judgment.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  sift  out  and  discriminate  the  true  from 
the  false,  and  thus  form,  by  a  series  of  deductions,  a  result  which  may  have 
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some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  founded  on  correct  principles  of  judg- 
ment. Such  means,  however,  as  are  within  our  reach,  have  been  resorted 
to,  and,  with  all  necessary  deductions,  they  have  been  employed  to  se- 
cure, as  far  as  practicable,  a  candid  view  of  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 

The  amount  cf  materials  collected  during  the  past  year  exceeds  that  of 
any  former  year  ;  though  we  still  have  to  regret,  that,  on  account  of  no 
answers  to  some  of  the  circulars  for  information,  the  means  for  estimate 
in  some  sections  is  less  complete  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  A 
greater  number  of  the  public  journals  and  agricultural  papers,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,- have  been  carefully  examined,  and  such  information  as 
they  contained  collated  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  his- 
tory of  the  crops  through  the  season.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  ap- 
parent,  as  it  enables  any  one  to  judge,  from  one  period  to  another,  of  the 
causes  iniiuencing  the  staple  crops  of  the  country,  and  affords,  in  some 
degree,  a  criterion  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  more  correct  conclusion  as  to 
the  amount  raised. 

In  consequence  of  a  census  of  population  in  four  States,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  correct  our  table  of  estimated  population.    These  are  New  York 
Michigan,  lilinois,  and  Georgia.     In  New  York,  directions  were  likewise 
given  to  the  marslials  to  collect  the  amount  of  the  principal  crops  raised 
during  the  preceding  year.     These  statistics  have  been  procured  from  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  been  made  the 
;  basis  of  our  estimate  for  the  year  1845.     The  same  has  been  done,  so  far 
I  as  any  such  data  could  bu  obtained,  in  the  case  of  the  other  States. 
!      The  dismclination  of  many  to  communicate  the  amount  of  the  products 
of  their  industry  on  such  occasions,  induces  a  belief  that  such  an  estimate 
will  ofiener  be  found  to  fall  below  than  to  exceed  the  actual  amount  of  the 
crops  so  raised.     Allowing  this  cause  to  operate  to  some  degree,  it  would 
tend  to  approximate  our  former  estimate  considerably  nearer  to  the  statis- 
tics reported  on  such  official  authority. 

In  most  cases  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  give  only  the  round  num- 
bers,  leaving  the  fractional  parts.  This  cause  sufficiently  shows  the 
comparative  product,  and  is  as  likely  as  any  other  to  be  accurate. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge  is  steadily  onward.     States  are 
turning  with  deeper  interest  to  providing  means  for  encouraging  the  farm- 
;  ers  and  planters  in  their  respective  hmits  ;  surveys  of  the  soil  and  various 
products  are  set  on  foot;  and  thus,  much  valuable  information  is  elicited. 
:Men  of  science  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture,  as  a  science  founded  on  careful  experiment.     New 
I  journals  are  every  year  established,  and  numerous  volumes  published,  de- 
signed to  convey  to  the  husbandman,  planter,  and  grazier,  the  orchardist 
;  and  the  dairyman, the  results  of  investigationsathome  and  abroad.  Agricul- 
tural societies  and  farmers'  clubs  are  greatly  on  the  increase;  and  the 
|i  numbers  who  attend  their  exhibitions,  and  take  a  part  in  their  delibera- 
jtions,  shows  the  deeper  interest  which  is  every  where  awakened  in  secur- 
^ing  the  benefit  of  these  auxiliaries,  to  the  correct  and  profitable  arrange- 
"ment  and  development  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country. 

Some  advances  are  likewise  making  towards  the  introduction  of  this 
science  as  a  subject  of  common  school  education  and  instruction  in  pri- 
mary schools,  as  well  as  in  the  establishing  of  institutions  more  exDressly 
designed  for  this  particular  purpose.  No  subject  is  receiving  more  earn- 
est  attention,  in  all  the  various  periodicals  and  volumes  adaoted  to  the 
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agricultural  class,  than  is  that  of  manures  ;  and  the  applications  of  chemi- 
cal and  geological  science  to  this  object  are  daily  becoming  more  import- 
ant and  useful 

New  enterprise,  too,  has  recently  been  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  stock,  by  the  importation  and  crossing  of  breeds,  and  particular 
care  to  note  their  adaptation  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Every  year  introduces,  likewise,  to  the  agriculturist,  some  additional 
implement  by  which  his  labor  is  lessened,  or  better  done  ;  and,  while  he 
is  thus  saved  som.ewhat  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  is  likewise  assured 
of  greater  profit  from  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  There  is,  thus,  mutual 
dependence  as  to  the  pursuits  of  the  farmer  and  those  of  the  artisan„ 
Mechanical  industry  presents  him  with  the  results  of  her  inventive  ge- 
nius. With  these  in  hand  he  forces  from  the  earth  her  increase,  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  is  enabled  to  pour  out  to  the  comma-  . 
nity  around  him  a  lavish  of  nature^s  bounties,  such  as  no  other  countr5r  . 
can  so  universally  boast.  In  view  of  his  own  improved  tools  and  means 
of  culture,  he  may  well  wonder  how  his  fathers,  and  even  himself,  form- 
erly, could  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ruder  ones  which  have  been  so 
long  in  use.  We  are,  however,  but  at  the  commencement  of  these  better 
things. 

The  researches  of  each  successive  year,  and  the  multiplied  facilities  ad- 
ded to  the  train  of  conveniences  enjoyed,  authorize  the  belief  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculturil  industry  is  destined  far  to  exceed  any  that  has 
yet  been  seen. 

There  is  no  want  of  adaptation  of  soil,  or  of  fertility,  or  of  means  of 
industry,  or  of  bone  and  sinew  of  free  yeomanry,  who  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor ;  and,  as  an  increasing  population  spreads  far  and 
wide  over  the  whole  face  of  th^  land,  its  abundance,  under  the  smiles  of 
Heaven,  will  ever  suffice  for  both  the  native  born  and  for  the  emigrant, 
who,  from  foreign  shores,  seeks  an  asylum  from  the  oppression  which 
starves  him  and  grinds  him  t^  the  dust. 

Even  the  evils  which  attend  the  greater  or  less  failure  of  some  import- 
ant crop,  as  in  the  present  year  has,  to  some  extent,  been  the  case  with  the 
potato  crop,  are  not  without  their  good  effects ;  insomuch  as  they  will  call 
forth  scientific  investigation,  observation,  and  practical  industry,  to  deter- 
mine and  apply  the  remedy,  and  thus  often  throw  new  light  on  the  true 
theory  of  germination  or  progress.  More  care  will  probably  be  taken  ia 
selecting  seed,  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  in  storing  the  crop  ;  new  varie- 
ties may  be  secured  ;  and  the  still  greater  failures,  which  might  otherwise 
have  taken  place,  thus  be  prevented.  iSome  of  these  observations,  ia 
general,  will  receive  yet  fuller  illustration  in  the  future  consideration  of 
the  specific  crops  as  they  come  under  our  review. 

We  are  not,  too,  without  our  resources  even  in  the  case  of  the  more  per- 
manent unproductiveness  of  some  particular  crop.  The  history  of  our 
country,  and  the  wide  extent  and  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  enable  us  to 
turn  OUT  attention  from  one  thus  failing  to  another,  and  in  many  eases 
new  products  may  thus  become  introduced  and  acclimated  among  us.  To 
any  one  who  may  live  a  half  century  hence,  the  comparison  m  this  re- 
spect may  be  a  striking  one.  Fields  blooming  with  some  plaiit  now  scarce- 
ly known  may  then  frequently  meet  the  eye,  and  afford  promise  of  a  rich 
harvest  to  repay  the  enterprise  and  skill  devoted  to  its  culture  ;  and  the 
octogenarian  of  those  days  ma]^  possibly  find,  but  few  aad  far  between, 
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tlie  patches  of  some  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  he  was  wont  in  his  boyhood 
to  see,  frequently  wide  spread  over  his  native  soil. 

As  commerce  and  enterprise  open  to  us  the  vast  empire  of  China,  and 
the  interior  of  South  America,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  should 
be  discovered  there  products  well  adapted  to  sections  of  our  own  country, 
but  which  are  as  yet  unknown  among  us.  It  should,  therefore,  be  an  ob- 
ject to  keep  a  lookout  for  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  benefit  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  our  country;  and  even  if  the  boon  is  gained  by  the 
price  of  numerous  fruitless  experiments,  yet  success  may  often  reward 
diligence  and  patient  effort  to  accomplish  the  end. 

By  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Cemmissioner  of  Public  Lands,  we 
learn  that  1,754,763  acres  have  been  sold  during  the  past  year.  Now,  al- 
though we  can  by  no  means  assume  that  all  of  this,  or  even  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it,  goes  under  cultivation  at  once,  it  still  must  be  supposed  that  a 
part  of  it  must  add  to  the  amount  devoted  to  agricultural  supply  in  the 
States  where  it  is  located ;  and  this  item  deserves  notice  in  forming  our 
estimate  of  its  products. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  increased  popu- 
lation from  emigration.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
afti  European  countries  generally,  to  the  United  States,  is  believed  to 
have  been  greater  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  previous  one,  when  it 
amounted  to  from  80  to  100,000 ;  a  portion  of  these,  no  doubt,  engage  m 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  thus  have  some  influence,  not  only  on  the  con- 
sumption, but  also  the  production  of  the  crops. 

THE  SEASON. 

Some  persons  reading  the  former  reports  may  have  thought  the  few 
pages  devoted  to  extracts  from  the  various  public  journals  relating  to  the 
weather  is  of  little  or  no  use ;  but  we  do  not  thus  view  the  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  there  are  advantages  in  taking  even  the  par- 
tial information  just  as  it  is  given,  and  presenting  it  to  the  public  from 
year  to  year,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  variations  to  which  the  different 
crops  are  subjected,  and  the  consequences  which  have  thus  resulted. 
We  have  therefore  watched  with  increased  attention  the  indications  of  the 
season,  as  noticed  in  the  public  papers.  These,  though  in  most  respects 
too  defective  for  any  extended  generalization,  yet  aid  somewhat  in  the 
conclusions  formed  respecting  the  crops. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  favorable  planting  season,  or  the  state  of  the  soil,  as 
previously  affected  by  the  various  changes  of  the  weather,  must  have  some 
influence  on  the  productiveness  of  the  crop,  allowing  the  usual  season  of 
grov;-th  to  have  been  enjoyed.  Every  year  exhibits  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  cold  or  heat  in  the  various  sections  of  our  vast  country ;  and  ranging, 
as  it  does,  from  latitude  25°  to  49°  N.,  not  including  Oregon,  which 
reaches  to  34°  40',  embracing  seaboard  and  inland,  mountain  and  plain — in- 
tersected by  numerous  rivers,  and  overspread  in  many  parts  with  forests 
in  all  their  native  wildness  and  vastness  of  growth — the  diversities  of 
season  must,  of  necessity,  be  numerous,  and  their  effects  deserve  serious 
consideration.  As  the  seed  time  or  growing  period,  or  harvest,  must  vary 
by  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  months,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  there  a 
general  prevalence  of  some  particular  temperature  or  accidents  of  climate^ 
the  effect  will  often  be  found  to  be  different,  if  not  wholly  opposite,  eveu 
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in  the  several  sections  where  such  a  cause  exists.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  nature  of  the  crops.  A  season  highly  favorable  to  one  kind 
of  production  may  be  injurious  to  another.  The  same  extended  rain 
which  is  needed,  and  therefore  highly  beneficial,  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  less  adapted  to  another  in  a  difi'erent  condition,  in  relation  to 
the  similar  or  diverse  crop,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  weather,  for  in- 
stance— to  take  up  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view — 
which  may  be  most  suitable  at  some  period  to  a  young  growth  of  cane  or 
of  cotton,  may  be  unfavorable  to  another  kind  of  crop,  as  that  of  corn  or 
of  potatoes. 

The  season  of  sowing  or  planting,  from  one  extreme  point  to  another, 
probably  reaches  over  two  months  or  ten  weeks.  A  rain,  therefore,  which 
might  benefit  a  crop  already  in  the  ground,  or  injure  it,  might  exert  a  very 
disastrous  or  favorable  influence  on  some  other,  according  to  the  previous 
condition  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  seed  of  some  other  product  yet  to 
be  deposited  therein. 

We  have  gathered  a  large  collection  of  notices  respecting  both  the  cold 
and  heat,  from  April  and  oh,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  of  coursCj 
we  shall  have  room  for  but  a  few  quotations  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  thei^ 
have  been  unusual  variations  of  temperature  during  the  past  season. 
Late  frosts  are  spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  the  season — even  in  the 
southern  sections  of  our  country,  where  they  are  less  to  be  expected  than 
in  the  northern  States.  In  connexion  with  these,  also,  we  meet  with  very 
frequent  complaints  and  lamentations  on  account  of  the  want  of  rain. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  drought  is  stated  to  have  been  unusually- 
severe  in  some  of  the  southern  States.  This  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Thus  the  Winyah  Ob- 
server remarks  :  ''  The  season  continues  very  inauspicious  for  the  planters 
in  this  neighborhood.  April  is  rapidly  passing  away,  without  having  given 
the  showers  common  to  the  month.  The  tributary  streams  continue  low^ 
and  the  river  is  salt  up  to  town.  Several  planters  are  using  brackish  or 
salt  water  to  get  up  the  rice  crop ;  and  those  who  plant  in  open  trenches, 
without  covering,  are  annoyed  by  the  May  birds.  The  corn  and  potato 
crops  are  suffering  from  the  general  drought." 

Again:  the  Greenville  Mountaineer,  of  April  25th,  has  the  following 
notice : 

"  Continued  drought. — Another  week  has  passed  without  sufficient  rain 
to  lay  the  dust.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  are  very  much  injured,  and  in 
some  fields  entirely  cut  off.  The  corn  and  cotton  seed  that  has  been  plant- 
ed in  many  places  cannot  come  up.  The  drought  seems  to  extend  through- 
out the  whole  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  light  and  partial 
showers  in  some  sections. '^ 

Again :  we  learn  from  the  Savannah  Republican  of  April  30th,  that  "  in 
Madison,  Georgia,  no  rain  of  any  consequence  has  fallen  in  four  weeks. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  slight  showers,  the  deprivation  at  Sa- 
vannah has  been  longer.  Many  of  the  planters  are  a  month  behind  their 
prospects  of  last  year  at  this  period." 

The  Savannah  Sentinel,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  says  :  "  We  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  dry  a  spring  as  this  has  been.  We  have  not 
had  any  rain  of  consequence  since  the  3d  of  February  last ;  and  the 
month  of  April,  so  famous  for  rain,  has  passed  off  with  only  five  slight 
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showers  during  the  whole  month.     The  consequence  of  this  drought  has 
been  serious  injury  to  vegetation  of  every  description  in  this  section." 

And,  in  the  same  pubUc  journal,  about  the  same  time,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

^'  The  drought. — The  ahnost  unprecedented  drought  here,  at  this  season, 
has  extended  far  and  wide,  though  we  hope  soon  to  terminate,  as  heavy 
rains  (mostly  with  hail)  have  fallen  recently  in  isolated  places." 

The  Little  Georgian  (Forsyth)  of  the  2d  instant  says  :  "^^  We  have  never 
witnessed  a  drought  so  extensive  or  so  long  in  duration  as  the  present  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  In  a  recent  jaunt  of  some  130  miles,  we  saw 
only  three  districts,  of  very  small  extent,  where  there  had  been  a  rain  in 
less  than  six  or  seven  weeks.  Wheat  and  oats,  previously  unpromising,  are 
in  many  places  almost  entirely  ruined,  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds  suffers 
severely." 

Under  the  date  of  Macon,  Georgia,  May  5,  it  is  said  :  '^  The  severe  and 
destructive  drought  still  continues,  enhancing  the  value  of  small  grain 
and  destroying  the  prospect  for  a  cotton  crop.  Much  of  the  cotton  seed 
planted  remains  in  the  ground,  without  a  possibility  of  vegetating  until 
Ve  have  rain.  The  prospect  for  the  season  is  by  far  the  worst  I  have  ever 
seen.  Many  of  the  young  plants  have  withered  from  heat ;  and  if  this 
state  of  things  continues  ten  days  longer,  every  paper  from  Georgia  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  will  be  heralding  forth  short  crops." 

Similar  complaints  are  observed  from  St.  Augustine,  under  date  of  6th 
of  May  :  "  We  want  rain.  Our  corn  and  tobacco  crops  are  suffering  se- 
verely." 

Drought,  too,  was  experienced  in  Virginia  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Lynchburg  Virginian  has  the  following  paragraph,  about  20th  of 
April : 

'■^The  season, — It  has  been  now  upwards  of  five  weeks  since  we  have 
had  rain  enough  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  a  most  extraordinary  (and 
the  *  oldest  inhabitant'  thinks  unprecedented)  circumstance,  in  this  pro- 
verbially '  showery'  month.  During  almost  the  entire  period,  too,  the 
weather  has  been  cool,  and  sometimes  wintry  cold.  The  consequence 
has  been  the  entire  loss  of  every  variety  of  fruit,  and  extensive  injury  to 
the  tobacco  plants  and  to  the  early  wheat,  much  of  the  latter  being  appa- 
rently destroyed." 

Nor  was  this  drought  confined  to  these  States.  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  we  notice  similar  statements,  in  some  instances  coupled  with  com- 
plaints of  cold  and  frosts.  Thus,  the  Syracuse  Journal  of  May  14th,  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  the  following  notice  : 

"  The  weather. — Since  the  showers  of  the  25th  ult.  we  have  been  entirely 
without  rain  until  yesterday,  when  there  was  a  refreshing  sprinkling,  and 
the  appearance  of  more  to  follow  as  we  were  going  to  press. 

"  The  drought  has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  vegetation,  though  a 
soaking  rain  would  doubtless  start  every  thing  forward  again  like  magic." 

Again  :  the  Wheeling  Times,  under  date  of  April,  says  : 

^'  The  weather  continues  dry,  with  no  appearance  of  rain.  It  also  con- 
tinues cold,  especially  at  night.  We  learn  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
wheat  crop,  especially  on  the  hills.     The  ground  is  too  hard  to  work.^' 

So,  in  Missouri,  there  is  mention  of  great  want  of  rain  during  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May. 

The  Paris  (Missouri)  Mercury  of  19th  May  says  : 
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"  Never  have  we  seen  here  so  gloomy  a  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop. 
There  has  not  been  rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust  for  a  month.  Seed  which 
has  been  put  in  the  ground  cannot  vegetate,  unless  it  should  rain. 

"  Wheat  is  dry  to  its  roots.  We  hear  complaints  relative  to  tobacco 
plants  to  pitch  a  crop,  and  fears  are  entertained  on  this  subject.  We 
would  advise  farmers  to  sow  tobacco  seed  again,  although  late  in  the 
season." 

The  cold  and  frosts  also  were  unusually  late  in  the  spring  and  the  open- 
ing summer,  and  frequent  notices  have  been  gathered  expressing  appre- 
hensions from  this  cause. 

Snow  is  mentioned  about  the  middle  of  May  in  Maine  ;  in  Boston, 
Providence,  Greenfield,  and  other  places  in  New  England,  we  find  stiUe- 
ments  of  severe  cold,  frosts,  ice,  &c.,  which  injured  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles in  May,  and  even  in  June.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  State  of 
New- York. 

We  quote  a  few  notices  as  specimens  of  numerous  others  which  might 
be  mentioned  : 

"  The  late  frosts. — The  recent  frosts  have  been  very  destructive  to  ap- 
ples and  peaches  in  several  counties  in  western  New  York.  The  corn 
crop  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  much  injured  by  this  untimely 
freezing.  The  weather  is  still  cold,  (May  20th ;)  anything  but  favorable 
to  summer  crops.     Wheat  generally  looks  well.'' 

"  There  was  a  heavy  frost  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  nights, 
which  did  serious  damage  to  nearly  all  sorts  of  vegetation  in  this  region. 
Fruit,  to  a  great  extent,  is  destroyed ;  corn  and  potatoes  were  nipped  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  while  beans,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  many 
vegetables,  were  completely  killed.  Snow  fell  on  Friday." — Le  Roy 
Gazette.)  June  4. 

"  There  was  a  severe  frost  in  this  vicinity  on  Thursday  night  last,  which 
effectually  '  used  up'  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  almost  everything  else 
which  frost  could  affect;  gardens  are  almost  entirely  destroyed." — Liv- 
ingston Republican^  June  3. 

"  We  had  a  frost  on  Thursday  night  last  that  used  up  everything  in  the 
fruit  line  that  had  previously  escaped." — Cattaraugus  Whig,  June  3. 

"  Further  damage  was  done  to  the  gardens  in  this  vicinity  by  the  severe 
frost  of  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  All  kinds  of  vines,  and  some  va- 
rieties of  garden  vegetables,  that  were  not  protected,  were  greatly  injured 
or  entirely  destroyed.  Corn  is  almost  cut  down,  but  it  is  thought  it  will 
put  forth  again  if  the  weather  should  prove  favorable.  Wheat  looks  toler- 
ably well,  but  we  judge  there  will  be  less  than  an  average  crop  in  this 
<juarter." — Ontario  Repository ,  June  4. 

'^  One  or  two  nights  of  last  week  this  village  and  vicinity  were  visited  by 
a  severe  frost ;  corn  is  materially  injured,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  pretty 
generally  killed." — Batavia  Advertiser,  June  3. 

"  We  can  scarcely  recollect  a  season  when  the  changes  have  been  so 
sudden  and  remarkable.  On  Thursday  night  of  last  week  ice  was  made 
of  the  thicknessof  almost  half  an  inch,  and  sB  cold  was  it  that  the  ground 
was  even  frozen.  Fruit  is  entirely  cut  off  in  this  section,  and  we  learn 
that  the  frost  reached  a  good  distance  north  and  west." — Cortland  VVhig^ 
June  5. 

'^  We  had  several  snapping  frosts  last  week,  the  effects  of  which,  we  fear, 
will  be  felt  upon  the  fruit." — St.  Laiorence  Republican^  June  3. 
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A  public  journal  in  New  Jersey,  during  the  montii  of  May,  has  the  fol- 
lowing :  '^  The  farmers  complain  most  vehemently  of  the  cold  and  back- 
ward  spring.  We  have  heard  those  experienced  among  them  declare  that 
they  remember  nothing  like  it  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
What  is  the  philosophical  reason  ?" — Rahway  Republican. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  also,  we  find  the  following  statements  in  differ- 
ent papers  quoted  from  others,  to  which  they  are  credited : 

"  The  cold  weather  and  frost  of  last  week  have  nearly  cut  oflf  the  pea 
crop  in  New  Jersey.  The  potatoes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Germantowa 
have  also  suffered  greatly." — Philadelphia  Gazette. 

"  We  have  just  had  three  severe  frosts.  The  wheat  appears  to  be  in  full 
bloom.  No  doubt  the  bloom  is  killed  by  the  fi^ost,  and  that  the  heads  will 
be  deprived  of  germination.  Therefore,  what  we  call  in  this  country  the 
wheat  heads  will  be  dropped.  More  than  half  will  be  destroyed  should 
the  germination  be  stopped  on  what  is  now  in  bloom." — Baltimore  Pa- 
triot. 

"  Ice. — There  was  ice  made  upon  the  edges  of  the  ponds  and  ditches  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  Saturday  morning  last.  It  is 
supposed  the  tender  vines  would  be  destroyed  by  this  cold ;  the  corn,  too, 
has  sufiered,  but  the  grain  will  recover." — A'^  Y.  Express. 

In  Alabama,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  there  are  similar  complaints  re- 
specting the  cold,  backward  season,  and  even  frost.  Thus  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  says : 

'^  The  season. — During  the  present  week  we  have  had  a  return  of  cold 
weather,  with  slight  frost,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  previous  spell  of 
cold,  will  retard  the  season  considerably.  How  the  fruit  generally  may  be 
affected  we  can  hardly  say,  though  we  think,  where  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  northwest  winds,  unsheltered  by  woods  or  houses, 
that  it  will  be  considerably  affected  in  quantity,  at  least,  if  not  in  quality. 
The  cold  nights  of  this  week  must  have  checked  the  cotton,  if  not  other- 
wise injured  it,  in  low,  moist  situations,  and  will  make  the  season 
somewhat  later  than  that  of  last  year." 

From  a  large  number  of  similar  notices  respecting  the  frosts  and  cold  in 
the  latter  part  of  spring,  at  the  west,  we  give  only  the  following  for  the 
month  of  May,  or  June : 

"  The  weather  in  Cincinnati. — We  have  had  very  cool  winds  and  frosts 
for  several  nights  past.  The  storms  west  of  us,  we  suppose,  have  caused 
this  change.  Fires  in  the  evening  are  not  uncomfortable,  and  most  per- 
sons are  still  winter  clad.  We  are  informed  that  on  the  hills  north  of  the 
city  on  Wednesday  night  the  frost  was  very  severe,  and  that  it  destroyed 
many  of  the  garden  vegetables.  Peas  escaped  ;  the  tomatoes  uncovered 
are  swept." 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  6th  June. 

We  learn  from  a  friend  who  has  just  crossed  the  State  from  Toledo  to 
this  city,  that  the  appearance  of  the  country  north  of  the  national  road, 
and  in  some  instances  this  side  of  it,  is  desolate  in  the  extreme.  What 
the  long  drought  had  left  of  vegetation,  recent  frosts  have  taken  off.  All 
that  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  within  two  or  three  weeks,  concern- 
ing the  destruction  of  crops,  he  saw  verified.  At  Toledo,  on  Thursday 
night  last,  ice  froze  to  the  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch." 

Cold  weather. — The  State  Journal  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  says:    "Th« 
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•weather  has  been  unusually  cold  for  the  month  of  May,  in  this  section 
of  country.  On  Monday  night  and  last  night,  (Wednesday,)  the  5th  and 
7th  instant,  sharp  frosts  were  experienced.  Ice  was  formed  at  night,  and 
stood  until  after  sunrise  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings.  The  ten- 
der vegetables  are  mostly  destroyed.  The  corn  has  been  nipped,  and  will 
be  thrown  back.'^ 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  4th  June,  speaking  of  the  severe  frosts  of 
the  latter  part  of  May,  says  :  "At  Toledo,  on  the  29th  of  May,  ice  froze 
to  the  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  north  of  the  national  road  is  represented  as  desolate  in  the  ex- 
ttreme." 

>'  "  Severe  frosls.~~On  Wednesday  night  last,  May  T,  our  country  was 
visited  by  a  severe  frost — so  much  so,  that  most  all  of  the  early  vegetation 
was  nipped  to  the  ground.  The  early  cornfields  will  be  retarded  at  least 
three  weeks ;  potato  tops  have  been  cut  off,  and  serious  apprehensions 
are  entertained  for  the  balance  of  the  fruit  crop — peaches,  apples,  grapes, 
&c." — Terre  Haute  (Indiana)  Express,  May  14. 

"  We  had  severe  frost  on  Wednesday  night  last,  which  completely  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  gardens  that  could  be  affected,  and  cut  down  the 
early  corn  in  the  fields.''^-— Connellsville  (Indiana)  Telegraph,  May  9. 

^^  Frost. — Very  serious  injury  was  done  to  the  gardens  in  this  neigh- 
borhood by  frost  on  Thursday  night  The  corn  was  also  touched,  but 
not  so  seriously  that  it  may  not  recover  from  it." — ^S*^.  Louis  Kepublicafij 
May  17. 

The  public  journals  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in 
very  many  sections  of  the  country,  were  filled  with  lamentations  on  ac- 
count of  the  distressing  drought  which  prevailed.  The  heat  rose  to  very 
high  degrees  in  the  thermometer,  Thus,  in  the  agricultural  report  for 
July,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  it  is  stated  :  "  The  month  of  July  has 
been  one  of  the  dryest  we  have  ever  known.  The  earth  has  been  so 
parched  up  that  not  only  vegetation  has  suffered  seriously,  but  even  the 
trees  show  a  want  of  moisture."    And,  speaking  of  August,  it  is  said  : 

'•  The  earth  was  parched  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were  great  fears 
that  every  description  of  vegetation  would  be  destroyed."  So,  in  an  Al- 
bany paper:  "The  drought  is  intense;  the  fields  are  almost  baked  with 
the  heat,  and  the  failing  of  springs  and  wells  gives  evidence  how  deeply 
the  heat  has  struck  in  the  ground.  A  few  days  more  of  burning  weather 
will  ruin  the  corn  past  recovery." 

Partial  showers  relieved  parts  of  the  State,  while  others  still  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  great  severity  of  the  drought  through  the  month  of  Au- 
gust.    Thus,  a  public  journal  at  Hudson  says  : 

"  While  we  have  gratifying  accounts  of  plentiful  rains  around  us  in  al- 
most every  direction,  we  are  still  without  any  except  a  slight  shower  or 
so,  and  we  understand  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  Dutchess  and  a  por- 
tion of  Ulster  counties.  The  season  throughout  the  whole  country  has 
been  a  remarkably  dry  one;  but  we  believe  no  part  has  suffered  to  the 
isame  extent  that  we  have  here.  Vegetation  of  almost  every  species  is 
literally  burnt  up.  A  speedy  rain  might  save  our  turnips  and  late  sown 
buckwheat;  but  the  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  Httle  better  than 
nothing.  Again :  A  gentleman  who  left  Syracuse  on  Thursday  morning 
says  there  had  been  very  little  rain  there  for  more  than  a  month.     Vege- 
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tation  was  suffering."    Still  further  to  the  west  in  this  State  the  same 
accounts  meet  us,  thus : 

*'  Buffalo,  August  1, 1845. 

"  The  dry  weather,  which  promised  so  much  injury  in  June,  has  amply 
fulfilled  all  its  promises.  July  has  been  one  of  the  hottest  and  dryest 
months  on  record.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  was  104°  in. 
the  shade  on  the  north  side  of  our  farm-house  in  the  country  at  1  o'clock, 
p.  m.  The  hot  Sunday  it  marked  only  98°.  The  Wednesday  following, 
at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same  place,  it  marked  104°.  The  ground  is 
literally  dried  up.  The  streams  and  springs  have  been  lower  in  this  month 
than  I  have  seen  them  before  since  1  have  been  a  resident  of  this  region, 
and  that  is  some  thirty-five  years.  The  pastures  looked  as  arid  as  a  desert, 
and  wherever  fire  was  set,  it  run  over  them  as  over  a  stubble.  It  has  been 
a  very  gloomy  month  for  the  farmers.  All  kinds  of  crops  have  suffered, 
but  some  more  than  others." 

The  same  was  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  We  might 
quote  pages  of  notices  of  the  drought  from  June  to  August  in  the  south. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  statements  which  were  made  in  the  pub- 
lic journals  in  Virginia  and  the  southern  States : 

The  Washington  Union  says,  in  the  month  of  July — 

"  The  drought. — There  has  been  a  general  complaint  about  the  late  op- 
pressive hot  spell  of  weather.  Every  one  seems  to  think  that  it  has  reach- 
ed the  superlative  degree ;  and  whether  he  was  in  the  city  or  the  country, 
the  south  or  the  north,  that  it  was  the  hottest  spell  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced. To-day,  however,  we  had  a  cooler  and  much  more  agreeable  tem- 
perature. The  excessive  heat  has  been  accompanied  with  an  oppressive 
dyought,  which  has  withered  the  grass  of  our  squares,  and  has  been  most 
lamentably  felt  throughout  the  country.  The  last  Richmond  Enquirer, 
speaking  of  the  great  tobacco  growing  county  of  Halifax,  says  :  '  Much 
gloom  hangs  over  that  region  of  country  in  consequence  of  the  crops  be- 
ing blasted  by  the  scorching  sun  and  alarming  drought.  Indeed,  in  every 
quarter,  we  hear  melancholy  complaints  of  the  want  of  rain.' 

"  A  farmer  in  Goochland  told  us  that  he  had  to  send  so  far  to  mill  that  he 
thought  he  should  send  to  Richmond,  forty  miles  off,  to  supply  his  farm 
with  meal ;  and,  in  North  Carolina,  we  observe  they  send  ninety  miles, 
to  Petersburg,  to  get  their  meal.  We  fear  much  distress  and  sickness 
will  follow  this  extraordinary  drought.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  we  were 
tantalized  by  a  prospect  of  showers,  but  in  vain.  Yesterday  the  heat  was 
oppressive  as  ever,  though  we  are  glad  to  have  to  record  no  death  from 
the  immediate  action  of  the  sun,  which,  in  the  north,  according  to  the 
papers  from  that  section,  has  carried  off  so  many  suddenly  to  the  grave." 

The  Lynchburg  Virginian  says,  that  of  universality  as  well  as  duration 
the  drought  is  almost  unprecedented  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
sfii,tion. 

A  letter  from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  of  5th  July,  says  the  earth  has  not  been 
thoroughly  wet  since  3d  February,  and  there  had  been  no  rain  there  for 
seven  weeks. 

The  Charleston  Courier  thus  quotes  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  June,  from 
Fairfield  district — 

"Over  my  parched  and  naked  fields  drought  has  reigned,  and  does 
feign,  supreme.    My  once  verdant  fields  of  small  grain  have  withered  and 
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died  under  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug;  my  dwarfish  and  sickly  corn- 
is  threatened  with  annihilation  from  the  same  cause ;  my  pastures  are  ash- 
beds  ;  my  water  courses  sand  beds,  and  my  cotton  barely  rears  its  puny 
head  above  the  scorched  earth.  When  employed  at  my  business,  devas- 
tated oat  fields,  blighted  corn,  and  stinted  cotton,  sicken  my  heart.  When 
I  stroll  to  uncultivated  fields,  famished  hogs  and  staggering  cattle  are  my 
comforters.  Clouds  pass  over,  thunder  rolls,  but  all  ends  in  mockery. 
Hope  has  been  deferred  till  I  have  lost  all  acquaintance  with  it.  It  would 
seem  inevitable  that  I  must  not  only  fail  to  make  my  bread,  but  that  the 
whole  country  around  must  share  my  fate." 

And  in  July,  the  Anderson  Gazette,  published  in  the  same  State,  says — 
*'  This  has  been,  thus  far,  the  most  remarkable  season  we  ever  knew;  in 
many  parts  of  this  district  the  ground  has  not  been  wet  since  March, and 
the  cherished  hopes  of  many  farmers  are  almost  entirely  blasted." 

The  Pendleton  Messenger  makes  similar  complaint;  and,  indeed,  from 
almost  every  district  of  that  State  we  hear  of  a  most  extensive  and  alarm- 
ing drought.     Again  : 

"  Dry  weather. — We  have  been  informed  that  copious  showers  have  re- 
cently fallen  in  some  sections  of  the  district ;  but,  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  throughout  the  country  generally,  the  drought  has  continued,  and 
the  temperature  has  been  that  of  summer  heat.  The  crops  in  the  fields 
and  gardens  have  suffered  considerably.  We  have  not  had  any  rain  of 
consequence  since  the  13th  of  March  last." — Edgefield  [S.  C.)  Advertiser ^ 
August. 

The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  Georgia,  as  the  following  notices 
abundantly  testify : 

"  Great  drought. — Rain  is  wanted  far  and  wide  in  this  region  of  coun- 
try. The  Milled geville  Recorder  says  :  '  We  are  greatly  suffering  for  want 
of  rain.  And  where  are  they  not?  It  seems  to  us,  from  all  we  can  see, 
that  the  whole  country  is  parched.  Dry  as  we  are  here,  we  understand 
we  are  not  in  as  bad  condition  in  this  respect  as  other  regions  are,  and 
this  extending  very  much  through  Carolina,  Alabama,  (fee.  The  Oconee, 
at  this  point,  is  said  by  our  old  citizens  to  be  tower  than  it  has  been  for 
the  last  forty  years.'  " — Savannah  Georgian^  June  12. 

"  The  v)eather. — Prom  almost  every  direction  we  hear  complaints  of 
dry  weather  and  intense  heat,  and  we  regret  to  add  that  Athens  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  nearly  all  this  region,  the  crops  are  suf- 
fering for  want  of  rain.  During  the  last  week  the  weather  has  been  hot- 
ter than  we  have  known  it  for  years.  The  thermometer  has  reached 
ninety  degrees  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  once  or  twice  has  been 
up  to  ninety-four." — Athens  (Ga.)  Banner^  24.th  June, 

"  Remarkable  drought  in  Georgia. — In  Upson,  Crawford,  Pike,  Mon- 
roe, Butts,  Henry,  and  Fayette,  no  rain  of  consequence  has  fallen  since 
early  in  March;  and  we  have  been  assured  by  gentlemen  from  these 
counties  that  in  no  part  of  the  State,  since  1818,  has  any  drought  been 
more  blasting,  or  prospect  of  the  corn  crop  worse,  than  at  present  in  these 
counties."— ikTaco^z  Telegraph,  July. 

The  weather. — The  Fort  Gaines  Whig  of  the  7th  June,  says:  "The 
drought  still  continues,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shght  showers,  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  moisten  the  parched  earth.  No  rain  has  fallen  in  this 
neighborhood  since  the  middle  of  March.  We  are  informed  by  planters 
that  the  corn  crop  is  much  injured,  and  will  fail  entirely  if  the  drought 
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endures  much  longer.  In  many  places  it  is  but  from  knee  to  breast  high, 
and  already  in  tassel  and  silk.  The  Chattahoochee  is  lower  than  it  has 
been  known  to  be  for  many  years.  The  steamboat  Columbus,  however, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  much  to  our  surprise,  reached  here  on  Tuesday 
last  from  below,  stored  her  freight,  and  returned  to  the  bay." 

In  Alabama  and  Florida,  also,  the  same  complaints  are  numerous. 
The  drought  in  Alabama. — The  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  the  4th  July 
says:  ''One  of  the  severest  droughts  which  has  ever  been  experienced 
now  prevails  in  this  section  of  Alabama.  On  very  many  plantations  the 
corn  crop  is  nearly  destroyed.  Rain  even  now  cannot  restore  it.  Cotton 
in  many  places  is  seriously  injured ;  and,  unless  we  have  rain  soon,  a 
short  crop  may  be  expected.  As  to  gardens,  especially  in  this  vicinity, 
most  of  them  are  entirely  burnt  up. 

"In  Alabama,  too,  the  drought  extensively  prevails.  The  Cahawba 
Gazette,  July  2,  says  :  '  A  general  drought  seems  to  pervade  the  whole 
country.  The  corn  crop  is  a  total  loss  in  many  places— rain  cannot 
save  it.'  The  Marion  Review  states  that  '  vegetation  is  withered — dried; 
literally  dried,  like  hay.  We  have  not  had,  in  many  places,  rain  enough 
to  wet  the  ground  since  the  1st  of  May.' " 

The  drought  in  Florida. — The  Tallahassee  Star  of  the  13th  of  June 
says  :  "  This  whole  region  of  country  is,  at  present,  suffering  under  one 
of  the  most  severe  and  distressing  droiights  which  have  been  experienced 
in  this  climate  for  many  years.  Most  of  our  springs,  branches,  and  creeks 
have  failed,  and  many  of  the  old  wells,  which  have  hitherto  borne  a 
good  character,  have  suddenly  flanked  out.  Our  different  kinds  of  crops 
are  consequently  suffering  considerably.  Gardens,  even  of  the  youngest 
class,  have  a  very  old  and  withered  appearance,  and  many  of  the  usual 
delicacies  of  the  season,  of  the  vegetable  kind,  have  come  missing." 

"  The  weather.,  crops^  ^*c. — Never  have  we  experienced  such  a  contin- 
ued spell  of  warm  weather  in  Florida.  For  several  weeks  the  atmosphere 
has  been  very  oppressive.  The  thermometer  ranged  from  93°  to  99°. 
No  rain  of  any  consequence  has  fallen  in  the  mean  time,  and  what  little 
breeze  we  have  had  has  been  from  off  the  land  ;  hot  and  dry,  like  the  Si- 
rocco— withering  all  vegetation.  Most  of  the  crops  in  this  vicinity,  we 
fear,  will  fail.  The  fruit  on  the  trees  appears  to  be  wilting,  for  the  want 
of  a  few  genial  showers.  But  the  city  is,  as  usual,  very  healthy." — St. 
Augustine.,  (Fa.,)  June  28. 

According  to  the  Jacksonville  Statesman,  the  prospects  of  the  planters 
in  that  portion  of  Florida  are  completely  ruined.  Every  thing  is  perish- 
ing under  the  excessive  heat  and  drought.  The  crops  are  withered  to  a 
crisp,  the  ponds  and  streams  have  dried  up,  and  the  cattle  are  dying  for 
want  of  water. 

Under  date  of  July,  we  learn  the  following  respecting  the  prospect  in 
Louisiana : 

"  In  Louisiana  the  drought  is  severe  in  some  sections.  The  Baton 
Rouge  Gazette  says  :  '  The  drought,  for  some  time  past,  has  dried  up  the 
corn  and  sugar  cane.  However,  last  week  some  parts  of  the  parish  were 
visited  with  showers  highly  beneficial  to  those  in  the  favored  range.  On 
some  plantations  one  half  received  repeated  showers,  while  the  other  half 
is  withering  for  want  of  the  same  benefit.'  " 

Nor  was  the  drought  confined  to  the  Atlantic  coast ;  it  prevailed  exten- 
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sively  at  the  west;  and  even  in  August  we  meet  with  notice^  like  the 
following : 

The  drought, — The  Detroit  Advertiser  says  :  "This  vicinity  has,  for 
some  time,  been  suffering  severely  from  the  dry  weather.  The  ground  is 
perfectly  parched.  Grass  and  all  growing  crops  are  nearly  dead  from 
thirst.  The  prospect  for  fall  feed  and  winter  fodder  is  especially  gloomy. 
The  skies  yesterday  gave  some  promise  of  a  shower,  at  least ;  but  all  signs 
fail  in  dry  times.  The  weather  is,  also,  oppressively  hot ;  it  has  scarcely 
been  more  so  during  the  summer." 

Various  statements  are  found  in  the  public  journals  which  show  the 
extreme  heat  which  prevailed,  especially  in  the  month  of  July,  by  which, 
it  appears  that  for  days  in  succession  the  thermometer  ranged  from  87°  up 
to  95°,  and  even  102°  or  104°.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  accord- 
ing to  meteorological  journals  published,  was  unusually  small. 

We  quote  the  following,  as  it  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  many  other 
notices  which  might  be  given  : 

"  The  weather  during  the  last  week  has  been  excessively  hot  and  op- 
pressive— beyond  all  former  record — not  only  in  this  city,  but  also  at  differ- 
ent places  from  which  we  have  heard.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in. 
the  shade  was,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  from  June  10th  till  the  24th,  never 
below  90°.     On  the  23d  and  24th  it  stood  at  102°. 
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From  observation  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  we  learn,  in  the  Faraa- 
ers'  Monthly  Visitor  of  September  30th — 

"  From  the  3d  of  July  to  2lst  of  August,  there  did  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain,  on  what  would  moisten  the  ground  about  an 
inch  deep,  fall  at  any  one  time ;  the  whole  amount  of  rain  between  the 
two  dates  being  less  than  one  inch;  the  whole  amount  in  July  and  Au- 
gust being  about  four  inches,  and  three  quarters  of  it  fell  the  first  three 
days  of  July,  and  the  last  week  of  August." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  published  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
that  the  "total  amount  of  rain  in  June,  July,  and  August,  was  10 inches." 

A  journal  kept  at  Athens,  Georgia,  and  given  in  the  Southern  Culti- 
vator, says  :  "  The  total  amount  of  rain  for  March  was  0.70  ;  April,  0.12 ; 
May,  1.21;  and  June,  0.48  inch;  for  July,  3.60;  August,  0.74;  Sep- 
tember, 0.58." 

"  In  Chicago,  from  April  26  to  May,  1.63;  May  26  to  June  27,  4.12; 
from  July  to  August,  2.93 ;  August  to  September,  1.53." 

The  quantity  of  rain  noted  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  July,  was  4.34 
inches. 
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,,  The  ravages  of  insects  do  not  se^m  to  have  been  as  gre^t  as  i«  some 
former  years  ;  at  least,  the  complaints  of  them  in  the  public  journals,  ajad 
the  notices  of  the  crops  furnished,  are  not  so  numerous.  The  army  worm, 
is  mentioned  as  troublesome  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  in  Michigan, 
Ionia  county  ;  also,  in  Wisconsin  ;  and  locusts  in  Missouri  and  Louisiana; 
the  tiy  and  weevil  in  some  sections  of  the  west,  though  not  to  the  extent 
of  former  years.  These  will  mostly  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place,  un- 
der the  respective  crops  thus  suffering. 

The  damage  by  violent  storms  and  tempests  has  also,  it  is  believed, 
been  less  than  usual,  though  occasional  notices  have  met  our  eye  of  injury 
thus  sustained. 

•  On  an  inspection  of  the  tabular  estimate,  it  will  be  seen  that  wheat  is 
raised  in  all  the  States  except  one — Louisiana.  In  the  census  statistics 
69  bushels  was  put  down  to  this  State;  but,  as  the  amount  was  so  trifling, 
it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  retain  it.  The  amount  raised  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Florida  is  also  very  small.  Of  barley  it  maybe  said, 
that  though  but  a  minor  crop  in  most  States,  there  are  but  two,  Loui- 
siana and  Florida,  where  it  is  not  numbered  among  the  crops.  Oats,  In- 
dian corn,  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  ;  rye,  to  some  extent,  in  all  except  in  Florida ;  buckwheat,  in 
twenty ;  hemp,  in  five  ;  tobacco,  in  seventeen ;  rice,  in  eleven ;  silk,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  nearly  all ;  cotton,  in  fourteen  States;  and  sugar, 
also,  in  almost  every  one. 

In  reviewing  the  crops  we  shall  not  adopt  any  uniform  order  of  arrange- 
ment ;  though,  in  most  cases,  we  shall  be  guided,  in  the  form  of  procedure, 
by  the  rank  the  different  States  hold  in  relation  to  the  product  under  no- 
tice, or  geographical  situation. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  crop  of  New  York  appears  to  have  suffered  but  little  from 
the  extremes  of  the  weather.  On  comparing  the  accounts  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  growing  season  of  the  sections  where  the  largest  quantities 
are  raised,  we  find  them  in  general  quite  favorable.  Thus  as  early  as 
March,  it  is  stated  of  the  crop  in  Livingston  county  and  vicinity,  that  the 
wheat  looked  "  remarkably  well."  We  meet  with  similar  statements  in 
April  and  May  in  respect  to  the  western  section  of  the  State.  As  a  speci- 
men take  the  following : 

"  Wheat  in  this  quarter  is  looking  tolerably  well ;  though  the  crop,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  not  as  promising  as  that  of  last  year.'' — Canandaigua 
Rep. 

"  Wheat  a  coming.— A  friend  showed  us  yesterday  several  perfectly 
formed  heads  of  wheat  of  this  season's  growth,  which,  considering  the 
generally  low  stage  of  the  thermometer,  may  be  considered  a  pretty  fair  de- 
velopment of  the  coming  wheat  crop." — Rochester  Adv. 

Again,early  in  June,  the  Genesee  Democrat  says  that  the  crops  in  that 
vicinity  looked  ''  tolerably  well."  The  Syracuse  State  Journal  gives  a 
similar  testimony,  as  does  likewise  the  Onondaga  Standard ;  and  the  On- 
tario Repository  mentions  that  the  wheat  crop  was  "  improving ;"  and, 
"  with  an  occasional  exception,  the  fields  give  promise  of  a  fair  yield." 

As  the  harvest  advanced,  we  find  under  date  of  Syracuse,  July  11 — 
''  The  fields  of  wheat  within  sight  are  assuming  a  golden  appearance,  and  in 
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the  course  of  next  week  the  reapers  will  commence  gathering  a  most  beau- 
tiful crop  of  a  clear  plump  berry.  Our  opinion,  formed  by  information  from 
those  who  have  abundant  means  of  knowing,  is,  that  the  wheat  crop  of  this 
State  the  present  year  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  at  least  one-quarter,  if  not 
one-third.  The  quantity  will  not  only  be  larger,  but  the  quality  will  ex- 
ceed that  of  former  years."  The  Newburgh  Telegraph  says:  "Many 
fields  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  weevil^  a  fly  maggot,  while  a  large 
number  have  been  partially,  and  others  wholly  destroyed."  "  The  wheat 
crop  of  Delaware  county,"  it  is  stated  in  the  Albany  Argus,  about  the 
same  time,  "  is  represented  as  very  fine."  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
it  is  also  considered  "  very  good."  "  The  weather  for  securing  it  was  for 
the  most  part  uncommonly  favorable." 

In  the  month  of  August  the  accounts  still  continue  to  be  for  the  most 
part  favorable.  Thus  the  Batavia  Times  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop,  which 
is  of  the  most  importance,  is  now  secured  in  good  order,  and  is  in  general 
very  fair."     And  under  date  of  Buffalo,  August  1st,  it  is  said  : 

"  Winter  wheat. — This  crop  has  been  all  secured  and  in  good  order. 
The  yield  will  be  more  than  an  average.  But  the  total  quantity  raised 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  crop  raised  in  1839,  which  was  the  crop.  Later, 
some  suffered  by  the  rust  in  some  localities,  but  generally  the  crop  is  ex- 
cellent. There  was  not  as  large  a  breadth  laid  down  to  wheat  last  fall  as 
usual,  and  there  will  be  still  less  this  year.  Two  causes  are  operating  : 
one,  the  price  is  too  low  ;  the  other,  many  kinds  of  spring  crops  pay  better, 
and  that  kind  of  tillage  will  not  exhaust  land  so  rapidly.  Formerly  it 
was  the  custom  to  sow  wheat  after  wheat.  It  is  now  growing  to  be  the 
custom  to  take  a  crop  of  wheat  once  in  three  or  four  years,  stock  down 
with  clover,  and  alternate  with  pasture  and  spring  grain.  If  followed 
for  a  few  years,  our  wheat  crop  will  excel  anything  that  we  have  ever  yet 
done  in  growing  this  grain.  Spring  wheat  has  suff'ered  by  reason  of  the 
drought,  but  will  still  yield  a  fair  return."  At  a  later  date,  August  11,  we 
find  similar  statements :  ''  The  wheat  crop,  just  harvested,  as  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  state,  was  one  of  unprecedented  abundance." 

The  Danville  Republican ,  speaking  of  the  crop  in  the  Genesee  val- 
ley, says  :  "  The  crop  is  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  best  that  ever  grew 
in  this  valley." 

The  Platts burgh  Republican  remarks,  of  the  three  northern  counties, 
that  the  crop  was  very  good.  "  Some  of  the  finest  fields  of  wheat"  ever 
noticed  in  that  part  of  the  State,  were  observed  in  passing  through 
Franklin  and  a  part  of  Clinton  county.  In  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
along  the  Mohawk  in  general,  as  well  as  south  of  these  counties,  the 
wheat  crop  was  considered  better  than  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  less 
necessary  to  pursue  the  detailed  notices  of  the  progress  of  the  crop  in  this 
State,  on  account  of  being  furnished  with  the  statistics  of  the  State  cen- 
sus for  1844;  and  having  thus  a  basis  on  which  to  learn,  by  comparison 
therewith,  the  probable  increase  or  diminution.  This  has  been  done  with 
considerable  minuteness,  and  thus  the  conclusions  drawn  seem  to  de- 
serve the  character  of  more  reliable  estimates  than  for  any  previous  year, 
except  just  after  the  census  of  1840. 

From  information  gathered  since  the  har\^est,  it  is  believed  that  the  gain 
on  the  crop  of  1844,  in  the  heavy  wheat-growing  counties  of  western 
New  York,  must  have  been  from  "  20  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  southwest- 
ern section,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  the  increase  may  not  have  been 
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quite  so  great ;  perhaps  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  season,  how- 
ever, was  much  more  favorable — there  was  no  rust.  More  towards  the 
centre  of  the  State,  along  Lake  Ontario,  and  around  the  small  interior 
lakes,  as  well  still  further  south,  and  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  the  re- 
port is  not  less  favorable,  and  the  gain  is  estimated  at  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.;  and,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  still  higher.  In  the  central  eastern 
portion,  along  the  Mohawk  river,  and  extending  south  and  north  of  this, 
the  crop  was  much  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  estimates,  as 
variously  given,  are  "  15,  25,  33J-,  50,  and  even  100  per  cent."  It  may 
be  recollected  that  great  complaint  has  been  made  for  several  years  past 
in  some  of  the  counties  near  the  Mohawk  river  of  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil,  which  had  nearly  checked  the  cultivation  of  wheat  there.  The 
past  year,  however,  this  evil  has  been  greatly  lessened.  Of  Schoharie 
county,  for  example,  it  is  said — "No  injury  from  the  weevil,  which  has 
heretofore  destroyed  the  crop,  and  it  is  better  in  the  ratio  of  a  superior 
yield  to  an  almost  entire  failure  ;  the  quantity  of  seed  is  larger  than  has 
been  known  in  the  best  wheat-growing  years."  "  The  dry  and  warm  sea- 
son which  brought  the  grain  to  maturity  early,  before  the  insect  could 
prey  upon  it,"  is  assigned  as  the  probable  cause.  Of  the  crop  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Otsego,  it  is  said  that  it  was  "  nearly  if  not  quite 
double  the  quantity  of  the  crop  of  the  year  before.  The  weevil  here- 
tofore has  prevented  the  sowing  of  wheat ;  but,  as  its  ravages  were  less 
the  previous  summer,  a  greater  quantity  was  sown  and  harvested  last 
summer."  There  was  likewise  a  "  better  preparation  of  the  soil,"  and 
the  quantity  raised  is  "  increased  in  proportion  to  the  seed  sown,"  and  to 
the  improved  culture.  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  and  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  the  increase  of  the  crop  is 
estimated  at  "  25  per  cent."  Lower  down,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rensselaer  county,  the  drought  operated  unfavorably,  and  it  is  thought  to 
have  fallen  off  "  10  per  cent."  The  river  counties  have  generally  in- 
creased from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  as  they  were  not  affected  so  much  by  the 
weevil  and  rust  as  in  the  previous  year.  In  some  cases  there  was  less 
land  tilled,  but  the  quantity  raised  was  greater,  and  the  wheat  was  also 
of  a  better  quality.  Similar  results  are  stated  as  to  this  crop  on  Long  Isl- 
and. Taking  the  whole  State,  therefore,  we  feel  warranted  in  fixing  the 
increase  of  the  crop  at  a  little  above  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  census  of  1844,  which  we  have  taken  as  the  basis 
of  our  estimate,  gave  for  that  year  13,391,770  bushels,  and  the  amount  of 
acres  thus  cultivated  958,233  acres,  which  gives  nearly  an  average  of  four- 
teen bushels  per  acre.  We  have  compared  the  counties  and  notices  re- 
specting the  growth  of  the  crop  and  the  harvest,  as  estimated  by  corres- 
pondents, with  the  census  in  detail,  and  thus  feel  more  confidence  in  our 
estimate — meaning  rather  to  fall  short  than  to  exceed  the  actual  crop. 
There  has  been  much  more  attention,  on  the  whole,  paid  to  the  culture 
of  this  crop,  and  deep  ploughing  has  in  many  cases  been  resorted  to  with 
the  happiest  effects. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  mentioned  in  the  Agricultural  journals  of 
large  crops  raised  during  the  past  year.  Thus,  to  give  a  single  specimen 
or  two,  the  Genesee  Farmer  says:  ''The  last  harvest  has  turned  out 
better  than  was  expected  at  the  time  the  grain  was  cut  We  have  seen  a 
man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  time  for  the  last  four  weeks  in  threshing 
wheat  with  a  machine,  who  says  that  nearly  every  farmer  finds  his  yield 
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larger  than  he  anticipated  before  it  was  measured.  '  Mr.  John  Barber,  of 
Farmington,  took  1,500  bushels  from  40  acres — an  average  of  37|  bush- 
els. Thirty  three  acres  in  Pittsford  gave  an  average  of  37  bushels.  Six- 
teen acres  in  Brighton  gave  an  average  of  38  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Taft, 
of  Greece,  raised  the  past  season  thirty-six  bushels  of  wheat  on  less  thaa 
one-half  acre  of  land.   Seventy-two  bushels  per  acre  is  a  great  crop.' '' 

This  extraordinary  growth  is  attributed  to  its  having  been  manured 
with  horn  shavings  and  scrapings — Mr.  Taft  being  a  comb  maker. 

Some  interes-ting  remarks  respecting  the  geological  adaptation  of  the 
soil  of  portions  of  this  State  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  2,  among 
other  papers  relating  to  the  culture  of  wheat  hereafter  mentioned.  They 
are  taken  from  an  agricultural  paper  in  this  State. 

Respecting  the  prospect  for  the  coming  year,  we  find  the  following  ob- 
servations in  the  correspondence  of  the  Genesee  Farmer : 

"  For  one,  I  think  the  coming  year  will  be  a  remarkable  wheat  season. 
My  reasons  are  these  :  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  has  been  better  pre- 
pared than  1  ever  before  knew  it.  Wherever  1  have  been  this  fall,  I  have 
noticed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  preparing  the  ground  for  wheat,  in- 
stead of  the  old  method  of  getting  it  in,  no  matter  in  what  condition.  I 
have  seen  many  who  have  adopted  the  proper  mode  of  feeding  the  plant, 
with  its  natural  ingredients,  (such  as  lime,  gypsum,  ashes,  charcoal,  &c.,) 
and  nearly  all  seem  to  think  that  wheat,  in  order  to  produce,  should  be  so 
cultivated  as  to  pay  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  this  cannot  be  done 
without  preparing  the  ground  in  a  proper  manner.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  times  for  getting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  and  having  it  germinate, 
that  I  ever  knew  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  rains  came  just  often  enough  to  start 
the  seed,  but  not  so  much  as  to  give  it  a  sickly  growth.  I  have  noticed 
that,  after  a  dry  summer,  we  invariably  have  a  good  wheat  season."  The 
T^riter  then  recommends  the  employment  of  gypsum,  as  he  supposes  "•  the 
ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  by  collecting  throughout  the  summer,  and 
having  but  few  chances  to  descend  in  showers,  it  comes  at  the  proper  time 
to  benefit  the  young  and  growing  crop ;"  and  hence  it  is  desirable  to  ab- 
sorb it  and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  the  crop.  The  editor  of  the  Farmer,  in 
some  remarks,  also  approves  the  suggestions,  and  recommends,  with  such 
view,  the  use  of  plaster,  ashes,  and  charcoal,  as  a  top  dressing  in  the  fall 
or  the  winter,  and  says  that  "  in  travelling  through  many  counties  in  the 
State,  he  never  saw  the  wheat  crop  look  better." 

The  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  according  to  the  notices  we  have  gathered, 
was  subjected  to  considerable  vicissitudes  in  the  early  periods  of  the  sea- 
son.    The  following  are  some  of  the  statements  : 

The  Ohio  Statesman  of  the  7th  April,  speaking  of  the  cold  weather, 
says  :  "  The  cold  dry  weather  is  favorable  to  the  wheat  crop,  which  looks 
very  fine  generally."  The  State  Journal,  published  at  Columbus,  under 
date  of  23d  April,  speaks  of  the  "  wheat  fields  as  suffering  severely  from 
the  protracted  drought."  "  Several  fields  of  wheat  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city  (it  states)  have  been  abandoned  as  worthless ;  and  in  most  of 
the  fields  it  has  a  sickly  yellow  appearance." 

The  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  of  1st  May,  remarks  :  "  We  have  conversed 
with  farmers  from  distant  points  along  the  lake  shores,  who  tell  us  that 
the  late  rains  have  so  improved  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  that  they  ex- 
pect an  average  of  wheat."  In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  of  the  same  date, 
aftpr  mentioning  the  severe  drought,  and  a  partial  relief  from  a  slight  fall 
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of  Tain,  it  is  stated  :  "  The  wheat  crop,  however,  is  not  as  generally  in- 
jured as  was  at  one  time  anticipated.  We  know  of  some  fields  that  are 
quite  destroyed  by  the  conjoined  effects  of  frost  and  drought ;  but  such 
cases  are  not  numerous.  Most  of  the  fields  in  this  region  are  more  or  less 
thinned  and  killed  in  spots ;  though  the  plenteous  rains  of  the  past  few 
days  are  giving  them  good  color,  and  they  look  finely  to  the  passers  by. 
If  the  season  proves  favorable,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  may  yet  be  a 
good  one." 

The  Ravenna  Star  also  mentions  the  frosts  and  drought,  and  says : 
*'  Wheat  and  spring  wheat  seem  likely  to  prove  very  light  unless  the  con- 
tinued unfavorable  weather  should  render  them  a  total  failure." 

A  correspondent  of  a  pubhc  journal  from  Newark,  Licking  county, 
writes,  under  date  of  27th  May :  "  Wheat,  much  of  it,  is  suffering  for 
rain,  and  in  low  places  is  injured  by  frosts."  The  Dayton  Journal  says, 
however,  that  ''there  is  reason  to  hope  the  crop  will  be  abundant  in  that 
section." 

"  It  looks  well  about  here,"  says  the  Toledo  Blade.  The  Clinton 
Republican  estimates,  during  the  same  month,  that  "there  will  not  be 
more  than  half  a  crop  of  wheat."  The  Columbus  State  Journal,  of  the 
29th  and  31st  of  May,  declares:  "It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  north  to  the  lakes,  is  injured  beyond 
recovery  by  the  frost  and  drought.  The  crop,  under  any  circumstances, 
will  not  be  more  than  an  average  one."  The  wheat  fields,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  look  bad.  With  a  majority  of  our  farmers,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  wheat  crop  is  hopeless.  The  frost  of  the  29th  is  mentioned 
as  "one  of  the  severest  spring  frosts  ever  known,  cutting  everything 
within  its  reach  to  the  ground."  The  Pindlay  Farmer,  of  27th  May,  says : 
"  The  severe  drought  is  doing  much  injury  to  the  wheat  crop.  Wheat  is 
beginning  to  head,  and  some  of  it  is  not  over  a  foot  in  height."  Similar 
is  the  report  given  about  that  time  by  the  Mansfield  Shield  and  Banner, 
and  by  the  Trumbull  Democrat,  in  which  apprehensions  are  expressed 
that  there  will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
however,  speaks  more  encouragingly  about  the  same  time:  "  We  hear  of 
some  complaints  in  Ohio ;  but  we  think,  from  all  we  can  gather,  that  we 
shall  have  an  average  wheat  crop.  Such  is  the  promise  now ;  and  that 
promise  is  increased  by  the  present  weather.  Rain  is  falling  fast ;  and 
the  dry  earth  is  drinking  it  up  as  if  athirst.  Some  sections  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought;  for  instance,  around  Columbus  and  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  this  county.  In  the  latter  they  have  had,  until  within  the 
last  two  days,  only  three  dashes  of  rain  since  February."  With  allow- 
ance, however,  for  diversity  of  opinion,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  wheat  crop  appeared  most  unpromising  through  the  month  of  May. 
In  the  Ohio  Statesman  we  find  the  following  account  respecting  the  wheat 
in  their  respective  counties  in  this  State,  as  furnished  by  the  members  of 
the  grand  jury  during  their  attendance  on  the  United  States  court,  viz  : 

Lorain  county — "  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop." 

Clermont — "  the  best  for  ten  years." 

Lake — "  about  the  same  as  last  year ;  not  so  much  straw,  but  better 
filled,  and  the  wheat  much  heavier." 

Starke  county — "  will  yield  little  more  than  half  a  crop ;  suffered  greatly 
by  the  late  frosts  and  dry  weather.  The  grain,  however,  will  be  vastly 
better  than  last  year,  being  full  and  plump." 
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Higland  county — "  a  better  crop  than  since  1839  ;  not  so  much  straw 
as  usual,  but  well  filled  and  heavy." 

Tuscarawas  county — "in  the  plains  and  river  bottoms  not  half  a  crop 
of  wheat ;  on  the  ridges  more  than  half  a  crop ;  but  not  an  average  crop 
on  the  whole." 

Richland  county — "  somewhat  injured  by  frost  and  drought.  Parmei-s 
think  there  will  be  as  much  wheat  cut  as  last  year,  although  more  was 
sown." 

Meigs  county — "  unusually  good ;  this  year  better  than  I  have  known 
it  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Some  fields  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  cold  clayey  nature,  were  injured  some  by 
the  late  frosts." 

Fairfield  county — "  crop  about  on  an  average  ;  grain  plump  and  full." 

Guernsey  county — "  considerably  injured  by  frost,  although  a  full  av- 
erage crop,  and  the  grain  unusually  full  and  plump." 

Hamilton  county — "  crop  in  this  county  is  larger  than  an  average ;  the 
berry  large  and  sound,  and  universally  heavy,  calculated  to  make  flour  of 
the  best  quality."  Warren,  Butler,  and  Preble,  reported  to  be  similar  to 
Hamilton. 

Greene  county — "  the  greatest  abundance  of  wheat  ever  known  before, 
and  of  the  best  quality." 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  in  the  southwestern  and  southern 
central  section  the  crop  was  very  good,  while  in  the  northern  central  and 
northeast,  towards  the  lake,  it  was  not  so  good. 

The  month  of  June  dispelled  much  of  the  apprehension  which  had 
existed  respecting  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio ;  as  the  harvest  came  on,  the 
accounts  from  all  sections  brightened.  Thus  we  find  such  notices  as  the 
following : 

"  The  crop  is  greatly  injured,  and  field  after  field  mostly  ruined ;  yet  there 
may  be  more  wheat  than  the  most  sanguine  have  hoped  for." — Ohio 
Statesman^  June  2. 

Again :  "  As  for  wheat,  there  is  a  much  better  prospect  than  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago.  Though  the  crop  will  be  short  in  Ohio,  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  famine.  From  many  parts  of  the  country  the  papers  speak  of  fair 
wheat  crops."  "  The  wheat  and  grass  crops  were  so  far  advanced  that 
they  must  be  quite  light  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  although  the  rains  will 
greatly  benefit  them,  and  the  yield  will  be  better  generally  than  was  anti- 
cipated. Being  light  in  straw,  wheat  will  be  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
rust  than  is  usual ;  so  that  the  yield  may  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
for  several  years  past,  especially  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State." 

[From  the  Cmcinnati  Gazette. 

Crops  in  the  Scioto  valley^  Ohio. — A  goodjudge,  lately  visiting  this  val- 
ley, writes  us  as  follows : 

"  In  going  from  Columbus  to  Portsmouth,  I  was  much  pleased  to 
find  that  all  portions  of  our  fine  valley  have  not  suffered  as  much  from 
the  effects  of  cold  and  drought  as  the  region  about  Columbus.  From  Cir- 
cleville,  south,  the  wheat  along  the  valley  promises  fair;  it  is  light  in 
straw,  but  will  be  less  likely  to  suffer  from  rust  than  if  of  strong  growth, 
as  last  year." 
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"  The  wheat  crop  is  much  changed  for  the  better ;  so  that  the  panic 
created  by  the  extreme  drought  is  now  at  an  end.  The  wheat,  however, 
in  this  region,  must  be  far  below  an  average  crop." — Mount  Vernon 
(  Ohio)  Times,  20th  June. 

The  Dayton  Journal  says  :  "  Within  the  last  two  weeks,  a  most  favora- 
ble change  has  taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  the  farmer.  The  wheat 
has  improved  wonderfully,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  crop  in  this 
county  will  be  greater  than  an  average  one.  We  have  conversed  with  a 
number  of  farmers  within  a  few  days  past,  and  all  agree  in  the  fact  stated. 
The  wheat  has  headed  finely,  and  the  berry  is  remarkably  plump  and 
heavy ;  so  that  the  yield  will  not  only  be  more  abundant  than  usual,  but 
the  grain  will  be  of  a  superior  quality.  If  the  farmer  should  have  favora- 
ble weather  for  securing  his  crop,  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  toil." 

In  relation  to  Allen  county,  the  Lima  Reporter  says  :  "During  the  past 
ten  days  the  weather  has  been  as  seasonable,  and  vegetation  has  grown  as 
fine,  as  heart  could  wish.  We  have  lately  had  copious  and  refreshing 
showers  ;  and,  instead  of  a  famine,  as  some  unnecessarily  feared,  we  have 
now  the  fair  prospect  of  a  fine  harvest.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people  now,  that  there  will  be  more  wheat  raised  in  the  county  this  year 
than  last."  A  correspondent  from  Champaign  county,  of  June  28,  thus 
writes  to  a  friend  in  this  city:  "  The  wheat  crop  has  come  out  beyond  all 
our  expectations;  it  is  filled  very  plump." — Cleveland  Herald. 

Again :  The  Circleville  (Ohio)  Herald,  of  the  6th  of  June,  gives  a 
more  favorable  account  of  the  crops  in  that  section  of  Ohio.  It  says: 
"  The  injury  is  not  so  general  as  we  had  feared.  We  are  informed  that  in 
some  portions  of  the  country  the  wheat  crop  will  be  an  average  one,  and 
in  others  from  one-half  to  two -thirds  will  be  realized.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  the  harvest  renders  any  attempt  now  to  misrepresent  the  state 
of  the  crops  useless."  The  Columbus  Journal  speaks  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  that  section  as  "  heading  well,  and  the  grain  better  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  Occasionally  a  field  may  be  seen  in  which  the  grain  is  worth- 
less. In  Muskingum  and  Licking,  the  wheat  crop  will  be  better  than  was 
expected.  In  Morgan  better  than  it  was  last  year."  A  gentleman  fi-om 
Washington  county,  Ohio,  informs  the  Columbus  Journal,  that "  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  Muskingum  valley  will  double  that  of  last  year.  In  his  own 
county,  the  farmers  had  nearly  finished  harvesting  when  he  left,  and  they 
were  able  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  crop." 

"  The  wheat  harvest  has  commenced  earlier,  we  believe,  than  was  ever 
before  known  in  this  country.  We  understand  they  were  harvesting  wheat 
in  Groton  a  week  ago.  The  crop  is  heavier  than  was  expected  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  grain  is  good.  Late  rains  give  us  a  prospect  of  other 
erops." — ISandusky  (O.)  Clarion.,  June, 

"  We  have  had  a  favorable  change  in  the  weather  within  the  last  two 
weeks  past,  which  has  wonderfully  improved  the  appearance  of  the  wheat 
crop.  In  some  of  the  townships  we  heard  it  stated  that  the  crop  will  be 
an  average  with  the  last  two  years  as  to  quantity,  while  the  quaUty  will 
be  quite  superior.  If  the  farmer  shall  have  favorable  weather  for  securing 
his  crops,  the  yield  will  be  abundant." — Painesville  Telegraph,  June  25. 

"  The  abundant  rains  with  which  the  country  has  been  blessed  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  days  have  very  much  improved  the  crops  in  this 
section,  and  indeed  throughout  the  State.  From  what  we  are  able  to 
gather  from  our  exchanges,  we  think  there  will  be  full  two-thirds  of  an 
average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Statd.     In  Erie  county  we  have  heard  that 
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the  wheat  crop  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  last  year.  The  quan- 
tity in  this  county  will  be  much  larger  than  any  one  anticipated  two  weeks 
ago — more,  probably,  than  will  be  needed  for  home  consumption." — 
Huron  Reflector^  June  25. 

The  accounts  in  July  are  generally  more  flattering,  as  the  weather  was 
more  favorable  for  the  harvest.  Still  some  of  the  sections  suffered  from 
the  previous  drought  and  cold.  We  throw  together  a  number  of  notices 
with  reference  to  various  parts  of  the  State,  as  given  in  some  of  the  public 
journals  during  the  month  of  July : 

"  Within  the  last  two  weeks  a  most  favorable  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  prospects  of  the  farmer.  The  wheat  has  improved  wonderfully,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  crop  in  this  (Montgomery)  county  will  be 
greater  than  an  average  one.'' — Day  Ion  Journal. 

"  We  are  told  by  many  of  the  farmers  that  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be 
twice  as  great  this  year  as  last." — Xenia  Torchlight. 

"  The  farmers  are  now  very  busy  with  their  wheat.  The  crop  to  be 
secured  is  better  than  any  which  has  been  raised  for  the  last  fen  years." — 
Dayton  Journal. 

"  The  wheat,  we  are  told,  is  generally  very  well  filled;  but  that  cut  be- 
fore the  rain  has  in  many  instances  grown." — Butler  County  Journal. 

"  From  what  we  can  learn,  the  crop  in  old  Muskingum  county,  this  sea- 
son, will  no  doubt  exceed  that  of  the  last,  which  was  little  over  half  a  crop, 
and  the  quality  is  far  superior.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  grain  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  size  and  plumpness." — Zanesville  Republican. 

'«  Our  wheat  crop  will  be  probably  better  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
four  years." — Highhmd  Co,  Gazette. 

"  A  person  from.  Williams  county,  Ohio,  informs  us  that  the  crops  there 
look  fine.     Wheat  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

''With  occasional  fine  showers,  we  have  had  sufficient  dry  weather  to  ena- 
ble farmers  to  harvest  their  wheat  in  good  order.  South  of  this  it  is  near- 
ly all  secured.  In  this  region  it  is  nearly  all  cut,  excepting  where  fields 
were  injured  by  frost,  and  a  second  growth  of  heads  put  forth;  patches 
of  this  kind  are  in  some  cases  struck  with  rust,  but  as  a  whole  the  qual- 
ity of  the  crop  is  remarkably  fine.  The  quantity  is  not  large,  though  as 
great,  we  believe, as  the  average  for  several  years  past.  The  same,  we  learn, 
is  the  case  in  most  of  the  eastern  counties  along  the  Ohio  river ;  also  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  State;  but  in  the  central  northern  counties,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  best  wheat  region,  the  crop  is  said  to  be  very  defi- 
cient. The  Cleveland  papers  complain  of  severe  drought  in  that  region 
at  the  present  time." — Ohio  CuUivaior.,  July  15. 

Again,  in  the  same  paper  of  another  date :  "  The  wheat,  too,  that  was 
not  killed  by  frost,  has  filled  out  more  plump  and  heavy  than  has  been 
known  for  many  years  in  these  parts,  and  the  yield,  though  very  light  in 
straw,  will,  it  is  judged,  be  greater  than  for  two  or  three  years  past;  though 
this  is  not  the  case  in  many  of  the  more  northern  counties,  where  the 
most  wheat  is  commonly  produced." 

"  The  panic  created  among  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity,  and  among 
others,  has  to  a  great  extent  ceased  ;  at  least  so  far  as  Pickaway  county  is 
concerned.  Prom  present  appearances,  we  assert  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
in  this  county  will  be  larmier,  and  the  grain  better  than  the  crop  has  been 
for  the  last  four  years." — Guard  and  Pilot. 

"  The  journals  of  last  weekj  in  Jefferson,  Ross,  Muskingum,  Licking,- 
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Fairfield,  Franklin,  Clark,  Greene,  Montgomery,  Warren,  and  Hamilton 
counties,  all  speak  of  the  harvest  having  been  partly  secured,  and  pro- 
nounce the  wheat  crop  as  good  or  better  than  for  some  years  past.  The 
quality  of  the  grain  very  superior. 

''  We  are  glad  to  hear,  by  our  country  exchanges,  that  the  wheat  crop 
has  most  agreeably  disappointed  the  farmers.  The  smallness  of  the  stock 
has  been  nTade  up  by  the  plumpness  and  fullness  of  the  grain.  Even  ia 
Starke  county,  and  others  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  crop  was  sup- 
posed to  be  badly  destroyed,  it  turned  out  to  be  very  good.  In  the  Miami 
country  it  never  was  better." — Cincinnati  Chronicle^  Vlthinst. 

The  St.  Clairsville  Gazette  (Belmont  county)  says  :  "  The  yield  is  not 
large  in  tnis  county,  but  v/hat  we  have  is  excellent ;  we  have  seen  sam- 
ples that  weighed  68  and  70  pounds  to  the  bushel." 

The  Milan  Tribune  says  :  ^'  The  wheat  harvest  is  about  over,  and  a 
£ne  time  the  farmers  have  had." 

The  accounts  received  at  a  still  later  date,  and  since  the  harvest  has 
hQQW  fully  gathered,  exhibit  much  diversity,  and  in  some  instances  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  foregoing. 

From  the  counties  lying  north  of  the  centre  and  along  Lake  Erie,  we 
learn  that  the  drought  so  much  affected  the  crop  as  to  lessen  it  at  least 
'■'  33  per  cent."  The  crop  also  in  the  counties  northeast  of  the  central, 
comprising  Wayne,  Starke,  &c.,  are  said  iikev.dse  to  have  suffered  severely,, 
and  the  crop  is  considered  to  have  been  "  30  per  cent,  less."  The  coun- 
ties adjoining  these,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  river,  are 
likewise  estimated  to  have  suffered  at  least  "  30  per  cent."  Of  the  nortk 
central  counties,  comprising  Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland,  it  is  said 
that ''  wheat  was  a  poor  crop  in  1844,  and  much  worse  in  1845.  in  many 
townships  the  yield  did  not  return  the  seed.  The  Hessian  fly  did  not 
much  injure  the  crop  of  1845,  but  the  warm  and  pleasant  fall  which  we 
have  just  passed  has  favored  and  extended  the  ravages  of  this  insect  upoa 
the  growing  crop."  The  loss  is  estimated  at  "  50  per  cent.,"  and  by  one 
•correspondent  the  damage  has  been  put  as  high  as  "70  per  cent."  In  the 
■southeastern  section,  from  the  centre  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  thought  to 
have  been  "  better  by  ten  per  cent."  Further  to  the  north  it  is  said  to  be 
one-third  less.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Scioto  valley,  just  south  of  the 
central  counties,  the  crop  is  considered  as  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  Miami  valley  and  the  southwestern  counties  of  the 
State,  bordering  on  Indiana,  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  better  than  in  1844.  A  good  judge,  speaking  of  the  centre  of  the 
Miami  valley,  says  :  "  Much  apprehension  was  felt  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  on  account  of  late  frosts  and  protracted  drought,  that  the  crop 
would  prove  a  failure,  but  the  grain  filled  out  well,  and  was  almost  entire- 
ly free  from  smut  and  rust."  He  thinks  it  to  have  been  ^'  30  per  cent^ 
better"  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  northwestern  counties  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  along  the  Miami  river,  the  crop  was  muck 
better  ;  and  it  is  estimated  even  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent,  more."  In  the 
section  along  Lake  Erie,  east*of  these  last  counties,  also,  the  decrease  is 
thought  to  have  been  ^'25  per  cent." 

In  the  Albany  Cultivator  of  January,  1846,  a  correspondent  from  Zanes- 
ville  writes  thus,  respecting  the  crop  in  some  of  the  counties  heretofore, 
named,  which  gives  a  somewhat  different  view  from  that  whiQh  is  lAec- 
tioned  above.     He  says : 
8 
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"  On  all  flat  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  Licking,  parts  of  Delaware 
and  Franklin,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  adjoining  counties  north, 
the  wheat  crop  of  last  season  was  almost  a  total  failure,  in  consequence  of  a 
frost  the  29th  of  May.  I  am  told  that  the  farmers  now  have  to  buy  their 
wheat  for  family  use  ;  and  many,  who  early  in  the  spring  thought  their 
prospects  good  for  a  crop  of  400  to  600  bushels,  did  not  get  even  so  much 
as  their  seed." 

In  Muskingum  county  they  think  they  have  little  more  than  half  of 
an  average  crop  of  wheat ;  but  what  there  is,  is  of  a  superior  quality." 

A  good  judge  writes  respecting  Muskingum  county  and  its  vicinity : 

"  At  your  request,  I  give  you  my  views  of  the  general  character  of  the 
wheat  crops  of  1844  and  1845  in  this  vicinity;  and  by  '  this  vicinity,'  I 
mean  the  region  of  country  supplying  the  mills  here  with  wheat. 

"  The  breadth  of  wheat  sown  in  the  fall  of  1843  was  very  large,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  good  crop  unusually  propitious  until  the  time  of  the 
wheat  blooming. 

^*  Just  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  we  had  a  succession  of  wet,  stormy 
weather,  for  two  or  three  weeks;  so  much  so  as  to  damage  the  crop  in 
quantity  to  the  extent  of  one- half  ;  and  the  quality,  also,  was  very  muck 
deteriorated,  the  average  weight  not  exceeding  53  lbs.  per  bushel.  Okl 
the  whole,  I  consider  the  wheat  crop  of  1844  in  this  vicinity  less  than  one- 
half  of  an  average. 

'•In  the  fall  of  1844  the  breadth  of  wheat  sown  was  somewhat  less? 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  appearance  of  the  wheat  on  the  ground 
in  the  early  spring  was  also  less  propitious  ;  still  the  prospect  was  toler- 
ably good,  and  the  crop  would  probably  have  been  an  average  one,  but 
for  two  or  three  very  severe  frosts  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  May — the 
first  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  last  towards  the  close. 

"  The  effects  of  these  frosts  were  immediately  visible,  and  great  fear  was 
entertained  that  this  vicinity  (and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Ohio)  would  not 
yield  sufficient  for  consumption  and  seed.  Thousands  of  acres  were  not 
•worth  cutting  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  thousands  more  hardly  repaid 
the  labor  of  saving  and  threshing. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  the  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  not  be 
over  one-third  of  an  average,  and  certainly  not  one-half  The  quality 
is  fair,  weighing  generally  from  58  to  60  lbs.  per  bushel;  some  of  the 
wheat  partially  injured  by  the  frosts  weighs  very  light — say  52  to  54  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

"  The  prospect  for  the  coming  harvest  (1846)  is  at  present  very  encou- 
raging; the  quantity  sown  last  fall  was  unusually  large;  and  farmers, 
having  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  for  three  successive  years,  took 
more  pains  in  seeding  than  perhaps  ever  before  in  this  vicinity.  The 
season,  also,  was  unusually  propitious  during  the  time  of  seeding,  and 
has  continued  so  up  to  the  present  moment. 

"  The  foregoing  are  my  views  in  regard  to  the  two  wheat  crops  of  1844 
and  1845  ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  my  experience,  I  never  witnessed 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  them.  In  1844  the  quality  (in  addition  to 
a  deficiency  of  nearly  one-half)  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
icnake  a  good  quality  of  flour;  and  in  1845,  although  the  quality  is  fair, 
the  quantity  is  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  an  average." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  drought  aftected  some  sections  of  the 
State  far  more  than  others,    A  comparison  has  been  made  anew  with  the 
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census  of  1840,  to  ascertain  as  carefully  as  possible  what  sections  have  yield- 
ed the  greatest  amount  of  wheat,  as  also  the  population ;  and,  after  the 
best  investigation  of  the  causes  operating  on  the  crop  of  1845,  it  is  believed 
that  it  must  be  fixed  at  about  15  per  cent,  decrease  from  the  previous  year. 
This  conclusion  may  not  correspond  with  that  of  some;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  those  who  are  disposed  to  decry  it  will  at  least  do  us  the  justice  to 
go  through,  in  detail,  as  full  a  collection  of  notes  and  as  extended  a  com- 
parison as  we  have  done.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  report  for 
that  year,  that  the  crop  of  1842  was  a  very  large  one,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  from  that  year  on  account  of  the  rust,  (fcc. ;  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved there  has  likewise  been  a  gradual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  land 
sown  with  wheat,  and  the  modifying  influence  of  this  element  must  be 
allowed  to  balance,  so  far  as  proper,  the  decrease.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  deficiency  of  last  year,  (1844,)  compared  with  the  crop  of  1842, 
may  have  been  somewhat  too  large,  and  regard  has  been  had  to  this  con- 
sideration in  fixing  upon  the  estimate  in  the  table  ;  and  thus  the  proportion 
which  the  present  one  bears  to  that  of  1844  is  different  from  what  it  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  early  notices  respecting  the  wheat  crop  in  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  stands  among  the  first  in  the  culture  of  this  grain,  were, 
on  the  whole,  favorable.     In  April,  the  Germantown  Telegraph  says  : 

'^  The  grain  looks  well  in  all  directions  ;  and,  should  ordinary  favorable 
weather  continue  for  the  ensuing  month  or  six  weeks,  a  heavy  crop  of 
wheat  may  be  anticipated." 

Early  in  May,  also,  we  observe  the  following  notices : 

"  The  appearance  of  the  grain  now  indicates  an  abundant  and  plentiful 
reward  for  the  husbandman's  toil." — Lewislown  (Pa.)  Defnocrat. 

The  editor  of  the  Newtown  Journal,  who  has  been  taking  a  tour  through 
part  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  and  Delaware  counties,  Penn- 
sylvania, notices  the  fine  appearance  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation  :  "  The 
wheat  crop,  especially,  looks  unusually  fine.  Several  old  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Brandy  wine  say  they  never  saw  a  finer  prospect  of  winter 
grain." 

^'  Lock  Haven,  {Pa.,)  May  10. — In  our  own  immediate  vicinity  the 
grain  fields  look  exceedingly  promising." 

LaticasUr,  Pa, — The  Intelligencer  says  :  ^^  Never  within  recollection 
has  this  great  agricultural  county  given  promise  of  more  abundant  crops 
than  in  tbe  present  season.  The  late  rains  came  most  opportunely,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  now  af  the  utmost  abundance  in  all  the  products  of 
the  soil." 

Somewhat  later,  there  is  complaint  made,  in  some  sections,  of  drought, 
and  a  frost  in  the  last  week  of  May,  by  which  the  wheat  crop  was  con- 
siderably injured.  Thus  the  Western  Star,  of  Beaver  county,  (Pa.,)  of 
June  6th,  says  :  "  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  reports  of  our  farmers  now 
in  attenaance  on  court  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  respecting 
the  damage  done  to  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  by  the  late  frosts,  are  of  the 
most  discouraging  nature.  A  few  days  more  will  disclose  the  extent  of 
the  mischief.  Owing  to  the  long- continued  drought,  the  crops  would 
have  been  light  without  frosts :  but  if  the  grain  be  killed,  as  is  stated,  it 
will  prove  a  serious  calamity.  The  farmers  must  endeavor  to  provide  for 
the  deficiency  by  sowing  and  planting  buckwheat  and  potatoes." 

'*  The  damage  from  frost, —  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
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pondentat  Lancaster,  in  this  State,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  frost  of 
Thursday  and  Friday  nights  of  last  week  was  even  more  disastrous  to 
the  wheat  crop  of  that  county  and  of  Chester  county  than  it  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  city.  Many  fields  have  been  damaged,  and 
some  entirely  destroyed.  The  effects  of  the  frost  were  more  fatal  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enieebled  state  of  vegetation  from  long  drought." — Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  from  Chester  county,  it 
is  stated  that  the  damage  was  mostly  to  the  Mediterranean  variety,  that 
being  earlier  than  some  others.  A  portion  of  this  statement  is  subjoined, 
as  it  contains  some  interesting  facts.  The  thermometer  is  thought  to  have 
been  as  low  as  30^^. 

"  The  most  severe  lossfallson  our  wheat  fields.  The  wheat  mostly  grown 
about  here  is  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  a  very  early  variety.  The  crops 
were  quite  promising,  and  our  farmers  calculated  confidently  on  more  than 
an  average  yield  ;  hut  those  hopes  were  unexpectedly  cut  off.  Most  of 
our  wheat  was  in  blossom.  I  had  walked  through  a  fine  field  v/ithin  a 
day  or  two  of  the  frost,  in  company  with  one  of  our  farm.ers,  and  we  w^ere 
admiring  the  regularity  of  the  blossoms  on  the  plants.  The  morning 
after  the  frost,  he  observed  to  me  that  it  was  his  opinion  such  a  night 
would  kill  the  wheat.  Within  forty- eight  hours  the  evident  tinge  of 
browni,  which  showed  deeply  in  the  hollows  and  faded  away  up  the 
hill  sides,  proved  that  his  fears  were  well  founded.  The  idea  of  a  frost, 
so  late  in  the  season,  injuring  so  hardy  a  plant  as  wheat,  was  new  to  most 
of  us,  but  we  had  to  admit  the  fact  since  it  was  so  plainly  before  us.  It 
is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  frost  w^as  entirely  on  the  blossom. ;  the  plant 
itself  is  yet  as  healthy  looking  as  ever,  but  no  grain  has  formed.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  so  unusual  as  to  be  almost  unknown  to  farmers  ;  and,  in- 
deed, most  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  were  inclined  to 
doubt  its  having  ever  occurred,  though  a  few  think  it  did  happen  slightly 
two  years  ago,  in  their  neighborhood.  The  efi'ect  of  trees  in  protecting 
grain  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Woodland,  on  the  north,  served  to  keep 
off  the  frost  some  distance  beyond  where  the  shade  of  the  trees  would  be 
cast  in  the  day;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  small  grove  of  chestnuts  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hollow,  where  the  frost  was  the  heaviest,  completely  protected 
the  wheat  for  many  yards  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  A  small 
patch  of  potatoes,  which  ran  up  into  some  woodland,  forcibly  illustrated 
this,  also  ;  under  the  trees  the  tops  of  the  plants  were  untouched — further 
from  them  they  were  just  tipped  ;  while,  further,  portions  of  them  were  cut 
to  the  ground. 

"On  the  higher  hills  man}^  escaped  untouched,  and  those  which  were 
injured  suffered  but  slightly.  The  Mediterranean  wheat  was  almost  the 
only  kind  injured,  though  in  some  places  some  other  varieties  did  not 
escape  ;  the  later  kinds  around  us  promise  a  very  fine  yield,  having  es- 
caped by  not  being  in  blossom  at  the  time.  Some  of  our  farmers  cut 
down  their  wheat,  so  fully  were  they  convinced  (^f  the  destruction  of  their 
cfops.  This  was  the  case  in  Doe  Run  and  East  Marlborough  townships^ 
and  probably  in  other  places." 

The  editor  of  the  Cabinet  adds  in  a  note — -  We  have  understood  from 
different  neighborhoods  that  the  wheat  affected  by  this  frost  was  generally, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  exclusively,  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  an 
early  ripener;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  circumstance,  subject  as  we  are 
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occasionally  to  pretty  hard  frosts  late  in  the  season,  may  prove  a  serious 
objection  to  it." 

As  the  harvest  came,  the  accounts  continued  m.ore  favorable.  The 
Adams  Sentinel,  pubhshed  at  Gettysburg,  says  :  "  Our  farmers  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  We  learn  that  the  crop  of  wheat  in  this 
county  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.*' 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  of  July  2  has  the  following  statement: 
^'  The  Westchester  Register  of  July  1  states,  '  that  many  of  the  fields  of 
wheat  in  the  vicinity  appear  ready  for  the  sickle.  If  the  weather  is  fair 
there  will  be  much  grain  cut  and  housed  the  present  week.  The  grain 
harvesting  has  commenced  in  earnest,  and  about  a  week  in  advance  of 
the  usual  period.  The  crop  of  wheat  is  estimated  to  be  a  full  average 
yield.' " 

Again  :  "A  gentlema^n  from  Washington  county  informs  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette  that  a  good  deal  of  the  wheat,  particularly  the  Mediterranean,  has 
been  cut  in  that  county.  This  species  of  wheat  has  turned  out  exceed- 
ingly well — given  large  and  fine  crops.  Its  appearance  is  somewhat  re- 
markable beside  our  common  wheat,  and  the  heads  are  very  well  filled. '^ 
— July. 

Similar  to  the  above  are  the  notices  found  in  the  papers  respecting  the 
crop  in  general  of  this  State.  "The  wheat  harvest  in  Pennsylvania  is 
the  best  we  have  had  in  many  years.  The  crops  are  heavier,  cleaner,  and 
freer  from  rust  than  they  usually  are.  The  crops  in  Pennsylvania  are,  it 
seems,  above  the  average."  The  Harrisburgh  Union  says  :  "  Almost  every 
paper  we  open  from  the  interior  of  the  State  speaks  favorably  of  the  late 
crops.  We  learn  that  the  harvest  is  now  over,  and  the  wheat  crop  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  abundant  that  has  been  gathered  for  many 
years.     The  quality  of  the  grain  is  decidedly  superior." 

The  information  derived  from  others  also  corresponds  with  the  forego- 
ing. Of  the  crop  in  the  well  known  agricultural  county  of  Lancaster,  it 
is  said  :  "  The  mild  weather  in  the  month  of  March  and  the  beginning 
of  April  was  so  favorable  to  vegetation,  that  it  was  apprehended  the  growth 
of  wheat  in  our  productive  and  highly  cultivated  lands  would  be  so  luxu- 
riant as  to  cause  it  to  fall  before  the  grain  was  matured,  and  thus  occasion 
a  deficiency  in  quality  and  quantity  ;  but  a  continued  spell  of  dry  weather 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May  retarded  the  grov/th  of  the  plants, 
and  prevented  the  exuberance  that  had  been  anticipated.  On  the  29th 
of  May  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  was  as  flattering  as  the  heart  of 
man  could  desire,  but  on  that  night  a  severe  frost  occurred  which  blight- 
ed the  prospects  of  many  of  our  industrious  and  thrifty  farmers.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  were  so  completely  destroyed  that  they  would  not  compen- 
sate the  laborer  for  cutting  it.  That  which  grew  on  low  level  lands  sus- 
tained ihe  greatest  injury,  particularly  where  situated  contiguous  to 
streams  of  water.  That  species  or  variety  of  wheat  called  the  '  Mediter- 
ranean,' which  was  introduced  into  our  country  a  few  years  ago,  being  an 
early  wheat,  capable  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
less  subject  to  injury  from  mildev^^  and  rust  than  others,  sufl'ered  most 
from  the  eflects  of  the  fros-t,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  further 
advanced,  and  in  the  condition  where  the  tender  blossom  of  the  berry 
was  exposed,  or  in  consequence  of  its  being  more  tender  and  less  able  to 
endure  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
former  cause,  as  that  wheat  principally  was  all  out  in  heads,  and  fairly 
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exposed,  whilst  a  large  part  of  the  other  was  still  enclosed  in  the  folds  of 
the  blade  leaf  of  the  stalk,  and  in  some  degree  protected  from  the  violence 
of  the  weather.  Prom  that  time  until  harvest,  the  weather  proved  favor- 
able to  the  maturing  of  the  crop  ;  the  heads  were  well  filled,  and  the  ber- 
ries plump  and  fair,  so  that  it  remained  uninjured  by  the  frost;  the  yield 
was  abundant,  and  the  quality  superior.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  wheat  crop  throughout  the  county  will  fully  equal  that  of 
1844." 

The  account  communicated  to  us  from  Chester  county  fixes  the  in- 
crease of  the  crop  over  that  of  1844  at  "  25  per  cent."  The  following 
are  some  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  letter :  '•  The  wheat  crop  of  the  pre- 
sent year  is  a  good  average.  Some  fields  in  low  situations  were  injured 
by  fi-ost  about  the  first  of  June,  when  in  blossom,  but  the  large  amount 
sown,  and  the  good  yield,  fully  supplied  the  loss.  Much  of  the  wheat 
yields  a  bushel  to  a  dozen  sheaves  of  ordinary  size,  and  weighs  sixty-five 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Mediterranean  is  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  any  other,  chiefly  because  of  its  exemption  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Hessian  fly.  It  is  very  much  improved  in  quality  since  its  introduc- 
tion here,  and  is  now  esteemed  as  highly  as  any  other  red  wheat.  It  has 
in  some  instances  been  injured  by  the  fly,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
will  much  longer  resist  their  attacks,  unless  fresh  seed  be  brought  from 
abroad.  The  Hershe,  and  some  other  varieties  of  white  and  red  wheat, 
are  also  cultivated  to  some  extent."  In  other  parts  of  the  southeastern, 
section  of  the  State  it  is  said :  "  The  quantity  is  about  the  same,  but 
the  quality  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent."  In  the  eastern 
counties  bordering  on  the  Delaware  river,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the 
State,  including  Bucks  and  Lehigh,  the  increase  is  estimated  at  about 
''10  per  cent."  The  injury  by  the  frost  is  complained  of,  especially  in 
Lehigh  county  ;  but  it  is  added,  that  ^'  there  was  no  blight,  and  what  es- 
caped the  frost  yielded  well."  In  the  south  central  section,  bordering 
on  the  Susquehannah  river  and  the  Maryland  line,  the  crop  is  considered 
to  have  been  "  50  per  cent,  better."  There  was  "  a  favorable  winter,  and  a  dry 
March  and  April,  with  a  favorable  time  for  the  filling  season.  No  mildew 
or  rust,  and  great  freedom  from  the  fly."  In  the  central  counties,  lying 
on  the  Susquehannah  and  its  branches,  the  crop  is  stated  to  have  probably 
exceeded  that  of  1844  by  "  one  third."  Northeast  of  these  the  gain  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  great,  and  it  is  estimated  at  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  grain  is  described  as  being  "  very  good,  plump,  and  heavy." 
In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  there  was  an  advance  of  "  about  10 
per  cent.,  but  the  crop  of  neither  year  could  be  considered  a  full  crop." 
Our  information  respecting  the  crop  in  the  southwestern,  the  northern  and 
southern  central  sections,  is  not  as  good  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State. 
It  is  believed  that  the  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  which  was  one  attended  with  considerable  Might  and  rust,  will 
not  be  too  great,  if  it  is  indeed  large  enough. 

Virginia  is  also  among  the  largest  wheat-growing  States.  The  early 
appearance  of  the  crop  in  this  State  did  not  promise  much,  but  the  fears 
01  the  agriculturist  were  happily  not  realized. 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  mention  is  made  of  the  drought  and 
frost  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  In  Rockingham,  however,  the  public 
journals  speak  of  refreshing  rain,  the  influenceof  which  was  felt  on  the  vege- 
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tation  generally,  and  "  the  crops  of  small  grain,  especially/'  were  "  greatly 
benefited."  So  that  there  seemed  to  be  ''  the  most  promising  assu- 
rance of  a  bountiful  harvest." 

The  Richmond  Whig,  under  date  of  April  20,  says  :  "  We  regret  to 
learn  that  the  destruction  of  wheat  by  the  late  frosts  was  much  greater 
than  we  supposed."  And,  in  May,  again  :  ''  Much  of  the  May  wheat 
was  irreparably  injured,  but  the  late  wheat  bids  fair  to  give  an  average 
yield." 

The  Petersburg  InteUigencer,  likewise,  during  the  same  month,  states : 
^*  The  wheat  crops  in  the  James  river  country,  above  tide  water,  have  beeu 
damaged  seriously  by  the  frost  and  dry  weather." 

Again  :  The  last  Rockingham  Register,  speaking  of  the  late  severe 
frost,  says  :  "  We  learn  that  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  the  wheat  crop, 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  presented  such  a  cheering  prospect  of  harvest,  has 
been  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  damage  done  to  the  wheat  by  the 
frost  in  Augusta,  we  understand,  is  much  more  extensive  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  particularly  along  the  water-courses." 

The  Richmond  (Ya.)  Times  says  :  "  W^e  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
wheat-growing  sections  of  the  State  that  the  wheat  crop  is  far  better  than, 
a  few  weeks  since,  it  was  supposed  it  could  possibly  be.  Even  the  early 
May  wheat,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  ruined  by  the  frosts  of  the 
9th  April,  and  the  cold  dry  weather  thereabouts,  has  started  forth  under 
the  invigorating  influence  of  the  genial  weather  for  some  time  past,  artd 
now  promises  a  yield  fully  equal  to  half  a  crop. 

"  The  toheat  crop  of  the  lower  James  river  region  suffers  more  than  ia 
other  parts  of  the  State.  There,  a  large  proportion  of  the  early  wheat 
is  cultivated,  and  there  the  crop  of  all  kinds  of  wheat  is  earlier  than  iu 
the  middle  and  valley  districts  ;  therefore  it  was  most  injured  by  the  frosts 
of  April. 

^'  Our  accounts  from  the  valley  represent  the  wheat  crop  to  be  unusu- 
ally fine  and  promising." 

"  All  the  May  wh^at — and  the  culture  of  that  species  has  become  quite 
general — has  been  frosted  so  as  to  destroy  full  half  of  that  portion  of  the 
crop.  Some  fields  1  have  seen  look  yellow,  as  though  harvest  was  as 
hand." — Richmond  Whig. 

"The  weather  continues  dry,  with  no  appearance  of  rain.  It  also  con- 
tinues cold,  especially  at  night.  W^e  learn  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
wheat  crop,  especially  on  the  hiils.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  says,  that 
all  the  fruits  of  that  region  have  been  touched  by  the  late  frost,  and  that 
the  wheat  has  not  escaped." 

Toward  the  close  of  May,  and  in  the  season  of  harvest  in  June,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  subsequent,  the  accounts  are  more  favorable. 

"  The  prospect  for  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  in  this  vicinity,  at  present,  is 
excellent.  The  grain  looks  well,  and  the  opinion  is  generally  entertained 
that  if  no  untoward  circumstances  occur,  the  yield  will  be  unusually 
heavy." — Harrisojiburg  (  Va.)  Republican^  May  17. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  says  :  "  Some  few  farmers  in  this  neighbor- 
hood have  cut  their  May  wheat,  and  represent  the  quality  as  very  superior, 
and  the  yield  about  an  average  one — greatly  better  than  was  expected. 
The  late  wheat  promises  even  better,  and,  should  it  receive  no  injury  in- 
?the  brief  space  before  harvest,  will  be  a  very  fine  crop.  The  harvest  for 
the  late  wheat  will  begin  about  the  10th  or  12th  instant.     No  contracts 
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for  wheat  have  been  made,  and  we  believe  this  year  none  will  be  entered^ 
into.  We  have  not  had  rain  for  some  time,  and  vegetation  begins  to  suf- 
fer in  this  vicinity." 

Again  :  "  We  have  had  several  very  refreshing  rains  in  the  last  week 
or  two — enough,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  several  of  our  farmers,  to 
make  the  wheat." — Martin shurgh  Gazette. 

"  Harvesting  has  commenced  in  this  section,  and  generally  we  believe 
the  wheat  crop  will  turn  out  well,  notwithstanding  the  inauspicious  pro- 
mise of  the  early  spring." — Lynclihurg  Virginian. 

"  Our  farmers  have  commenced  securing  the  early  wheat,  the  quality 
of  which  is  generally  very  good — indeed,  from  present  appearances,  the 
crop  will  generally  be  of  good  quality.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there 
is  a  good  deal  said  about  the  quantity.  We  think  from  what  we  can  learn^ 
and  our  information  can  be  relied  upon,  that  there  will  be  an  average  crop^ 
and  perhaps  more  than  for  several  years  "^d^sV^-— Virginia  pa/per. 

^'  Several  of  our  farmers  are  already  cutting  their  Mediterranean  wheat ; 
and,  from  present  appearances,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  general  har- 
vest will  be  earlier  than  usual.     The  prospect  is  tolerably  fair." — lb, 

"  The  Richmond  Compiler  says  that  the  growing  grain  in  the  southern 
section  of  Yirginia  has  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  drought ; 
and  that  the  May  wheats  though  much  injured  by  the  frosts,  will  yield 
very  well." —  Winchester  Republican. 

The  Southern  Planter  says  :  "  As  far  as  our  observation  has  extended^ 
the  cold  and  unfavorable  season  has  affected  the  growing  crops  most  se- 
riously. The  wheat,  which  was  cut  down  by  the  frost,  has  measurably 
recovered;  and,  as  it  was  a  novel  case,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  for 
our  correspondents  to  record  their  experience  upon  the  subject.  For  our- 
selves, we  beheve,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  drought  which  followed  the 
frost,  the  young  shoots  would  have  put  forth  with  sufficient  vigor  to  have 
fully  supplied  the  place  of  those  that  were  killed.  As  it  was,  the  crop  of 
early  wheat  will  be  more  than  half  a  one,  and  the  late  crop  is  very  prom- 
ising." 

In  other  public  journals  we  find  similar  notices,  sometimes  without  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  sections. 

"  The  wheat  crop  this  season,  in  Frederick  county,  Yirginia,  is  said  tO' 
be  the  heaviest  that  has  been  harvested  for  many  seasons." 

"  Wheat  harvesting  has  commenced  in  this  State,  and  the  crops,  with 
the  exception  of  the  May  wheat,  are  said  to  be  very  good."  The  Rich- 
mond (Yirginia)  Times  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop  vi^ill  be  fully  an  average 
one;  the  frost  has  not  injured  the  wheat."  "The  wheat  crop  has  been 
all  gathered  in  excellent  condition,  and  is  more  than  the  usual  average." 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  other  sources,  the  result  of 
the  harvest  corresponded  with  the  foregoing  statements.  We  have  not  as 
full  information  as  could  be  desired,  owing  to  the  failure  of  answers  to  our 
circular,  in  season  for  the  present  estimate.  In  the  section  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  lying  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  from  Bedford  through 
to  Orange  counties,  and  v/hich  appears,  from  the  census  of  1840,  to  com- 
prise some  counties  Avhere  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  grown,  it  is  said: 
-"The  crop  is  exceedingly  fine  in  quality,  and  fully  an  average  in  quan- 
tity. It  was  somewhat  injured  by  the  late  frost  last  spring;  but  except 
2^  to  the  very  early  May  wheat,  the  damage  was  slight."  -  As  the  crop  in 
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this  section  fell  off  so  largely  in  1842,  and  but  just  recovered  its  amount^ 
as  exhibited  by  the  estimate  of  1844,  we  believe  that  an  average  crop  will 
exhibit  some  advance  for  the  past  year.  In  the  counties  east  of  the  last 
mentioned  section,  it  is  said  :  '^'  Wheat  in  quantity  was  about  the  same  as 
in  1844,  but  in  quality  it  was  10  per  cent,  superior.''  The  southern  cen- 
tral counties,  from  Halifax  and  Franklin,  along  the  line  of  North  Carolina, 
are  thought  to  have  exhibited  an  increase  of  "  25  per  cent.''  The  north- 
western section  of  the  State  also  appears  to  have  harvested  a  good  crop,  as 
it  is  thought  there  to  have  been  "  25  per  cent,  better."  In  the  western 
section,  lying  on  the  Kanawha  river  and  its  branches,  and  south  of  the 
last  mentioned,  the  increase  is  likewise  estimated  at  "  25  per  cent."  above 
that  of  1844.  Taking  into  view  the  early  condition  of  this  crop,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  we  are  justified  in  fixing  the  increase  of  the  crop  at  10  per 
cent,  above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer^ 
speaking  of  the  Yirginia  wheat  crop,  says  :  "  Though  disasters  have  oc- 
curred to  blight  the  prospects  of  particular  regions,  we  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  the  wheat  crop,  on  the  whole,  will  prove  more  than  a  fair  average 
one."  A  correspondent  of  the  large  wheat-growing  region  in  the  valley 
cowntry  says,  likewise  :  "  The  wheat  crop  is  a  good  one — the  first  good  one 
we  have  had  since  1839."  Another  public  journal,  alluding  to  the  gen- 
eral crop  in  Virginia,  says  :  "The  crop  is  decidedly  above  an  average  one." 

Respecting  the  Maryland  wheat  crop,  we  have  gathered  the  following 
information.  The  appearance  durmg  the  month  of  March  was  consid- 
ered most  flattering.  As  a  specimen  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
public  journals,  we  give  the  subjoined  : 

'^  The  accounts  from  all  round  the  country  represent  the  wheat  crops  to 
be  in  a  most  thriving  condition.  The  fields  are  as  green  as  is  usual  on, 
the  first  of  May.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any  certain  calculation  of  the  next 
harvest;  but  the  indications  have  never  been  more  fovorable  at  any  sea- 
son than  they  are  now.'' — Baltim.ore  Patriot. 

"  The  appearance  at  present  presented  by  the  growing  crops  of  wheat 
could  not  possibly  be  more  promising.  They  possess  all  the  cheerful 
verdure  and  vigor  which  is  usually  distinguished  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  and,  unless  retarded  in  growth,  we  may  calculate  upon  on& 
of  the  finest  crops  we  have  ever  had." — Hagersiouii  {Md.)  Torchlight. 

Again  :  In  April,  the  Easton  (Talbot  county)  Gazette  says,  that  the 
wheat  crop  presents  a  very 'promising  appearance.  The  Williamspoit 
Banner  says  :  "The  grain  crops  of  Washington  county  have  never, 
within  our  recollection,  presented  as  beautiful  and  flourishing  an  appear- 
ance as  at  this  time.  They  bid  fair  to  yield  the  farmer  a  plentiful  harvest.'^ 
jSomewhat  later,  however,  the  Williamsport  Banner  says  :  "  In  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  drought  the  vs^heat  crop  does  not  present  as 
flourishing  an  appearance  as  it  did  last  week."  The  view  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  May  is,  on  the  Vrhole,most  favorable,  though  some  diversity  exists- 
in  particular  sections. 

"  We  learn  that  the  icheat  looks  well  in  Talbot  county,  being  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  high  on  a  level,  a  few  days  since.  Some  wheat  there  is 
stated  to  have  reached  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  all  headed  out.  The 
W^eekly  Sentinel,  published  at  Centreville,  (iueen  Anne  county,  says  l 
^  For  several  days  past  we  have  had  most  delightful  v/eatherfor  the  grow- 
ing wheat.  The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  could  not  be  more  favorable.'  "^ — » 
Baltimore  Sun. 
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A  letter  from  Talbot  county  (Md.)  says  :  "  W/wat  looks  well  here,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  fine  crops,  it  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
high  on  a  level.  I  have  heard  of  some  wheat  in  this  neighborhood  four 
feet  high,  all  headed  out.'' 

The  Port  Tobacco  (Charles  county,  Md.)  Times  says  :  "  The  wheat 
crop  looks  well ;  and,  unless  attacked  by  rust,  fly,  or  some  of  the  many 
ills  that  sometimes  carry  it  ofF,  bids  fair  to  produce  a  good  yield," 

Again :  "  We  learn  from  friend  John  Poland,  of  the  Westernport  dis- 
trict, that  the  crops,  and  vegetation  generally,  present  quite  a  different  as- 
pect in  that  region  since  the  refreshing  rains  some  days  since.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  good  crop  is  very  flattering.  Indications  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  equally  so. 

''Accounts  from  various  sections  of  the  country  indicate  a  like  glowing 
prospect.  The  editor  of  the  '  Catoctin  Whig,'  of  Middletown,  in  this 
State,  says  he  has  conversed  with  many  of  the  farmers  of  old  Middletown 
valley,  one  of  the  best  grain  growing  regions  in  the  country,  who  en- 
tertain the  highest  hopes  of  an  abundant  yield  of  every  kind  of  grain." — 
Cumberland  [Md.)  Civilian^  May  1. 

The  Westminster  (Md.)  CarroUtonian  says  :  "  The  whole  crop  in  this 
county  generally  presents  a  remarkably  fine  appearance  ;  and,  if  there  is 
no  unfavorable  weather,  the  crop  will  be  very  heavy." 

The  Frederick  Examiner  says  :  "  We  have  never  seen  the  crops  so 
forward  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  they  are  at  present.  The  wheat  is 
fine  and  heavy.     The  prospect  could  not  be  more  favorable." 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  Herald  says :  "  The  rain  of  last  week  has  given 
an  additional  tinge  to  the  deep  verdure  of  our  fertile  farms.  The  prospect 
of  a  wheat  crop  has  never  been  more  flattering. 

"  We  learn  from  a  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  the  westera 
portion  of  the  State,  having  passed  through  the  greatest  portions  of  Wash- 
ington, Frederick,  and  Carroll  counties,  that  the  crops  never  looked  finer, 
or  promised  a  more  abundant  harvest.  The  rain  of  Wednesday  was  very 
general  in  those  parts." 

"  A  letter  from  Harford  county,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  crops  in  that  vicinity.  We  learn  also,  from  gentlemen  who 
have  recently  visited  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  that  the  crops  there 
are  very  promising." — Baltimore  Patriot. 

"  If  the  weather  continues  as  favorable  as  present  appearances  indicate, 
our  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  cut  their  crops  about  the  middle  of  June." — 
Catoctin  (Frederick  Co.^  Md  )  Whig. 

''The  Wiiliamsport  (Md.)  Banner  brings  us  the  first  complaint  of  the 
wheat  crop  we  have  yet  had  from  any  quarter.  It  says  :  '  We  reg^ret  to 
state  that  in  consequence  of  the  continued  drouglot  the  various  species  of 
grain  in  this  county  present  a  sickly  and  unpromising  appearance.  The 
:smut,  it  is  said,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  wheat.,  and  the  crop  will  be 
nothing  like  as  abundant  as  formerly  supposed.'  ^^—BaltimorG  Patriot. 

At  a  subsequent  date,  the  Williamsport  (Md.)  Banner  says :  "  The  rains 
with  which  we  have  been  visited  during  the  past  week  have  not  been  with- 
out their  beneficial  results.  The  wheat  looks  beautiful,  giving  promiee  of 
a  copious  harvest.  The  wheat  in  our  county,  (Talbot)  since  the  passing  of 
the  drought,  begins  to  look  very  promising  and  healthy.  We  have  heard 
from  a  few  farmers  that  the  fly  has  commeneed  its  destruction  upon  it ;  but 
as  we  have  not  heard  it  much  spoken  of,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  not 
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general.  Should  no  disaster  happen  to  it,  we  beheve,  notwithstanding  the 
lengthy  drought  it  has  passed  through,  the  harvest  will  be  abundant." — 
Easton  ( Md.)  Gazette, 

^'  Coldsprittg^  Washington  Co.^  Md.y  June  2. — We  have  just  had  three 
severe  frosts.  The  wheat  appears  to  be  in  full  bloom.  No  doubt  the  bloom 
is  killed  by  the  frost,  and  that  the  heads  will  be  deprived  of  germination. 
Therefore,  what  we  call  in  this  country  the  wheat  heads  will  be  dropped. 
More  than  half  will  be  destroyed  should  the  germination  be  stopped  on  what 
is  now  in  bloom." — Baltimore  Patriot. 

"  Accounts  from  almost  every  section  of  the  State  concur  in  representing 
the  wheat  crops  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  offering  the  promise  of  a 
full  yield." — Baltimore  American. 

"A  letter  to  the  editor  from  Pipe  creek,  Carroll  county,  dated  May  24th, 
says:  'I  never  saw  the  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  appear  finer  than  they  do 
now  in  this  whole  section  of  country.'  *  *  #  ♦ 

"  The  Howard  District  Press  says :  InteUigence  from  all  parts  of  the  Dis- 
trict represents  the  crops  as  in  a  flourishing  condition." — Baltimore  Sun. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  during  the  harvest,  the  accounts  contin- 
ue to  represent  the  crop  to  be  a  good  one.     Thus  : 

"  In  this  State,  also,  the  expectation  of  a  good  crop  seems  to  be  realized. 
The  loheat  harvest  is  already  in  progress.  The  Hagerstown  Torchlight 
states  that  '  the  wheat  crops  are  uniformly  good  ;  and  if  they  escape  future 
damage,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  yield  will  be  greatly  more  abun- 
dant than  any  v/ithin  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.' " 

The  Kent  News  says:  "The  farmers  have  been  generally  engaged  the 
present  week  in  their  wheat  harvest.  Our  town  has  been  dull,  but  we  hope 
that  good  crops  and  >'  good  prices'  may  be  realized  by  every  one." 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  Herald  of  June  9,  says  :  "  Our  crops  of  wheat  and 
rye  are  all  off,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  already  in  the  stack-yard  and 
mow.  The  harvest  is  a  heavy  one,  and  its  benefits  will  be  felt  by  every 
class  of  our  community." 

^'  We  see  it  stated  in  the  Hagerstown  Herald  of  Freedom,  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  Washington  county  will  be  a  most  bountiful  one.  Grain  was  cut 
in  some  parts  of  this  county  on  the  11th  instant,  several  days  earlier  than 
in  any  previous  year.' 

"The  farmers  of  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  have  nearly  finished  cutting 
off  their  wheat  crop.  Indeed,  many  of  them  have  finished  housing  it.  Be- 
yond doubt  it  is  the  largest  crop  ever  before  raised  in  the  county,  and  the 
product  will  be  double  as  much  as  it  was  last  yeeLY.^^—  Carrolltonian. 

'•  Our  farmers," says  the  Centreville  Gazette,  "have  completed  their  wheat 
harvest,  and,  from  all  accounts,  so  fair  a  crop  has  not  been  cut  for  many- 
years." 

The  following  notice,  however,  somewhat  conflicts  with  the  last  state- 
ment, though  it  refers  to  a  different  part  of  the  Eastern  shore  : 

"  We  see  it  stated  in  the  Cambridge  (Dorchester  county)  Chronicle,  that 
in  some  fields  the  wheat  is  good,  but  on  nearly  all  the  light  lands  the  Hes- 
sian  fly  has  made  some  serious  ravages,  and  in  many  instances  rendered 
the  crops  totally  worthless." 

In  Lyford's  Price  Current,  under  date  of  June  14,  we  find  the  opinioa 
expressed  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  an  average  one.  We  give  it,  and  the 
opinions  of  some  other  public  journals,  as  we  find  them : 
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f«  The  Statements  are  very  conflicting  in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  wheat 
crop.  In  some  sections  of  the  same  State  there  are  indications  of  a  small 
crop,  while  others  promise  an  abundant  yield.  We  incline  to  the  opinion, 
from  what  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  papers,  that  in  the  general 
there  will  be  fully  an  average  crop,  if  no  injury  is  imparted  to  it  before  har- 
vesting, as  just  previous  to  that  operation  lies  the  great  danger  of  rustj 
arising  from  rains,  immediately  followed  by  a  hot  sun,  which  usually  gen- 
erates a  humid  atmosphere^  while  the  heads  of  the  grain  are  filling." — Ly- 
ford^s,  Bait.,  June  14. 

^'  The  Baltimore  American  describes  the  weather  to  have  been  most  de- 
lightful for  harvesting,  and  the  crop,  it  is  believed  on  all  hands,  will  be  full 
as  to  quantity,  and  excellent  in  quality." 

The  Williamsport  Banner  says  :  "The  harvest  is  now  entirely  gatherd/ 
in,  and  is  one  of  the  heaviest  that  has  been  cut  for  many  years.  The  farm- 
ers state  that,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  it  has  rarely  if  ever  been  sur- 
passed.^' 

"  Our  Maryland  exchanges  bring  us  glowing  accounts  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  crops,  especially  in  wheat.  In  Q.ueen  Anne  county  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  have  rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed,  while  in  Kent  county  a 
larger  crop  has  been  gathered  than  for  many  years." — Baltimore  Clipper , 
July  15. 

"  The  wheat  crop  of  Maryland  of  the  present  year  has  not  only  been  an 
abundant  one  as  to  quantity,  but  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  its  quality.  In  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah  the  products  of  nu- 
merous farms  have  been  found  to  weigh  sixty-eight  pounds  per  bushel. 
In  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  the  crop  of  one  farm,  recently  sold  to  a 
miller,  weighed  sixty-eight  to   sixty-nine  pounds  per  bushel." 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  crop  was  above  an  average  one  ;  there- 
fore place  it  at  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  that  of  1844,  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  a  tolerable  crop.  Indeed,  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  State,  some  have  placed  the  advance  as  high  as  one-third  more. 

The  following  notices  of  large  yields  have  met  our  eye  in  connexion  with 
the  statements  respecting  the  crop  of  wheat  in  Maryland  : 

"  Mr.  Joseph  L.HufFer,  near  Catoctin,  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
his  probable  yield  of  wheat,  threshed  out  fifty  shocks,  having  12  ordinary 
sheaves  to  the  shock  ;  and  having  measured  it  with  his  own  hands,  found  it 
to  produce  the  extraordinary  amount  of  41  bushels.  Mr.  Hufter's  entire 
crop  will  turn  out  equally  as  well  as  the  above  parcel." 

"Mr.  Delashmutt,  of  Buckeystown,  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  de- 
livered a  load  of  wheat  at  the  Monocacy  mills,  a  few  days  ago,  weighing 
sixty-nine  pounds  per  bushel.  It  is  believed  that  his  whole  crop  will  aver- 
age sixty-eight  and  a  half  pounds  per  bushel  !" 

'•  In  all  contests  for  superiority  in  raising  agricultural  products,  Carroll 
county  is  always  a  prominent,  and  most  generally,  a  successful  competitor. 
We  lately  published  accounts  af  certain  lots  of  wheat  raised  in  Frederick 
county,  that  weighed  sixty-eight  and  sixty-nine  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The 
Carrolltonian  states  that  some  white  wheat,  the  product  of  the  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Orndosl,  of  that  county,  was  measured,  and  weighed  seventy-nine 
pounds  to  the  bushel." — Baltimore  Patriot 

The  wheat  crop  of  North  Carolina  was  more  seriously  injured.  As 
early  as  in  April,  the  Raleigh  Register  states:  "  The  late  drought  has  destroy- 
ed the  early  wheat  in  many  sections  of  North  Carolina,  and  much  of  it  has 
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'been  either  ploughed  up  or  the  cattle  turned  into  it."  The  Norfolk  Herald, 
Virginia,  makes  similar  remarks  respecting  the  crop  in  the  neighboring 
counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  says  :  "  The  crop  is  expected  to  be  short." 
And  in  May,  a  letter  from  Chatham  county,  in  the  Raleigl]  Register,  states  : 
'•^  We  shall  not  have  half  a  crop  of  wheat  this  year  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, caused  by  the  cold  and  drought."  Again  :  "A  gentleman  who  is  an. 
extensive  planter,  residing  a  few  miles  from  Kdenton,  North  Carolina,  com- 
menced cutting  his  taheat  on  Thursday,  the  22d  May,  being  some  weeks 
earlier  than  the  usual  time  of  harvesting.  We  are  n^t  informed,  says  the 
Edenton  Journal,  whether  this  gentleman's  crop  is  a  fair  one  or  not,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  wheat  crop  generally,  in  this  county  at  least,  has  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  cold  and  dry  weather,  and  perhaps  this  may  account 
for  its  ripening  so  soon."  The  drought  in  this  State  was  most  distressing  ; 
and.  by  accounts  received  since  the  harvest,  the  crop  must  have  suffered 
most  severely.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  towards  the  west,  the 
crop  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  off  one  half;  and  towards  the  east,  not  less 
than  one  fourth.  In  the  northwestern  section,  it  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what bpiter,  and  it  is  thought  may  have  been  about  equal  to  the  crop  of 
1844.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  must  be  not  less  a  decrease  than  15  to  20 
per  cent.  We  think  it  probable  that  in  some  sections^  where  considerable 
wheat  was  raised,  this  estimate  may  be  considered  too  large  ;  but  allowing 
every  tiling  favorable,  in  the  warm  weather,  for  the  earlier  ripening  of  the 
grain,  we  cannot  form  any  more  favorable  conclusion. 

The  drought  also,  as  already  mentioned  in  our  extracts  under  ^'  The  Sea- 
son,''^  most  severely  affected  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  wheat  crop 
there  felt  its  influence.  As  early  as  April,  in  the  Edgefield  Advertiser  and 
Charleston  Patriot,  we  find  mention  of  frequent  complaints  and  fears  enter- 
tained respecting  the  harvest;  and  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  said,  is  "  seriously 
damaged,"  "  a  failure,"  "very  sorry."  Nor  did  the  prospect  im.prove  in  May. 
The  Greenville  Mountaineer,  Cheraw  Gazette,  Columbian,  South  Carolinian, 
and  Edgefield  Advertiser,  all  agree  in  representing  the  injury  to  be  great. 
They  speak  of  it  as  "short  of  the  usual  yield  ;"  "  not  more  than  tw@-thirds 
of  the  amount  annually  harvested  ;"  "  seriously  damaged  and  suffering  (also) 
from  a  black  blast ;"  "  will  be  cut  short,  if  not  entirely  destroyed."  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  towards  the  west,  the  yield 
proved  "  better  than  was  anticipated  ;"  the  grain,  also,  though  "  the  stock" 
was  "low" in  the  middle  districts,  proved  to  be  "  good."  Taking  the  whole 
State  through,  the  crop  must  have  fallen  very  considerably.  According  to 
the  information  we  have  derived  from  correspondents  since  the  harvest  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  not  much  is  raised,  it  was  about 
equal  to  the  crop  of  1844.  In  the  northeastern  portion  it  may  have  been 
a  little  better — say  "  10  per  cent."  In  the  central  section  it  is  thought  to 
have  fallen  "  30  per  cent."  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  in  the  section 
west  of  this  to  have  been  at  least  15  per  cent.  less.  It  was,  probably,  about 
20  per  cent,  less  for  the  whole  State. 

In  Georgia,  as  early  as  the  25th  of  April,  we  find  mention  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  counties  near  Milledgeville.  Says  the  journal 
published  there  :  "  We  learn  that  the  Hessian  fit/  is  in  the  wheats  in  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  that  their  ravages  have  been  dread- 
ful. Whole  fields  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  this  troublesome  insect, 
and  others  will  yield  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  was  confidently  an- 
ticipated some  weeks  ago.    We  have  been  told  that  in  an  adjoining  county, 
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a  wealthy  farmer,  who  always  plants  largely  in  wheat,  found  that  one  of  his 
wheat  fields  was  totally  destroyed  by  them,  while  the  adjoining  field  (the 
two  being  separated  by  a  worm  fence  only)  was  untouched.  It  has  been 
remarked,  too.  that  in  straight  lines,  across  whose  fields  from  ten  to  fifty 
yards  apart,  the  destruction  would  be  entire,  while  the  balance  would  pre- 
sent a  wholesome  appearance." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subsequent  notices  in  May,  and  on : 
••  The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  is  very  promising ;  we  heard  a  farmer  say 
on  Monday  that  he  would  commence  reaping  in  ten  days." — Marietta  [Cobb 
co.^  Ga.)  Advocate^  lAth  May. 

*'  While  complaints  have  been  made  of  an  extensive  drought  prevailing 
in  some  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States,  we  have  had  a  fine  growing 
season.  The  wheat  crop  will  be  about  an  average  one." — Marietta  [Cobb 
Co,,  Ga.)  Helicon, 

"  The  wheat  crops,  with  the  dry  weather,  and  heavy  frosts  which  fell 
about  the  middle  of  March,  have  been  measurably  destroyed.  Many 
farmers  in  Lumpkin,  Union,  and  Habersham,  will  not  make  the  seed  which 
they  planted  last  fall." — Dahlonega  ( Ga.)  Wa'chman,  22dinst. 

"  With  all  the  complaints  of  dry  weather,  crops  look  very  fine  in  Lee, 
Thomas,  and  Baker.  The  wheat  crop  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  oldest  planters  in  this  county." — Sav.  Georgian,  June  2. 

The  information  respecting  the  northwestern  section  since  the  harvest  is, 
that  the  crop  is  thought  to  have  been  "  25  per  cent."  owing  to  the  "increased 
culture"  given  to  this  product,  and  the  "  better,  yield.''  From  the  central 
counties  west  of  the  Ocmulgee  river,  the  report  is  not  as  favorable,  as  it  is 
judged  to  have  fallen  off  at  least  "one  fourth  or  one-third"  from  that  of 
1844.  The  crop,  therefore,  in  the  whole  State,  is  believed  to  have  been 
not  less  than  15  per  cent,  decrease. 

In  some  portions  of  Alabama  the  wheat  crop  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year,  while  in  other  sections  the  early  frost  materially  injured  it; 
and  the  decrease  is  variously  estimated  from  "  10  per  cent"  to  *' one-third." 

In  portions  of  Mississippi  some  wheat  is  raised,  but  it  forms  so  small 
a  crop,  comparatively,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  form  any  very  reliable  estimate  of 
the  yield. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Arkansas,  where,  as  the  crop  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  appeared  promising,  and  from  the  scattered  notices 
gathered,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  good,  v/e  have  felt  authorized  to  allow  about 
the  usual  rate  of  increase  for  the  average  crops. 

The  crop  of  wheat  in  Tennessee,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  was  a 
productive  one.  The  West  Tennessee  Whig  says,  "  the  wheat  crop  in  that 
region  turned  out  to  be  very  good."  A  similar  report  is  also  made  in  a  pub- 
lic journal  by  a  correspondent  at  Nashville.  Fispm  other  information,  we 
learn  that  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State  the  crop  was  probably 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than  in  1844,  while  in  the  northeastern  it  has  been  es- 
timated as  high  as  forty  per  cent,  increase.  We  place  the  average  increase 
for  iho  State  at  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Although  the  drought  was  felt  in  parts  of  Kentucky,  yet  we  believe  the 
Wiieat  crop  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  In  April  and  May  we  find  the 
following  notices: 

"  During  a  short  excursion  into  the  country,  a  few  days  since,  we  were 
much  gratified  to  see  the  wheat  crops  look  so  fine.  Should  the  blighting- 
rust  not  again  visit  it  before  its  maturity,  there  will  be  an  abundancCj  and  to 
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spare,  raised  the  present  year  for  home  consuraption." — Lexington  (Ky.) 
Inquirer. 

"  The  wheat  will  generally  turn  out  well." — Maysville  Eagle^  May  24. 

In  another  journal  it  is  stated,  as  from  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  travel- 
led through  Fraaklin,  Woodford,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon  counties,  that  "  the- 
wheat  crops  look  well,  with  a  prospect  of  a  very  heavy  harvest." 

Again,  in  June  or  July :  -'It  is  the  universal  remark,  that  there  never  was 
grown  in  Kentucky  a  better  wheat  crop  than  the  present.  The  frequent 
rains  lately  have  somewhat  retarded  the  harvesting,  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
they  have  caused  serious  damage  to  the  crop.  Kentucky  has  for  years  im- 
ported considerable  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  ;  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  she  will  export  a  surplus  from  the  present  crep." — Frankfort 
(Ky.)  Commonwealth. 

Some  accounts  speak  of  the  prospect  in  Kentucky  as  bad.  The  editor 
of  the  Shelby  News,  on  the  contrary,  says  :  '<  In  passing  through  a  portion 
of  the  northern  and  northwestern  sections  of  old  Shelby,  we  were  delighted 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  wheat  crop." 

The  Knoxville  Register,  of  July  30th,  states  that  '•  the  wheat  crop  this 
season  is  an  excellent  one,  the  quality  of  the  grain  produced  being,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  superior  to  that  of  any  crop  for  several  years  past.  If  the  sea- 
son continues  propitious,  the  crop  will  be  unusually  large." 

This,  likewise,  corresponds  with  the  information  otherwise  obtained. 
Thus,  in  the  counties  east  and  northeast  of  the  central  it  is  stated  that,  '-in 
1844  there  was  almost  a  total  failure;  but  in  1845,  an  uncommonly  fine 
crop,"  which  is  rated  even  as  high  as  ^'-Ib  per  cent."  In  the  section  lying- 
northeast  of  the  last,  our  informant  says  :  "  The  warm  weather  was  a  great 
advantage  to  the  wheat,  and  so  good  a  crop  has  not  been  raised  in  this  sec- 
tioH  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  which  many  think  is  owing  to  the  cold  dry 
spring  and  the  fore  part  of  the  summer."  He  thinks  the  yield  at  least  thirty 
per  cent,  greater.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  the  crop  wag 
fully  '-equal  to  that  of  1844*,"  if  not  still  larger.  The  crop,  therefore,  may 
fairly  be  estimated  at  twenty  per  cent,  advance  on  that  of  1844. 

A  species  of  wheat  called  the  Reed-straw  wheat  is  mentioned  in  the  Lou- 
isville Journal,  and  the  farmers  of  that  region  are  advised  to  give  it  a  trial. 
The  ears  are  said  to  be  "large  and  full,  and  the  grains  plump  and  heavy.'' 
This  kind,  also,  it  is  stated,  "ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  common 
sorts,  and  therefore  escapes  the  rust,"  to  which  they  are  liable.  It  weighs 
very  heavy,  and  ripened  last  year  by  the  first  of  June. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Indiana  has  been  a  heavy  one.  The  notices  of  its 
progress,  in  general,  are  highly  favorable.  It  is  true,  mention  is  made  of 
frosts,  and  apprehensions  were  felt  in  some  parts  of  the  State  as  early  as 
April  and  May,  but  these  were  proved  erroneous  by  the  subsequent  har- 
vest." 

A  letter  dated  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana,  May  1,  says  :  "  I 
have  recently  travelled  through  the  counties  of  Kosciusko,  Elkhart,  Marshall^ 
St.  Joseph,  and  Laporte,  in  this  State,  and  have  the  gratification  to  siy  that 
we  have  never  had  a  belter  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  oi  wheat  t'lan  wa 
have  now.  Last  year  our  wheat  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fly  ;  at  f  re» 
sent  it  appears  entirely  free  from  that  and  all  other  evils." 

The  Cambridge  (Indiana)  Reveille,  the  Lafayette  Journal,  ar.d  the  Wa- 
bash Courier^  all  speak  of  the  crops  in  their  respective  vicinities  as  very 
promising. 
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"  Indianapolis^  May  9. — From  every  portion  of  our  State  we  learn  that 
the  wheat  crop  never  promised  more  abundantly  than  at  present.  Should 
Uie  present  anticipations  of  our  farmers  be  reahzed  at  the  approaching  har- 
vest, prosperity  will  again  begin  to  smile  upon  ns." 

<'  The  weather  is  now  warm  and  dry.  The  wheat  crop  looks  at  the  pre- 
i^eot  time  remarkably  well ;  and  should  the  season  continue  to  be  favorable, 
we  may  expect  an  abundant  harvest.  We  have  not  yet  heard  that  the  fly 
lias  made  any  appearance  in  this  section  of  the  country." — Ctntreville^ 
Indiana^  May  14. 

"  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say  that  the  prospects  for  an 
abundant  harvest  never  were  better  than  at  present  in  northern  Indiana. 
The  wheat  crop  especially,  which  is  our  greatest  dependence,  promises  an 
unusual  yield  to  the  farmer." — Laporte  Whig. 

As  the  harvest  advanced,  the  statements  are  equally  decisive.  Thus,  in 
June  and  July,  the  Goshen  Democrat  says,  that  "  the  wheat  crop  in  north- 
ern Indiana  has  not  been  better  during  our  residence  in  the  State.  It  will 
nearly  all  be  harvested  and  secured  during  the  present  week  in  good  order. 
Elkhart  county  alone  will  have  a  large  surplus  for  the  eastern  market. 
Some  of  our  wheat  fields  average  30  and  35  biashels  to  the  acre,  and  20 
bushels  are  a  common  yield." 

"Wheat  comes  in  briskly  and  finds  a  ready  market;  Pulaski,  Fulton^ 
Miami,  White,  Carroll,  and  Cass,  have  an  immense  surplus,  of  which 
between  25i),000  and  300,000  bushels  will  probably  find  its  way  to  this 
market.  Such  a  time  of  almost  universal  prosperity  among  farmers  was 
aever  before  known  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  "We  have  no  means  of 
arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity,  but  those  who  know  say  it 
will  be  as  large  as  was  ever  known,  before,  if  not  larger." — Logansport 
(^Indiana)  Pharos. 

"  The  Lafayette  Standard  of  the  18th  says  :  "  Several  lots  of  new  wheat 
have  already  been  sold  in  this  market,  at  prices  ranging  from  62  to  65  cents. 
it  is  immensely  heavy,  and  a  most  excellent  urtic^e.  The  crops  in  this 
region  will  be  most  abundant — far  exceeding  in  quantity  and  quality  those 
of  any  previous  year." — July  2G, 

From  other  informants,  we  are  told  that  in  the  upper  central  counties, 
above  the  Wabash  river  and  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  the  crop  is 
thought  to  be  double  what  it  was  the  previous  year,  while  by  yet  another 
person  it  is  estimated  at  much  more  than  double.  Of  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion, bordering  on  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  river,  it  is  likewise  estimated  to  be 
an  advance  of  100  per  cent.;  and  it  is  stated  that"  the  cropof  last  year.was 
severely  aflected  by  the  rust,  but  this  year  there  was  no  rust  or  any  thing 
scarcely  to  damage  the  crop.  In  the  county  of  Dearborn,  there  was  some 
damage  by  the  weevil^  but  no  general  appearance  of  it.  In  the  central  sec- 
tion It  is  estimated  to  have  gained  "25  per  cent,"  and  in  the  southwestera 
«  50  per  cent,"  on  the  crop  of  1844.  Of  the  former  part  it  is  m.entioned  as 
a  cause,  that  there  was  "  increased  industry,  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a 
market,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  forest  state." 
Another  informant,  whose  opportunities  of  information  are  better  than 
usual,  also  speaks  of  the  great  increase  of  the  crop  throughout  the  State  ; 
and  we  feel  authorized,  by  all  we  can  learn,  to  fix  it  at  "  30  per  cent." 

A  similar  advance  may  be  given,  we  believe,  to  the  wheat  crop  of  Illinois. 
It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  1844,  both  this  State  and  Indiana  suffered  se- 
verely from  incessant  and  heavy  rain,  which  destroyed  large  and  fine  cropsf 
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in  prospect.  The  crop  of  1845,  though  suffering  soiiiewhat  in  sections 
from  drought,  yet  has  had,  on  the  whole,  a  very  propitious  season  for  growth 
and  gathering.     We  give  such  notices  of  its  progress  as  we  have  met  with: 

April  23d,  the  Chicago  Democrat  says  :  '•  The  wheat  crop  looks  favora- 
ble. All  that  is  now  feared  is  dry  weather."  Yet  later  :  "  The  wheats  ia 
general,  looks  tolerably  well  only  ;  on  some  farms  it  stands  thin  upon  the 
ground — probably  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  dry  weather  last  fall, 
when  it  was  sown." — Qu'mcy  Whig,  May  7. 

"  We  have  made  a  short  excursion  into  the  country,  and  find  the  wheat 
crop  in  a  very  fine  condition." — Chicago  (III)  Farmer,  May, 

The  Alton  (111.)  Telegraph  sa3's,  that  -  the  wheat  in  that  vicinity 
looks  well."  So,  in  June,  the  Q,uincy  Whig  says:  "  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  have  most  promising  accounts  of  the  crops.  The  prospect  of 
wheat  is  very  fair  ;  the  stalk  is  not  as  thrifty  as  last  year,  but  heads  fill  out 
well,  and  the  grains  are  large." 

^'  W^e  have  had  several  good  showers  of  rain  the  present  week. '  The 
corn  and  lohtat  in  this  vicinity  begin  to  '  look  up,'  though  a  portion  of  these 
crops  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  frosV—Springfoeld  Republican,  Jane  6. 

In  the  Chicago  Democrat,  of  the  10th  June,  we  find  the  following: 
"  The  growing  roheat  still  promises  well,  although,  from  the\vant  of  rain 
in  the  southern  sections,  the  straw  is  light  and  the  head  uncommonly  short." 

Again  :  "  Advices  from  v/estern  Illinois  represent  the  wheat  crop  as  very 
good.  Although  the  stalks  are  not  as  luxuriant  as  usual,  the  heads  are 
heavy  and  full." 

"  From  present  appearances,"  says  the  Warsav/  Signal,  "  the  crops  in  tliis 
section  of  the  country  promise  to  be  unusually  large.  The  season  thus  far 
has  been  favorable." 

The  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  for  June,  says  :  ^\ln  our  travels  through 
southern  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois,  and  the  Military  tract,  we  have  ob- 
served the  wheat  looks  pretty  well.  The  winter,  that  was  late  sown,  is 
thin  on  the  ground,  and  also  the  late  sown  spring,  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
succeeding  the  sowincrs.  But  should  the  season  be  favorable,  this  will  head 
out  larger,  and  many  fields  will  yield  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  that  grow- 
ing thicker.  The  straw  is  almost  universally  very  short.  I'he  fly  has 
done  more  or  less  injury  all  over  the  State,  and  it  has  become  a  permanent 
enemy  to  the  prairie  farmer." 

Again,  from  the  New  York  News :"  The  Alton  Telegraph  says:  'A 
field  of  wheat  on  Scaritt's  prairie,  in  this  county,  was  harvested  on  the  13th 
of  this  month,  (June.)  This  is  the  earliest  we  have  ever  known  grain  in 
this  country  to  be  fit  for  the  sickle.' " 

^^  Marseilles^  Illinois,  June  25. — The  weather,  from  being  cold  and 
dry,  is  now  hot  and  sufficiently  wet.  Wheat  looks  well,  and  is  fast  ripening. 
One  week  more  of  good  weather  will  insure  a  good  crop." 

"  A  gentleman  who  lately  passed  through  the  Rock  river  countfiry  in- 
forms us  that  the  wheat  crop  never  looked  more  promising.  The  quantity 
grown  this  season  in  northern  Illinois  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  former 
year." — Albany  Citizen. 

Again,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  July:  "  Having  just  arrived  at  Spring- 
field (23d  June)  from  Chicao:o,  passing  through  Du  Page,  Kendall,  La  Salle, 
Putnam,  Woodford,  Tazewell,  Logan,  Menard,  and  Sangamon  countie« 
we  send  a  word  of  our  own  observations  concerning  the  crops.     The  pros 
pects  now  are,  there  will  be  an  abundant  yield  of  grain  of  all  kinds.    I 
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the  four  southern  counties  we  saw  numerous  what  fields  that  will  be  ready 
for  the  sickle  this  week,  and  we  learn  some  were  cutting  in  this  county  last 
week.  Ten  days  of  good  weather  insures  a  large  crop  through  all  this  re- 
gion, though  the  late  rains,  continuing  for  about  ten  days,  have  saturated 
the  earth,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  of  rust  in  conseque^nce.  A  few 
hours  of  hot  damp  weather  would  ruin  thousands  of  acres,  that  now  promise 
twelve  to  twen^ty  bushels.  South  of  this,  we  learn  they  have  harvested  a 
good  crop.  We  saw  no  wheat  fields  injured  by  the  frost,  or  lodged,  though 
we  have  been  told  there  were  some." 

^'  Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  country  last  week  commenced 
cutting  their  winter  wheat,  and  immense  quantities  will  be  cut  this  week. 
We  are  pleased  to  hear,  from  every  direction  around  us,  that  there  has  never 
been  a  finer  crop.  It  is  a  common  remark  of  every  one  that  goes  into  the 
country,  or  that  comes  to  town  from  the  country,  when  speaking  of  the 
crops, '  1  have  never  seen  such  wheat.''  This  is  highly  encouraging  to  our 
people,  and  must  cheer  up  many  an  agriculturist  whose  crop  had  failed  the 
last  year  or  two." — Peorid  (Illinois)  Press. 

"Our  farmers  generally,  by  this  time,  have  harvested  their  tvheat.  The 
weather  for  the  last  three  days  of  the  week  was  quite  favorable  for  harvest- 
ing, and  the  whole  crop  has  been  secured  in  good  order.  The  yield  is  fully 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  farmer,  and  \he  quality  of 
the  grain  is  very  superior." — Quincy  Whig,  July  9. 

Still  later  in  July,  the  Springfield  (Illinois)  Journal  of  the  18th  says: 
«*  Within  a  few  days  past,  there  have  been  heavy  rains  in  this  region  of 
country.      Wheat  will  turn  out  better  than  was  anticipated." 

"  A  traveller  informs  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  Bufialo, 
that  in  Illinois  he  saw  40,000  acres  of  icheat  in  one  body,  divided  only  by 
cross  roads.  The  yield  on  the  whole  lot  gate  promise  of  something  better 
than  was  seen  last  year." 

"Since  our  last  publication,  the  weather,  although  intensely  hot,  has  been 
generally  favorable  to  the  harvest.  The  wheat  is  all  saved,  and  will,  it  is 
iDelieved,  be  of  the  very  best  quality  :  a  small  part  only  having  been  injured 
by  the  late  rains." — Alton  Telegraph. 

Our  information  from  other  sources  corresponds  with  the  above,  and  is 
all  favorable.  In  the  section  embraced  from  Peoria  county  to  Jersey  county, 
along  the  v\?^est  side  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi,  being  the  central  west- 
ern tier  of  counties,  it  is  estimated  that  the  increase  above  the  crop  of  1844 
is  equal  to  "  50  per  cent."  "  The  last  year  the  crops  were  bad  ;  this  year, 
fjfie."  In  the  southeastern  part,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers, 
the  yield  is  thought  to  have  been  ''10  per  cent,  better;"  in  the  south- 
western, bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  '^25  per  cent,  increase;"  and  in  the 
northern,  and  along  Lake  Michigan,  also,  "25  per  cent,  more."  We  put 
the  estimate  for  the  whole  State  at  35  to  40  per  cent,  increase.  Some  have 
placed  it  much  higher  ;  but  we  are  aware  how  hable  all  are  to  place  their 
estimates  too  high. 

One  writer  in  a  public  journal  says:  ^-It  is  estimated  that  Illinois  alone 
will  furnish  a  surplus  of  8,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  season.  An  ad- 
vance of  only  ten  cents  per  bushel  would  more  than  pay  the  whole  interest 
on  her  debt;  and  if  has  already  advanced  more  than  twenty." 

We  cannot  agree  with  this  view,  if  it  is  meant  by  it  that  the  whole  of  this 
amount  is  raised  by  this  State,  as  it  would  make  the  Illinois  crop  as  much 
as  16,000,000  of  bushels,    The  crop  of  1839,  according  to  the  census,  was 
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but  a  little  over  3,000,000  ;  and  the  variations  of  the  crop  have  been  large 
since  then.  The  crop  of  1842,  (which  was  a  fine  crop,)  according  to  the 
best  estimate  we  could  gather,  was  only  about  5,700,000;  and  in  1843  and 
1844  it  was  much  reduced.  The  crop  of  1845  was  a  very  fine  one— proba- 
bly above  one  third  more  ihan  in  1844. 

An  agricultural  journal  says :  '^  We  learn  that  30  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
no  uncommon  crop  this  year  through  the  north  of  this  State,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  the  same  is  the  fact  in  sections  adjacent." — Prairie  Farmer. 
August. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Missouri,  in  1844,  was  greatly 
injured.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1845  are  much  more  favorable.  In 
May  we  find  them  as  follows  : 

"In  the  counties  of  St.  Charles,  Warren,  and  Montgomery,  the  crops  of 
wheat  are  well  set,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  the  growth  was  a  httle 
retarded  by  the  dry  weather  of  the  spring,  but  the  recent  rains  have  given 
it  fresh  life  ;  and  should  the  season  continue  to  be  favorable,  very  fine  crops 
may  be  expected."  ''•  The  present  prospect  for  an  abundant  wheat  crop  upon 
the  Illinois  and  upper  Mississippi  is  said  to  be  flattering." — ^S^^.  Louis  New 
Era,  May  5. 

'•  Crops. — From  present  appearances,  we  are  told  that  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  corn  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  promise  an  abundant  har- 
vest. '  The  wheat,  although  retarded  somewhat  in  its  growth  by  the  dry 
weather,  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  late  lains,  and  looks  fine,  and  promises  to  do  well." — ^S*^.  Louis  Ne^o 
Era,  May  20. 

"  Extract  from  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the  editors,  written  from  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Missouri :  '  The  prospect  for  icheat  in  this  country 
is  very  favorable.  1  hear  all  the  farmers  say  they  have  never  seen  more 
wheat  growing,  or  look  better ;  and  if  their  expectations  should  be  realizedj 
and  not  marred,  there  will  be  sufficient  flour  manufactured  here  to  supply 
all  the  Arkansas  river  district.'" — Van  Bur  en  (Arkansas)  Intelligencer, 
May  24.. 

In  June,  some  apprehensions  seem  to  be  entertained  of  rust  from  the 
rain.  A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  writing  from  Warsaw, 
Missouri,  says :  "  The  wheat  crop  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State  is 
very  short,  and  everywhere  uneven  ;  most  of  it  is  not  half  the  usual  height." 

The  Republican  adds  :  '•  We  have  similar  reports  from  other  parts  of  this 
State."  >i 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  says:  "  The  rains  of  late  have  been  frequent 
and  heavy,  and  will  give  a  very  desirable  impetus  to  the  general  growth  of 
vegetation.  It  is  feared  by  some  that  the  wheat  crop  may  be  injured  by  the 
rust  in  consequence  of  the  continued  wet  weather." 

"  We  begin  to  despair  of  the  wheat  crops,  (says  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
of  the  27lh  ultimo.)  It  has  rained  more  or  less  for  the  last  fifteen  days ; 
and  as  yet  there  is  no  prospect  of  settled  clear  weather.  The  crop  of 
wheat,  which,  until  the  commencement  of  the  rain,  promised  an  abundant 
yield,  is  greatly  injured,  and  must  soon  be  wholly  destroyed,  unless  a  change 
in  the  weather  takes  place.  That  which  was  cut  just  before  the  rain  is,  of 
course,  lost.  This  will  b3  a  sad  blow  to  our  farmers,  and  must  sensibly  af- 
fect all  other  branches  of  business  and  trade." 

Still  later,  and  in  July,  the  St.  Louis  Republican  says  :  "  In  our  own  State 
the  only  apprehension  seems  to  be,  that  the  heavy  rains  of  the  last  week 
may  prove  injurious  to  the  wheat,  which  is  ready  for  harvesting,  and  a  small 
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portion  of  which  has  already  been  cut.  A  few  days  of  dry  and  not  too 
warm  weather  will  place  it  out  of  danger." 

"  The  last  iew  days  of  dry  weather  have  enabled  the  farmers  to  harvest 
their  wheat ;  and  it  is  free  of  rust,  which  was  much  feared." — St.  Louis 
Republican y  July  2. 

Again,  from,  the  same  paper  :  "  The  yield  of  wheat  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  year." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer,  it  is  said :  "A  letter  from  Gallatin,  (Mo.,)  as 
early  as  July  6,  says  :  '  Tiie  harvest  is  just  over  ;  the  wheat  is  excellent.'  " 

The  Fulton  (Mo.)  Telegraph  also  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop,  from  present 
appearance,  will  be  more  than  an  average ;  and,  in  another  journal,  speak- 
ing of  Jackson  county,  it  is  said:  "  The  wheat  crop  has  been  harvested, 
and  is  more  abundant  than  usual." 

Subsequent  to  the  harvest,  the  follovt^ing  statement  is  also  made  in  the 
St.  Louis  New  Era  :  "  The  new  crop  has  just  commenced  arriving  freely; 
and,  should  the  upper  streams  continue  even  in  their  present  difficult  stage 
for  navigation,  we  may  expect  to  see,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
large  quantities  of  wheat  pouring  into  the  market;  even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, there  are  thousands  of  bushels  of  the  new  crop  lying  at  the  landings 
along  the  liiinois,  upper  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  waiting  shipment.  All 
the  boats  which  have  reached  this  port  from  above,  for  three  or  four  days 
past,  have  come  down  with  as  much  as  they  could  possibly  get  along  with ; 
and  many  of  them,  particularly  those  from  the  Missouri  and  Illinois,  had  to 
refuse  more  wheat  than  would  have  loaded  them  twice  over  in  a  fair  stage 
of  water.  The  loheat  harvest  has,  indeed,  been  a  magnificent  one.  From 
every  quarter  the  cry  is,  plenty  ;  on  the  Missouri,  upper  Mississippi,  and 
Jllinois,  the  average  yield  over  the  crop  of  last  year  will  be  full  33  per  cent. ; 
and,  in  many  sections  of  the  county,  full  50  per  cent. ;  add  to  this  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  grain,  which  appears  to  be  uniformly  of  nearly  the 
same  quality,  and  there  must  be  a  great  surplus.  How,  when,  and  where  it 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  remains  to  be  seen." 

From  the  above  accounts,  we  believe  we  may  fairly  place  it  at  one-third 
more  than  the  previous  year,  in  which,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  it  suffer- 
ed so  largely. 

From  none  of  the  large  wheat  growing  States  do  we  receive  more  en- 
couraging accounts  of  this  crop  than  from .  Michigan.  Indeed,  its  whole 
progress  seems  to  have  been  unusually  good.  The  year  1844,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  great  contrast  to  this,  and  that  the  crop  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  rust.  We  give  the  history  of  the  crop  as  we  have  gath- 
ered it,  commencing  with  March.  The  weather  was  cold  and  backward, 
but  it  is  said  *•  our  great  staple  never  looked  better  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  will  be 
as  favorably  rewarded  as  could  be  desired." 

In  April,  the  MaVshall  Exponent  says  :  '^  There  never  was  a  fairer  pros- 
pect of  a  good  wheat  crop  than  there  is  at  the  present  time.  We  have  in- 
quired of  farmers  in  almost  every  town  in  the  county,  and  get  the  same 
answer:  'it  looks  well—never  better.'  No>insect  has  made  its  appearance 
yet,  and  the  gram  may  now  be  considered  secure  from  that  danger.  We 
rejoice  to  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  crops  look  equally  well  in  every  part 
of  the  State." 

Again :  Oakland  county^  Michigan. —The  editor  of  the  Oakland  Ga- 
zette says :  ''  While  jaunting  through  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  this 
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county  on  the  12th  inst.,  we  observed  that  the  wheat  crop  appeared  better 
at  this  season  than  it  has  for  many  years  past.  The  ptospect  is  fair  for  a 
very  large  crop;  and,  with  dispensations  which  a  Divine  Providence  alone 
can  bestow,  we  think  there  will  be  more  wheat  produced  in  those  portions 
of  the  county  the  current  year,  than  at  aqy  previous  year  since  its  settle- 
ment." 

So,  in  May:  '-The  wheat  crop  never  looked  better  in  this  region,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  than  at  present.  There  are  some  fields  this  side  of  the  county 
house — we  believe  on  Judge  Thompson's  farm — that  are  well  worth  a 
journey  from  the  village  to  behold." — Adrian  {Mich.)  Expositor. 

'-In  this  sec^tion  the  wheat  is  growing  very  rapidly ;  too  much  so,  it  is 
feared  by  some." — Marshall  (Mich.)  Expcundir. 

'•  The  wheat  fields  (except  in  that  part  of  the  country  visited  by  hail 
storms)  present  a  glorious  appearance  ;  and  unless  some  accident  should 
happen  to  it  before  harvest,  the  crop  will  be  immense.  We  hear  no  com- 
plaint of  the  ravages  of  the  fly  this  year,  as  we  did  last." — St.  Joseph 
(Mich.)  Advertiser. 

"  The  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Michigan,  as  our  advices  prove  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  were  ilever  better  than  at  present.  Even  on  land 
heretofore  considered  almost  barren,  our  wheat  appears  exceedingly  rank, 
and  nothing  short  of  an  uncommon  drought  can  now  destroy  it." — Jackson 
Gazette. 

Kalamazoo.,  Michigan.,  May  16, —  Wheat. — ''  Never  since  our  residence 
in  the  country  have  we  seen  the  promise  for  a  heavy  wheat  crop  as  good 
as  it  is  now.  Not  a  poar  piece  have  we  seen  yet.  If  nothins"  should  hap- 
pen to  it  before  harvest,  all  complaints  of  hard  times,  scarcity  ef  money, 
&^c.,  will  be  at  an  end.     Our  prairies  challenge  the  west." — Telecrraph. 

"  The  wheat  in  this  part  of  the  country  looks  well.  We  have  never 
seen  it  better ;  and  we  hear  similar  accounts  from  most  parts  of  the  State." — 
Ann  Arbor  {Mich.)  Journal. 

Correspondence  of  Livingston  and  WelWs  express^  No.  10,  Wall 
street. — ^^  Shiawassee^  Michigan,  May  19, 1845. — The  wheat  crop  promises 
fair,  and  I  am  told  there  is  at  least  one  third  more  wheat  on  the  ground  this 
season,  than  there  was  last." 

In  June  :  "  From  all  parts  of  the  State,  with  few  exceptions,  we  hear 
the  most  encouraging  accounts  respecting  the  prospects  of  the  incoming 
crops.  This  is  peculiarly  gratifying  at  this  time  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan. 
Last  year  the  wheat  crop  in  this  State  was  very  small,  while  our  neighbors 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  reaped  an  averasfe  harvest." — Ann.  Arbor 
Argus. 

Again  :  "  Arm  Arbor ,  Michigan. — The  crops,  after  all,  look  well^  espe- 
cially the  wheat.  The  spring  crops  were  mostly  cut  down,  and  in  some 
cases  twice  or  thrice  ;  but  the  fine  growmg  weather  since  has  restored 
them.     The  farmer's  prospects  are  good  and  promising." 

A  farmer  from  the  country  informs  us  "that  fears  are  entertained  that 
the  late  frosts  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  a  good  v^^heat  crop." — Detroit 
i'Vee  Press,  Jane  2. 

At  a  later  date,  the  Detroit  Advertiser  says :  ••  We  learn  from  various 
sources  that  the  wheat  crop  has  not  probably  suffered  materially,  or  at  least 
generally,  in  this  State,  from  the  late  frosts.  But  the  drought  has  sensibly 
affected  it  in  several  places."  The  Jackson  Gazette,  and  the  Coldvvater 
Sentinel,  respectively,  after  alluding  to  the  drought  and  frosts,  speak  of  the 
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wheat  as  ''  uninjured,"  and  affording  promise  of  an  excellent  harvest.  The 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  under  date  of  15th  June,  says :  "  From 
every  quarter  we  hear  the  most  encouraging  accounts  of  the  condition  of 
the  wheat  crop.  The  papers  of  every  section  of  this  State  unite  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  an  abundant  harvest.  The  wheat  insect  appears  nearly  to 
have  intermitted  its  ravages.  The  crop  emerged  perfectly  unhurt  from  a 
changeable,  snowless  winter ;  and,  since  the  opening  of  spring,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  seasons  of  drought — which,  however,  has  not  been 
very  severe — the  progress  of  the  crop  has  been  of  the  most  promising  de- 
scription." 

In  the  month  of  July,  and  daring  the  harvest,  the  accounts  still  continue 
to  be  cheering,  like  the  following : 

"  We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman,  direct  from  Michigan,  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  that  State  is  better  than  ever  before  known.  It  will  be  mostly  har- 
vested this  week,  and  will,  therefore,  be  housed  in  good  condition,  as  the 
weather  is  v/arm  and  dry." — Albany  Argus. 

<'  The  %oheat  crop  in  this  State  is  said  to  be  nearly  double  in  quantity  that 
of  any  previous  year."  "  The  Detroit  Free  Press  of  the  16th  instant,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  harvest  in  that  State  :  "In  Michigan,  we  are 
able  to  say,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  wheat  crop  was  never  better  in 
quality,  or  larger  in  quantity.  The  farmers  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
State  are  already  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  f  and  in  all  parts  they  will 
commence  in  the  course  of  this  week  and  next.  We  shall  have  a  large 
amount  for  exportation."  "  The  harvest  has  commenced  in  this  section  of 
the  State,"  says  the  Marshall  Expositor,  "and  the  crop  is  coming  in  nobly. 
It  will  be  the  best  wheat  crop  ever  harvested  in  this  country.  We  have 
heard  the  average  estimated  at  25  bushels  per  acre ;  but  this  is  probably  too 
high.  Last  year  the  average  was  said  not  to  have  exceeded  seven  bushels 
per  acre.  The  berry  is  said  to  be  plumper  and  the  wheat  heavier  than  in 
any  former  year."  "  Some  farmers  have  commenced  harvesting  their  wheat, 
and  the  crop  will  quickly  be  in  market.  The  straw  is  rather  short,  but  tfee 
ear  well  filled,  the  berry  plump,  and  the  crop  will  be  full  an  average  one. 
The  surplus  in  Michigan  will  probably  be  twice  as  great  as  last  year." 
'•'  The  farmers  of  Michigan  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  wheat  harvest, 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  bids  fair  to  prove  the  richest  harvest  ever 
gathered  in  Michigan." — Detroit  News. 

"A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  a  practical  farmer,  and,  we  may  add,  a  member 
of  Congress,  has  just  called  on  us  on  his  return  from  Michigan,  having 
travelled  in  that  State  in  various  directions,  and  having  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  crops.  He  says  the  crop  of  wheal  was  never  so 
good  or  abundant  as  it  is  this  year.  As  an  evidence  of  it,  a  large  portion  of 
the  wheat  will  weigh  sixty-five  pounds  a  bushel,  and  the  product  will  be 
one  third  greater  than  the  largest  crops  ever  raised  in  that  fertile  State. 
The  above  authority  may  be  implicitly  relied  on." — New  York  pamper. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Inquirer  says,  that  "in  the  county  of  Ionia,  in  Michi- 
gan, there  are  this  season  over  2U,0U0  acres  oi  wheat ,  all  in  first  rate  order, 
furnishing  assurances  of  a  large  crop." — June. 

The  accounts  from  Michigan  are  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  A 
letter  in  the  Detroit  Advertiser,  dated  Pontiac,  Michigan,  August  11,  says  : 
"  If  the  accounts  are  anything  like  correct,  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in 
this  section  of  country  alone  must  be  prodigious.  In  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, Macomb  county,  I  am  told  it  is  nothing  remarkable  for  one  farmer 
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<to  thresh  his  two  thousand  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  one  man,  I  am  assured, 
has  nearer  five  than  three  thousand  bushels.  I  saw  a  farmer  from  the  bor- 
der of  Lapeer,  who  told  me  he  was  only  'a  young  beginner,'  but  reckoned 
upon  his  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  at  least,  this  season — some  of  his 
land  bringing  him  as  much  as  forty  bushels  to  the  acre." 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  November  last  gives  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent, which  contains  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  wheat  crop 
of  Michigan: 

"  Wheat  is  the  great  product  of  the  State;  and  on  this  the  farmers  prin- 
cipally rely  for  their  available  exports.  Never  did  their  efforts  receive  a 
greater  reward  than  the  present  season.  The  estimate  of  several  judicious 
citizens  is,  that  the  crop  fully  averaged  20  bushels  per  acre  over  the  State. 
I  was  informed  of  a  wheat  field  containing  100  acres,  which  averaged  over 
45  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  measured  acre  of  which  produced  over  60 
bushels.  A  cargo  of  this  year's  crop,  from  Michigan,  averaged  one  barrel 
of  the  best  superfine  flour  for  every  244^  lbs.  of  wheat." 

^^  Great  yield, — Henry  Jones,  of  Young's  prairie,  Cass  county,  raised  on 
one  acre  of  ground,  this  year,  sixty-one  bushels  and  tioentyjive  founds  of 
wheat.  This  is  the  largest  yield  we  have  heard  of  in  western  Michigan. 
A  large  number  of  fields  in  this  section  have  yielded  from  30  to  45  bushels 
to  the  acre  this  season.  Perhaps  the  world  cannot  furnish  a  finer  or  more 
productive  country  for  grain  than  the  St,  Joseph  valley.  When  we  cast  an 
eye  back  to  the  land  of  our  nativity,  where,  eighteen  years  since,  we  fol- 
lowed the  plough,  among  the  rocks  and  stones  of  Connecticut,  where  15 
bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre  was  considered  a  fair  yield,  we  cannot  but  won- 
der how  mortal  man  can  be  content  with  such  an  abode,  when  the  rich  and 
fertile  soil  of  the  west  holds  out  inducement  the  most  inviting  to  all." — Niles 
Republican. 

From  other  sources  of  information  we  also  learn  that  in  Oakland  county 
the  wheat  crop  is  the  "  largest  they  ever  had."  In  Ionia  and  Berrien ''  unusu« 
ally  large  ;"  as  a  specimen  of  which,  it  is  stated  one  farmer  has  106  acres 
which  will  average  "  30  bushels  to  the  acre ;"  and,  of  the  whole  State,  '^more 
wheat  will  be  harvested  than  for  three  preceding  years."  In  the  southwest- 
ern quarter  of  the  State,  bordering  on  the  lake  and  on  Indiana,  the  estimate 
is  "50  per  cent,  more."  The  fly  and  wet  weather  injured  it  in  1844  ;  in 
1845  it  was,  in  all  respects,  favorable.  In  the  central  eastern  section,  lying 
on  the  boundary  line,  it  is  likewise  estimated  at  '•  50  per  cent,  more." 

Another  informant  in  the  southeastern  section  says  :  "  Three  times  more 
than  in  1844."  The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  says  :  "  The  returns 
from  diflerent  counties  vary  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  in  one  county  only, 
from  rust,  the  f.Uling  off  is  said  to  have  been  75  per  cent.;  never  so  beautiful 
a  yield;  scarce  a  bushel  is  brought  to  market  that  does  not  considerably  over* 
run  in  v/eight,  and  the  flour  produced  from  it  is  of  superior  excellence." 
He  thinks  the  amount  to  be  more  than  double  the  former  year.  We  have, 
however,  after  full  consideration,  fixed  it  about  75  per  cent.  more.  This  we 
have  done  in  view  of  the  increase,  not  merely  from  the  more  favorable  sea- 
son, but  of  the  lands  newly  brought  under  cultivation,  ^c. 

A  new  insect  in  that  section  is  mentioned  in  one  of,  the  public  journals, 
as  follows : 

"  The  Michigan  Farmer  notices  a  new  wheat  insect  found  preying  upon 
the  wheat  in  that  State,  and  which  is  described  as  follows  :  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of,  a  small  greenish  fly,  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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The  larva  is  a  white  worm,  one -fourth  of  an  inch  long,  ribbed,  without  feet, 
with  two  forked  black  Hnes  oh  its  forehead,  and  in  some  cases  a  streak  of 
Jight  green  extending  lengthwise.  The  worm  is  found  in  the  straw  just 
above  the  upper  joint,  where  it  devours  the  juices  which  would  otherwise 
ascend  to  the  head.  The  heads  of  wheat  denote  its  presence  by  turning 
white  prematurely,  when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk.  In  one  instance  nine 
eggs  were  found  in  a  single  straw  ;  one  of  which  had  just  hatched.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  seen  any  such  insect  ?" 

The  increase  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  by  the  influx  of  population  within 
the  past  year,  is  said  to  be  great,  and  due  allowance  must,  no  doubt,  be  made 
for  the  additional  quantity  of  land  brought  under  cultivation.  Besides  this, 
their  crops  of  77heat  were  evidently  much  greater  than  in  the  year  184'4. 
As  early  as  May,  the  prospect  is  represented  as  "  promising  a  very  heavy 
yield  "  The  Bioomington  Herald  speaks  thus,  also,  of  the  crops  of  Linn, 
Cedar,  Muskatine,  Washington,  and  other  portions  of  Iowa,  which  "  bid  fair 
to  yield  an  abundant  harvest."  The  Lee  County  (Fort  Madison,  I.  T.) 
Democrat  of  the  ITih  instant,  ,says :  "  We  have  conversed  with  many  of 
our  farmers  during  the  present  week  upon  this  subject,  and  have  been  as- 
sured by  all  of  Ihem  that  grain  of  all  kinds  looks  remarkably  fine,  and  pro- 
mises an  abundant  harvest.  Many  of  them  say  that  for  several  years  past 
they  have  not  seen  crops  look  so  promising  as  they  do  at  this  time." 

As  the  harvest  approaches,  and  subsequently,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
following  notices  of  the  crop  :  "  The  Miner's  Express  of  the  4th  of  June, 
published  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  says :  '  Tiie  crops  in  our  Territory  generally 
present  a  most  promising  appearance.  The  prospect  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
especially  flattering.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  more  wheat  harvest- 
ed in  Iowa  this  season  than  daring  the  two  preceding  years.' " 

Iowa. — The  reports  from  this  section  of  country  are  very  flattering.  The 
wheat  crop  is  very  promising,  with  every  indication  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest. The  crop  of  2£/'Ae£?i  has  been  gathered,  and  the  Bioomington  Herald 
says :  "  A  crop  full  one  third  larger  than  usual  will  soon  be  in  market,  arid 
we  learn  that  some  of  our  merchants  are  making  contracts  at  fifty-six  cents 
per  bushel.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  article  is  considerably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  last  year's  production."  Since  the  harvest,  also,  we  learn 
from  one  well  qualified  to  judge,  tfiat  the  crop  was  much  iarg-er  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  as  ^[  more  land  was  tilled  by  the  old  settlers  ;  the  increase 
of  population  was  greater  than  previously  known  ;  the  season  was  more 
favorable  ;  the  produce  per  acre  more,  and  the  quality  much  better* — in  the 
last  two  particulars,  better  than  for  eight  years.'^  We  believe  that  the  ad- 
vance was  not  less  than  one-quarter,  or  perhaps  one-third.  Mention  is 
made  of  a  new  insect,  which,  it  seemsj  is  doing  great  injury  to  the  wheat 
crop  sown  for  1846.     The  following  is  the  accou'nt  to  which  we  allude: 

^^Destruction  of  loheat. — By  a  letter  received  by  a  gentleman  in  this  city 
from  Col.  G.  M.  Kinkle,  of  Buffalo,  Iowa,  dated  October  23,  1845,  we  learn 
of  the  appearance  of  a  curious  insect,  which  is  doing  great  damage  to  the 
wheat.  He  says  :  '  Notwithstanding  the  luxurious  harvest  of  this  seasonj 
there  is  every  appearance  of  a  severe  pestilence  of  a  curious  kind  here. 
About  the  1st  of  September  there  was  a  singular  kind  of  insect  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  most  of  the  farms  over  the  country.  Its  first  appearance  is  a 
small  black  bug  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  some  farm.s  the  sur- 
face for  some  inches  deep  would  seem  to  be  alive  with  them.  Some  farm- 
ers, who  have  sandy  land,  say  it  seemed  as  though  every  grain  of  sand  was 
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becoming  alive.  In  a  few  days  after  their  first  appearance  they  ch'mb  upon  the 
corn,  wheat,  or  whatever  green  thing  is  in  their  way,  and  ihen  turn  into  a 
small  fly  about  half  the  size  of  a  house-fly,  and  suck  the  substance  from  the 
stalk  of  the  grain  until  it  withers  away.  Many  crops  of  fine  winter  wheat, 
•which  came  up  and  looked  prosperous,  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
them,  so  that  the  farmer  has  been  compelled  to  sow  it  over  again.  The 
curiosity  of  it  is,  no  one  ever  saw  such  a  bug  or  fly  before.  It  baffles  the 
ingenuity  of  all  to  tell  what  it  means.  Nothwithstanding  we  have  a  frost 
every  night,  and  have  had  some  hard  freezes,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up 
and  warms  them,  they  go  to  their  work  of  destruction  again.  They  not 
only  eat  the  young  wheat  above  ground,  but  kill  it  at  the  roots.  If  they 
increase  another  season  as  tl}ey  have  this,  they  will  sweep  every  thing  be- 
fore them.' " — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  following  notices  give  us  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  crop  in  its 
progress  in  Wisconsin : 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Troy,  Walworth  county.  Wis.,  March  13, 1845  : 
*'The  wheat  crops  throughout  this  region  present  a  most  promising  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  if  no  accident  happens,  we  shall  send  an  increased  quantity 
to  the  eastern  market  the  coming  season.  More  ground  has  been  sown  in 
this,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  than  in  any  preceding  3^ear.  I  think  Wal- 
worth alone  will  spare  from  100,000  to  150,000  bushels.  Emig^rants  are 
fast  pouring  into  the  Territory;  but  as  the  government  land  which  is  of  any 
worth  is  all  taken  in  this  section,  the  tide  is  turning  northward  and  more 
-westerly.  We  have  had  fine  spring  weather  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
everything  indicates  an  early  opening  of  the  farming  season  with  us."  (Troy 
is  about  30  miles  S.  or  S.  W.  of  Milwaukie,  and  about  the  same  distance 
]N.  W.  of  Racine.)  In  May  also :  "  The  growing  wheat  never  promised 
fairer  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  it  now  does.  It  has  a  very  luxuriant 
growth.  It  is  believed  the  crop  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly  and  other  in- 
sects ;  and  there  is  now  the  fairest  kind  of  a  prospect  of  an  early  harvest 
and  an  abundant  yield.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  three-eighths  more 
land  is  in  wheat  this  year  than  last;  so  that  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  calcula- 
tion to  estimate  the  export  of  wheat  from  Wisconsin  of  the  growth  of  1845, 
at  400,000  hmhQh J'— Racine  Advertiser,  May  20. 

''It  is  stated  in  the  Platteville  (Wisconsin)  American  of  2d  instant,  that 
the  army  worm  is  committing  great  ravages  on  Major  Roun tree's  meadow, 
and  on  other  farms  in  that  county,  where  they  have  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  wheat  crop.  We  have  not  heard  of  this  army  worm's  having 
invaded  either  the  wheat  or  grass  fields  in  Racine,  Walworth,  or  Rock 
cou  nties." — Racine  A  dvertiser. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Territory  we  learn  that  the  wheat  koks  finely. 
''Never,  (says  the  last  Milwaukie  Sentinel,)  it  is  said,  was  there  a  fairer  pros- 
pect for  a  large  crop  o^  wheat,  than  there  is  the  present  season." 

'•  From  all  parts  of  the  Territory  we  learn  that  the  wheat  crop  looks  fine, 
notwithstanding  the  open  winter,  and  seemingly  unfavorable  weather  until 
the  opening  of  spring.  Wisconsin  is  the  surest  wheat  country  in  the  world." 
Mdioaukie  Courier. 

So,  in  June:  "In  Wisconsin  the  wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  uncommonly 
fine.  The  impression  we  receive  from  the  various  accounts  which  reach 
lis  is,  that,  in  the  country  at  large,  the  wheat  crop  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
average  one ;  though,  taking  into  account  the  large  quantity  that  remains 
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over  from  last  year,  there  can  be  no  lack.     In  dry  sasons,  the  stalks  yield 
more  seed  in  proportion  to  the  straw  than  in  wet  ones." 

"  Milwaukie^  June  25. — The  recent  showers  we  have  been  favored  with 
throughout  the  Territory  were  as  beneficial  as  they  were  acceptable,  and 
have  advanced  the  crops  one-third,  and  our  farmers  predict  that  they  will 
have  a  better  crop  by  one-half  than  ever  before.  Wheat  at  present  averages 
six  feet  in  the  fields." 

And  yet  later  still :  "  The  Wisconsin  reapers  are  in  the  field  gathering  in 
as  good  a  crop  of  winter  wheal  as  was  ever  produced  in  the  Territory. 
One-third,  if  not  one-half  more  ground  has  been  sown  this  year  in  wheat 
than  in  any  former  year ;  and  the  yield  will  be  at  least  as  good  as  at  any 
previous  period.  The  spring  tvheat,  which  of  course  ripens  some  two  or 
three  weeks  later  than  the  winter  grain,  also  promises  to  yield  an  abundant 
crop." — Racine  Advertiser,  July  15. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Green  Bay  Republican  makes  a  favorable  report,  from 
personal  observation,  of  the  crops  in  northern  Wisconsin,  in  the  upper 
country,  bordering  on  the  Fox  river  valley.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley 
are  better  than  ever  before.     The  wheat  is  heavy  and  free  from  smut." 

"  It  is  stated  by  the  papers  in  the  Territory,  that  the  last  harvest  has  beea 
the  largest  and  most  productive  one  to  the  farmer  that  has  ever  been  gath- 
ered in  the  country.  The  surplus  wheat  raised  will  amount  to  an  immense 
quantity — Rock  Island  county  having  over  half  a  million  bushels  surplus, 
and  Walworth  county  an  equally  large  yield.  The  prospects  for  next  year 
are  still  more  flattering ;  double  the  amount  of  wheat  has  been  sown  this 
fall  that  there  was  the  last ;  and,  as  the  weather  so  far  has  been  unusually 
propitious,  the  young  grain  throughout  the  Territory  has  the  best  possible 
appearance.  From  the  quantity  of  new  land  broken  up  and  sown  in  Rock 
county,  it  is  estimated  that  the  surplus  yield  in  that  county  alone  next  year 
will  amount  to  one  million  of  bushels." 

The  following  is  from  the  Tribune  of  September  10th  :  "  We  have  often 
heard  of  the  prolific  crops  of  wheat  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  facility  with 
which  settlers  are  reimbursing  their  original  outlay,  but  the  following  from 
the  Racine  Jldvertiser  goes  ahead  of  all  previous  operations.  It  saj^s  that 
two  farmers  from  Jamesviile,  in  Rock  county,  whose  farms  adjoin,  last  fall 
had  conjointly  200  acres  of  prairie  broken  and  sown  in  wheat;  the  work 
being  performed  by  two  young  men,  with  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  boys 
to  drive,  in  a  few  weeks.  These  200  acres  of  wheat  have  recently  been  cut 
by  means  of  a  machine,  occupying  only  12J^  days,  with  an  extra  expense  of 
fifty  cents  an  acre  for  binding  and  stacking.  The  wheat  turned  out  an 
aggregate  of  5,000  bushels,  worth  $2,500,  or  an  average  of  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.  On  Friday  the  owner  came  to  Racine  with  two  wagons  loaded  with 
an  aggregate  of  205  bushels  of  wheat,  which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Richmond  at 
02^  cents  the  bushel." 

The  following  is  from  the  Tribune  of  September  15th,  in  a  letter  dated 
Dubuque,  September  1st :  "  The  crops  in  the  Territory  are  unusually  fine. 
Wheat  has  never  been  equalled  in  '  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.* 
The  increase  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Wisconsin  may  therefore  be  rated  as 
high  as  that  of  Iowa." 

The  wheat  crop  of  New  England,  being  raised  in  small  fields,  and  not 
properly  a  staple  to  any  of  thes'e  States,  is,  on  this  account,  estimated  with 
more  difficulty  than  in  those  States  where  it  necessarily  attracts  more  at- 
tention.    In  the  more  northern  sections,  the  varieties  of  spring  wheat  are 
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the  principal  ones  the  culture  of  which  is  attempted.  The  weevil  and  the 
worm  are  the  subject  of  complaint  in  Maine ;  and,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
the  former  insect  lor  some  years  past,  the  farmers  have  been  so  much  dis- 
couraged as  to  discontinue  raising  this  crop.  The  Maine  Farmer  states 
that  the  crops  in  Piscataquis  county  "  will  not  turn  out  so  well  as  was  antici- 
pated. The  wheat  crop  has  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  weevil — 
to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  farmers  have  not  considered  it  worth 
harvesting,  and,  consequently,  have  mowed  down  entire  fields  of  it,  curing 
the  same  for  foddering  purposes." 

The  Bangor  Whig  says,  that  "the  wheat  crop  in  that  vicinity  is  much 
injured,  and  many  fields  ruined  by  the  weevil  and  rust." 

In  some  parts  it  is  thought  to  have  been  ten  per  cent,  better.  As  the  crop 
of  last  year  (1844)  was  better  than  ordinary,  we  believe  that  a  deduction 
of  five  per  cent,  must  be  made  for  this  year's  crop.  The  same  was  proba- 
bly the  case  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  Vermont,  we  are  told  that,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  drought 
seriously  affected  the  crop,  so  that  it  fell  off  probably  twenty-five  per  cent., 
yet,  taking  the  whole  State,  there  was  probably  an  average  crop,  which 
would  be  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  One  in- 
formant writes :  "  Wheat,  in  1844,  was  best  at  the  north,  while  at  the  south 
it  was  less  in  quantity  and  meaner  in  quality ;  m  1845,  it  is  best  at  the  south ; 
and  as  the  population  is  mostly  at  the  south,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ten 
per  cent,  more  than  last  year  is  not  a  high  estimate."  We  beheve  this  to 
be  a  correct  conclusion,  and  have  accordingly,  as  it  corresponds  with  what 
we  can  learn  respecting  the  general  crop  of  the  State,  placed  it  at  ten  per 
cent,  increase  on  the  crop  of  1844.  Complaints  of  the  weevil  are  likewise 
made.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  State  there  has  been  some  improvement, 
however,  in  the  culture,  and  the  grain  of  Windham  county  is  estimated  at 
thirty  per  cent.  more.  This  is  attributed  to  the  application  of  lime  and  ashes, 
and  the  selection  of  soils  which  contain  magnesian  limestone,  by  which  tol- 
erable crops  have  been  secured. 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator,  also,  we  learn  that  the  wheat  crops  are  "un- 
commonly large  and  fine  in  the  vicinity  of  Burhngton" — while,  in  the  Maine 
Farmer  we  are  informed  that  the  crop  has  "come  in  well," and  there  is  an 
"  abundance  of  wheat."  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  however, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  consid- 
erably. Taking  the  State  through,  we  suppose  it  may  be  considered  at 
about  ten  per  cent,  gain  on  the  crop  of  1844. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  believed,  was  a  small  gain.  In 
the  upper  middle  section  of  the  State  the  yield  is  variously  estimated  in  dif- 
ferent towns  at  from  "tea  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent,  moye."  in 
the  southern  corresponding  section,  at  "  five  per  cent,  less."  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  "  twenty-five  per  cent,  more."  A  good  judge  residing 
there  says :  "  The  wheat  crop,  as  compared  with  that  of  1844,  is  one  fourth 
more,  and  we  attribute  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  favorable  spring  months. 
The  weather  not  being  very  warm,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  rain,  winter 
wheat  came  forward  with  grdit  rapidity,  and,  without  a  check,  ripened  for 
the  harvest.  Spring  wheat  (which  is  the  greater  crop)  was  early  sowed,  in 
consequence  of  the  ground  being  ready  for  the  plough  much  sooner  than 
usual.  Notwithstanding  that  some  few  pieces  were  affected  by  the  drought, 
we  have  had  a  better  crop  than  for  many  years  previous,  and  the  insect 
worked  much  less  than  years  before."     In  view  of  the  statements  respect- 
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ing  the  crop,  therefore,  we  place  it  at  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  that 

of  1844. 

The  crops  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  seem  to  have  been  very  sim- 
ilar with  those  of  the  adjoining  States.  In  the  former,  it  was  probably  about 
ten  per  cent,  more,  and  in  the  latter  about  fifteen  per  cent,  advance  on  the 
crop  of  1844.  In  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  November  last,  Mr.  Claudius 
Allen,  of  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  writes  respecting  wheat  as  follows  : 

"To  encourage  the  farmers  throughout  New  England  to  sow  more  wheat. 
I  can  state  that  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  wheat  sov/ed  on  my  farm  for 
forty-five  years,  and  there  have  been  but  two  or  three  years,  at  most,  when 
there  has  not  been  a  pretty  fair  crop.  In  1836  or  '37,  when  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  v/lieat  throughout  all  the  States,  there  was  here  an  entire 
failure.  On  about  four  acres,  I  did  not  receive  my  seed  sown  that  year. 
Since  then  the  crops  have  been  very  good.  For  fifteen  years  that  I  have 
owned  the  farm,  there  has  no  insect  of  any  kind  injured  the  crop  at  all,  that 
I  am  aware  of.  This  year's  crop  is  superb,  weighing  62  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  very  plump.  I  generally  soak  my  seed  in  strong  brine,  made 
of  common  salt,  with  saltpetre,  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  then  mix  with  slacked 
lime  or  poster  of  Paris.  This  season  I  have  sown  on  seven  acres  ten  bush- 
els of  seed,  raised  near  Seneca  lake,  New  York.  I  generally  change  my  seed 
once  in  three  or  four  years." 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  raises  considerable  wheat,  and  the  last  crop  was 
much  belter  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  notices  given  during  the 
harvest,  and  the  information' since  received,,  authorize  the  advance  of  15  or 
20  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  1844,  which  was  less  than  an  average  one. 
'J'hus —  ' 

The  Salem  Messenger  says  :  ''•  During  the  last  week  our  farmers  were  in 
the  midst  of  harvest.  The  golden  grain,  which  a  few  days  since  was  wa- 
ving far  and  wide  over  many  a  field,  has  bowed  its  head  to  the  sickle  of 
the  merry  harvester,  and  been  gathered  into  the  barns  of  the  husbandman. 
Scarce  any  one  complains  of  a  short  wheat  crop." 

The  Somerviile  (N.  J.)  Whig  sa37^s  :  "Last  week  some  of  our  farmers 
were  in  the  midst  of  their  harvest,  and  had  a  few  favorable^days  in  which 
to  gather  it.  Grain  has  £f  clean  and  plump  appearance,  and  the  yield  is 
generally  good." 

In  the  central  counties,  stretching  across  the  State,  the  crop  is  said  to 
have  been  full  an  average  one.  Further  north,  it  is  estimated  to  have  been 
25  per  cent,  more  ;  as  more  was  sown,  and  it  was  not  affected  by  the  rust  or 
fly. 

Similar  was  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  Delaware.  As  early  as  May,  it 
is  stated,  in  the  Wilmington  Journal,  that  "  the  prospect  of  an  abundant 
wheat  crop  was  never  so  flattering ;"  and  this  promise  seems  to  have  been 
fully  realized,  and  the  grain  was  harvested  in  fine  order,  and  above  an 
average  crop.  There  was  doubtless  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

We  notice  in  an  agricultural  paper  the  following  statement  respecting  a 
fine  yield  of  wheat:  "Edward  T.  Bellah,  elf[.,  of  Brandywine  hundred, 
Delaware,  harvested  the  past  season  358f  bushels  wheat  from  9  acres,  being 
39f  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  manured  the  field  in  the  spring,  planted  corn, 
cut  off  the  corn,  sowed  it  in  whfeat,  and  fluked  it  in  both  ways  among  the 
corn  roots,  and  gave  it  no  other  dressing  except  to  sow  39  bushels  bone 
dust  over  one  acre,  which  he  did  not  think  better  than  the  rest." 
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Mr.  J.  Sampson  also  raised  103  bushels  on  2f  acres ;  and  on  another 
field,  2  acres,  was  raised  37J  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  last  land,  it  is  said, 
a  few  yeftrs  since  would  not  have  yielded  more  than  five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  was  improved  by  two  hundred  bushels  of  shell  marl  and  ten  horse- 
cart  loads  of  compost,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of  skin  dressers,  glue  boilers, 
(fcc. 

The  crop  of  wheat  in  the  District  of  Columbia  partook  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  of  the  adjoining  States,  and,  as  a  whole,  was  a  good  one. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Texas,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  abundant ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  same  with  any  degree  of 
reliance  on  our  conclusions. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  and  estimates  already  given,  it  may  be  well 
here  to  subjoin  some  general  views  of  the  wheat  crop  throughout  the  coun- 
try, taken  from  the  public  journals  since  the  harvest. 

The  Albany  Argus  estimates  the  wheat  crop  as  follows ;  which,  as  will, be 
seen,  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  our  own  independent  deductions : 

''  First,  as  to  the  great  northern  staple,  wheat,  the  crop  is  undoubtedly  a 
large  one — more  than  an  average — and  it  has  been  secured  in  excellent  con- 
dition. This  is  the  tenor  of  advices  from  all  quarters.  Even  in  Ohio, 
where  the  wheat  crop  is  probably  less  than  an  average,  the  wheat  is  very 
clean  and  the  berry  very  white.  We  hear  neither  of  rust  nop  smut. 
Though  the  farmers  have  lost  in  quantity,  they  have  undoubtedly  gained  ia 
quality,  in  Michigan,  llUnois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  the  wheat  crop  is 
magnificent.  Every  thing  has  been  favorable.  So  likewise,  we  understand, 
is  the  wheat  crop  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  it  has  been  affected  by  the  drought — some  say  so  seriously  as 
to  shrivel  the  berry.  In  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  the  crop  is  a 
noble  on6.  In  New  England  and  New  York,  it  is  probably  less  than  aa 
average  one."  - 

Similar,  also,  is  the  conclusion  formed  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce : 

"  The  Crops. — Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  we  have  travelled 
1,000  miles  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  every  where  have  made  it  a 
point  to  observe  and  inquire  after  the  crops.  The  uniform  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  wheat  is,  that  the  crop  is  beyond  an  average.  We,  however,  saw 
many  fields  which  did  not  come  up  to  our  expectations,  while  others  were 
as  good  as  could  be  reasonably  desired.  Passing  into  Canada,  we  found 
the  wheat  crop  there  also  very  tine.  Gentlemen  from  the  interior  gave  the 
same  account.  We  also  saw  persons  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  other  western  States.  Even  in  Ohio,  the  crop  is  now  thought 
to  be  a  full  average.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  it  never  was  surpassed.  The  accounts  from  Pennsylvania  are  also 
favorable.  In  Virginia  the  crop  is  a  full  average,  and  in  Maryland  more 
than  an  average.  To  make  a  long  story  a  short  one,  it  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  largest  in  quantity, 
and  best  in  quality,  that  ever  was  gathered." 

Some  of  the  public  journals  have  estimated  the  whole  wheat  crop  as  high 
as  125,000,000.  We  believe  this  is  very  much  too  large,  and  that  it  will 
not  overgo  107,000,000.  We  prefer  to  fall  short  than  to  exceed  the  actual 
amount ;  and,  by  as  careful  review  as  we  have  been  able  to  make,  w&have 
accordingly  fixed  it,  as  in  the  table,  at  10(3,548,000  bushels. 

As  a  general  remark,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  its,  weight  and  a|)- 
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pearance  and  fitness  for  use,  the  crop  is  at  least  10  per  cent,  better.  The 
excellence  of  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  seems  attributable  in  a  measure  to  the 
cold  spring  and  the  warm  weather  immediately  succeeding,  by  which  it 
was  protected  from  the  fly  and  rust,  ripened  finely,  and  was  gathered  in 
free  from  damage  by  iinpropitious  harvesting.  If  we  might  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, also,  we  should  say  that  the  seed  nowjn  the  ground  being  free  from 
insects,  the  crop  of  the  next  year,  if  the  weather  proves  favorable,  will  be 
much  improved.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  in  our 
country  ;  and  the  vast  quantity  which  has  been  poured  forward  to  the  At- 
lantic ports  from  the  western  country  shows  that  this  surplus  has  been 
providentially  directed  at  a  period  when  it  cannot  merely  aid  in  feeding  our 
own  population,  but  also  those  who  arc  starving  abroad. 

While  collecting  the  notices  of  the  crops,  we  have  met  with  a  variety  of 
articles  in  the  agricultural  journals  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  relating  to 
the  insects  and  diseases  affecting  this  product.  Some  of  these,  and  also 
remedies  against  them,  we  subjoin,  either  in  whole  or  substance,  believing 
that  they  may  be  useful  as  memoranda  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  in  some, 
if  not  in  all  instances,  when  more  thoroughly  tested,  may  receive  confirma- 
tion. 

The  instances  recorded,  which  have  fallen  under  our  eye,  of  the  preven- 
tion of  smut,  (especially  the  dust  or  pepper  brand,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,) 
by  brining  and  liming,  are  frequent.  One  of  these  we  find  in  a  letter  to  the 
editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  from  O.  B.  Hamilton,  near  this  city,  in 
which  the  crop  from  seed  which  had  not  been  so  prepared  was  destroyed 
by  smut,  while  that  which  had  been  so  prepared  remained  untouched. 
The  Hon.  William  Carmichael,  also,  in  a  note  to  the  American  Farmer, 
refers  to  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Bombasle,-  who  used  18  lbs.  of  Glauber 
salts  to  22  gallons  of  water,  as  a  steep  ;  following  this  with  placing  his  seed- 
wheat  in  a  bed  of  quiclc-lime  (slacked  just  before  use)  on  his  barn  floor,  and 
stirring  it  up  so  as  to  cause  the  lime  to  adhere  to  the  kernels  of  grain,  and 
then  spreading  it  out  to  dry,  not  leaving  it  more  than  three  days  before 
planting.  Mr.  Carmichael  states  that  he  has  tried  the  same  plan,  and  found 
it  successful.  Mr.  W.  Rayley,  of  Anrelius,  Washington  county,  Ohio,  states 
to  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  that  he  has  used  brining  for  sixteen 
years,  and  thus  secured  his  wheat  from  the  wheat-fly  ;  while  his  neighbors, 
without  this  preparation,  have  been  often  troubled  by  it.  A  similar  testimo- 
ny as  to  its  etficacy  is  given  in  the  same  paper  by  A.  Wattles,  of  Chickasaw, 
Ohio,  who  says  that  his  limed  wheat  is  one  third  heavier  than  the  other. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator 
on  the  subject ;  "  The  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follov\^s :  (it  can  be  varied 
to  suit  convenience) — One  or  two  days  before  sowing,  put  the  seed  into  a 
vat  or  box,  then  take  strong  brine  (such  as  is  used, for  preserving  meat)  and 
heat  it  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  the  hand  in,  for  five  seconds,  and  pour  this 
over  the  wheat,  stirring  it  the  meantime  with  a  scoop  or  shovel  till  the  whole 
is  completely  wet;  two  or  three  quarts  of  brine  is  sufficient  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat ;  let  it  stand  a  few  hours  to  drain,  then  spread  it  on  the  barn  floor 
and  sprinkle  it  over  with  fine  slacked  lime  ;  stir  it  and  add  hme  until  every 
kernel  appears  white  and  dry :  it  is  then  fit  for  sowing.  It  will  only  require 
about  one  bushel  of  lime  to  ten  bushels  of  v/heat. 

"Another  simple  method  of  brining  wheat  is,  to  put  the  seed  into  a  bushel 
basket,  and  stand  this  on  a  common  wash  tub  with  slats  across,  then  pour 
on  the  brine,  shake  the  basket,  and  allow  the  surplus  brine  to  run  through 
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i  into  the  tub  below,  to  be  used  over  again.  The  rationale  of  such  prepa- 
ration is  this: — First:  it  is  beUeved  that  the  seeds  of  disease,  as  smut,  <fcc., 
and  the  minute  eggs  of  insects,  as  the  weevil,  exist  on  or  within  the  ker- 
nels of  the  grain,  and  are  destroyed  by  the  brine  and  lime.  Second  :  it  is 
known  that  salt  and  lime  are  highly  conducive  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  wheat  plant,  especially  on  soils  that  have  been  exhausted  of  their  min- 
eral salts,  and  where  these  necessary  elements  of  the  wheat  crop  are  not  re- 
stored by  good  tillage." 

A  person  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  from  Laurens 
district,  S.  C,  says  :  "  I  have  been  soaking  my  seed  ivheat  in  bluestone, 
(sulphate  of  copper.)  one  pound  to  five  bushels — water  enough  to  cover; 
leaving  it  to  soak  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  rolling  it  in  ashes, 
and  have  found  this  method  a  full  preventive  against  smut.  VVith  the  same 
effect  I  have  tried,  for  five  bushels  of  seed  wheat  one  pound  of  saltpetre, 
two  pounds  of  Glauber  salts,  two  pounds  of  copperas ;  and  1  never  had  smut 
in  wheat  when  I  used  either  of  these  preparations." 

The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  gives  an  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  an  insect  in  some  wheat  which  Gen.  Harmon,  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  this  product,  supposes  may  be  connected 
with  the  causes  of  the  malady — Thus :  •'  We  saw  yesterday,  at  General 
Harmon's,  twenty  or^more  small  brown  bugs,  which  have  lately  emerged  from 
kernels  of  smut  wheat,  leaving  a  small  opening  in  the  grain  of  smut,  like  the 
aperture  in  the  pea,  through  which  the  pea  bug  escapes.  General  II.  placed 
full  heads  of  smut,  before  the  wheat  was  ripe,  into  a  closely  wrapped  paper, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  any  insect  would  be  developed  in  the  heads  of 
smut.  The  insect  and  heads  were  together  when  we  saw  them  yesterday. 
Mr.  Harmon  thinks  that  this  insect  is  somehow  the  cause  of  this  malady. 
At  Mr.  Elisha  Harmon's  we  saw  a  head  of  wheat  free  from  smut  on  one 
side,  while  every  kernel  on  the  other  was  nothing  but  smut." — Genesee 
Farmer. 

We  find  an  interesting  statement  respecting  the  weevil,  in  a  communica- 
tion from  Kentucky  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  from  which  we  now 
quote  it : 

'■'A  new  fact. — It  is  generally  beheved  that  the  eggs  of  weevil  de- 
posited in  the  grains  of  wheat  are  hatched  out  in  thesame  season  before 
winter ;  or,  if  not  hatched  out  thehy  that  they  perish  and  do  no  injury  to 
the  grain.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the  white  weevil,  but  it  is  not  true 
of  the  black.  In  the  fall  of  1843,  two  years  ago,  I  received  from  Virginia 
a-shot  bag  filled  with  Conner  wheat — an  early  ripening  variety,  much  val- 
ued by  some  farmers  in  that  Slate.  It  was  a  fair,  sound,  beautiful  sample  of 
grain.  I  had  just  sown  before  its  reception  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
variety,  and  determined  to  keep  this  to  sow  the  next  year,  fearing  some  ac- 
cident to  the  seeded  crop.  The  shot  bag  of  wheat  was  very  carefully  put 
away  in  a  clothes  press — so  carefully  that  it  did  not  again  come  to  light  till 
about  ten  days  ago.  On  opening  the  bag  a  number  of  black  weevils  were 
seen,  which  had  come  out.  Others  were  in  the  act  of  coming  out  of  the 
grain  ;  and,  on  cutting  open  grains  which  appeared  sound,  the  insect  was 
found  in  the  grain.  Do  not  the  eggs  of  insects  remain  dormant,  like  seeds 
ol  plants,  till  the  proper  conjuncture  of  circumstances  for  their  active  exist- 
ence takes  place  ?  This  may  not  be  for  years,  or  may  happen  the  same 
year. 

"  The  black  weevil  also  hatched  out  of  grain  here  of  the  present  yearns 
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harvest^  for  one  of  my  neighbors  culled  from  his  field  a  small  sack  of  wheati 
he  thought  might  be  a  vahiable  kind,  cleaned  it  out,  and  suspended  it  by  a 
rope  in  an  upper  room  of  a  house.  Wh'en  he  took  it  down  to  sow,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  found  great  numbers  of  black  weevil  hatched  out,  since  har« 
vest,  in  his  sack  of  selected  wheat.  The  conclusion  at  which  1  arrived  is, 
that  no  season  favorable  to  the  active  life  of  these  insects  has  occurred  here 
in  1843  or  1844;  but  that  this  season,  being  favorable,  not  only  those  de- 
posited this  year,  but  those  also  remaining  dormant  in  the  grain,  deposited 
in  previous  years,  have  been  excited  into  active  existence.  Great  injury 
has  been  done  by  these  insects  tlfis  year  in  this  State,  and  much  of  the 
wheat  cleaned  out  has  been  destroyed  by  black  weevil ;  and,  in  cases  where 
it  was  got  out  of  the  straw  and  left  in  the  chaff,  it  has  been  injured  by  white 
weevil— a  circumstance  causing  astonishment;  as  leaving  it  in  the  chaff 
has  been  thought  a  sure  preventive  of  injury  by  them.  The  wheat  left  ia 
the  stacks  till  this  time  is  also  generally  injured,  and,  in  some  stacks,  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  white  weevil.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  us 
how  to  avoid  these  injuries  to  the  grain  after  it  is  made? 

'JOHN  LEWIS. 
"  Llangollen,  Ky.,  October  18,  1845." 

A  new  insect  in  wheat  is  described  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Cultivator: 
for  May,  from  Bucks  county.  Pa.  He  says:  "It  is  a  small  green  worm, 
about  an  inch  in  length  ;  its  head  is  brownish  green,  with  two  brown  spots 
upon  it.  The  worm  ascends  the  stalk  of  wheat  soon  after  it  has  put  out 
in  head,  cuts  off  the  head,  and  feeds  upon  the  top  of  the  standing  part."  He 
apprehends  great  injury  to  the  wheat  crop  there,  unless  some  remedy  is  dis- 
covered, and  supposes  it  may  be  the  army  worm  ;  but  the  editor  of  the  Cul- 
tivator speaks  of  it  as  hiqw  to  him. 

Another  insect  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  as  found  in  llHnois  : 
"  We  are  informed  that  a  very  singular  and  destructive  insect  has  made  its 
appearance  in  parts  of  Will  county,  where  it  makes  itself  very  disagreeably 
destructive.  It  is  a  small  fly,  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ia 
size  when  grown.  It  has  four  wings,  which,  when  folded  upon  the  back, 
present  the  shape  of  a  diamond.  They  were  discovered  at  wheat  harvest, 
when  their  presence  was  indicated  by  the  heads  of  wheat  turning  white. 
The  insect  was  found  in  myriads,  covering  the  straw,  particularly  about  the 
joints.  Upon  touching  the  wheat  stalks  they  would  fall,  as  if  dead,  to  the 
ground.  When  the  wheat  was  cut  they  took  to  the  cornfields,  if  near, 
where  they  are  now  making  themselves  much  at  home  within  the  husks  or 
under  the  sheaths  about  the  stalks.  Corn  which  was  not  too  far  ripened 
when  they  found  it,  died  immediately.  They  are  now  preying  on  the 
young  wheat,  which  they  eat  off  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  tak- 
ing all  clean  as  tiiey  go.  They  are  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  have  beea 
from  the  first ;  and  the  ground  is  perforated  with  holes  made  by  thera. 
Their  scent  is  that  of  the  bed-bug,  and  a  field  of  them  is  anything  but  de- 
lightful. The  ant-eater,  which  preys  on  the  aphides,  preys  also  on  this  in- 
ject." 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  mention  an  essay  on  the  wheat  fly,  by 
Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  published  originally  in  the  New  York  (Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture  and  Science,  as  a  pamphlet  which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  farmers  in  the  wheat-growing  States,  In  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  the  eminent  agriculturist  of  England,  addressed  to  Charles 
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Fox,  of  Gross  Isle,  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  (and  published  in  the  Michi« 
gan  Farmer,)  by  whom  he  was  consulted  on  tlie  cause  and  cure  of  smut 
and  rust  in  wheat,  the  Professor  says :  ''  About  the  smut  and  rust,  your  no- 
tice is  all  rio-ht — steeping  in  a  solution  of  salt  that  will  float  an  egg,  and  thea 
drying  the  wet  seed  with  quick  lime  ;  fermented  urine,  blue  vitriol,  (sul- 
phate of  copper,)  and  arsenic,  are  also  used  as  steeps  f©r  the  same  purpose 
of  killing  the  fungus,  with  greater  or  less  effect.  The  rust  arises  from  the 
over-luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  your  wheat,  which  will  diminish;  but 
especially  from  the  wetness  of  your  soil,  or  the  rains  and  mists  to  which,  ia 
the  midst  of  so  much  water,  your  land  may  be  subject.  A  good  dose  of 
lime,  perhaps  plastering-  yoi^r  wheat,  might  help  this  disease;  but  it  will 
lessen  as  your  land  is  better  drained,  and  rendered  drier." 

And  in  relation  to  rust  in  wheat,  we  add  the  following  statement,  which 
may  deserve  some  notice  : 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  states  that  he  has  recently  ex- 
amined many  rusted  stalks  of  wheat  with  a  magnifying  glass  of  a  very 
hi^h  power,  and  finds  the  outer  covering  of  the  straw  burst  open,  the  edges 
raised  up,  and  through  the  apertures  thus  made  the  particles  of  rust  pro- 
trude. The  appearance  of  the  rust  he  states  to  be  that  of  dried  mucilagi- 
nous matter.  The  rust  in  this  case  examined  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  red  rust,  which  is  entirely  external,  and  can  be  washed  off." 

Further  accounts  of  methods  of  preparing  seed-wheat  to  prevent  disease^ 
ifcc,  will  be  found  in  connexion  with  several  articles  on  the  culture  of 
wheat,  (fee.,  in  the  appendix  No.  2.  ' 

The  statement  in  the  appendix  signed  ''  A  farmer  in  Tompkins  county  ' 
taken  from  the  Cultivator  for  January,  1846,  is  one  deserving  of  attention. 
Another,  in  the  same  paper  of  July,  1845,  contains  an  extract  from  Van- 
couver's Survey  of  Devonshire,  England,  in  which  the  surveyor  ascribes  the 
rust  and  mildew  to  weakness  and  tenderness,  in  consequence  of  late  sowing 
and  bad  situations.  He  says :  "  District  No.  1. — The  mildew  or  rust  is  but 
little  known,  except  in  small  enclosures  and  low  situations,  where  the  crop 
is  excluded  from  a  free  circulation  of  air  ;  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  fields  are  large,  and  the  division  mounds  are  covered  only 
with  dwarf  hazel  or  willow  and  creeping  brambles,  the  evil  is  by  na 
means  such  as  to  require  particular  notice.  District  No.  4. — Late  sown 
wheat  is  found  to  be  particularly  subject  to  rust  or  mildew,  and  is  much 
complained  of.  No.  5. — Wheat  sown  late  is  always  more  or  less  injured 
by  rust  or  mildew.  No.  6. — When  turnips  fail,  the  land  is  sown  with 
wheat,  the  early  sown  crops  of  which  are  the  best  sample,  and  by  far  the 
freer  from  rust  or  mildew.  No.  7. — The  late  sown  wheat  is  always  very- 
liable  to  rust  or  mildew." 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of  Agriculture,  (a  standard  work,)  after  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject,  recommends,  as  prevention  of  rust :  1st,  cul- 
tivating hardy  kinds ;  2d,  early  sowing ;  3d,  raising  early  varieties;  4th, 
thick  sowing  ;  5tb,  changes  of  seed  ;  6th,  consolidating  the  soil ;  7th, 
using  saline  manures  ;  Sth,  improving  the  course  of  crops  ;  9th,  extirpating 
all  plants  that  are  receptacles  of  rust ;  lOth,  protecting  wheat  plants  by  other 
crops.  Ia  some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  it  is  said  that  early  sowing 
will  expose  the  crop  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  France,  M,  A.  do  Jussieu  said  that  he  had  recently 
seen  several  ears  of  wheat  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  ergot.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  disease  is  generally  almost  entirely  confiaed  to  rye. 
10 
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The  following  method  of  managing  seed  wheat  is  given  in  a  public  jour- 
nal, as  derived  from  an  experienced  wheat  grower.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  some  : 

"  Before  entering  upon  his  harvest,  he  selects  a  portion  of  his  field  for 
seed,  and  reserves  that  for  his  last  cutting.  As  his  harvests  are  large,  this 
portion  gets  fully  ripe  before  he  is  ready  to  cut  it.  Afier  drawing  and 
mowing  away  the  rest  of  his  crop,  he  secures  this  also  ;  but,  instead  of 
placing  it  in  a  mow  or  stack,  he  puts  it  on  a  scaffolding  over  his  barn  floor. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  the  seed-wheat  from  being  affected  by  the  steam 
which  rises  from  wheat,  and  which  he  thinks  would  injure  it.  When  seed- 
ing time  comes,  he  threshes  out  his  seed,  and  sows  it  without  anyprepara- 
lion.  He  has  pursued  this  course  a  number  of  years,  and  has  never  had 
smut  in  his  wheat  to  any  extent  since  he  adopted  it." 

Besides  the  varieties  of  wheat  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  crops  above,  we  may  here  notice  some  others,  which 
seem  to  possess  qualities  which  entitle  them  to  consideration.  A  kind 
called  the  Etrurian  wheat,  introduced  by  Commodore  Stewart,  possessing, 
as  is  said,  all  the  advantages  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has,  besides,  a  re- 
markably strong  and  vigorous  stalk,  has  been  cultivated  with  success,  by 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Zollickoffer,  of  Maryland.  Accounts  of  this  variety  may 
be  found  with  that  of  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  in  appendix  No.  2.  Two 
other  kinds  are  thus  noticed  in  the  American  Farmer.  Mr.  Smelizer's  let- 
ter will  also  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  2,  just  mentioned.  Samples  of 
some  of  these  kinds  of  wheat,  as  well  as  the  Etrurian,  have  been  received, 
and  will  be  distributed  from  the  Patent  Office  to  the  members  of  Congress. 

"  The  Baltimore  American  notices  a  specimen  of  white  wheat,  very  re- 
markable for  its  extraordinary  size,  which  was  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pearson,  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore,  who  has  this 
year  raised  about  three  hundred  bushels,  the  produce  being  estimated  at 
forty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  stalks  are  about  six  feet  high,  very  stout 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  grain  fully  one-half  larger  than  the  ordinary  red 
wheat.  The  strength  of  the  stalks  enables  it  to  stand  the  wind  and  rain, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  smut. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Pearson  purchased  and  sowed  a  quantity  of  wheat 
procured  from  New  York ;  among  which  several  heads  appeared  towering 
several  feet  above  the  other  grain.  These  were  carefully  collected,  pro- 
ducing about  a  gill  of  grain  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  Mr.  Pearson  has  succeed- 
ed in  raising  from  them  the  quantity  above  mentioned.  He  supposes  it  to 
be  a  species  of  Chinese  wheat,  the  description  of  which  it  closely  resem- 
bles." In  a  letter  received  at  the  Patent  Office  from  Messrs.  Pearson,  re- 
lating to  this  wheat,  it  is  said  :  "  This  present  crop  was  sown  after  the  mid- 
dle of.  October,  last  year.  It  was  soaked  over  night  in  brine  strong  enough 
to  bear  an  egg^  which  will  float  any  cheat,  garlic,  or  other*trash  that  might 
be  in  it  and  assist  in  sprouting ;  it  is  then  drawn  off,  spread  upon  a  floor 
a  short  time,  and  sown." 

Again  :  "  Mr.  Henry  R.  Sreiellzer,  near  Middletown,  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  has  raised  this  year,  from  4i  acres,  212  bushels  and  43  lbs.  of 
wheat,  which  is  over  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  called  the  '  Oregon.' " 
The  Catociin  Enterprise  says  the  land  was  carefully  surveyed  by  George 
Bowlers,  esq  ,  and  the  wheat  threshed  by  the  machine  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Henry,  who  saw  it  measured.  It  was  sown  on  the  5th  October  last,  not 
qxnte  1^  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  color,  and  smooth 
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chaff.  Mr.  S.  ^Iso  raised  the  "  China"  wheat,  which  yielded,  as  near  as 
could  be  ascertained,  about  47  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  this  is  a  most  beautiful 
white  wheat,  ripens  early,  and  is  said  never  to  have  been  injured  by  the 
Hessian  fly,  mildew,  or  smut.  This  and  the  "  Oregon"  is  on  sale  by  R. 
Sinclair  &  Co. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  from  R.  E.  C.  Downes, 
esq..  Church  Hill,  Dorchester  county,  Maryland,  says:  ^'I  have  just  seen  a 
bunch  of  perfect  wheat,  of  the  yellow-bearded  variety,  consisting  of  76 
stalks  from  one  grain.  The  stalks  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  height,  good 
lieads,  and  perfectly  ripe.  It  was  raised  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place, 
and  has  been  left  here  for  exhibition,  and  to  be  forwarded  to  your  city.  I 
have  never  before  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  and  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  of  tlie 
wheat  crop — at  least  to  me." 

"  Washington  wheat. — This  is  a  white-bearded  wheat,  with  very  large 
well  filled  heads,  offered  for  sale  at  Coates's  seed  store.  Market  street,  Phila- 
dtilphia.  it  is  part  of  the  produce  of  a  single  head  of  21  grains,  which 
came  from  Italy  with  Greenough's  statue  of  Washington,  and  sent  from 
Washington  city  by  Hon.  O.H.  Smith,  of  United  States  Senate,  to  his 
nephew,  William  Parry,  of  Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  who  has  given 
it  its  present  name.'' 

Another  kind  of  wheat,  a  small  quantity  of  which  has  been  received  and 
will  be  distributed,  is  called  the  Aguirre  wheat,  from  Spain,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  account  of  it  from  the  Albany  Cul- 
tivator, and  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Townsend,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
ISo.  2. 

A  variety  of  wheat  called  the  Alabama  or  Hackleman  wheat  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  an  account  of  which  will  also  be  found  in  the 
same  appendix. 

The  American  Farmer  for  August  mentions  a  sample  of  wheat  grown 
by  Thomas  Duckett,  som^e  of  the  heads  of  which  yielded  100  grains.  This 
was  raised,  he  states,  on  a  field  from  which  two  consecutive  crops  of  cora 
had  been  gathered. 

Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the  Mediterranean  wheat,  and  the  price 
reduced.  The  American  Farmer  notices  this  fact,  and  furnishes  a  method 
of  remedying  the  difMculty,  as  follows  :  "  The  price  of  this  wheat  is  about 
five  to  seven  cents  less  than  other  varieties  ;  and  the  flour  made  from  it,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  has  been  reduced,  by  the  inspectors,  in  the  standard. 
In  a  recent  visit  to  Washington  county,  Maryland,  we  mentioned  this 
fact  to  our  friend,  Mr.  J.  Funk,  on  Beaver  creek,  a  gentleman  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  his  wheat  crops,  having  raised  thirty-three  bushels  per  acre 
in  succession  off  the  same  field,  with  no  other  manure  than  that  obtained 
from  the  barn  yard.  He  informed  us  that  such  had  been  the  case  in  his 
vicinity,  but  that  when  his  grain  was  sent  to  mill,  he  directed  that  notice 
should  be  given  a  day  before  grinding ;  accordingly,  he  repaired  to  the 
mill,  spread~out  the  wheat,  and  sprinkled  it  with  water,  and  thus  left  it  till 
the  following  day,  when  it  was  suflaciently  dry  to  grind  ;  and  his  flour  was 
equal  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to  that  from  wheat  of  any  other  variety." 

A  variety  of  interesting  articles  relating  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  dec, 
which  have  been  gathered  from  periodicals  and  journals,  both  of  our 
country  and  from  abroad,  will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  2,  among  which 
we  would  meiation,  as  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  the  utility  of  deep 
ploughing,  charcoal  as  a  nwinure,  the  views  of  Mr.  McYean  relating  to  the 
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wheat  districts  of  New  York,  and  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator  as  to  the  wheat  crop  for  1846,  with  experiments  in  wheat  cul- 
ture, (fcc,  proper  time  of  sowing,  (kc,  McNaill's  and  Uaderhili^s  state- 
ments respecting  the  culture  oi  wheat,  <fcc. 

A  mode  of  putting  in  wheat,  called  ribbing ,  as  practised  in  England,  we 
find  described  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Stark  county,  in 
that  State,  and  which  the  editor  recommends  as  "  worthy  of  trial."  We 
give  the  extract  as  it  stands  in  one  of  the  public  journals : 

"  Ribbing  in  tvheat. — Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  Stark  county,  near  Mas- 
sillon,  whom  we  visited  a  few  days  since,  practises  a  mode  of  putting  in 
wheat  that  is  called,  in  his  native  country,  (England,) « ribbing ;'  and,  from 
his  experience  in  this  country,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  superior  to  the  com- 
mon mode  of  sowing,  at  least  for  his  kind  of  soil,  which  is  a  fine  hazel 
loam,  or  what  was  called  'oak  plains'  in  that  region,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  this  crop.  After  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  ploughed  and  harrowedg 
till  it  is  in  what  would  commonly  be  called  good  order  for  sowing,  Mr. 
Noble  goes  over  it  with  small  narrow  one-horse  ploughs,  made  for  the  pur» 
\«ose,  and  which  leaves  the  land  in  open  furrows  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
and  ten  or  eleven  inches  apart ;  the  seed  is  then  sown  one  bushel  to  the 
acre,  and  the  ground  harrowed  once  over,  lengthwise  of  the  furrows.  This 
harrowing  brings  the  seed  into  the  furrows  and  covers  it  there,  and  leaves 
slight  ridges  between  ;  so  that  the  plants  appear  as  if  drilled  in  rows,  and 
the  ridges  afford  them  protection  in  winter,  and  keep  the  ground  in  a  mel- 
lower state  in  summer,  besides  affording  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  &c.  We 
think  the  plan  eminently  worthy  of  trial,  especially  on  such  lands  as  are 
subject  to  '  winter  killing.'  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  plan  of  ploughing 
in  wheat,  practised  by  many.  With  a  gang  of  ploughs,  or  a  machine  for 
making  three  or  four  furrows  at  once,  which  Mr,  Noble  intends  to  construct 
for  this  purpose,  the  amount  of  labor  will  be  very  much  reduced." — Ohio 
Cultivator. 

Harrowing  wheat  in  the  spring  is  also  stated  to  be  useful,  and  a  cot- 
respondent  of  one  of  the  papers  says :  '•  That  having,  one  year,  left  his 
harrow  in  the  wheat  field  all  winter,  he  was  obliged  to  drag  it  across  his 
wheat  when  he  removed  it  early  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  track  of  the 
harrow  was  plainly  perceptible  through  the  season,  in  the  greater  thrifti- 
ness  of  that  part  of  the  grain.  The  next  year  he  harrowed  a  few  acres  of 
his  wheat  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  would  permit,  and  found  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  harrowed  wheat  grew  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity, and  turned  out  decidedly  a  heavier  crop  than  any  other  part  of  the 
field,  though  all  was  sowed  at  the  same  time."  The  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer  says :  ^'  For  the  extensive  growing  of  wheat,  no  manure  is  equal 
to  the  large  German  clover,  plastered  and  ploughed  under ;  and  every  farmer 
who  will  give  to  his  wheat  fields  every  third  year  a  crop  of  clover,  will  not 
'sacrifice  his  ultimate  interest.'"  Another  writer  recommends  the  follow- 
ing top  dressing  for  wheat:  "Salt;  salt  and  lime;  salt,  lime,  and  ashes; 
soot;  soot  and  ashes,  make  excellent  top-dressings  for  wheat,  if  salt 
should  be  applied  alone,  two  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  proper  quantity;  if 
salt  and  lime,  two  bushels  of  salt  and  ten  of  lime  should  b3  sown  to  the 
acre ;  if  soot  alone,  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  if  soot  and 
ashes,  ten  bushels  of  each  will  form  a  most  valuable  mixture." 

It  is  often  desirable  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop  as  it  stands 
on  the  ground ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  done  in  England  with  very  considera- 
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ble  accuracy,  in  the  manner  thus  described :  ''About  the  time  the  wheat  is 
blooming,  generally  about  the  beginning  of  June,  (winter  wheat  in  Eng* 
land,)  a  person  will  go  round  with  a  gauge  secreted  in  a  hollow  cane,  whicli 
forms,  when  opened,  a  triangle,  and  represents  a  certain  portion  of  an  acre 
of  ground.  This  is  placed  over  various  portions  of  the  crop,  in  the  best 
and  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  field.  The  number  of  ears  of  wheat  within  the 
triangle  is  counted,  and  the  probable  quality  of  the  grain  is  taken  into  cal- 
culation, according  as  the  spring  has  been  wet  or  dry.  On  the  former  sup- 
position, the  grain  is  likely  to  shrink ;  on  the  latter,  to  harden  and  corhe 
out  plump.  It  may  be  observed,  that  if  there  has  been  a  good  general 
rain  during  the  last  ten  days  of  April,  and  the  first  ten  days  of  May,  on 
the  average  no  more  wet  is  required  in  that  climate  (England)  for  wheat. 
An  expert  gauger  will  form  a  very  accurate  esiimate  of  the  probable  pro- 
duce of  a  given  district  by  this  method."  "the  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer 
states  that,  by  actual  counting,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  weighing  62  pounds,  contained  in  round  numbers  about  550,000 
kernels:  so  that  if  we  were  sure  that  every  grain  sown  v/ould  grow  and 
come  to  ma:turity,  taking  42,360  square  feet  for  an  acre,  and  dividing  each 
foot  into  four  compartments,  and  placing  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  centre  of 
each,  the  whole  acre  would  only  require  four-fifths  of  a  bushel. 

We  add  here  a  statement,  which  we  find  in  one  of  the  public  journalSj 
respecting  the  difference  of  weight  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  some  of  the 
States,  as  it  sometimes  may  be  useful.  The  writer  says  : 
,  "As  I  have  seen  some  statemenXs  in  the  papers  as  to  the  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  raised  by  some  farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  I  would  remark  that  the 
Pennsylvania  bushel,  and  that  generally  used  in  Maryland,  is  larger  thaa 
the  Virginia  standard  bushel  by  nearly  three  half  pints.  The  greatest 
weight  I  have  seen,  to  which  the  Pennsylvania  wheat  reached,  was  69J 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  My  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  William  Pendleton, 
liad  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat,  of  his  raising,  by  the  Virginia  standard  meas- 
ure, weighed  accurately  on  the  flour  scales  (patent  balances)  in  the  Honey- 
wood  mills,  which  weighed  68|  pounds  strong  draught." 

"  Grain  measures, — By  a  law  of  Indiana,  passed  last  winter,  the  weight  of 
a  bushel  of  grain  is  fixed  as  follows : 

A  bushel  of  merchantable  v/heat  shall  be  taken  and  given,  in  all  contracts^ 
at  sixty  pounds. 

A  bushel  of  rye  shall  consist  of  fifty  six  pounds. 

A  bushel  of  corn  shall  be  taken  at  fifty  six  pounds. 

A  bushel  of  flax  seed  at  fifty  six  pounds. 

A  standard  bushel  of  merchantable  barley  shall  consist  of  forty  eighl 
pounds. 

A  standard  bushel  of  oats  shall  consist  of  thirty-three  pounds. 

These  weights  of  the  respective  grains  now  constitute  in  Indiana  the  le- 
gal standard  bushel ;  and,  under  a  contract  to  deliver  so  many  bushels  of 
grain,  the  delivery  of  these  weights  per  bushel  will  constiiute  a  legal 
tender.'* 

Professor  Lindley,  of  London,  speaking  of  the  maturity  of  grain,  says; 
**  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  further  north  grain  can  be  made  to  grow, 
the  shorter  is  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  comes  to  maturity.  It  has  also 
been  observed,  that  when  it  is  grown  in  the  extreme  north,  when  used  as 
seed  ill  the  southern  country,  it  gives  its  first  produce  more  speedily,  ripea- 
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ing  in  a  much  shorter  time ;  although  at  the  second  sowing  it  loses  its- 
quahty." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  the  quality  of  wheat  raised  in  dif-^ 
fercnt  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  kind  of  manure  which  may  be  used' 
to  advantage  in  the  production  of  this  grain,  are  thus  stated  :  "  Wheat  is- 
known  to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  all  grains,  because  it  contains  a  larger 
quantity  of  gluten.  But  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  generally  understood,  ex- 
cept by  scientific  agriculturists,  that  this  quantity  of  gluten  may  be  varied* 
both  by  climate  and  the  character  of  manure  -,  yet  such  is,  nevertheless,  a 
well-attested  fact.  1st.  Wheat  of  warm  climates  has  more  gluten, is  harderj 
aiiid  less  easy  to  grind.  The  difference  between  the  two,  in  climates  not 
very  distant,  may  be  safely  calculated  thus  : 


Starch 

Gluten 

Sugar 

Gum 

Bran 

Water 


2d.  The  gluten  of  wheat  may  be  increased  by  the  character  of  the  ma- 
nure used,  thus : 

GluteD. 

Wheat,  average  crop  -  -  .  -  .  19.00 

Wheat  raised  on  soil  manured  with  ox  blood  -  -  34.24 

W^heat  manured  with  human  urine  -  -  -  35.01 

Wheat  manured  with  human  f^ces  ...  33.94 

Wheat  manured  with  horse  manure  -  -  -  13  68 

Wheat  manured  with  cow  manure  .  -  -  11.96 


Warm  climate. 

Cold  climate 

-    56.05 

71.49 

-    14.55 

10.96 

-      8.48 

4.72 

.     4.90 

2.32 

-      2.30 

-    12.30 

10.00 

98.58 

99.49 

From  so  much  of  the  above  facts  as  show  how  far  climate  varies  the> 
quantity  of  gluten,  it  results  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  Alabama 
wheat  over  the  northern.     Now  what  is  this  advantage,  as  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes?     I  will  explain.     Two  pounds  of  Cincinnati  flour  was 
weighed  out,  and  to  it  was  added  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yeast ;  two 
pounds  of  McAlroy's  (Alabama)  flour  was  weighed,  and  in  like  manner  was 
added  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yeast ;  both  were  accurately  weighed  ia 
the  same  scales,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  both  made  into  loaves  and  baked> 
in  the  same  oven.     The  result  was  as  follows:  The  Cincinnati  flour  yield- 
ed a  loaf  weighing  3  lbs. ;  gain  f ;  or  33  per  cent.    McAlroy's  flour  yielded  a 
Joaf  weighing  3J  lbs. ;  gain  4.14,  or  55  per  cent.    The  gain  in  Alabama^ 
flour  22  per  cent. !  or.  every  five  barrels  of  Alabama  flour  is  equal  to  six  of 
northern  flour.     But,  says  one,  the  northern  flour  must  be  the  better  ;  be- 
cause, look  at  the  loaf;  it  is  whiter  and  lighter.    True  ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  difference  with  respect  to  whiteness,  is  the  difference  in  the- 
preparation  and  grinding ;  and  the  tc-^  'igbtness,  is  chiefly  in  the  absence  of 
gluten.     The  quantity  of  the  flour  may  be  affecttd  by  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion and  grinding  j  but  the  quantity  of  the  several  principles  composing  it  - 
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cannot.    The  same  quantity  of  starch,  gUiten,  &c.,  must  be  retained,  whether 
the  wheat  be  ground  in  a  gdod  or  bad  mill." — Mo7i. 

These  facts  are  interesting,  and  deserve  attention.     We  have  already- 
given  some  account  of  the  Alabama  or  Hackleman  wheat,  as  it  is  termed  ia 
anOhio  paper. — (See  appendix  No.  2 ) 

BARLEY. 

The  crop  of  barley  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  more  than  half  the 
crop  of  the  whole  country  is  grown,  was  in  general  a  very  good  one — better 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Taking  the  census  of  that  State  for  the  year 
1844  as  our  basis,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  estimate  in 
the  table.  The  accounts  we  have  reeeived  respecting  it,  except  in  some 
few  sections,  are  most  limited.  In  the  northe'astern  section  of  the  State  it  was 
about  "  10  per  cent,  more."  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  below  Al- 
banyjit  is  considered  as  having  been  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
in  some  counties  *'  15  or  20  per  cent."  West  of  the  Hudson,  and  below 
the  Mohawk,  while  it  fell  off  in  Schoharie  county,  it  was  a  fair  average  in.' 
Otsego  county.  On  the  Mohawk,  also,  and  above,  it  was  also  '^  an  average 
crop."  Still  further  to  the  west  and  to  the  north,  it  varied  from  "  10  to  15 
per  cent,  increase."  In  the  more  western  central  counties,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  the  increase  in  some  sections  was  yet  larger;  "20, 
25,  30,^'  and  even  in  some  cases  it  is  thought  to  have  been  as  high  as  "  50 
per  cent."  As  the  barley  crop  in  this  State  is  shown,  by  the  late  State 
census,  to  have  been  previously  under-estimated,  the  amount  of  the  crop 
will  be  comparatively  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  We  sup- 
pose it  may  have  reached  an  average  of  about  15  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1844,  according  to  the  State  census. 

In  some  of  the  New  England  States  the  crop  is  said  to  be  "  coming  more 
into  repute  every  year.  Its  excellent  qualities  for  feeding  give  it  great  com- 
mendation ;  and  its  value  as  a  crop  to  stock  after  is  surpassed  only  by 
ihe  wheat  crop."  Of  the  crop  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  we  can  gather 
but  iittiCj  except  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  better  crop — probably  5  per 
cent.  more.  In  Yermont  it  was  equal  or  something  better  than  the  crop  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  increase  may  be  fixed  at  the  average  crop  of 
about  5  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts,  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  State, 
though  but  little  was  raised,  there  was  probably  an  increase  of  10  to  15  per 
cent.  The  same  was  likewise  the  case  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  In 
the  western,  however,  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off,  from  the  drought 
which  prevailed  in  June  and  July.  On  the  whole,  there  was  an  average 
crop  of  8  per  cent.  The  crop  in  both  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  is 
■small,  and  may  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  States.  So 
little  attention,  comparatively,  is  p'-_:c  to  this  crop  in  nearly  all  the  remain- 
ing States,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  satisfactory  estimate.  It 
was,  as  is  supposed,  about  an  average  crop  in  New  Jersey,  and  considerable 
less  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it  suffered  severely  by  the  drought.  In  the  south- 
esstern,  eastern,  and  central  sections,  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  from 
*'25  to  30  per  cent. ;"  and,  taking  the  whole  State  through,  we  believe  it 
must  have  been  less  than  the  crop  of  1844  by  "  about  10  per  cent."  In  the 
States  south  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  most  part  the  decrease  must  have  been 
equally  large,  if  not  larger,  from  the  same  cause.  They,  however,  pro- 
duce so  little,  that  the  general  result  can  be  but  partially  affected  by  this 
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diminution.      In  an  agricultural  paper  in  Virginia,  however,  it  is  thus 
recommended : 

"  Barley  a  profitable  crop, — There  is  constant  demand  for  this  article  in 
the  west,  where  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  is  immense.  It  is  a  very 
sure  crop,  and  liable  to  none  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  wheat ;  yields  about 
double  the  quantity,  and  commands  a  higher  price.  Those  who  have  cul- 
tivated it  in  this  vicinity,  we  understand,  have  succeeded  well.  We  make 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Winchester  Virginia  Farmer:  '  The  cultivation  of  barley  has  been  of 
late  years  much  neglected  in  Virginia.  We  find,  however,  here  and  there 
some  {qvi  of  our  friends  disposed  to  give  it  some  degree  of  attention,  as  a 
grain  worthy  their  notice ;  and,  among  those  who  have  been  the  most 
successful  in  producing  a  fine  crop,  we  would  note  the  case  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
John  Bruce,  of  this  place.  From  a  four- acre  lot  we  are  told  this  gentleman 
raised,  during  the  present  season,  two  hundred  and  ten  bushels  of  cleaa 
barley,  averaging,  as  will  be  seen,  fifty  two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre, 
making  the  round  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  dollars  and  ten 
cents,  and,  after  deducting  interest  of  land,  cost  of  labor,  seed,  &c.,  yielding 
Mm  the  handsome  profit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Now,  if  there 
is  any  other  crop  that  comes  up  to  this,  or  any  farmer  who  has  derived  a 
greater  profit  in  cultivating  the  same  number  of  acres  in  small  grain  this 
season,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fruitful  yield  of  barley,  and  its  freeness  from  fly  or  other  infections  so 
common  to  wheat,  we  sre  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  a 
great  staple  in  portions  of  the  valley.  The  Winchester  brewery  will  give 
seventy  five  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  required  to  weigh  forty  six  pounds  to 
the  bushel.' " 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky— which,  however,  raise  only  a  small  crop — -^ 
there  was  about  an  average  yield  ;  perhaps  "  a  slight  advance ''  on  the  crop  of 
the  previous  year.  In  Ohio,  on  the  eastern  central  border,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable falhng  off ;  probably  "  30  per  cent,  less."  In  the  more  northern 
counties  it  was  "about  equal"  to  the  crop  of  1844.  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  a  slight  increase ;  perhaps  "  10  per  cent,  more."  In  the 
southwestern,  from  the  central,  "  25  per  cent,  more."  In  the  Miami  valley, 
however,  the  individual  crops  probably  fell  as  much  as  "  25  per  cent "  On 
account  of  the  increased  demand,  there  is  said  to  have  been  much  more 
cultivated ;  and  thus  the  whole  crop  in  that  section  is  thought  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  "  7^  per  cent,  more  "  than  in  the  previous  year.  More 
than  halt  of  the  whole  crop  of  Ohio,  as  it  appears  from  the  census,  is  raised 
In  some  half  dozen  counties  of  the  State.  Taking  the  whole  State,  we  are 
inclined  to  Relieve  that  there  was  an  increased  crop  of  10  to  15  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  year  before.  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  other  western 
States,  we  believe  also  there  was  a  small  increase  ;  and  in  Michigan,  iowa, 
and  W^isconsin,  which  rank  higher  in  their  attention  to  this  crop,  a  very 
considerable  advance.  The  crop  of  lovA^a  is  estimated,  ^y  °^^  whose  op- 
portunities  of  judo^ment  must  be  allowed  to  be  good,  at  30,000  bushels. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  rather  too  large  an  estimate,  though  our 
own  of  the  preceding  year  was  much  too  small  evidently,  as  the  crop  of 
Flatt  county  alone  is  said  to  be  5,000  bushels.  We  think  that  Wisconsin 
was  probably  about  20  per  cent,  more,  and  Michigan  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  whole  barley  crop,  therefore,  would  amount  to  about  5,160,000 
Imshels. 
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Some  meiiiion  was  made  in  the  report  for  1844  of  a  kind  of  barley  call- 
ed the  Emnr  barley.  We  notice  a  few  observations  respecting  it  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  Cultivator  for  October  and  INovember.  The  first  is  from  a 
correspondent  who  is  spoken  of  as  W.  B.,  of  Laurens  district,  S.  C  ,  who 
was  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  of  this  kind  of  barley.  "  He  formerly  had 
it,  but  lost  the  seed  by  suspending  the  business  of  farming  for  a  few  years, 
and  removing  to  another  district.  He  says  :  '  I  am  fully  satisfied,  from  the 
trials  I  have  made,  thai  it  will  produce  from  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  and 
that  our  soil  and  climate  will  suit  it.  It  will  bear  stable  manure  ;  whereas, 
the  increased  application  of  that  article  to  wheat  invariably  tends  to  throw 
itdnto  straw,  and  causes  it  to  lodge.'  He  offered  five  dollars  for  one  bushel 
of  it,  delivered  at  any  seaport  and  shipped  to  Charleston."  The  editor  of 
the  Cultivator  remarks:  "  We  cannot  see,  from  this  description,  how  this 
barley  differs  from  the  naked  or  bald  barley,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
known  in  the  country  for  several  years."  In  the  November  number  of  the 
same  publication,  the  editor  observes  that  a  sample  of  the  bald  or  naked 
barley  has  been  sent  him  by  John  D.  Spinner,  of  Herkimer.  He  states  that 
it  is  a  handsome  grain,  and  weighs  above  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  produclive.  Mr.  Henry  Brewer,  of  Enfield.  New  York,  also 
mentions  in  a  letter  alluded  to  in  the  same  work,  that  he  sowed  half  a 
bushel  of  '*  skinless  "  barley  in  the  spring  on  seventy-two  rods  of  ground, 
and  the  produce  was  sixteen  bushels,  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds  per  bush- 
el. It  was  much  injured  by  the  drought  and  grasshoppers.  He  thinks  it,  how- 
ever, a  valuable  kind  of  grain,  and  says  that  it  makes  good  flour,  which  is 
4)referred  to  buckwheat  for  cakes.  In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  for  July  21, 
1845,  this  grain  is  thus  characterized  : 

^»  This  valuable  grain  is  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  the  agricul- 
turist, as  returning  a  greater  profit  than  the  barley  in  general  cultivation  ; 
and,  if  grown  side  by  side,  v/ill  yield  more  bushels,  more  flour  for  human 
food,  and  25  per  cent,  more  beer,  and  also  will  feed  more  stock  ;  because — 

^'  1.  It  contains  more  flour  than  any  other  grain,  rice  only  excepted. 

*'  2.  It  weighs  more  thdn  sixty  pounds  per  bushel. 

*'3.  The  flour  is  whiter  and  sweeter  than  common  barley  flour. 

"  4.  The  flour  absorbs  more  water  than  other  flour :  consequently,  it  pro- 
duces more  weight  of  bread. 

^'  5.  Bread  made  from  any  barley  flour  is  better  made  into  thick  cakes  ; 
and  if  from  a  fourth  to  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  dis- 
solved in  the  yeast,  it  improves  all  bread,  and  takes  the  bitter  taste  away. 

"  6.  By  plain  boiling,  it  is  good  food  for  children. 

"  7.  The  malt  made  from  it  increases  in  measure  more  than  from  com- 
mon' barley. 

<'  8.  The  malt  will  make  in  seven  days  less  than  common  barley. 

"9.  It  can  be  made  one  month  earlier  and  one  month  later  than  from 
eommcn  barley. 

*'  10.  It  weighs  considerably  more  than  the  malt  from  common  barley. 

"  11.  The  quantity  of  beer  made  from  this  malt  is  25  per  cent,  more  than 
from  common  malt,  and  of  superior  flavor. 

"  12.  Three  bushels  will  seed  the  land  as  well  as  four  of  other  barley. 

^''  13.  It  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April. 

"  14.  It  ripens  in  eighty  or  ninety  days  only. 

"  J  5.  If  sown  without  grass,  it  can  be  harvested  in  two  or  tiiree  days. 
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"  16.  If  sown  early,  it  may  be  harvested  in  time  for  a  following  good 
crop  of  turnips. 

"  17.  It  only  requires  the  same  cultivation  as  other  barley. 

*'  18.  The  straw  is  much  superior  for  fodder. 

"  19.  it  very  seldom  lodges,  and  is  not  subject  to  disease. 

"  20.  Each  acre  of  this  barley  produces  about  one-third  more  food. 

"N.  B. — The  produce  of  this  barley,  both  in  quantity  and  weight,  surpasses 
all  others  ;  and,  as  regards  its  malting  qualities,  and  extract  of  saccharine, 
is  even  superior  to  the  best  Chevalier  barley  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity." 
— Northampton  Herald. 

In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  for  September  8,  1845,  a  new  species  of  bar- 
ley is  mentioned,  which,  upon  a  light  soil,  produced  from  8  to  10  quarters 
(equal  to  64  to  80  bushels)  per  acre.  It  is  said  to  be  fine  in  quality,  and 
good  for  malting  purposes. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  some  Hipnlaya  barley,  mentioned  in  a 
previous  report,  but  as  yet  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  There  appears  to 
be  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  continent  respecting  the  value  of  this 
grain,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  the  German  journals  received  at  the  Patent 
Office. 

OATS. 

Oats  being  a  favorite  crop,  and  raised  more  or  less  in  every  State,  seem  to 
have  been  extensively  cultivated;  but  the  drought  affected  the  crop  more 
than  usual  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In  New  England,  on  the  whole, 
it  appears  to  have  succeeded.  The  Maine  Farmer,  in  July,  says  that '«  oats 
are  rather  light,  but  will  undoubtedly  yield  a  remunerating  harvest."  la 
the  central  and  northern  section,  also,  we  are  informed  that  there  was  aa 
advance  of  ''•  10  per  cent."  over  the  crop  of  1844.  In  the  lower  section  of 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  southeast,  it  is  thought  that  the  increase  was  at 
least  "  10  per  cent,  f  m  the  central  lower  section  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  decrease;  and  in  the  central  western,  a  good  judge,  after  reviewing 
the  weather,  both  before  and  during  the  harvest,  states  the  crop  to  have  been 
''^  an  unusually  large  one,  as  more  than  common  was  sown."  On  the  wholej 
regard  being  had  to  this  product  as  set  down  in  the  census,  we  may  fairly 
estimate  the  increase  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  for  the  State.  In  Vermont 
tne  crop  was  a  good  one  ;  and,  from  all  that  we  can  learn  respecting  it, 
there  was  an  average  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts,  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  State,  there  was  a  gain,  ranging  from  10  to  15 
per  cent.  In  the  eastern  central  part,  the  crop  was  unusually  early,  and  did. 
well.  In  the  western  section  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  ofi*  perhaps*- one- 
tliird,"  which  is  ascribed  to  the  drought  in  June  and  July.  A  writer  from 
that  section,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Cultivator,  says  :  "  Oats  seem  to  be 
going  rather  out  of  fashion,  as  well  they  may  ;  for  every  year  proves  them 
to  be  an  exhausting  crop,  and  a  miserable  one  to  stock  with."  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  according  to  the  census,  the  oat  crop  is  usually  larger 
than  any  other;  and,  after  comparing  the  accounts  in  the  various  counties 
with  the  returns  of  the  census,  we  believe  that  the  crop  must  have  had  about 
the  average  increase  of  a  good  crop  ;  "  about  10  per  cent."  over  that  of  1844. 
In  Rhode  Isj&:::d  and  Connecticut,  also,  more  was  sown  and  raised,  and  the 
gain  was  -pratably  about  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  crop  fell  o€ 
in  New  York.     The  accounts  from  ^11  sections  nearly  unite  in  the  testi- 
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timony  to  this  effect.  The  State  census,  which  we  have  taken  as  our  basi^, 
shows  that  our  estimate  the  last  year  was  too  great.  The  drought  very 
seriously  affected  the  progress  of  the  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  State  ;  but  in 
some  sections  the  injury  was  greater  than  in  others.  In  the  southeastern 
section,  and  along  on  the  Hudson  river,  either  side,  where  large  quantities 
are  raised,  it  probably  fell  off  from  "  20  to  25  per  cent. ;"  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  decrease  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent."  As  we  proceed 
north,  however,  the  damage  sustained  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  great ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  northeastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  State  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  better  by  from  "  5  to  10  per  cent."  Along  the  Mohawkj 
it  was  "about  an  average  crop  ;"  but  south  of  this  again  it  fell  off  consid- 
erably. As  we  proceed  west,  in  the  central  portion  it  is  variously  estimated 
to  have  been  *'  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent. ;"  and  still  further  west,  (with  the 
exception  of  the  southwestern  corner,  where,  on  account  of  more  having 
been  sown,  there  was  a  slight  advance,)  the  crop  declined,  as  is  though t^ 
aUbut  one-fourth.  The  decrease,  therefore,  in  the  whole  State,  can  hardly 
be  estimated  at  less  than  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  the  State  census  of 
1844.  The  oat  crop  of  New  Jersey  was,  also,  less  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  central  counties,  across  the  State,  it  is  estimated  at 
*' one-third  less"  than  an  average  crop,  in  the  northwestern  section  the 
decrease  is  thought  to  have  been  not  quite  so  great,  but  perhaps  "about 
10  per  cent."  On  the  whole,  it  may  have  fallen  off  about  15  or  20  per  cent, 
from  the  crop  of  1844,  which  season,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  favora- 
ble to  this  product. 

The  prospect  of  the  crop  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  spring,  seems  to  have 
been  promising.  Thus,  in  May,  the  Germantown  Telegraph  says:  *'  Spring, 
thus  far,  for  oats,  which  are  already  several  inches  high,  could  not  have  been 
finer.  A  considerable  extent  of  ground  is  occupied  this  year  with  this 
grain,  which,  judging  from  present  appearance,  will  turn  out  well." 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  however,  the  drought  very  serious!5f' 
impaired  this  prospect,  so  flattering ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  public  journals 
that  "  oats  promise  to  be  only  tolerable."  Since  the  harvest,  also,  we  have 
similar  reports  from  various  sections  of  the  State.  In  the  rich  agricultural 
county  of  Lancaster  it  is  thought  that  this  crop  was  "40  per  cent,  less  ;'^ 
and  it  is  said  :  "  Oats,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  in  April  and 
May,  were  short  in  the  straw  and  light  in  the  grain  ;  the  deficiency  is  not 
short  of  40  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  at  that."  In  Chester  county  the  crop  suffered  much  from  the 
drought  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  and  is  probably  ^'  50  per  cent. 
less."  In  the  eastern  central  section,  near  the  Del^wo:*e  and  Lehigh 
rivers,  the  same  complaint  is  heard  of  drought,  and  the  crop  is  thought  to 
have  decreased  from  "  15  to  20  per  cent."  In  the  northern  central  counties,, 
lying  on  the  Siisquehanuah  and  its  branches,  it  is  judged  to  have  been  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Lower  down,  however,  on  the  same  river,  and  west^ 
there  was  a  falling  off  of  not  less  than  ^'one-fourth  of  the  crop."  In  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State,  also,  there  was  a  falling 
off  of  from  "  5  to  15  per  cent."  The  crop  for  the  whole  State,  it  is  believed, 
suffered  a  decrease  of  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  same  may  probably  be  said 
of  Delaware. 

The  early  accounts  of  the  oat  crop  of  MaT-yland  are  discouraging.  Thus 
the  Centreville  Gazette  speaks,  respecting  that  of  the  Eastern  shore:  "  The. 
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oats  are  fast  ripening,  and  will  soon  be  ready  fjr  the  cradle,  though  there 
was  but  a  light  sowing,  and  the  prospect  is  not  very  flattering." 
1  Subsequently,  the  American  Farnner  says  :  «^  The  oat  crop  will  be  short, 
though  not  so  light  as  had  been  anticipated  a  month  ago.  Some  late  rains 
helped  the  oats  which  had  not  been  too  far  advanced  to  be  affected  by  it, 
(the  drought.)  On  the  Eastern  shore  of  this  State,  it  is  said  the  crop  will 
not  probably  exceed  half  the  usual  one."  By  some  persons  the  crop  of  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  State  is  thought  to  be  "  50  per  cent  less." 
There  can  hardly  have  been  a  less  deficiency,  throughout  the  whole  State, 
tkan  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Southern  Planter,  speaking  of  the  oat  crop  in  Virginia,  in  June,  says : 
"  Notwithstanding  the  oats  have  put  out  prettily  since  the  late  rains,  they 
were  so  retarded  by  the  drought  that  the  crop,  we  should  think,  must  of 
necessity  be  a  short  one."  Again,  In  July,  an  account  from  Richmond 
states  :  "  There  has  been  a  sad  falling  off  in  oats,  many  farmers  deeming 
their  crops  scarcely  worth  gathering,  they  being  35  cents  per  bush^." 
Since  the  harvest,  also,  a  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Planter  writes  from 
Lynchburg;  and.  speaking  of  the  crop  in  the  valley,  says  that  there  "is  not 
one-quarter  of  a  crop  of  oats.''  Other  accounts  likewise  concur  in  repre- 
senting the'oat  crop  of  Yirginia  as  having  been  a  light  one.  In  the  coun- 
ties lying  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  stretching  up  from  Bedford  to  Madi- 
son, the  report  is  that  this  crop  was  =' aUnost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
drought.''  In  the  section  directly  east  of  this  last,  it  was  also  *^  almost  an 
entire  failure — from  50  to  7^  per  cent  short."  In  the  southern  central  part 
€f  the  State,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  it  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
*'  50  per  cent,  less."  In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  and  also  in  the 
counties  lying  along  the  Kanawha  river,  the  decrease  is  estimated  to  have 
been  not  less  than  "25  percent."  Such  being  the  views  which  every 
where  meet  us  respecting  the  oat  crop  of  Virginia,  we  believe  we  shall  not 
Tery  greatly  err  by  fixing  the  decrease  as  high  as-  40  per  cent. 

In  North  Carolina  the  drotight  likewise  seriously  affected  this  crop,  and 
in  all  sections  it  fell  off—some  say  "  50,  others  T5  or  SO  per  cent."  We  judge 
it  to  have  been  about  50  per  cent.,  or  not  more  than  half  the  usual  crop. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  though 
in  the  latter  State,  in  the  northwest  corner,  there  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  much  hetter  crop;  and  the  whole  deficiency,  therefore,  may  not  have  been 
Hiore  than  about  30  per  cent,  compared  with  the  crop  of  1844.  The  like 
diversity  respecting  the  oat  crop  is  found  in  our  accounts  from  Alabama.  In 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  we  are  informed  by  a  good  judge  that  the 
crop  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  northeastern 
section  it  is  estimated  at  about  15  per  cent.  more,  in  the  central  portion, 
on  the  branches  of  the  Alabama,  the  drought  is  much  complained  of,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  there  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop.^On  the  whole, 
it  is  judged  that  the  deficiency  may  have  been  about  15  to  20  per  cent. 

In  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  increase ; 
perhaps  10  per  cent,  above  the  crop  of  1S44. 

In  Tennessee  the  oat  crop  is  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  better  than 
in  1844.  In  the  northeastern  section,  from  the  central,  it  is  thought  io 
liave  been  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  ''  about  20  per  cent. ;" 
while  at  the  western  part  of  the  State  there  was,  it  is  said,  an  equal  ad- 
vance. It  may  be  fixed  at  about  10  per  cent,  for  the  whole  State.  A  simi- 
lar diversity  exists  in  Kentucky ;  though,  taking  the  whole  State  through, 
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the  crop  is  an  increased  one.  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  it  was 
probably  an  '<  average  crop."  More  towards  the  centre,  the  oat  crop  was 
probably  **iess  by  10  per  cent."  In  the  southeast,  "  10  per  cent,  better.'^ 
West  of  the  centre,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  it  was  ''  20  per  cent, 
better  ;"  while  in  the  south,  bordering  on  Tennessee,  it  is  estimated  to  have 
been  "  less  by  20  per  cent."  than  the  year  previous.  The  whole  crop  was 
probably  about  10  per  cent  better. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  accounts  relating  to  the  oat  crop  in  Ohio  are 
favorable.  In  the  eastern  central  section,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  river,  there  is  said  to  have  been  "  not  more  than  half  a  crop."  In 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Ohio  river,  also,  there  was  *'  not 
more  than  two  thirds  of  a  crop."  In  the  central  counties,  lyinsf  on  the 
Muskingum  and  Scioto  rivers,  they  are  stated  to  have  been  "good,"  "a  full 
crop,''  "25  per  cent,  more,"  &c. ;  "  large,  but  not  of  the  best  quality."  Still 
further  south,  *'  about  10  per  cent,  more."  East  of  this  last,  "  about  25  per 
cent,  more."  In  the  southwestern  corner  *'the  oats  were  much  injured  ia 
the^arly  part  of  the  season  from  the  drought,  yet  the  frequent  rains  during- 
the  whole  month  of  June  caused  a  decided  improvement  to  take  place,  and 
tolerably  good  harvests  were  anticipated."  Later,  the  crop  is  considered  to 
have  been  *'  an  average  one,"  while  further  east  and  north  it  is  pronounced 
to  have  been  •'  first  rate ;"  ''25  per  cent,  better."  In  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  State,  bordering  on  Michigan  and  Indiana,  it  is  thought  to  havie  been 
*^  20  per  cent,  more  :"  further  east  of  this,  along  the  lake,  it  was  "  about  25 
per  cent,  better ;"  while  north  and  northeast  of  the  central  section  it  was 
also  "  25  per  cent,  more,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  was  sown."  We  have 
estimated  the  whole  crop  of  Ohio  at  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the 
crop  of  1844. 

In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Michigan,  which  raise  large  quantities 
of  oats,  the  crop,  in  its  early  prospects,  was  also  promising ;  and  it  was 
probably  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  some 
sections  of  these  States,  the  increase  is  estimated  as  high  as  "  33  or  50  per 
cent." 

The  prospect  of  the  oat  crop  in  Wisconsin  is  thus  stated,  under  date  of 
Racine.  July  15  :  "  Oats  bid  fair  to  be  an  excellent  crop,  the  slight  rains  and 
warm  weather  having  enabled  them  to  recover  from  the  blighting  effects  of 
cold  and  dry  weather  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June." 

The  crop  of  Iowa  was  also  better  than  in  the  preceding  year.  For  both 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  we  have  estimated  the  advance  at  about  20  per  cent. 
The  crop  is  a  favorite  one,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  into  these  Territo- 
ries is  large  ;  and,  if  any  thinsr,  our  estimate  may  probably  be  too  low.  The 
whole  oat^crop  for  1845,  therefore,  we  fix  at  163,208,000  bushels. 

The  following  crop  of  oats  we  find  stated  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  it 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  heavy  yield : 

'^  Large  yield  of  oats. — It  is  stated  in  the  Racine  Advocate,  that  Edward 
S.  Blake,  of  Racine  county,  raised  on  oiie  acre  and  one-sixth  of  land,  this 
season,  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer,  of  October  16,  1845,  we  find  an  account  of  a 
epecies  of  wild  oats,  which  appear  to  be  considered  as  valuable  fjr  fodder. 
We  give  it  as  we  find  it  in  the  above  named  journal : 

"  Wild  oats. — I  have  received  from  Captain  Post,  of  Deep  river,  (Conn,.) 
a  package  of  the  grain  of  wild  oats,  and  also  a  bundle  of  ilie  heads  of  that 
grain.    ^Captain  Post  states  that  he  has  about  10  acres  of  this  aquatic  grain ; 
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and  that  from  his  youth  up  he  has  noticed  that  it  was  visited  by  the  wild  duck, 
blackbirds,  and-  rice-birds,  but  did  not  know  the  cause  until  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  a  paragraph  of  mine  in  relation  to  wild  rice,  which  he 
saw  a  few  weeks  ago  in  your  paper.  He  remarks  that  his  neighbors  were 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  himself.  Since  he  read  the  paragraph  referred  to, 
he  has  made  a  full  examination,  and  finds  that  the  straw  of  this  aquatic 
grain  will  yield  about  four  tons  per  acre,  and  is  as  useful  for  cattle  fodder 
as  are  corn-blades.  A  short  time  ago  1  received  from  Captain  Post  some  of 
the  blossoms  of  these  oats,  and  several  plants,  with  the  roots  attached,  which 
I  have  heretofore  noticed.  The  straw  is  near  10  times  the  size  of  that  of 
wild  rice,  a  specimen  of  which  I  have  lately  had  from  Rice  lake,  while  the 
grain  is  only  about  half  the  size.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  grain  will  be- 
come a  valuable  aid  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  call  public  at- 
tention to  it.  I  shall  exhibit  some  of  this  grain  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer 
and  Mechanic.     Yours,  &c., 

E.  MERRIAM. 

In  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  for  September  15,  page  15,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  remarkable  oats  : 

^' At  a  late  meeting  of  the  East  Derbyshire  Farmer's  Club,  Mr.  Holbrook, 
the  secretary,  exhibiled  some  specimens  of  oats,  the  stems  of  which  were  six 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  the  diameter  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  One 
plant  produced  i3U  corns  of  oats,  and  another  more  than  300.  The  oats 
were  dibbled  in,  the  rows  being  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  six  inch- 
es  asunder.  The  ground  which  produced  these  extraordinary  specimens 
had  been  parched  and  burned." 

The  London  Gardener's  Chronicle  contains  the  following  : 

^'  On  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  oat  for  cultivation. — Strongly  suspecting 
that  the  real  value  of  different  varieties  of  oat  was  unknown,  and  that 
weight  by  bushel  was  even  less  applicable  to  this  grain  than  to  wheat,  I 
procured  samples  of  nine  sorts,  carefully  selected  by  Messrs.  Lawson,  of 
Edinburgh.  I  have  not  had  them  compared  chemically ;  1  leave  that  to 
those  gre'at  and  wealthy  bodies  associated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  con- 
ferring benefits  on  the  farmer.  I  have  followed  a  simple  mechanical  pro- 
cess,  which  any  one  may  follow.  The  weight  of  each  sort  per  bushel  hav- 
ing been  ascertained,  the  following  table  was  constructed  according  to  thQ 
results: 

Weight  per  bushel  of 

Siberian  oat  -  -  -  -  -  45  pounds 

Sandy       -----  .  52i 

Kildrummie  -  -  -  -  -  42 

Early  Angus  -  -  .  -  -  42  ' 

Hopetoun  -  -  -  -  -  41 

Potato        -  -  -  -  -  -  41 1 

Early  Dyock         -----  491 

Late  Angus  -  -  -  -  -  40^ 

Black  Tartarian     -----  39 

The  useful  part  of  the  oat  being  the  kernel,  and  it  being  probable  that 
the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  husk  to  that  of  the  kernel  might  vary 
so  much  as  to  render  the  weight  per  bushel  a  deception,  lOU  parts  by  weight 
©f  each  sort  were  taken,  and  the  husk  and  kernel  carefully  separated.  The 
following  table  shows  the  result : 
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111  100  parts  by  loeight —  '    - 

Husk?        Kernel. 

Sandy  oat  -  -  -  -  21  79 

Early  Angus       -  -  .  ,  21  79 

Late  ditto  -  -  -  -  21^  78^ 

Potato     -----  22  78 

Early  Dyock       -  -  -  -  25  T5 

Black  Tartarian  -  -     ^       -  25  75 

Hopetoim  -  -  -  -  26  74 

Kildrummie        -  -  -  -28  72 

Siberian  -  -  -  -  31  69 

It  is  curious  that  the  oat  at  the  head  of  the  first  table  should  be  at  the 

bottom  of  the  second.     There  may  be  as  great  difference  among  oats  as 

among  wheats  in  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities  ;  and  until  this  shall  have 

been  ascertained  by  the  chemist,  we  shall  not  know  the  real  comparative 

values.     In-the  mean  time,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 

sandy  oat  over  all  others,  as  i^  is  very  early  and  very  productive  in  grain  and 

straw." 

RYE. 

Nearly  the  whole  rye  crop  is  raised  in  a  half-dozen  States.  Of 
these,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ranks  foremost,  and  New  York  next ;  then 
New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  &c.  In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  a  dozen  counties  in  the  eastern  district  raised  one-half  of  the  whole 
crop  in  the  State.  The  accounts  received  respecting  the  rye  harvest  in 
these  heavy  counties,  is,  in  general,  favorable.  In  Lancaster  and  vicinity 
the  rye  is  said  to  have  "suffered  somewhat  from  the  late  frosts  in  the  spring, 
as  it  had  done  the  preceding  year."  The  amount,  however,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  as  large  as  (perhaps  somewhat  larger  than)  in  the  previous  year, 
and  of  a  better  quality.  Similar  are  the  reports  from  Chester,  Bucks,  and  Le* 
high  counties,  and  vicinities.  In  Adams  and  York  there  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  large  increase — even  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent."  The  winter  was  fa- 
vorable, as  well  as  the  dry  weather  in  March  and  April,  and  later  during  the 
filling  season,  so  that  there  was  no  mildew.  In  the  central  section,  east  and 
northeast,  there  was  also  an  increased  crop  of  rye.  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  also,  this  crop  is  described  as  having  been  very  good  ; 
*' equal  to  ten  per  cent."  advance.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  the 
rye  crop  in  this  State  was  probably  fifteen  per  cent,  better  than  in  1844.  la 
New  York,  also,  nearly  fiVe  sixths  of  the  whole  crop  is  raised  in  the  part^of 
the  State  which  lies  east  of  the  centre,  and  of  this  more  than  one  half  is 
not  a  great  distance  from  either  side  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain. 
In  all  these  sections  the  report  is  favorable,  varying,  upon  an  average  in- 
crease, '- 10,  15,  20,  30,  and  even  as  high  as  40  per  cent.'^  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  State,  there  seems  to  have  been  more  sown,  and  in  only  one 
case  do  we  observe  any  mention  of  failure  or  diminution.  Taking  the  Stat« 
census  returns  of  this  crop,  which  reduces  our  estimate  of  1844,  we  have 
lidded  about  20  per  cent.,  supposing  this  to  be  a  fair  rate,  in  view  of  .all  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  gather  respecting  the  rye  crop  for  the 
whole  State. 

In  New  England,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase.    As  wheat  has  become  morexprofitable  and  less  subject  to 
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destruction  from  insects,  and  rye  is  less  used  for  distilling  than  formerly,  it 
has  very  considerably  fallen  ofl"  for  a  few  years  past.  In  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the  crop  has  probably  increased  about  5  per  cent. ; 
while  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  sections  where  more  than  half  the  crop  was 
raised,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  it  has  fallen  off,  as  estimated,  from 
"  5  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  rye  crop  is  said 
to  have  been  "injured  by  a  late  frost  in  May,  about  the  time  it  began  to 
head,  and  the  consequence  was-that  it  did  not  fill  well ;  the  heads  grew  full 
length,  and  a  good  share  of  them  did  not  have  half  the  number  of  kernels 
they  should  have  had,  and  probably  the  heads  most  forward  received  the 
injury.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that,  taking  the  whole  State 
through,  there  was  some  falling  oft — perhaps  5  to  10  per  cent.  A  similar 
estimate  appears  to  be  demanded  as  to  the  remaining  States  of  New  En- 
gland. 

Of  the  rye  crop  in  New  Jersey — which  State  raises  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  this  product — it  is  stated  that  in  the  central  counties  it  was  ^^  a 
fair  crop,"  and  in  the  western  ones  it  was  ."15  per  cent,  better."  These 
two  sections  ol"  the  State,  as  appears  by  the  census  of  1S40,  raised  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  rye  crop  ;  and  in  view  of  the  crops  in  the  adjoining 
States,  combined  with  such  other  information  as  we  could  obtain,  we  have 
fixed  the  advance  of  this  crop  in  New  Jersey  at  about  15  per  cent. 

But  a  small  crop  is  raised  in  Delaware,  yet  there  was  probably  a  slight 
increase. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  also,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  advance.  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  latter  State  there  is  thought  to  have  been  '*  2^ 
per  cent,  more  ;"  but  this  is  too  high  for  the  whole.  We  suppose  that  if  we 
take  into  view  the  influence  of  the  season,  &c.,  already  adverted  to  in  the 
wheat  crop,  it  could  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  in  either  of  these  States,  In. 
the  southern  States,  generally,  there  is  comparatively  little  rye,  and  it  is 
quite  difiicult  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  respecting  this  crop. 

in  North  Carolina  the  crop  fell  off  from  "  10  to  15  per  cent."  on  account; 
of  the  drought  in  the  sections  where  at  least  one-half  the  whole  crop  returned 
by  the  census  of  1840  was  raised.  In  many  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
State,  also,  the  drought,  as  we  learn,  was  severe  in  its  operation  on  the  crop* 
It  is  therefore  believed  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  this  crop  of  about 
15  per  cent. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  the  counties  whichj  according  to  the  census,  gave 
about  one-half  of  the  crop,  the  decrease  of  the  rye  crop  is  variously  esti« 
mated  from  <'  10  to  30  per  cent."  We  have  placed  it  for  the  whole  State  at 
from  16  to  20  per  cent.  less.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  early  drought 
in  this  State  was  most  severe  in  its  effects. 

The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Georgia. 

In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  we  believe  there  may  have  beea 

slight  advance. 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  an  increased  crop.  In  the  latter  State  it  is 
variously  estimated  at  '*  an  average  ;"  *^  10  per  cent. ;'  "20  per  cent,  more.'^ 
These  sections,  thus  given,  according  to  the  census  returns,  include  the  part 
of  ihe  State  where  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  crop  for  the  State  ig 
raised.  In  tlir^  other  secllonSj  so  f^r  as  we  can  judge  from  the  informatioii 
respecting  the  influences  operating  on  the  progress  of  ihe  crop,  there  was  a 
similar  diversity  of  opinion.  On  the  wholoj  the  iaerease  may  ba  estimateil- 
at  about  10  pt^r  cent. 
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Considerablo  diversity  of  opinion  also  exists  respecting  the  rye  crop  of 
Ohio.  In  the  central,  eastern,  and  north  of  central  sections,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  falling  off,  varying  from  "  25  to  50  per  cent."  This  quarter  of 
the  State,  according  to  the  census,  raises  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole  crop. 
In  the  southwestern  and  northwestern  sections,  which  include  about  another 
quarter,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gain  of  '•' 25  per  cent,  and  upwards." 
An  extensive  distiller  in  one  of  the  southwestern  counties  estimated  the  in- 
crease in  that  vicinity  as  high  as  100  per  cent.  The  causes  of  failure  as- 
signed are,  that  a  less  quantity  of  rye  was  sown,  and  the  drought  affected 
its  growth.  On  examining  the  census  in  relation  to  the  remaining  contigu- 
ous sections  to  those  above  m*entioned,  we  find  the  more  northern  and  cen- 
tral counties  gave  the  heavier  crops  ;  and  in  these,  from  such  information 
as  can  be  procured,  we  suppose  the  crop  to  have  been  somewhat  deficient. 
We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  crop  in  the  whole  State  must  have  been 
less  than  in  1844  by  about  5  percent. 

Similar  to  the  above  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  rye  crop 
in  Indiana.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  greaterquantity  of  land 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  increasing  population.  Still,  however,  it  is  a  sm,all 
crop  ;  and  while  in  some  sections  the  advance  was  "  25  per  cent./'  in  others 
it  fell  off  "20  per  cent,  or  more."  On  the  whole,  the  increase  was  proba- 
bly not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  same  was  the  case,  it  is  believed,  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  ;  though 
the  increase  in  some  sections  of  the  former  State  is  estimated  as  high  as  10 
per  cent. 

In  Michigan,  the  gain  on  the  previous  crop  is  by  some  persons  estimated 
at  ''  25  per  cent."  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  for  the  whole 
State  it  did  not  exceed  10  percent. 

Ita  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  there  was  some  advance  in  this  crop. 

The  whole  rye  crop  for  the  United  States  may.  therefore,  be  estimated 
at  27,175,000  bushels. 

A  fine  sample  of  rye  is  mentioned  in  an  agricultural  paper,  (probably  the 
American  Farmer,)  and  is  described  in  the  extract  follov/ing :  "  Rye,  tall 
and  short. — Mr.  Editor  :  All  our  farmers  ought  to  knov/  that  the  kind  soil 
of  Maryland  is  still  capable  of  being  easily  improved,  so  as  to  yield  abun- 
dantly the  necessaries  of  human  Hfe  and  pleasure.  The  large  sample  of 
rye  now  sent  to  you  was  sown  about  the  1st  of  September  last,  (say  a  half 
bushel  to  the  acre,)  to  test  its  capacity  for  branching  in  rich  ground,  which 
appears  to  be  very  great,  as  there  are  thousands  of  similar  bunches  in  the 
field  whence  that  bunch  was  taken ;  and  each  bunch  is  the  product  of  a 
single  seed,  yielding  thousands.  The  next  smaller  sample  was  sown  thick, 
about  the  10th  of  October  last,  and  was  mowed  off  close  to  the  ground  on 
the  23d  of  last  April,  when  it  was  all  out  in  head,  and  three  to  four  feet 
high,  yielding  a  large  crop  of  good  hay.  It  then  sprouted  from  the  roots 
again  ;  and  that  is  the  second  growth,  which  has  so  far  matured  in  about 
60  days.  It  should  have  been  sowed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  hay 
crop  taken  off  by  the  middle  of  April  ;  then  the  second  would  be  perfect  by 
the  1st  of  July.  The  smallest  sample  was  derived  from  a  handful  of  rye 
sown  as  thick  as  the  grains  could  lie  side  by  side,  in  the  same  field  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  second  sample  was  sown.  The  result  was,  that  they 
were  too  thick  to  thrive ;  hence  they  yielded  nothing  worth  saving.  The 
products  of  our  soil  are  improved  as'  much  in  quality  as  in  quantity,  hj 
good  ground  and  good  cultivation.  Agriculture  is  the  most  important  busi- 
11 
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ness  in  the  world ;  and  yet  no  business  appears  to  be  less  understood  or 
more  neglected. —  Thomas.''  The  above,  from  an  old  and  experienced 
farmer  near  Ellicott's  Mills,  was  accompanied  by  the  three  specimens  of 
rye  alluded  to;  and  while  the  first  is  truly  '  tall  rye,^  (nearly  7  feet,)  and 
well  filled,  the  smallest  (2J  feet)  looks  more  like  cliess^  or  cheat,  than  any 
thing  we  have  seen,  for  many  years,  not  to  be  that  pest  of  the  wheat  field. 
The  second  specimen  is  about  5  feet." 

The  value  of  rye  as  a  means  of  fodder  for  sheep,  is  stated  in  a  letter  con- 
tained in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  as  follows  :  ''  Solving  rye  for  wintering  sheep. 
The  following  suggestion,  though  not  new,  may  prove  of  value  to  many 
persons  at  the  present  time  ;  and  we  thank  the  writer  for  calling  it  to  mind. 
— Editor. 

"  Hayesville,  Richland  co.^  Ohio,  June  27,  1845. 

''  Mr.  Bateham  :  From  the  present  prospects  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
hay  will  be  very  scarce  and  dear  next  winter,  and  something,  as  a  substi- 
tute, seems  to  be  wanting  among  our  farmers.  The  following  plan  for  win- 
tering sheep  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  old  practical  farmer,  and  I  think 
will  commend  itself  to  the  reason  of  every  one.  He  says  he  has  tried  it, 
and  he  has  found  that  his  sheep  do  better  than  by  any  other  way.  When 
ploughing  his  corn  for  the  last  time,  when  it  begins  to  tassel  out,  he  sows 
the  ground  with  about  a  half  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre,  which  grows  up 
about  knee  high  by  the  time  winter  begins.  Sheep  will  feed  upon  this  rye 
all  winter,  and  want  no  other  care,  except  a  good  shed  to  run  under  in 
stormy  weather.  In  the  spring,  if  farmers  prefer  a  crop  of  corn  or  oats  upon 
the  ground,  they  can  have  it.  If  they  think  the  crop  of  rye  will  be  profit- 
able, all  they  have  to  do  will  be  to  let  it  grow.     Yours,  truly, 

"  J.  H.  COX." 

In  the  Landwirthschaftliche  Dorfzeitung,  or  Village  Gazette,  of  July 
26,  1845,  published  at  Leipsic,  we  find  mention  of  a  species  of  rye  called 
the  gigantic  Siberian  rye,  a  translated  description  of  which  we  subjoin  : 
"  The  gigantic  stalked  rye,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Siberian  rye, 
must  be  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  kinds  of  rye  hitherto  cultivated,  on  ac- 
count of  its  wonderful  and  gigantic  product  of  grain  and  stalk,  as  well  as 
the  weight  and  goodness  of  its  kernels.  Six  metzen,  Prussian  measure, 
(about  18  quarts  English,)  of  this  rye,  are  enough  for  sowing  a  morgen,  (a 
little  over  five-eighthsof  an  acre,)  from  which,  on  a  well-fitted  and  prepared 
soil,  in  favorable  weather,  we  may  count  on  a  harvest  of  24  bushels.  The 
single  stalks  of  this  rye  reach  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and  bear 
thirty  to  forty  ears,  which  are  from  five  to  six  inches  long.  [The  Austrian 
and  Prussian  inch  and  foot  are  both  somevv^hat  longer  than  the  English.] 
The  grains  themselves  are  much  larger  than  the  usual  rye  ;  a  scheffel  of  it 
(a  little  over  a  bushel  and  a  half  English)  weighs  from  90  to  92  pounds ; 
(a  pound  is  larger  than  the  English  pound  ;)  and  in  a  drachm  is  contained 
only  about  80  kernels — a  proof  of  its  goodness  and  weight.  This  rye,  also, 
on  account  of  its  thin  hull,  gives  an  excellent  flour,  "it  must  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  that  it  may  have  time  to 
acquire  sufficient  strength  before  winter.  Pasturing  it  in  the  autumn  with 
sheep  has  hitherto  had  no  injurious  effect,  either  on  the  crop  of  grain  or 
straw." 

The  account  is  in  a  letter  signed  Von  Plotho,  of  Magdeburg.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  description  of,  or  allusion  to,  this  description  of  rye 
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in  Lawson's  Agricultural  Manual,  Loudon's  Encyclopedia,  or  Johnson's 
Cyclopedia  ;  from  which  we  infer  that  it  is  probably  unknown  in  England 
or  this  country,  and  may  deserve  further  inquiry,  and  perhaps  importation 
and  trial. 

The  Siberian  oats  are  by  some,  in  England,  preferred  to  the  Poland  oats. 

.   BUCKWHEAT. 

The  buckwheat  crop  of  the  New  England  States  seems  to  have  been 
better  than  in  some  years.  It  is,  however,  but  little  noticed  in  the  agricul- 
tural papers ;  and  hence  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of 
its  amount  of  production.  We  notice  in  particular  only  a  few  Slates,  re- 
specting which  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  more  precision.  In 
New  Hampshire — in  the  western  part  of  the  State — we  are  told  that,  "  hav- 
ing had  the  benefit  of  rains,  it  has  yielded  a  very  good  crop."  In  the  south- 
eastern section,  though  but  little  is  grown,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  "  5  per 
cent,  more,"  and  "  an  average  crop"  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  same 
was  the  case  in  Vermont.  In  Massachusetts — in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  State — it  is  judged  to  have  fallen  off  "10  per  cent."  There  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  cultivated.  There  was  more  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  ;  and  in  the  western  it  is  variously  estimated  from  "  20  to  25  per  cent, 
better."  Of  the  latter  section,  it  is  stated  :  ''  The  buckwheat  crop  is  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  its  growth  is  quick,  and  it  commences  blossoming  early  in  its 
growth  ;  and  upon  the  same  stalk  you  may  see  the  blossom  and  the  grain 
fully  ripe.  A  fall  crop  and  cool  weather  are  necessary  in  maturing.  The 
present  season  was  favorable."  The  crop  for  the  whoie  State  was  proba- 
bly about  10  or  15  per  cent,  more  than  in  1844. 

New  York  stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  States  wherein  this  product 
is  cultivated,  and  the  crop  appears  to  have  been  "somewhat  better"  in  the 
northern  ;  "not  so  good  by  20  to  30  per  cent."  in  the  river  counties  gener- 
ally  ;  "  about  as  good  as  usual"  along  the  Mohawk  :  "  poorer"  to  the  soutb- 
ward  of  this  section  ;  and  further  west,  in  the  central  portions,  and  tour  ' 
Pennsylvania,  to  have  fallen  off  ^'  15  to  25  and  30  per  cent."  In  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  State  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  trifle  better."  As 
the  decrease  took  place  in  some  of  the  counties  which  furnish  the  heaviest 
crops  of  buckwheat  according  to  the  late  State  census,  the  crop  must  have 
fallen  off  very  considerably.  The  buckwheat  crop  there  was  estimated  too 
small  in  the  previous  year. 

in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  raises  a  comparatively  large  crop  of 
buckwheat,  (in  the  western  part  of  the  State,)  this  crop  is  said  to  have  been 
"  30  per  cent,  better"  than  in  1844. 

The  Belvidere  Apollo  thus  speaks  of  buckwheat  in  Warren  county: 
"  Our  neighborhood  was  visited  by  a  white  frost  yesterday  morning.  For- 
tunately, a  considerable  part  of  the  unusually  large  buckwheat  crop  of  our 
county  is  cut,  and  much  that  remains  standing  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
out  of  danger  of  injury  from  the  elements.  Our  mention  of  a  large  crop 
means,  that  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  the  grain  was  sown,  and  that  the 
yield  will  be  generally  heavy.  We  shall  give  our  lowland  friends  substan- 
tial proof,  presently,  that  '  auld  Scotia'  is  not  the  only  '  land  o'  cakes'  in 
the  world."  In  the  central  section,  comprising  Burlington  and  Monmouth 
counties,  it  is,  however,  supposed  that  this  crop  fell  off  largely,  and  the  de- 
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crease  has  even  been  esiimated  as  high  as  '^ one-half."  Still,  it  is  believed 
that  there  wns  a  gain  in  the  whole  State  of  15  or  20  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  furnishes  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  buckwheat  crop, 
and  its  appearance  the  past  season  seems  to  have  been  quite  different  in  the 
various  sections.  In  Lancaster,  and  in  some  of  the  southeastern  counties, 
there  was  ••  some  advance" — from  "10  to  25  per  cent.^'  In  the  former  county 
it  is  stated  that  "  the  absence  of  frost  to  a  period  later  than  usual  in  autumn, 
must  have  had  a  favorable  influence;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  more  of  this  grain  was  sown  in  consequence  of  ihe  failure  of  wheat 
in  places,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  may  be  fairly  set  down  at 
25  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  last  year."  In  the  eastern  central  section, 
lying  along  the  J33lavvare  and  Schuylkill,  it  might  have  been  "about  10  per 
cent,  better."  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  the  increase  did  not 
probably  exceed  ''  5  per  cent."  It  looked  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son ;  but  owing  to  the  drought  and  early  frost,  there  is  not  so  good  a  crop. 
In  the  counties  lying  on  the  Susquehannah — both  those  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, and  those  which  occupy  the  central  upper  porlion  of  the  State — there 
was  a  decrease,  it  is  thought,  of  from  "  25  to  30  per  cent."  In  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  there  was  a  gain  of  "10  to  15  per  cent."  In  com- 
paring the  information  respecting  different  parts  of  the  State  with  the  cen- 
sus statistics  of  this  crop  in  the  same  sections,  we  find  that  tliere  was  an  evi- 
dent gain,  taking  the  whole  State  through,  of  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Maryland  raises  but  little  buckwheat,  and  therefore  we  have  butlitde  in- 
formation respecting  this  crop  in  that  State.  In  the  northeastern  section  it 
is  estimated  that  there  was  a  decided  increase,  and  probably  this  was  the 
case  in  the  whole  State. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Virginia  there  also  appears  to  have  been  some 
gain  on  the  crop  of  1844. 

In  North  Carolina  it  fell  off.  We  have  not,  however,  given  our  esti- 
mates in  the  table  for  this  crop  in  these  States. 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  there  was  also  a  small  advance. 

The  accounts  from  the  various  sections  of  Ohio  respecting  the  buckwheat 
crop  are  all  favorable.  In  the  north  central  portions,  on  the  .Reserve,  as  much 
more  was  sown,  the  crop  is  thought  to  have  been  more  than  double  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  range  of  district  lying  uest  and  northwest  from 
this  latter,  also,  it  is  believed,  had  a  better  crop  by  "25  per  cent."  In  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  also,  theincrease  is  fixed  at  "one  half  more."  In 
the  southeast  section  from  the  central,  the  crop  of  buckwheat  was  also  con- 
sidered better  by  "one-quarter  to  one-third."  In  fheeastern central  part, border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  judged  to  have  increased  "about 
10  per  cent.;"  while  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State,  from  the  centre,  it  was 
fully  an  average  crop.  In  view  of  the  census  statistics  for  these  different 
sections,  in  relation  to  the  buck \\ heat  crop,  we  believe  that  we  shall  not 
greatly  err  by  estimating  ?he  increase  to  have  been  about  20  per  cent, 
above  that  of  the  crop  of  1844. 

There  is  not  a  qrcat  deal  of  buckwheat  raised  either  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
or  Missouri ;  but  there  was  probably  an  increased  crop  liIso  in  t!K)se  States. 
In  Illinois  the  advance  in  some  sections  is  fixed  as  high  as  "one-half."      * 

Michigan  exhibited  a  better  crop  of  buckwheat  the  past  season  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  rates  the  advance  for 
the  State  as  high  as  "50  per  cent."  This  is  high  authority,  but  we  prefer 
to  put  it  somewhat  lower — say  "30  per  cent.;"  as  in  some  sections  it  has 
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fallen  off  as  it  is  stated.     In  other  sections  it  ranges  from  10  to  50  per  cent, 
advance. 

'Vhe  crop  was  a  fair  one  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Taking  the  whole, 
the  aggregate  crop  of  buckwheat  for  the  United  States  will  be  about 
10,268,000  bushels. 

MAIZS,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

This,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  grain  crops.  Its  im- 
portance is  also  fully  appreciated,  as  there  is  no  product  which  is  common 
to  all  the  States,  that  is  so  extensively  cultivated.  The  varieties  in  the 
different  sections  are  numerous,  and  coniinnally  increasing  by  improve- 
ment and  the  introduction  of  seed  from  abroad.  As  it  is  so  generally  cul- 
tivated, there  is  more  freqnent  mention  of  its  appearance  and  progress  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  the  public  journals  generally.  A  better  judg- 
ment can  thus  be  formed  respectuig  it.  The  prospects  of  tlije  corn  crop  in 
the  summer  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  along  the  Atlantic 
States,  were  most  unpromising,  especially  from  the  drought.  The  evi), 
however,  did  not  prove  to  be  so  great  as  was  feared  in  some  sections, 
though  in  others  the  corn  crop  suffered  most  severely. 

New  England,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  raises  a  large  corn  crop. 
In  Maine  the  crop  was  about  an  average  one.  The  Maine  Farmer  of  July  II 
speaking  of  its  appearance,  says:  "A  part  of  the  corn  crop  looks  very  well 
bearing  a  good  color,  but  rather  dwarfish  in  size.  Much  of  it,  on  this  route 
at  least,  is  afflicted  with  the  yellow  Jever^  or  some  other  yellow  disease ;  oi 
else,  as  the  boy  said,  the  seed  planted  must  have  been  the  yellow  kind.  At 
all  events,  it  has  the  yellow  liue  upon  it,  which  is  not  a  very  flattering 
omen  of  a  fair  harvest.  We  have  had  too  many  cold  days,  and  still  colder 
nights,  for  the  successful  growth  of  corn,  Our  most  congenial  seasons  for 
this  crop  do  not  yield  a  great  harvest ;  yet  many  farmers  every  year  succeed 
in  raising  enough  for  their  own  use." 

In  New  Hampshire,  as  early  as  August,  v/e  are  told,  in  an  agricultural 
paper,  that  this  crop  "  looks  promising."  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State  it  is  said  that  it  was  probably  '-'  10  per  cent,  more."  One  informant 
adds,  that  "  it  is  undoubtedly  increasing  in  quantity ;  and  next  to  wheat,  it 
is  considered  the  most  desirable  crop.  The  ioMex  from  a  good  crop  of  corn 
is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  wheat 
will  grow  better  after  corn  than  after  any  other  crop."  Further  to  the 
west  it  is  thought  to  have  been  "  10  per  cent,  less,"  Higher  up,  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  we  are  told,  by  a  competent -judge,  that  "Indian  corn 
stood  the  drought  remarkably  v/ell,  and  has  given  a  very  ftiir  yield;  except 
here  and  there,  perhaps,  upon  knolls,  and  ridges,  and  high  plains  of  a  light 
dry  soil."  Estimating  the  crop  according  to  the  relative  proportions  given 
by  the  census  statistics  of  this  crop,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  increase — perhaps  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  accounts  from  Vermont  in  all  sections  represent  the  crop  to  have 
been  a  fine  one.  The  drought  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  so  greatly 
there  as  in  some  of  the  other  Ne^^v  England  States.  The  Burlington 
Press  speaks  of  it  as  '-uncommonly  large  and  fine."  The  section  of  the 
State  lying  in  the  northeast  corner,  and  alotjg  the  Connecticut  river  south, 
also,  we  are  informed,  enjoyed  a  long  warm  season  ;  and  hence  the  crop  is 
thought  to  have  been  '•  20  per  cent,  better.'-     In  Windham  county  it  was  a 
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fine  crop;  and  it  is  stated:  "Muck  is  the  secret  cause  that  has  given  us  a 
greater  growth  of  Indian  corn  than  has  ever  been  known  in  this  county. 
Seven  acres,  presented  to  our  own  fair  by  seven  different  individuals 
residing  in  different  towns  in  the  county,  gave  an  aggregate  growth  of 
740  bushels,  or  about  106  bushels  to  the  acre."  The  whole  crop  of 
the  State,  therefore,  was  probably  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1842.  The  drought  severely  affected  the  corn  crop  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts;  in  the  middle  it  was  not  so  much  felt,  and  still  less  at  the 
western.  In  most  of  the  towns  in  the  northeast  and  central  Atlantic  coun- 
ties it  fell  off  from  "  10  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  interior,  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  "  about  10  to  15  per  cent,  better."  The  Greenfield  Gazette,  in 
July,  speaks  thus  of  it:  "  Indian  corn  looks  middling  well,  but  needs  more 
warm  weather  and  rain;  the  corn  will  be  generally  good."  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  we  learn  from  the  Boston  Cultivator  that  the  prospect 
was  poor.  A  correspondent  says:  ^^  Indian  corn. — Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  season  may  well  wonder  that  there  is  any  growing.  It  has  had 
m^ny  and  severe  obstacles  to  contend  with  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  cold,  un- 
promising May,  it  was  thoroughly  cut  down  by  the  frost  on  the  8th  or  30th  of 
that  month,  it,  however,  started  again;  and  though  backward,  it  now 
gives,  if  the  season  hereafter  is  favorable,  a  tolerable  prospect  of  a  good 
crop."  At  a  later  date,  however,  since  the  harvest,  an  informant  writes  to 
us:  •'  The  Indian  corn  has  not  been  better  with  us  for  many  years.  The 
season,  after  the  1st  of  .Tune,  was  warm,  dry,  and  uniform,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  this  crop.  Some  pieces  on  dry  land  were  affected  by  the  drought  ; 
but,  as  a  general  remark,  the  season  was  admirably  adapted  to  this  crop. 
The  report  of  the  committee  in  Berkshire  county  on  about  20  pieces  was 
over  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  in  that  section 
"  25  per  cent,  more"  than  in  1844.  We  presume  the  average  increase  for 
the  whole  State  was  about  10  per  cent.  The  crop  of  1844,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  a  good  one.  * 

The  corn  crop  of  Rhode  Island  is  described  in  July  as  being  very  prom- 
ising, and  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  15  or  20  per  cent.  more. 
Great  fears  were  hkewise  entertained  in  Connecticut  on  account  of  the 
drought,  and  many  pieces  of  corn  suffered.  Had  not  timely  rains  at  last 
been  enjoyed,  the  whole  State  would  have  experienced  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  crop.  The  injury,  however,  did  not  prove  so  serious  as  had  been  ap- 
prehended ;  and  on  the  average,  probably,  we  may  allow  an  increased  crop 
of  about  10  percent,  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  prospect  of  the  corn  crop  during  the  summer  in  New  York  was  most 
discouraging.  The  apprehensions  entertained  were  not,  indeed,  reahzed  to 
their  full  extent,  though  there  has  been  some  decrease.  A  New  York  agri- 
cultural  report,  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  speaks  thus  of  this  im- 
portant product: 

"  For  July,  corn  has  had  a  miserable  chance,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
it  looks  so  well.  It  is  now  in  tassel :  and  if  we  had  had  even  a  moderate 
supply  of  rains,  the  yield  would  have  been  very  great.  The  ground  is 
now  so  parched  that  the  leaves  begin  to  curl :  and,  unless  we  have  speedy 
showers,  the  crop  will  suffer  greatly." 

In  August:  "This  great  staple  never  ran  so  narrow  a  chance  of  a  total 
failure  as  this  year.  At  the  close  of  July,  farmers  had  serious  thoughts  of 
cutting  up  their  corn  for  fodder  ;  the  leaves  were  curled  up  ;  the  silk  appear- 
ed^ but  without  any  signs  of  the  ear  filling  out.     Fortunately,  the  rains 
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came  on  just  in  time  ;  the  color  is  now  changed,  the  ear  is  full,  and  the  crop 
is  saved ;  an  early  frost  would  not  even  jeopard  the  prospects  of  the 
farmer." 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  a  Buffalo  paper  gives  the  following  state- 
ments of  the  corn  crop  in  that  vicinity  for  June  and  July: 

"The  corn  crop,  of  which  the  most  dfibious  forebodings  have  been  in- 
dulged hij  some  in  this  quarter,  has  as  yet  exhibited  no  feature  to  warrant 
the  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at.  Farmers  know  that  corn  does 
not  require  hot  weather  before  the  1st  of  July;  and  that  to  be  killed  down 
by  frost  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  is  far  from  certain  damage  to  the 
crop.  Prior  to  July,  cool,  damp  weather  is  favorable  to  corn.  This  forms 
the  roots  ;  while  July  and  August,  if  hot,  complete  the  crop,  and  insure  a 
rich  harvest." 

Again  :  -  Indian  com. — This  important  crop  may  yet  be  a  fair  aver- 
age. Much,  however,  depends  upon  this  month,  and  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  in  September.  If  we  have  warm  weather  and  frequent  showers, 
and  the  frost  holds  off  till  past  the  noiddle  of  September,  we  shall  have  a 
good  crop." 

In  August,  we  have  the  following  notice  from  the  Batavia  Times: 
'*  Corn  is  now  going  ahead  rapidly,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  wul 
turn  out  well." 

In  September,  mention  is  made  in  one  of  the  public  journals  of  a  whirl- 
wind, which  passed  through  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Orleans, 
leaving  "a  track  of  some  160  rods  wide,  and  17  or  20  miles  in  length." 
The  corn  is  stated  to  have  suffered  in  some  places  very  severely  from  its 
ravages,  especially  where  it  was  stacked.  The  drought  was  severely  felt 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State;  and  from  the  information  received  respect- 
ing the  crop  since  it  was  gathered,  we  learn  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
varying  from  "  10  to  15  or  20  per  cent."  In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  on 
the  northeast,  the  crop  varied  from  "  5  to  10  per  cent,  less."  Lower  down, 
about  the  centre  of  the  river  counties,  the  falling  off  of  this  product  was  from 
*'20  to  25  per  cent."  The  same  was  the  case  yet  further  towards  New 
York,  for  the  most  part.  In  some  counties,  however,  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  sown,  the  crop  was  "  as  good,  if  not  better,"  than  in  1844. 
On  Long  Island,  at  the  further  part,  the  corn  crop,  it  is  judged,  was  "  10 
per  cent,  less  in  quantity"  than  in  1844,  but  of  "  a  very  superior  quality." 
"  The  drought  diminished  the  quantity  to  some  extent,  although  a  dry  sea- 
son is-mudi  better  than  a  wet  one  for  this  important  crop.  The  eight- 
rowed  white  Button  corn  is  generally  considered  the  best  by  our  farmers." 
Many  of  the  ears  raised  this  season,  on  one  farm,  are  said  to  have  been  "  15 
inches  long."  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  and  back  from  the  river, 
west,  the  decrease  is  said  to  have  been  large  in  consequence  of  drought; 
and  by  some  the  loss  thus  sustained  is  estimated  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent." 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  we  believe  that  it  was  not  more  than  20  or  25 
per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1844.  From  the  southern  border  of  the  State, 
and  northward  west  of  Hudson  river,  and  reaching  onward  to  the  Mohawk 
river,  there  was  a  gradual  improvement.  There  v/as  more  sown  in  some 
parts  of  this  section,  and  the  crop  is  estimated  to  have  increased  along  the 
Mohawk  valley,  and  northerly,  "  10  or  20  per  cent."  Somewhat  further 
west  it  fell  off;  and  in  the  county  of  Oneida  the  decrease  is  said  to  have 
been  "  one-fourth."  In  the  counties  northwest  of  this  last,  towards  the 
Lake,  it  v/as  "considerably  better."     The  crop  in  Onondaga  county  was 
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*'  an  average  one  ;"  but  the  drought  seriously  affected  it  in  Cayuga  and 
Cortlaridt  counties.  More  to  the  southwest,  however,  it  was  better.  In 
Chemung  county  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  fine  ;"  and,  including  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Tompkins  and  Yates,  the  average  increase  is  stated  at 
about  '•  10  per  cent."  In  Seneca  and  Wayne  counties,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  still  more.  Further  to  the  west  and  north,  again,  the  drought 
seems  to  have  been  felt;  while  in  the  southwestern  and  western  sections- 
there  was  an  increase  estimated  at  from  '•  15  to  20  per  cent."  The  crop 
for  the  whole  State  has,  on  the  v\^hole3  fallen  off  from  that  of  1844  (con- 
sidering that  given  in  the  late  census  by  the  State  as  our  basis  of  compari- 
son) about  10  per  cent. 

In  New  Jersey,  although  the  drought  prevailed,  yet  there  was  an  average 
crop;  and  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the  central  counties  of  Burlington 
and  Monmouth,  it  is  thought  there  was  an  increase  of  from  "  10  to  15  per 
cent." 

Pennsylvania  raises  a  large  quantity  of  corn  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
accounts  received  respecting  it,  though  affected  by  the  drought,  it  did  not 
suffer  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  Lancaster  and  the  southeastern 
section  generally,  the  amount  gathered  seems  to  have  been  "  fully  equal" 
to  that  of  the  previous  year.  One  informant  says  :  *'  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  the  season  throughout  was  dry,  and  the  corn  crop  v/as  light, 
which  was,  to  some  extent,  the  case  last  year;  but  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  where  the  rain  was  sufficient  to  nourish  the  plants,  the  crop  was 
rather  superior  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  average  crop  for  the 
county  was  about  the  same  as  last  year."  So  of  Chester  county  it  is  said  : 
*'The  corn  crop,  though  much  retarded  in  many  instances  by  the  ravages  of 
the  cut-worm,  affords  a  tolerable  average,  the  fall  being  very  favorable  to  the 
ripening  of  the  plant."  In  the  counties  of  Lehigh  and  Bucks,  also,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  "  very  good  ;  equal  in  some  places,  and  even  superior,"  to  the 
crop  of  1844 — perhaps  reaching  as  high  in  certain  cases  as  '^  20  per  cent." 
More  to  the  northeast,  the  drought  somewhat  lessened  the  amount  raised, 
and  it  may  have  fallen  short  "  5  to  10  per  cent."  In  the  section  on  the 
iSusquehannah,  and  on  the  Maryland  line,  corf5prisiDg  AJams  and  York 
counties,  it  is  thought  to  have  suffered  a  still  larger  decrease,  and  by  some 
it  is  fixed  as  high  as  '•  50  per  cent,  less."  This,  however,  we  believe  to  be 
too  much.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  it  was  a  better  crop  by 
"  15  per  cent."  On  the  whole,  regard  being  had  to  the  comparative  pro- 
ducts of  the  various  sections  as  exhibited  by  the  census  of  1840.  we  believe 
that  the  crop  for  the  whole  State  may  be  fixed  at  an  increase  of  about  10 
per  cent,  over  that  of  1844. 

The  same  was  probably  the  case  in  regard  to  Delaware ;  which  State,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  raises  quite  a  large  corn  crop. 

In  Maryland  th-e  following  are  some  of  the  earlier  notices  respecting  this 
crop.  In  June,  the  Torchlight  says:  ^'The  prospect  for  corn  is  not  so  en- 
couraging, the  severe  drought  having  injured  it  to  a  great  extent."  In  July, 
from  tiie  Eastern  shore,  the  account  from  Centreville  is~"  Corn  looks  well 
throughout  the  county,  and,  unless  some  very  injurious  drawback  occurs, 
an  unusually  fine  crop  may  be  anticipated."  Again  :  "  The  belief  is  gen- 
eral, says  the  Frederick  Examiner,  that  the  corn  crop  will  be  a  very  short 
one.  So  great  has  been  the  alarm  in  regard  to  it,  that  we  have  heard  of 
individuals  purchasing  their  corn  in  advance  of  the  market,  and  at  a  high 
price.     But,  thanks  to  an  all-wise  Providence  for  refreshing  rains  lately  f 
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since  which  the  prospect  of  the  crop  is  brighter."  The  Baltimore  Sun,  in 
the  same  month,  also  states:  ''Corn,  as  yet,  is  very  promising."  In  the 
American  Farmer  a  correspondent,  writing  from  Carroll  county,  says: 
"The  corn  crop  with  us  is  good,  considering  the  season.  I  shall  make 
fourteen  barrels  to  the  acre,  and  perhaps  more — the  effects  of  deep  plough- 
ing, liming,  and  close  planting."  So  in  August,  likewise  :  "  The  corn, 
generallj^,  has  suffered  very  niuch  from  the  drought.  The  early  planted, 
in  parts  of  this  and  many  of  the  adjoining  States,  will  be  irrecoverable  to 
a  considerable  extent  ;  the  later  planted  may  do  better,  if  we  have  seasonable 
rains  this  month.  We  fear  it  will  be  a  very  light  crop  throughout  all  the 
middle  and  southern  States."  And,  in  another  journal:  "Anne  Arundel 
county,  in  this  State,  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  tornado  on  Sunday  the 
3d  instant.  Fields  of  corn  were  literally  destroyed,  and  stripped  of  every 
particle  of  fodder,  and  all  other  products  of  the  soil  suffered  in  like  manner." 
Somewhat  later  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the 
corn  crops  are  improving,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  will  be 
an  average  crop."  From  other  sources,  also,  we  hear  that  the  crop  fell  off; 
and  in  the  northeastern  section,  especially,  it  is  thought  to  have  done  so  at 
least  "  one-third="  It  will  be.  recollected  that  tlie  crop  of  1844  decreased 
from  that  of  1843.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent., 
for  the  last  crop,,  in  comparison  with  that  of  1844,  may  fairly  be  allowed. 
The  sections  of  the  State  already  referred  to  probably  raise  full  half  of  the 
whole  crop,  if  not  even  more. 

The  early  accounts  respecting  the  corn  crop  of  Virginia  were  not  unfa- 
vorable. In  July, a  Richmond  paper  states  that  "it  will  be  good,  judging  from 
its  healthy  color."  In  Campbell  and  Bedford  counties,  however,  it  is  stated  in 
another  journal,  that  "  this  crop  is  worse  than  any  during  the  present  cen- 
tury." In  August  we  find  great  complaints  of  the  drought.  The  following 
is  from  the  Richmond  Compiler  :  "  The  corn  crops  in  all  eastern  Yirginia; 
except  in  the  rich  lowlands  on  the  tide  v/ater,  will  be  a  failure.  The  tassels 
of  the  corn  were  destro37ed  by  the  intense  heat  without  rain,  and  furnished 
very  little  pollen  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ears  are,  a  large  portion  of 
them,  without  grains,  while  few  are  filled.  Some  fields  look  as  if  they 
would  make  a  tolerable  yield  ;  but,  upon  taking  off  the  shuck  from  the  ear^ 
an  exhibit  of  grains  few  and  far  between  is  made,  which  is  distressing  to 
the  farmer."  Again  :  '^  The  inhabitants  of  counties  within  a  circuit  of  one 
or  two  hundred  miles  are  now  sending  to  Richmond  for  meal.  Some  of 
the  farms  on  the  lower  James  river  will  scarcely  yield  half  a  crop  of  corn, 
even  if  they  now  have  the  advantage  of  copious  showers."  The  Richmond 
Whig  says  that,  while  particular  counties  and  neighborhoods  will  fall  short 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  corn,  the  aggregate  crop  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
in  conjunction  with  large  supplies  of  the  old  crop  which  still  remain  on 
hand,  especially  below  tide-water,  will  not  only  be  ample  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  yield  a  large  surplus  for  coast  transportation.  '•  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  east  of  the  falls  of  the  rivers,"  adds  the  Whig,  ''the  corn 
crop  is  believed  to  be  an  average  one.  In  many  of  the  midland  counties  it  will 
fall  short.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much  should  have  been  made  in  defiance  of 
so  unprecedented  a  drought.  It  speaks  well  for  the  improved  methods  of 
cultivation.  Twenty  years  ngo,  such  a  drought  would  scarcely  have  al- 
lowed seed  corn  to  be  raised."  The  Clarksburg  Republican  states  that,  ^''  in 
northwestern  Virginia  the  corn  crop  will  be  a  very  fine  one,  unless  there 
should  be  early  frosts  in  the  fall."     A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Culti- 
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vator  for  October  says  :  "  The  corn  crop  is  literally  cut  off."  The  editor  of 
the  Southern  Planter  for  October,  alludinof  to  this  crop,  says  :  "  Upon  the 
subject  of  the  corn  crop  we  have  such  conflicting  accounts  that  we  hardly 
care  to  publish  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crop,  take  it  all  together, 
will  be  a  short  one  ;  but,  unlike  the  tobacco,  the  corn  does  not  go  to  a  com- 
mon market ;  and  being,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transportation,  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits,  the  price  will  vary  in  different  neighborhoods.  The 
unexampled  vegetative  powers  of  the  month  of  August  worked  wonders 
on  the  late  corn  ;  and,  in  many  places  where  the  farmer  had  despaired,  a 
tolerable  crop  has  been  made.  We  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  large  planter  and  most  valued  friend,  in  Mecklenburg:  '  We 
have  experienced  one  of  the  most  distressing  droughts  that  I  have  ever 
known  ;  the  few  river  mills  which  could  grind  refused  to  grind  any  thing 
but  corn,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  country  could  be  furnish- 
ed with  corn  meal  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  around  us.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Roanoke  ceased,  and  up  to  the  first  instant  we  were  actually 
threatened  with  a  famine;  since  that  time  we  have  had  fine  seasons,  and 
our  prospect  for  corn  has  brightened  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  calcu- 
lations.'" Later  accounts  which  we  have  from  other  sources  correspond 
with  the  foregoing.  Thus,  of  the  central  counties  of  Bedford  to  Madison, 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  our  informant  says  :  "  Of  Indian  corn,  after  minute 
inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  not  be 
more  than  half  the  usual  crop.  The  severe  drought,  commencing  early  iti 
the  spring  and  lasting  until  the  first  of  August,  blasted  the  crop  almost  en- 
tirely in  many  sections."  In  the  southern  central  section,  bordering  on 
North  Carolina,  the  decrease  is  estimated  at  "  50  per  cent.''  In  the  coun- 
ties lying  east 'of  the  Blue  Ridge,  comprising  the  range  on  the  James  river 
from  Campbell  to  Fluvanna,  it  is  also  thought  to  have  fallen  off  "  one-half  " 
from  the  crop  of  1844.  In  Amelia  county  and  vicinity,  it  fell  off  from  "  25 
to  33^  per  cent."  In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  and  also  in  the 
section  lying  along  Kanawha  river  and  its  branches,  it  is  believed  to  have 
decreased  "  25  per  cent."  Taking  the  whole  State,  it  is  thought  that  the 
average  deficiency  will  equal  30  per  cent.  The  following,  relating  to  this 
crop  in  different  sections,  are  taken,  respectively,  froai  correspondents  in 
the  Southern  Planter  for  the  month  of  October,  and  in  the  Dollar  P'armer. 
The  suggestions  in  both  are  valuable. 

"About  the  1st  of  August  I  returned  from  quite  an  extensive  tour  on 
horseback  through  the  counties  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  Camp- 
bell to  Orange.  I  found  that  the  coi^n  was  almost  given  up.  It  was  really 
distressing  to  see  the  fields  of  hard-working  poor  men,  upon  which  they 
depended  for  bread,  bearing  a  slender,  sickly  looking  little  stalk,  with  no  ear. 
Oorn  had  already  risen  to  $3  50  and  $4  per  barrel,  but  those  who  had 
old  corn  were  holding  on  for  higher  prices,  I  saw  many  farmers  who  were 
eating  their  wheat,  and  refused  to  sell  at  any  price,  quite  confident  that  they 
would  not  make  bread  from  tlieir  corn  crops.  As  I  approached  the  lower 
country  it  continued  to  improve,  at  least  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Charlottesville,  where  I  saw  some  of  the  finest  corn  I  have  ever  seen  growing. 
The  corn  in  the  neighborhood  is  pretty  good,  though  greatly  injured  by  the 
late  unprecedented  drought;  but  this  that  I  speak  of  was  decidedly  the 
heaviest  growth  of  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  on  land.  It  was  the  crop  of 
our  friend,  Mr.  W.  Gilmer.  He  resides  about  six  miles  west  of  Charlottes- 
ville, and  invited  me  to  ride  through  his  field  with  him  to  show  me  his 
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corn.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  saw:  first,  my  account  would 
be  incredible;  and,  secondly,  I  could  neither  do  justice  to  Mr.  G.  nor  to  his 
field.  As  I  said,  we  rode  through  it,  but  it  was  more  laborious  than  riding 
in  a  thicket  of  woods :  for  though  we  went  in  the  widest  row  we  could  find, 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  blades  and  stalk  from  dismounting  me.  He  has 
of  it,  I  guess,  some  fifty  acres  of  immensely  rich  land,  (creek  low  grounds,) 
and  his  calculations  are,  to  make  on  som.e  20  to  25,  on  some  25  to  30,  and 
on  some  from  30  to  40  barrels  per  acre.  Now  this  seems  wild,  but  it  does 
not  seem  so  to  those  who  have  seen  the  corn  growing.  The  rows  are  5 
feet  apart,  and  the  corn  was  literally  sowed  along  in  them.  I  allow  that 
they  average  4  inches.  Every  stalk  has  an  ear  or  shoot  on  it,  and  the  tas- 
sel was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  cane,  and  1  on  horseback  ;  and  the  stalk  has 
a  beautiful  color  from  the  root.  Mr.  G.  seemed  to  think  he  would  make  35 
barrels  on  a  considerable  portion  of  his  field.  I  cannot  risk  an  opinion  ; 
but  if  every  stalk  brings  a  nubbin,  and  1,000  of  them  are  allowed  to  the  bar- 
rel, (500  ears  is  considered  the  number,)  I  calculate,  from  a  table  in  the 
Farmer's  Register,  vol.  2,  p.  592,  showing  the  number  of  stalks  per  acre 
at  given  distances,  that  there  will  be  near  30  barrels." 

"  I  observed  that  on  some  of  the  best  lands  on  James  river  the  corn  is 
tolerably  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  will  yield  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  crop 
on  the  Kanawha.  I  perceive  that  they  plant  their  corn  on  James  river 
5 J  to  6  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  it  with  ploughs.  This  is  a  sad  error.  It 
should  be  planted  3  feet  each  way,  harrowed  as  soon  as  up ;  then  a  single 
furrow  run  on  each  side  of  the  row,  throwing  the  earth  from  the  corn  ; 
then  another  furrow  on  each  side,  throv/ing  the  earth  back  again  ;  and  then 
the  cultivator  passed  once  through  each  row  whenever  grass  begins  to  ap- 
pear, or  whenever  the  earth  begins  to  bake  or  become  compact.  They  say 
their  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  this  culture  will  not  do  ;  that  it  is  stiff,  and 
must  be  worked  with  the  coulter  and  plough.  My  answer  is,  that  they  have 
not  complied  with  the  requisite  conditions.  They  must  plough  deep, 
double-furrow  plough,  or  use  the  sub-soil  plough  after  a  deep  furrow  of  the 
common  plough :  and  they  must  make  the  soil  more  friable  by  means 
of  clover,  manure,  and  lime.  1  know  of  no  soil  in  Kentucky  that  re- 
quires the  coulter  in  cultivation,  or  that  may  not  be  tended  with  the  cul- 
tivator alone,  except  when  the  rains  are  long  continued.  No  soil  can  *be 
in  good  condition  that  will  not  admit  the  cultivator,  i  fix  upon  3  feet  for 
the  rows,  because  that  is  the  distance  which  a  good  cultivator  will  sweep 
clean.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  single  passage  through  each 
interval  should  suffice ;  this  enables  the  farraer'always  to  keep  the  grass 
under  command,  and  the  soil  loose.  The  great  secret  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  as  in  war,  is  prompt  and  rapid  movement  at  the  proper  time ;  and 
promptness,  decision,  and  energy,  and  an  eye  that  takes  in  the  whole  field 
of  operation,  are  hardly  less  essential  to  the  farmer  than  to  the  general. 
Hence  the  extreme  scarcity  of  good  farmers.  Another  advantage  in  plant- 
ing at  three  feet  is,  that  the  corn  will  more  readily  keep  out  the  grass.  From 
1  to  4  stalks  may  be  left  in  each  hill,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  views 
of  the  farmer.  1  much  prefer,  after  much  experience  and  observation,  close 
planting,  and  I  should  leave  at  least  2  stalks  in  each  hill  in  the  James  river 
lands." 

The  corn  crop  of  North  Carolina  also  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
drought,  as  well  as  the  early  frost.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  public  journals  in 
June,  we  find  it  stated  that ''  in  Bladen  county,  N.  C,  the  frost  of  the  1st  of 
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this  month  was  severe  enough  to  kill  corn  vv^hich  was  nearly  three  feet  high,. 
Or-ie  planter  had  ploughed'iip  a  30-acre  field  of  corn  of  that  description^ 
with  the  design  of  replanting  ir.  It  is  swamp  land,  in  a  low  situation."  In 
some  sections  it  is  said  to  have  been  hterallycut  off;  in  some  sections,  hovv- 
ever,  it  proved  better  than  its  early  promise.  Thus,  the  Raleigh  Register 
says  :  "  The  streams  all  over  the  country  are  drying  up,  and  in  some  parts 
persons  go  forty  to  [.  ^-ty  miles  to  have  their  corn  ground  into  meal.  In  this 
city  many  of  the  welii,  have  given  out ;  a  circumstance  rarely  if  ever  be- 
fore occurring.  And  yet  we  are  astonished  to  see  how  well  vegetation 
looks,  particularly  the  corn  crop." 

-^  A  lettejr  from  Halifax,  N.  C,  expresses  the  opinion  that  as  much  corn 
will  be  made  this  year  as  last,  in  that  region." 

Again  :  •'  A  letter  from  Hamptonville,  Surry  county,  N.  C,  speaks  of  the 
corn  crop,  which  was  then  being  gathered,  as  short  of  an  average ;  it  was 
selling  at  40  cents  a  bushel  from  the  heap  in  the  field.  Heavy  biting  frosts 
were  felt  about  that  time,  and  the  week  before  they  had  floods  of  rain,  which 
was  greatly  needed,  particularly  in  the  counties  lov/er  down,  to  enable  their 
mills  to  grind.  The  past  summer,  in  that  district,  was  pronounced  '  the 
dryest  of  the  dry,  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.'" 

'•  The  ci'ops  in  this  section  of  the  State,  as  we  have  before  stated,  are  very 
fine.  In  Hyde  county,  it  is  thought  more  corn  will  be  gathered  this  year 
than  in  any  one  year  heretofore.  It  is  estimated  that  Hjrde  will  export  of 
corn  alone  150,000  barrels,  or  750,000  bushels  ;  which,  at  40  cents  a  bushel, 
amounts  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $300,000.  Pretty  well  for  one  small 
county  of  only  6,500  inhabitants." —  Washinstoji  [N.  C.)   Whig. 

Hyde  county,  lying  north  of  Pamlico  sound,  and  with  more  marshy, soil, 
it  is  probable,  did  noV  feel  the  drought  as  severely  as  in  others  more  dry  in 
soil,  and  hence  less  able  to  resist  the  heat,  extreme  as  it  was. 

The  accounts  received  from,  the  interior  portion  of  the  State  very  gener- 
ally represent  the  crops  as  having  suffered  greatly,  and  as  having  been 
largely  cut  off.  The  range  of  counties  from  Ashe  to  Caswell,  in  the  north 
and  west  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  said,  did  not  yield  more  than  "  one-third  of 
a  crop."  So  of  the  western  central  section,  near  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin 
rivers;  it  fell  off  '-from  one-half  to  two-thirds"  from  that  of  1844.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  from  the  best  information  that  we  can  obtain,  that  there 
was  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  the  corn  throughout  the  whole 
State ;  and  we  feel  authorized  to  fix  the  estim.ate,  as  we  have  done,  at  about 
one  third  less  than  the  crop  of  1844. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  our  remarks  under  ''The  Season,"  the  drought 
was  greatly  felt  in  South  Carolina ;  and  from  the  various  notices  we  find 
respecting  it,  we  believe  the  corn  crop  in  this  State  to  have  felt  its  effects 
most  severely.  The  following  accounts  will  enable  us  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  corn  crop  \n  some  sections  of  this  State : 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury ;  "  Darlington  C  H.,  South  CaroUna,  June 
30.— We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkably  dry  season — the  dryest  that  has 
occurred  since  1819  ;  and  serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  for  the  corn 
crop,  which  has  now  reached  the  critical  stage  of  shooting,  and  will  soon, 
without  rain,  be  beyond  remedy." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  dated  '^  Mari- 
on C.  H,  July  1,  1845. — We  have  been  almost  parched  up  for  want  of  rain, 
and  the  crops,  with  few  exceptions,  look  badly  ;  the  thermometer  ranging 
daily,  during  the  last  week,  at  from  90^  to  100^.     The  corn  crops,  especial- 
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iy,  will  be  very  short,  both  here  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Peedee.  Some 
of  the  best  farmtTS  do  not  expect  to  make  over  half  a  crop." 

Again  :  '-In  this  section  the  prospecis  of  the  agriculturist  are  bad — very 
bad  indeed  ;  the  corn  crop  cannot  now,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, be  much  more  than  half  an  average  one.  T'hose  who  have  a  suffi- 
ciency gf  corn,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  would  be  willing  to  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  it.  now  refuse  to  sell  at  any  price.  The  article  has  already  reached 
75  cents  by  the  quantity,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  $1  per  bushel.  We 
have  never  known  a  more  unfavorable  seasou,  or  heard  more  general  or 
well  founded  complaints,  and  really  fear  that  there  will  be  much  distress 
before  another  crop  can  be  planted  and  gathered.  Some  fields  of  early  corn 
we  have  examined,  we  feel  confident,  will  not  yield  as  much  as  the  seed 
planted  ;  and  unless  we  have  rain  shortly,  the  late  planted  corn  will  be  en- 
tirely iosU'—Chermv  (>S.  C.)  Gazette. 

''Abbeville  ( S.  C.)  C.  H.,  July  ^,—  The  drought.— The  oldest  farmers 
amongst  us  say  that  the  present  drought  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  country  ;  and  that  the  wants  and  distress  of  many  in  our  district  will 
be  great.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  on  sale- 
day,  that  they  may  be  able  to  raise  corn  enough  for  bread  for  their  families, 
but  not  for  their  cattle.  A  gentleman,  on  whose  judgment  we  rely,  told  us 
that  from  100  acres  of  corn  belonging  to  one  of  his  neighbors  he  would 
not  be  able  to  gather  much  more  than  a  bushel,  so  completely  had  the 
drought  destroyed  it.  On  sale  day  nothing  could  be  heard  of  bat  drought 
and  prospects  of  famine  ;  and  the  inquiry  from  every  one  is,  VThere  can  we 
get  corn?" 

'•  The  prospects  of  the  planter  are  not  only  gloomy,  but  perfectly  desper- 
ate. Bottom  lands  planted  in  corn  will  scarcely  make  one-third  of  a  crop; 
and  most  of  the  high  lands  in  the  middle  country  will  yield  but  little  more 
than  the  seed  which  was  planted.  In  addition  to  all  the  horrors  of  destitu- 
tion by  drought,  the  chinch  bug  has  attacked  many  plantations  with  such 
violence,  that,  in  large  fields,  not  a  blade  of  corn  has  been  left  alive.  Many 
farmers  are  replanting  entire  fields." — Columbia  South  Carolinian ^  July  16. 

"  Let  the  season  be  as  it  may  from  this  out,  we  believe  it  is  not  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  the  corn  crop  of  this  State  will  reach  half  an 
average  one.  So  far  as  our  own  observation  has  extended,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  fall  short  of  this  estimate."— -CAeraif?  Gazette^  July  22. 

The  Georgetown  Observer,  of  July  30.  says :  "  The  corn  crop  is  short  of 
an  average  one." 

Later,  in  August,  we  find  the  following  statement,  quoted  from  the  Rich- 
mond Whig,  in  one  of  the  pubhc  journals :  "  A  letter  written  at  Spartans- 
burg,  S.  C,  on  the  9th  instant,  states  that  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  that 
district  was  held  a  {ew  days  previous,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  provision  crop.  From  the  authentic  information  received  by  the  meet- 
ing, it  appears  that  the  corn  crop  of  that  part  of  the  State  will  fall  off  fully 
two-thirds;  and  the  whole  upper  country  is  said  to  be  in  about  the  same 
condition.  Tlie  surplus  of  the  old  crop  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  North 
Carolina  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  demand  from  South  Carolina, 
and  supplies  were  being  obtained  from  Tennessee  at  ruinous  prices."  The 
letter  adds  :  "  The  crop  that  is  now  making  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  bottom  lands  ;  the  upland,  in  many  places,  is  so  total  a  failure  that  many 
are  cutting  down  their  fields  to  save  the  stalks  for  fodder.     There  are  hun- 
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dreds  of  acres  that  will  not  make  the  seed  planted.  1  know  men,  who  in 
ordinary  times  are  called  good  livers,  that  will  not  make  as  many  pecks  as 
they  usually  make  barrels  of  corn.  Men  speak  with  fear  and  trembling  of 
the  prospect  before  them ;  and  those  who  have  corn,  feel  and  know  that 
they  will  not  be  long  better  off  than  those  who  have  none." — Richmond 
Whig. 

The  Charleston  Patriot  of  August  1st  states  :  "In  Richland,  Lexington, 
Orangeburg,  Barnwell,  and  other  middle  districts  in  the  State,  the  corn 
crops  in  many  places  are  irremediably  ruined — literally  burnt  up  along  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

The  views  given  above  are  confirmed  by  the  accounts  we  have  since  re- 
ceived from  other  sources.  Thus,  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  State,  it 
is  thought  the  injury  sustained  from  the  drought  was  at  least  "  15  per 
cent."  West  of  this  last,  along  on  the  Santee  river  and  its  two  great  branches, 
both  the  drought  and  the  army  worm  are  complained  of,  and  the  crop  is 
estimated  to  have  fallen  off  "  38  per  cent."  In  the  northv/estern  corner  of 
the  State,  the  same  complaint  is  made ;  the  deficiency  is  believed  to  have 
been  "one-half,"  while  in  Spartansburg,  and  the  counties  east,  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  probably  not  less  than  ^'  75  per  cent,  less"  than  the  crop  of 
1844;  it  being  "  an  almost  entire  failure,  except  on  bottom  lands;  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  not  producing  the  bushel  to  the  acre  of  the  upland." 
In  the  west  central  part  of  the  State,  also,  comprising  the  counties  lying 
between  the  Congaree  and  Savannah  rivers,  the  falling  off  is  estimated  at 
"about  one-third."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  decrease  in  this  State 
has  been  great.  In  forming  our  general  estimate  for  the  State,  however, 
some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  corn  for  1844 
was  a  deficient  one.  The  average  decrease  for  the  whole  State  can 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  35  to  40  per  cent.  ;  perhaps  even  more.  The 
lower  counties  being  more  moist,  probably  suffered  less  than  the  upper 
ones. 

We  give  the  following  notices,  which  we  have  gathered  from  the  public 
journals,  indicative  of  the  progress  of  the  corn  crop  in  Georgia,  in  July  : 

"  Sumter  county^  Georgia^  July  4. — Our  section  of  the  county  has  been 
injured  severely  by  the  drought.  The  corn  crop,  in  the  aggregate,  is  cut 
off  one-half" 

The  Hamburg  (Ga.)  Journal,  of  the  5th  instant,  says :  "  The  weather  at 
this  place  still  continues  favorable,  but  warm.  The  corn  crops  promise  an 
abundant  yield  to  the  husbandman. 

"The  corn  crop  continues  abundantly  promising  in  many  parts  of  this 
State,  although  the  back  counties  are  suffering  from  a  protracted  drought." 

[From  the  Savannah  Republican,  July  11. 

"  Rain  !  rain  !  .^—Yesterday  our  city  and  vicinity  were  blessed  with  the 
heaviest  fall  of  rain  which  has  been  known  since  the  1st  of  January  last. 
The  effect  on  the  temperature  was  very  perceptible.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast,  as  well 
as  in  the  interior.  Its  effect  upon  the  crops — the  corn,  particularly — will 
be  slight.     In  no  event  can  there  be  more  than  one-half  a  crop  in  the  State." 

A  writer  in  the  Macon  Messenger  says :  •'  There  has  been  much  alarm 
recently  at  the  prospect  of  a  very  short  crop  ;  and,  consequently,  corn  has 
risen  to  a  very  extravagant  price.  It  had  sold  here  from  $1  to  $1  25  a 
bushel.     The  price  of  corn  in  Savannah  is  55  cents  a  bushel ;  and  some 
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has  already  been  received  from  there  and  laid  down  here  at  65  cents. 
There  is  abundance  of  corn  in  New  Orleans  at  32  cents  per  bushel,  and  will 
be  furnished  here  in  a  short  time  at  50  cents  ;  on  the  upper  line  of  Georgia 
it  is  selling  at  62^  cents."  He  remarks  that,  •'  with  regard  to  the  present 
crop,  the  prospecis  are  now  far  better  than  they  have  been,  and  that  all  the 
late  corn  is  doing  well  from  the  recent  rains,  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
but  that  plenty  will  be  made  in  the  State  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people, 
though  the  early  part  of  the  crop  has  been  considered  as  injured  in  some 
small  sections  ;  yet,  through  two-thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  State,  it  is  an 
average  one,  and  in  many  sections  it  was  never  better.  Of  this  he  is  satis- 
fied, from  personal  observation  for  nearly  200  miles,  and  from  authentic 
information  from  numerous  individuals,  both  travellers  and  planters." 

In  August,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  the  Lafayette  Herald  says: 
*'  While  accounts  reach  us,  from  every  quarter,  of  the  protracted  droughtj 
we  are  still  blessed  with  abundant  showers,  and  crops  of  corn  are  very 
promising.  If  the  weather  continues  seasonable,  ours  will  be  the  Egypt  of 
Georgia." 

In  other  sections,  however,  the  report  is  unfavorable.  Thus  the  Griffin 
(Ga.)  Jeffersonian,  of  the  14th  instant,  has  tire  following  : 

"  There  is  no  mistake  now  about  the  drought  and  short  crops.  From  all 
quarters  of  lower  and  middle  Georgia  the  report  is  the  same,  that  the  drought 
is  excessive,  and  not  more  than  half  crops  of  corn  can  be  made." 

"  The  corn  crop,  also,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  consumption,  is 
the  shortest  that  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years." — Macon 
Messenger. 

Again,  in  a  public  journal :  "One  of  the  npst  intelligent  and  observing 
planters  in  Georgia  has  lately  made  a  circuit  of  some  three  hundred  miles,, 
a  portion  of  it  through  the  very  heart  of  the  State,  and  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  corn  crop  will  fall  short  one  half  of  what  it  was  last  year,  if 
not  more.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  the  result  throughout  Georgia ;  and 
the  greatest  econormj  and  liberality  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  much  suf- 
fering, or  evils  of  greater  magnitude."  "  The  corn  crop  of  Georgia  is  rep- 
resented to  us  by  some  of  the  Georgia  papers  as  deplorably  bad.  The  water 
courses  were  all  low,  and  the  mills  would  have  to  stop  at  once,  without  the 
blessing  of  rain." 

Our  accounts  since  the  harvest  refer  principally  to  the  northwestern  and 
central  sections,  west  of  the  Ocmulgee  river.  In  the  former,  it  is  stated  : 
"Indian  corn  is  our  principal  crop,  and  this  has  been  cut  short  at  least  one- 
third,  from  unusual  drought  during  the  summer."  In  the  latter,  it  is  also 
thought  to  have  been  "not  half  an  average  crop."  From  the  accounts 
thus  given,  v/e  think  we  do  not  greatly  err  in  fixing  the  decrease  at  about 
the  same  as  in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Florida  it  was  very  similar.  In  July  it  is  stated: 
^^Corn^  however,  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  drought;  and,  the  season 
being  so  far  advanced,  a  full  crop  is  not  looked  for  or  expected." — Talla- 
hassee Floridian, 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  American  Farmer  of  Oc- 
tober last.  They  confirm  the  views  we  have  given  respecting  the  corn 
crops  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  papers  in  South  Carolina  pre- 
sent us  with  vary  distressing  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  from 
the  failure  of  the  corn  crop.  The  Greenville  Mountaineer  says  that  hun- 
dreds are  leaving  the  Slate,  and  the  editor  says  he  regrets  the  necessity  of 
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advising  olhers  to  follow  them.  The  Asliville  (Nortii  Carolina)  Messenger 
says  "  thai  numbers  of  wagons  pass  through  that  place  daily  on  their  way 
from  South  Carolina  to  Tennessee  to  procure  corn,  as  the  corn  crop  in  a 
large  portion  of  South  Carolina  is  entirely  destroyed.  These  wagons  are 
sent  from  150  to  200  miles  for  corn  !  Great  nuaibers  of  poor  people  are 
leaving  the  State  and  going  to  Tennessee.  A  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
consisting  entirely  of  poor  faraihes,  passed  through  tliis  place  last  week." 
The  Georgia  Constitutionalist  says  "that  the  want  of  water  to  turn  the 
mills  is  another  great  evil,  and,  in  some  instances,  they  have  had  to  send 
50  miles  to  get  meal."  The  editor  of  the  South  Carolina  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate says  "he  has  traversed  different  sections  of  Lexington,  Newberry, 
Laurens,  Greenville,  Pickens,  Anderson,  Spartanburg,  and  Union  districts; 
and  the  result  is,  our  firm  conviction,  founded  on  close  personal  observation — 
fortified,  too,  by  the  opinions  of  judicious  men — that  the  crop  of  corn  will 
prove  well  nigh  a  total  failure." 

The  drought  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  the  corn  crop  as  much  ia 
Alabama  as  in  others  of  the  adjoining  States,  though  it  was  doubdess  some- 
what lessened.  In  May  the  appearance  of  the  crop  was  promising.  The 
Gazette  of  the  14th  instant,  published  at  Cahawba,  says:  "The  prospect 
now  is  very  flattering  for  good  crops.  Some  of  our  farmers  tell  us  that 
they  have  never  seen  corn  thrive  better.  A  great  many  of  the  planters  in 
this  section  have  planted  more  corn  than  usual,  and,  of  course,  a  less  quan- 
tity of  cotton."  Again,  in  June,  it  is  stated  in  a  public  journal :  '-The 
drought,  which  has  threatened  some  sections  of  this  State,  has  been  happily 
terminated ;  the  late  showers  have  dissipated  all  fears  as  to  the  result.  The 
gardens  have  been  severely  injured,  but  the  corn  crop  will  be  abundant." 
So,  in  July,  the  Montgomery  Journal  states  that  "the  corn  crop  is  looking 
well."  In  August,  however,  from  Montgomery  it  is  stated  that  the  corn  crop 
will  be  very  short  in  that  section,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought.  In 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  State,  from  a  very  intelligent  informant  and 
a  good  judge  on  such  subjects,  the  corn  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been 
"  about  equal"  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  bordering  on  the  Alabama  river  on  either  side,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
■'one-third  less,"  as  it  was  materially  injured  by  the  drought.  In  the  north, 
eastern  the  falling  off  is  represented  not  to  have  been  so  great ;  perhaps 
"  about  15  per  cent."  On  the  whole,  for  the  State,  we  suppose  it  may  have 
been  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1844. 

In  Mississippi,  from  what  we  learn  respecting  its  progress,  and  the  slate 
of  the  crop  when  gathered,  it  also  fell  off;  though  not  so  largely  as  in  Ala- 
bama. Thus  it  is  stated  in  July  :  Extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Yalobusha 
county.  Miss.,  July  13,  1845  :  "  From  every  appearance  at  present,  the  corn 
crop  in  this  section  will  fall  far  short  of  a  good  one.  There  has  been  but 
very  little  rain  this  season,  and  that  little  has  fallen  only  partially,  so  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  still  remains  very  dry  and  the  corn  very 
much  shrivelled." — Mississippian,  July  23. 

Again :  The  Creole  (Canton,  Miss!)  says  :  "  Showers  liave  been  fre- 
quent. The  crops  look  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  but  neither  the  corn 
nor  cotton  crop  will  be  a  large  one." 

The  editor  of  the  Southwestern  Farmer,  also,  in  the  same  month  says  : 
"  We  have  seen  @f  the  growing  crop  in  all  probability  more  acres  than  any 
other  man  in  Mississippi.  We  have  made  pardcular  inquiries,  and  also 
examined  for  ourself,  and  we  have  made  up  our  mind  that  the  corn  crop  is 
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more  dependant  on  seasons  than  usual.  Although  it  generally  bears  a  good 
color  and  is  clean,  yet.  it  is  more  irregular  in  height  than  we  have  ever 
seen." 

From  other  sources  we  also  learn,  that  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
State,  and  west  of  the  Tombigbee  river,  owing  to  the  drought,  the  crop  is 
"  20  to  25  per  cent.  less"  than  in  1844.  In  the  southwestern  portion,  how- 
ever, west  of  Pearl  river  and  south  of  the  Yazoo  river,  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  an  increased  crop — perhaps  "  15  per  cent,  more"  than  in  the  previous 
year.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  crop  has  fallen  off  in  the  State 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  a  comparatively  small  crop  in  this 
Slate. 

The  early  appearance  of  the  corn  crop  of  Louisiana  appears  to  have 
been  quite  promising.  Thus,  in  May.  The  Alexandria  Red  River  Repub- 
lican of  the  12th  inst.  says  :  <'  We  have  heard  that  two  or  three  of  our  plant- 
ers have  determined  to  try  a  corn  crop  this  season,  planting  very  little  cot- 
ton. We  think  this  step  a  good  one.  The  crops  will  mature  much  earher 
than  those  of  the  west,  and  will,  of  course,  be  the  first  in  the  market,  with 
the  chance  of  a  reasonable  price.  The  yield  here  to  an  acre  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  country." 

"  The  early  corn  is  unusually  fine  ;  much  of  it  is  already  in  tassel.  The 
late  planting  has  been  much  injured  by  heavy  rains." — Planters^  Banner, 
May  24. 

Again,  in  July — 

Attakapas  crops.— The  Planters'  Banner  of  the  12th  inst.  says  :  -  The 
greater  part  of  the  corn  crop  is  fast  ripening.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  for  the  season,  which  will  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  much  fodder." 

The  Concordia  (La.)  Intelligencer  states  that  ^^  the  crops  in  that  neigh- 
borhood have  been  injured  by  the  unfavorable  weather." 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Mississippi,  and  reach- 
ing back  to  the  river,  we  are  informed  that  the  corn  crop  was  "  20  per  cent, 
heavier"  on  the  alluvial  lands,  but  lighter  "on  the  uplands  ;"  supposed  to  be 
an  average  of  '=  15  per  cent."  Taking  the  whole  State  through,  we  believe 
that  it  will  average  10  per  cent,  more  than  in  1844. 

In  Arkansas  some  complaint  is  made  of  the  drought ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  crop — ^perhaps  ten  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  More  new  land  is  brought  under  cultivation  from  time 
to  time,  which  no  doubt  exerts  some  influence. 

la  a  public  journal  it  is  said  :  "  The  corn  crop  in  the  Red  river  and 
northern  counties  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  drought." 

The  editor  of  the  Northern  Standard  mentions  that  the  neighborhood  of 
Clarksville  is  the  only  section  of  the  Red  river  counties  wiiere  there  will  be 
much  corn  for  sale.  He  states,  also,  that  "  the  corn  in  the  Choctaw  nation  is 
burnt  up." 

Again,  in  June:  ''In  Arkansas,  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop 
seems  to  be  realized.  As  early  as  the  24th  ult.  the  corn  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  was  said  to  be  •  waist  high.'  " 

The  crop  in  Tennessee— which  State,  according  to  the  census,  stands  fore-^ 
most  among  the  corn-growing  States — was  fine.     The  papers  of  that  State, 
in  June,  speak  of  the  crop  as  "  larger  than  for  many  years ;  extremely 
promising— bids  fair  to  be  an  abundant  yield,"  6cz,    From  accounts  re» 
12 
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ceived  since  the  harvest,  also,  it  is  estimated  at  10  to  20  per  cent.  more. 
The  average  crop,  probably,  would  equal  if  it  did  not  exceod  15  per  cent. 

In  Kentucky,  also,  the  accounts  are  equally  favorable.  In  the  section  of 
the  State  which  lies  west  of  the  centre,  the  crop  is  stated  to  have  been  "  20 
per  cent,  more."  On  the  south,  also,  more.  In  the  central  to  the  northeast, 
"  very  fine — 20  per  cent,  more."  Still  further  to  the  northeast,  and  east  of 
this  last,  about  the  same  advance  ;  and  in  the  southeast,  '*  remarkably  good 
—20  per  cent,  more."  Taking  the  whole  State,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  overestimates,  we  believe  we  may  safely  put  the  increase  of  the  crop 
over  that  of  1844,  at  15  per  cent.  It  may,  perhaps,  overgo  this,  bu,t  we 
deem  it  most  likely  to  be  correct  to  add  only  15  per  cent. 

Ohio  produces  a  large  crop  of  corn,  and  is  among  the  foremost  in  the 
amount  furnished  by  the  western  States.  We  notice  in  one  of  the  public 
journals  a  statement  which  shows  the  advance  of  the  season  in  one  part 
of  the  State,  though  we  know  not  precisely  to  which  section  it  refers.  It 
is  as  follows :  •'  We  finished  planting  corn  on  the  26th  April ;  this  is  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  usual  in  this  part  of  Ohio."  In  the  month  of 
June,  the  Cleveland  Herald  thus  notices  a  check  given  to  the  growth  of 
this  crop  in  that  neighborhood  :  "  The  frost  last  week  cut  the  corn  in  the 
lake  counties  so  closely  that  only  a  part  will  sprout  again,  and  the  soil  is  so 
exceedingly  dry  and  parched  that  farmers  are  at  a  loss  whether  or  not  to 
replant. " —  Cleveland  Herald. 

In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  it  is  stated,  by  the  editor :  "  Corn  is  now^  advanc- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  We  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  much 
of  the  best  corn  region,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  crop  will  prove  at  least 
an  average  one."  A  letter  from  Butler  county,  addressed  to  one  of  the  pub- 
lie  journals,  also  says :  "  Notwithstanding  the  drought,  the  corn  promises 
to  be  a  fair  crop."  Again,  in  July  :  ^'  The  State  Journal  of  the  5th  instant 
reports  the  crops  at  the  north  and  on  the  lake  shore,  where  the  drought  has 
been  most  severe,  as  fast  reviving,  and  likely  to  turn  out  more  than  an 
average  yield  ;  at  least  larger  and  better  than  last  year."  The  Ohio  States- 
man of  August  6,  published  at  Columbus,  contains  the  following  mention 
of  the  appearance  of  this  crop  :  ''  The  editor  has  just  returned  from  a  short 
excursion  into  the  country,  and  he  was  pained  to  see  many  cornfields  that 
had  been  much  injured  by  the  grub-worm  and  other  causes.  There  are, 
however,  some  fields  that  look  well."  In  the  same  public  journal,  but  of  an 
earlier  date,  we  believe,  is  given  the  statements  respecting  this  crop  in  quite 
a  number  of  counties,  as  they  were  furnished  by  persons  who  were  acting 
as  jurors  at  the  session  of  a  court  in  the  place  of  its  publication.  We  quote 
fhem  exactly  as  we  have  found  them  in  the  above  named  journal — 

^'  Lorain  county. — Crop  very  poor ;  mostly  cut  off  by  frost. 

"  Clermont  county. — First  rate. 

"  Lake  and  Starke  counties. — Prospect  for  corn  good. 

"  Highland  county. — Very  good. 

"  Richland  county. — Tolerable. 

'*  Tascarawas  county. — Promises  well. 

"  Meigs  county. — Looks  well :  bids  fair  to  yield  an  average  crop. 

*'  Fairfield  county. — Looks  well. 

«  Guernsey  county. — Looks  well,  though  short — a  favorable  fall  will 
make  a  full  crop. 

'*  Hamilton  county. — Prospect  of  the  corn  crop  generally  good. 

**  Warren^  Butler^  and  Preble  counties. — Similar  to  Hamilton. 
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«•  Green  county. — Corn  good." 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  under  date  of  September 
20,  writes  :  ''  The  fields  on  the  Reserve,  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season,  were  exceedingly  parched  by  drought,  were  looking  somewhat  bet- 
ter, and  much  of  the  corn  was  full  eared  and  thrifty,  but  so  backward  that 
an  early  frost  would  nip  most  of  it  before  sufficiently  ripe  to  withstand  its 
effects.  So  severe  and  long  continued  a  drought  has  probably  never  before 
been  experienced,  or  at  any  rate  exceeded,  in  this  or  any  other  State."  The 
following  statement  speaks  of  Aurora  county.  We  apprehend  that  the 
township  of  Aurora  must  he  meant.  It  shows  the  effect  of  the  drought, 
iiowever.  The  Cleveland  Herald  says  :  "  Some  of  the  dairymen  of  Aurora 
county  have  been  into  the  southern  portion  of  Ohio  and  contracted  for 
^ome  hundreds  of  acres  of  standing  corn  and  stalks,  on  which  to  winter 
their  cows.  A  gentleman  from  near  Columbus  also  came  into  Aurora,  and 
contracted  to  keep  500  cows  through  the  winter  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
-per  month.  Another  gentleman  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  yard  of  an  ex- 
tensive dairyman  and  select  cows  at  five  dollars  per  head.  Two-year-old 
:steers  are  selling  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  head." 

The  accounts  we  have  received  since  the  crop  was  gathered  are,  on  the 
whole,  however,  encouraging.  In  the  central  section,  including  the  im- 
portant  counties  of  Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland,  the  increase  of  this 
crop  is  variously  estimated  at  from  ^'  20  to  25  and  30  per  cent."  North  of 
these,  and  towards  the  northeast,  it  is  estimated,  on  account  of  much  more 
having  been  planted,  as  high  as  "40  per  cent,  better"  than  1844.  In 
Starke  and  Wayne  counties  it  was  "  an  average  crop."  Eastward,  and 
'bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania,  including  Jefferson,  Carroll, 
and  Columbiana  counties,  it  was  a  "fair  average  crop;  equal  to  that  of 
the  previous  year."  South  of  the  centre,  on  the  Scioto  river,  "  about  25 
per  cent,  better,"  as  there  was  a  "  short  crop  there  the  year  before."  la 
the  counties  of  Perry,  Morgan,  and  Washington,  it  was  "  nearly  one-third 
better  ;"  "  the  drought  and  late  frosts  seriously  affected  the  corn  crop  in  the 
^arly  part  of  the  season,  but  the  latter  part  was  more  favorable."  In  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Michigan  and  Indiana,  it  was 
*'  far  better."  Further  to  the  east,  however,  and  along  the  lake,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  small  decrease  of  perhaps  "  10  per  cent."  In  the  southwest 
part  of  Uie  State,  the  crop  is  variously  estimated  to  have  increased  from 
"  20  to  30  per  cent."  The  American  Agriculturist  for  November  contains 
a  communication  in  which  the  following  remarks  are  made  respecting  the 
corn  crop  in  southwest  Ohio.  The  writer  is  an  experienced  judge  of  agri- 
cultural subjects :  ''  The  corn  raised  here  is  universally  the  gourd  seed, 
wliich,  from  long  experience,  is  found  to  be  the  best  producer,  wherever 
warmth  of  climate  and  depth  of  soil  are  sufficient  to  develope  and  mature 
it.  The  yield,  under  ordinary  cultivation,  without  manure,  varies  from 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre ;  but,  with  manure  and  good  attention,  it 
will  sometimes  average  one  hundred.  It  is  usually  planted  about  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  with  three  or  four  stalks  left  in  a  hill.  Some  plant  nearer, 
and  leave  fewer  stalks  together.  It  appears  much  thinner  in  the  field  than 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  northern  corn.  That  planted  on  the  uplands,  on  a 
lighter  soil,  is  still  more  scattered,  and  from  its  great  height  appears  thia 
and  spindling.  I  doubt  if  many  of  the  fields  which  met  my  eye  out  of  the 
Miami  and  Scioto  valleys  would  exceed  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
T'his  can  hardly  be  profitable  farming  in  a  country  where  corn  sells  at  from 
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■fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  unless  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  make 
out  a  rotation,  and  the  stalks  can  serve  a  valuable  purpose  for  fodder." 

Taking  the  whole  State  into  account,  and  comparing  views  with  the  va- 
rious amounts  in  the  different  counties  as  given  by  the  census  for  1840,  we 
find  that,  in  the  counties  furnishing  the  heaviest  crops  of  corn,  there  has 
been  reported  an  increase  during  the  past  year ;  so  that  there  has  been  a 
general  advance,  it  is  believed,  ot  at  least  2U  per  cent,  on  the  whole  crop  in 
the  State.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  put  it  at  25  per  cent.,  but  prefer  to  be 
within  bounds. 

The  results  of  the  corn  crop  in  Indiana  appear  to  be  equally  favorable. 
In  the  northern  central  section,  above  the  Wabash  river,  and  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  ^'  25  per  cent, 
more.'^  In  the  central  part  of  the  State  more  land  was  sown,  and  more 
industry  applied,  so  that  the  increase  is  supposed  to  be  "  30  per  cent.'''  South 
from  this  last.  also,  there  was  an  advance  of '=  20  per  cent.;"  while  an  equal 
increase  must  be  allowed  for  the  southeastern  section.  Our  informant  here 
adds  :  "  Owing  to  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  enabling  us 
to  get  the  fields  well  cleared  of  weeds,  and  the  rains  setting  in  at  least  in. 
time  to  make  the  crop,  in  some  portions  of  the  State  the  gain  on  the  crop  of 
1844  is  rated  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  or  more.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  crop  of  that  year  fell  off  very  considerably  in  this  State ;  and,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  it  may  not  be  too  high  to  estimate  the  average  advance  for  the 
whole  State,  over  the  year  1844,  at  25  per  cent. 

The  early  accounts  of  this  crop  in  Illinois,  and  indeed  its  general  pro- 
gress, are  most  encouraging.  A  public  journal  published  at  duincy,  in  this 
State,  under  date  of  May  7th,  says :  "  The  corn  in  this  section  is  mostly 
planted ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  in  so  forward  a  state  that 
the  farmers  were  engaged  last  week  in  ploughing  it.  The  showers  of  the 
two  weeks  past  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  vegetation  of  all 
kinds.''  June  23. — We  find  the  following  statement  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,,, 
an  agricultural  journal  of  high  repute  at  Chicago.  The  section  embraced 
in  this  account  comprises  eight  or  nine  counties.  "  The  corn,  it  does  one 
good  to  look  at.  •  For  the  last  eighty  miles  much  of  the  corn  is  from  four  to 
Sve  feet  high  ;  and,  had  the  weather  been  such  that  it  could  have  been 
ploughed,  it  would  now  be  mostly  laid  by.  As  it  is,  some  must  yet  he 
ploughed  to  its  injury,  as  the  roots  will  be  cut  very  considerably.  The 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  corn  from  Cook  and  Dupage  to  Sanga- 
mon  county,  is  truly  wonderful.  Without  personal  observation,  one  would 
hardly  believe  it."  In  one  section,  complaint  is  made  of  much  damage 
having  been  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  birds.  Thus,  the  Ottowa 
(111.)  Free  Trader  says :  "  The  ftirmers  in  this  vicinity  are  much  troubled 
with  the  blackbirds,  who  visit  the  cornfields  in  such  numbers  as  completely 
to  cover  whole  acres,  and  destroy  every  hill  of  corn  within  their  reach. 
Several  farmers  have  replanted  once  or  twice,  and  many  at  this  time  are 
going  over  their  fields  and  repairing  the  damages  of  this  troublesome  little 
Tisiter." 

A  month  later,  the  Alton  Telegraph,  speaking  of  the  crop,  says  :  '<  The 
corn  never  looked  better,  add  the  weather  is  very  favorable." 

In  August,  also,  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop  is  represented  as  being 
^unusually  good.  We  subjoin  some  of  the  notices  respecting  it  which  we 
have  gathered  from  different  papers  : 

•'  A  gentleman,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Illinois,  and  has  recently 
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passed  through  the  State,  says  that  the  crops  of  corn  throtighout  are  very 
o^ood.  Some  of  the  corn  is  18  feet  high.  IHinois  had  never  before  so  val- 
uable crops." 

Again  :  The  Alton  Telegraph  says  :  «'  We  were  told,  a  few  days  since, 
by  a  gentleman  fully  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  npon  the  subject, 
that  the  quantity  of  standing  corn  which  may  be  seen  from  Mound  farm^ 
in  Jersey  county,  under  twenty  miles  from  this  place,  cannot  amount  to  less 
than  500,000  bushels.  Nor  is  this  all,  or  the  best.  From  Mr.  A.  B.  David- 
son's residence,  on  tht;  bluff,  on  the  road  from  Alton  to  Edwardsville,  and 
about  seven  miles  from  this  city,  there  may  be  seen,  without  moving  from 
the  same  spot,  by  looking  only  in  two  directions,  fields  of  standing  corn,  the 
probable  yield  of  wliich  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  bushels." 

The  estimates  made  since  the  crop  was  gathered  are  similar.  In  the 
section  of  the  State  ranging  along  the  v/est  side  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  being  the  central  tier  of  counties,  it  is  judged  to  have  beea 
^''  50  per  cent,  more."  In  the  central  west,  "one-third  better"  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  other  portions  of  the  State,  from  "  25  to  30  per  cent, 
advance."  This  crop  fell  off  largely  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a 
large  quantity  of  public  land  sold  here  within  the  last  eighteen  months  ; 
and,  on  all  accounts,  we  think  we  shall  not  overgo,  if  we  fix  the  advance 
at  30  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  that  year. 

From  what  we  can  gather  of  the  corn  crop  of  Missouri,  wo  believe  that 
it  has  been  very  good.  Some  mention  is  made,  indeed,  in  the  St.  Loui« 
New  Era  of  May  21,  of  a  severe  frost  a  few  days  before,  which  nipped  the 
corn  in  many  places  ;  but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  harvest,  we  find  that 
thevaccounts  are  encouraging.  Thus  the  Fulton  Telegraph,  in  July,  says  : 
"  The  corn  crop  is  unusually  promising."  The  St.  Louis  Republican,  also, 
during  the  same  month,  states  that  ''  the  corn  crop  never  looked  better  or 
more  promising."  A  letter,  also,  in  the  New  York  Farmer,  dated  Gallatin, 
July  6,  says  :  "The  corn  presents  a  splendid  appearance;"  "nevermore 
promising."  So  the  Expositor,  published  at  Independence,  in  September, 
says  :  "  The  crops  of  corn  with  us  this  year  are  most  encouraging,  and  of 
the  utmost  abundance."  We  believe,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  other 
sources  of  information,  that  the  crop  of  corn  in  Missouri  has  been  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  preceding  year — probably  25  to  30  per  cent,  better. 

The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  estimates  the  corn  crop  for  that  3tate 
at  "  10  per  cept.  better"  than  in  the  year  before.  Such  is,  also,  the  view 
taken  of  the  central  eastern  section,  from  Macomb  to  Huron  county.  It  is 
said  to  have  "suffered  by  the  drought,  but  still  exceeded  the  crop  of  the 
previous  year."  In  the  southwest,  and  along  Lake  Michigan,  from  the 
south  to  the  centre,  west,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  "  50  per  cent,  better." 
The  extreme  wet  weather  of  1844  is  said  to  have  injured  the  corn  crop  of 
that  year,  and  this  cause  has  not  been  filt  during  the  past  season.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  said  that  there  is  probably  "  three  times" 
as  much  raised  as  in  1844.  We  believe,  however,  that,  taking  the  v/hoie 
State  through,  we  may  fix  the  advance  at  about  "  15  to  20  per  cent." 

In  Wisconsin,  also,  and  Iowa,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  corn 
crop.  The  Racine  Advertiser,  in  July,  says:  "  Corn,  likewise,  bids  fair  to 
be  an  average  crop ;  the  slight  rains  and  warm  weather  for  a  week  or  two 
past  having'enabled  it  to  recover  from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  cold  and 
dry  weather  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June."  The  following  state- 
ment respecting  a  fine  crop  in  this  Territory  appeared  in  a  public  journal : 
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''In  Colnmbns,  Portage  county,  Wisconsin,  S.  W.  St.  John  raised  192J 
bushels  of  Button  (12-rowed)  corn  to  the  acre.  Some  of  the  ears  were^ 
over  13  inches  long,  and  weighed  15  ounces."  A  writer  in  the  Chillicothe 
Advertiser,  speaking  of  northern  Iowa,  says:  "It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  in  northern  Iowa  can  raise  corn  that  will  average  50' 
bushels  per  acre ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  corn  crop  here  is  a  sure  one.'' 
Compared  with  the  crop  of  1844,  it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase,  as  the  season  was  favorable,  and  the  increase  of  farming  popula- 
tion has  been  very  great. 

From  our  preceding  investigations  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  in  some  of 
the  middle  and  southern  States  the  corn  crop  has  fallen  oiF,  yet,  in  the  north- 
eastern, southwestern,  western,  and  northwestern  sections  of  the  countryj 
there  has  been  an  advance,  and  the  whole  aggregate  crop  of  corn  for  the 
United  States  amounts  to  nearly  417.900,000  bushels;  which  is  about  2  per 
cent,  less,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  We  add  here,  also,  several 
notices,  which  we  have  collected,  relating  to  some  large  yields  of  corn  in  dif- 
-ferent  States,  More  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  3,  where  is  givea 
also  a  variety  of  interesting  extracts  from  agricultural  papers,  &c.,  relating 
to  modes  of  cultivation,  &c.  "  The  Chemung  County  (New  York)  AgricuU 
tural  Society  recently  held  its  annual  fair,  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
very  interesting.  From  the  report  of  the  grain  committee,  we  learn  that  5 
specimens  of  corn  were  exhibited,  all  of  good  quality,  averaging  from  107| 
^  to  123^  bushels  per  acre ;  of  which,  Wra.  Hoffman,  of  Elmira,  raised  123 
bushels  per  acre;  Josiah  Townsend,  of  Southport,  raised  121|:  bushels  per 
acre;  Nile  Wynkoop,  of  Chemung,  raised  113|-  bushels  per  acre;  Sam- 
uel Leverich,  of  Southport,  raised  107^  bushels  per  acre ;  John  L.  Smith 
raised  1 19J  bushels  per  acre."  "An  ear  of  corn,  measuring  sixteen  inches 
long  and  seven  inches  in  circumference,  has  been  presented  to  the  editor  ot 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  It  was  grown  at  Tiapa,  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  State  of  Tobasco,  in  Mexico." 

^^  Giant  corn. — Mr.  William  Crispin,  of  Marlborough  farm,  Great  Timber 
creek,  New  Jersey,  yesterday  brought  to  this  office  some  stalks  of  corn  more 
than  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  13  feet  9  inches  in  height.  The 
reader  may  well  manifest  surprise,  but  the  statement  is  nevertheless  strictly 
true.  Such  immense  stalks  we  never  saw  before.  They  excited  no  little 
attention,  and  were  examined  during  the  day  by  hundreds.  Mr.  Crispin 
inf6rms  us  that  the  only  manure  used  was  about  80  bushels  of  stone  lime 
to  the  acre.  He  thinks  that  if  the  crop  had  been  intentionally  arranged  for 
*a  long  crop,' and  planted  at  certain  distances,  the  produce  would  have 
been  over  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  Surely,  the  worthy  farmer  alluded  to 
deserves  the  premium  for  corn.  We  may  confidently  challenge  the  produc- 
tion of  anything  superior." — Philadelphia^aper. 

A  new  variety  of  corn  is  mentioned  thus  in  the  American  Agriculturist: 
^^Peruviari  corn. — Edwin  Bartlett,  esq.,  of  this  city,  has  kindly  given  us 
five  barrels  of  Peruvian  corn,  recently  sent  him  from  that  country.  It  has 
the  largest  sized  grains  of  any  we  ever  saw  before,  and  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
There  are  two  kinds — one  called  by  the  Peruvians  maiz  bianco,  (white 
corn.)  This  is  the  Chancay  corn,  used  for  fattening  pigs.  It  is  a  coarse, 
inferior  article,  but  grows  very  rank  and  strong.  The  other  kind,  7naiz 
arnarillo,  (yellow  corn,)  from  Huacho,  is  large  and  fine,  and  is  said  to  make 
the  sweetest  kind  of  bread.  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  us  it  is  a  great  yielder. 
Any  one  wishing  a  quart  or  two  of  this  corn  for  experiment  can  have  the 
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same  gratis  by  calling  at  our  warehouse.  No.  187,  Water  street.      We  are 
of  opinion  it  will  do  best  south  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  is  a  southern  corn." 

Large  yield  of  corn. — The  Highland  (North  Carolina)  Messenger  says : 
<«  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Porter,  the  manager  of  the  farm  of 
Thomas  T.  Patton,  esq.,  that  an  acre  of  corn  was  planted  on  the  farm  the 
last  season,  with  which  it  was  designed  to  contend  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Buncombe  county  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  a  few  days  since  the 
corn  was  gathered  and  measured,  and  the  yield  was  113 J  bushels!  His 
farm  is  on  Swannano  river.  Here,  farmers,  is  an  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done.  Had  the  season  been  good,  Mr.  Porter  has  no  doubt  that  the  yield 
would  have  beenlSO  bushels." 

The  following  statements  respecting  steeps  for  corn  refer,  respectively, 
the  first  to  experiments  made  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  last  to  others 
made  in  New  Jersey  : 

"4w  excellent  mixture  for  corn. — Lime,  plaster,  ashes,  salt — equal  quan- 
tities, well  mixed.  Prepare  the  ground  well  for  planting — put  a  handful 
in  each  hill — drop  the  corn  on  the  top  of  it,  and  then  cover  it  with  earth. 
It  is  good  against  the  grut>,  preserves  moisture,  affords  nourishment  to  the 
plant,  attracts  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  stimulates  the  soil." 

"  Steeping  com,  and  compost. — I  observe  that  some  of  the  farmers  in  this, 
delightful  section  of  country  are  trying  many  of  the  improvements  of  the 
age.  A  Mr.  Webbe  says  he  has  tried  steeping  his  corn  and  other  grain, 
in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  found  much  benefit  from  it.  Last  year,  that 
grown  from  corn  thus  steeped  was  in  harvest  much  sooner,  and  had  larger 
ears  than  that  planted  dry  in  the  same  field.  He  also  made  a  compost 
or  mixture  of  one  bushel  salt,  one  bushel  lime,  one  bushel  plaster,  and  one 
bushel  ashes,  and  put  half  a  gill  in  each  hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  This 
produced  nearly  one-third  more  corn  than  that  alongside,  planted  dry,  with- 
out any  of  the  mixture.     Otherwise,  the  land  was  manured  alike." 

The  practice  of  smoking  seed-corn  has  also  been  warmly  recommended 
as  a  preventive  against  the  depredations  of  birds,  mice,  <fec.  In  a  number 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  find  the  following  recipe  given  for  this  purpose  : 
"Leave  a  (ew  husks  on  the  seed-ears,  so  that  they  can  be  hung  up  in  the 
smoke  house  and  smoked  with  the  hams ;  or  hang  them  up  in  any  dry 
place  ;  and  before  planting  dip  the  end  of  a  stick  in  tar.^set  fire  to  it,  and, 
holding  it  under  the  ears,  give  them  a  thorough  smoking.  I  have  tried 
this  for  three  years,  and  have  saved  nfany  times  my  subscription  to  the  pa- 
per by  it." 

"  Large^yietd  of  corn. — Lawton  Turner,  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  gathered, 
the  present  autumn,  from  a  field  measuring  8  acres  18^  rods,  which  he 
planted  on  the  farm  improved  by  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  in  said  town,  the 
following  crop,  viz; 

593  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  worth  (say)  80  cents  per  bushel     - 
50  bushels  ears  of  refuse  corn,  w^orth  15  cents  per  bushel 
20  tons  of  stalks  and  fodder,  at  $4  50  per  ton 
3  large  ox-cart  loads  of  Swede  turnips,  150  bushels,  at  12^cts. 
5  large  ox- wagon  loads  of  sweet  pumpkins,  at  $3  per  load    - 

Total  ,.---- 

'•The  field  averaging  73  bushels  2\  quarts fer  acre  of  sound  corn.  One 


$474  40 

7  50 

90  00 

18  75 

15  00 

$605  65 
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selected  acre,  13^  rods  by  12  rods,  yielded  89  bushels  18J  quarts.  The 
ground  had  been  used  as  a  sheep  pasture  for  the  last  four  years.  About  6 
acres  of  it  were  spread  over  with  coarse  barn  manure  and  sea-weed  previous 
to  plouQ^hing  last  spring.  About  one  acre  was  manured  in  the  hill,  and 
the  remainder  was  not  manured  at  all." — Herald  of  the  Times. 

In  the  Southern  Cultivator  we  are  furnished  with  an  analysis  of  the 
southern  corn,  by  Professor  Shepherd,  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote 
here,' for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it.  He  says  :  "One 
hundred  parts  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  so  long  as  a  brightly  burning 
flame  was  emitted,  lost  81.05  parts.  The  completely  charred~resi'duum,  on 
being  ignited  beneath  a  mufiie,  on  a  platina  foil,  until  all  the  carbon  was 
consumed,  left  0.95  part,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  an  easily  flowing 
clear  glass.  This  ash  has  the  following  composition  :  silica,  38.45;  potassa. 
(with  traces  of  soda)  19.51  ;  phosphate  of  lime,  1T.17  ;  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 13.83  ;  phospliate  of  potassa,  2.24  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  2.50  ;  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  2.16 ;  sulphate  of  Ume  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  0.79  : 
silica,  (mechanically  present.)  1.70;  alumina  traces,  0;  loss,  1.65;  total, 
100.00.  Omitting  the  silica  as  an  unimportant  loss  to  the  soil,  and  the 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  product  of  the  analysis,  we  have,  in  every  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  ash  of  the  Indian  corn,  the  following  important  or- 
ganic constituents:  Potassa,  20.87;  phosphoric  acid,  18.80;  lime,  9J2: 
magnesia,  5.76 ;  total,  55.15.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  1,000  pounds  of 
Indian  corn  sold  from  an  estate,  the  land  is  robbed  of  9|  pounds  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  whereof  about  5|-  pounds  consist  of  principles  of  prime  value 
to  any  species  of  crops.'^ 

It  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  know  how  to  estimate  the  amount  of  corn 
in  grain,  contained  in  a  crib  or  storehouse,  while  it  is  still  in  the  ear,  and  we 
therefore  give  a  statement  relating  to  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  an 
agricultural  paper  at  the  south. 

"  The  following  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  a 
house  of  any  dimensions  is  by  William  Murray,  esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
was  read  before  the  St.  John's  Collection  Agricultural  Society,  and  commu- 
nicated by  them  for  publication  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist : 

"  Rule. — Having  previously  levelled  the  corn  in  the  house,  so  that  it  v/ill 
be  of  equal  depth  throughout,  ascertain  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth 
of  the  bulk;  multiply  these  dimensk>ns  together,  and  their  product  by  4  ; 
then  cut  off  one  figure  from  the  right  of  this  last  product.  This  will  give 
you  so  many  bushels  and  a  decimal  of  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  If  it  be 
required  to  find  the  quantity  of  eared  corn,  substitute  8  for  4,  and  cut  off 
one  figure  as  before. 

"  Exnm^ple  :  In  a  bulk  of  corn  in  the  ear,  12  feeX  long,  11  feet  broad, 
and  6  feet  deep,  there  will  be  316  bushels  and  tV^^^  ^^  ^  bushel  of  shelled 
corn,  or  633  bushels  and  -/-^ths  of  ear  corn  ;  as,  12  X  11=  132  X  6  =  79Z 
X  4  =  316.8;  or,  12  X  U  =  132  x  6  =  792  x  8  =  633.6.  The  deci- 
mal 4  is  used  when  the  object  is  to  find  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn,  be- 
cause that  decin^al  is  one-half  the  decimal  8,  and  it  requires  2  bushels  of 
ear  corn  to  make  one  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  In  using  these  rules,  half  a 
bushel  may  be  added  for  every  hundred  ;  that  amount  of  ears  results  from 
the  substitution  of  the  decimals.  The  term  "barrel  of  corn,"  so  much 
used  by  southerners,  means  5  bushels  of  shelled  corn." 

An  experiment  is  related  by  Mr.  B.  -P.  Johnson,  of  Rome,  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Cultivator,  respecting  the  prevention  of  injury  to  the  crop 
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from  worms.  He  states  that  on  ploughing  up  some  sward  land  for  corn 
in  the  spring,  he  found  under  the  sod  a  great  number  of  worms.  Fearful 
lest  his  crop  would  be  seriously  damaged  after  it  was  pioughedj  he  sowed 
broad-cast  about  1^  bushel  of  fine  salt  to  the  acre,  and  then  harrowed  and 
rolled  the  land.  His  seed  he  also  prepared  by  soaking  it  in  warm  water  for 
about  18  hours.  He  next  dissolved  2  ounces  of  sal  ammonia,  and  put  it  in  the 
water,  in  which  about  a  bushel  of  seed  was  prepared.  He  planted  his  corn 
2  days  after  the  salt  had  been  sown.  It  germinated  very  quickly,  W€is  re- 
markably vigorous,  and  the  plants  grew  luxuriantly.  Not  a  single  hill  was 
found  to  be  injured  by  the  worms,  though  multitudes  were  in  the  ground ; 
while  a  neighbor  who  had  an  adjoining  field,  and  who  planted  his  seed  as 
usual,  lost  at  least  one-third  of  his  crop  by  worms. 

Respectmg  steeps  for  Indian  corn,  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator  remarks  : 
<'  He  prefers  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  he  \Vtould  use  by  dissolving  in 
water,  enough  fairly  to  cover  the  seed,  which  may  remain  in  solution  24 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  60^^  to  70°.  An  ounce  of  ammonia,  at  an  expense 
of  about  2  cents,"  he  says,  "is  sufficent  for  I  quart  of  corn." 

Dr.  Webber,  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  according  to  the  New  England  Farmer, 
dissolved  a  small  piece  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  4  or  5  grains,  in  half  a 
coffee  cup  of  water,  and  threw  into  the  solution  a  handful  of  corn,  which 
lie  allowed  to  remain  4  or  5  hours,  and  then  planted  it.  He  planted  side 
by  side  other  corn,  not  soaked,  with  that  which  he  had  thus  prepared,  and 
the  soaked  corn  produced  much  the  largest  yield — generally  one-third  more. 
The  land  is  stated  to  have  been  light  and  dry  ;  and,  for  several  of  the  experi- 
ments, the  poorest  spots  were  selected  on  purpose.  The  corn  suffered  from 
drought,  but  in  all  cases  the  soaked  corn  was  decidedly  the  best. 

Others,  however,  have  made  trial  of  steeps  to  no  advantage,  as  appears  by 
the  following : 

In  a  communication  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  an  account  is  given  of 
some  experiments  in  soaking  seeds  in  a  composition  of  nitrate,  sulphate, 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  which,  when 
applied  to  corn,  does  not  seem,  to  have  been  equally  successful.  When 
steeped  100  hours  the  corn  vegetated  poorly,  but  when  steeped  140  hours  it 
lost  its  power  of  vegetation.  After  various  trials,  80  hours  was  fixed  on  as 
the  proper  time,  and  three  rows  of  steeped  corn,  and  three  rows  not  steeped, 
were  planted  through  a  larg@  field.  But  the  corn  that  had  been  steeped,  if 
anything,  appeared  to  flourish  less  than  that  winch  had  not  been  steeped.  A 
few  single  isolated  experiments  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  such  a  ques- 
tion. 

In  an  experiment  mentioned  in  an  agricultural  paper,  it  is  stated  that  seed 
corn  taken  from  the  tip  kernels  of  the  ear  produced  only  half  as  much  as 
4^ernels  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  while  those  from  the  butts  of  the 
ear  gave  about  fifteen-sixteenths  as  much  as  those  from  the  middle.  A  num- 
ber of  interesting  papers  on  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  No.  3.  The  roethod  of  raising  "  a  sod  crop"  of  corn  on  the  prai- 
ries, contained  in  Mr.  Ellsworth's  riccount  of  prairie  cultivation,  (appen- 
dix No.  1,)  is  one  which  will  interest  many  of  our  western  agriculturists, 
and  may  perhaps  be  tried  with  success  on  som.e  of  the  rich  level  lands  ia 
other  sections  of  the  country.  The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Geddes,  Young, 
Underbill,  Darling,  and  others,  mentioned  in  appendix  No.  3,  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  planters  and  farmers  of  our  country. 

The  new  variety  of  sweet  corn  for  the  table,  obtained  by  Mr.  Darling, 
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wili  be  valuable  to  gardeners,  &c.,  who  furnish  the  markets  of  our  large 
cities. 

The  importance  of  subsoil  ploughing  for  this  crop  is  evidenced  in  the 
following  extract,  which  we  give  from  the  American  Agriculturist  of  No- 
vember last : 

"  A  farmer  from  Connecticut  informs  us  that  he  has  raised  a  field  of  cora 
during  the  past  summer  which  he  thinks  will  average  80  bushels  to  the 
acrcj^and  that  he  selected  half  an  acre  of  the  best,  from  which  he  gathered 
134  bushels  of  ears,  all  sound  and  well  filled  out ;  that  while  his  neighbor'^ 
corn  adjoining  was  withering  with  the  drought,  his  was  luxuriant ;  and  he 
attributes  the  whole  of  his  success  to  subsoil  ploughing.  Another  impor- 
tant fact  stated  by  him  was  that  the  whole  expense  of  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting,  after  the  ground  was  ploughed,  did  not  exceed  $3  per  acre ; 
that  he  did  not  touch  it  with  a  hoe,  but  worked  it  with  a  harrow  and  culti- 
vator, and  those  few  weeds  that  were  not  reached  with  these  about  the  hills 
were  pulled  up  by  hand  before  going  to  seed." 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Cultivator  (1845)  is  given  an  account  of  an 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Colfelt,^of  Pennsylvania,  in  1844,  whoj 
by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  compost  of  his  own  preparing,  secured  a  large  crop 
of  corn.  He  states  that  he  took  25  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  10  bushels  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  16  bushels  of  lime,  and  about  50  bushels  of  fine  sheep 
manure,  mixed  the  whole  together  on  the  barn  floor,  and  dissolved  the  lime 
with  beef  and  pork  brine.  After  thoroughly  mixing  the  compost,  the  heap 
looked  like  gray  plaster.  He  then  put  one  handful  of  this  preparation  ia 
a  hill  of  corn,  until  he  found  he  had  not  enough  to  go  over  his  whole  12 
acres.  He  then  reduced  the  quantity  to  one  handful  fbr  two,  and  even  three 
hills.  His  field  was  the  poorest  on  the  place,  and  he  was  told  not  to  expect 
over  half  a  crop  of  corn.  It  had  been  in  wheat,  and  laid  out  one  summer 
without  clover  ;  so  that  the  prospect  was  not  very  encouraging.  He  adds, 
that  some  of  his  neighbors  rather  quizzed  him  about  his  compost,  but  were 
amazed  v/hen  husking  and  hauling- in  time  came.  The  corn  grew  sur- 
prisingly. It  was  very  tall ;  and  although  he  says  the  cut  worm  and  black- 
birds worked  on  it  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  to  plant  one-third  of  the 
field  over  again  before  the  20th  of  May,  yet  the  crop  was  as  good  as  any 
in  the  neighborhood,  if  not  better.  He  gathered  26  wagon  loads  of  70 
bushels  each ;  being  1,820  bushels,  or  151  bushels  to  an  acre.  Some  of  the 
ears  he  states  were  so  high  that  a  man  six  feet  tall  could  not  reach  the  top 
of  the  ears  of  corn.  The  kind  of  corn  planted  was  the  large  and  small 
yellow,  and  was  all  hard.  Where  the  handful  of  compost  was  put  was  the 
best  corn  ;  and,  as  the  quantity  was  diminished,  the  difierence  was  readily 
perceptible  in  its  appearance. 

The  Farmers'  Cabinet  of  June,  1845,  contains  a  letter  from  Henry  CazieYj 
of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  which  recommends  ploughing  in  September  for 
corn.  He  states  that  it  is  a  remedy  for  preventing  the  worm  from  destroy- 
ing the  young  corn.  His  statement  is  as  follows :  *'  In  this  county  the 
heart- worm  and  the  wire- worm  have  made  great  destruction  in  the  corn 
for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  accidentally  found  out  a  remedy  that  has 
Jwice  succeeded  in  preventing  the  worm  from  destroying  the  youtig  corn* 
In  Septe?mber,  1842,  I  ploughed  a  part  of  a  clover  sod  for  wheat,  but  the 
great  drought  prevented  my  finishing  the  field,  so  that  I  concluded  to  put 
the  clover  sod  field  in  corn  in  the  spring  of  1843 ;  the  part  ploughed  in 
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September,  1842,  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  while  the  land  along- 
side, ploughed  in  the  spring  of  1843,  was  nearly  all  taken  by  the  worm; 
this  induced  me  to  try  again,  which  I  did  in  the  month  of  September,  1843,. 
with  the  same  success  as  before  stated.  T©  plough  in  November  or  De- 
cember will  not,  as  I  believe,  be  of  any  use  whatever  as  a  preventive  against 
the  worm.  1  have  known  a  field  part  ploughed  in  September,  part  in 
December,  and  the  residue  in  March  following,  with  the  following  results:: 
The  first  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  worm ;  the  second  and  last  were  both 
destroyed  in  greater  or  less  degree — all  in  the  same  field.  Now,  it  is  worth 
a  fair  trial ;  and,  if  September  ploughing  will  prevent  the  destroyer,  it  will 
save  the  farmer  much  trouble  and  loss.  It  has  succeeded  in  three  instanceSj 
to  my  knowledge.  The  reason  of  which  success,  I  leave  for  others  bettor 
qualified  to  ascertain.  The  facts  are  vvorth  attending  to,  as  it  may  save 
many  bushels  of  corn  to  the  farmer.  *  *  *  *  The  foregoing  observations 
remind  the  editor  of  a  fact  which  occurred  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
He  ploughed  about  one-third  of  a  field  of  fourteen  acres  for  corn,  very  late 
in  the  autumn ;  the  plough  was  then  stopped  by  the  frost,  but  the  weather 
being  remarkably  mild  for  a  few  days  in  the  second  month,  the  plough  was 
again  started,  and  some  four  or  five  acres  more  were  ploughed,  when  the 
cold  weather  again  suspended  operations.  The  remainder  of  the  lot  was 
not  finished  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  month,  just  before  planting 
time.  One-half  of  the  field  was  limed  with  thirty  five  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
the  other  half  had  no  manure.  The  cut-worm  was  exceedingly  trouble- 
some all  over  the  field.  There  was  no  perceptible  difiference  in  its  ravages, 
either  where  the  ground  had  been  ploughed  at  different  periods,  or  where- 
the  lime  had  or  had  not  been  applied.  The  corn  was  replanted  and  re- 
planted." 

An  experiment  in  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  was  made  by  Judge  Clark,., 
of  Waterloo,  New  York,  in  which  a  large  crop  (140  bushels  of  sound  corn 
to  the  acre)  was  raised  on  a  peaty  swamp.  The  writer,  who  furnishes  the 
account  to  an  agricultural  paper,  says  that  the  farmers  predicted,  that  if 
the  season  should  be  wet  the  crop  would  be  drowned  ;  if  dry,  the  muck 
would  dry  up  and  the  corn  wither.  He  says,  however,  that  on  going  over 
the  field  one  morning  early,  after  the  second  hoeing,  and  the  ears  had  com- 
menced forming,  in  the.  height  of  the  drought  of  last  ^mimer,  instead  of 
finding  the  soil  dry  and  thirsty,  the  whole  loose  peaty  mass  was  full  of 
moisture.  He  attributes  it  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  mass  during 
night  having  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  thus  having  formed 
water,  as  well  by  capillar^'"  attraction  as  by  chemical  affinity.  In  a  less 
porous  soil,  the  union  he  thinks  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  peaty  soil,  too,  had  not  been  in  a  fine  state  of  decomposition, 
the  same  result  would  not  have  occurred.  If  the  season  had  been  wet., 
the  ditches  would  have  prevented  the  crop  from  being  drowned  ;  but  the 
decomposition  not  being  as  rapid  for  want  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  it, 
the  crop  would  probably  have  been  ruined — not  from  its  being  overflowed, 
but  as  the  union  of  the  two  gasses  above  mentioned  could  not  have  taken 
place  from  want  of  preparation  in  the  peaty  soil  to  evolve  the  hydrogen.. 
The  experiment  is  an  interesting  one,  whether  or  not  the  theory  advance^' 
to  account  for  the  success  be  the  correct  explanation. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Coulter,  of  Herriotsville,  Pa,  also  communicates  to  the  editor 
of  the  same  paper  for  January,  1846,  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he- 
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made  last  season  in  drillirig  Indian  corn,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  this 
method  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  He  made  his  rows 
three  feet  apart — put  two  grains  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  row.  On  three 
acres  he  raised  369  bushels  of  ears.  Some  of  his  neighbors  prophesied  a 
failure,  but  were  much  astonished  to  find  the  result  so  entirely  different 
from  what  they  had  expected. 

Corn  and  potatoes  in  alternate  rows  are  said,  by  a  correspondent  of  an 
agricultural  paper,  to  produce  as  much  corn  as  if  every  row  was  corn,  and 
half  as  many  potatoes. 

The  level  cultivation  of  corn  is  recomm.ended  in  an  essay  on  the  culti- 
vation of  this  product,  read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty, by  Mr.  John  Yf  ray,  and  published  in  the  Somerville  Reporter,  Tennessee. 
He  commenced  this  method  of  cultivation  about  twenty-five  years  since  ; 
and  as  he  has  found  it  to  answer  well,  he  still  continues  the  practice.  He 
uses  no  plough,  but  simply  works  his  ground  over  with  what  he  calls  a 
rake^  which  mellows  the  soil  and  cleans  the  surface.  He  ploughs  his  land 
in  October  and  November  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  buries  ail  the  vege- 
tation, and  plants  his  corn  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  March  ;  laying  off 
the  rows  4^  feet  each  way,  and  leaves  three  stalks  to  each  hill.  He  thinks 
the  reason  why  some  fi^rmers  do  not  succeed  in  the  use  of  the  rake,  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  plough  their  land,  but  only  scratch  it  over  at  first,  and 
the  grass  is  not  killed  in  its  germ;  but  they  do  not  use  the  rake  till  the  land 
is  overgrown,  and  then  abuse  the  rake  because  it  will  not  do  all  that  was 
promised.  This  method  of  cultivation,  as  is  obvious,  can  only  answer  in. 
light,  warm,  and  mellow  soils.  The  editor  of  the  Cultivator  recommends 
the  use  of  a  light,  narrow  shovel  plough,  and  in  some  soils  a  harrow  will 
be  found  sufficient. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  for  fodder,  while  green,  has  been  alluded 
to  and  recommended  in  former  reports.  Some  examples  have  been  hereto- 
fore given  of  great  productiveness  obtained  by  sowing  broadcast,  "'he  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  agriculturists  seems  to  have  been  recently  turned 
to  this  subject. 

In  appendix  No.  3,  we  have  quoted  from  the  New  England  Farmer  the 
statement  of  Captain  George  Randall,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  It  will  be 
iseen  that  he  estimates  the  corn  fodder  taken  from  2  xVo^h  acres  equal  to  fif- 
teen tons  of  the  very  best  English  hay.  On  the  amount  thus  obtained  he 
i^d  twenty  cows  in  milk^  or  in  calf  dry^  one  heifer  over  two  years  old,  two 
%stock  bulls  grown,  and  five  spring  calves,  for  seven  weeks  and  five  days. 
This  he  stales  wi^s  all  the  green  fodder  his  stock  had,  except  what  they 
could  pick  up  from  a  pasture,  burned  up,  in  which  they  had  run  during  the 
season.  In  five  days  after  feeding  en  corn  fodder,  he  says  his  cows  increas- 
ed their  milk  one  can  full,  or  ten  quarts.  We  have  ourselves  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  Captain  Randall,  in  person,  the  confirmation  of  his  whole 
statement' as  published,  and  his  full  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  green 
corn  crop  as  fodder  for  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Another  statement  which  is  given  in  an  agricultural  paper  m^entions  the 
planting  of  an  acre  of  corn  for  fodder  eighteen  inches  apart  one  way,  twelve 
the  other,  and  three  kernels  to  the  hill.  The  product  was  five  tons  of  well 
cured  stalks  and  fifty-four  bushels  of  corn  ;  the  land  was  never  manured  ; 
it  was  a  clay  loam,  interspersed  with  granitic  boulders,  and  quartz,  and  lime- 
stone.    The  estimate  of  expenses  as  given  is  as  follows  : 
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5  tons  of  stalk,  worth  this  year  $7  per  ton       -  -  -        $35  00 

54  bushels  of  ears  of  eight  rowed  corn,  at  25  cents      -  -  13  50 

Total  -  48  50 

Deduct  the  cost — 
1  bushel  oS  seed  ;  planting,  hosing,  cutting  up.  husking,  stack- 
ins:  stalks,  and  use  of  land   -  -  -  -  -  17  44 

Net  profit  -        $31  06 

The  subject  of  corn  stalk  sugar  v/ill  be  considered  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  sugar  crop. 

The  cultivation  oi  broom  corn  has  been  mentioned  in  some  former  re- 
ports,  and  the  use  of  the  seed  for  feeding  sheep  spoken  of.  Confirmatory 
of  this,  we  here  subjoin  a  {qvj-  remarks  from  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman: 
"The  seed  is  excellent  to  fatten  sheep.  Albert  Hibbard,  of  North  Haddam, 
tells  us  that  he  makes  use  of  the  seed  of  his  broom  corn  to  fatten  sheep ; 
that  ihey  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  will  fatten  better  on  this  than  on  Indian 
corn.  Broom-corn  is  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  river  towns,  where 
the  brooms  are  made  up  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
have  often  raised  the  corn  for  the  sake  of  the  brush ;  but  we  have  never 
made  much  account  of  the  seed,  though  we  think  it  has  seldom  been  con- 
verted into  meal  for  hogs.  Mr.  Hibbard  thinks  the  broom- corn  seed  more 
valuable  for  sheep  than  oats,  or  any  grain,  pound  for  pound."  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Cultivator  for  November,  1845,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  in- 
formation on  the  culture  of  this  plant,  gives  the  following  directions,  which,, 
we  presume,  will  be  acceptable  to  many  farmers ;  as  more  attention  has 
lately  been  turned  to  this  subject  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  "  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  yom-  correspondent  on  the  subject 
of  broom.-corn,  in  every  particular,  but  will  briefly  state  that  we  have,  the 
past  summer,  had  about  35  acres  under  cultivation — about  one-half  on  the 
Mohawk  lowlands,  (or  flats,)  which  is  the  soil  generally  preferred  ;  the  bal- 
ance adjoining,  on  a  gravelly  soil.  On  account  of  the  extreme  droughty 
the  low  ground  has  done  much  the  best.  2d.  As  to  profits^  compared  with 
other  crops,  much  depends  on  the  success  you  may  have.  Some  seasons 
it  does  much  better  than  others  ;  the  past  has  been  too  dry  to  give  a  good 
large  brush ;  but  with  us  the  seed  has  been  an  extraordinary  crop,  aver- 
aging nearly  or  quite  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  most  of  it  very  full  and 
heavy,  weighing  31  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  excellent  for  fattening 
hogs.  They  eat  it  greedily,  and  thrive  on  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  on 
Indian  corn.  An  acre  of  good  broom-corn  should  yield  from  400  to  600 
pounds  of  brush  ;  and  the  seed,  when  good,  is  worth  in  its  rough  state  as 
much  as  oats  for  feed.  I  have  now  on  hand  enough  of  prime  seed  to  plant 
200  acres,  and  can  supply  your  correspondent  with  any  reasonable  quantity 
at  the  lowest  market  price.  My  seed  is  the  largest  and  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  A  letter  directed  'J.  D.  F.  West,  Schuyler,  New  York,'  will  be  attended 
to.^  As  to  the  query  '  WiU  the  increased  production  be  likely  to  overstock 
the* market  7'  Like  every  other  product  of  the  soil,  there  may  be  an  over- 
stock some  years  mt)re  than  others,  but  thus  far  the  demand  has  kept  up 
with  the  product."  v 

To  show  the  increasing  value  of  this  culture,  we  also  subjoin  a  short  ar- 
ticlej  taken  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator;  and  another  froai  the  St.  Louis  New 
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Era  :  "  In  confirmation  of  what  was  stated  under  this  head,  in  the  Culti- 
vator of  May  I,  we  find  the  following  in  the  Marietta  Intelligencer  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  the  business  in  the  Muskingum  valley :  '  Last  year  L. 
and  S.  Temple,  of  this  place,  commenced  in  a  small  way,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  feasability  of  the  enterprise,  the  manufacture  of  corn  brooms. 
They  obtained  the  planting  of  a  little  more  than  100  acres  of  broom-corn  ; 
and,  as  the  season  was  favorable,  obtained  a  good  crop,  which  they  worked 
into  brooms  and  broom-brushes  here.  They  gave  constant  employment  to 
10  or  12  hands,  and,  in  the  course  of  last  season,  made  50,GQ0  brooms  and 
4,000  brushes.  This  year  they  have  contracted  for  the  planting  of  400 
acres  of  broom-corn.  Mr.  L.  Temple  is  also  purchasing,  and  will  pay  good 
prices  for,  broom-corn  to  export.  We  are  glad  to  notice  all  enterprises^of 
this  kind,  and  most  heartily  wish  all  engaged  in  them  the  success  they  de- 
serve. Morgan  county,  we  are  happy  to  know,  is  doing  a  good  business  in. 
broom-corn— for  export,  we  believe.  Mr.  Asahel  Pomeroy,  of  Windsor,  in 
that  county,  has  300  acres  planted,  and  is  contracting  for  corn  planted  by 
others.'" 

In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  of  May  12,  1845,  we  find  the  following : 

''  Broom  corn  culture  in  Ohio. — This  article  is  becoming  quite  a  staple 
product  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  this  State.  From  present  appearances, 
it  is  likely  that  not  only  all  Yankeedom,  but  England  also,  and  perhaps  the 
^  Celestials,'  will  soon  be  supplied  with  those  important  implements  of  house- 
hold economy,  brooms,  from  the  Buckeye  State. 

'-'  The  most  extensive  operators  in  this  new  business  are  three  brothers, 
named  Eaton — young  men  of  great  enterprise  and  intelligence — natives  of 
this  Stale,  and  possessing  all  the  necessary  qualifications  of  genuine  Yan- 
kees. One  of  them  now  resides  in  the  '  great  metropolis'  of  England, 
where  he  has  established  an  exl^ensive  manufactory  of  brooms,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  are  all  sent  over  from  this  country;  and,  in  an  unmanu- 
factured state,  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  demand  there  is  almost  un- 
limited, so  that  it  is  anticipated  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  business  will 
be  done.  Another  of  the  brothers  resides  near  this  city,  (Columbus,)  and 
is  now  engaged  in  putting  in  five  or  six  hundred  acres  of  the  rich  Scioto 
valley  land,  (belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Sullivant,)  which  is  spread  out  seve- 
ral miles  in  width,  in  full  view  from  the  window  by  which  we  are  writing. 
He  raised  aboirt  three  hundred  acres  on  a  portion  of  the  same  land  last 
year.  The  other  brother  resides  at  Circleville,  twenty- five  miles  further  down 
the  Scioto  valley,  and  is  there  putting  in  four  or  five  hundred  acres  more  ; 
besides  which,  they  have  numerous  contracts  with  farmers  for  smaller  lots, 
to  be  grown  for  them,  and  delivered  at  their  presses  when  harvested. 
All  this  is  intended  for  shipment  to  the  brother  in  England,  next  fall. 

"  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  learn  that  there  is  as  much  more  land  devoted 
Co  this  crop  in  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum  and  the  two  Miamis,  the 
product  of  which  is  mainly  designed  for  the  New  York  and  New  England 
markets.  We  shall,  on  other  occasions,  give  particular  accounts  of  the 
culture  and  profitableness  of  this  product,  and  the  success  of  the  for- 
eign branch  of  this  novel  enterprise." 

Brooms.— The.  Northampton  Courier  states  that  "  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  of 
Hatfield,  has  sixty  acres  of  broom  corn  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  It  is  now  being  cut,  and  the  brush  is  to  be 
manufactured  into  brooms  by  him,  at  Baltimore." 
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Asain — 


"  For  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
"  Schenectady,  August  28,  1845. — The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  cut- 
ting their  broom-corn.  They  scrape  the  seeds  off  while  it  is  green,  and 
then  dry  it  under  sheds  or  in  kilns.  The  seed  is  lost,  but  the  brush  is 
enough  better  to  pay  the  loss  of  that.  One  gentleman  told  me  today  that 
he  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  broom  corn;  and  another,  near  by, 
iias  two  hundred  acres,  and  it  never  looked  better.  A  pound  of  broom-cora 
is  worth  as  much  as  a  pound  of  pork  in  Ohio.  A  little  west  of  this,  I  see 
farmers  are  getting  in  their  fall  crops  in  true  New  England  style  ;  plough 
the  ground  well,  and  put  a  moderate  quantity  of  fine  manure  or  compost 
upor^the  furrows,  and  then  drag  it  in  with  a  sharp  harrow,  before  putting 
in  the  seed.  In  this  way  you  are  more  sure  of  a  good  grass  crop  to  fal- 
low the  grain.  The  ground  is  left  more  open,  and  the  roots,  take  a  deeper 
faold,  and  of  course  last  longer.     Yours,  E.  P.  W." 

"  A  new  article  of  trade. — We  noticed  landing  25  neatly  packed  bales  of 
broom  corn  tassels,  grown  up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  a  portion  of  a  crop 
which  will  amount  to  over  100  bales.  The  25  shipped  here  have  been  sold 
in  New  York,  to  arrive  at  five  cents  a  pound.  If  sales  can  be  effected  at 
this  rate,  we  should  think  it  to  be  a  profitable  crop,  as  the  culture  is  very 
simple,  and  requires  but  little  outlay  either  of  capital  or  labor." — S't> 
Louis  NeiD  Era. 

The  Cultivator  for  January,  1846,  states  that  "the  fine  interval  lands  of  the 
Messrs.  Suliivant,  near  Columbus,  have,  as  usual,  been  covered  with  corn 
this  season,  on  400  acres  of  which  has  been  grown  broom-corn,  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  of  Chillicothe,  who  has  also,  this  season,  grown  the  same  crop  near 
Oircleville  and  Chillicothe;  in  all  to  the  amount  of  1,000  acres,  which  has 
been  very  nicely  prepared,  put  in  bales,  and  pressed,  and  has  already  gone 
forward  to  be  shipped  to  England,  where  the  owner  has  workmen  employed 
in  manufacturing  it  into  brooms.'^ 

Another  application  of  broom-corn  is  suggested,  in  an  extract  which  we 
present,  taken  from  some  public  journal.  Should  this  prove  successful,  it 
might  render  this  product  one  of  still  greater  value  to  the  agriculturist: 

"  A  specimen  of  paper  made  from  broom-corn  stalks  has  been  shown  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  alludes  to  it  as  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, remarkable  for  toughness,  flexibility,  and  body  ;  and  (another  important 
matter)  offered  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  manufacturers  deserve  credit  for 
their  enterprise." 

POTATOES.  . 

The  potato  crop  of  the  last  season  has  again  been  subjected  to  the  same 
■disease  which  so  greatly  lessened  it  in  the  previous  year.  To  whatever 
cause  it  is  to  be  attributed,  yet  the  extent  of  its  influence  has  been  greater^ 
for  it  has  made  its-appearance  in  sections  of  the  country  which  had  been 
before  free  from  the  same.  The  precautions  suggested  in  the  former  year 
may  have  aided  in  checking  the  evil  to  some  degree ;  but  the  whole  amount 
of  decrease  is  fearfully' enlarged  in  tho^e  regions  generally  affected  hereto- 
fore. 

The  New  England  States  have  again  been  among  the  principal  sufferers. 
The  accounts  from  first  to  last,  since  the  period  of  its  development,  have 
been  more  unflivorable  in  Maine.  The  public  journals  and  agricultural 
papers  have  been  uniform  in  declaring  that  there  has  not  been  more  than 
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half  a  crop.  From  the  fact  thafan  extension  of  the  starch  factories  created 
a  greater  demand  for  potatoes,  there  have  been  many  more  planted  ;  but  a 
great  many  have  been  destroyed,  either  in  the  ground  or  after  they  were 
gathered  and  stored.  Thus  the  Augusta  Age,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  iii 
September,  says:  "  We  regret  very  much  to  learn,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  potato  crop  is  ahuost  entirely  destroyed.  In  a  recent  trip 
in  Lincoln  county,  we  were  informed  by  many  of  the  farmers  that  they 
should  be  hardly  able  to  obtain  enough  potatoes  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
state  to  replace  the  s^ed  of  last  spring.  The  vines  or  tops  died  some  weeks 
ago,  and,  on  digging,  the  potatoes  are  found  to  be  very  small  in  size  and 
few  in  number;  and  what  is  still  worse,  those  that  are  found  prove  to  be 
much  diseased,  and  soon  rot  and  become  unfit  for  use.  The  result  must 
be  that  this  State,  from  which  an  immense  amount  of  the  first  quality  of 
potatoes  have  heretofore  been  annually  exported,  will  hardly  produce 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  citizens."  Again  :  "  The  Eastport 
Sentinel  states  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  shipped  from  that 
port  last  season  i9;620  barrels  of  white  blue  nose  potatoes,  and  that  the 
quantity  shipped  direct  from  Calais,  Robbinston,  Perry,  Lubec,  and  Pem- 
broke, would  make  the  number  of  barrels  exported  rising  40,000.  It  is 
now  supposed  that  the  quantity  to  be  sent  to  market  will  not  exceed  5,0C0 
barrels,  as  very  few  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  will  have  more  than  v/ill 
answer  for  seed  and  their  own  consumption."  So,  in  October — "  We  are 
sorry  to  state  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  much 
more  extensive  than  last  year.  Many  fields  do  not  yield  the  quantity  .planted, 
and  almost  all  are  more  or  less  affected.  From  present  appearances,  there 
will  not  be  half  of  an  average  yield  ;  certainly  not,  unless  the  process  ot 
decomposition  is  soon  stopped,  which  may  be  the  case  by  cold  weather. 
The  fall  season  has  been  unusually  mild — no  severe  frost  until  within  the 
last  week." — Calais  [Me.)  Frontier  Journal. 

Another  paper  says  :  ''  From  last  year's  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss 
by  rot  this  year,  in  Maine,  cannot  be  less  than  $1,230,000,  or  more  than 
two  dollars  to  every  person  in  the  State."  By  some  we  are  informed  that 
there  was  not  '•  one  fourth  "  as  large  a  crop  as  in  1844.  In  many  sections 
they  failed  entirely ;  in  others,  the  quantity  raised  was  not  over  what  was 
planted.  As  the  prevalence  of  the  cause  was  so  universal  in  the  State,  we 
think  that  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  in  fixing  the  decrease  at  an 
average  of  30  per  cent. 

In  New  Hampshire,  in  the  southeastern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  State, 
the  injury  was  probably  as  much  as  "  20  to  25  per  cent.,"  as  compared  with 
the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  A  correspondent  writes  from  this  part  of 
the  State,  that  '•  the  crop  was  much  injured  by  the  rot,  which  has  caused 
much  fear  as  to  increasing  the  crop  ;  it  has  generally  been  the  case  that 
potatoes  were  grown  where  corn  would  not  succeed,  and  the  quantity  raised 
has  been  on  the  increase  ;  but  of  late,  the  people  have  come  to  a  pause  on 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  crop."  On  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
southwestern  section,  it  is  said  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  crop. 
^  Many  fears  have  b^^en  entertained  fjr  the  potato  crop  on  account  of  the 
drought,  and  the  rot  which  prevailed  so  extensively  last  year.  Happily, 
these  fears  have  been  realized  in  neither  respect."  It  we  compare  the  state 
of  the  crop  wi(h  the  census  in  1840,  we  find  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able falling  off  in  portions  of  the  State  which  are  extensively  engaged  in 
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raisino:  potatoes,  so  that  the  average  decrease  for  the  whole  State  cannot 
have  beeti  less  than  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

In  Veri-nont,  from  every  section  we  hoar  the  same  complaint.  Thus,  it 
is  said  :  ''  We  are  sorry  to  state  that  the  failnre  of  the  potato  crop  in  this 
vicinity  is  much  more  extensive  than  las:  year.  Many  fields  do  not  yield 
the  quantity  planted,  and  almost  all  are  more  or  less  affected.  From  pre- 
sent appearances  there  will  not  be  half  of  an  average  yield  ;  certainly  not, 
unless  the  process  of  decomposition  is  soon  stopped,  which  may  be  the  case 
by  cold  weather.  The  fall  season  has  been  unusually  mild — no  severe  frost 
until  within  the  last  week." — St.  Albau\v  Messenrer. 

Lower  down,  and  in  the  northeastern  section  of  -he  State,  we  are  inform- 
ed, that  owing  to  the  rot  the  crop  has  fallen  off  at  'east  ^'  25  percent."  The 
same,  but  to  a  less  extent,  was  the  case  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
State,  the  potatoes  having  suffered  much  from  the  rot  since  they  were  har- 
vested.    The  whole  decrease  may  have  been  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  disease  very  much  injured  the  potato  crop  in  Massachusetts.  In 
the  northeastern  section  of  this  State,  a  good  judg:e  on  the  subject  says 
that  a  large  portion  of  them  were  diseased,  and  thinks  that  they  Ml  ofl^" 
-'  40  per  cent."  Lower  down,  in  the  central  eastern  section,  the  decrease  is 
estimated  at  from  "  25  to  30  per  cent.''  In  the  interior  we  are  told  that  the 
disease  was  thought  to  be  less  fatal  tlian  last  year  at  the  time  of  the  harvest; 
but  since  then,  they  have  shown  more  general  disease  than  last  year.  Irx 
the  western  part  of  the  State  the  crop  is  considered  "  one  third  less"  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Oar  informant  here  adds  :  "  The  yield  of  the 
potato  crop  was  full  an  average,  and  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in  quan- 
tity was  in  consequence  of  the  farmers  not  planting  as  many  as  usual. 
The  disease  among  the  potatoes  called  the  rot  was  very  fatal  to  the  crop 
last  season.  They  were  affected  by  the  same  disease  this  year.  It  did  no6 
commence  so  early  this  season  as  the  last,  but  its  ravages  are  still  going  oa 
in  our  cellars.  Last  season,  after  cold  weather,  there  was  not  much  com- 
plaint." The  whole  diminution  of  the  crop  cannot  be  less  than  25  per  cent, 
as  to  valuable  product,  though  the  number  raised  may,  in  sections,  have 
been  actually  more.  There  was,  likewise,  from  the  drought  and  rot,  a  de- 
crease in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  of  not  less  than  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  accounts  from  the  various  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  represent 
the  potato  crop  as  suffering  from  the  df  ought  early  in  the  season,  and  sub- 
sequently from  the  rot.  Thus,  in  June,  a  Batavia  paper  says  :  "  Early  po- 
tatoes are  used  up  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  showers  with  which 
we  have  been  recently  visited,  lace  potatoes  will  probably  be  sufficienfly 
abundant."  In  August,  however,  we  are  informed  respecting  the  crop  ia 
the  western  part  of  the  State — '-  The  potato  vines  give  evidence  of  the 
work  of  the  worms,  or  the  disease  that  was  so  destructive  last  year."  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  ia  July,  it  is  said;  "The  early  planting  has 
turned  out  better  than  was  expected  ;  but  fears  are  entertained  for  the  fall 
crop.  Since  the  seed  \Tas  out  in  the  ground  io  June,  the  drought  hasbeenL 
unparalleled.  Unless  we  have  speedy  rains,  we  shall  have  even  a  greater  fail- 
ure than  last  year.''  In  August,  from  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  ^'  po- 
tatoes are  nearly  ruined.  They  have  revived,  but  still  the  appearance  is 
unfavorable,  though  there  is  time  for  improvement."  The  crop  in  that  re- 
gion turned  out  better  than  in  the  preceding  year;  but,  owing  to  the  rot 
afterwards,  it  decreased  from  "  10  to  20  per  cent."  Farther  up  the  river, 
iha  rot  also  lessened  the  number  gathered.  In  Albany  c^unty  the  loss  was 
13 
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from  "  15  to  20  per  cent."  The  same  was  the  case  proceeding  to  the  north- 
ern sections  of  the  State.  In  Rensselaer  county  and  vicinity,  the  crop  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  off  "  25  per  cent."  The  same  in  Washington  and 
Essex  counties.  The  following  is  from  the  county  of  Washington  :  "  The 
potato  crop  has  suffered  by  the  rot,  which  has  really  become  fearful.  Every 
iarmer,  almost,  has  been  obliged  to  take  them  from  the  ground  when  buried, 
and  it  is  probably  below  the  truth  to  say  that  fully  one-third  of  the  entire 
crop  is  lost,  and  the  remainder  greatly  injured.  In  Jefferson  county,  also, 
the  drought  is  thought  to  have  reduced  the  amount  gathered  '■  30  per  cent." 
In  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  decrease -is  estimated  to  have  been  still  greater. 
Southeast  of  this,  however,  we  are  told  in  Otsego  county  "  the  crop  of  pota- 
toes is  far  better,  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  which  seriously  affected 
them  last  year  has  not  made  its  appearance  this  year."  A  similar  account  is 
given  respecting  Schoharie  county  :  "  The  crop  of  potatoes  is  probably 
double  in  value  that  of  last  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  which  was 
so  ruinous  to  potatoes  last  year  has  n-ot  affected  that  vegetable  much,  if 
any,  this  year.  It  is  supposed  to  be  "  25  per  cent,  better."  Further 
west,  also,  the  crop  was  good.  This  was  the  case,  we  are  told,  in  Oneida,: 
Madison,  and  Oswego  counties—"  15  or  20  per  cent,  better."  Less  were 
planted  in  Onondaga  county,  and  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  Cayuga  and  Cortlandt  counties,  likewise,  the  potato  crop  fell 
off  so  much  that  there  was  not  more  than  "  one-fourth  or  one-half  a  crop." 
In  the  more  southern  sections,  however,  the  increase  is  estimated  at  from 
"  15  to  25  per  cent."  This  was  the  case  in  Yates  and  Chemung  counties; 
"  last  year  potatoes  were  very  much  injured  by  the  rot,  but  this  year  very 
little."  A  similar  increase  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  this  crop 
in  Seneca  and  Wayne  counties.  In  the  western  counties,  on  the  lake,  how- 
ever, they  probably  fell  off  from  "  20  to  25  per  cent. ;"  and  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  the  decrease  is  estimated  to  have  been  not 
less  than  ''  one- third  or  one-half.'^  In  the  southwestern  section  the  rot  was 
not  so  destructive — perhaps  not  more  than  "  10  per  cent."  Taking  the 
State  census  return  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  therefore,  the  falling  off  in 
the  crop  will  not  appear  so  great,  as  it  may  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  State.  Some  of  the  heaviest  potato  raising  counties  did  not  exhibit 
so  great  a  decrease  as  others. 

The  drought  and  rot  also  affected  the  crop  in  New  Jersey,  reducing  it  in 
some  sections  •'  25  per  cent. ;"  in  others,  perhaps  not  quite  so  much.  Alto- 
gether, however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  short  crop — perhaps  15  or  20  per 
cent.  less. 

From  every  section  of  Pennsylvania,  also,  we  are  informed  that  there  is 
a  falling  off  of  this  crop.  In  the  southeastern  counties,  including  Lancas- 
ter and  Chester  counties,  and  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the  decrease  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  '•  15  to  50  per  cent."  in  Bucks  county  and 
Lehigh,  also,  on  the  east,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  perhaps  "25  per  cent." 
A  larger  decrease  took  place  in  the  counties  on  the  Susquehannah,  border- 
ing on  Maryland — in  some  cases,  thought  to  be  equal  to  "  50  per  cent,  less." 
In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  there  was  a  decline,  but  perhaps 
not  exceeding  "  10  per  cent."  The  same  was  the  case,  also,  in  the  north- 
western central  counties.  On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  de- 
crease of  20  to  25  per  cent,  average  for  the  whole  State. 

The  drought  is  also  the  subject  of  much  complaint  in  Maryland,  as  af- 
fecting the  potato  crop.     In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  the  falling 
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off  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  much  as  "  50  per  cent."  The  rot  is  like- 
wise stated  to  have  done  much  injury  in  the  same  section.  A  portion  of 
the  potatoes  raised  in  Maryland  are  sweet  potatoes.  So  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, this  disease  did  not  affect  them.  The  average  decrease  may  be  fairly 
put  at  about  20  per  cent,  for  the  whole  State. 

In  some  parts  of  Virginia  the  potato  crop  was  much  cut  off  by  the 
drought.  We  do  not,  however,  recollect  any  complaint  of  the  rot;  probably 
because  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  consists  of  sweet  potatoes.  In  the 
central  region,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  they  suftered  greatly,  and,  we  are 
told,  were  almost  an  entire  failure.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  section 
bordering  on  the  Kanawha  and  its  branches,  (western  central,)  where  the 
loss  is  believed  to  have  equalled  25  per  cent.  In  the  northwestern  counties 
of  the  State,  however,  there  was  a  slight  increase.  The  decrease  for  the 
whole  State  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent.  Though  free  from  the  rot,  yet  the 
potato  crop  of  North  Carolina  fell  off  largely,  varying,  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  from  "  25  to  30,  and  even  50  per  cent."  The  drought  is 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  loss.  In  South  Carolina,  also,  the  accounts 
are  not  less  unfavorable  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  region  of  Spartan- 
burg and  the  adjoining  counties  or  districts,  where  the  drought  seems  to 
have  been  most  severe,  the  decrease  is  believed  to  have  been  '=  three  fourths" 
of  the  whole  crop.  In  others,  as  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  it  is 
fixed  at  "25  per  cent.;"  in  the  northeastern,  towards  the  central,  "  40  per 
cent.;"  and  in  the  east  central,  bordering  on  the  coast,  about  "20  per  cent." 
The  decrease  may,  therefore,  have  been  about  25  per  cent,  average  for  the 
whole  State.  In  Georgia,  in  the  portion  of  the  State  lying  in  the  northwest 
corner,  there  was  as  abundant  a  crop,  both  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  as  is 
usual.  In  the  central,  west  of  the  Ocmulgee  river,  we  are  informed  that 
there  was  not  '' one-fourth  of  a  crop,"  and  the  drought  affected  them  se- 
riously in  other  sections  of  the  State.  The  decrease  was  probably  about 
the  same  as  that  in  South  Carolina.  The  falling  off  in  the  central  part  of 
Alabama  seems  to  have  been  nearly  "one-half;"  while,  in  some  other  por- 
tions, it  was  less  affected  by  the  drought,  and  in  others  even  an  increased 
quantity  was  produced.  The  whole  decrease  was  probably  10  to  15  per 
cent.  The  potato  crops  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  are  but 
little  noticed  in  the  agricultural  journals  ;  and  our  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  so  scanty  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  a  conjecture,  but  probably 
there  should  be  some  allowance  made  for  the  drought;  yet,  even  taking  this 
into  consideration,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  varied  much  from  the  usual 
average  crop.  There  was,  we  believe,  a  slight  increase  in  Tennessee — in 
some  sections  perhaps  as  high  as  '•  10  per  cent."  Such  is  the  estimate  of 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  In  Kentucky,  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  State,  and  thence  towards  the  centre,  there  is  com- 
plaint of  the  drought,  and  the  decrease  is  estimated  at  from  "  20  to  30  per 
cent."  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  by  some  there  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  increase  of  "  10  per  cent.;"  while,  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
towards  the  west,  it  did  not  differ  much  from  the  crop  of  1844.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  could  be  called  good  crops — perhaps  a  slight  increase. 

The  early  prospects  of  this  crop  in  Ohio  were  favorable.  They  are  said 
to  be  "good — promise  well,"  (fee. 

The  Milan  Tribune  in  August  says :  "  Apprehensions  begin  to  be  felt  as 
to  the  prospects  of  the  potato  crop,  especially  that  part  of  it  on  sandy  land. 
We  have  not  made  very  general  inquiry,  but  what  we  have  made,  and  per- 
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sonal  examination,  convince  us  that  this  crop  in  danj^er.  In  examining  a 
dozen  hills  where  the  tops  seemed  most  thirsty,  we  ibund  but  one  hih  ia 
which  anything  hkepatatoos  was  perceptible.  Others  gave  ihe  same  report. 
Bain,  and  that  soon,  v/ill  be  required  to  save  this  important  vegetable." 

In  the  north  and  northeast  section  on  the  Reserve,  from  the  centre,  from 
drought  and  disease  the  crop  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  "  30  to  50  per 
cent."  East  of  the  centre,  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania,  the  decrease 
did  not  exceed,  it  is  probable,  more  than  "  10  per  cent."  South  of  the  cen- 
tre, on  the  Scioto  river,  it  v/as  about  ''20  to  30  per  cent."  The  rot  was  also 
felt  in  this  section.  In  the  southwest  section  of  the  Sfate,  on  the  Miami 
valley,  it  fell  off,  it  is  said,  '•  25  per  cent."  West  of  this  there  was  a  slight 
increase—perhaps  "  10  per  cent."  In  the  central  northern  sections,  inclu- 
ding Delaware.  Richland,  Knox,  and  Licking  counties,  &c.,  it  was  better 
in  the  first  named  counties—perhaps  "20  to  25  per  cent."  increase;  ia 
the  latter  the  gain  was  not  so  large,  as  the  rot  was  somewhat  felt.  In  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State  "  10  per  cent,  more,"  and  about  the  same 
east,  along  the  lake,  towards  the  central  north  section.  We  believe  that, 
taking  the  whole  State,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  crop  of  potatoes  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  drought  ia 
Indiana,  and  mention  is  also  made  of  the  disease,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  prevailed  there  in  1844.  In  the  north  central  section,  above  the  Wa- 
bash river,  and  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  it  is  estimated  to  have 
been  '^  25  per  cent,  less."  In  the  central  portion  of  the  State  a  similar  con- 
clusion is  drawn  ;  while  on  the  west  of  this  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  at 
least  "30  per  cent."  In  the  southeast  section,  v/here  the  blight  is  mentioned, 
there  is  perhaps  a  less  crop  by  "20  per  cent."  Our  informant,  de- 
scribing the  blight  which  has  affected  them,  says:  "It  first  affects  the 
vine  just  above  the  ground  ;  it  turns  black  and  gano:renous,  and  the  whole 
top  dies  for  want  of  nourishment  from  the  root.  The  potatoes  are  sound 
and  good;  but  there  are  few.^  if  any,  with  us,  which  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  vine  having  occurred  before  the  full 
growth  of  the  potato  could  take  place.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  affected  the  crop  on  old,  new,  and 
manured  ground,  as  well  as  that  which  was  not."  The  whole  crop  of  this 
State  must  have  fallen  off  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

In  most  parts  of  Illinois  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  of  the  potato 
crop.  In  the  northwest  and  northeast  sections  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  '<  10  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  central,  west  of  the  Illinois  river,  and 
towards  the  Mississippi  river,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  considerably  better. 
Still  lov/er  down,  towards  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  there  was 
-a  decrease  of ''  25  per  cent."  On  the  whole,  probably  there  was  an  average 
decrease  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  for  the  whole  State. 

The  following,  from  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  November,  1845,  shows  that 
the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  there: 

"  The  potato  rot. — This  malady,  which  has  been  creating  such  dismay 
in  the  eastern  States  and  over  Europe,  has  made  its  appearance  amon,q:  ns, 
and  its  ravages  in  sections  of  Will  county  are  described  as  fearful.  Some 
farmers  out  of  300  bushels  do  not  harvest  ten  :  and  those  which  were  har- 
vested in  good  order  are  found  in  a  little  time  entirely  useless.  When  many 
decay  together,  the  stench  is  iri tolerable." 

In  Michigan,  with  the  exception  of  the  southeast  part  of  the  State,  there  has 
-been  a  decrease,  varying,  as  estimated,  from  ''  10  to  30  per  cent/'    The 
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editor  of  the  Michigan  Farnier  places  it  at  about  "one  third."  On  the 
whole,  we  believe  the  average  to  have  been  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less.  The 
app'r;arance  of  the  rot  is  mentioned  by  the  Niles  Republican,  which  states, 
»'in  Berrien  and  Cass  counties  hundreds  of  bii&hels  have  been  put  in  Ih© 
cellar  dry  and  in  good  order,  bat  have  taken  the  rot,  and  been  completely 
destroyed." 

A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Partner,  also,  under  date  from  Jackson,  says  : 
"Michigan  has  hitherto  escaped  nearly  uninjured,  but  the  present  year  the 
disease  has  prevailed  with  some  virulence  in  certain  neighborhoods  in  this 
and  one  or  two  adjoniing  counties.  VYe  have  not  heard  of  its  appearance 
in  other  parts  of  the  State." 

The  whole  potato  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1845,  including,  of  course,, 
both  common  and  sv/eet  potatoes,  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  88i392,000 
bushels.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  these  were  sv/eet 
poiatces,  but  we  presume  as  many  as  one  sixth  or  one-seventh,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  proportion  of  the  Slates  in  which  the  crop  was  raised. 

The  culture  of  the  'potato^  both  the  sweet  and  Irish,  as  it  is  termed,  is  an 
object  of  much  interest  to  our  country,  emd  any  suggestions  on  the  subject 
from  those  who  are  well  fitted  to  give  them,  will  also  prove  of  much  in- 
terest. 

in  appendix  No.  4  will  be  found  several  articles  of  value  on  these 
topics  :  The  paper  on  the  culture  of.  the  sweet  potato,  by  W.  Summer,  of 
Pomaria,  S.  C,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  Cultivator  for  February, 
1845.  Another  short  article,  also,  is^iven,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Vicksburg  Constitutionalist ;  and  we  have  also  added  Mr.  A,  Vestal's  method, 
as  set  forth  in  his  pamphlet. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  sweet  potato  by  Professor  Shepherd. 
He  says  :  "  The^  tubers  analyzed,  though  fresh  from  the  market,  were  ob- 
viously drier  than  when  first  harvested.  100  parts  of  the  thinly  sliced  tu- 
ber, on  being  thoroughly  dried  at  a  temperature  or200°j  lost  58.97  per  cent. 
of  water.  One  hundred  p^rts  of  the  undried  potato  gave*  1.09  parts,  or 
rather  over  1  per  cent,  of  a  whitish  ashj  or  a  bluish  green  color.  Its  com- 
position was  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  with  traces  of  soda     .             -             -             .  60.00 

Phosphate  of  lime               -             -             -             -         ^  -             -  14.57 

Phosphate  of  magnesia       -             -             -             -             -             -  5.60 

Carbonate  of  lime  --.----  5.39 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       ....             -             .  3.80 

Chloride  of  potassium        ------  4.60 

Sulphate  of  potassa             ------  435 

Silica -            -  0.70 

Chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  alumina,  oxides 

of  iron  and  manganese,  in  traces,  and  loss          -            -            -  0.99 


Total -  100.00 


One  hundred  parts  of  the  ash  from  the  sweet  potato  tuber  contains,  then, 
the  following  inorganic  principles,  which  must  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  soil,  viz  : 

Potassa      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     43.59 

Phosphoric  acid     -  -  -  -  -  -  -     11.08. 
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Lime          ........  10.12 

Magnesia  .-------  3.80 

Potassium              -            -            -            -            -            -            -  2.42 

Chlorine    ....---.  2.18 

Sulphuric  acid       -            -            -             -            .             -            -  1.90 

Total               -             -             -             -             -             -             -  85.09 


The  articles  on  the  culture  of  the  common  potato,  also  contained  in  the 
appendix  No.  4,  above  mentionedj  from  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener — 
the  one  contained  in  Mr.  Girdwood's  letter  to  the  Cultivator,  and  found  in 
that  periodical  for  October,  1845,  on  the  potato  culture  in  Scotland — and 
Colonel  Clark's  letter,  &c.  will  amply  repay  the  time  and  trouble  of  a  perusal. 
We  add  here  two  short  extracts  from  different  agricultural  papers  on  the 
same  general  subject : 

"I  noticed  a  method  of  cultivating  potatoes  which  struck  me  as  very 
good,  especially  on  old  ground.  First,  furrow  the  field  both  ways,  and 
then  plant  in  the  check  or  cross  of  the  two  furrows  ;  cover  them  lightly,  yet 
deep  enough  to  have  them  vegetate  quick.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  begin  to 
crack  the  ground,  go  into  the  field,  and  from  the  cart  put  a  shovelful  of  coarse 
or  green  manure  on  top  of  the  hill ;  then  plough  between,  turning  the  furrows 
together,  and  covering  the  manure.  Always  follow  with  a  hoe,  and  see 
that  the  manure  is  well  covered.  As  the  rows  run  both  ways,  when  it  is 
time  to  hoe,  plough  contrary  from  the  first  time,  and  very  little  labor  is  re- 
quired to  hill  sufficiently  and  keep  the  weeds  down.  The  manure  is  as  safe 
in  this  manner  as  it  is  heaped  up  in  the  yard  or  field  to  wait  the  fall  crop. 
It  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  is  it  as  likely  to  heat  and  throw  off  the  am- 
monia, and  other  properties  essential  to  vegetation,  as  it  would  be  in  larger 
quantities  or  heaps.  In  digging  the  potatoes,  and  ploughing  again  for  the 
grain  crop,  the  manure  is  completely  mixed  with  the  earth.  I  go  heart  and 
hand  for  putting  all  manure  into  the  earth  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  from  the 
farm,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  instead 
of  heaping  it  up  to  rot  and  waste  through  the  summer.  Mr.  Demarest  says 
he  gets  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  potatoes  from  this  method,  to  what  he 
would  without  this  manure.  Coarse  manure  helps  to  keep  the  earth  moist 
under  it.  I  have  seen  potatoes  vegetate  and  produce  well  lying  only  covered 
with  straw,  about  six  inches,  and  no  earth  over  them. — E.,  Passaic  coun- 
iy^  New  Jersey. '''' 

"  S.  Widney,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  informs  us  that  he  successfully  cultivates 
potatoes  on  the  following  plan :  Plant  in  hills,  and  when  the  potatoes  are 
about  an  inch  out  of  ground,  take  a  light  plough  and  run  it  so  close  to 
them  as  to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  When  they  get  through  this  an 
inch  or  so,  cross-plough  them,  covering  up  as  before.  This  mode  is  stated 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  hoeing,  besides  being  a  great  saving  of  labor.  Mr. 
W.  states  that  he  has  practised  this  mode  for  several  years,  and  has  never 
lost  a  hill,  or  had  them  at  all  injured  by  covering."  Some  remarks  on  this 
method  of  Mr.  Widney,  by  Mr.  Bickett,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix 
No.  4. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hines,  of  Nansemond,  Virginia,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  describes  a  mode  of  cultivation  there  practised,  which  he  thinks 
may  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  disease  that  has  proved  so  destructive  ; 
but  he  does  not  say  whether  he  is  speaking  of  the  common  or  the  sweet  po- 
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tato.  He  says  :  ''  In  the  selection  of  our  land  we  prefer  a  light,  sandy  soil, 
without  great  regard  to  the  richness  of  quality.  This  having  been  well  pu  Iver- 
jzed,  is  drilled  to  the  depth  of  froui  five  to  six  inches,  and  from  IJ  to  two  feet 
apart;  at  the  bottom  of  these  furrows,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches; 
are  laid  the  potatoes,  which  we  prefer  being  cut  with  from  two  to  three  eyes 
to  a  piece  ;  the  drills  are  then  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  the  best  littered 
stable  manure,  and  a  small  portion  of  dirt  is  thrown  on  this  so  as  to  level 
the  whole.  The  entire  surface  of  the  ground  is  then  covered  with  leaves 
(we  prefer  fine  straw)  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  inches.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  straw  are  obvious ;  by  the  use  of  it  a  more  uniform  moist- 
ure is  produced,  as  well  as  temperature  of  soil,  which  is  also  kept  perfectly 
free  from  grass  and  weeds,  although  no  farther  attention  is  required,  either 
-from  the  plough  or  hoe,  until  the  maturity  of  the  potato,  which  for  size  and 
.number  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  or  equalled  by  those  raised  by  any 
other  method.-' 

Mr.  Robey,  of  Hopewell,  Virginia,  says,  in  the  same  periodical  for  Sep- 
tember, '•  that  he  has  been  successfully  breaking  up  a  piece  of  sward  land 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  which  he  reploughs  about  the  20th  of  June.  He 
plants  the  potatoes  in  pieces,  a  foot  in  the  row,  the  rows  four  feet  apart. 
When  the  tops  are  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  he  runs  the  plough  close 
to  the  potatoes  and  throws  the  earth  away,  and  then  turns  the  earth  imme-. 
diately  back  and  follows  with  the  hoes.     This  is  all  the  working  they  get." 

As  to  planting  in  hills  or  drills,  we  are  told,  in  an  agricultural  paper,  that 
the  Plymouth  County  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  in  1844,  paid  pre- 
miums to  ascertain  the  best  mode,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

"P.  Bassett,  of  Bridgewater,  raised  in  hills  363  bushels,  in  drills  425 
bushels,  per  acre.  Paul  Hathaway,  Middleboro',  331  bushels  in  hills,  396 
bushels  in  drills,  per  acre.  B.  Hobart,  270  bushels  in  hills,  310  in  drills, 
per  acre." 

Other  statements  as  to  the  culture  of  the  potato  will  be  found  interspersed 
also  in  the  articles  on  the  rot^  in  the  appendix  Nos.  5  and  6. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  in  a  number  of  journals,  from  time  ta 
time,  respecting  the  advantage  or  injury  of  removing  the  blossoms  from  the 
vine.  In  the  appendix  No.  4,  we  have  therefore  introduced  some  articles 
on  this  subject ;  one  from  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Lindley,  the  celebrated  botanist ;  another,  alluding  to  the  same,  ir. 
the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Another  question  which  is  still  mooted  in  the  discussions  of  agricultur- 
ists is  that  of  cutting  or  dissecting  the  potato  tuber,  or  subdividing  the  plant. 
We  also  quote  a  statement  on  these  subjects  from  a  pamphlet  by  Robert 
Arthur.  By  dormant  dissection  is  meant  cutting  in  the  autumn  or  winter, 
instead  of  spring : 

'•^Experiment  on  dormant  dissection. — In  this  experiment  the  seed  was 
cut  in  November,  and  immediately  stored  in  an  old  stable  among  peat 
mould  ;  they  were  not  so  much  diseased  as  the  whole  ones  in  spring.  There 
were  only  four  of  the  sets  covered  with  blue  mould,  the  rest  being  heal- 
ed over  bright  and  hard,  and  white.  The  blue  moulded  ones  did  not 
grow,  but  all  the  others  grew  vigorously,  producing  much  taller  plants  and 
larger  fohage  than  the  former.  The  crop  was  later  than  by  bleeding,  dis- 
section, or  subdivision,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  llj  tons  per  acre  of 
larger  and  healthier  potatoes." 

'^Experiment  on  potato  j)lant  subdivision. — In  this  experiment  the  seed 
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was  preserved  th(3  common  v/ay,  removed  lo  a  vinery  in  March,  buried 
among  mould,  watered  abundantly,  and,  when  sprung  to  6  or  8  inches,  each- 
large  potato  was  subdivided  into  from  9  to  12  plants,  having  one  rooted  stem 
with  a  small  set  to  each.  These  were  dipped  in  puddle,  and  planted  10 
inches  apart,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  with  the  tops  towards  the  east.  Other 
experiments,  however,  suggest  that  the  roots  and  potatoes  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  south,  (or  as  near  that  point  as  practicable,)  with  the  tops  north- 
Ward.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was,  an  earlier  crop,  by  about  3  weeks, 
than  by  dormant  dissection.  The  tops  were  regular,  but'not  so  vigorous. 
The  potatoes  were  of  very  equal  size  ;  smaller,  but  much  more  numerous', 
than  by  either  bleeding:  or  dormant  dissection.  Although,  by  this  subdivis- 
ion, the  peck  planted  fully  double  the  length  of  tfie  drill,  on  equal  portions 
of  the  ground  being  cleared,  potato  plant  subdivision  yielded  fuily  i3  tons 
per  acre  ;  that  is,  more  than  double  of  bleeding  dissection,  and  2-J  tons  more 
than  by  dissection," 

In  the  x^^ricultural  Tillage  Gazette  of  W.  Lobe,  from  v/hich  we  have 
already  quoted  an  account  of  Siberian  rye,  the  lomter  culhire  of  potatoes  is 
recommended  by  Von  Plotho  and  Franckg.  The  first,  under  date  of  April 
1,  1845,  saj^s:  "In  spite  of  the  severe  winter,!  have,  on  the  1st  November, 
covered  up  potatoes  with  leaves  only  a  foot  high,  and  they  have  grown  ad- 
niirabl^r,  and  are  perfectly  formed."  The  editor  states  that  the  specimen 
furnished  him  of  these  winter  potatoes  were  indeed  of  so  remarkable  a  kind, 
that  it  furnishes  a  strong  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  winter  culture. 
The  other  correspondent  says,  that  in  the  beginning  of  September,  byway 
of  experiment,  he  laid  out  a  Utile  bed  in  his  garden,  and  planted  half  with 
white  potTitoeSj  and  half  with  red  ones,  and  covered  them  only  slightly  with 
earth.  "  The  potatoes  throve  more  rapidly  and  stronger  than  in  the  spring 
season."  His  business  called  him  ofi'^,  so  that  they  were  neglected  till  after  a 
hard  frost ;  in  December  (7th)  the  leaves  were  already  nipped  and  dead.  He 
then  covered  up  the  bed  v/ith  alder  leaves,  and,  by  the  middle  of  April,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  eating  therefrom  fresh  good-tasting  potatoes.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  red  was  greater  than  that  of  the  white.  He  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  experiment,  that  he  intended  repeating  it  on  a  larger  scale. 

Speaking  of  early  potatoes,  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper  in  Boston 
remarks :  ''  A  writer  in  the  Mame  Cultivator  says  that  he  planted  the  white 
blue-nose  potatoes  the  last  of  April,  and  he  had  good-sized  ripe  potatoes  on 
the  14th  of  July.  We  have  tried  many  experiments  to  ascertain  what  po- 
tatoes are  the  earliest,  (selecting  seed  from  different  sections,)  and  we  have 
found  the  above  kind  the  earliest  of  all,  and,  when  used  early,  of  the  finest 
quality,  being  very  good  and  mealy  before  fully  grown.  They  do  not  usu- 
ally grow  large,  nor  yield  well ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eastport,  Maine, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  soil  or  high  manuring,  they  attain  a  good  size ;  and 
large  quantities  of  them  are  sold  hi  tliis  market,  under  the  name  of  <  East- 
port  potatoes.' " 

The  use  of  the  potato  (or  starch  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  our 
country  for  some  time;  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  eventually  consume  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  surplus  crop,  in  one  of  the  public  journals  we  find  the 
following  statement,  vv^hich  is  encouraging.  It  is  dated  some  tim.e  in  Au- 
gust last :  "No  less  than  20  potato-starch  factories  are  in  progress  of  build- 
ing in  the  county  of  Franklin.  More  than  50  tons  of  starch 'were  made  at 
the  factory  of  Abiel  Abbott,  in  Farmington,  the  last  winter.     A  number  of 
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starch  factories  are  going  up  in  the  western  part  of  the  State." — Tliomaston 
.Recorder. 

A  fuller  statemeiit-is  also  given  in  the  Maine  Farmer:  "About  100  rods 
from  the  centre  of  Mercer  village  are  2  starch  factories,  located  by  a  small 
stream,  with  a  dam  across  it,  which  affords  the  necessary  power  to  keep 
them  in  motion.  One  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time;  the  other  for 
some  2  or  3  years,  we  believe.*  They  are  doing  a  good  business  for  the 
proprietors,  and  also  for  the  flirmers  in  the  vicinity,  who  find  a  ready  mar- 
iet  fjr  their  potatoes,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  is  as  profitable  a  crop  as  is 
cultivated.  The  walls  of  these  buildings  are  built  of  bricks,  and  the  struc- 
tures themselves  are  somewhat  larger  than  we  had  anticipated,  being,  we 
should  judge,  about  50  feet  in  length,  by  35  or  40  in  width.,  and  inside  3 
stories  high.  The  starch  made  is  of  first  rate  quality.  It  is  principally 
taken  to  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  readily  marketed,  and  consumed  mostly 
ii:  the  calico  and  cotton  factories.  We  are  informed  that  one  of  these  fac- 
tories manufactured  into  starch  the  past  season  risnig  1,8000  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, giving  employment  to  6  or  8  men.  During  the  summer  months,  af- 
ter (he  potatoes  are  all  ground,  only  2  hands  are  required  to  a  factory,  they 
being  employed  in  drying  the  starch  that  could  not  be  dried  during  the 
spring,  and  in  putting  it  into  casks.  The  dry-rooms  are  large,  on  the  2d 
floor,  and  are  heated  by  a  huG;e  furnace  below.  Starch  factories  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country.  Three  are  under  process  of  erection  in  Starks, 
at  different  points,  and  will  be  ready  to  commence  operations  the  coming 
fall.  There  are  now  being  completed,  and  being  erected  in  Somerset  county 
alone,  ten  starch  factories.  These  will  consume  an  immense  quantity  of 
potatoes  ;  and  farmers  have  made  calculations  accordingly,  and  planted 
largely.  We  heard  one  farmer  say — who  is  himself  interested  in  a  factory, 
now  in  process  of  erection,  either  in  Siarks  or  Solon,  we  do  not  remember 
"jvhich  town — that  he  had  planted  15  acres  of  land  in  potatoes." 

The  disastrous  results  of  the  potato  hlighim  Europe  have  called  out  the 
efforts  of  the  scientific  men,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  to  sug- 
gest modes  of  converting  this  fruit  into  flour,  or  farina.  In  the  National 
Intelligencer,  the  correspondent  from  France  furnishes  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  mode  discovered  by  M.  Clerget,  and  by  him  laid  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  It  is  an  interesting  paper  to  our  farmers 
at  the  present  time:  '-^Academy  of  Sciences^  Paris — sitting  of  Octo- 
her, — A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Clerget,  giving  an  account  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  mode  of  making  potato  flour,  of  such  a  quality  as  to  be  in 
every  respect  fit  for  panification.  M.  Clergei's  letter  was  accompanied  with 
several  samples  of  his  productions,  in  the  different  stages  of  the  process. 
Amongst  them  are  two  specimens  of  the  flour,  of  nearly  a  yellow  color, 
which  represent,  v/e  are  told,  the  -potato  in  its  natural  state ;  divested,  how- 
ever, of  the  essential  oil,  and  useful  for  various  purposes  of  domestic 
economy,  although  not  so  fit  for  panification  as  the  flour  obtained  in  a. 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  process.  There  are  three  samples  of  pure 
"White  flour--one  in  powder,  the  other  two  granulated;  in  which  state  the  flour 
"will  keep  good  for  several  years,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place.  M.  Clerget  says 
that  when  this  flour  is  mixed  with  that  from  wheat,  in  the  proportion  of 
cent,  per  cent,,  and  made  into  bread  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  exceedingly 
"Wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  cannot  by  the  taste  be  distinguished  from 
pure  wheaten  bread.  This  we  can  believe,  for  we  have  eaten  bread  made 
in  the  same  proportions  of  wheaten  flour  and  potatoes  boiled  and  reduced 
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to  a  pulp,  and  found  it  even  more  agreeable  than  that  made  from  the  flour 
exclusively.  Bread  thus  made,  however,  is  not  agreeable  when  it  has  been 
kept  two  or  three  days  ;  whereas,  according  to  M.  Clerget's  statement,  that 
which  is  made  from  an  admixture  of  his  flour  with  that  of  wheat,  in  equal 
proportions,  is  much  better,  when  stale,  than  pure  wheaten  bread.  He  es- 
timates the  saving,  by  means  of  this  mixture,  at  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.; 
but  this  appears  to  us  to  be  an  error,  for  the  potato  flour  cannot  be  sold  to 
to  the  public,  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  at  less  than  two 
sous  per  pound.  Taking  wheaten  flour  at  four  sous,  two  pounds  of  bread 
made  of  the  mixed  flour  would  cost  six  sous  instead  of  eight  sous,  which 
certainly  does  not  give  a  saving  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  although  it  does 
effect  a  very  important  saving.  We  need  not  observe  that  the  mixed  bread 
contains  less  gluten  than  that  of  wheat  only,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  an  excess  of  gluten  is  favorable  to  nutrition.  M.  Clerget  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  if  gluten  be  added,  which  is  practicable  in  various  ways, 
very  good  bread  may  be  made  with  two-thirds  potato  and  one-third  flour 
of  wheat ;  and  in  this  case  the  saving  would  be  enormous.  He  informs  us, 
also,  that  if  the  potato  flour  made  by  his  process  be  mixed  with  the  flour 
of  rye,  which  by  itself  is  difficult  of  panification  and  digestion,  a  very  nu- 
tritious  and  agreeable  bread  is  made.  This  is  a  valuable  part  of  his  dis- 
covery ;  for  in  France  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rural  population  are  com- 
pelled to  exist  on  rye  bread,  as  being  so  much  cheaper  than  that  of  wheat. 
By  the  admixture  of  potato  flour,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  outlay,  and  a 
gain  in  nutrition.  It  was  stated  at  the  academy  that  a  company  had  been 
formed  in  Paris  for  the  manufacture  of  the  potato  flour  by  M.  Clerget's  pro- 
cess, and  that  the  same  progress  towards  carrying  it  out  on  a  large  scale 
had  been  made  in  London." 

Professor  Johnston,  in  his  letters  on  Scottish  agriculture,  contained  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  has  some  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  on  the 
same  subject,  which,  sustained  by  such  authority,  deserve  careful  perusal 
and  serious  reflection.  He  says:  "Into  this  manufacture  great  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  introduced,  and  the  farina  is  converted  into 
British  tapioca,  into  sirup,  and  other  articles  which  will  find  a  more  or 
less  ready  market.  The  waste  fibre  of  the  potato,  which  was  formerly 
considered  only  fit  for  manure,  is  now  converted  into  a  wholesome  nour- 
ishment for  cattle  ;  and  even  the  washings  of  the  starch,  where  skill  and 
economy  preside  over  the  process,  are  collected  and  employed  as  a  mEinure. 
You  recollect  the  fact  mentioned  to  us  by  Mr.  Binning  Home,  that  these 
washings,  when  allowed  to  run  into  the  potato  drills,  had  given,  near  Stir- 
ling, a  larger  crop  of  potatoes  than  was  yielded  by  other  parts  of  the  same 
field  to  which  guano  and  farm-yard  manure  had  been  applied. 

"  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  new  uses  and  new  outlets  for  the  po- 
tato will,  by-and-by,  become  generally  known.  The  farina,  in  the  form  of 
tapioca,  is  gradually  finding  a  more  extended  use,  and  in  numerous  other 
forms  it  is  insinuating  itself  into  our  daily  diet.  In  Germany,  a  method 
has  lately  been  introduced  of  makins:  flour  from  potatoes,  which  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  tried  in  this  country,  but  which  is  recommended  as  giving  a 
better,  a  more  palatable,  and  a  more  abundant  article  of  nourishment  than 
the  common  process  of  preparing  potato  starch.  This  method  consists  in 
washing  the  potatoes,  cutting  them  into  slices  as  we  do  turnips,  steeping 
these  slices  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  containing  one  per  cent,  of  sul- 
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phiiric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol.)  drawing  off  the  acid  water,  washing  them  sev- 
eral tinnes  with  pure  water,  drying  them  in  a  stove,  and  then  grinding  them 
in  a  common  corn  mill.  The  flour  thus  obtained  is  pure  white,  and  the 
-siftings  or  bran  seldom  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  pota- 
toes. The  sulphuric  acid,  in  this  process,  extracts  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  potato,  with  certain  other  substances,  which  would  give  the  flour  an  un- 
pleasant taste.  This  flour  will  not  make  good  bread  if  used  alone  ;  it  re- 
quires to  be  mixed  with  one-half  or  one-third  of  wheaten  flour."  Speaking 
on  the  subject  of  starch,  afier  quoting  some  experiments  made  to  ascertain 
the  relative  proportions  of  starch  and  water  contained  in  100  lbs.  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  potatoes,  he  adds,  that  '-on  the  whole,  the  red  potatoes 
seem  to  be  the  best  starch  givers." 

In  one  of  the  French  journals,  {Moniteur  Industreil.)  it  is  stated  that 
60,000,000  kilogrammes  (equal'to  above  112,000,000  pounds)  of  potato 
starch  are  annually  used  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  sugar. 

The  following  results  are  said  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Cork  Agricul- 
tural Society,  as  the  amount  of  farina  or  dry  flour,  fit  for  use,  extracted  from 
20  lbs.  of  sound  potatoes,  or  in  various  states  of  decay,  viz: 


Sound  white  potatoes 

-     3  lbs. 

9  oz. 

0  drachms. 

Unsound  and  diseased  part  cut  oft^ 

-     3 

1 

0 

Unsound  minions 

-     3 

1 

0 

Unsound  and  paired    - 

-     3 

0 

0 

Unsound,  none  cut  off' 

-     3 

6 

0 

"  Diseased  potatoes,  useless,  quite  soft,  and  rotten,  will  make  as  good  starch 
as  the  soundest,  and  need  not  have  the  bad  parts  cut  ofl^,  but  should  be 
washed  to  prevent  the  earthy  particles  from  mixing  with  the  flour." 

In  appendix  No.  4  we  have  placed  an  analysis  of  above  60  different  kinds 
of  potatoes,  which  is  taken  from  Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal.  Although 
the  account  relates  to  varieties  found  in  Germany,  still  it  may  be  useful  as 
furnishing  a  comparison  for  analyses  made  of  those  elsewhere. 

In  the  Echo  Monde  du  tSavant  for  1842,  we  find  the  following  recipe 
recommended  as  a  good  one  for  recovering  watery  potatoes.  It  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  simplicity  :  "  When  boiled  and  watery,  let  them  lie  eight 
days  before  being  used,  near  an  oven.'' 

Potatoes  are  used  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  in  connexion  with  other 
fruits  of  the  earth,  as  food  for  stock  of  various  kinds.  Professor  Johnston, 
in  the  letters  already  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  (Quarterly  Journal,  speaks 
of  a  process  of  preparing  them  for  this  purpose  recently  discovered  in  Den- 
mark. He  says :  "  As  I  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  potatoes,  I 
may  as  well  describe  to  you  a  method  which  has  lately  been  recommended 
in  Denmark  and  Norway  for  making  the  potato  more  available  and  profit- 
able in  feeding  cattle  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  potato  starch  can  very  readily  be  converted  into  grape  sugar, 
and  that  the  sirup  obtained  from  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  brandy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the  best  brandy  which  comes 
from  France.  In  the  more  northern  of  the  French  Vv^ine-growing  provinces, 
it  is  also  mixed  with  the  less  sweet  varieties  of  grape  juice,  so  as  to  give  an. 
additional  strength  and  richness  to  the  wine.  One  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  potato  starch  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  is,  to  mix  it  with  one-tenth 
of  its  weight  of  ground  malt  diffused  in  water,  and  to  keep  the  mixture  for 
some  hours  at  a  moderate  temperature.     The  starch  dissolves,  and  the  h- 
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quid  becomes  sweet  from  its  conversicn  into  grape  sugar.  This  is  the  me- 
thod which  Mr.  Boo-gild,  of  Copenhagen,  proposes  to  apply  to  the  whole 
potato  in  order  to  bring  it  into  a  soluble  state,  lo  make  it  more  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  thus  to  increase  iis  feeding  properties.  He  washes  his  potatoes 
well,  steams  them  thoroughly,  and  then,  wiihout  allowing  them  to  cool,  he 
cuts  them  in  a  cylinder  furnished  internally  with  revolving  knives,  or 
crushes  them  in  a  mill,  and  mixes  them  with  a  soiall  cj.uantity  of  water  and 
three  pounds  of  malt  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  raw  potatoes.  This 
inixture  is  kept  in  motion  and  at  a  temperature  of  140^  to  180°  Farenheit 
ior  from  one  to  five  hours,  when  the  thick  gruel  has  acquired  a  sweet  taste, 
and  is  ready  for  use.  Given  in  this  state,  the  results  of  experimental  trials 
are  said  to  be — 1st.  That  it  is  a  richer  and  better  food  for  m.ilk  cows  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the  raw  state.  2d.  That  it  is  excellent 
for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep,  and  for  winter  food ;  that  it  goes  much  far- 
ther than  potatoes  when  merely  steamed,  and  that  it  may  be  economically 
mixed  up  with  chopped  hay  and  straw."  Professor  Johnston  adds  :  "  I 
have  before  me  a  pamphlet  published  at  Christiana,  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Norway,  in  which  this  method  is  strongly 
lecommended;  also,  a  letter  from  Copenhagen,  dated  29th  April,  1845,  in 
which  my  correspondent  writes  as  follows  :  '  This  invention  has  been  more 
and  more  appreciated  and  applied  in  my  native  country,  Norway,  and  in 
Denmark;  and  the  great  advantages  with  which  stall-feeding  maybe  intro- 
duced, at  considerably  less  expense  than  formerly,  made  it  suited  to  general 
promulgation.'  The  method  has  more  and  more  gained  adherents  ;  and 
further  comparative  experiments,  made  by  scientific  and  experienced  per- 
sons, have  proved  its  superiority.  Thus,  an  experiment  established  the 
fad,  that  an  increase  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  flesh  is  obtained  from 
twtnty-five  pounds  of  potatoes  ;  thai  the  feeding  of  horses  wiih  this  mash 
is  f)und  to  be  applicable  and  cheap;  and  all  experiments  confirm  the  fact, 
that  potatoes  used  in  this  manner,  as  a  food,  amply  afford  doubly  the  nutri- 
tive powers  compared  to  the  f.iod  formerly  used."  The  Professor,  in  con- 
clusion, remarks  :  "  I  cannot  here  t>tate  my  reasons  for  believing  that  there 
js  really  something  worthy  of  attention  in  the  alleged  superior  fee^ding  quali- 
ties of  the  potato  given  in  this  state,  but  I  can  strongly  recommend  you  to 
make  experiments  upon  this  subject.  If  the  potato  can  in  this  way  be 
converted  into  a  larger  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  another  outlet  will  be  provided  for  the  potato  crop  which 
may,  perhaps,  prove  more  profitable  than  even  the  manufacture  of  it  into 
flour."  The  same  observation  is  one,  also,  which  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  large  potato-growers  of  this  country;  ihough,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  other  materials  of  fodder,  our  agriculturists  will  probably 
belittle  inclined  to  adopt  any  of  the  cheaper  modes  of  feeding  till  necessity 
compels  them,  as  it  does  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 

Another  application  of  potato,  it  is  stated,  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
France,  where  (at  Nice)  a  manufacturer,  after  six  years'  labor,  has  succeed- 
ed in  producing  excellent  paper  and  pasteboard  from  a  substance  separated 
from  the  potato.  The  process  is  not  given,  however,  in  any  of  the  foreign 
journals  we  have,  nor  have  we  seen  any  mention,  except  of  the  fact  as 
having  occurred. 

The  subject  oi  storing  potatoes  for  preserving  them  suitably,  is  one  which 
likewise  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  ot  our  farmers.  In  Diiigler's 
Polytechnic  Journal  for  1843,  vol.  90,  we  find  a  description  of  an  earth  eel- 
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lar  for  this  purpose,  quoted  from  Riecke's  Weekly  Journal  for  Agricultural 
and  Domestic  Economy''.  No.  34.  1843.  As  it  is  highly  recommended,  we 
have  subjoined  a  translation  of  the  same : 

"In  the  southeastern  portions  of  Nonaandy  is  used  for  the  preservation 
of  potatoes  a  simple  kind  of  earth  cella:*,  which  is  certainly  preferable  to 
the  usual  modes,  where  the  soil  is  not  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  mois- 
ture. A  round  wedge-shaped  pit,  terminating  in  a'small  straight  sided 
space,  is  dug  in  a  place  which  has  some  elevation,  that  the  moisture  may 
the  more  certainly  drain  ojT.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pit  there  is  a  narrow 
entrance  (G)  either  from  the  side,  where  the  nati?re  of  the  ground  admitsr 
of  it,  or  from  above.  The  object  of  this  is  as  follows  :  The  potatoes  will 
always  be  taken  from  the  bottom,  which  has  this  usefitl  result— that  she 
whole  heap  of  potatoes,  which  naturally  sink  down  as  often  as  any  are  with- 
drawn from  below,  remains  in  frequent  motion.  The  sides  of  the  pit  must 
be  well  smoothed,  and  here  and  there  bu  nt  out  with  dry  wood.  The  pi6 
must  be  covered  with  a  light  roof  of  stra.v,  which  is  so  placed  that  it  may 
be  easily  either  wholly  taken  away  when  the  potatoes  ire  to  be  filled  in,  or 
at  least  some  portions  of  it  may  be  removed.  Finally,  the  earth  must  be 
heaped  up  around  the  pit.  Before  the  potatoes  are  brought  into  the  pit.  the 
surface,  as  is  the  case  in  other  receptacles,  must  be  laid  with  straw,  especial- 
ly on  the  bottom,  in  order  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  bottom: 
and  sides  hotter.  The  pit  is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  potatoes,  heaped  up  to 
thei  brim  (a  b).  For  protection  against  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  some  straw 
must  also  be  spread  out  in  the  empty  space  between  the  roof  and  the  pota- 
toes. The  mouth  of  the  entrance,  also,  should  be  stopped  up  with  bundles 
of  straw.  If  there  are  many  such  earth  cellars,  they  must  not  be  brokea 
up  one  after  the  other,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  all  together.  The  excel- 
lent condition  of  potatoes  in  these  earth  cellars  is  celebrated.  That  the 
formation  o[  one  of  them  costs  less  labor  than  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
coiTimon  earth  cellar,  or  the  usual  receptacles,  scarcely  need  be  mention- 
ed." The  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  one  given  in  the  Journal  are  as 
follows:  G,  as  above  mentioned,  is  the  entrance;  a  6,  the  line  to  whictj 
the  potatoes  are  to  be  heaped  up,  between  which  and  the  top  of  the  roof  is 
to  be  filled  with  straw. 


A  substitute  for  the  potato  is  thus  described  in  some  of  the  public  jour* 
fials,  the  account  of  which  is  interesting,  and  niiiy  perhaps,  at  a  future  time, 
deserve  more  attentioOj  and  therefore  we  have  concluded  to  add  it  to  the 
J^sigQ^  of  thk  report. 
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'^  Suhstitide  for  the  potato. — We  learn  from  the  London  Medical  Times, 
that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  it  was  proposed, 
in  consideration  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  to  introduce  for  cultivation  in 
Europe  a  valuable  South  Americaix  plant,  as  a  substitute  for  that  wholesome 
'esculent.  The  production  referred  to  is  the  Arrachia,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  indigenous  in  New  Grenada,  particularly  in  the  most  temperate  parts 
of  the  continent,  where  the  average  temperature  is  15°  to  25°  R.  The  Ar- 
rachia  is  generally  three  feet  in  height,  its  radical  leaves  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  numerous,  biternate,  doubly  incised,  dentate,  on  longfistu- 
lar  peticles.  The  caulinar  leaves  are  smaller  than  the  radical,  which  they 
resemble  in  every  other  respect.  The  flower  is  a  violet-colored  umbel ;  the 
petals  oval,  accumioated  and  infiexed;  five  stamens  and  two  style,  arising 
from  a  disc  of  the  same  color  as  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  carpel, 
marked  with  five  ribs.  The  blooming  season  in  October.  The  root  is  the 
part  which  is  used  as  a  fruit  in  the  country  as  an  article  of  food  ;  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  carrot  and  the  potato,  being  a  kind  of  interme- 
diate substance  between  the  two.  Each  plant  furnishes  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  nutritious  matter,  one  hectare  yielding  no  less  than  82,500  lbs. 
of  wholesome  food,  and  of  course  a  great  desideratum  in  the  present  failure 
of  the  potato  crops." 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  also,  at  this  time,  to  allude  to  the  subject 
mentioned  in  the  extract  below.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  a  vegeta- 
ble, of  such  extensive  use,  and  so  highly  valued  as  it  is,  should  only  have 
been  introduced  into  England  about  350  years  since.  It  might  well  de- 
serve commemoration  : 

•'  Festival  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  first  potato. — Festivals 
are  frequently  established  to  commemorate  some  absurd  custom,  but  the 
following  celebration,  in  honor  of  the  potato,  has  something  in  the  subject 
of  it  of  real  usefulness  to  mankind.  Several  of  the  German  States,  we  are 
given  to  understand  from  the  Athenssam,  have  instituted  feasts  in  honor  of 
the  introduction  of  the  potato;  and  the  anniversary  of  its  importation  has 
just  been  held  as  a  jubilee  at  Bavaria.  At  Menterschwaige,  near  Munich, 
a  festival  was  observed  on  the  occasion,  in  which  dishes  of  the  poor  man's 
especial  root,  variously  dressed,  had  the  place  of  honor  on  the  table,  while 
the  bust  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  crowned  with  garlands  of  oak,  and  present- 
ed to  the  commune  for  the  occasion  by  its  sculptor,  Schwanthaler,  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  room. 

-'  In  France,  a  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  to  Parmentier,  commem- 
orating its  introduction  into  that  country.  It  may  appear  to  our  readers 
that  the  honor  paid  to  the  memory  of  Drake  was  really  due  to  Raleigh  ;. 
but  it  is^  probable  that  the  Germans  are  literally  correct.  The  first  colo- 
nists sent  out  by  Raleigh  were  disheartened  when  Drake  touched  at  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  consented  to  bring  them  home.  Lane,  the  governor,  who  is 
believed  to  have  brought  with  him  the  first  tobacco,  may  have  brought,, 
and  probably  did  bring,  the  first  potato ;  if  so,  though  indebted  to  the  en- 
terprise of  Raleigh  for  the  discovery,  it  was  Drake's  ship  that  actually  in- 
troduced the  first  Yoot.'^— Bulletin  of  Medical  Science. 

POTATO    ROT. 

When,  in  the  report  of  last  year,  the  potato  crop  was  under  considera^ 
tion,  it  was  hoped  that  if  another  year  did  not  relieve  us  from  its  rav^- 
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ages,  at  least  so  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  probable  cause  of 
the  evil  as  would  enable  us  to  remedy  its  destructive  eifects.  To  our  regret, 
however,  we  find  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.  As  a  general  fact,  the 
effects  have  been  more  severely  felt  than  before.  While  the  public  journals 
and  agricultural  papers  have  abounded  with  numerous  articles  embodying 
lamentations  and  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  or  remedy,  we  scarcely  seem 
to  be  any  nearer  the  desired  result.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  a  disease 
or  blight  of  a  most  destructive  character  has  made  its  appearance  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  which  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  the 
one  which  prevails  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  derived  one  ad- 
vantage from  this  circumstance  which  may  essentially  aid  us  in  our  inves- 
ligations.  Observations  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  conducted  under 
all  possible  inducements  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  cause  of  the  evil,  and  to 
furnish  the  best  remedy  or  preventive,  are  thus  brought  to  our  notice,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  compare  these  with  such  as  have  been  called  forth  in  our 
own  country.  As  a  general  thing,  too,  the  former  are  marked  with  a  pre- 
cision and  minuteness  of  detail  which  evince  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
mode  of  observation  and  deduction  to  the  random  conjectures  of  mere  cas- 
ual notice.  There  are  indeed  honorable  exceptions  in  the  communica- 
tions made  to  our  own  journals  ;  but  there  is  too  often  a  looseness  of  state- 
ment, and  want  of  particularity  and  discrimination,  which  impair  their  value 
as  materials  on  which  to  found  any  important  conclusion.  We  know  not 
the  result  of  the  offered  premium  by  the  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  directions 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Gardner  to  aid  the  investigations  of  any  one  who  might 
be  disposed  to  obtain  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  no  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult has  been  reached.  The  amount  of  information  on  the  subject,  such  as 
it  is,  is  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  alarm  then  created  has  had 
its  influence  to  turn  the  eittention  of  many  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
first  appearance,  during  the  season,  of  the  dreaded  influence.  The  various 
views  then  suggested  have  still  each  its  own  supporters  and  advocates,  and 
the  statements  made  do  not  so  decisively,  in  every  respect,  favor  any  one 
theory  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  many.  We  shall  advert  to  the 
disease,  first,  as  it  appears  in  our  oion  country^  and  to  the  facts  which  are 
recorded  respecting  its  progress  here  during  the  last  season  ;  and  then,  also, 
for  comparison,  draw  out  the  features  of  that  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
alarm  and  distress  m  Europe.  This  method  appears  to  us  to  possess  some 
advantages,  as  there  may  be  a  similarity  in  some  respect,  and  yet  some  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  features  belonging  to  either.  We  shall,  also,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  throw  into  two  appendices  the  various  articles  and 
statements  to  which  reference  may  be  made,  so  that  the  opinions  of  those 
who  may  be  considered  exponents  and  advocates  of  any  particular  views 
may  be  seen  in  their  connexion  in  their  own  language,  including  also  such 
communications  of  our  own  correspondents  as  may  be  deemed  best.  This 
course  may  increase  the  size  of  this  report,  but  such  an  arrangement  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  placing  these  documents  conveniently  at  hand  for 
future  reference  and  deduction,  instead  of  its  being  needful  to  search 
through  numerous  volumes  to  find  them.  In  the  main,  we  adopt  the  course 
of  arrangement  for  our  remarks  which  was  taken  in  the  last  report,  though 
we  shall  here  and  there  generalize  or  subdivide,  as  seems  to  be  most  expe- 
dient. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  appearances  of  the  disease  there 
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described,  and  miniitely  repeat  them,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  adding  such  other  points  as  are  ne\u',  or  more  clearly  developed. 
As  there  seems  to  be  no  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  confined  to  any  particular  kind  of  potatoes,  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  that  point,  except  barely  to  say  that  the  Rohans  and 
long"  reds  appear  to  be  perhaps  the  most  exempt.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact,  as 
will  ba  observed  by  reference  to  the  articles  in  the  appendix,  that  the  evil 
iasome  cases  has  not  prevailed  where  it  did  the  previous  year;  though  ia 
maay  others  it  has  done  so  even  to  a  worse  degree  than  before. 

1.  As  to  the  extent  of  range  embraced  in  its  appearance.  So  far  as  we  caa 
^ascertain,  it  appears  to  have  been  observed  further  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  than  in  the  previous  year.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  British  do- 
minions, both  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  it  is  mentioned  as  having  beea 
experienced  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  and  as  far  dov/n  as  the  lower 
part  of  Ohio,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  It  may  be,  that  the 
evil  which  is  so  characterized  in  some  of  these  sections  is  nothing  more 
than  the  common  premature  decay,  produced  by  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
influences,  as  the  accounts  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  u^  to  de- 
cide. Such  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultiva- 
tor, who,  after  giving  a  statement  from  the  Sandusky  Democrat,  says: 
^'  We  are  inchned  to  think  that  the  rot  which  our  Sandusky  neighbor  speaks 
of  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  that  v^'-hich  has  for  the  past  two  years  pre- 
vailed in  some  of  the  eastern  States,  and  is  now  exciting  so  much  alarm  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.  *  *  *  *  Potatoes  often  rot  both  before  and  af- 
ter being  dug,  from  other  causes  than  this  disease  ;  such  as  being  killed  by- 
frost  before  maturity  ;  an  excess  of  wet,  (fee.  And  when  buried  in  a  heap, 
ihey  not  onfrequently  become  heated  and  spoil,  by  being  covered  too  de?ply 
before  the  weather  becomes  cold.''  We  regret  that  there  has  not  been  more 
care,  as  this  fact,  among  others,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject,  and 
such  neglect  impairs  the  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn. 

2.  The  particular  period  of  the  season  in  which  it  has  been  noticed  for 
the  first  time  during  the  past  year,  is  earlier  by  a  month  nearly  than  in  anjf 
of  the  accounts  of  the  year  before.  Thus  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy,  in. 
reference  to  this  subject,  says,  early  in  July:  "The  blight  which  caused 
such  destruction  to  the  potato  last  year  has  thus  early  commenced  its  rav- 
ages the  present  season.  We  have  examined  a  field  belonging  to  Governor 
Lincoln,  which  we  are  assured  exhibited  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance  oa 
the  ^A ire/ instant.  On  Xhe fifth.)  portions  of  the  vines  showed  indications  of 
disease  ;  and  on  the  seventh^  about  half  were  more  or  less  shrivelled— many 
of  them  shrunk  to  half  their  forraer  dimensions,  and  some  of  the  leaves 
already  turned  brown  and  nearly  dry."  Allowing  this  lo  be  the  same  dis- 
ease, this  is  an  important  fact.  We  are,  however,  left  in  some  doubt  as 
to  this  question,  since  the  writer  states  that  on  opening  one  of  the  hills  most 
affected,  both  the  seed  and  the  new  set  of  potatoes  were  sound  and  looked 
well. 

In  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  L.  Ford^also,  of  Cummingfon,  and  E.  B., 
of  Pompey,  New  York,  the  disease  is  said  to  have  affected  the  vines  on  i\\Q 
14th  of  July.  Tlie  accoilnt  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson  is  dated  July  18,  and,  he 
says,  "  within  the  last  fe.vj  days."  Here  are  three  independent  witnesses, 
living  remote  from  each  other,  and  communicating  with  different  agricultu- 
ral papers  ;  and  in  this  respect  their  testimony  has  not  a  little  bearing  oa 
the  subject,  provided  it  was  the  disease.     Bat  as,  in  their  statements,  with 
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the  appearance  of  the  vines  simply,  they  do  not  connect  the  appearances 
exhibited  with  the  tuber,  except  as  to  the  probable  result  which  they  con- 
jecture might  have  taken  place.  The  appearances,  and  not  the  supposed 
causes  they  present,  are  the  subjects  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
part  of  our  examination,  and  hence  we  have  not  thought  proper  to  refer  to 
this  point,  except  so  far  as  it  may  enable  us  to  determine  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cause,  or  at  least  its  observed  development.  These  are  the 
earliest  notices  we  have  been  able  to  find  mentioned  in  the  papers.  Fron> 
this  time  on  through  the  month  of  July,  we  find  complaints  of  the  begun 
evil. 

3.  It  is  a  question  of  some  importance  to  determine  the  precise  point 
where  the  attack  commences.  As  the  disease  was  not  in  general  antici- 
pated or  dreaded  in  1844,  the  earliest  appearances  were  but  little  noticed, 
and  the  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  tubers  and 
the  partial  or  utter  decay  which  they  experienced.  Little,  comparatively, 
is  mentioned  during  the  past  season  as  to  the  form  of  the  evil  on  the  root 
itself,  but  rather  to  the  appearance  exhibited  above  ground.  There  is  great 
uniformity  of  opinion  in  this  respect  even  among  the  advocates  of  diiSerent 
theories.  Almost  all  agree  in  a  certain  condition  of  the  vines  as  a  precur- 
sor of  the  more  fully  developed  rot  in  the  tuber.  Yet,  at  times,  while  look- 
ing at  the  accountsr  before  us,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  ieQlmg  that  there 
may  be  a  combination  of  two  or  more  great  causes  to  produce  the  effect. 
In  very  many  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  effort  to  trace  the  influences  any 
further  than  their  earliest  stage.  By  almost  unanimous  consent  there  are 
more  stages  than  one.  How  far  these  may  be  modified  by  extraneous 
>causes  may  properly  be  a  subject  of  future  examination.  The  earliest  visi- 
ble stage  which  attracts  notice,  allowing  that  one  disease  or  evil  is  not  mis- 
taken for  another-,  in  whole  or  part,  is  in  the  leaves^  and,  it  would  seem,  in 
those  which  are  extreme.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  here  is  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  disease.  Such  an  appearance  might  take  place  merely  as  a 
first  development,  where  its  source  might  be  found  in  the  stem,  or,  in  some 
•cases,  in  the  root.  It  is  well,  however,  to  note  with  the  minutest  accuracy, 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  particulars  which  fall  under  the  naked  eye,  or 
are  discoverable  only  by  the  power  of  the  microscope,  and  then  the  task  is 
to  be  undertaken  of  discriminating  between  what  may  be  essential  or  only 
accidental.  We  believe  that,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  descriptions, 
something  may  be  done,  by  strict  adherence  to  this  principle,  towards  re- 
moving errors.  A  wilting^  curling,  and  drying  up  of  the  tops  of  the  leaves 
and  vi?ies,  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  first  appearances  observed.  Oa 
-examination,  it  is  discovered  that  the  stem  bears  marks  of  an  attack  previous 
to  that  on  the  foliage.  A  brownish  or  dry  spot  is  seen  sometimes  only 
small,  then  extending  some  inches  on  the  vine.  The  place  where  this  ap- 
pearance has  been  observed  is  a  little  above  where  the  vine  enters  the  ground. 

A  writer  in  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  over  the  initials  "  J.  T.  P.," 
and  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Plumraer,  of  that  State,  speaking  of  some  observa- 
tions made  by  himself,  says  :  '•  The  disease,  in  every  instance,  was  found 
to  be  confined  to  the  vines.  These  were  generally  affected  near  their  en- 
'trance  into  the  earth,  a  few  inches  above  and  a  few  inches  below  this 
point.  A  person,  in  a  general  review  of  the  field,  would  perceive  nothing 
but  a  luxuriant  crop  of  potatoes;  on  passing  watchfully  along  the  rows,  he 
'would  discover  here  and  there  some  prostrated  vines,  with  wilted  leaves. 
On  close  examination,  he  would  find  at  the  points  named  a  perfectly  dry 
U 
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decay  of  the  stem;  the  pith  entirely  gone  ;  the  cuticle  also  removed  or  dried 
to  imperceptible  thinness,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  ligneous  fibres,  whitened 
by  disease,  and  sometimes  separated  laterally.  This  is  the  worst  stage  of 
the  disease  yet  observed.  The  parts  below  this  point  are  perfiectly  sound 
at  present.  On  turning  to  other  stems,  indiscriminately,  whose  leaves  and 
vines  are  apparently  in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  we  perceive  the  earliest  en- 
croachments of  visible  disease.  Here  we  see  a  little  discolored  patch  of  cu- 
ticle, dried  up  and  sunken  to  the  ligneous  fibres  below,  the  parenchymatous 
matter  among  the  cuticular  tissue  having  disappeared."  On  scraping 
away  this  dead  cuticle,  he  states  that  the  ligneous  texture  is  still  found  to  be 
living ;  "  but  in  the  next  plant  that  is  also  decayed  ;  and  in  still  another,  we 
witness  the  destruction  of  half  the  pith  ;  and*  in  another  the  pith  is 
all  gone  ;  and  then  we  arrive  at  the  last  stage,  or  total  rottenness.  In  most 
instances,  there  are  several  such  patches  of  cuticular  decay,  of  irregular 
figures,  but  there  is  a  well  defined  line  of  separation  between  the  dead  and 
living  parts.  On  slicing,  lengthwise,  one  of  the  vines  in  which  these 
spots  of  decay  have  penetrated  into  or  through  the  pith,"  he  adds,  ^'  portions 
are  found  of  sohd,  and  apparently  sound  pith,  in  the  intervening  portions  of 
the  stem."  "In  several  instances,  also,"  he  says  further,  "the  returning 
sap  being  interrupted  in  its  descent  by  the  cuticular  decay,  formed  small 
tubers  (perfect  potatoes)  just  above  the  diseased  point."  "  There  is  no  ap. 
parent  erosion  of  the  cuticle,  but  the  id^a  is  suggested  of  all  the  pulpy 
matter  in  it  being  abstracted,  and  the  cuticular  film  collapsing  upon  the 
parts  beneath."  "  We  may  safely  say,  upon  these  observations,  that  the  dis- 
ease undoubtedly  commences  on  the  exterior  of  the  vines,  and  that  the  up- 
ward circulation  is  continued  long  after  the  downward  current  is  partially 
or  wholly  intercepted  ;  that  the  disease  tends  to  penetrate  into,  and  not  to 
pass  along  the  vines  ;  the  tops  perishing  only  when  no  nourishment  can 
be  obtained  from  below." 

We  have  quoted  the  above  description,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being- 
evidently  that  of  a  careful  observer,  but  as  giving  the  most  minute  account 
we  have  found  this  year  of  the  gradual  development  and  progress  of  the 
disease.  That  the  vines  bear  some  important  relation  to  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  would  also  appear  from  the  statement  of  W.  Bacon,  of  Mount 
Osceola,  who  speaks  of  the  evil  as  "  first  showing  itself  in  a  very  small 
blotch  on  the  side  of  the  stalk,  which  continued  to  spread  until  it  had  gone 
round  and  through  the  stalk,  when  the  last,  at  the  particular  point  of  the 
disease,  became  dry  and  hard,  as  though  it  had  reached  its  maturity.  The 
death  of  the  top  soon  follows,  but  the  lower  part  remains  green  for  awhile." 
He  also  found  that  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  "  mowing  the  tops  prevented 
Ahe  evil  from  being  developed  in  the  tubers."  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Hamburg, 
also  said  to  be  an  excellent  and  observing  farmer,  "  saw  that  his  potato  vines 
were  affected,  and  pulled  several  hills  to  examine  the  roots.  They  were 
sound,  and  left  separated  from  the  stems  or  tops."  ''  The  potatoes  in  all  the 
adjoining  hills  were  rotten  at  the  time  of  harvest."  The  Hon.  J.  Crary,  of 
Salem,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Cultivator  for  April  last,  speaking  of  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  1844,  says  :  "  The  first  symptom  of  failure  is  in  the  stalks  of 
the  potato ;  they  become  dry,  and  the  leaves  turn  black  ;  the  growth  then 
ceases,  and  the  potato  becomes  rotten  before  it  is  ripe.  The  fibres  that  con- 
nect the  stalk  with  the  potato  quit  their  hold;  and  when  you  grasp  the  stalk 
and  pull,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  potatoes  out  of  the  hill,  the  roots  break 
and  leave  the  potatoes,  or  rather  slip  out  of  the  hill  without  raising  the  po- 
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tatoes."  "M.,"  likewise,  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  says  :  "  1  discovered  that  the 
leaves  of  the  tops  (of  one  patch)  of  my  potatoes,  which  extended  horizon- 
tally, were  dead.  They  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  frost  bitten,  and 
were  of  a  dark  brown  color.  1  took  no  further  notice  of  it  until  two  days 
after,  when  I  found  the  entire  tops  were  in  the  same  fix,  though  they  had 
always  kept  their  erect  position.'^  The  notice  respecting  the  first  aevelop- 
ment  of  the  disease  in  the  field  of  Governor  Lincoln,  in  Worcester,  already 
given,  will  also  be  recollected  as  speaking  of  the  vines  and  leaves  as  dis- 
eased, but  the  seed  and  sets  sound.  "  Philo,"  of  Portland,  likewise  speaks  of 
the  first  visible  efiect  being  noticed  in  a  blight  on  the  tops. 

But  there  is  yet  another  stage,  it  would  seem,  in  which  the  vines  are  not 
necessary.  The  experiment  oi  E.  G.  Buxton  shows  this.  He  planted  in  the 
spring  a  few  potatoes  in  some  dry  tan-bark  in  a  dark,  dry  place  in  his  cellar. 
On  examining  them  in  October,  he  found  a  number  of  new  potatoes  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  down  to  a  mite,  which  exhibited  the  same  appearances 
of  rot  and  disease  as  did  other  diseased  potatoes.  The  same  fact  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  observed  in  Germany  by  Yon  Martius,  in  1842.  (See 
his  essay,  translated  and  appended,  among  other  foreign  papers,  to  this  re- 
.port,  in  appendix  No.  6.) 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  the  earliest  indications  of  the  disease  be- 
fore it  is  so  diifused  that  it  cajinot  be  arrested.  Means  may  then  be  more 
readily  devised  to  check  it  in'  its  incipient  appearance,  and  thus  this  valua- 
ble crop  be  saved  from  the  destructive  ravages  it  now  seems  doomed  to  un- 
dergo. Would  our  farmers  generally  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Plummer 
in  this  respect,  much  more  information  could  be  gleaned  as  to  this  point. 

4.  As  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  u^hich  the  tubers  exhibit  marks  of 
its  influence,  the  appearances  do  not  vary  much  from  what  was  observed 
the  previous  year.  Mr.  J.  M.  Weeks,  of  Salisbury,  Yermont,  speaks  of  it  as 
in  the  form  of  a  blister  upon  the  skin  ;  and  it  soon  makes  progress  towards 
the  heart  or  middle  of  the  potato,  formiug,  as  the  disease  advances,  a  kind 
of  fungus  upon  the  surface  of  the  tuber."  In  other  cases,  he  says:  ''It  is 
not  uncommon  to  trace  the  disease  directly  down  from  the  stalk  in  black 
streaks  to  the  middle  of  the  tuber.''  Mr.  Freeman,  also,  of  York,  Maine, 
says  :  "  The  first  appearances  of  the  rot  are  dirty  yellowish  spots,  similar 
in  appearance  to  iron  rust ;  it  penetrates  the  potato,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
turns  to  a  dark  color,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  finished.  They  appear 
to  smell  and  taste  similar  to  a  frost  bitten  potato."  The  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Visiter,  after  quoting  from  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  a  com- 
munication of  the  Hon.  Merrill  Allen  to  the  Old  Colony  Memorial,  says : 
"  In  the  fall  of  1844,  a  few  days  before  they  were  dug,  the  growth  of  the 
potatoes  was  arrested  byihe  sudden  dying  of  the  tops,  which  seemed  t)  be 
stricken  as  with  the  blight  which  frequently  takes  place  at  an  earlier  sea- 
son. The  vines  being  thus  killed,  we  dug  them  perhaps  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  we  might  otherwise  have  done;  and  it  v/as  observed,  when  the.y 
were  disposed  of  in  their  bed,  that  the  skin  peeled  off  easily."  Mr.  B.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Rome,  after  first  noticing  the  appearance  of  Ihs  tops,  says  : 
"In  some  instances,  where  the  potatoes  have  been  dug,  on  catting  them 
open  a  small  black  spot  is  found  in  the  centre.  In  others,  the  potato  ap- 
pears sound  and  healthy."  ''  N.  N.  D  ,''  in  the  Cultivator  of  February,  also, 
speaking  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  says  :  '<  The  rotten  poratoes  were 
full  of  long  white  worms,"  and  ^'ihe  odor  was  intolerably  fetid.  This,  of 
course,  was  at  the  most  advanced  period  of  the  development  of  disease." 
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Another  fact  observed  is,  that  the  tubers,"vvhen  dug  and  stored  away  ap- 
parently sound,  even  when  the  crop  while  growing  exhibited  a  generally 
healthy  appearance,  have  rotted.  The  case  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pub- 
Jic  journals  of  a  gentleman  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  who  sent  sev- 
eral hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  Boston  apparently  sound  and  good, 
but  which,  soon  after  their  arrival,  he  was  requested  to  call  and  take 
away,  as  they  were  decaying  and  most  offensive ;  and  out  of  600  bushels 
he  obtained  100  bushels  of  sound  potatoes.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  tubers  may  be  found  in  very  different  states  even  in  the 
same  field,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  same  hill,  exhibiting  a  progress  which, 
if  more  carefully  observed,  might  aid  in  more  accurately  fixing  upon  the 
point  where  they  might  be  used,  or  otherwise. 

4.  As  to  the  kinds  of  soil,  locality^  modes  of  cidture^  ^c.  there  is  still  a 
diversity  in  the  accounts  furnished.  These  vary  according  to  the  various 
theories  adopted  by  various  individuals  to  account  for  the  evil.  To  advert 
to  some  of  the  statements. 

{a)  Soil,  locality,  ^'C. — Both  old  ground  and  new  ground  were  tried  by 
Mr.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  the  7iew  ground  gave  the  best  yield. 
The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Visiter  says  that,  in  the  high  grounds,  in  1844^ 
where  the  latest  broken  up  pasture  grounds  have  usually  produced  the  best 
potatoes,  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  was  lost — more  so  than  in  other 
grounds.  Mr.  A.  Robinson  recommends  light  ground,  which,  he  says,  is 
so  porous  as  not  to  retain  the  abundance  of  wet,  (fcc.  Mr.  Rhoades  says, 
respecting  a  crop  in  1844:  "  One  field  was  new  land,  very  high  and  dry; 
the  other  was  older  land,  and  moister.  Every  potato  grown  in  the  first 
field  was  sound  ;  but  in  the  other,  some  were  diseased.  The  next  season. 
(1845)  one  of  the  lower  fields  was  again  planted,  using  seed  from  the  high 
ground.  The  summer  was  drier  than  in  1844,  and  the  produce  was  all 
sound,  as  was  that  also  on  the  adjacent  green  sward,  planted  with  the  same 
seed.  On  part  of  the  green  sward,  planted  with  infected  seed,  more  than 
half  the  crop  was  lost."  He  concludes  that  low  moist  localities  are  most 
obnoxious  to  its  influence.  Mr.  Lane  mentions  that  where  land  descended 
towards  the  north,  he  found  his  crop  much  better  than  in  other  exposures. 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Conesville,  says,  with  reference  to  the  crop  of  1844,  that 
«'on  dry  cool  lands,  not  rich  in  putrescent  manures,  the  crop  escaped."  It 
was  observed  by  different  persons  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  po- 
tatoes from  a  copper  region,  and  also  from  an  iron  one,  did  well.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  geological  condition  of  those  particular  re- 
gions wherelhe  disease  has  been  the  worst. 

(5)  Culture^  (^'c. — The  use  of  sound  tubers  seems  to  be  not  always  con- 
sidered indispensable.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Astoria,  stated  in  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club  that  he  cut  off  the  sound  part  from  diseased  potatoes  of  last 
year,  and  planted  tliem  with  perfect  success.  So  Mr.  Townsend,  of  As- 
ioria,  also  planted  from  the  diseased  crop,  and  had  potatoes.  In  most  cases, 
liowever,  it  is  staled  that  the  seed  was  sound,  though  tliis  did  not  always  se- 
cure  from  disease.  Potatoes  planted  in  manures  that  are  rich  and  highly 
putrescent  appear  to  be  m.ost  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  rot.  Mr.  Weeks, 
of  Vermont,  says  :  "  My  own  observations,  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  hundreds  of  others,  show,  very  clearly,  that  when  the  land  is  m.anured 
with  that  kind  of  manure  which  is  highly  charged  with  ammonia,  the  mal- 
ady is  most  fatal.  Where  the  same  land  was  planted  side  by  side,  if  ma- 
nured with  manure  so  rotted  as  to  have  lost  its  sra^U,  very  little  disease  is 
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found.  Manure  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  when  applied  to  the  potato  hill, 
or  manure  that  will  ferment,  will  be  apt  to  engender  disease."  He  adds : 
"We  suffered  greatly  by  the  malady  last  year;  this  year  we  have  taken  a 
different  course  in  the  preparation  of  our  potato  lands.  Instead  of  using 
any  manure,  we  selected  land  that  was  highly  dunged  last  year  from  the 
sheep  pens  and  cattle  stables,  and  was  in  corn.  We  ploughed  twice,  as 
usual,  and  planted  early  in  May,  three  feet  apart  both  ways;  we  cut  the 
potatoes,  and  used  as  much  lime  as  would  stick  without  water.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  were  out  of  the  ground  sufficiently  to  live,  we  made  a  compost 
of  salt,  leached  ashes,  lime,  and  plaster;  incorporated  the  whole  together, 
and  top-dressed  every  hill  with  a  table-spoonful  of  the  compost,  and  covered 
it  in  the  hill  at  hoeing  ;  hoed  twice  ;  then  in  July  sowed  salt  broadcast,  two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  potatoes  were  good."  "  Philo,"  of  Portland,  says  : 
*'  Potatoes  rot  most  where  they  come  in  contact  most  with  manure.  Manure 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  growing  crop,  by  being  put  in  the 
hill  or  spread  upon  the  ground,  forces  its  growth,  especially  of  the  tops,  too 
fast."  "I  am  apprehensive  that  manuring  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and 
in  the  hill,  induces  too  much  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,''  "I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  potatoes  would  do  better,  all  things  considered, 
without  any  manure  in  the  land.  But  should  manure  be  applied,  let  it  be 
ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  15  or  16  inches,  if  possible."  He  also  suggests 
drilling  as  useful.  Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  states 
that  he  planted  his  seed  as  soon  as  the  ground  would  admit  of  it,  and  ma- 
nured them  in  the  hill  with  well-rotted  manure;  planted  the  largest,  a-ncl 
was  careful  to  get  none  that  were  not  sound  ;  kept  the  ground  free  of  weeds 
till  autumn,  and  dug  them  in  the  middle  of  October:  they  were  ^ood ; 
while  his  neighbors  complain  that  their  potatoes  were  rotten,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, af{er  stating  that  nowhere  had  he  found  any  rot  on  light  soils,  while  ou 
moist  soils  highly  manured  it  appears  to  have  had  great  effect,  adds  :  ''  This 
year  I  was  so  wary  as  to  plant  all  light  ground — some  sward  and  some  old 
ground— all  planted  early;  all  manured  lightly  in  the  hill  with  compost  ma~ 
nure,  made  from  rich  lov/  ground,  hauled  into  the  yard  after  haying  to  mix 
with  cattle  manure,  and  hauled  out  in  the  fall.  This  kind  of  manure  v.'iii 
not  ferment.  My  crop  this  year  is  tolerably  good,  and  all  sound.  It  is  found 
that  the  early  planted  better  escape  the  rot  than  the  late."  Mr.  Freem.an,  of 
York,  Maine,  says  :  ''  But  few  if  any  escaped,  except  the  early  planted,  and 
not  even  these  when  planted  on  unfermented  manure."  Mr.  McGuffy,  of 
Ohio,  states  that  he  planted  2  patches  of  potatoes  of  about  one  sixth  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  each.  "One  of  them  was  on  land  on  which  cattle  had 
been  fed  or  fattened  with  corn  the  fall  previous,  by  which  means  it  was 
highly  manured.  On  this  land  one  bushel  of  seed  was  planted,  of  the  Me- 
shannock  variety,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  3  or  4  pieces  dropped  into  a 
hill,  the  hills  4  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  well  cultivated  in  summer." 
"The  tops  grew  with  great  vigor,  covering  the  whole  ground,  and,  owing 
to  the  fine  rains  in  autumn,  they  continued  to  grow  until  destroyed  by  the 
frost  in  autumn.  The  crop  was  large,  and  the  potatoes  of  a  very  fine 
quality."  "  The  other  piece  of  land  was  planted  with  3  pecks  of  the  same 
kind  of  seed;  but  no  manure  had  been  applied,  and  less  labor  was  bestowed 
in  cultivation.  The  weeds  were  allov/ed  to  grow  after  wheat  harvest,  and 
the  tops,  which  were  much  less  luxuriant  than  the  tops  of  the  other  piece, 
were  all  ripe  and  dead  before  the  frosts  cam.e.  The  yield  was  less  by  one- 
half  than  in  the  other  case."    "Both  of  these  lots  of  potatoes  were  dug  at 
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the  same  time,  and  buried  in  the  same  manner,  in  trenches  in  the  ground. 
In  a  few  weeks  it  was  discovered  that  those  from  the  rich  ground,  and  which 
had  their  tops  destroyed  by  the  frost,  were  beginning  to  rot.  The  disease 
spread  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  doubtful  if  any  of  them  would  be 
sailed.  But  those  from  the  ground  which  had  no  manure,  and  where  the 
tops  ripened  before  the  frost  came,  have  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  decay." 
In  two  neighboring  fields,  in  one  of  which  the  potatoes  were  ripe  before  the 
frosts  appeared,  there  were  no  signs  of  rot ;  while  in  another,  in  which  they 
were  green  until  the  frost  killed  them,  they  had  nearly  all  rotted.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Crary  states  that  those  which  were  covered  deep  were  as  good  as 
usual,  and  those  with  a  shallow  covering  v/ere  useless.  In  a  case  stated  by 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Conesville,  some  potatoes  were  planted  where  potatoes 
had  been  buried  the  year  before,  and  the  straw  used  about  them  turned  over 
for  manure;  they  were  more  rotted  than  anywhere  else.  Some  persons 
made  use  of  lime,  and  the  potatoes  rotted  ;  others  used  lime,  and  had  good 
potatoes.  New  varieties  as  well  as  old  were  affected  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Dox,  a  variety 'from  the  ball  also  were  affected  by  the  disease.  Potatoes 
whole  and  cut  seem  equally  to  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  evih 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Chase,  of  Calais,  Maine,  contains  some  interestmg  par- 
ticulars, which  deserve  notice  under  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  will  be 
found  with  the  other  letters  and  statements  already  referred  to  in  the  ap- 
pendix No.  5.  He  says  :  "  Some  of  my  seed-potatoes  1  cut,  and  put  lime 
with  them  in  the  hill  at  planting  ;  some  I  planted  whole,  with  lime  ;  some 
cut  and  some  v/hole  ones  without  lime.  Some  seed  I  procured  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  which  was  grown  on  an  entirely  different  soil.  In  some  of  my 
compost  manure  I  made  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  potash.  In  all  these- 
cases  the  disease  upon  the  potato  was  apparently  the  same  ;  nor  did  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  yield  vary.  1  he  greatest  difference  was  found 
in  potatoes  planted  in  different  soils.  On  that  soil  v^hich  was  stimulated 
most  by  manure,  and  especially  by  manure  in  the  hill,  the  rot  was  the  great- 
est.  On  dry  loamy  soil,  the  disease  did  not  affect  the  potato  so  much.  On 
wet  land,  and  especially  on  wet  clay  land,  the  disease  was  the  most  fatal. 
It  was  observed  that  where  lumps  of  clay  lay  so  near  the  new  grown  po- 
tato as  to  touch  it,  the  potato  would  be  rotten  on  that  side  touched  by  the 
clay.  The  potatoes  which  grev/  nearest  the  surface  and  nearest  the  stalk 
were  also  observed  to  be  most  rotten.  Those  soils  on  which  the  salt  rock- 
weed  was  used  as  a  manure  in  great  abundance,  and  v/here  the  influence 
of  the  salt  water  fogs  was  felt,  were  equally  if  not  worse  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease." The  statements  in  the  preceding  letter  are  important,  on  account  of 
their  bearing  on  the  different  suppositions  which  have  been  adopted  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  desired  remedy.  Mr.  Slingerland, 
of  Bethlehem,  New  York,  in  a  letter  comm.unicated  to  us,  speaks  thus  of 
an  experiment  the  past  season.  After  mentioning  that,  in  1843,  he  sent  to 
Long  Island  for  a  particular  kind  of  seed,  and  that  they  roUed  worse  than 
any  "he  had  before  employed,  he  says  :  ''Last  year,  1845,  I  planted  four 
acres  more  of  the  same  kind  of  seed,  and  in  the  last  of  May  I  planted  six  acres 
more  in  the  same  kind  of  soil — a  sandy  loam  ;  the  four  acres  planted  early 
did  not  yield  as  much  to  the  acre  as  the  six  acres  I  planted  late,  but  the 
early  planted  were  all  good,  with  few  exceptions  ;  the  late  planted,  one-half 
©f  them  rotted  as  soon  as  they  were  dug,  and  the  other  half  were  not  fit  for 
market.    I  had  to  feed  them  out  to  the  cattle.     1  then  made  inquiry  of  my 
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good  and  did  not  rot.     ^^^^/^^^P^^^^^^^^^  all  early,  and  he  told  me 

that  ^^^y  ,^7^f  ,f,'AiuTd  ^^^^^^^^  caused  them  to  rot;  the 

when  the  frost  ^^^^.^"^^^^^^^  were  ripe,  and  no  sap  in  the  vine  or  in 

r'Ltr  We  d^fthe  ea  1^  in  thVmorning,  and  lei  them  lay  ia 

the  potato.  ^\^"f '"^^^^,  then  nicked  them  up  and  mit  them  m  a  dry 
IVe"  anfthei'k  U  1^^^^  oTe&er  was  me'ntioned^n  the  New  York 
teers'  Cl^^^^  wh^o  is  said  to  have  pulled  up  tweiay  hills  before  they  wp  e 
Sufy  r^pe,  ^d^^  away  again  the  earth  ground  the  hills  ;  the  vhole 

field  rotted  ^ave  the  twenty  hills.  ^^  ^  ,-  ^  ,Un 

5.   The  wfluence  of  ty^uson,  so  i^  ;^  observed,  deserves  hoUce  alsc^^ 

in  a  collection  of  facU»  ^ggpe^ting  the  operati®n  and  progress  ui  .x...  ^v^i^ 
It  is  not  necessar-  .^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^s  bring  into  consideration  nT.J  particular 
theory  as  ''^  g^^j-ds  the  relation  the  facts  have  to  its  proximate  or  immediaic 
'Cause,  Q^^  object  is  to  record  whatever  may  have  been  deemed  of  suffi- 
^^^^^^it  importance  to  attract  the  notice.  In  general,  we  know  that  the  season 
was  very  dry  and  hot  during  the  month  in  which  the  growth  of  this  plant 
usually  takes  place.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  York,  Maine,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1845,  alluding  to  this  subject  of  the  weather,  says;  "Last  year 
the  rot  seized  the  potatoes  about  the  last  of  August.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  this  section  of  the  State  we  had  very  warm  weather,  with  frequent 
Jains,  about  that  time,  and  it  invariably  cleared  off  very  warm  ;  when,  for- 
merly, it  generally  came  off  cooler  immediately  after  rains.  This  season  has 
been  the  warmest  for  many  years.  The  rairis  in  this  sficlion  commenced 
one  month  earher  than  last  year — say  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August ; 
consequently,  the  most  of  potatoes,  excepting  those  planted  very  early,  and 
of  an  early  kind,  were  young  and  tender  when  these  rains  commenced. 
The  soil  being  heated  by  many  da^^s  and  nights  of  sultry  weather,  actually 
scalded  the  potatoes,  and  but  few,  if  any,  escaped,  excepting  early  planted, 
^nd  not  even  these  when  planted  on  unfermcnted  manure.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  though  we  had  frequent  rains',  they  were  not  heavy  ones  ; 
barely  enough  to  wet  the  manure  in  the  hill,  which  doubtless  caused  them 
to  rot  more  rapidly  than  if  the  rains  had  wet  down  deeper.  It  wjll  also  be 
remembered  that  the  sun  came  out  very  hot  after  these  rains,  killing  the 
vines  of  the  potato,  whilst  the  heat  and  wet.  under  the  surface  were  doing 
their  work  of  destruction  to  the  young  and  tender  tuber." 

Mr.  A.  Robinson  says :  "  The  past  season  has  been  one  of  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat,  dryness,  and  moisture,  i  speak  particularly  of  our  vicinity, 
where  the  earth  was  so  severely  parched,  wet,  and  dry,  that  we  had 
nearly  given  up  hopes  of  a  crop.  After  a  very  heavy  rain,  it  remained  hot, 
while  we  had  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  rain,  which  set  the  earth  in 
great  fermentation — a  state  very  injurious  to  some  sorts  of  vegetation." 

The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  commenting  on  Mr.  Ford's 
communication,  speaks  also  of  the  hot  v/eather,  and  says  :  "  It  is  certain 
that  we  have  not  had  a  warmer  season  for  a  long  time." 

Mr.  B.  F.  Wilbur,  of  Buttervale,  August  .30,  says  :  "  The  season  here,  from 
the  middle  of  July  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  uncommonly  warm  and 
wet ;  whether  this  blight  will  be  followed  with  disease  in  the  root  similar 
to  that  of  late  years,  is  a  matter  as  yet  alike  undeterminable.  Time,  how- 
'©ver,  will  soon  tell.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  rot  will  follow.    Potatoes  in 
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this  vicinity,  up  to  within  about  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  have  looked  very- 
promising  of  a  heavy  crop." 

6.  The  gathering  and  storing  the  potatoes^  with  the  circumstances 
which  were  observed  at  that  period,  are  also  worthy  of  some  notice,  so  far 
as  any  thing  pecuHar  i§  stated.  We  may,  under  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, again  refer  to  the  letter  of  G.  F.  Chase,  of  Calais,  Maine.  He  says: 
"  One  experiment  I  made,  the  result  of  which  I  think  important.  As 
the  potatoes  were  dug,  a  part  of  them  v/ere  put  into  barns,  and  a  part  put 
in  heaps  of  50  bushels  each  on  a  dry  part  of  the  field,  and  covered  first 
with  straw,  and  then  with  dirt  four  or  six  inches  deep.  1  left  them  here  as 
long  as  it  was  safe  on  account  of  the  frost.  We  found,  on  taking  those  fronx 
the  barns  to  the  cellar  late  in  the  fall,  many  of  them  had  rotted,  and  others 
looked  sickly.  But  those  we  took  from  the  heap3  in  the  field  to  the  cellarj 
being  the  latest  removed,  were  as  bright  and  sound  as  when  dug,  except  a 
few  which  had  entirely  rotted,  and  which  we  supposed  had  commenced 
rotting  before  they  were  put  into  the  heap." 

Mr.  Wilbur  says :  ''  We  would  caution  farmers  not  to  be  in  too  much 
haste  to  harvest  their  potatoes  ;  the  tops  may  be  dead ;  the  bottoms,  by  re- 
maining the  usual  time  in  the  ground,  will  be  likely  to  improve.  Besides^. 
1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  by  letting  the  potato  remain  in  the  ground 
till  the  proper  time  to  dig,  may  tend  to  make  it  keep  better  after  it  is  dug." 
The  editor  of  the  agricultural  paper  which  contains  this  letter  approves  of 
the  practice  of  letting  the  potatoes  remain  in  the  ground  till  they  are  fully 
ripe.  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Mount  Osceola,  says  :  "  In  one  case,  a  farnier  dug  a 
very  few  hills  when  the  vines  firsfshowed  symptoms  of  disease,  and  care- 
fully buried  them  and  let  them  remain  until  the  usual  time  of  diggings 
when  they  were  taken  out  all  sound,  while  most  of  his  crop  had  suffered  es- 
sentially. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  potatoes  are  dug  so  early  as  the- 
rot  came  last  year,  they  must  be  put  in  small  bodies — kept  cool  and  excluded' 
from  the  atmosphere.  Their  tendency  to  heat,  and  thus  become  heavy 
and  insipid,  warrants  us  in  this  conclusion  ;  and  so  we  infer  that  the  letting^ 
them  remain  in  hills  with  the  tops  taken  off  until  the  usual  time  of  digging 
is  a  much  cheaper  and  better  way  than  to  dig  and  put  in  cellars,  or  on  floors 
in  piles.  Another  course  of  proceeding  which  has  come  under  our  obser- 
vation was  adopted  by  some  Irishmen,  who  had  known  this  enemy  to  their 
favorite  esculent  in  '  the  old  country.'  When  they  saw  the  crop  smitten, 
they  dug  it  immediately,  and  piled  the  potatoes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
taking  care  to  guard  them  from  sunshine  till  the  job  was  completed,  when 
they  covered  the  pile  entirely  with  clay.  The  result  was  probably  as  they 
had  known  it  to  be  aforetime — their  crop  and  the  potatoes  of  goodquahty. 
The  clay  undoubtedly  acted  as  a  twofold  agent ;  kept  them  cool,  and  ex-- 
cluded  the  atmosphere  and  storms." 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Yisiter,  speaking  of  the  crop  of  1844,  says  r 
'^  The  top  of  the  bed  was  kept  open,  as  far  as  it  could  be  safely  done,   until 
the  approach  of  severe  frost.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  potatoes 
perished,  in  consequence  of  being  taken  out  of  the  air,  perhaps  a  fortnight 
too  soon."     "  Our  belief  is  that  the  efiects  of  the  disease,  which  appeared 
on  the  killing  of  the  vines,  might  have  been  avoided  by  keeping  the  ^^latoe^i 
in  the  ground  until  they  had  been  perfectly  ripened."      ^ 'Mother  persoai 
says  that  part  of  his  crop  <'  were  carried  directly  into  tb*^  cellar  and  put  in  a 
barrel ;  the  remainder  were  put  upon  a  woodh'^^'^^gg  ^^^^    where  they  re- 
mained two  or  three  days,  till  they  were  w-;;^  ^^-^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^ich  the-y  wer^^ 
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put  in  the  cellar.  Those  which  were  first  put  into  the  cellar  in  a  barrel  de- 
cayed entirely,  while  the  others  remained  sound,  and  were  good  potatoes. 
for  cooking."  .^^ 

7.  As  to  the  point  whether  the  disease  is  contagious  or  epidemic^  we* 
have  met  with  but  htte  additional  information.  Instances  are  mentioned 
of  potatoes  in  the  same  hill  being  partly  sound  and  partly  diseased  ;  btit  this 
would  not  absolutely  prove  anything,  as,  even  in  the  case  of  contagious 
diseases,  (admittedly  so,)  it  is  not  a  necessary  result  that  every  person  wha 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  person  diseased  becomes  affected.  la 
general  it  happens,  but  not  always.  And  so,  even  were  the  disease  of  the 
potato  contagious,  they  might  equally  and  independently  be  affected  with, 
the  same  general  malady,  but  not  of  necessity  borrowed  of  each  other. 
The  question  whether  or  not  it  is  epidemic  will  be  decided  by  different  in- 
dividuals, very  much  according  to  the  theories  which  are  adopted  respect- 
ing the  origin  or  source.  There  are  facts  stated  which  are  alleged  to  be 
both  for  and  against  the  supposition. 

8.  The  views  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of  the  evil  are  numerous,  but 
may  be  included  under  three  or  four  general  divisions.  Some  new  suggestions 
have  been  added  to  those  before  advanced.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  accidental  circumstances  have  been  mistaken  for  essential  par- 
ticulars. Whatever  cause  may  be  supposed,  there  will  necessarily  be  some 
modification  of  its  appearances,  produced  by  various  extraneous  influences  ; 
so  that  it  is  proper,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  may  be 
viewed  as  truly  essential  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  influence  by 
which  the  great  evil  has  been  caused.  * 

(a)  The  insect  theory  has  still  its  advocates.  The  existence  of  a  worm 
is  stated  in  the  Northampton  Courier,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Stebbiiis,  but 
the  statement  is  too  indefinite  to  fix  it  as  the  origin  of  the  partic- 
ular evil  now  under  consideration.  So,  the  editor  of  the  Pittsfield  paper 
speaks  of  *•  a  potato  vine  to  which  was  attached  insects,  and,  on  cutting 
the  stalk,  a  bug  about  one  inch  long  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  same  f 
but  this  obviously  could  not  have  been  the  general  cause  of  the  disease, 
for  no  such  appearances  are  generally  mentioned.  Dr.  Lee,  the  editor  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  likewise,  it  is  stated  in  a  public  journal,  has  made 
examination  of  the  potato  crop  throughout  central  New  York,  and  finds 
in  all  the  cases  that  the  "  curling  and  blight  of  the  vines  is  attended  by  an 
insect.  -The  parent  is  probably  the  beetle.  It  punctures  the  vines  just  above 
the  ground,  and  deposites  the  egg  in  the  pith  of  the  stalk  where  it  hatches. 
The  larvae  eat  ofl"  all  the  stalk  but  the  outer  bark,  when  the  vine  withers 
and  dies."  It  is  also  added  :  '•  Dr.  Lee  thinks  that  this  prevents  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  tubers,  and  disposes  them  to  decay."  We  have  not  seen  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Lee  himself,  if  it  has  been  published  in  detail.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  description  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
stalk  corresponds  very  accurately  with  that  mentioned,  and  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  by  •'  J.  T.  P.,"  (quere?  Plummer,)  in  the  Indiana  Far- 
mer, (fee;  also  those  of  W.  Bacon  and  *'  E.  B." 

Another  view  respecting  the  operation  of  insects  in  causing  the  evil,  is 
that  which  attributes  it  to  the  attaek  of  a  little  bug.  Thus  Mr.  Ford  says  : 
'•  This  morning  I  examined  some^f  my  potatoes,  and  found  some  of  ihQ 
leaves  of  the  top  and  stems  dead,  and  many  of  them  wilted:  and  among 
them  a  little  bug  about  the  size  of  thg  cucumber  bug,  with  a  sharp  beak, 
with  which  he  was  piercing  the  stem,    On  further  examination^  I  found 
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them  on  almost  every  hill ;  they  were  very  active,  and,  by  dodging  or 
flying-,  would  elude  my  grasp.  Whenever  they  punctured  the  stem,  it 
would  seem  to  wither  almost  as  soon  as  if  broken  off.  Now  my  opinion  is, 
that  these  bugs,  by  puncturing  the  stem,  drawing  off  the  sap  and  perhaps 
poisoning  it,  are  the  cause  of  the  diseasa;  and  the  tops  being  thus  affected 
before  the  potatoes  are  ripe,  causes  the  root  to  rot.  On  referring  to  Doctor 
Harris's  report  on  the  insects  of  Massachuselts,  1  find  this  kind  of  bug  is 
ihephptocoris  lineolaris^  of  the  order  called  Hemiptera,  and  is  described  on 
the  161st  page."  The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  to  whom  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Ford  was  addressed,  in  July,  1845,  says :  "  We  think  it  proba- 
ble that  insects  contributed  to  the  disease  of  the  potato  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  The  hot  weather,  also,  contributed  to  increase  the  mischief 
and  to  encourage  these  insects.  There  may  have  been  several  causes  con- 
spiring to  produce  the  ©ffect  that  was  witnessed  last  September.  It  is  cer- 
tain we  have  not  had  a  warmer  one  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Harris  noticed 
this  insect  on  the  potato  in  1838.,  when  much  mischief  was  done  by  it. 
We  think  it  more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  gmbs  or  insects  are  the 
cause  of  the  blight  in  potatoes,  than  to  suppose  disease  in  the  plaht." 

Respecting  the  insect  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Harris  observes :  "  It  is  most 
abundant  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  It  seems  to  be  very  gener- 
ally diffused  throughout  the  Union.  The  history  of  this  species  is  yet  im- 
perfect. We  know  not  v/here  or  when  the  eggs  are  laid  ;  the  young  have 
Bot  been  observed,  and  the  insects,  during  the  early  period  of  their  existence, 
have  escaped  notice,  and  are  only  known  to  us  after  they  have  completed 
their  final  transformations." 

The  insect  theory,  in  another  form,  is  advocated  by  B.  F.  Wilbur.  We 
have  three  communications  made  by  him  to  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman; 
one  of  August  26,  another  August  30,  and  yet  another  in  October,  1845. 
In  the  first  he  says:  "I  have  examined  one  or  two  pieces  affected,  and  find  the 
Might  (if  so  it  may  he  called)  caused  by  an  insect  of  the  species  ophis^  or 
plmit  louse  ;  and  so  rapid  is  the  ravage  in  some  fields,  that  the  tops  bear 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been  touched  by  the  frost.  Probably 
wherever  the  insect  attacks,  the  tops  will  prematurely  die."  Again,  August 
30,  he  says  :  "  Naturalists  have  described  numerous  parasitical  insects,  but 
among  them  all  I  do  not  find  a  single  description  in  the  books  which  ex- 
actly answers  to  the  apJiis  of  the  potato— for  so  I  shall  term  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  like  the  aphis  of  other  plants,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  its 
class.  1  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  on  potatoes  before  ;  others 
perhaps  have."  He  thus  describes  it :  "  It  is  of  a  transparent  green  color,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  tobacco  seed  to  that  of  a  duck  shot,  and  the  largest 
size  have  wings.  They  are  generally  found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf; 
wherever  they  feed  the  blight  shows  itself,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
extract  the  vegetable  juice  or  sap,  the  loss  of  which  to  the  plant  causes  the 
mischief.  If  only  the  stem  be  attacked,  the  whole  leaf  withers  and  dies. 
I  remember  when  the  blight  struck  my  potato  crop  in  1838,  the  tops  looked 
at  that  time  very  much,  as  now.  The  bottoms^  also,  then  were  aflected. 
But  at  that  time  I  did  not  think  to  look  and  see  whether  any  insects  preyed 
upon  them  as  now.  I  think  it  most  hkely,  however,  that  they  did.  Last 
year  I  did  not  notice  much  that  appeared  like  blight  in  my  potato  field, 
though  the  bottoms  in  spots  were  somewhat  affected  with  the  rot  at  harvest 
tiaie.    Whether  this  blight  will  be  followed  with  disease  in  the  root  simi- 
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lar  to  that  of  the  last  year,  is  a  matter  as  yet  undeterminable.    It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  rot  will  follow. 

Again,  in  October,  Mr.  Wilbur  writes  that  he  had  been  visiting  some  of 
the  best  farming  fowns  in  Piscataquis  county,  in  Maine,  and  says  :  "  I  was 
at  the  trouble  of  examining  several  fields,  and  in  every  instance  found  the 
aphis  preying  more  or  less  on  the  tops.  The  rot,  as  apprehension  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  former  communication,  has  set  in.''  "  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
theorize  on  the  subject  of  this  potato  disease — for  so,  I  suppose,  every  body  is 
agreed  to  call  it — though  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  lice  on  the  tops 
is  the  sole  cause  of  it.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  a  premature  decay 
of  the  tops  will  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  bottoms." 

A  writer  who  signs  himself  E.  B.,  at  Pompey,  New  York,  also  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  quoted  in  the  American  Farmer,  the 
appearance  of  insects,  to  which  he  attributes  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease. 
After  stating  that  he  had  just  observed  a  few  tops  of  his  potatoes  beginning 
to  wither  and  curl  up,  he  says  that  he  examined  the  withered  tops  and 
soon  found  a  green  fly,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  upon  every 
top  that  had  begun  to  wither,  and  on  most  of  them  two ;  some  had  four,  and 
a  fe\v  six.  «'  On  one  top  I  found  four  young  flies,  about  half  the  size  of  the 
adult,  and' on  three  others  one  each,  about  one-fourth  grown.  This  insect, 
1  thought,  must  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  commonly  called  the  curl-top 
or  potato  rot,  since  I  found  it  on  every  diseased  top  in  30  or  40  cases  ;  and, 
usually,  on  that  part  of  the  plant  which  had  begun  to  wither,  near  the 
healthy  part  of  the  stem.  On,  the  stem  of  one  where  there  was  a  small 
globule  of  viscid  transparent  liquid  the  stem  had  begun  to  droop,  but 
only  so  that  it  could  scarcely  be  observed.  Another  globule,  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  curled  leaf,  on  which  a  fly  was  sitting,  was  found  to  be  sweet.^ 
Many  of  the  leaves  that  were  much  wilted  felt  as  if  a  glutinous  liquid  had 
been  spread  upon  the  upper  surface."  *'  In  almost  every  case  two  flies  were 
found  on  the  same  plant,  differing  a  little  in  size  and  color ;  the  lesser  being 
of  a  darker  green,  and  the  larger  containing  many  eggs,  which  it  appeared 
to  be  depositing.  Only  one  egg  was  found  in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  yet 
there  were  many  places  apparently  stung  upon  the  diseased  stem,  and  the 
effect  of  this  reached  down,  in  some  cases,  three  or  four  inches  into  the 
heart  of  the  stem."  "  From  the  above  observations,  these  conclusions  appear 
to  be  evident :  that  the  sting  of  this  fly  causes  the  curl-top  ;  that  it  breeds 
upon  the  stem,  and  the  numerous  progeny  live  upon  the  plant,  sucking  up 
its  juices  and  its  vitaUty." 

The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  remarks :  "  We  readily  conclude 
that  the  green  fly  found  on  the  potato  vines,  as  above  described,  would 
affect  the  quality  of  the  potatoes,  preventing  them  from  arriving  at  maturity, 
and  if  left  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  ground  after  the  tops 
had  begun  to  decay,  would  produce  a  second  growth,  by  which:  the  tubers 
would  be  rendered  useless  for  cooking ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  fly  here 
spoken  of  is  the  cause  of  the  general  rot,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  of 
late  years.'' 

The  insect  above  mentioned  seems  to  correspond  well,  in  most  respects, 
with  the  genus  aphis,  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  one  species  of  which  is  said 
to  be  the  probable  cause  of  the  blight  in  the  peach  tree.  He  speaks  of  their 
ejecting  "a  honeyed  fluid,"  the  result  of  their  sucking  up  the  sap  of  the 
plant  which  they  attack.  Dr.  Camp  and  Mr.  Patillo,  both  in  the  Culti- 
vator, and  Milton  Burril,  of  Stockbridge,  mentioned  in  the  Bennington 
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Gazette,  also  express  their  opinion  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  insects  are  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  disease.  Whether  or  not  these  insects  may  be 
viewed  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  the 
cause,  probably,  of  some  oj  the  effects  observed.  One  of  our  correspondentSj. 
alluding  to  the  insect  theory,  says  :  "It  has  not  as  yet  been  shown  satis- 
factorily that  any  unusual  insect  has  made  its  appearance  upon  the  potatoes 
that  have  suffered  from  the  rot,  and  this  cause  can  be  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  mere  conjecture.  There  are,  ind.eed,  several  insects  that,  ia 
almost  all  seasons,  infest  the  potato  plant  more  or  less ;  but  though  when 
unusually  present  they  may,  to  some  extent,  injure  the  goodness  of  the  pro- 
duce, either  in  quantity  or  quality,  yet  they  have  never  been  known  to' 
produce  the  decay  in  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  these 
insects  far  more  numerous  in  former  years  than  last  year." 

[b)  A  second  opinion  attributes  the  disease  to  a  deficiency  or  excess  of 
materials  for  the  progress  or  grov/th.  We  mean,  by  this  general  statement,, 
to  embrace  under  this  head  those  who  find  this  deficiency  or  excess  either 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  potato  itself.  Thus  Mr.  Shaw  attributes  the  rot  or  rust 
to  cutting-  the  seed,  by  which  the  skin  is  wounded  and  a  perfect  crop  pre- 
vented. But,  as  the  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says  :  "  Potatoes  have  beea 
cut  for  a  long  time  without  producing  the  disease  ;  and  why  should  it? 
Others,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  seed  has  becom.e  so  deteriorated  as  to  be 
wanting  in  the  requisites  for  producing  a  fair  tuber  or  a  full  crop.  But  po- 
tatoes of  the  diseased  crop  have  been  planted,  and  no  disease  resulted."  A 
writer  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  under  the  signature  of  Chemico,  supposes 
the  difficulty  to  be  in  the  deficiency  of  an  alkaline  basis.  He  says  :  "  It  is 
well  known  that  the  substance  forming  the  cells  of  all  plants  is  a  com- 
pound of  carboniferous  matter,  with  one  or  more  alkalies,  together  with.. 
silex,  (fee.  It  is  also  well  known  that  if  the  cellular  matter  is  deficient  in 
alkaline  substances,  (fee.,  it  is  comparatively  weak  and  unable  to  contain  the 
matters  deposited  in  it.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  alkalies  regulate  the 
formation  of  the  acids  in  the  healthy  vegetables,  and  that  when  there  is  not 
a  healthy  supply  and  a  sufficient  one  of  alkaline  bases,  the  vegetable  either, 
contains  a  superabundance  of  acid,  or  its  growth  is  impeded.  In  the 
former  case  the  vegetable  is  not  fit  for  culinary  purposes,  Now,  I  believe 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a 
deficiency  of  alkaline  bases.  This  is  manifest  from  the  want  of  power  in  the 
cellular  substance  to  perform  its  offices,  and  it  is  also  manifest  from  the 
presence  of  acid  in  the  potato.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  alka- 
line substances,  the  potato  plant  forms  an  alkali  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is 
very  poisonous  in  its  nature,  and  which  I  doubt  not  produces  the  fatal  effect 
sometimes  consequent  upon  eating  the  diseased  potato."  This  view  of  the . 
case  is  advocated  to  greater  length  in  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  Mr. . 
Thos.  Crofts,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  which  appears  to  contain  the 
admission  also  that  he  is  the  writer  above  mentioned  in  the  Farmers'  Cabi- 
net. His  letter,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  still  Commissioner  of  Patents,  will  be  found  with  the  others  in 
the  appendix  No.  5,  before  mentioned.  Professor  Mapes,  of  New  York,  in 
the  Farmers'  Club,  also  throws  out  a  suggestion  that  the  rot  may  be  owing; 
to  the  absence  of  copper.  The  deficiency  or  excess  of  ammonia  is  also  sug- 
gested as  a  cause  by  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Vermont,  in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  and 
the  want  of  starch  in  the  potato,  by  others. 

The  action  of  manure  on  the  plant,  and  forcing  its  growth  unduly,  may. 
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be  ranged  under  that  part  of  this  branch  which  relates  to  excess  of  proper 
materials.  Manures  which  are  highly  putrescent,  and  such  as  are  apt  to 
act  too  vigorously  on  the  plant  in  its  tender  growing  state,  are  said  to  be 
very  injurious  to  its  production.  Unfermented  manure  is  also  ascribed,  by 
some,  as  the  great  cause  of  the  evil  ;  but  the  fact  is  asserted,  also,  that  the  rot 
has  prevailed  where  this  condition  did  not  exist.  Excess  of  moisture  is 
said  to  be  the  origin  by  "G.  S,,"  of  Pendleton  county,  South  Carolina,  in  the 
Cultivator  of  May,  18d5,  page  150.  He  thinks  that  a  superabundance  of 
isap  collects  in  the  potato,  and  that  this  fact  would  be  seen  by  cutting  the 
tops,  and  that  much  v/ater  would  be  found  to  have  discharged  from  the 
standing  stumps.  But  as  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  no  particular  experi- 
ment is  brought  forward  to  sustain  it,  it  is  unecessary  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion it. 

(c)  The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  still  insisted  on  by  some.  The 
advocates  of  this  theory  do  not  precisely  define  the  limits  which  they  would 
assign  to  the  supposed  cause.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  York,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Boston  Cultivator  of  September  25,  seems  to  adopt  this  view.  After  ad- 
verting to  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  year  the  rot  appeared  about  the  last 
of  August,  which  he  attributed  to  the  very  warm  weather,  with  frequent 
but  not  heavy  rains,  which  invariably  cleared  off  very  warm,  he  says  :  "  This 
season  has  been  the  warmest  for  many  years ;  the  rains  in  this  section 
commenced  one  month  earher  than  last  year,  say  the  last  of  July  or  the  1st 
of  August ;  consequently  the  most  of  the  potatoes,  save  those  planted  very 
early  and  of  an  early  kind,  were  young  and  tender  when  these  rains  com- 
menced.'' *'  The  days  and  nights  being  very  warm,  thus  greatly  injured," 
as  he  supposes,  ''the  plants,  the  rains  being  barely  enough  to  wet  the  ma- 
nure in  the  hills  ;  and  the  sun  came  out  hot,_^  killing  the  vines,  while  the 
heat  and  wet  were  destroying  the  young  and  tender  plant  or  tuber."  Mr. 
Weeks,  of  Salisbury,  Vermont,  also,  in  the  Cultivator  of  September  1,  gives 
his  theory  on  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  as  follows:  "  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  operating  on 
the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as*  to  obstruct  its  natural  circulation  of  sap, 
which  prevents  exhalations  of  the  plant,  and  deranges  nature's  perfect  op- 
erations by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  ammonia  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  hill,  and  is  held  there  in  a  state  of  unnatural  confinement 
by  the  disease  of  the  stalk  and  the  crust  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  makes  the  hill  nearly  airtight.  The  ammonia  in  the 
hill  engenders  disease,  which  usually,  under  these  circumstances,  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  blister  upon  the  skin.  In  other  cases  the 
ground  appears  to  crack  near  the  root  of  the  vine,  so  that  the  ammonia  es- 
capes so  rapidly  that  the  vine  is  killed  at  ance,"  &c.  As  reasons  to  sup- 
port his  view,  he  alleges,  first,  on  the  observation  both  of  himself  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  that  "where  the  land  is  manured  with  that  kind  of  ma- 
nure that  is  highly  charged  with  ammonia,  the  malady  is  most  fatal. 
Secondly,  where  the  same  land,  side  by  side,  is  manured  with  manure  so 
rotted  as  to  have  it  smell,  very  little  disease  is  found.  Thirdly,  the  hardiest 
varieties  of  potatoes  are  not  so  liable  to  the  disease  as  those  which  are  more 
lender  and  feeble.  Fourthly,  that  kind  of  compost  possessing  no  smell  of 
ammonia  will  invigorate  the  stalk  and  elude  the  disease."  "  Manure  that  is 
in  a  state  of  fermentation,  when  applied  to  the  potato  hill,  or  manure  that 
will  ferment,  so  as  to  exhale  ammonia  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  will  be  likely  to  engender  disease/'  (fee.    '^  M./'  of  the 
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Indiana  Farmer,  after  mentioning  the  appearance  of  the  tops  of  the  pota* 
toes,  (already  quoted  above)  says :  ''  1  attributed  it  to  too  much  wet,  as 
they  were  situated  where  the  water  (when  it  falls  copiously,  as  it  has  of 
late)  stands  for  some  time  after  falling."  Mr.  Lodge,  also,  in  a  letter  read  ia 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  says :  "  Our  seasons  vary — sometimes  very 
hot  and  dry,  followed  by  heavy  freshets  and  floods.  Lands  thus  drenched,  and 
not  drained  by  proper  deepening,  and  breaking  the  hard  pan,  must  sufier, 
and  will  inevitably  cause  curl  in  the  leaf,  premature  its  growth,  and  stop  tiie 
progress  of  the  tubers,  and  in  this  tender  state  disease  will  follow."  Mr, 
Townsend,  of  Astoria,  in  the  same  meeting,  said :  "  I  believe  that  this  dis- 
ease is  owing  to  the  seasons."  Judge  Van  Wyck,  also,  in  the  same  club, 
said :  "  Climate  and  seasons  no  doubt  aggravate  the  disease.  I  found  it 
existing  three  years  ago  on  my  farm  in  New  Jersey,  in  a  wet  season  ;  and 
in  the  next  season,  which  was  dry,  worse  still.  This  last  season,  which 
jwas  very  dry,  the  rot  was  worse  yet.  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
iremarking  upon  the  views  of "  E.  B."  relating  to  insects,  says  ;  "  We  incHne 
to  the  belief  that  the  rot  is  to  be  attributed  generally  to  atmospheric  in^u- 
encesj  an  undue  or  premature  springlike  weather  in  early  fall,  causing  the 
potatoes  which  are  at  a  vigorous  growth,  though  not  fully  matured  or  per- 
fected, to  begin  to  shoot  or  to  grow,  in  manner  as  though  they  had  beea 
planted  for  the  purpose.  This  premature  process  ferments  the  tubers  to  an 
incipient  state  of  decomposition ;  and  hence  the  withering  of  the  vines, 
and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  crop."  He  states,  also,  tliat  the 
same  idea  was  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  in  his  report  of 
crops  in  1843,  published  May  29,  1844,  in  the  American  Farmer. 

A.  Robinson,  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  of  December  20,  1845,  seems  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  theory  which  explains  the  disease  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  (fcc.  He  says  :  "  In  the  first  place  we  know  that  the  potato  is 
a  tender  plaet,  and  cannot  withstand  a  great  deal  of  hardship  ;  we  know, 
too,  that  the  past  season  has  been  one  of  great  extremes  of  heat,  dryness, 
and  moisture,  and  consequently  unpropitious  for  the  potatoes.  I  speak  par- 
ticularly of  our  vicinity,  where  the  earth  w9s  so  severely  parched,  wet,  and 
dry,  that  we  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of  a  crop.  After  a  very  heavy 
rain  it  remained  hot,  while  we  had  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  rain, 
which  set  the  earth  in  a  great  fermentation,  a  state  very  injurious  to  some 
sorts  of  vegetation."  Mr.  Cole,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  in  a  late  agricul- 
tural meeting  in  Boston,  (says  the  New  England  Farmer.)  "  thought  the  rot 
should  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  atmospheric  influence.  He  said  that  apples  of 
various  kinds  had  been  affected  in  the  same  way.  Jewett's  fine  red  he  had 
known  for  thirty  years,  and  he  had  never  seen  it  so  much  aflected  with  rot 
as  in  the  last  autumn.  He  thought  the  atmosphere  might  aflect  various 
kinds  of  fruit,  in  the  same  way  as  it  affects  the  potato." 

From  the  above  views  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  opinion  of  an  atmospheric 
influence  is  one  which  has  some,  who  are  both  scientific  and  practical  men, 
in  its  favor.  There  is  not,  indeed,  an  agreement  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  affects  the  result ;  but  much  is  undoubtedly  attri- 
buted by  many  to  this  as  agreatgeneral  cause  of  the  evil  under  consideration. 
Even  if  it  be  not  viewed  as  a  proximate  cause,  it  would  be  viewed  by  some 
as  a  more  ultimate  one.  But  such  a  fact  would  need  a  series  of  observa- 
tions for  more  than  two  or  ihree  years  to  form  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
since  coincidences  might  exist  for  two  or  three  seasons  without  there  being 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  if  we  consider  tjie  words  tO 
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imply  origination,  or  any  thing  else  than  the  relation  of  simple  antecedent 
and  consequent. 

(d)  The  fungus  theory  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  favorite  one  among 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  in  our  country.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  in  the  last  report  two  letters  were  given  of  Mr.  Tescheraacher,  of 
Boston,  advocating  this  view.  We  learn  that  he  still  maintains,  the  same 
opinion.  In  his  letter  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  under  date  of  November 
19  last,  he  says :  "  The  fungus  that  1  have  seen  vegetates  on  and  thickens 
the  sides  of  the  cells  of  which  the  potato  is  composed,  which  cells  contaia 
the  grains  of  starch.  The  starch  is  not  injured  until  the  sides  of  the  cells 
rotted  by  the  fungus  burst ;  the  worms  or  maggots  breed,  and  the  whole 
finally  becomes  a  mass  of  putridity,  with  an  offensive  fungus-like  smell." 
He  also  fortifies  his  views  by  a  reference  to  those  of  Professor  Morren,  of 
the  University  of  Liege,  and  which  will  be  adverted  to  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  disease  as  it  has  prevailed  abroad.  In  a  letter  also 
received  at  this  office  from  Mr.  Teschemacher,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  among  other  papers,  he  also  considers  the  views  adopted  by  the 
British  professors,  and  urges  the  following  objections  against  the  atmospheric 
theory,  which  attributes  the  disease  to  the  cold  uncongenial  weather.  He 
says  :  '^  But  quite  decisive  objections  to  this  view  are,  1st.  That  we  have 
had  a  warm  and  dry  summer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  more  than  a 
usual  proportion  of  sunshine,  and  yet  the  disease  has  spread  with  equal  fa- 
tality here.  2d.  That  they  have  had  many  such  wet,  cloudy,  and  cold 
summers  beTore  in  Europe,  without  the  appearance  of  this  peculiar  disease 
in  the  potato.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  so  called  atmospheric  influence 
is  merely  a  name,  without  any  distinct  tangible  meaning ;  and  the  evil  of 
accounting  for  the  disease  by  a  mere  name,  such  as  an  epidemic  or  atmo- 
spheric influence,  is  to  stop  all  further  inquiry  and  investigation  either  into 
the  cause  or  remedy.  If  the  seeds  of  the  fungi  were  not  there,  the  atmo- 
spheric influence  could  not  cause  them  to  vegetate ;  and  if,  knowing  the 
nature  of  these  fungi,  we  can  destroy  them  or  prevent  them  from  vegetatingj 
there  is  an  end  of  the  dise^e.  Again  :  That  the  disease  has  increased  im- 
mensely since  1814,  gives  a  very  strong  natural  presumption  that  it  arises- 
from  the  rapid  and  more  widely  difi"used  propagation  of  a  vegetable  fungus, 
the  seeds  of  which,  (spores)  according  to  Professor  Morren,  are  generated 
in  inconceivable  numbers/'  "  That  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  which 
favor  the  rapid  propagation  of  particular  fungi  is  certain,  and  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  must  be  circumstances  unfavorable  to  it;  and  it  is  to  the  stii° 
dy  and  production  of  these  unfavorable  circumstances  that  we  have  to  look 
for  remedies."  The  writer  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  whose  views  we  have 
already  quoted  as  being  that  the  disease  is  attributable  to  the  deficiency  of 
an  alkahne  base,  has  also  a  paper  in  the  same  journal,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  show  that,  if  the  fungus  theory  be  admitted,  his  views  are  still  correct,  inas- 
much as  he  claims  that  the  cause  of  fungi  is  the  same  defect  of  alkaline  sub- 
stances. He  says  :  '-A  chemical  analysis  of  the  plants  of  the  fungi  tribe 
will  show  that  they  contain  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  alkali — smaller 
than  any  other  class  of  vegetables.  Upon  whatever  spot  of  ground  the 
fungi  make  their  appearance,  there  is  a  want  of  alkali,''  &c.  Others  are 
also  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  evil  is  of  fungus  origin,  but,  as  they 
ofler  nothing  new,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  their  opinions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  inquired,  if  the  disease  is  fungus,  whether,  after  alt, 
there  must  not  be  something  peculiar  in  the  season,  or  the  soil,  or  condi- 
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tjon  of  the  seed,  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  should  appear  so  strikingly, 
just  at  this  time ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  fungus  theory  is  admitted,  whether 
we  have  pressed  the  investigation  as  far  as  we  may,  having  arrived  only  at 
a  jtroximate  cause,  while  the  cause  of  this  fungus  may  deserve  a  further 
examination.  Mr.  Webber,  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  remarks,  in  his  letter  to 
the  office,  speaking  of  the  fungus  theory,  "A  supposition  of  this  kind  has 
heretofore  been  made  in  this  country  ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  this  may 
be  merely  a  mistake  of  the  effect  for  the  cause.  Decaying  vegetables  are 
almost  uniformly  the  prey  of  parasitic  or  fungus  growths,  "in  the  economy 
•of  Providence,  it  seems  to  be  a  law  that  there  shall  be  no  waste,  and  that, 
wherever  there  is  nourishment,  there  shall  be  life  to  consume  it  and  be  sup- 
ported by  it,  and  that  the  decay  of  one  race  shall  afford  aliment  to  others. 
I  hardly  ever  saw  a  rotten  potato  without  noticing  a  fungus  growth  upon 
it ;  and  potatoes  that  have  rotted  in  low  lands  or  in  the  cellar,  from  becom- 
ing water-soaked,  presented  no  obvious  appearance  to  the  eye  different  from 
-those  that  decayed  in  the  manner  under  consideration  ;  fungus  growth  was 
equally  evident  in  both.  kStill,  the  supposition  may  be  true  ;  but  other  and 
different  observations  are  wanted  to  establish  it.  The  death  of  plants  is, 
indeed,  often  seemingly,  and  sometimes  probably  really,  owing  to  the  at- 
tacks of  insects  and  parasites ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  not  be  subject  to  diseases  as  well  as 
the  animal,  though  the  advances  made  in  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology 
have  not  as  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  them ;  and  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  is  by  no  means  as  easy.  Where  so  little  is  known,  changes  that 
are  apparent  are,  by  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  assign 
a  cause  for  every  thing,  laid  hold  of  as  causes,  though  they  may  be  but  coin- 
cidences, concomitants,  or  even  results  ;  and  thus  the  appearance  of  parasites, 
whether  of  an  insect  or  vegetable  nature,  upon  a  decaying  plant  or  tree,  are 
apt  to  be  considered  the  cause,  when,  perhaps,  they  make  their  appearance 
only  because  the  tree  or  plant  is  unhealthy  ;  and  perhaps,  at  any  rate,  deriv- 
ing so  much  of  their  nourishment,  as  plants  do,  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  influences  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  In  rnbdifying  and  directing  what 
may  be  considered  their  vital  actions,  i^would  seem  strange  if  they  should 
not  be  liable  to  suffer  at  times  severely  from  sudden  changes  of  atmospheric 
infinence.;  and,  where  so  widely  spread  a  destruction  as  the  one  in  questioa 
has  taken  place,  till  something  more  definite  can  reasonably  and  philosophi- 
cally be  shown  as  a  probable  cause,  it  would  seem  as  well  to  look  at  some 
such  change  as  the  real  cause.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  ; 
hough  of  the  precise  nature  of  that  change  they  are  ignorant." 

The  above  remarks,  we  think,  are  entitled  to  attention,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed coincide  much  with  those  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  in  relation 
to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

9.  The  great  practical  question,  however,  is,  What  is  the  best  remedy  for 
the  wide  spread  evil?  So  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  may  aid  to 
suggest  the  remedy,  it  is  desirable  to  know  respecting  its  origin.  But  a 
remedy  nfay  ofttimes  be  found  by  experiment,  even  allowing  that  the  true 
theory  of  the  source  of  the  evil  is  still  unknown.  Most  of  the  remedies, 
however,  correspond  with  some  of  the  views  as  they  have  been  given  above. 
In  some  instances,  the  same  remedy  having  been  found  efficacious  by  the 
advocates  of  opposite  theories,  its  fitness  is  accounted  for  so  as  to  favor 
their  own  peculiar  views. 

There  is  some  considerable  diversity,  also,  respecting  the  actual  utility  of 
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substances  supposed  to  counteract  the  origin  or  progress  of  the  disease. 
Somo  persons,  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  have  tried  a  remedy  and  recooi- 
mended  i£  as  sure.  Another,  however,  informs  the  public  that  it  will  not 
answer.  This  diversity,  it  is  probable,  might  ofien  be  accounted  for  by  the 
different  condition  of  the  soil,  the  crop,  or  the  season,  &c.,  in  which  the 
experiments  are  made.  We  shall  pursue  the  same  course  we  have  adopted 
above,  and  present  the  various  suggestions  which  have  been  made,  referring 
as  before  to  the  appendix  No.  5,  where  the  papers  from  which  we  draw  our 
quotations  may  usually  be  found. 

The  advocates  of  the  insect  theory  recommend  a  number  of  articles  to 
prevent  or  remedy  the  evil.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  alluding 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burril  of  Stockbridge,  says:  "We  have  understood 
that  house-ashes  spread  on  the  hills  around  the  vines  after  they  have  grown 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  is  not  only  a  remedy  for  the  blight,  but  great- 
ly facilitates  the  growth  of  the  potato  on  some  soils."  "  E.  B."  of  Pompey, 
whose  statement  has  already  been  given,  speaking  of  the  vin.es,  says  :  "  As 
a  remedy,  I  cut  off  the  diseased  part  and  destroyed  all  the  flies  I  could. 
About  10  o'clock  I  sprinkled  soap-suds  upon  one  small  patch,  and  no  flies 
were  found  upon  it  at  night,  though  many  were  found  upon  another  piece 
that  had  not  been  showered.  An  hour  before  sunset  I  sprinkled  the  suds 
l«fr,  from  washing  upon  the  whole."  Dr.  Stebbins,  to  guard  against  the  in- 
sects he  discovered,  sprinkled  his  vines  with  tobacco  liquid,  and  found  it  to 
be  an  effectual  remedy.  Mr.  Patillo  advises  the  use  of  sulphur.  Those 
who  attribute  the  disease  to  any  excess  or  defect  of  any  chemical  element, 
of  course  recommend  the  supply  or  withdrawal  of  that  substance  or  con- 
stituent part.  Thus  Mr.  Croft,  who  imputes  the  disease  to  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient alkaline  base,  recommends  the  use  of  potash,  or  some  other  alkali. 
He  says  that  "an  alkali  will  cure  the  rot  in  potatoes  in  two  ways — first  by 
strengthening  the  cellular  tissue,  thus  preventing  the  rupturing  and  conse- 
quent disorganizing  of  the  potato,  which  v/ould  result  in  decay  and  death  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  neutralizing  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  destroying  the  in- 
fectious principle."  He  also  alludes  to  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Tesche- 
macher  and  others,  and  says,  in  his  letter  to  this  office  :  "  If,  therefore,  pot- 
ash be  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  potato  will  be  impeded  in  its  growth,  if,  indeed,  that  growth  is  not  total- 
ly arrested;  if,  while  the  growth  is  impeded,  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid 
be  great,  and  the  potato  has  an  opportunity  of  absorbing  it,  such  carbonic 
acid,  by  its  infectious  properties,  will  disease  the  potatoes,  (even  if  there  be 
a  comparative  drought  at  the  time,)  and  such  disease,  if  it  be  not  checked, 
will  destroy  the  potato.  Carbonic  acid  loses  this  infectious  property  when 
it  becomes  a  salt  by  union  with  an  alkali,  and  is  then  rather  beneficial  than 
injurious  ;  for  if  that  alkali  be  potash,  the  potato  plant  will  assimilate  both  the 
potash  and  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  result 
will  be  a  large  and  healthy  growth."  "  The  foregoing  remarlfs,"  he  adds, 
"  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  by  supplying  the  alkalies  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, we  should  at  least  save  our  potatoes  from  the  rot."  He  th«n  alludes 
to  numerous  cases  which  he  quotes  from  the  last  report  of  this  office,  in 
which  the  use  of  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  <fcc.,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
of  great  advantage,  and  claims  that  bis  view  is  thus  abundantly  sus- 
tained by  actual  experiment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
letter  itself,  in  the  appendix,  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  his  views,  and 
15 
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the  action  of  the  remedy  he  proposes.  His  arguments  must  be  allowed  to 
be  ingenious,  and  perhaps  plausible. 

For  the  same  reason,  adverting  to  the  fungus  theory  and  his  own  view  af 
fungi,  as  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  alkalies,  he  says:  "The  fungi  being 
composed  principally  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  feed  upon  carbonic 
acid  and  water  chiefly  ;  and,  consequently,  if  lime  or  potash  be  added  to  the 
soil  where  they  grow,  and  the  carbonic  acid  be  thereby  changed  into  a  salt, 
the  fungi  have  nothing  to  feed  on,  and  do  not  attack  the  potato.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  alkali  given  to  the  potato  crop  to  cause 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potato,  is  in  its  own  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  as 
such  the  sickly  root  offers  the  proper  food  for  the  fungi,  and  it  avails  itself  of 
it — then  unfortunately  for  doing  so,  it  brings  down  upon  itself  the  charge  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease." 

Mr.  Weeks,  who  holds  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  excess  of  ammo- 
nia being  prevented  from  escaping,  urges  that  "  some  compost  or  other  sub- 
stance should  be  used  which  will  strengthen  the  stalk,  and  enable  it  to  elab- 
orate the  sap  and  convey  back  from  the  air  to  the  root  nutritive  elements,  so 
necessary  to  the  hill,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tubers  there."  We  have  al- 
ready quoted  the  course  he  adopted  in  his  experiments,  which  proved  suc- 
cessful, of  using  diiferently  manured  land,  together  with  lime  j  and  after- 
wards, when  the  plants  were  out  of  the  ground,  salt,  unleeched  ashes,  lime, 
plaster,  &c. 

"  Philo,"  of  Portland,  also  believes  the  disease  to  come  "  from  an  over 
action  in  some  part  of  the  plant,  and  a  minor  action  in  some  other  part. 
And  it  is  very  evident  that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  the  hard,  unbroken 
stratum,  to  obtain  moisture.^'  He  advises  deep  ploughing,  so  that  there  may 
be  depth  enough  of  earth  to  allow  the  descending  roots  to  gather  moisture 
through  the  season,  to  act  in  concert  with  other  roots  and  the  leaves,  there- 
by preserving  a  healty  state  of  the  plant. 

The  theory  suggested  by  "  G.  S.,"  of  Pendleton  county,  S.C.,  in  the  Cul- 
tivator, of  the  too  great  moisture  in  the  tops,  is  also  accompanied  by  the 
advice  to  cut  off  the  tops  near  the  ground,  as  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Another  person  likewise  recommends  the  cutting  off  the  tops  to  preserve 
the  tubers  before  the  disease  has  passed  to  them  from  the  vines. 

The  following  is  the  view  lately  communicated  to  the  New  York  Farm- 
ers' Club,  by  Nathaniel  Sands,  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county.  New 
York.  He  says  :  "  I  have  found  that  by  planting  potatoes  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, I  have  good  crops.  The  tops  perished  in  August.  I  let  the  pota- 
toes lie  in  the  hills  till  September,  and  they  were  perfectly  sound.  I  have 
seen  some  disposed  to  decay,  upon  which  I  put  lime,  and  these  were  saved 
from  further  rot.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  pond,  from  which  he  let  the 
water  flow  upon  his  potato  field  in  dry  weather.  For  ten  years  past  he 
has  always  had  sound  potatoes."  To  prove  the  efficacy  of  this  watering 
of  his  potatoes  he  had  another  field  which  was  left  dry,  and  there  his  po- 
tatoes rotted.  "The  tops  of  my  potatoes  totally  died  in  August,  but  the 
potatoes  kept  well  in  their  hills  till  dug  in  September.  What  I  call  late 
planting,  is  late  in  June.  I  do  not  let  my  planted  potatoes  be  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  manure  in  the  hills.  I  find  that  when  rain  comes  and 
soaks  through  the  soil  and  manure,  the  potatoes  do  better  than  when 
in  close  contact  with  the  manure." 

A  writer  in  the  Bangor  Courier,  who  writes  over  the  sigfnature  of  ^'  A 
Glenburn  Farmer,''  who  supposes  that  the  potato  had  no  internal  disease, 
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but  was  made  to  rot  by  an  external  influence,  which  he  says  was/er?new^«. 
tion^  recommends  the  drying  of  the  potatoes  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
sun,  (fcc,  as  a  mode  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  editor 
of  the  Maine  Farmer,  however,  controverts  this  view,  and  alleges  that  if 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  the  tubers  will  become  watery,  waxy,  and  acrid 
of  taste.  His  view  is,  that  they  should  be  slowed  away,  with  as  much  sand 
or  soil  among  them  as  could  conveniently  be  done. 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  lime  and  plaster,  ashes  and  salt, 
as  remedies  approved  by  some  persons.  We  find  instances  of  these  as  hav- 
ing resulted  favorably  in  the  different  agricultural  journals. 

Mr.  Teschemacher,  in  his  letter  of  the  19th  of  November  last,  in  the  New 
Encjland  Farmer,  again  recommends  it.  He  says:  "I  think  that  salt, 
lime,  and  several  chemical  compounds,  will  destroy  the  disease.  1  prefer 
salt,  because,  when  mixed  in  the  soil,  it  may  get  into  the  juices  and  circu- 
late through  the  whole  plant.  Lime  or  lime-water  would  do  the  same  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  is  far  less  soluble  than  salt."  He  then  adverts  to  the 
fact  that  salt  has  been  used,  and  near  the  seashore,  without  effect,  which  he 
supposes  may  arise  from  there  not  being  a  sufficiency  of  saline  matter  in 
the  sea-weed  used,  &c.  In  his  letter  to  the  office,  already  referred  to,  (and 
for  which  see  the  appendix.)  he  enters  more  fully  into  the  question.  He  says: 
'•The  truth  is,  as  respects  the  application  to  potatoes  dug,  is  propably  that 
if  the  disease  is  already  under  the  skin  the  salt  cannot  penetrate,  and  then, 
unless  the  brine  were  very  strong,  the  moisture  of  the  solution  may  accel- 
erate the  progress  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  an  entirely  untainted  potato,  if 
covered  with  a  strong  briny  solution,  will  ever  receive  the  disease.  The 
instances  where  salt  has  been  used  in  the  soil,  and  the  potatoes  have  escaped, 
are  not  unfrequent.  After  numerous  inquiries,  I  have  heard  but  one  soli- 
tary exception,  where  six  bushels  to  the  acre  had  been  harroioed  in,  the 
potatoes  had  the  rot  the  same  as  those  without  salt.  I  admit  that  this  alone 
would  be  fatal  to  the  virtue  of  the  remedy,  were  it  not  for  one  circumstance. 
1  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  soil  was  the  stiffest  and  most  unyielding  clay, 
and  into  this  water  cannot  freely  penetrate,  much  less  water  thickened  with 
salt ;  the  experiment,  therefore,  does  not  prove  the  use  of  salt,  for,  in  every 
probability,  it  was  washed  from  the  surface,  or  never  penetrated  to  the  roots 
of  the  potato."  There  are  several  instances,  he  adds,  "  in  which  the  ap- 
plication of  chlorine  gas  has  clearly  destroyed  the  disease  ;  but  this  apphca- 
tion  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible,  and,  besides,  is  liable  to  very  dangerous 
and  fatal  accidents  :  but  salt  is  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  soda."  ^'  Un- 
slacked  lime  will  also  destroy  this  fungus,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  soil,  with  salt;  but  lime  is  not  so  easily  caused  to 
circulate  in  the  juices,  except  as  lime  water.  Then  the  acids  in  the  plant 
would  quickly  saturate  it  and  change  its  nature;  in  addition  to  which,  it  at- 
tracts carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  a  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  which  state  its  powers  on  fungi  are  very  questionable." 

With  reference  to  the  preparation,  (fcc,  of  the  next  year's  crop,  Mr.  Tesche- 
macher further  says :  "  1  have  given  much  study  and  reflection  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  is  the  following  recommendation  :  Let  the  potatoes  in- 
tended to  be  planted  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  with  the  fairest  and 
clearest  skins  ;  rejecting  all  such  as  have  small,  dark,  soft,  pustulous  looking 
spots,  which  are  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin  ;  powder  them  over 
liberally  with  fresh  quick-lime,  and  keep  them  as  warm  and  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible,    li  is,  however,  indispensable  that  the  Vv^arm  h  be  a  dry  heat.     The 
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spot  for  planting  should  be  a  good  loamy  virgin  soil,  or  a  spot  that  has  not 
been  broken  np  for  years,  and  as  dry  and  well  drained  as  can  be  had.  Do 
not  use  any  manure,  but  put  in  guano  if  so  minded,  as  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  seeds  of  the  fungus  can  exist  in  it,  whereas  manure  may  be  a  fertile 
source  of  tiiem.  Just  before  planting,  plough  both  lime  and  salt  into  the 
land,  then  steep  the  tuber  in  a  strong  solution  of  brine,  to  which  a  little 
bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper)  may  be  added,  and  commit  them  to  the  soil. 
I  have  not  said  anything  respecting  the  quantity,  as  this  must  depend  on 
the  soil." 

We  may  add  here  some  instances  in  which  salt,  lime,  (fcc,  have  been 
said  to  be  used,  and  the  effects  of  them.  In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  it  is  stated, 
from  the  Akron  Democrat,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  that  place,  on  re- 
moving some  potatoes,  filled  two  barrels,  one  of  which  had  been  used  for 
flour  and  the  other  for  salt,  from  the  same  heap,  and  put  them  side  by  side, 
covered  with  the  same  boards.  After  some  time  those  in  the  salt  barrel 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  while  those  in  the  flour  barrel  were  all, 
or  nearly  all,  rotten.  *'  This,"  says  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  "  would  go  to  prove 
what  has  before  been  asserted,  that  salt,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  beneficial 
in  preserving  potatoes  from  the  rot  after  harvesting.  Lime  also  has  been 
found  useful  for  this  purpose  ;  but  more  experiments  are  needed  with  both 
before  the  question  of  their  utility  can  be  fully  settled."  Again  :  "  Lime  the 
medicine  for  fotatoes. — Two  fields  of  potatoes,  side  by  side,  in  this  village, 
onedressed  with  tan-yard  manure,  in  which  was  considerable  lime,  received 
no  blight  or  rot.  In  the  other  field,  with  common  barn-yard  manure,  the 
tops  were  early  blighted,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  potatoes  rotted." — 
Brunswick  (Me.)  Pioneer. 

In  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  of  September  2,  1845,  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Astoria,  says:  "  1  used  lime  freely  on  my  potatoes,  and  they  rotted.'^ 
Mr.  Fleet  said  :  '•  I  have  remarked  many  experiments  made  with  lime — some 
good  and  others  bad."  As  the  potato  is  an  exhausting  plant,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand why  the  second  crop  should  have  been  larger  than  the  first ;  but, 
on  looking  at  the  analysis  of  the  potato,  thinks  it  is  attributable  to  the  salt ; 
and  believed,  further,  that  20  bushels  of  unleached  ashes  to  the  acre  would 
have  increased  his  crop  to  600  bushels  per  acre.  The  analysis  of  the  pota- 
to, as  he  quotes  it  from  Professor  Johnston,  is  as  follows  : 

Potash  - 

Soda     -  -  -  -  - 

Lime     -  .  -  -  - 

Magnesia  -  -  - 

Alumina  .  .  -  - 

Oxide  of  iron     -  -  -  - 

Silica    -  -  -  -  - 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid  .  .  - 

Chlorine  -  -  -  - 

In  the  same  club,  November  4,  1845,  Mr.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  writes:  "1 
have  cultivated  old  grounds,  and  used  on  them  a  compost — one  of  salt,  one 
of  lime,  one  of  plaster,  and  two  of  wood  ashes  ;  and  then  the  same  compost, 
adding  one  of  guano  mixed.  There  was  very  little  difference  in  the  re- 
sult— rather  in  favor  of  bone  dust  and  guano.    There  was  no  rot.    On  new 
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ground  I  made  use  of  salt,  ashes,  and  plaster  ;  and  on  thisorround  I  have  the 
best  potatoes,  but  no  rot  in  either.  From  this  I  came  perhaps  to  the  wrong 
conclusion,  that  salt,  lime,  and  plaster  of  Paris  will  prevent  the  rot."  Mr. 
Hammond,  of  Conesville,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Cultivator  for  1845, 
says :  "  Lime  has  been  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  rot.  It  proved  not  to  be 
so  in  this  case.  Some  coarse  lime  had  been  spread  on  a  part  of  the  field. 
Some  hills,  where  the  lime  happened  to  be  scattered,  were  particularly  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  be  much  more  rotted  than  where  nothing  was  put. 
Plaster  was  used  in  most  of  the  crop.  Two  rows  were  left  through  the 
field  without  plaster.  No  difference  could  be  discovered  between  these 
and  other  rows  in  the  condition  of  the  potatoes."  E.  V.  N.  Dox,  of  La- 
fayette, in  Oneida  county,  New  York,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Cul- 
tivator, says,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  salt  for  the  potato  crop:  "  Three 
years  ago  I  had  a  field  in  excellent  heart  planted  with  potatoes,  which  gave 
an  excellent  crop,  averaging  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  next  year  it  so 
happened  that  it  became  necessary  to  plant  the  same  field  with  potatoes, 
but  I  feared  lest  the  worms  should  destroy  the  crop,  as  they  appeared  quite 
numerous  at  the  first  digging;  but  I  proposed  to  remedy  this  by  sowing 
salt,  which  I  did  about  a  fortnight  before  planting,  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  per 
acre."  He  states  that  he  supposed  the  salt  v/ould  kill  the  worm,  but  it  did 
not.  l^he  crop,  however,  on  digging,  gave  420  bushels  to  the  acre — far  be- 
yond his  expectations. 

The  experiments  of  Colonel  Clark,  as  stated  by  him  to  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club,  and  also  in  his  letter  to  this  office,  deserve  notice,  as  show- 
ing the  success  of  the  remedies  he  adopted  for  the  diseased  potato.  He  says 
that  he  selected  a  lot  which  had  been  rejected  as  unfit  for  use.  These  he 
divided  into  3  parcels.  "  No  I  was  subjected  for  12  hours  to  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime ;  No.  2  to  a  saturated  solution  of  recently  burned 
lime,  (quick-lime;)  No.  3,  in  a  moist  state,  was  sprinkled  over  with  quick- 
lime water  slacked  to  dryness.  Nos.  1  and  2,  after  being  thus  treated,  were 
spread  on  a  brick  hearth,  and  No.  3  was  suffered  to  remain  covered  par- 
tially wiih  dry  caustic  lime,  and  all  of  them  so  suffered  to  remain  for  6 
weeks,  when  they  were  examined,  and  the  disease  found  to  have  been 
wholly  arrested.  The  potatoes  in  Nos.  1  and  3  were  somewhat  shrunk, 
probably  from  the  too  caustic  treatment  which  they  had  received ;  but  No. 
2,  or  that  which  had  been  steeped  for  12  hours  in  lime-water,  were  plump 
and  g^ood,  and  where  the  diseased  portions  or  blotches  came  off  with  the 
rind."  "  The  parcel  from  which  he  took  the  potatoes  on  which  he  experi- 
mented," he  says,  ^'  continued  to  perish,  and  were  finally  thrown  away  as 
worthless."  He  adds  :  "  Exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  in  a  dry  place, 'may 
have  had  a  beneficial  effect ;  but  as  the  disease  is,  beyond  doubt,  occasioned 
hy  fungi  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  these  were  destroyed  or  decomposed  by 
the  acrid  substances  to  which  they  were  exposed.  If  mistaken  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease,  and  it  should  ultimately  be  found  to  result  from  the 
depredations  of  animalculae,  the  cure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 
The  results  of  my  experiments  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  limestone  (carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime)  in  soils,  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  potato.  If  it  be  owing  to  other  cause  or 
causes,  the  remedy  indicated,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  free  use  of  lime-water 
made  from  lime  slacked  to  dryness,  or  of  unbleached  ashes,  at  the  planting  or 
first  dressing  season  of  the  potato  ;  and  I  suggest  to  farmers,  who  may  have 
been  sufferers  from  this  wide-?pread  pestilence  in  their  crops,  to  try  whether 
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a  judicious  use  of  these  materials  may  not  prove  a  corrective  for  or  a  pre- 
vention of  this-disease." 

We  have  thus  presented  the  substance  of  the  accounts  before  us,  as  re- 
lates to  the  appearance  of  the  potato  crop  of  our  country,  and  the  views 
entertained  respeciing  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  so-called  potato  rot.  We 
do  not  feel  sufficiently  satisfied,  from  this  examination,  to  offer  any  decided 
©pinion  as  to  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  evil.  There  are,  however,  some 
deductions  which  we  think  we  are  authorized  to  make,  and  which  may 
serve  to  embody  the  results  of  our  somewhat  extended  consideration  of  the 
foregoinor  particulars, 

Isr.  That  all  the  detailed  appearances  cannot  be  considered  as  legitimate 
effects  of  any  one  cause. 

2d.  That  many  of  them  are  merely  accidejital,  and  that  their  presence 
or  absence  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  that  evil 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

iid.  That  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  itself,  and  its  72iode  of 
development,  hsiVG  often  been  confounded  together,  or  mistaken  one  for  the 
other. 

4th.  That  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  latent  cause  have  been  so  far  subject  of  observation,  that  an  accurate 
and  sure  opinion  can  be  formed  respecting  it. 

5th.  That,  whatever  be  the  cause,  there  are  dif^erenl  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment— degrees  of  its  power  ;  and  that  these  depend  on  a  variety  of  adap- 
tations in  the  circumstances  of  the  crop. 

6lh.  That  the  rapidity  of  development  also  corresponds  with  the  aid  de- 
rived from  extraneous  circumstances  )  and  hence  some,  if  not  ail  of  the  evil 
results  may  be  remedied. 

7th.  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  remedy  suggested  has  been  suiii- 
ciently  tried  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  it  a  certain  or  sure  one. 

8th.  That  it  is  important  to  study  more  accurately  the  influence  of  soil, 
seed,  cidture,  temperature,  and  condition  of  the  atmosphere  on  this  crop  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  careful  and  discriminating  observations 
that  we  can  clearly  decide  on  the  probable  origin  and  most  fitting  remedy. 

9th.  That  many  of  the  preventives  or  checks  recommended  have,  in 
their  favor,  so  good  proof  of  a  degree  of  efficacy,  that,  till  better  are  discov^- 
ered,  they  may  be  safely  adopted,  suitable  regard  being  had  to  the  similar  or 
different  circumstances  of  their  application. 

We  believe  there  has  been,  as  usual,  injury  sustained  to  the  potato  crop 
of  th.e  United  States  by  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  and  common  causes,  such 
as  must  be  expected,  more  or  less,  every  year.  We  do  not  doubt,  also,  that 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  loss  of  t^his  valuable  product;  but  whether 
it  be  owing  to  some  before  known  cause^  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
season  or  some  unknown  circumstances,  has  exerted  an  unusual  influence, 
and  thus  a  new  development,  or  to  some  hitherto  unexperienced  cause  till 
within  a  short  period  past,  we  cannot  say.  Whatever  it  is,  its  progress  is 
not  yet  fully  traced,  and  it  is  only  till  more  light  shall  be  shed  on  tiie  sub- 
ject that  we  can  confidently  pronounce  in  favor  of  any  one  theory;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  there  is  a  combination  of  the  views  that  have  been  sug- 
gested necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  its  various  phases,  as  we  cannot 
resolve  all  the  great  features  into  one,  entirely  independent  of  all  others.  It 
so  happenSj  however,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  comparison 
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as  to  the  aspect  of  the  evil  among  ourselves,  and  in  those  countries  where 
it  has  prevailed. 

The  prevalence  of  the  evil  in  Great  Britain  and  on  parts  of  the  continent, 
daring  the  past  season,  has  led  to  numerous  statements  or  accounts  respect- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  vines  and  the  tubers,  and  occasioned  considerable 
diversity  of  sentiment  even  among  the  learned  and  scientific,  as  well  as  the 
simple  practical  farmer,  respecting  the  origin  and  cause,  and  tlie  best  method 
of  treating  it.  The  supposed  causes,  however,  are  much  less  in  number 
than  in  our  country,  at  least  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them. 
We  have  seen  scarcely  any  attempt  to  trace  the  evil  to  insects ;  but  nearly  all 
writers  seem  either  to  consider  it  atmospheric,  from  over-cultivation,  dete- 
rioration, or  fungus.  It  is  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  the  potato  blight, 
rot,  disease,  gangrene,  cholera,  murrain,  <fec.  The  usual  name  is  the  blight^ 
or  rot.  The  appearances  of  the  vine  and  the  tuber  are  generally  described 
in  very  similar  terms,  and  these  correspond  nearly  to  the  same  already  here- 
tofore given  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  traces  of  it  have 
been  heretofore  seen  in  some  places,  but  these  were  not  sufficient  to  excite 
particular  notice  till  within  the  last  season. 

The  earliest  mention  we  find  of  its  appearance  in  our  English  periodicals 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  This  was  about  the  11th 
or  12th  of  August  last ;  and  perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  for  we  find  some  dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  its  precise  date.  It  is  noticed  by  a  correspondent  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  but  with  no  date  of  time,  in  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle 
of  August  16  ;  another  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  the  same  paper,  of  August 
23  ;  and  also  by  another  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
of  August  25,  1845.  From  the  southern  part  of  England,  it  rapidly  passed 
through  Devon,  Cornwall,  Sussex,  and  Norfolk,  towards  the  north,  and 
finally,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  we  learn  of  its  ravages  as  hav- 
ing commenced  in  Ireland  and  various  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  It  may 
be  useful  to  quote  from  the  description  thus  early  given  of  the  appearances. 
Dr.  T.  Bell  Salter,  of  the  Isle  of  VYight,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  edited  by  Prof.  Lindley,  says:  "  A  blight  of  unusual  character, 
which  almost  universally  affects  the  potatoes  in  this  island,  having  been, 
within  the  last  few  days,  repeatedly  brought  to  my  notice,"  &c. — he  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  appearances,  as  follows:  "  The  first  appearance  is  a  dark 
spot  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  which  withers  the  leaf  and  spreads  rapidly 
to  the  stem.  Tlie  discoloration  soon  extends  along  the  stem,  in  the  couTse 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  whole  plant  rapidly  becomes  black  ;  so  that  within 
the  course  of  three  days  after  a  plant  has  been  attacked,  it  has  become  totally 
destroyed.  With  this  appearance  in  the  upper  part,  there  co-exists  a  fatal 
change  in  the  tubers  ;  they  become  likewise  spotted  at  first  near  the  eyes,  on 
the  upper  surface;  the  cuticle  separates,  the  substance  becomes  friable,  and 
the  change  soon  spreads  through  the  whole  potato.  All  situations,  high  or 
low,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil,  appear  to  be  equally  visited.  The 
attack  on  the  plant  appears  invariably  to  commence  in  the  leaf,  and  not  in 
the  stem;  and  the  spot  commences  at  the  margin,  corrugating  the  leaf  as  it 
spreads.  It  is  black  on  the  upper  surface  ;  but  on  the  lower  surface,  though 
black  in  the  centre,  it  is  whitish  or  gray  on  the  margin,  but  neither  minute 
insects  nor  fungi  can  be  seen  with  a  strong  lens.  That,  as  regards  the 
green  portion,  the  leaf  is  affected  before  the  stems,  I  am  quite  clear ;  but  the 
i^uestion  arises^  is  the  disease  in  the  root  and  tuber  the  cause  or  consequence 
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of  the  above  change?"  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  consequence^  especially 
from  one  case,  where,  from  ripeness,  the  green  leaves  were  on  the  point  of 
withering  when  attacked.  The  atleclion  did  not  at  all  extend  to  the  roots. 
He  next  describes  the  change  in  the  tuber,  and  says  i  "  The  first  appear- 
ance much  resembles  a  severe  burn,  the  root  turning  gray  or  ash  colored^ 
and  the  cuticle  coming  off.  The  taste  is  pungent  and  nauseous  as  the  dis- 
ease advances."  Another  writer  says:  "  I  yesterday  saw  a  piece  of  pota- 
toes that  look  as  if  they  had  all  been  scorched,  although  but  two  days  before 
they  were  looking  as  healthy  as  need  be.  They  become  attacked  with 
small  brown  spots,  and  in  less  than  forty  eight  hours  they  are  quite  burnt 
up,  and  the  smell  arising  from  them  is  most  disagreeable.  The  potatoes-, 
when  cut  into,  have  the  appearance  of  being  frost-bitten,''  &c.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  August  23,  Richard  Gifford  writes  from  Jersey  thnt  the  dis- 
ease appeared  there  about  three  weeks  before— about  August  1st ;  that  the 
places  most  affected  were  under  the  hedges  and  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 
fields.  Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  :  "  The  centre  of  the  plots 
has  been  first  afftcted  ;"  that  "  the  haulm  smells  remarkably  like  new  made 
hay,  and  the  whole  mischief  above  ground  is  done  in  three  or  four  days." 
Another  writer  mentions  that  in  one  night  the  leaves  of  potatoes  had  turned  - 
as  if  struck  by  frost."  A  correspondent,also,  of  the  Mark  Lane  ExprevSS  of 
August  25,  writing  from  Guernsey,  under  date  of  August  16,  says  :  "  Up  to 
Monday  last,  August  11,  the  promise  was  for  the  most  abundant  crop  ever 
known  ;  the  whole  looked  healthy  ;  in  one  night  the  mischief  was  done — 
{Y\Q  whole  of  the  stalk  and  leaf  turned  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  the  potatoes 
rotted  in  the  ground."  Other  particulars,  mentioned  by  different  writers,, 
are,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  potato  was  affected  in  some  two  or  three 
places  ;  roots  fair  to  the  eye  when  boiled,  were  as  if  frost-bitten,  and  were 
uneatable;  tubers  nearest  the  surface  affected.  In  Sussex,  "  first  appear- 
ance in  low  and  cold  situations  ;  then  hills  and  slopes  ;  the  site  of  an  old 
stone  pit,  on  high  ground,  clearly  traceable  in  a  large  field  by  first  appear- 
ance of  disease  and  decay  of  potatoes."  In  Folkestone  "  the  most  perfect 
drainage  does  not  cure,  but  accelerates  the  evil."  In  some  cases  the  early 
potatoes  W€re  the  most  affected  ;  but  in  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  the  attack  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  4th  or  5ih  of  August  ;  the  barometer  was 
very  low,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time  ;  the  electric  matter  also  filled  the 
air  from  the  22d  July,  without  thunder  ;  early  and  late  potatoes  were  equally 
affected  ;  the  places  where  they  were  most  affected  last  year  suffered  a 
month  earlier  this  year."  From  others,  also,  we  learn  that  the  sound  pota- 
toes are  most  remote  from  the  haulm,  and  bad  ones  just  at  the  bottom  of  it,^ 
the  ends  being  attached  to  the  haulms."  Mr.  T.  P.  Elliot  mexilions,  before 
the  disease  was  announced  in  a  part  of  Ireland,  that  there  had  been  a  dis- 
ease there  for  three  or  four  years  past  which  had  done  much  mischief;  "in- 
stead of  commencing  above  ground,  it  seems  to  commence  with  the  decay  of 
the  old  set."  The  editor  says  that  it  is  "only  a  mild  form  of  the  murrain." 
In  Cornwall  a  writer  mentions,  "  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  summer 
we  had  two,  and  only  two,  excessively  hot  days.  The  heat  was  intense  ;  it 
came  on  suddenly  and  lasted  only  forty  eight  hours;"  a  crop  of  potatoes 
was  noticed  the  day  before  this  accession  of  heat  as  thriving  and  in  perfect 
health  ;  they  were  of  recent  growth,  and  the  stalks  had  not  sprouted.  On 
being  visited  after  the  hot  days,  the  plants  had  all  made  very  long  shoots  of 
leafless  stalks,  and  this  rapid  growth  had  taken  place  in  forty  eight  hours. 
On  the  fall  of  the  temperature  the  plants  became  sickly,  and  were  soon 
blighted,    Another  writer  says,  that  in  June,  when  digging  up  early  pota- 
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toes,  before  there  had  been  any  appearance  of  disease  even  in  the  haulm, 
"  there  were  left  on  the  surface,  fnllj  exposed  to  the  weather,  sixteen  pota- 
toes, twelve  of  which  are  now  found  to  be  infected,  the  most  exposed  portion 
of  the  tuber  being  the  worst/'  Another  writer  states  that  the  disease  was 
"first  established  by  means  of  the  haulm  on  that  end  of  the  potato,  which 
henceforth  assumes  a  darker  color,  at  first,  for  a  week  or  two.  merely  on  the 
surface  ;  this,  by  degrees,  spreads  to  the  eye  end  of  the  poiato  ;  and  it  is  when 
established  there,  that  the  chief  work  of  destruction  occurs.  Shortly  after 
this  the  character  of  bruised  flesh  appears,"  &c.  "  I  have  not  a  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  ihis  mildew  commences  with  the  leaf,  like  other  mildews  j  and 
breaking  up  the  tissue  there,  which  is  extremely  delicate  and  watery,  com- 
pared  with  other  mildew  subjects,  induces  the  gangrene,  which,  finding  a 
proper  nidus  all  the  way  down  the  stem,  descends  rapidly  through  the  stem 
into  the  potato,  the  cellular  tissue  of  which,  in  the  interior,  affords  as  ready 
a  facility  for  the  spread  of  it."  Another  writer  mentions  that  clay  soils  es- 
caped best,  but  that  in  the  porous  green  sand  formation  it  proved  the  worst. 
Another  still  says  that  sward  potatoes  are  best.  Another  writer,  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  describes  the  aspect  of  the  potato  as  follows  :  "  The  disease 
apparently  attacks  the  plants  in  the  fibrillas  of  the  roots,  and  where  the  root 
passes  into  the  tuber  or  solid  bulb  of  the  potato.  An  interruption  having 
taken  place  between  the  supply  and  the  demand  of  the  living  plant  by  the 
decay  of  the  root  and  its  fibnllae,  its  stalk  quickly  droops  and  withers  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  malady.  The  thin  outer  coat  of  the  potato 
may  now  be  perceived  roughened  and  thickened  in  one  or  more  patches, 
and  these,  when  cut  through,  show  that  the  internal  structure  of  the  tuber  is 
altered,  the  change  commencing  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle  or  outer 
skin  ;  the  pulp  is  changed  to  a  rusty  brown  color,  like  a  bruised  apple,  in 
thickness  varying  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  disease  ;  eventually 
the  structure  of  the  whole  potato  is  converted  into  a  reddish  brown,  half 
rotten  mass." 

In  some  parts  of  Trelalid,  great  complaint  is  also  made  of  the  intolerable 
effluvia  proceeding  from  the  fields,  so  that  persons  could  with  difficulty  be 
obtained  to  dig  the  potatoes.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  strong  soils 
are  noticed  as  being  much  the  most  affected  ;  while  the  potatoes  on  the 
lighter  ones  escape  with  less  damage. 

Such  are  some  of  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  potato  rot  in 
Great  Britain  ;  tuid  we  think  that,  comparing  the  descriptions  with  those 
which  were  given  in  1844,  and  during  the  last  season  of  the  disease  preva- 
lent in  this  country,  we  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  which  has  occasioned  so  much  alarm  among  our  own 
farmers  and  the  community  generally  where  the  crop  is  considered  an  im- 
portant one.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  know  what  are  the  views  of  scien- 
tific and  practirai  men  in  Great  Britain  as  to  its  nature  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  remedies  best  adapted  to  prevent  its  future  appearance  and  progress. 
^Ve  are  favorably  circumstanced  in  this  respect,  as  we  are  enabled  to  refer 
to  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Professors  Lindley.  Lyon,  Playfair,  Johnston, 
Buckland,  as  well  as  many  practical  and  observing  farmers  and  gardeners. 
The  English  papers  are  full  of  communications  on  the  subject,  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  principally  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers of  high  standing,  and  we  have  thrown  in  a-n  appendix  (No.  6)  a  variety 
of  extracts,  which  we  have  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  view 
here  given  of  the  disease  in  that  country.     The  tJicojy  most  generally 
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adopted  by  the  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain  is  that  which  attributes  the 
disease  mainly  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  season.  Some  appear,  hov/ever, 
to  adopt  that  of  the  fungus  ;  and  others  ascribe  the  evil  to  over  cultivation 
and  deterioration  of  the  seed,  (fee. 

On  the  first  announcement  of  the  disease,  Prof.  Lindley,  editor  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  gives  the  following  statement  of  his  views:  "The 
cause  of  this  calamity  is,  we  think,  clearly  traceable  to  the  season.  During 
all  the  first  weeks  of  August,  the  temperature  has  been  cold  from  two  to 
three  degrees  below  the  average ;  we  have  had  incessant  rain  and  no  sun- 
shine. The  potato  absorbs  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  ;  its  whole  con- 
struction is  framed  with  a  view  of  its  doing  so  ;  and  its  broad' succulent 
leaves  are  provided  in  order  to  enable  it  to  part  with  this  water.  But  a  low 
temperature  is  unfavorable  to  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  or  to  the  action  of 
the  cells  of  the  plant;  and,  moreover,  sunlight  is  required  in  order  to  en- 
able the  water  sent  into  the  leaves  to  be  perspired.  In  feeble  light,  the 
amount  of  perspiration  from  a  plant  is  comparatively  small ;  in  bright  sun- 
shine it  is  copious  ;  in"  fact,  the  amount  of  perspiration  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  a  leaf,  &c.  During  the  present 
season,  all  this  important  class  of  functions  has  been  deranged.  The  pota- 
toes have  been  compelled  to  absorb  an  unusual  quantity  of  water,  the  low- 
ness  of  temperature  has  prevented  their  digesting  it,  and  the  absence  of 
sunhght  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  Fo  get  rid  of  it  by  perspiration. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  necessarily  stagnated  in  their  interior,  and 
the  inevitable  result  of  that  was  rot.  If  the  first  days  of' July  had  not  been 
suddenly  hot,  it  would  not  have  happened  ;  if  we  had  had  sunlight  with 
rain,  it  would  not  have  happened  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have  occurred 
had  the  temperature  been  high  instead  of  low,  even  although  the  sun  did 
not  shine,  and  rain  fell  incessantly.  It  is  the  combination  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances that  has  produced  the  mjischief  Although  we  first  seethe 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  leaves,  and  then  in  the  haulm,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  it  commences  under  ground,  in  that  part  of  the  haulm  which  is 
just  above  the  old  set ;  there,  water  collects  the  most ;  there  the  temperature 
is  the  lowest,  and  there  the  old  set  itself,  acting  like  a  sponge,  and  itself 
decaying,  feeds  the  live  stem  with  semi  putrid  matter." 

in  answer  to  the  objection  that  potatoes  thrive  very  well  when  summers 
are  usually  unfavorable,  as  the  last,  he  says  :  "The  potato  then  grows 
slowly  ;  its  tissue  becomes  thoroughly  organized  as  it  proceeds,  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  acted  on  by  accumulated  moisture  ;  no  predisposing  cause  ex- 
ists.  But  in  England  the  potato  was  predisposed  to  take  the  disease,  by 
the  unusual  warmth  of  the  beo^inning  of  July,  suddenly  succeeding  a  pe- 
riod of  cold  ungenial  weather.  The  potatoes  grew  very  fast ;  their  tissue  was 
soft  and  unconsolidated,  filled  with  azotized  matter,  as  all  such  tissue  al- 
ways is,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  run  into  a  state  of  rottenness,"  Again,  in 
the  next  week  he  repeats  the  view,  and  his  belief  that  the  cause  is  excessive 
wet  and  a  low  temperature  acting  upon  the  debilitated  organization  of  a 
haulm,  which  sudden  warmth  has  forced  into  preternatural  vigor.  Alluding 
to  the  idea  that  the  spot  on  the  leaf  is  the  cause,  that  it  is  cold  or  some  other 
thing  acting  on  the  foliage,  that  has  caused  a  disease  which  spreads  down- 
wards, he  adds:  "  If  we  may  be  certain  of  anything  when  considerins^ the 
obscure  phenomena  connected  with  vegetable  disease,  we  mny  be  certain 
that  this  is  not  so.  The  evil  always  begins  next  the  old  set,  and  under 
ground  ;  then  the  haulm  becomes  brown,  and  rots;  the  spots  in  the  leaves 
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are  merely  the  symptoms  of  the  underground  malady."  He  also  states 
that  cucumbers  and  gourds  are  similarly  affected  ;  and  others,  too,  as  we 
may  here  say,  mention  the  same  disease  as  reaching  dahlias,  onions,  tur- 
nips, and  carrots. 

Ag^ain,  in  his  next  number  of  the  Chronicle,  alluding  (o  the  attacks  of 
a  kind  of  mould  mentioned  by  a  correspondent,  he  says:  "This  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected  ;  for  as  soon  as  living  matter  loses  its  force,  as  soon 
as  diminished  vitality  takes  the  place  of  accustomed  vigor,  all  sorts  of  para- 
sites acquire  power,  and  contend  for  its  destruction."  He  subsequently  re- 
news his  declaration  of  confidence  in  his  original  opinion,  and  states  a 
similar  view  to  be  taken  among  the  Belgian  cultivators,  with  the  exception 
of  Professor  Morren,  and  says  :  "  It  is  true,  that  a  minute  fun2;us  has  made 
matters  infinitely  worse ;  but  that  is,  we  quite  believe,  a  secondary  cause." 

In  the  report  of  the  Irish  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  disease  in 
Ireland,  (fee,  of  which  Professors  Lindley  and  Playfair  composed  the  ma- 
jority, they  attribute  the  cause  to  the  season,  and  say  :  "  Without  pretending 
to  decide  what  that  cause  really  was,  we  may  state  that  it  seems  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  cold,  cloudy,  ungenial  weather  which  has  characterized  the  pres- 
ent year  over  the  north  of  Europe — conditions  highly  unsuited  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  plant  which,  like  the  potato,  is  a  native  of  a  warm,  dry,  sun- 
ny country,  and  insufficient  for  the  ripening  of  the  tubers.  Without  ad- 
verting to  the  solitary  cases  which-  require  to  be  examined  with  more  care 
than  we  have  the  means  of  giving  to  them,  we  may  state,  that  amidst  the 
mass  of  conflicting  evidence  which  we  have  obtained,  the  following  facts 
appear  to  be  estabUshed  :  1.  That  potatoes  planted  early  in  the  season  are 
more  healthy  than  those  planted  later.  2.  That  the  crop  has  suffered 
less  in  dry,  elevated,  sandy  districts,  where  tiie  influence  of  the  season  was 
mitigated  by  the  slowness  of  growth,  as  compensated  for  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  soil.  3.  That  the  late  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more  dis- 
eased than  the  early  ones.  4.  That  the  present  disease  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  to  be  un- 
known in  the  countries  to  the  southward." 

Another  writer,  who  also  attributes  the  evil  to  the  season,  says  that  in 
certain  states  of  the  weather  the  potato  will  become  subject  to  morbid  for- 
mations;  and  these,  unless  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  their  develop- 
ment, will  soon  show  themselves  by  that  corruption  or  rottenness  which 
during  the  present  season  has  been  so  prevalent.  This  disease  sustains, 
then,  the  same  relation  to  the  potato  as  scrofula  to  the  human  species  ;  it 
may  be  considered  as  partly  resulting  from  constitutional  defect,  and  part- 
ly from  external  causes. 

Another,  still,  says  :  •-  Having  examined  the  tubers  infected  with  the  pre- 
vailing disease,  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  left  upon  my  mind  that  it  is  that 
moist  \x\Q.erdi\.\on^  gaiigrena  saniosa,  to  which  all  bulbs  and  tubers  are  liable 
if  exposed  to  ungenial  circumstances  at  the  time  when  their  ripening  pro- 
ce.^^ses  should  commence.  He  instances  the  cases  of  the  tulip  and  hyacinth. 
At  an  ao:ricu  tural  club  in  Hadleio^h.  after  a  full  discussion,  it  was  resolved 
that  "the  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  the  season  having  been  unsuited 
to  fully  perfecting  the  tubers  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  potato."  Mr. 
^I'esthcmacher,  in  his  letter  to  this  office,  objects  to  the  views  of  the  British 
professors  above  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  prevailed  here  in 
a  warm  dry  summer,  and  that,  though  we  have  had  many  cold,  cloudy  sum- 
mers before,  we  did  not  suffer  from  the  disease. 
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Some  in  Great  Britain  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  seed  has  been 
injured  by  cuttings  and  otherwise  deteriorated  by  over  cultivafAon.  One 
person  says,  that,  "  from  its  earliest  appearance  having  been  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  early  sorts  suffering  most,  it  would  seem  that 
the  mildew  requires  an  elaborated  state  of  the  sap  in  the  plant  to  facilitate 
its  progress,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pea  mildew."  It  is  suggested  by  another, 
that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  changes  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  starch,  albumen,  and  other  inorganic  products,  not  having  been  produced 
in  the  proportions  necessary  for  assimilation.  It  would  appear  that  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  weather  the  past  season  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  almost 
every  one  to  fix  upon  this  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil.  Thus,  from 
Scotland,  one  person  says  :  "  This  year  tlie  potato  crop  suffered  severely 
from  the  cloudy  and  extremely  cold  and  wet  season — the  temperature, 
especially  in  high  districts,  frequently  bordering  on  frosts  so  early  as  from 
the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  and  subsequently."  i\gain,  in 
Peebleshire  :  'i  From  the  general  nature  of  the  disease,  there  can  bene 
doubt  whatever  that  it  is  produced  from  some  general  cause  ;  and,  without 
hesitation,  we  attribute  it  to  the  cold,  wet,  and  ungeniai  season.  We  find, 
by  taking  a  potato  of  the  soundest  description,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  two  or  three  days  amongst  earth  over  saturated  with  water,  that  the  same 
disease  is  produced  which  is  now  so  prevalent  over  all  Scotland.  Until 
such  a  time  as  we  began  to  raise  new  varieties  from  seed  apples,  such  a 
thing  as  failure  or  disease  was  never  once  heard  of;  and  to  the  result  of 
this  experiment  we  in  no  small  degree  attribute  the  deterioration  of  the 
late  potatoes," 

A  communication  from  Tweedside,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  INovem- 
ber  24,  offers  the  following  suggestions  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  disease 
was  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  :  ''  During  almost  the 
whole  of  the  tune  that  the  young  potato  was  swelling  into  size  and  advancing 
into  ripeness,  the  quantity  of  u^et  in  the  ground  and  the  absence  of  sun- 
shine were  peculiar  ;  and  these,  operating  upon  the  potato  in  the  tender 
stage  of  its  growth,  1  am  convinced  are  the  causes  of  the  disease  by  which 
it  has  been  affected.  I  am  led  to  this  conviction  by  the  following  circum- 
stances :  1st.  In  narrowly  watching  the  taking  up  of  potatoes  grown  in  a 
dry  deep  loam,  upon  a  sandy  sub  soil,  1  observed  that  those  which  were  placed 
in  a  horizontal  circle  round  the  stem  and  near  the  surface,  or  partially  bare, 
were  not  afTected  at  all.  2d.  Where  the  plants  had  occasionahy  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  soil,  and  had  produced  one  or  more  potatoes  at  the  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  surface,  those  at  that  depth  were  invariably  af- 
fected, while  those  placed  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  attached  to  the  same 
stem,  were  free  of  disease.  •  3d.  In  thin  turfy  soils,  or  thin  adhesive  clay, 
upon  an  impervious  stratum,  the  potatoes  were  necessarily  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  wet  was  lodged  between  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  and  these  I  in- 
variably found  to  be  affected.  4th.  In  these  soils  potatoes  lying  close  to 
the  surface,  or  uncovered,  were  generally  sound." 

Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S  ,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  of  September  23,  gives  the  following  opinion  of  the  condition 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  rot  in  potatoes.  He  says  :  '•  The  real  cause  of  the 
destructive  changes  at  present  taking  place  appears  to  be  the  unripeness  of 
the  tuber,  and  the  consequent  imperfect  elaboration  of  its  Juices.  When 
examined  with  the  microscope,  the  cells  of  the  potato  are  ibund  to  be  not 
more  than  half  filled  with  starch  cells,  (many  of  which  are  incomplete  ;)  the 
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remaining  portion  of  the  cell  bein^  filled  with  water.  Hence  the  aclual 
condition  of  the  potato  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1st.  Ddiiciency  of  starch  ; 
2d.  Imperfection  in  the  tissue  of  the  cell  walls;  and,  3d.  Excess  of  water; 
to  which  may  possibly  be  added,  imperfectly  elaborated  starch.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfection  of  the  tissue  of  the  cell  walls,  and  its  state  of 
maceration  in  a  superabundance  of  water,  it  falls  speedily  into  decay;  the 
change  beginning  at  the  surface  and  proceeding  inwards,  and  being  indi- 
cated by  a  brown  discoloration  of  the  cells.  The  starch  cells,  which  are  at 
first  unaffected,  are  soon  enclosed  in  the  decayed  cellular  tissue,  and,  be- 
coming involved  in  the  decay,  are  thereby  destroyed." 

Mr.  Crossthwait,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  December  8,  supposes 
the  disease  to  have  arisen  from  excess  of  moisture  in  the  ttiber.  He  says 
that  he  believes  the  redundant  fluids  of  the  potato  press  towards  the  outer 
rim,  and  not  finding  a  vent,  the  disease  commences,  like  a  bruise,  round  the 
rim,  or  in  the  weakest  part  of  the  potato.  His  remedy  is  to  cut  the  tuber 
across,  and  thus  allow  the  superfluous  moisture  to  escape,  and  the  disease  is 
arrested.  '  In  proof  of  this,  he  alleges  some  experiments  made  by  him,  and 
which  he  found  to  be  successful.  Those  potatoes,  also,  which  were  acci- 
dentally cut  by  the  spade  while  they  were  dug,  almost  entirely  escaped. 
He  likewise  recommends  that  all  the  small  potatoes  be  saved  for  seed,  as 
they  have  been  the  soundest  the  last  season.  "They  should  be  closer  set 
than  large  ones.'' 

A  singular  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  George  Juler,  of  North  Waltham.  in 
a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk  News.  He  says  that  "  a  person  there  last 
spring  left  a  potato  by  accident  in  the  corner  of  a  closet  in  his  house,  which, 
in  October,  was  found  with  seven  small  potatoes  attached  to  it,  and  five-out 
of  the  seven  were  spotted  with  the  murrain." 

The  view  which  attributes  the  evil  to  a  parasitic  fungus  has  also  its  ad- 
vocates in  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  these  are  among  the  ablest  men  of 
science.  The  following,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkley,  pronounced  by  Pro- 
fessors Lindley,  Playfair,  and  Kane  as  the  ablest  naturalist  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  the  fungi  in  the  Kingdom,  presents  this  view  of  the 
cause  as  first  stated  there.  After  having  said  that  he  could  not  hear  of  it 
as  prevailing  in  his  neighborhood,  he  writes  :  "  I  have  this  morning  received 
from  Dr.  Montague,  of  Paris,  some  leaves  affected  with  the  mildew,  togeth- 
er  with  an  admirable  analysis  of  it,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  minute  mould  of 
the  genus  Botrytis,  very  greatly  resembling  that  which  is  so  common  on 
the  'shepherd's  purse,'  especially  on  those  plants  which  are  attacked  by  the 
white  uredo.  It  is  also  allied  to  Botrytis  destructor^  which  is  occasionally 
a  perfect  pest  among  the  different  species  of  Allium.  I  have  seen  whole 
beds  of  shallots  entirely  destroyed  by  it,  and  it  is  occasionally  very  prejudi- 
cial  to  onions.  The  parasite  of  the  potato  does  not  appear  to  have  been  be- 
fore observed  by  systematists,  and  differs  from  those  of  the  same  genus,  in 
several  respects,  which  have  long  been  known  as  attacking  the  leaves  of 
various  plants.  Dr.  Montague  proposes  to  call  it  Botrytis  infestan^i''  (fee. 
*'  He  does  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  spots  on  the  tuber  are  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Botrytis,  or  whether  the  two  causes  of  disease  co-exist.  The 
primary  cause  is  doubtless  the  continued  wet,  combined  with  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  the  soil.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  dry  rot  in  potatoes,  so  ably 
described  by  Martiu^,  arose  from  the  attack  of  a  fungus  of  a  very  different 
structure  from  that  by  which  the  leaves  and  stems  are  attacked  in  the  present 
instance." 
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Again  :  The  next  week  the  same  gentleman  writes,  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  of  September  (5,  atinoiiiicintr  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and 
says:  "  I  do  not  find  that  the  tubers  are  at  present  affected,  but  the  haulm 
is  decaying  very  rapidly,  and  in  every  case  the  blighted  spots  are  covered 
with  BotrytAs  wfesians^  (Mont.")  He  then  states  that  the  mould  sent  to  him 
by  Professor  Lindley  is  identical  with  that  on  leaves,  and  the  same  kind 
as  that  he  had  received  from  Paris.  Me  adds:  "On  making  a  very  fine 
vertical  section  through  the  less  diseased  portions  of  the  tubers,  I  find  in- 
cipient plants  of  the  mould  in  the  more  healthy  cells  ;  for,  in  general,  the 
brown  spots  do  not  at  first  consist  entirely  of  decayed  cells,  but  still  retain 
many  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state.  At  a  later  period,  probably  all  the  cells 
would  be  more  or  less  altered.  Those  which  are  uncolored  exhibit  their 
usual  appearance  ;  but  the  walls  of  the  diseased  cells  are  thickened,  and 
have  a  granulated  appearance.  Both  in  the  colored  and  discolored  cells 
the  grams  of  fecula  remain  unaltered,  and  are  as  sensible  to  the  effect  of 
iodine  as  ever.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  at  least  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  tubers  would  yield  as  good  starch  as  those  which  are  sound. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  processes  upon  the  grains  of 
fecula,  as  in  the  disease  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Martins.  It  is  the  cellular 
tissue  alone  which  seems  to  be  affected.  The  cells  immediately  beneath 
the  cuticle,  especially  where  there  is  a  depressed  spot  externally,  are  often 
affected  with  the  mycellium  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pure  white  of  the 
mycellium  predominates,  and  the  brown  tint  in  a  great  measure  vanishes. 
Even  in  this  case  I  find  the  grains  of  the  fecula  healthy  and  abundant.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  decay  of  the  tuber  is  produced  by  the  same  cause 
vvhicli  affects  the  leaves,  to  wit :  by  the  growth  of  a  mould,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  promoted  by  the  excessive  wet.  The  parasite 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  before  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  will  now  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent  in  damp  and  ill  drained 
spots,  in  the  driest  years."  Mr.  Berkley  again  writes  to  Professor  Lindley, 
in  the  Chronicle  of  September  20 — "  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Montague 
specimens  of  a  very  curious  parasite,  which  occurs  in  the  intercellular 
passages  of  potatoes  during  the  process  of  germination,  and  just  after  it  has 
been  completed.  It  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  some  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Rayer,  chief  physician  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Charite,  at  Paris, 
who  has  been  paying  great  attention  to  the  disease  which  now  infects  pota- 
toes. Amongst  other  points  he  finds,  that,  though  the  grains  of  fecula  which 
are  found  in  the  cells  of  diseased  potatoes  are  not  injured,  they  gradually 
diminish  in  number,  as  in  the  germinating  sets,  till  in  some  cases  all  are 
completely  absorbed."  *'  Dr.  Montague  considers  the  parasite  above  men- 
tioned to  belong  to  a  new  genus,  allied  to  lepedonium,  and  astcropliora. 
He  has  given  the  little  mould  the  name  of  artotrogus  hydrosporus^'''  Mr. 
Berkley  still  further  adds  :  "  In  every  case  I  find  the  Botrytis  infeslans  pre- 
ceding the  work  of  destruction.  It  appears  that  while  the  leaves  are  yet 
green  or  yellowish  green,  the  parts  attacked  soon  become  brown  and 
withered.  The  appearances  shown  convince  me  that  the  spots  on  the 
tubers  arise  from  the  attack  of  the  mould,  and  that  mould  is  not  an  after 
organization.  The  most  form  distinct  concentric  circles,  disposed  in  one 
or  sometimes  two  systems,  exactly  as  in  Oidlumfractigcnu?7i,  as  figured  by 
Ehrenberg  in  his  3Ii/cetog'enesiSj  and  as  may  be  seen  almost  every  antumu 
on  fallen  pears  and  apples.  In  re  examining  specimens  in  which  there  was 
no  external  appearance  of  mould,  I  found  thai  the  spawn  was  very  evident 
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in  the  diseased  cells;  but,  as  I  before  observed,  the  grains  of  starch  were 
sound  and  nnaffected.  Some  of  the  cells  contained  little  cubical  colorless 
or  brownish  crystals,  which  1  hod  not  previously  met  with.  If  the  infected 
tubers  are  shut  up  for  a  day  in  a  tin  box,  the  mould  will  appear  externally 
in  little  white  patches,  and  soon  fructifies." 

Another  writer,  at  a  later  date,  also  advocates  the  fungus  theory  partially, 
and  says  :  "  The  cold  and  wet  during  the  last  summer  have  no  doubt  been  the 
principal  agents  in  fostering  the  murrain,  rendering  the  potatoes  predisposed 
to  generate  the  fungi  which  now  infect  them,  and  which  are  probably  of  spon- 
taneous growth  ;  more  attributable  to  the  condition  of  the  potato  being  favor- 
able to  their  growth,  than  the  fungi  being  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief. On  opening  many  potatoes  which  presented  no  outward  appearance 
of  being  affected,  1  found  many  wherein  decay  had  already  extended  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  without  breaking  through  the  skin, 
leading  me  to  suppose  that,  although  the  fungi  increase  the  malady  to  a 
fearful  extent,  they  are  in  the  first  instance  caused  by  the  unhealthy  state 
of  the  potatoes,  consequent  upon  atmospheric  influence  and  improper  cul- 
tivartion.  On  examination,  1  have  also  found  some  bladder  like  spots  on  a 
few  potatoes,  which,  when  broken,  contained  innumerable  fungi,  tending 
ratiier  to  confirm  me  in  my  statement  of  spontaneous  production."  Pro- 
fessors Lindley,  Playfair,  and  Kane,  as  the  commission  appointed  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  observe 
respecting  the  fungus  theory:  "It  is  a  very  genoral  opinion,  and  one  en- 
tertained by  men  whose  extensive  knowledge  entitles  it  to  respect,  that 
parasitical  fungi,  similar  in  their  nature  to  those  which  produce  mildew 
and  dry  rot,  are  the  real  cause  of  the  malady,"  <fec.  They  then  go  on  to 
describe  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  supposed  the  fungus  appears,  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  as  the  whole  report  may  be  seen  in  the 
appendix  No.  6.  But,  say  they,  ^'  that  the  spawn  of  fungi  is  present  in 
large  quantities  in  diseased  potatoes,  is  undoubted.  The  evidence  of  the 
best  microscopical  observers  would  be  with  us  conclusive  on  this  point, 
even  if  we  had  not  verified  the  fact  by  personal  examination.  We  also  re- 
gard it  as  well  ascertained  that  these  parasites  spread  rapidly  in  damp  and 
warm  situations,  producing  infinite  mischief  under  such  circumstances,  and 
that  their  advance  is  only  to  be  successfully  resisted  by  dryness.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  their  being  the  original  cause  of  the  disease  has 
been  well  established.  If  it  were  so,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  fields  of 
potatoes  placed  very  near  to  each  other  should  be  differently  affected,  or 
why  certain  varieties  of  this  plant  should  be  much  more  injured  than  oth- 
ers :  the  Irish  apple  potato,  for  example,  which  appears  to  have  suffered 
much  more  extensively  than  any  other.  We  are  also  unable  to  reconcile 
with  the  theory  of  the  disease  being  caused  by  parasitical  fungi,  the  remark- 
able fact  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  certainly  of  modern  origin.  That  it 
may  have  always  existed  is  possible,  though  of  this  we  have  no  proof;  but 
at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  only  manifested  itself  to  any  consid- 
erable degree  within  the  last  fiew  years.  We  cannot  suppose  the  botrytis, 
which  observers  find  to  be  the  kind  of  fungus  that  attacks  the  potatoes,  to 
be  of  recent  origin  or  creation.  We  must  assume  it  to  be  co-exislent  with  the 
potato  itself,  and  therefore  we  m.ust  conclude  that  some  recent  causes  have 
come  into  operation  favorable  to  its  increase  to  the  present  alarming  degree." 

In  some  of  the  numerous  works  which  have  been  called  from  the  press 
by  the  potato  disease  the  fungus  theory  is  adopted,  and  in  others  it  is  dis- 
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puted.  Mr.  Biickman  says  that  "the  fungi  resemble  those  which  produce 
smut  in  barley."  He  finds  their  seeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the 
cells,  tie  calls  it  uredo  tuberosum.  He  regards  it,  liowever,  not  as  the 
cause,  but  the  effect^  attributable  to  the  peculiar  season. 

Mr.  G.  Phillips,  another  writer  on  the  subject,  says  that  he  is  unable  to 
find  fungi.  He  imputes  the  evil  to  too  much  moisture,  the  effect  of  long 
continued  rains — stimulating  the  plant  beyond  its  ability,  and  then  overpow- 
ering it. 

Such  are  the  statements  of  different  individuals  distinguished  for  science 
and  habits  of  observation^  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  evil 
and  its  appearafice. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  remedies  that  have  been  sugo^ested,  we  may  as 
well  glance  at  the  opinions  held  on  the  continent  upon  the  same  subject. 
Professor  Morren,  of  Belgium,  where  the  disease  was  very  dtstructive, 
broached  there  the  fungus  theory.  His  views  may  be  gathered  from  a  state- 
ment which  we  find  translated  from  him  in  one  of  the  public  journals.  It 
says:  '•  Mr.  Morren,  after  stating  that  the  evil  had  prevailed  in  Belgium  for 
several  years,  though  to  a  far  less  alarming  degree  than  at  present,  proceeds  : 
'  The  real  cause  of  the  evil  is  a  fungus  or  sort  of  mushroom,  which  the 
learned  will  classify  under  the  genus  hotrydis,  but  which  agriculturists, 
without  further  specification,  will  call  a  spot,  a  blemish,  or  blotches.  *  * 
*  *  *  This  mushroom  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  but  it  breeds  ama- 
zingly and  reproduces  itself  by  thousands.  Its  stems  are  formed  of  little 
straight,  hollow  threads,  which  bear  on  their  summits  one  or  more  branch'es, 
always  divided  into  two,  and  at  the  end  of  these  branches  reproductive 
bodies  are  found,  which  have  the  form  of  eggs,  but  which  are  scarcely  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  millimetre  in  size.  It  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  very 
small  body  to  do  so  much  mischief,  but  I  answer  that  the  itch  is  not  a  dis- 
ease less  to  be  feared  because  the  auire  which  produces  it  can  be  seen  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  After  the  formation  of  the  yellow  spot,  and 
the  development  of  the  botrydis  on  the  leaf  of  the  potato,  the  stalk  receives 
the  deleterious  influence.  Here  and  there  its  epidermis  turns  brown,  black- 
ens, and,  following  with  the  microscope  the  phases  of  the  evil,  yon  perceive 
that  it  is  by  the  rind  that  the  stalk  is  attacked.  The  morbid  agent  carries  its 
action  from  the  rind  on  the  epidermis ;  and,  although  this  last  does  not  always 
disclose  mushrooms,  it  is  not  the  less  for  that  struck  with  death.  The  in- 
fection soon  descends  into  the  tubercle  itself.  If  the  disease  follows  its 
course,  the  tubercle  mortifies  forthwith.  A  potato  is  not  a  root,  but  a  real 
branch,  whence  it  follows  that  a  tubercle  contains  a  marrow,  which  is  the 
eatable  part  to  be  preferred,  and  a  separate  rind  ;  between  the  marrow  and 
the  rind  there  is  a  zone  of  vessels  which  represent  wood.  This  construc- 
tion will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  cut  a  thin  slice  of  potato 
and  place  it  between  his  eye  and  the  daylight.  The  infection  attacks  that 
part  which  receives  the  sap  on  its  descent.  By  following  the  progress  of 
the  evil  upon  a  great  number  of  tainted  tubercles.  I  have  been  able  to  see 
how  the  evil,  by  one  continuous  progress,  at  length  reaches  the  heart  itself 
of  the  potato  and  corrupts  the  vegetable  entirely.  The  skin  of  the  diseased 
potato  comes  oflf  easily ;  the  flesh  no  longer  cracks  under  the  knife  ;  a  flatu- 
lent liquid  drips  from  the  potato ;  a  musty,  and  presently  an  animal  smell,  an- 
alogous to  the  smell  of  mushrooms  recently  cut,  manifests  itself,  and  occa- 
sions considerable  nausea.  ******  The  evil  being  traced 
to  its  source,  the  cultivator  must  direct  all  his  attention  to  the  destruction 
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oi^ihe  fungus  or  mushroom,  for  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  true  that  all  the 
parasites  of  this  genus  once  introduced  into  a  country  remain  there  and 
propagate.  This  year  the  epidemic  has  been  gfeneral ;  the  germs  exist 
every  where  ;  mihions  upon  millions  of  propagules,  if  their  number  is  not 
diminished  this  year,  will  next  year  be  attacking  the  plants,  and  then  it  will 
be  more  ditScult  to  eradicate  the  scourge.'  " 

The  French  naturalists,  however,  do  not  generally  agree  with  Professor 
Morren.  The  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  states  that,  "  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  M.  Deseaisne,  ot  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  v/ho  had  examined,  in  every  way,  a  number  of  diseased  potatoes 
from  tiolland  and  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  disputed  the  opinion  of  the 
Belgian  Professor  ?*lorren  concerning  the  cause  or  proximate  agent  of  the 
malady.  He  seemed  to  convince  the  Academy  that  the  parasite  mushroom 
of  the  Professor  is  one  of  the  products^  and  not  the  cause  of  the  evil.  It 
was  stated  that  the  human  epidemic  which  ravaged  Germany  in  1816  and 
1817,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  habitual  consumption  of  diseased  potatoes. 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus^  Nos.  13  to  16,  1845,  M.  Payen  gives  the  result  of 
his  chemical  investigation  :  ''  The  dry  matter,  which  is  all  except  water,  is 
lessened  12  per  cent.  The  diseased  part  is  twice  as  heavy  as  the  healthy- 
part.  This  he  attributes  to  a  parasite.  The  loss  of  starch  amounts  to  20 
per  cent.  There  is  also  azotised  matter  of  the  same  composition  as  the  fungi* 
Messrs.  Girardin  and  Bidard,  however,  deny  that  these  are  parasites.  They 
say  that  there  are  none  indicated  except  such  as  are  found  in  all  cases  of 
fermentation.  They  regard  the  disease,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  simple 
fermentation,  induced  by  the  unfavorable  season.  M.  Durand  also  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  atmospheric  causes,  favored  by  local  circumstances.  M.  Ge- 
rard adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  attacked  the  potatoes  between  tha 
lOlh  and  15th  of  August.  He  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  either  animal  or 
vegetable  parasitism  is  connected  with  it  as  a  cause,  and  he  ascribes  the 
disease  to  the  presence  of  a  brown  matter  which  seems  to  glue  the  starch 
grains  together  and  to  prevent  their  separation.  He  attributes  its  presence 
to  unfavorable  atmospheric  causes,  which  caused  the  nutritive  fiaids  to 
stagnate,  and  thus  produced  an  alteration  which  ended  in  decay." 

The  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  north  of  France,  according  to  a  Rouen 
journal,  was  one-fiftli  of  the  whole  crop.  It  is  supposed,  it  is  said,  that  the 
cold  nights  and  rain  have  caused  it.  The  nature  of  the  soil  or  kind  of  seed 
did  not  seem  to  alter  the  case.  In  French  Flanders  and  Belgium,  also,  the 
evil  was  greatly  felt.  Accounts  from  Stenay,  on  the  Meuse,  state  that  it 
has  extended  to  that  country.  In  Prussia,  also,  a  German  professor  there 
writes,  says  the  Gardener's  Chronicle — "  As  regards  the  potato  epidemic,  it 
is  only  partial  here,  and  confined  to  the  early  kinds  in  heavy  clay  lands.  la 
Bavaria  mention  of  it  is  nriade,  and  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
disease  in  1842,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  infected  potatoes  run  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  by  the  absence  of  any  evident  fungits,  spawn^  or 
mycelium^  and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  membrane  of  the  cells  before  any 
di-sensed  acdon  is  visible  in  the  starch  grains.  I  am,"  says  he,  "  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  extraordinary  season^  combined  with  the  negligence 
of  our  cultivators,  and  their  bad  treatment  of  the  plant,  that  has  caused  it 
to  be  visited  with  this  calamity.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  parasitical  fungus 
has  produced  any  such  misehief " 

'•  A  letter  from  BerUn,"  says  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  '-states  that,  by 
means  of  the  microscopcj  the  cause  of  the  malady  prevalent  in  the  potato 
16 
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has  been  discovered  to  be  insects  of  an  exceedingly  small  species.  They? 
create  cavities  in  the  tubercle,  and  soon  produce  putrefaction.  Lithographic 
drawings  have  been  made  of  the  diseased  parts  of  the  vegetable,  and  of  the 
insects  alluded  to,  and  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  principal  agricul- 
turists." 

The  disease  is  likewise  described  as  spreading  more  and  more  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  The  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  nearly  the  whole 
growth  of  potatoes  in  the  Rhenish  province  is  lost.  In  Hoi  I  and,  .according 
to  the  official  report  ©f  the  agricultural  society  of  Groningen,  the  malady  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  heavy  rains  of  1844,  in  the  summer;  and  to  the  weather 
which  prevailed  just  at  the  time  the  tubercle  seeds  were  formed,  and  partly 
to  the  carelessness  of  agriculturists  in  keeping  the  potatoes  intended  for 
planting  perfectly  dry.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  the  excessive  cold  of  last 
March  proved  very  injurious.  As  more  direct  causes,  are  stated — 1st,  the 
too  rapid  growth  of  plants  this  year  ;  2d,  the  excessive  heat  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  the  present  year — being,  on  the  13ih  of 
June,  87°  Fah.,  on  the  3d  of  July,  87J®,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
91^-° — 3d,  the  rain  which  tell  at  intervals,  and  which  subjected  the  plants, 
as  It  were,  to  the  action  of  warm  water  ;  4th,  the  cold  and  moist  tempera- 
ture which  succeeded  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  end  of  August ;  5th,  the 
existence  in  several  places  of  an  extraordinary  fog,  which,  in  several  places,, 
emitted  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  attribute  much  to  this  miasma.  In  the 
province  of  Groningen  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  the  infection  pro- 
ceeded from  the  leaves  and  the  stalk  to  the  root,  and  that  it  was  displayed 
by  small  stains,  and  by  the  existence  of  a  species  of  mushroom,  placed  b^ 
some  writers  under  the  head  Pasisporum  solani.  No  traces  of  these  par- 
asites were  discovered  in  the  stalks  or  the  tubercles;  a  fact  considered  as 
proof  that  the  disease  was  first  propagated  from  the  leaves,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  differs  essentially  from  those  murrains  which  originate  in  the 
roots.  We  maintain,  say  the  committee,  "  that  this  disease  has  probably 
existed  before,  more  or  less  ;  but  that  it  is  one  which  hitherto  has  not  beea 
described  by  naturalists."  The  whole  report  may  be  found  in  appendix 
No.  6. 

Prof.  Liebig's  opinion  of  the  disease  is  as  follows :  "  The  researches  I 
have  undertaken  upon  the  sound  and  diseased  potatoes  of  the  present  year,, 
have  disclosed  to  me  the  remarkable  fact  that  they  contain  in  the  sap  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  vegetable  casein,  (cheese,)  precipitable  by  acids.  This 
constituent  1  did  not  observe  in  my  previous  researches.  It  would  appear 
that  from  atmospheric  causes,  a  part  of  the  vegetable  albumen  which  pre- 
vails in  the  potato  has  become  converted  into  vegetable  casein.  The  in- 
stability of  this  last  substanae  is  well  known  ;  hence  the  facility  with  which 
the  potato  containing  it  undergoes  putrefaction." 

At  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  1845,  November  17,  M.  Boussingault 
communicated  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Joachim  Acosta,  of  Bogota,  rela- 
tive to  the  potato  disease.  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the  malady  is 
very  common  on  the  table  land  of  Bogota  ;  that  it  is  destructive  in  wet  sea- 
sons, or  even  every  year  in  damp  spots.  M.  Acosta  does  not  doubt  that  the 
malady  has  always  been  known  there,  since  it  excites  no  alarm  among  the 
Indians,  who  live  principally  upon  potatoes.  M.  Boussingault  properly  re- 
marks that  in  these  countries,  where  cultivation  continues  without  inter- 
misfeion  during  the  year,  and  where  the  tubers  are  consumed  without  the 
iiecessuy  of  storing  them,  there  is  no  fear,  as  with  us^  of  a  bad  harvest,  be- 
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cause  it  may  be  replaced  immediately  by  a  good  one.     With  us,  where  the 
culture  is  annual,  and  the  product  must  be  preserved  through  the  winter 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  be  concerned  in  a  malady  which  may  destroy 
the  resources  of  a  whole  year." 

The  remedies  suggested  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  the  evil,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  embrace  the  two  great  objects  of  the 
present  ^nd  future  crops.  The  attention  was  of  course  first  directed  as 
soon  as  p>ossible  to  prevent  ike  spread  of  the  disease  any  further,  and  to 
save  those  which  still  remained  sound  in  the  soil  or  after  they  were  dug. 
After  the  disease  had  advanced,  and  all  that  could  be  exoected  had  been 
suggested  in  the  first  and  subsequent  stages  of  the  disease,  as  related  to  the 
then  present  crop,  the  inquiry  naturally  became  one  of  yet  deeper  interest, 
whether  the  same  alarming  decrease  of  the  potato  crop  was  to  be  expected 
the  next  season,  and  to  provide  means,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ward  off  such 
a  calamity.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  keep  these  distinct,  as,  when  the 
disease  advanced,  the  two  pomts  were  often  naturally  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  there  was  no  cure.  He  says  :  "  Should  we  have  fine 
weather,  the  disease  will  disappear  ;  should  rain*  and  cold  continue,  it  will 
spread.'^  This  of  course  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  he  had  taken  of 
its  cause.  He  advises  to  let  the  potatoes  ail  rot  in  the  cold  ground,  and 
says  that  perhaps  mowing  the  haulm  may  be  useful.  As  a  remedy  for  their 
unripeness,  he  suggests  "  putting  them  in  heaps,  with  alternate  layers  of  dry 
earth  and  tubers."  In  his  next  number  he  recommends  ^^  kiln-drying^^  as 
a  mode  to  be  adopted  for  driving  off  the  moisture.  The  next  article  on  the 
subject  says:  "It  will  not  do  to  pit  potatoes  in  heaps,  covered  with  straw 
and  dry  earth,  as  the  tuber  infected  with  mould  will  give  the  disease  to  the 
others.  If  pitted,  they  must  be  separated  each  from  the  other  by  earth." 
The  kiln-drying  is  again  recommended,  (September  20.)  and  the  process  re- 
sorted to  by  Dr.  Va'dez,  of  Brussels,  is  quoted.  He  heated  an  oven  to  nearly 
180°  Fahrenheit,  in  which  heplaced  diseased  potatoes,  both  whole  and  cut. 
After  a  few  minutes,  a  copious  blackish  matter  oozed  out  of  the  potatoes, 
and  they  emitted  a  nauseous  fetid  smell.  '■  This  matter  came  out,  and, 
when  the  potatoes  were  not  too  much  diseased,  they  became  white  again, 
and  nothing  remained  of  the  rot  except  a  slight  brownish  layer  adhering 
to  the  skin,  and  easily  removed  by  peeling.  This  layer  is  compact,  and 
will  permit  nothing  to  pass  through  it  into  the  interior  ;  it  loses,  moreover, 
all  power  of  injuring  the  sound  parts  that  remain."  When  the  potatoes 
are  quite  dry,  which  Dr.  Valdez  found  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
minutes,  they  may  be  removed  from  the  oven. 

The  suggestion  was  early  made  of 'arresting  the  decay  in  the  ground  by 
the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  and  salt.  Professor  Morren  also  recommended 
salt  by  the  use  of  a  steep  composed  of  54  pounds  of  lime,  i  pound  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  7  pounds  of  salt,  and  about  25  gallons  of  water.  Others, 
too,  resorted  to  steeps  variously  compounrded,  but  embracing  one  or  more  of 
the  articles  above  named.  Sulphur  is  also  mentioned  as  useful  on  the  tops 
and  tubers.  In  sojne  cases,  salt  is  considered  to  have  been  auything  but 
preventive  in  its  effects.  The  fact  that  tiie  disease  was  so  gfreat  in  the 
islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Wight,  where  it  first  appeared,  as  well  as 
along  the  seacoast,  where  it  spread,  was  urged  as  a  decisive  proof  that  salt 
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was  not  an  effectual  preventive.     Instances  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  cited. 

Professor  Liebig  recommends  "the  cutting  of  the  diseased  potato  into 
slices  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  immersing  ihera  in  water 
containing  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  24  hours, 
draw  off  the  acid  liquor,  and  wash  away  the  remains  of  it  by  steepirig  the 
cut  potatoes  in  water.  Then  let  them  be  dried.  The  pieces  are  said  to  be 
white  and  of  little  weight,  and  can  be  ground  to  flour  and  baked  into  bread 
along  with  the  flour  of  wheat." 

The  following  suggestions  are  also  made  as  to  means  of  prevention  :  "  In 
the  Dusseldorf  Gazette  it  is  slated  that  a  farmer^  living  on  one  of  the  estates 
.  of  the  Duke  de  Aremburg,  near  Dusseldorf,  has  discovered  a  mode  to  pre- 
vent the  rotting  of  potatoes,  and  even  of  curing  it  where  it  has  already  com- 
menced. The  method  is  very  simple  :  it  consists  in  merely  harrowing  deeply 
the  earth  in  which  the  tubers  are  planted,  so  as  to  produce  an  evaporation, 
which  will  diminish  the  fermentation  caused  by  humidity;  and  it  is  added, 
that  the  plan  has  proved  to  be  completely  successful.  Let  it  be  tried 
wherever  it  is  not  now  too  late.  In  our  publication  of  Monday,  we  quoted 
from  the  Moiiiteur  a  proposition  for  preserving  from  decay  potatoes  partially 
tainted,  by  a  sort  of  semi-baking  in  an  oven  heated  to  64  or  65  degrees  of 
Reaumur,  (about  180  of  Fahrenheit,)  and  the  plan  like  that  of  converting 
them  into  facula  or  arrowroot  may  answer  very  well  on  a  small  scale.  We 
would  recommend  slicing,  stringing,  and  hanging  them  in  kitchens  and 
outhouses,  as  apples  are  managed  in  America,  as  a  means  of  saving  part  of 
the  crop,  in  addition  to  the  two  first  described  methods." — London  Pree- 
maiCs  Journal. 

Steaming  potatoes,  and  then  drying  them,  has  also  been  stated  to  be 
successful  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  The  writer  says, 
that  "  on  opening  a  pit  containing  100  sacks  of  potatoes,  nine-tenths  were 
found  to  be  diseased."  To  his  surprise,  "  on  steaming  them  the  oftensive 
laatter  was  removed,  and  the  remainder  was  perfect  and  fit  for  use." 

An  experiment  by  Major  Beamish  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  journal, 
in  which,  by  boiling  the  diseased  tuber  in  two  waters,  he  rendered  it  avail- 
able for  human  food. 

One  of  the  earliest  recommendations  respecting  tlie  use  of  the  diseased 
tubers,  was  that  of  converting  them  at  once  into  starch  and  flour.  This 
brought  up  the  question,  whether  they  were  poisonous  ;  and  experiments 
were  tried  in  England,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  continent,  to  determine 
this  question.  The  conclusion  seemed  to  be  decisive,  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  t^ey  may  be  used  with  safety,  provided  suitable  precautions  be  adopt- 
ed. Professor  Lindley  speaks  of  a  fine  potato  flour  received  from  some  of 
his  correspondents,  and  says:  "  Professor  Henslow  found  that  while  a  half 
bushel  of  sound  potatoes  yielded  4  pounds  10  ounces  of  flour,  the  same 
quantity  of  diseased  ones  furnished  3  pounds  10  ounces.''  Numerous  meth- 
ods of  preparing  flour  and  starch,  agreeing  in  the  main,  are  found  in  the 
a|ncultural  journals.  We  have  extracted  several  of  these  in  our  appendix 
iS^o.  6. 

A  curious  experiment  is  named  in  a  French  paper  as  having  been  tried 
by  M.  Bonjean,  of  Chambery,  who  lived  for  three  consecutive  days  on  bad 
potatoes,  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  refuse.  He  said,  that,  to  determine 
the  question  of  danger,  he  had  none  of  the  diseased  portions  cut  away. 
lo  three  days  he  atc;  8  lbs.  in  butter,  in  soup,  or  simply  c@oked  in  water, 
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without  any  '/ncQtivenience,  except  a  slight  indigestion.  He  also  drank  ia 
the  moi'n'infjr^  fasting,  a  glass  (about  8  ounces)  of  water  in  which  about  5 
pounds  of  piudd  tubers  had  been  boiled  ;  it  was  of  a  yellowish  brown  color, 
turbid  an  d  thick,  but  not  viscous  ;  of  a  slightly  disagreeable  smell  and  nau- 
seous ta  ite,  leaving  a  bitterness  which  remained  on  the  palate  for  an  hour. 
He  say  «  h'C  found  "no  other  symptoms  of  indigestion  from  this  liquid  ex- 
cept a.  d!sao:reeable  heat  oppressing  the  chest  for  about  two  hours."  What-^ 
ever  UKty  be  thought  of  M.  Bonjean's  taste,  his  philanthropy,  at  least,  is 
des  erving  of  praise. 

In  a  statement  of  a  method  of  use,  made  by  M.  Croker,  at  a  meeting  of 
t^  je  Gork  AgrieuUural  Societj^ — which  is  very  valuable,  as  it  may  be  adopt- 
f  id  m  any  fa/nily — he  says  : 

X}m'G  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  sound  white  potatoes  will 

produce  ot  dry  farina,  ©r  flour  fit  for  use  -  3  lbs.  9  oz.  0  drachms. 

One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  unsound,  and  diseased  part 

cut  off'  -  -  -  -  -  3  1         0 

One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  unsotind  minions  -  3  1         0 

One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  unsound  and  paired         -  3  0         0 

One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  unsound   potatoes,  none 

cutoff.  -  -  -  -  -  3  6         0 

"  The  farina  or  flour  from  these  will  be  dry  and  fit  for  use."  He  also 
states  that  diseased  potatoes  make  a^  good  starch  as  the  soundest.  "The 
bad  parts  need  not  be  cut  off;  they  must  be  well  washed  to  prevent  the 
earthy  particles  from  mixing  with  the  flour." 

The  suggestions  of  the  Irish  commission,  in  their  report,  as  well  as  those 
©f  agricultural  clubs,  chemists,  <fcc.,  respecting  the  methods  of  using  the 
crops,  are  highly  valuable,  and  will  repay  the  time  spent  in  their  perusal. 
The  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  in  their  statement,  give  a  number  of  simple 
directions,  which  propably  embrace  the  greatest  number  of  particulars  in 
the  shortest  compass  of  any  of  the  public  documents  we  have  seen. 

It  is  a  point  of  much  interest  and  discussion,  "  How  shall  the  next  crop 
ba  |#epared  ?"  It  does  not  seem  to  be  positively  decided  that  diseased  tubers 
might  not  be  used,  but  it  is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  this  should 
be  avoided.  Mr.  Berkley  states  that  the  presence  of  fungus  would  not 
necessarily  vitiate  the  powers  of  production.  "He  states," say  Professors 
Lindiey,  Playfair,  and  Kane,  ^'  that  though  there  would  certainly  be  some 
risk  in  raising  a  diseased  progeny  from  a  diseased  stock,  yet  the  growth  of 
fungi  so  evidently  depends  on  atmospheric  condition  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  germs  are  present  they  should  be  developed."  The  use  of 
honTiC  grown  potatoes,  that  have  remained  sound  during  the  winter,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  safe ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  autumn  planting  should  be 
resorted  to  instead  of  spring  planting,  and  that  the  potatoes  should  be 
planted  as  far  as  possible  from  where  the  diseased  ones  are  raised.  The 
use  of  certain  substances,  as  lime,  salt,  (fee,  is  also  suggested  as  likely  to 
prove  of  advantage.  The  procuring  of  new  varieties,  also,  occupies  coQr 
siderable  attention,  and  a  number  of  papers  containing  valuable  suggestions 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects  will  also  be  found  in  our  appendix  No.  0.  Mr. 
Patillo  and  Professor  Lindiey  both  recommend  as  best  for  seed  potatoes 
those  which  are  not  the  best  for  table  use.  Mr.  Tison  states,  in  reference  to 
seed  potatoes,  that  he  plants  an  early  crop,  and,  when  fit,  he  removes  them, 
setting  in  their  place  small  waste  potatoes  saved  from  last  season.  When 
about  half  grown,  aad  the  tops  are  still  luxuriant,  (fee,  he  takes  them  up 
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and  spreads  them  over  the  land,  allowinor  them  to  lie  until  winter — turning 
them ;  and  they  always  yield  more  and  better  potatoes. 

In  reference  to  autumn  planting,  Professor  Lindley  recommends  to  look 
for  the  earZy  varieties,  and  also  to  keep  in  mind  the  important  facts — "1. 
The  eyes  at  the  top  of  ihe  potato  are  the  youngest,  and  vegetate  first ;  from 
them  the  crop  obtained  will  be  a  fortnight  earlier  than  from  the  lower  end. 
2.  When  the  potato  is  not  cut,  and  the  top  eyes  are  allowed  to  proceed  in 
their  own  growth,  they  push  slowly,  if  at  all.  3.  If  the  top  sprout  be  re- 
moved, the  other  eyes  will  begin  lo  grow  with  greater  vigor.  4.  The 
top  sprouts  may  be  removed  when  they  begin  to  show  roots,  and  planted 
out  for  the  earliest  crop,  and  the  rest  of  the  tuber  be  allowed  to  push  the 
other  eyes,  <fec.  5.  If  sets  are  scarce,  stems  maybe  layered  •  they  will 
root  and  form  a  second  crop  of  tubers  ;  but  this  must  be  done  early  in  the 
season,  or  before  the  first  set  of  tubers  is  fully  ripe,  though  large  enough  to 
be  fit  for  use." 

An  interesting  paper,  in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal,  on  the  productive- 
ness of  potato  sets,  (for  which  see  the  appendix.)  gives  a  statement  respect- 
ing the  diflerent  kinds  of  sets,  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  Tops,  or  rose  eyes        -       .      -  -  -  -  24.  pounds. 

2.  Bottom  eyes     -             -             -  -  -  -  14^  do 

3.  Strong  eyes,  that  had  sprouted  -  -  -  20^  do 

4.  Later  eyes,  that  had  not  sprouted  -  -  -  16  do 

5.  Cut  downwards,  with  protuberance  -  -  -  14  do 

6.  Cut  upwards,  without  protuberance  -  -  -  14  do 

7.  Nipple  eyes     -             -             -  -  -  -     7i^  do 

8.  As  in  No.  5    -             -             -  -  -  -  20^  do 

9.  As  in  No.  G    -             -             -  -  -  -  14  do 

10.  As  in  No.  7    -  -  -  -  -  -     6  do 

11.  Deep  eyed  sets   -         -  -  -  -  -  1 1  do 

12.  Shallow-eyed  sets,  disposed  to  nipple  -  -  -  11^  do 

13.  Deep  eyed,  mixed  with  a  red  potato    -  -  -     8"  do 

14.  Deep-eyed,  mixed  with  a  red  potato     -  -  -  16  do 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  states,  that  from  18  large  cut  pota- 
toes, weighing  7^  pounds,  last  spring,  he  took  176  fine  £coops  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  deep,  which  weighed  4J  pounds.  An  acre  planted 
in  rows,  4  feet  asunder,  the  sets  9  inches  apart,  would  take  14,520  sets, 
weighing  only  3  cwt.  1  stone;  with  refuse,  fit  for  food,  2  cwt.  and  3  stone. 
Mr,  Gray,  of  Dilston,  in  the  Chronicle  of  October  25,  gives  an  account  of 
an  experiment  on  the  comparative  produce  of  autumn  and  spring  planted 
potatoes,  the  results  of  which  he  describes  as  being  thus  :  "  The  average 
length  of  the  drill  rows  required  to  fill  the  sack — 

Of  October  planting,  was  -----  30  yards 

Of  November  plantmg,  was  -  -  -  -  32   do 

Of  December  planting,  was  -  -  -  -  32  do 

Of  March  planting,  was     -  -  -  -  -  44   do 

Of  April  planting,  was      -  -  -  -  -  45  do 

Which  leaves  to  the  October  planting  an  increase  of  one-third  over  that 
of  April." 

J.  A.   Dorant,  of  St.  Albans,  says,  in  favor  of  autumn  planting,  that  it 
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seemsto  protect  from  the  blight.  He  states  that  his  crop,  on  being  taken 
up,  is  found  to  be  a  fair  average  one — free  from  murrain  or  any  disease  ;  as 
clean  and  fine  flavored  as  he  ever  dressed. 

In  a  pamphlet  by  R.  Arthur,  he  recommends  the  hybridization  of  pota- 
toes, to  obtain  the  best  seed.  The  method  is  the  following :  '•  Select  6  or 
12  superior  healthy  varieties  ;  place  one  tuber  of  each  in  a  warm  situation, 
and  cover  it  with  earth.  When  the  eyes  have  sprung  4  or  5  inches,  take 
the  strongest  one  from  each  tuber,  with  a  good  set  to  it.  Put  each  set  into 
a  good  flower  pot,  and  cover  it  about  four  inches  with  peat  earth  and  rot- 
ten dung.  Bury  the  pots  to  the  brim  in  a  warm  place  till  the  stem  grows  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  Then  turn  the  pot  wpside  down,  holding  the 
stem  of  the  potato  between  the  two  inside  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Lift 
avv^ay  the  pot,  and  so  leave  the  ball  of  mould  entire.  The  yaung  potatoes 
will  be  on  the  outside  of  the  ball.  Remove  these  carefully,  and  also  the  old 
set  if  it  is  there.  Plant  the  set  out  in  a  rich  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  west  or 
south  aspect  wall,  and  water  ii  well.  Train  each  plant  by  a  single  stem  on  the 
wall,  and  give  it  liquid  manure  in  dull  showery  weather.  When  the  flowers 
appear,thin  them  out  with  scissors,  and  leave  only  one  or  two  of  the  strongest. 
The  moment  they  begin  to  expand,  cautiously  open  each  flower,  and  with 
small  scissors  or  tweezers  remove  the  fine  little  anthers,  leaving  the  centre 
■stigma.  The  next  morning  procure  a  full-blown  potato  from  the  field,  and 
dust  the  pollen  of  its  anthers  over  the  stigma  of  the  flower  so  prepared.  Do 
this  again  the  next  morning.  In  this  way  hybrids  or  mules  can  be  obtained 
between  any  two  plants  of  natural  affinities.  Remove  early  any  young 
potatoes  which  may4K  produced  near  the  surface ;  and  so  the  plant,  when 
well  grown  and  not  producing  potatoes,  will  produce,  says  Mr.  Arthur, 
-enormous  seed  plums,  which  will  produce  some  hundred  varieties  of  blacks, 
whites,  reds,  <fcc.  The  sorts  should  be  labelled,  &c.  The  plum,  when 
ripe,  is  to  be  preserved  from  frost  till  shrivelled,  &c.,  and  then  the  pulp 
may  be  mixed  with  peat  mould  till  sowing  time." 

Mr.  Arthur  strenuously  urges  that  if  potatoes  are  cut  for  planting,  it 
should  be  in  the  autumn,  and  not  in  the  spring.  He  seems  to  suppose  that 
mueh  of  the  evil  arises  from  the  latter  practice.  He  says,  "  it  may  be  cut  at 
any  timedurino;  its  dormant  repose,  as  it  is  protected  durins:  the  winter." 
But,  he  says,  "it  is  contrary  to  nature  to  dissect  it  at  the  only  stage  of  its 
annual  life,  when  we  know  all  other  plants  bleed  excessively  if  wounded." 
Curl  and  wet  rot  he  thinks  to  be  "  produced  by  the  effects  of  wet  land  or 
wet  cold  seasons  operating  on  the  set,  and  surcharging  the  empty  bled  ves- 
sels  with  cold  unnatural  sap,"  &c. 

In  another  pamphlet  which  has  been  called  out  by  the  prevalent  disease, 
the  author  says  that  he  considers  the  great  error  to  be  in  "  planting  the 
seed  in  a  quantity  of  dung  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  drill."  He  would  place 
the  potato  in  the  clear  soil,  on  the  back  of  the  half-drill  formed  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  plough,  which  half-drill  should  be  made  larger  than  ordinary, 
to  bring  the  seed  as  near  the  centre  of  the  drill  as  possible,  the  manure  hav- 
ing  been  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  and  dug  in.  He  also  recommends 
attention  to  the  selection  of  varieties  by  adoption  of  some  of  the  inferior 
kinds  less  liable  to  disease. 

la  the  appendix  No.  6,  amono^  other  papers  will  be  found  a  list  of  queries 
by  Professor  Johnston,  to  aid  him  in  the  investigation  of  the  disease.  This 
will  be  useful  in  directing  the  researches  of  farmers  and  observers  another 
year.     As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  rot  described  by  Von  Marlius,  ia 
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Germany,  in  1842,  we  have  also  added  some  papers  on  this  subject ;  one  of 
them,  translated  from  his  report  as  found  in  the  Central  Blatt  des  Land- 
wirthschaftlichen  Yereins,  of  Bavaria,  on  purpose  for  this  report.  It  was 
our  intention  to  have  subjoined  extracts  also  from  another  work  of  his  on 
potatoes,  as  likewise  translations  from  the  German,  Belgian,  and  Freach 
Professors,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  reached  us.  It  v/ill  be  seen,  we  think, 
that  the  disease  in  Europe  greatly  resembles  that  in  this  country  ;  though  it 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  occasionally  modified  by  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances in  the  two  countries.  We  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  its 
cause,  (fee,  as,  amid  such  conflicting  testimony,  it  seems  advisable  to  wait 
for  more  light.  The  great  importai;ce  of  the  subject  will  form  a  sufficient 
apology  for  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  it.  Our  aim  has  been  to  furnish, 
as  well  as  we  might,  a  condensed  view  of  the  progress  of  ihe  disease  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  asd  this  we  have  had  to  do  by  devoting  much  lime  and 
labor  to  collating  a  vast  number  of  papers,  letters,  pamphlets,  &G.,some  of 
the  most  prominent  and  useful  of  which  we  have  placed  in  full  in  our  ap- 
pendices. We  believe  that  we  have  not  passed  over  any  opinion  of  impor- 
tance. This  mass  of  materials  Vv^ill  be  more  readily  at  command  for  observ- 
ers another  year,  and  perhaps  may  afford  important  aid  in  anticipating 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  future.  The  theories  may  ail 
be  wreng;  but  the  evil  exists,  and  it  will  be  a  real  benefit  to  our  country, 
and  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  its  ravages  may  be  checked  and  ter- 
minated. 

The  American  Institute,  in  a  late  session  in  New  York,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

''  Resolved^  That  the  alarming  situationof  a  great  part  of  the  world  at  this 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  called  the  rot  in  potatoes,  requires  the 
most  active,  prompt,  and  untiring  exertions  of  all  the  producers  of  this  most 
important  production  to  subdue,  if  possible,  the  frightful  ravages  of  this 
disease,  and  to  prove,  by  successful  experiment,  that  the  country  which 
originally  produced  this  valuable  root,  one  of  the  most  sustained  sources 
of  subsistence  to  the  population  of  Europe  as  well  as  our  ov/n  country,  can 
provide  a  remedy  to  prevent  its  extinction." 

HAY. 

Hay  is  a  more  important  crop  in  New  England  and  some  of  the  middle 
States  than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  vast  prairies  ot  the 
west,  and  the  moderate  climate  of  the  south  and  southwest,  allowing  pas- 
turing even  during  the  winter  months,  render  the  cultivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish grasses  less  an  object  of  attention  in  those  sections  of  our  country. 

The  crop  of  hay  seems  to  have  been  very  good  in  Maine.  The  Maine 
Farmer,  speaking  of  it,  says,  July  11 :  "  The  grass  crop,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, will  be  light;  nothing  near  an  average  one.  In  many  newly  laid 
down  fields  we  noticed  that  the  ground  was  hardly  covered  with  a  decent 
mantle  of  green,  the  clover  having  heen  winter  killed.  The  old  and  middle 
aged  mowing  fields,  with  but  few  exceptions,  along  the  whole  route,  looked 
remarkably  thin,  and,  unless  the  late  propitious  rains  have  given  the  grass  a 
healthy  and  unprecedented  impetus,  the  grovvth  will  be  small,  and  the  crop 
harvested  not  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  farmers  and 
supply  the  village  markets."  Again,  July  31:  "  Our  farmers  are  in  the 
midst  of  this  important  harvest,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that,  alihough 
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the  season  was  at  first  very  unfavorable  for  grass,  and  promised  a  scanty- 
return,  the  results  are  very  good.  In  this  vicinity  the  crop  is  nearly  as 
abundant  as  it  was  .last  season,  and  the  quality  is  undoubtedly  far  better. 
For  the  last  week  the  weather,  owing  to  the  frequent  showers,  has  been 
rather  unfavorable  for  getting  the  hay  into  the  barn  ;  but  the  benefit  that 
has  resulted  to  the  other  crops  from  the  seasonable  rains  more  than  coun- 
terbalances this  trovible."  Again  :  "  We  are  happy  to  state,  that  although 
the  season  was  at  first  very'unfavorable  for  grass,  and  promised  a  scanty  re- 
turn, the  results  are  very  good.  In  this  vicinity  the  crop  is  nearly  as  abundant 
as  it  was  the  last  season,  and  the  quality  is  undoubtedly  far  better."  At  an 
earlier  date  the  Norridgewock  Press  says :  "  Vegetation  of  all  kinds  along 
the  Kennebeck  looks  extremely  promismg.  Hay  seems  likely  to  turn  out 
as  abundant  as  last  year."  There  was  probably  a  small  increase,  there- 
fore, as  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  was  a  good  one,  of  perhaps  five  per 
cent.  In  New  Hampshire  the  drought  was  so  severe  as  to  cut  off  the  crop 
to  a  large  extent.  By  some  the  falling  off  is  put  as  high  as  "  fifty  per  cent." 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  believed  to  have  been  "  fifteen 
per  cent,  less."  Further  west,  and  in  the  central  southern  section  of  the 
State,  it  is  estimated  at  ^=  twenty-five  per  cent,  less."  A  correspondent  still 
higher  up  on  the  Connecticut  river  writes  thus  :  "  Long  continued  dryness 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  hay  crop  as  to  quantity,  though  the  quality  is 
considered  to  be  unusually  good.  Taking  both  into  consideration,  the 
regular  crop  cannot  ^e  well  estimated  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  ave- 
rage one.  The  copious  rains  of  August  caused  the  grass  to  spring  up  with 
unusual  vigor,  and  .the  aftermath,  or  second  cutting,  was  more  productive 
than  common,  and  the  feed  in  the  pastures  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
was  unusually  good.  Fields  recently  laid  down  to  grass,  and  which  were 
in  good  condition,  suffered  none,  unless  the  land  was  very  light  and  sandy  ;. 
on  the  contrary,  many  new  pieces  of  mowing  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop, 
while  such  as  had  been  in  grass  for  three  or  four  years  yielded  very  scantily. 
Farmers  are  apt  to  let  their  grass  remain  too  long — as  long,  indeed,  as  it 
will,  in  ordinary  seasons,  yield  a  barely  remunerating  crop  ;  and  thus  they 
are  sure  to  suffer  when  the  summer  is  even  but  a  little  drier  than  common. 
Did  a  better  organized  and  shorter  system  of  rotation  prevail,  it  seems  prob- 
abie  that  such  a  drought  as  that  of  last  season  would  have  injured  the  hay 
crop  but  little."  The  crop  for  the  whole  State  (regard  being  had  to  the 
proportion  the  counties  bear  in  the  returns  of  the  census)  is  believed  to  have 
been  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  in  1844. 

The  severe  drought  also  affected  the  crop  in  Yermont,  although,  it  is 
believed,  not  equally  with  that  in  New  Hampshire.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  State  it  fell  off  perhaps  "  ten  per  cent.;"  in  the  upper  it  appears  to  have 
been  "about  the  same"  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  whole  decrease  was 
probably  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  Some  fine  crops  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
mg  been  presented  for  premium  at  the  fairs,  &c.;  but  these,  as  they  are 
secured  by  extraordinary  means,  form  nofair  criterion  as  to  the  general 
crop.  Five  acres,  in  one  case,  yielded  372  000  pounds,  or  about  3^  tons 
and  440  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  was  produced  by  means  of  top-dressing 
and  irrigation. 

Another  account  is  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  H.  P.  Hickock,  of  this  place,  (Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  Free  Press)  gathered  in  from  2i  acres  of  meadow,  last  week,, 
thirteen  great  loads  of  hay  in  good  order.  The  hay  was  herds^rass,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  red  clover  and  red  top  ;  and  the  loads  are  estimated  by 
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the  hands  in  the  field  at  one  ton  each.  This  field  was  cleared  of  piae 
stumps,  and  heavily  manured,  some  25  years  aofo.  Since  then  it  has  inva- 
riably produced  large  crops,  mostly  of  hay,  and  with  ve*ry  little  manure  of 
any  description.  Five  tons  of  the  best  hay  to  the  acre  is  something  for  the 
most  fertile  district  of  country  to  tell  of." 

The  accounts  of  this  crop  in  July  and  August,  in  Massachusetts,  are  dis- 
couraging. Thus  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  of  July  14,  says  :  "  We 
had  in  this  vicinity  last  week  six  good  hay  days,  and  much  of  our  early  hay 
was  secured.  It  is  now  the  14th,  and  the  weather  is  quite  dry  enough  for 
any  purpose.  We  shall  expect  no  rain,  but  of  nights  and  on  Sundays,  till 
haying  is  over.  This  is  the  week  for  herdsgrass,  red  top,  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  spear  grasses."  Later  in  the  month,  "  the  Greenfield  Gazette  reports 
t!*ie  grass  crop  as  light,  and  states  that  many  farmers  have  commenced  their 
haying  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  crops  will  not  be  mare  than  two  thirds  yield." 
And  in  August  it  is  said :  "  The  crop  of  grass,  however,  is  generally  light, 
and  will  probably  not  much  exceed  the  consumption." 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  thought  that  the  drought  les- 
sened the  crop  of  English  hay  "  25  per  cent."  Fresh  meadow  hay  was 
^'  10  per  ceiut.  better  ;"  and  salt  hay  also  gave  an  increase.  In  the  central, 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  deficiency  is  difierently  estimated  in 
different  towns,  from  '•  10  to  40  per  cent."  In  the  interior,  "  10  to  15  per 
cent,  less  ;"  while  in  the  western  section  it  probably  fell  off  "  one-quarter." 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivaior,  writing  from  Berkshire  county, 
in  the  early  part  of  July,  says  :  '^  The  crop  of  grass  is  now  very  light,  and 
should  it  be  cut  at  the  usual  time  of  haying,  there  would  probably  be  a  fall- 
ing off"  of  one-half,  from  last  year.  But  the  rains  which  have  commenced 
falling  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  have  given  it  a  new  countenance ; 
and,  should  July  be  a  wet  rrionth,  there  may  yet  be  a  supply."  The  general 
effect  of  the  drought  probably  reduced  the  crop  for  the  whole  State  25  per 
cent. 

The  crop  of  Rhode  Island  is  believed  to  have  been  better  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  Connecticut  there  was  some  decrease — probably  15  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  hay  crop  in  New  York  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Great 
complaint  is  made  of  the  drought.  Thus  the  agricultural  report  for  July,  in 
one  of  the  public  journals,  says  :  '-  We  have  had  a  miserable  season  from  the 
commencement.  May  and  June  were  unusually  dry  months,  and  July  has 
exceeded  them  all.  The  grass  never  looked  worse.  Clover  ripened  pre- 
maturely, and  was  cut  out  of  season.  The  yield  was  hardly  enough  to 
pay  for  the  labor.  Timothy  grass  suffered  less,  but  the  crop,  although  se- 
cured in  beautiful  weather,  turned  out  to  be  less  than  half  the  usual  yield.'' 
We  have  never  known  the  pastures  to  look  so  uninviting.  The  ground 
is  apparently  burnt  up.  Vegetation  where  the  grass  has  been  cut  is  dead. 
The  springs  are  dry,  and  low  grounds  that  are  usually  wet  and  swampy 
are  as  dry  as  the  hills.  Cattle  show  the  poverty  of  the  pastures  by  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  cows  fail  to  supply  the  usual  quantity  of  milk."  And 
the  sam.e  paper,  for  August,  says:  "  The  rains  came  too  late  to  help  this 
indispensable  crop,  except  on  the  salt  meadows.  The  yield  of  the  uplands 
is  a  failure  ;  but  the  salt  grass,  which  is  an  important  article,  is  turning  out 
remarkably  well.  The  rains  have  fallen  so  seasonably,  that  the  second 
cutting  will,  in  many  places,  be  uncommonly  large.  The  change  between 
July  and  August  can  hardly  be  realized.     The  fields  that  wete  a  month 
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^ago  burnt  up  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  afford   the  promise  of  a  spear  of 
living  grass,  are  now^  clotlied  in  the  richest  ^reen.'^ 

A  Troy  paper  of  July  also  states,  ihat  "  the  grass  crop  will  not  be  more 
than  an  average  one." 

A  paper  in  Buffalo  gives  the  following  statement  in  July,  respecting  the 
hay  crop  in  that  region  :  "  We  shall  have  a  lighter  crop  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  made  in  this  country.  Thousands  of  acres  have  not  yielded  half 
a  ton  to  the  acre.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  crop  will  not  yield  more  than 
one  third.  Farmers  ore  devising  ways  and  means  to  meet  this  alarming 
«tate  of  things.  All  the  stock  that  can  be  possibly  spared  will  be  sold  or 
slaughtered.  Sheep  will  be  slaughtered  by  the  thousands,  because  thej^ 
pay  better  than  any  other  stock,  and  wool  has  been  low,  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts higher  in  proportion.  There  will  not  be  near  as  many  sheep  win- 
tered the  coming  winter  as  there  was  last.  The  decrease  will  be  a  great 
many  m®re  than  the  increase  this  year." 

In  the  Batavia  Times,  in  August:  '•  Grass,  though  not  half  the  usual 
quantity,  is  excellent  in  quality  ;  one  ton  being  equal  to  H  ton  inordinary 
seasons." 

Complaints  respecting  the  crop  are  also  made  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  State.  I'he  accounts  from  other  sources  represent  the  crop  in  gen- 
era! as  light.  In  some  (ew  cases  it  may  have  been  an  average,  but  in  most 
cases  it  fell  from  "  10  to  25  per  cent. ;"  in  some  instances  even  "  50  per 
cent."  In  Westchester  and  Rockland  counties,  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
somewhat  more.  Further  up  the  river  the  decrease,  in  some  cases,  is  rated 
at  '-40  per  cent."  greater  than  in  1844,  and  northward  from  "  25  to  50  per 
cent."  In  Ulster  and  Delaware  counties,  about  the  same  decrease.  In 
Otsego,  Schoharie,  and  vicinity,  it  wa.s  considered  "  an  average  crop,''  and 
•of  ''  a  very  superior  quality."  Along-  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  northward, 
from  •■  15  to  25  per  cent.''  less.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  to  the 
east,  the  decline  was  from  "20  to  25  per  c«nt.,"  on  account  of  the  frosts 
late  in  the  spring,  and  the  dry  weather  succeeding.  Towards  the  lake  it 
was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  decreased  ;  while  as  we  proceed  westerly,  in 
ail  the  counties,  there  was  a  lessening  of  the  crop  from  "  20  to  25  per  cent." 
at  the  north,  and  from  "  10  to  15  per  cent."  south  and  southwest.  The 
falling  off  for  (he  whole  Sfate  was  probably  about  25  per  cent. 

The  crop  of  hay  in  New  Jersey  seems,  also,  to  have  been  quite  light.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  State  the  droug^ht  was  felt  so  severely  that  it  is 
thought  the  decrease  was  from  "  33  to  40  per  cent.^  In  the  central  section 
of  the  State,  also,  it  is  said  to  have  been  very  light ;  indeed,  "  about  one- 
feurth"  of  the  usual  crop.  Still  lower  down  there  was  a  similar  decrease, 
as  we  may  see  from  the  following  extract  in  reference  to  one  kind  of  grass  : 
"  The  crop  of  herdseed  grass  in  Salem  county,  New  Jersey,  the  present 
year,  will  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year  at  least  two-thirds,  occasioned  by 
the  frosts  last  spring,  and  the  drought  that  followed  during  the  summer. 
Salem  county  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the  herdsgrass  seed  for  market 
of  the  w^hole  Union."  The  decrease  for  the  whole  State  must  have  been 
from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  early  promise  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  among  the  foremost  of  the 
States  in  the  amount  of  this  crop,  was  good  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  severe 
drought,  it  fell  off  almost  every  where.  la  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
the  decrease  is  estimated  at  "  25  per  cent."  In  Chester  county,  "  one-half ;" 
Lancaster  nearly  as  much—"  30  or  40  per  cent."    The  crop,  we  are  told, 
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was  ''  very  lighl"  in  general.  "  Some  well  informed  farmers  think  it  was  not 
more  than  5U  per  cent,  of  last  year's. crop  ;  others  are  of  opinion  the  dif- 
ference was  not  so  great."  Our  informant  inclines  to  the  latter  view.  In 
the  counties  of  Adams  and  York,  lying  along  the  line  of  Maryland  and  the 
Susquehannah,  it  is  judged  to  have  been  "56  per  cent,  less."  In  the  east 
central  section  of  the  State  there  was  "not  more  than  half  a  crop."  The 
deficiency  was  not  so  great  probably  in  Columbia,  Luzerne,  and  Wyoming*^ 
while  in  the  northwestern  counties,  towards  the  centre,  the  falling  off  fronfp 
the  crop  of  1844  is  fixed  as  high  as  "30  per  cent."  We  believe  that  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  less  will  not  be  too  great  an  average  for  the  whole  Slate. 

The  same  was  no  doubt  the  case  with  Delaware  and  Maryland.  In  the 
northeastern  section  the  decrease  is  rated  as  high  as  "  one-third."  Virginia, 
with  the  States  lying  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  raised  but  compara- 
tively little  hay ;  and  hence  it  is  not  easy  to  get  any  very  definite  informa- 
tion respecting  them.  The  drouoht,  however,  was  severe,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  accounts  of  other  crops.  The  lessening  of  the  crop 
from  that  of  1844  in  Central  Virginia  was  great,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  totally  destroyed.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
on  the  Kanawha  and  its  branches,  the  decrease  is  estimated  at  "  40  per  cent." 
According  to  the  best  judgment  we  can  form,  one  third  less  than  the  crop 
of  1844  may  be  considered  rather  under  than  over  the  truth. 

The  universal  account  both  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  is  at  least 
"50  per  cent,  less."  The  Southern  Planter,  speaking  of  this  section,  says  : 
"  The  clover  crop  has  probably  suffered  most,  both  the  crop  of  this  spring 
and  the  last ;  and  we  regret  it  the  more,  because  this  great  improver,  owing 
to  the  low  price  at  which  the  seed  has  been  sold,  has  been  very  extensively 
seeded."  In  Georgia,  likewise,  the  drought  greatly  injured  the  crop  ;  and 
in  Alabama,  also  ;  but  in  this  latter  State,  probably  not  as  much  as  in  the 
former.  In  Tennessee,  in  some  parts  the  crop  fell  off,  and  in  others  was 
improved.  In  Kentucky,  the  decrease  is  said  to  have  been  *'  16,  20,  30," 
and  even  in  some,  sections  probably  "  50  per  cent." 

The  hay  crop  also  suffered  greatly  in  Ohio.  The  report  of  jurors  from 
various  counties,  as  furnished  in  one  of  the  public  journals,  is  as  follows  .-^ 
Lake  county — "Grass  crop  light  ;  not  more  than  one  half,  or  one-third." 
Highland — "  Very  light."  Meigs — Grass,  "  two  thirds  of  last  year's  crop."' 
Fairfield — "  Very  light."  Guernsey — "  About  a  half  crop."  Hamilton— 
*'Hay  crop  smaller  than  usual,  and  inferior  in  quality."  Butler,  Warren, 
and  Preble — *'  MRch  as  in  Hamilton." 

The  accounts  otherwise  obtained  are  similar.  In  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion, on  the  Reserve,  it  is  judged  to  have  fallen  off  "  two  thirds,  if  not  more." 
The  same  was  the  case  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  and 
Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  central  counties.  In  the  immediate  central  coihi- 
ties,  including  Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland,  it  is  considered  to  have 
been  from  "20  to  25  per  cent,  better;"  and  the  decrease  was  not  so  great 
as  in  some  of  the  other  sections;  probably  not  more  than  "  15  per  cetit.  ;'^ 
while  in  the  southwest  the  drought  caused  a  great  falling  off  of  the  amount 
made,  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State  the  crop  was  "20  to  50 
per  cent,  less."  It  was  much  injured  by  late  and  heavy  frosts,  and  a  severe 
and  protracted  drought.  While  in  the  northwestern  and  alone  the  lake, 
towards  the  centre,  west,  it  is  variously  estimated  at  a  decrease  of  from  "  20 
to  50  per  cent.,"  and  even  higher.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  was 
a  large  falling  off  of  the  hay  crop,  and  we  believe  we  are  vvnthin  bounds 
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when  we  put  it  at  an  average  of  one  third  less  than  the  crop  of  1844,  which 
was  a  considerable  gain  over  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  We  should 
say  that  this  was,  if  it  needs  any  correction,  too  small  a  d^^daction,  and  per- 
haps the  falling  off  should  be  fixed  as  high  as  40  to  60  per  cent.  The 
Painesville  Telegraph,  speaking  of  the  region  near  the  lake,  says:  ^' They 
are  forming  clubs  and  sending  forth  men  to  secure  the  grass  that  grows  on 
the  prairies  in  great  abundance,  and  free  to  all  ;  and  in  the  fall  thiSKgaltle 
will  be  driven  out  to  be  kept  through  the  winter,  and  returned  again  in  the 
spring." 

As  early  as  June  it  is  stated  of  the  Indiana  crop,  in  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal,  that  "grass  in  the  State  will  be  light — the  recent  rains  being  too  late 
to  be  of  benefit  to  this  crop."  In  July  the  prospect  was  belter.  Thus,  the 
Indiana  Farmer  says :  "The  grass  has  thickened  up  since  the  copious 
rains,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  There  is  enous^h  old  hay  in  the  coun- 
try to  afford  very  nearly  a  supply  for  the  year,  even  if  the  present  crop 
wholly  failed." 

Other  notices  are  like  the  following :  '•  Peru,  in  Miami  county. — Grass  is 
almost  an  entire  failure  in  this  county,  in  consequence  of  the  drought  and 
cold."  ''  Wabash  county. — The  crop  of  grass  v/as  bad  generally— not, 
perhaps,  more  than  half  the  ordinary  crop  ;  the  dry  weather  in  May  and 
June  nearly  destroyed  it." — Indiana  Farmer. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  from  Richmond,  in  Indiana, 
describes  the  crop  thus :  ''  Grass,  owing  to  the  drought,  is  mostly  light, 
though  better  than  the  farmers  had  anticipated."  The  Indianapolis  Senti- 
nel also  speaks  of  the  grass  as  about  almost  totally  to  fail.  The  almost 
universal  estimate  we' obtain  from  all  parts  of  the  State  by  other  sources  is, 
that  there  was  a  great  falling  off— 50  per  cent,  from  the  crop  of  1844.  In 
the  central  section,  towards  the  west  and  northwest,  it  may  have  been  some- 
what better ;  perhaps  not  more  than  30  per  cent.  less. 

Illinois,  with  her  extensive  prairies,  cu  tivates  but  little  hay;  and  Mis- 
souri still  less.  In  the  section  of  the  State  west  of  the  Illinois,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  or  the  central  western,  it  was  better  by  20  per  cent.  I'he 
heavy  rains  of  last  year  (1844)  greatly  injured  it  there.  In  other  parts  it 
fell  off  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  In  Michigan,  in  general,  it  fell  off.  In  the 
eastern  central  section  it  is  put  as  low  as  "  three-quarters  less."  Southeast, 
and  along  the  southern  border,  the  decrease  is  thought  not  to  have  been  so 
great ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  estimates  the  decrease  from 
the  crop  of  1844  at  "  10  per  cent,  less."  Probably,  for  the  whole  State,  the 
falling  off  could  not  have  been  less  than  15  or  20  per  cent. 

In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  there  appears  to  have  been  a  general  increase. 
Many  persons  who  settle  in  those  sections  have  been  accustomed  to  this 
crop,  and  therefore  it  receives  considerable  attention.  If  we  should  reckon 
the  hay  made  from  the  wild  prairies,  they  would  each,  both  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, exceed  100,000  tons.  The  whole  crop  of  hay,  therefore,  for  the 
United  States,  is  estimated  at  14,065,000  tons. 

We  have  met  with  a  number  of  interesting  articles  connected  with  the 
-hay  crop,  especially  relating  to  the  time  of  cuttings  quantity/  of  seed  to  be 
vsed.  modes  of  cuitivatAng^  and  preserving  i^,  which  may  be  useful  and 
interesting ;  and  as  such,  we  shall  here  make  allusion  to  them,  either  by 
full  quotations  or  in  substance. 

The  Michigan  Farmer  gives  the  following  as  a  good  method  for  prevent- 
ing must  or  mow-burn  in  hay;  "  Take  a  number  of  smooth  poles  and  lay 
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the  butt  ends  outside,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  pulled  out ;  let  the  mow 
or  stack  settle  for  a  few  days,  then  pull  them  out ;  this  will  leave  a  passage 
for  the  air  into  the  hay,  that  will  insure  it  against  must  or  mow-burn  lor 
some  distance  around  the  holes." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says  :  "  People  differ  as  to  the 
quantity  of  clean  timothy  seed  to  sow  on  the  acre.  Some  say  half  a  gallon ; 
and  one  man  told  me  to  sow  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  I  believe,  from 
twelve  years'  experience,  that,  on  our  rich  prairies,  from  four  to  six  quarts 
will  be  sufficient ;  and  if  the  ground  is  well  set,  do  not  let  the  grass  get  too 
lipe  before  cutting,  as  it  will  scatter  seed  and  soon  get  the  ground  so  that  it 
will  bind  out,  as  it  is  called." 

As  regards  the  time  for  cutting  hay.  we  quote  as  follows,  from  the  Boston 
Cultivator:  "With  regard  to  ihe  best  time  for  cutting  herdsgrass  for  hay, 
even  practical  men  are  divided  in  opinion.  In  a  late  conversation  with  Mr. 
Isaac  Reeves,  the  proprietor  of  the  large  peach  orchards  in  Delaware,  to 
whom  every  practical  man  looks  up  with  deference  and  the  highest  respect, 
he  observed  :  '  I  will  take  an  old  piece  of  herdsgrass,  that  at  present  yields 
less  than  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  without 
breaking  up,  fresh  seeding,  or  manuring  in  any  way  whatever,  1  will  raise 
the  crop  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  This  1  will  do  by  merely  permit- 
ting the  crop  to  stand  until  the  seed  will  just  vegetate  before  cutting.  By 
mowing  the  crop  sooner  than  that,  the  roots  bleed  and  die  out ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  a  second  crop  does  not  spring  up  until  a  long  time  after.  I 
once  purchased  the  fifth  part  of  the  crop  of  timothy  on  one  of  the  islands  ia 
the  Delaware,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  the  grass  on  my  lot  at  the  same 
time  the  other  four  purchasers  cut  theirs  f  but  I  was  called  from  home,  and 
it  was  not  cut  until  the  seeds  would  vegetate.  1  thought  my  hay  was 
spoiled,  but  it  was  preferred  to  all  others  for  horse  feed  ;  and  behold  !  the 
next  year  my  lot  of  land  yielded  double  the  crop  of  the  others,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  it  had  increased  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  ;  having 
overgrown  all  other  grasses — a  uniform  crop,  five  feet  in  height,  and  pre- 
ferred before  all  others  at  the  market.  Since  then  I  have  never  cut  timo- 
thy until  the  seeds  would  just  vegetate.^  Mr.  Phi^ney  considers  early  cut 
hay  the  best  for  dairy  stock ;  for  oxen  and  horses  he  prefers  to  let  it  stand 
longer  ;  the  object  in  the  first  case  being  milk — in  the  last,  flesh  or  strengths 
But  then  comes  the  grand  consideration  :  the  renovation  of  the  crop  by  pre- 
venting the  bleeding  of  the  roots  ;  a  new  idea.  And  would  our  friends  ex- 
amine  the  subject,  and  give  us  the  result  for  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator  ?" 

A  method  of  top-dressing  grain  and  grass  crops  is  used  in  England, 
which  is  there  called  Gurneyism,  from  the  inventor  and  introducer.  It 
consists  of  covering  grass  land  with  straw,  &c.,  and  allowing  this  covering 
to  lie  till  the  grass  springs  through  it  (which  it  does  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity) to  the  desired  length,  and  then  raking  it  off  to  allow  the  beasts  to  reach 
the  pasture.  This  is  then  applied  to  another  piece,  and  then  removed  and 
applied  again  as  long  as  the  straw  and  covering  will  answer  to  be  applied 
conveniently.  The  following  is  the  account  as  given  from  English  papers 
by  the  American  Farmer:  "  Covering  grain  and  grass  crops  witli  straw^ — 
The  Hon.  G.  G«rney,of  Woodleigh,  Cornwall,  England,  has  been  success- 
fully experimenting  with  straw,  rashes,  and  brushwood  as  a  top  dressing- 
for  grain  and  grass  crops.  He  applies  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  straw  to  the 
statute  acre,  by  spreading  it  evenly  over  the  crop  while  growing,  any 
time  between  the  months  of  April  and  October ;  and  when  an^eatiy  crop  of 
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^ass  may  be  desirable,  he  spreads  the  straw  in  the  latter  part  of  February. 
Thus  far  his  experiments  have  been  tried  upon  wheat,  vetches,  meadow- 
grass,  and  clover  lea  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  prove  equally 
beneticial  if  applied  to  any  other  of  the  families  of  small  grain  and  grasses. 
Mr.  Gurney,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  remarks,  that 
the  instances  of  benefit  are  numerous,  and  that  there  is  not  one  upon  record 
where  it  has  failed,  except  in  cases  where  too  great  a  quantity  of  covering  has- 
been  applied,  or,  which  is  by  far  the  more  general,  where  too  Utile  has^ 
been  applied."  At  a  meeting  of  the  East  Cornwall  Experimental  Club,  Mr. 
Gurney  made  the  following  remarks  :  "  About  seven  weeks  since  I  covered 
half  a  field  of  three  acres  of  grass  in  this  manner,  and  about  a  fortnight 
since,  when  examined,  the  increase  was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
pounds  per  acre  over  the  other  part  of  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  the  straw 
was  raked  off  and  laid  in  rows  about  twelve  feet  apart  on  the  field;  115 
sheep  were  then  put  into  the  field  with  a  view  to  eat  it  down  as  quickly  as 
passible  ;  and  afier  they  had  been  there  about  a  week,  they  were  succeeded 
by  26  bullocks,  to  eat  off  the  long  grass  which  the  sheep  had  left.  The 
field  was  eaten  as  bare  as  possible.  The  same  straw  was  now  thrown  again 
over  the  same  portion  of  the  field  from  which  it  had  been  raked  ;  and  on  in- 
spection this  morning,  I  found  the  action  going  on  under  it  as  powerfully 
as  before."  Mr.  Gurney  thought  that  the  sheep,  on  the  first  raking  off  of 
the  straw,  were  not  so  fond  of  the  grass  as  they  were  of  that  uncovered  ; 
but  after  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  he  thought  they 
rather  preferred  it.  He  had  now  forty  acres  under  operation,  and  he  had 
grass  where  his  neighbors  had  none.  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
says,  in  reference  to  this  mode,  "  Mr.  Gurney's  practice  is  to  rake  off  the 
straw,  and  to  feed  the  grass  to  his  sheep  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  This  raking  off  and  reappiication  of  the  straw  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  What  its  rationale  is,  has 
not  as  yet  been  settled  in  England,  nor  in  Russia,  where  experiments  are^ 
being  carried  on  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  settlement,  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  this  straw  dressing  there  are  various  facts,  besides  those  adduced  by 
Mr.  Gurney,  going  to  establish  its  efficiency  in  the  promotion  of  the  growth 
of  such  grain  and  grass  plants  as  it  has  been  applied  to  ;  and  with  those 
facts  to  encourage  experiments,  it  would  be  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice 
of  experience  in  our  country,  were  notour  agriculturists  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Europe.  In  the  south,  especiallyj^ where  the  artificial  grasses  are 
difficult  of  substantial  culture,  we  doubt  not  that  such  dressings  would  be 
found  of  singular  utility.  Where  straw  may  be  found  to  be  scarce,  we 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  substituting  for  it  leaves  and  pine  shatters 
from  the  forests.  These,  fortunately,  can  be  obtained  in  almost  all  situa- 
tions with  us,  and  we  doubt  not  would  prove,  on  trial,  eminently  servicea- 
b]e."~(See  appendix  No.  7.)  * 

Again  :  "  Top  dressing  for  grass  lands. — A  writer  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  lays  it  down  as  the  result  of  his  experiewce,  first,  that  the  proper 
lime  to  top  dress  lands  is  in  the  fall ;  and,  second,  that  the  stock  should  not  be 
permitted  to  run  late  thereon  in  the  fall.  In  support  of  the  first  of  these 
propositions,  he  maintains  that,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and 
soil  being  cold  in  winter,  the  dung  affords  protection  to  the  tend^^r  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  that  whatever  particles  of  fertility  which  may  exist  in  the 
manure  are  in  winter  washed  down  into  the  soil,  and  lose  but  little  of  their 
virtue  by  evaporation,  and  that  the  drying  winds  and  sun  of  summer  are 
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more  injarious  to  the  manures  than  any  drenching  rain  can  be.  Immedi- 
ately alter  the  atunrinal  application  of  manure,  he  recommends  that  the 
meadows  should  be  thoroughly  harrowed.  A  most  v/ise  recommendation 
is  this  ;  one  that  will  greatly  encourage  the  economy  of  the  manure." 

In  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  July  21,  there  is  an  account  of  sailing  in 
grass  and  hay  in  wet  seasons,  which  is  stated  to  be  very  useful.  Mouldy 
hay  put  together  with  salt,  from  8  to  25  pounds  per  ton,  was  better  relished 
by  caltle,  and  did  more  good,  than  sound  hay  stacked  without  salt.  In 
some  instances  hay  stacked  damp  with  salt,  so  that  it  came  out  almost  a 
paste  from  the  rick,  when  opened,  wa?  devoured  with  avidity  by  the  cattle. 
"  In  Germany,  grass  fresh  cut  rs  packed  in  with  one  pound  of  salt  to  the  cwt., 
and  it  is  said  that  it  goes  much  further  than  the  same  quantity  of  grass 
made  into  hay.  A  method  recommended  as  better  is  to  stack  the  green 
grass  or  clover  in  layers,  with  straw  and  old  dry  hay,  sprinkling  salt  on 
each  green  layer.  The  juices  drawn  from  the  grass  by  the  salt  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  straw  or  old  hay,  and  not  only  the  darjip  hay  or  grass  will 
be  made  more  nutritive,  but  the  straw  itself  may  thus  be  brought  towards 
the  state  of  the  green  stalk  by  the  salt  which  it  absorbs,  and  by  which  it  is 
gradually  softened,  and  thus  made  soluble  and  digestible.  The  proportion, 
though  various,  according  to  the  dampness  of  the  grass^  will  be  about  in  this 
ratio:  Good  upland  grass,  cut  in  dry  weather,  contains  about  two-thirds 
of  its  weight  of  water,  or  two  tons  in  three,  and  one  ton  of  straw  will  ab- 
sorb three  tons  of  water  ;  but  as  it  is  not  wanted  wet,  we  may  allow  four 
tons  to  one  ton  of  straw  ;  and  if  the  grass,  by  aid  of  the  salt,  gives  out  half 
of  its  juice,  we  shall  then  have  the  whole  soft  and  damp,  without  bein;^  dis- 
posed to  drop  or  leak.  If  old  hay  is  used  in  place  of  straw,  one-third  or 
one -half  may  be  enough,  as  this  absorbs  less.  For  meadow  grass  or  green 
fodder,  cut  damp,  the  straw  or  old  hay  may  be  increased  in  proportion.  If 
the  hay  is  partly  dried,  none  perhaps  may  be  needed.  The  best  proportion  of 
salt  must  be  decided  by  trial.  One  pound  per  cwt.  may  be  too  little  for 
fresh  grass.  Two  pounds  per  cwt.,  or  about  one-half  bushel  to  the  ton,  is 
thought  to  be  not  more  than  the  cattle  would  relish,  and  which  is  more 
likely  to  preserve  the  whole  in  a  sweet  and  digestible  state.  For  half-dried 
hay  one  pound  per  cwt.  m.ay  be  enough.  Bran  is  said  to  be  a  good  substi- 
tute for  straw  or  old  hay.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  its  liabiliiy  to  fer- 
ment and  heat." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic  v/e  find  an  article  on  the  science 
of  mowings  and  as  the  rules  given  are  simple  and  practical,  we  give 
them  as  Mr.  Pitkin,  by  whom  they  are  communicated  to  that  journal, 
somewhat  quaintly  states  them.  He  says  :  "  It  was  my  good  fortune  (for 
so  I  regard  it)  to  have  had  a  f^.\Y  years'  experience  in  early  life  as  a  practi- 
cal farmer  ;  and  as  I  advanced  frqpi  boyhood,  I  remember,  among  other 
things,  my  first  efforts  and  ultimate  success  in  the  science  of  mowing. 
For  a  time  I  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  my  scyth©  sharp.  This,  how- 
ever, I  found  to  be  indispensable.  No  man  can  approach  any  thing  like  an 
easy  or  good  mower  without  it.  I  had  become  a  good  mower,  when  I  fell 
in  company  with  not  only  a  s^ood  mower,  bat  a  scientific  one  ;  and  after  the 
second  or  third  day,  finding  that  1  could  not  keep  up  with  him  without  do- 
ing myself  an  injury,  and  painful  as  it  was  for  me  to  acknowledge  it,  (for  I 
was  ambitious,)  yet  I  was  compelled  to  call  my  friend  to  a  stand  ia  the 
midst  of  my  swath.  I  said,  '  filr.  Picket,  (for  that  was  his  name,)  if  you 
know  any  thing  which  you  can  communicale  to  me  of  the  skill  of  mowing, 
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I  beg  of  you  to  do  so,  for  I  am  exhausted,  and  I  may  as  well  confess  at 
once  that  1  cannot  keep  up  with  you.'  He  slopped,  came  back,  took  my 
scythe,  and  explained  to  me  the  main  governing  principles.  I  adopted  them, 
and  in  less  than  one  hour  I  could  keep  up  with  him  with  perfect  ease.  In- 
deed, I  had  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  of  physical  strength  than  he  had. 
It  was  science  alone  that  enabled  him  to  lead  me  to  this  extrenje.  During 
the  following  summer  I  came  in  contact  with  about  a  dozen  good  mowers, 
and  I  may  say  some  three  or  four  of  them  professedly  fast  mowers.  I  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  science  I  had  learned  the  preceding  summer.  My  pro- 
fessor not  being  present,  I  could  lead  the  field  with  great  ease  ;  but  1  kept 
the  secret  to  myself.  And  no\v  for  the  art :  I  will  try  to  describe  it. 
1st.  The  scythe  should  hang  natural  and  easy,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  it 
should  be  kept  in  first-rate  order.  2d.  As  you  approach  the  standing  grass 
let  the  heel  of  the  scytiie  move  to  the  very  point  of  commencement,  and 
let  it  stop  the  instant  it  has  done  its  work.  Thus  there  is  nothing  lost  by  a 
backward  or  forward  swing,  if  the  grass  stands  up  so  as  to  admit  of 
moving  on,  measure  witlf  the  eye  the  utmost  capacity  forward  of  your 
scythe;  take  a  quick,  easy  gait,  moving  your  right  foot  well  up  towards 
the  standing^  grass,  and  your  body  with  it,  though  leaning  back  by  bending 
the  knees  a  little  forward,  so  as  to  bring  your  whole  weight  to  bear  upon 
the  scythe  without  twisting  the  body  from  right  to  left,  as  many  do;  thus 
giving  ease  to  each  clip,  and  ability  to  repeat  in  an  advanced  position  with- 
out flitigue. 

"  Note. — If  you  swing  six  inches  too  far  back,  and  six  inches  too  far  in 
pointing  out,  it  makes  24  inches /055/  This  applied  to  a  scientific  for- 
ward motion,  will  give  you  a  great  gain  on  ordinary  mowers." 

The  Boston  Cultivator  contains  a  description,  by  Benjamin  Willard,  of  a 
method  of  recovering  pastures^  which  he  says  is  very  useful,  and  can  be 
applied  without  manure.  His  account  is  thus  presented^  •'  This  is  to  turn 
them  over  the  last  of  July,  or  as  soon  after  as  business  will  permit,  and  sow 
two  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  bush  in  the  grass  seed.  I  sow  one 
bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre  after  the  rye  is  up  ;  and  when  it  is  well  up  I 
turn  on  sheep.  In  the  spring,  I  again  dress  it  with  plaster,  and  give  it  one 
bushel  of  red-top  to  the  acre,  and  keep  sheep  enough  on  it  to  prevent  its 
rising  till  the  last  of  May :  then  cattle  may  be  put  on  if  desired.  It  will 
last  through  the  summer,  and  produce  abundantly  till  the  grass  is  well 
rooted.  Pastures  thus  treated  will  look  surprisingly  verdant,  and  will  last 
several  years.  Nothing  suits  sheep  and  calves  better  than  the  rye.  The 
same  course  may  be  pursued  with  exhausted  land  or  bushy  pastures.  1 
prefer  to  keep  sheep  there  the  first  year,  as  they  keep  every  spire  of  it  close, 
and  thus  make  it  spread,  and  they  manure  it  more  equally  than  cattle,  and 
do  not  injure  the  grass,  in  its  tender  statCj  with  their  feet." 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  we  find  mention  of  two  new  species  of  clover,  (which 
are  described  as  follows  by  M.  Vilmorin,  in  the  Bon  Jardinier  ;)  one  of  which 
is  the  hybrid,  and  the  other  the  elegant.  The  elegant  clover  was  for  a  time 
considered  identical  with  the  hybrid,  which  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  ;  but 
when  growing  together,  the  diff'erences  are  stated  to  be  striking.  "  The  latter 
is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  former,  and  the  color  of  its  flowers  is  a 
brighter  rose,  shaded  with  white  in  the  centre,  while  the  elegant  trefoil  has 
rather  dull  reddish  rose  colored  blossoms  alike  in  every  part  of  the  flower- 
head.  The  appearance  of  the  herbage  is  different ;  the  hybrid  clover  has 
17 
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dark  and  bright  foliage,  and  that  of  the  elegant  is  pale  and  unequal ;  the 
leaflets  of  the  latter  are  also  marked  with  a  brown  band,  like  common  clover, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  hybrid.  Another  character  of  the  hybrid  is, 
that  in  the  summer,  when  it  begins  to  shed  its  blossom,  and  daring  autumn, 
the  root  throws  out  fresh  foliage,  arranged  like  a  rosette ;  but  in  the  elegant 
trefoil  this  does  not  occur.  It  is  the  lateral  branches  which  rest  on  the 
ground  that  supply  the  verdure.  The  hybrid  trefoil  also  flowers  fifteen 
days  earlier  than  the  other ;  which,  however,  lasts  the  longest  and  branches 
more.  Lastly,  the  former  is  taller,  more  beautiful,  and  comes  in  earlier :  but 
when  the  latter  has  arrived  at  perfection,  having  more  numerous  stems, 
well  covered  with  branches,  and  more  solid,  it  will  yield,  when  mown,  as 
great  a  produce  as  the  former.  The  hybrid  trefoil  has  been  a  great  deal 
used  by  M.  de  Kruns  in  the  formation  of  artificial  fields  at  Orebo,  in  Swe- 
den, and  it  has  succeeded  well;  it  has  grown  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
and  has  yielded,  during  about  20  years,  often  luore  than  10,000  lbs.  per 
tunnland,  (about  IJ  acre  English.)  and  always  upwards  of  5,000  for  the 
first  10  years.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  plant  equafty  suitable  for  mowing  and 
for  pasturage  ;  strong  moist  soils,  argillaceous  or  calcareous,  suit  it  well ;  it 
frequently  comes  spontaneously  on  lands  in  Sweden  that  have  been  drain- 
ed. The  elegant  trefoil  is  found  in  abundance  on  poor  clayey  strong  soils, 
where  it  grows  thick  and  vigorous.  It  is  wild  in  France  in  many  places  ;  not 
unfrequenlly  in  ferruginous  sand.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  species 
will  one  day  form  valuable  additions  to  our  forage  plants,  as  they  appear  as 
though  they  would  succeed  on  lands  unsuitable  for  clover,  lucerne,  and 
sainfoin." 

An  interesting  statement  respecting  the  productiveness  of  Italian  rye  grass 
as  an  early  spring  feed  for  horses  is  found  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  as 
communicated  to  the  Newcastle  Agricultural  meeting,  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 
He  says  that  his  land,  a  strong  clay  in  good  heart,  and  underdrained,  is 
finely  pulverized  during  the  summer  months,  after  tares,  or  any  early  crop 
0f  corn.  This  he  sowed  broadcast,  with  grass  seed,  four  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Harrowed  it  lightly  with  bushes,  as  iron  harrows  bury  the  seed  too 
deeply.  It  was  cut  the  first  time  in  1844,  the  first  week  in  March,  with 
about  ten  inches  of  grass;  April  13,  the  second  time;  May  4th,  the  third 
time  ;  May  24th,  the  fourth  time  ;  June  14th,  the  fifth  time  ;  July  22d,  the 
sixth  time,  with  ripe  seed,  and  three  loads  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Immediately 
after  each  crop,  the  land  was  watered  with  two  parts  of  pure  urine  and  one 
part  of  water  ;  the  produce  of  each  crop  increased  with  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  from  one  load  to  three  loads  per  acre.  He  also  had  three 
or  four  more  light  crops,  the  ground  having  been  harrowed  with  iron  har- 
rows, but  without  manure  as  before.  In  1845,  his  first  cutting  v/as  April 
6th  ;  second,  May  3d  ;  third,  June  9th  ;  fourth,  2-^  feet  long  standing  in  the 
land,  July  12th.  He  states  that  the  Italian  rye  grass  differs  in  quality  and 
variety  ;  there  are  some  that  bloom  at  a  foot  and  a  half  liigh,  but  his  was  of  a 
kind  which  stood  from  four  to  five  feet.  A  Mr.  Hunt  also  used  the  same 
kind,  sowing  the-seed  which  he  had  from  Mr.  Dickinson  ;  an  acre  the  1st  of 
September,  1844,  after  a  crop  of  spring  tares.  He  manured  his  ground  with 
ten  loads  of  good  horse  dnng.  The  second  week  in  April  he  states  tiiat  he 
begari  to  feed  it  off  with  ewes  and  lambs,  and  they  made  quick  progress, 
especially  the  lambs,  as  the  grass  produced  an  abundance  of  milk.  There 
were  forty  two  couples,  and  the  grass  supplied  them  weeks  ;  giving  the  ewes 
chaflf  and  oats,  and  the  lambs  peas.  They  then  began  again  to  feed  it  for 
want  of  other  food.    He  took  them  oflf  from  the  grass  on  the  13ih  of  May, 
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and  on  the  18th  of  June  mowed  the  whole  for  hay,  which  produced  nearly 
two  loads  to  the  acre;  this  was  about  five  weeks'  growth.  He  adds  :  "  I 
am  satisfied  of  its  being  the  most  valuable  plant  I  know  of,  especially  for 
early  spring  feed ;  it  conies  to  perfection  for  feed  quite  as  early  as  rye,  and 
the  comparison  between  the  two  for  feeding  qualities  is  as  ten  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  Italian  rye  grass."  The  brown  or  dark  colored,  which  has  a  more 
fibrous  stem,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rodman,  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal, 
to  be  better  than  the  pale.  The  last  report  (appendix  No.  28)  contained  a 
full  description  of  the  Italian  rye  grass. 

A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  of  July,  1845,  from  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  re- 
commends lucerne,  Guinea  grass,  clover,  herdsgrass,  and  rice  grass,  as 
suitable  for  the  south,  and  urges  the  cultivation  of  them  upon  the  attention 
of  the  planters  of  Alabama,  &c.  He  says:  "  During  the  winter,  I  have 
seen  bundles  of  northern  hay  brought  to  the  stables  of  my  neighbors,  which 
had  paid  for  carriage  many  hundred  miles  round  the  capes  of  Florida  and 
through^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  five  hundred  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river  into  the  interior.  This  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  south."     His  letter  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  7. 

The  results  of  an  experiment  given  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  best  depth  for  burying  the  different  kinds  of 
grass  seed,  show  that  grass  seed  is  usually  harrowed  too  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  condensed  account  of  the  same,  as  taken  from  the  Cultivator  of  Feb- 
ruary,  1845,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  just  mentioned.  We  have  also 
added  to  the  same  appendix  a  paper  on  the  proper  time  for  cutting,  and 
mode  of  curing  grass  for  hay.  giving  the  opinionsof  different  persons  in  the 
agricultural  meeting  in  Albany  in  the  early  part  of  1845.  These  are  val- 
uable, as  embodying  the  experience  of  scientific  men  and  practical  farmers. 

HEMP. 

The  crop  of  hemp  is  almost  confined  to  a  few  western  States.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  last  year,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Thomas  D.  Forman, 
Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  contained  in  appendix  No.  8,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently large.  We  have  taken  that  which  he  offers  mostly  as  the  basis  for 
the  estimate  of  this  crop  in  1845. 

The  notices  respecting  the  hemp  crops  of  Kentucky  are  as  follows.  In 
June :  "  We  learn  that  the  hemp  crop  of  this  State  and  Missouri  is  in  a 
most  promising  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  be  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year.'^ — Louisville  {Kentucky)  Courier. 

Later  in  the  season  :  *'  We  understand  that  in  some  neighborhoods  the 
present  hemp  crop  is  very  deficient  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
lint ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  beheved  that  it  will  not  average  one-third  the 
usual  crop." — Lexington  Inquirer. 

The  crop  is  variously  estimated  by  others,  from  whom  we  have  derived 
information,  at  from  "  25  per  cent,  to  one- third  more"  than  the  crop  of  1844. 
The  following  gives  an  account  of  the  receipts  at  Maysville:  "  The  receipts 
of  hemp  in  the  Maysville  market  for  the  month  of  October,  including  a 
small  amount  from  one  of  the  establishments  not  hitherto  reported,  amount 
to  693  tons;  making  the  total  received,  shipped,  or  manufactured  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  year  1845,  up  to  the  close  of  October,  5,008  tons.  We 
suppose  that  the  amount  which  will  be  received  in  the  months  of  Novena- 
ber  and  December  will  swell  the  total  receipts  of  the  year  to  6,000  tons. 
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The  Hon.  A.  Beatty  stated  in  a  letter  last  year  (see  report  for  1844)  that  th® 
receipts  at  Maysville  would  comprehend  one-third  of  the  hemp  crop  of 
Kentucky.  The  accounts  respecting  the  hemp  crop  from  Missouri  are  en- 
couraging.    We  have  supposed  it  to  be  increased. 

A  variety  of  papers  regarding  the  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp,  <fec., 
will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  8.  Another,  also,  containing  an  account  of 
MTc  Billings's  mode  of  culture  and  preparing  it,  may  be  found  among  (he 
articles  in  appendix  No.  1,  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Ells- 
worth. Another  still,  translated  from  a  German  journal,  contains  a  de- 
scription of  a  mode  practised  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  by  which  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation  by  water-rotting  is  rendered  comparatively  easy,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  the  process  is  very  considerably  shortened.  This, 
perhaps,  still  remains  the  great  desideratum  to  ascertain  the  best  and  cheap- 
est method  of  water-rotting  it,  so  as  that  it  shall  compete  with  the  Russian 
hemp.  The  modes  of  breaking  it  without  rotting  are  all  more  or  less  lia- 
ble to  objections  on  account  of  injuring  the  fibre  ;  and  numbers  of  naachines^ 
for  this  purpose,  respecting  which  sanguine  views  have  been  entertainedj 
have  been  discarded,  on  their  application  to  general  practice,  as  unsuitable 
for  the  object.  The  trials  which  have  been  made  of  American  hemp,  in 
comparison  with  Russian,  during  the  past  year,  it  is  believed  have  resulted 
in  satisfactorily  demonstrating  that  the  former  is  fully  equal,  if,  indeed,  not 
superior  to  the  latter.  The  following  scrap  from  one  of  the  public  journals 
presents  the  comparative  strength  of  cordao^e  manufactured  from  the  hemp 
of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  "  The  experiments,  100  on  each, 
kind,  of  similar  appearance  and  hke  cleanliness  from  each  State,  were 
made  at  the  navy  yard  in  Boston,  and  they  were  made  on  rope  If  inch 
in  circumference,  viz : 


Test 
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"  Mean  strength  of  Indiana,  4768f ;  Kentucky,  4276  ;  Missouri,  41 82 J. 
The  usual  test  of  Riga  is  4400  to  4900.  It  would  seem  from  these  trials 
that  the  Indiana  hemp  was  nearest  the  test." 

Again  :  ''  Experiments  were  made  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  few  days 
ago,  with  a  machine  for  testing  the  strength  of  cordage  manufactured  from 
hemp,  which  showed  that  American  hemp,  instead  of  suffering  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  Russian  article,  gained  by  the  investigation.  In  the  test 
of  larger  cordage,  the  Kentucky  article  sustained  a  much  greater  weight 
than  that  imported  from  Russia." — Philadelphia  Daihj  Chronicle. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  just  referred  to,  and  other  similar  informa- 
tion, will  be  found  stated  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Sanders,  hemp  agent,  which^ 
with  the  instructions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  sev- 
eral articles  from  the  public  journals  relating  to  these  subjects,  are  subjoined 
in  appendix  No.  8. 

A  statement  respecting  the  profit  of  raising  hemp  is  furnished  in  the  St. 
Louks  Republican,  which  we  quote  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  this  crop  deserves  still  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  :  ''  The 
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St.  Louis  Republican  says  that  Mr.  T.  Longwith,  a  farmer  in  Scott  county, 
Illinois,  who  has,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  water-rotted  his  hemp,  and 
bestowed  great  care  upon  it,  last  year  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost 
of  cultivating  and  preparing  for  the  market  the  product  of  8  acres,  including 
the  rent  of  the  land,  cost  of  seed,  labor,  and  expense  of  getting  it  to  market ; 
and  the  result  was  a  net  profit  of  $213  38.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  labor, 
a  man's  wages  was  charged  at  75  cents  per  day,  and  an  ox- team  at  $1  50 
per  day  ;  but  the  most  of  the  labor  was  done  by  himself  and  son,  and  the 
only  outlay  paid  in  money  for  extra  hftnds  and  transportation  was  about 
$40.  The  product  of  the  last  year's  crop  from  the  8  acres  weighed  6,300 
pounds,  and  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  in  the  market  at  $115  per  ton.  The 
year  before  he  sold  his  crop  here  at  $125  per  ton.  He  sent  a  sample  of  his 
hemp  last  year  to  the  navy  agent  at  Boston,  who,  after  testing  it,  pronounced 
■it,  in.  strength  and  texture,  equal  to  the  best  Russian  hemp.  We  must  re- 
mark, however,  that  his  is  the  best  article  which  we  have  seen  in  this  mar- 
ket ;  but  we  are  assured  by  him  that  hemp  equally  as  good  can,  with  proper 
care,  be  produced  in  other  parts  of  Illinois  and  Missouri." 

"  Some  hemp  has  been  exported  to  England  ;  but  it  does  not  promise  a 
very  remunerating  price,  as  we  learn  that  it  sold  for  only  £20  to  £25.  It 
is,  however,  well  spoken  of  in  the  English  papers."  "  The  American 
bark  Westheag,  which  arrived  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  brought  a  quantity  of  hemp,  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes 
to  which  flax  has  been  only  hitherto  applied.  It  is  said  to  make  very  ex- 
cellent yarn  of  small  sizes,  but  it  is  feared  that  it  will  not  bleach  so  well  as 
jflix.  The  price  is  so  low  that  it  stands  the  spinner  considerably  less  than 
the  flax,  even  after  the  expense  of  softening  (£4  to  £5  per  ton)  has  been 
added.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Dundee,  holds  a  patent  for  soften- 
ing the  article  prior  to  its  being  used  by  the  spinner."  Again  :  '^A  house  in 
this  city,  during  the  past  summer,  made  an  experimental  venture  of  fine 
hackled  hemp,  by  taking  out  of  each  100  pounds  50  pounds  of  tow,  and 
sending  one  parcel  to  Boston,  one  to  New  York,  and  one  to  Liverpool. 
That  sent  to  New  York  was  sold  early,  before  the  price  declined,  and 
brought  $170  per  ton ;  that  sent  to  Boston  was  sold  recently  at  $140  per 
ton ;  and  that  sent  to  Liverpool  is  not  yet  sold,  but  they  are  advised  by  the 
steamer  Great  Britain  of  its  arrival,  with  the  following  "broker's  report," 
viz :  '  Seven  bales  hemp,  good  quality,  picked  and  pretty  even,  worth  £21 
per  ton.'  £21  sterling  are  equal  to  $101  50,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  ; 
i"rom  which  deduct  the  freight  and  charges,  and  there  remains  but  about 
$45  per  ton  ;  whilst  that  sent  to  New  York  netted  about  $140  per  ton,  and 
that  to  Boston  $110  per  ton.  These  $45  are  for  a  ton  of  hackled  hemp;  to 
produce  which,  two  tons  of  hemp  from  the  farmers  were  used,  worth  $130. 
The  tow  which  was  hackled  out  was  worth  about  $40  per  ton ;  thus  mak- 
ing  $90  as  the  cost  of  what  was  worth  in  Liverpool  net  $45.  Nor  will  hemp 
in  its  rough  state  do  much  better.  As  we  recently  stated,  another  individ- 
ual sent  some  to  Liverpool  that  cost  him  g6^  50  per  ton,  by  which  he  will 
lose  about  $23  per  ton." — -Dollar  Farmer. 

An  account  is  given  in  the  St.  Louis  Missourian  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp 
-found  in  Missouri,  which  seems  to  deserve  attention  and  further  investiga- 
tion. We  have  not  met  with  any  other  mention  of  it.  The  St.  Louis 
Missourian  says  "  that  wild  hemp  has  been  found  in  that  State.  A  farmer 
from  St.  Louis  county,  being  in  Captain  Jenks's  hemp  warehouse,  accident- 
^ally  saw  some  Manilla  hemp;  made  inquiry  what  it  was;  and,  on  being 
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informed  that  it  was  Manilla  hemp,  said  he  had  produced  something  exactly 
like  it  from  a  weed  on  his  farm,  and  that  he  would  send  in  a  sample,  which 
he  did  ;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Manilla  hemp,  resembling  most 
the  New  Zealand  liemp,  but  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  JNew  Zealand,  Sisal,  and  St.  Domingo  henip,  from  which  all  our  heavy- 
cordage  is  made.  If  this  can  be  found  in  any  quantity,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
discovery.'^  The  Bear  grass  is  also  highly  recommended  lor  the  same 
purpose. 

Although  we  have  not  included ^cr^zr  in  the  tabular  estimate,  yet  it  seems 
suitable  to  add  a  few  things  respecting  this  article  in  connexion  with  the 
consideration  of  the  hemp  crop.  The  late  invention  of  ?vlr.  Billings,  which 
is  applicable  to  flax  as  well  as  to  hemp,  promises  to  render  this  crop  more 
an  object  to  our  ftirmers.  Flax  is  raised  also  for  the  seed,  in  some  of  the 
States,  in  large  quantities.  This  is  the  case  in  parts  of  central  New  York, 
where  the  increase  the  past  year  has  been  50  per  cent,  over  the  crop  for 
that  purpose  of  1844.  A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  of  April  last,  1845,  from 
Waterloo,  Seneca  county,  says  :  "  The  success  of  the  Seneca  county  farmers 
in  making  the  flax  crop  a  succedaneum  for  the  sun  stricken  fallow,  has  in- 
duced many  farmers  in  the  neighboring  counties  to  adopt  its  culture.'^ 
Ohio,  too,  seems  to  be  prominent  in  such  a  culture  of  this  plant.  An  es- 
timate is  furnished  in  one  of  the  public  journals  which  shows  that  much 
success  attends  its  cultivation  in  parts  of  the  great  western  State  of  Ohio. 
Thus,  it  is  said  : 

"  Flax  seed. — On  the  opening  of  the  season  a  good  deal  of  interest  is 
felt  in  relation  to  the  crop  just  harvested.  The  following,  taken  from  the 
Eaton  (O.)  Register,  is  to  the  point :  '  This  article  bids  fair  to  rank  among 
the  most  staple  commodities  of  the  farmer  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  For  the 
last  two  years  the  farmers  of  Preble  county  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  raising  of  flax  seed.  The  crop  this  year  is  about  an  average  one — ■ 
the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  injuring  the  crop  somewhat  for 
seed,  and  still  more  for  lint.  Mr.  Denny,  who  is  engaged  in  the  purchase 
of  seed,  has  furnished  us  with  about  the  probable  number  of  acres,  (fee, 
raised  in  the  county  this  year.  Take  the  county  over,  it  will  average  ten 
acres  to  every  section.  This  v/onld  make  the  number  of  acres  raised,  there 
being  432  sections  in  the  county,  4,320.  Calculating  eight  bushels  to  the 
acre,  would  make  34.560  bushels,  which,  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  would 
bring  to  the  farmers  of  Preble  county  this  year,  for  this  commodity  alone, 
the  sum  of  $27,648.'  The  above  estimate  is  undoubtedly  low  enough,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  acres  and  average  yield,  but  in  the  price."  Of 
Cincinnati  it  is  stated :  "  The  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  has  also  here  as- 
sumed considerable  importance,  there  being  six  extensive  oil  mills,  which, 
together,  are  estimated  to  use  about  150.000  bushels  of  flax  seed  yearly. 
This,  at  seven  quarts  of  oil  to  the  bushel  of  seed,  will  give  upwards  of 
260,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  o\\  cake  is  principally  sent  to  New  Orleans,  and 
there  shipped  to  Liverpool." 

A  number  of  interesting  articles  relating  to  flax  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix  No.  9,  on  this  subject.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  flax 
is  an  exhausting  crop ;  but  a  writer  quoted  in  the  American  Agricuhurist 
holds  the  contrary  opinion.  Whether  or  not  the  view  taken  is  admitted  to 
be  correct,  it  may  at  least  deserve  some  investigation.  In  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Kane,  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  he  attempted  to  prove  that  in 
the  production  of  the  fibre  no  exhaustion  of  the  soil  takes  place ;  that  sub- 
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stance  being  exclusively  composed  of  organic  matter,  derived  from  water 

and  the  atmosphere.  He  says  that  in  this  respect  the  fibre  differs  from  the 
woody  system  which  surrounds  it,  as  the  Jatter,  by  combustion,  yields  a 
considerabltt  quantity  of  ash,  consisting  of  inorganic  compounds,  derived 
from  the  soil.  The  woody  part  is  not  removed  from  the  farm,  being  of  little 
value.  The  proportion  of  inorganic  matters  contained  in  the  seeds  is  very 
small,  compared  with  its  entire  bulk,  so  that,  if  consumed  on  the  farm,  flax 
is  not  an  exhausting  but  a  restorative  crop." 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  G.  Nicholls,  esq.,  in  the  Koyal  Agri- 
cultural Journal  of  England.  He  says  :  "  It  has  often  been  said  that  Sax 
is  an  exhausting  crop,  but  it  certainly  is  not  more  so  than  many  of  the  usual 
grain  crops,  nor  does  it  require  a  very  rich  soiL  Indeed  a  rich  or  highly 
manured  soil  is  injurious,  causing  the  plant  to  grow  too  strong  and  luxu- 
riant, and  rendering  the  fibre  coarse  and  less  valuable.  Flax  is  grown  on 
hght  poor  land  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  1  have  seen  it  growing  on  mere 
bog  in  Ireland." 

In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  July  18,  Mr.  Warner  says  that,  under  the 
improved  system,  the  seed  of  flax  is  preserved  without  deteriorating  the 
fibre,  and  thus  the  crop  is  rendered  doubly  valuable.  It  must,  on  no  account, 
be  mowed  or  reaped,  but  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  The  best  criterion  for 
judging  of  the  proper  time  for  pulling  it  is  precisely  when  the  major  part 
turns  yellow,  and  the  kernel  of  the  principal  ears  brown.  It  is  better  to 
begin  too  early  than  too  late.  The  method  of  pulling  is  merely  to  collect  a 
small  quantity  in  the  left  hand,  and  to  pluck  it  with  the  right  hand,  placed 
about  half-way  down  the  stalks.  The  hands  thus  being  quickly  filled,  it 
should  be  neatly  spread  in  even  rows  on  the  ground.  In  the  course  of  a 
day,  or  as  the  weather  may  be,  turn  it  with  a  stick.  When  dried  to  the 
state  in  which  hay  would  not  heat  in  the  stack,  tie  it  in  small  sheaves  about 
two  feet  in  circumference,  and  put  it  in  a  barn  or  stack  it.  If  tied  up  be- 
fore dry,  set  it  up  in  the  field,  pull  out  the  weeds,  tie  long  and  short  stalks 
in  separate  sheaves,  &c. 

The  sul)ject  of  flax  was  discussed  also  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  in  New  York  ;  and  we  have  given  some  extracts  from  some 
of  the  opinions  there  expressed,  in  appendix  No.  9. 

The  papers  read  before  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  flax  culture  in 
Great  Britain,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  agricultural  papers  of  that  coun- 
try, have  presented  many  important  facts  in  relation  to  this  crop.  One  con- 
taining directions  for  its  culture  and  management  we  have  inserted  in  our 
appendix  No.  9,  from  the  American  Agriculturist  of  November,  1845.  In 
some  of  the  foreign  journals,  also,  we  find  statements  respecting  the  statis- 
tics of  flax,  which  may  be  useful  for  reference.  The  yearly  product  of  flax 
in  Belgium  is  2,560,000  cwt.,  three-fourths  of  which  is  from  the  two  Flan- 
ders. The  value  of  this  harvest  is  said  to  be  $3,400,000,  and  for  it  there 
is  required  15  to  17,000  acres  of  land.  By  breaking,  rotting,  and  drying, 
the  weight  is  lessened  one -half,  and  it  then  equals  $4,000,000  in  value.  By 
swingling  and  hetcheling,  the  weight  sinks  to  360,000  cwt.,  but  the  value 
is  thus  increiised  to  $6,720,000;  so  that  by  the  continued  improvement  of 
the  flax  it  doubled  in  value  by  each  process.  The  amount  of  flax  and  tow 
imported  into  the  United  Knigdom  of  Great  Britain  is  stated  by  a  writer  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aoricultural  Society  to  be,  according  to  Parlia- 
mentary returns,  1,437,150  cwt.     This  is  derived  principally  from  Russia, 
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Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium.     About  100.000  cwt.  of  hetcheled  flax  is 
exported  from  Belgium  to  other  countries. 

An  interesting  letter  on  flax  and  the  Hnen  statistics  of  Austria,  furnish- 
ed by  Mr.  Fleischman,  may  be  found  in  appendix  No.  9,  extracted  from  the 
Washington  Union. 

•A  species  of  flax,  called  the  Chinese  flax,  has  been  mentioned  in  some  of 
the  agricultural  periodicals  as  furnishing  goods  wliicli  resemble  French 
cambric,  having  a  silky  appearance,  and  which,  it  is  stated,  possesses  more 
valuable  properties  than  flax,  owing  to  the  length  of  staple  and  strength  of 
fibre.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  valuable  staple,  which  might  be  added  to 
our  products,  but  we  have  seen  no  particular  description  of  it,  or  of  its  habits, 
culture,  (fcc. 

In  Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal  for  July,  1845,  is  an  account  of  a  new 
spinning  plant,  a  species  of  urlica  or  nettle,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
brought  from  China  to  France,  and  which  is  recommended  there  for  trial. 

TOBACCO. 

It  is  believed  that  increased  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in 
some  of  the  New  England  States,  though  they  cannot  in  any  proper  degree 
be  considered  tobacco  growing  States.  The  fertile  lands  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  from  Hartford  up  to  Northampton,  have  within  a  few  years,  fur- 
nished very  respectable  crops  of  tobacco,  and  the  produce  of  the  crops  there 
is  said  to  be  very  good  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  notices  we  have  gathered  respecting  it  in  the  two  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  and  by  which  we  seem  authorized  to  infer  that 
it  is  a  profitable  and  increasing  crop  in  that  section  of  our  country. 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Massachusetts)  says  :  "  The  cultivation  of 
the  tobacco  plant  has  been  very  largely  entered  into  in  this  town  and  vicinity 
within  a  year  or  two.  One  gentleman  of  this  town  has  26  acres  of  it  this 
season.  When  successfully  cured  it  proves  a  very  profitable  crop,  but  its 
cultivation  requires  much  care,  and  it  exhausts  the  soil  in  a  large  degree." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Gazette  says  :  "  Tobacco  is  getting  to 
be  a  great  article  in  agriculture  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  it  is  said  there  is  no  land  in  the  world  that  will  produce  so  good  and  as 
much  per  acre  as  our  land  will.  I  have  about  three  acres  growing  for  the 
first  trial,  and  if  it  prove  a  good  crop  I  shall  continue  the  cultivation  of  it." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dollar  Farmer  (Ky.)  says:  "Though  the  season 
has  been  dry,  the  tobacco  crops  in  Connecticut^  I  think,  are  much  heavier 
than  any  I  have  seen  in  Kentucky.  It  is  planted  very  thick — 2  feet  one 
way  by  30  to  32  inches  the  other — thick  planting  being  requisite  for  good 
cigar  leaf.  To  this  secret  of  thick  planting  the  Mason  county  (Ky.)  tobac- 
co is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  secret  was 
brought  out  to  Kentucky  by  some  Connecticut  tobacco  buyers.  2,000  lbs. 
of  tobacco  to  the  acre  is  said  not  to  be  unusual  in  Connecticut." 

Again,  in  the  New  York  Farmer  a  correspondent  says:  "As  the  growing 
crop  of  tobacco  is  receiving  attention  and  is  raised  to  good  profit,  I  must 
give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  raise  one  acre,  made  by  myself,  with  the 
help  of  friend  L. ;  and  he  should  know,  as  he  has  several  acres  which  aver- 
age one  ton  per  acre,  and  sells  at  Warehouse  Point  for  eight  cents  per  pound, 
or  .$160  per  ton.  Mr.  L.  says  one  ton  per  acre  is  a  good  crop,  and  probably 
more  falls  short  than  comes  up  to  it.     Now  for  the  estimate  : 


3  00 

1  00 

3  50 

3  00 

5  00 

2  00 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

67  50 
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Use  of  one  acre  of  land,  one  year  -  -  -  $15  00 

10  carts  of  manure  at  $2  50     25  00  )    ^^^  ,  ^,/.  .  i,-  nn 

,>,    ,.  J  J-  K  nn  f    one-nalt  is  -  15  00 

Carting  and  spreading,        -         5  00  $ 

Ploughing  twice     ------ 

Harrowing  and  marking    .  -  -  -  - 

7,000  tobacco  plants,  sold  at  50  cents 

Holeing  and  setting  plants  -  -  -  - 

Hoeing  4  times       ------ 

Extra  attendance  to  secure  and  kill  worms 

Topping  and  securing        .  .  .  -  - 

Cutting  and  hanging  up  to  dry       .  -  -  - 

Stripping  from  stalk  and  packing    -  -  -  - 

Rent  of  shed  to  dry  in         -  -  - 

Freighting  to  Warehouse  Point      .  -  -  - 


"  Now,  $67  50  from  $160  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $92  50  per  acre.  Now, 
what  crop  other  than  tobacco  would  make  so  good  a  return  ?  This  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  consideration." — Northampton,  November,  1845. 

The  increase  in  these  two  States,  we  believe,  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
20  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  New  York,  tobacco  was  not  included  in  the  returns  of  the  late  cen- 
sus,  and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  form  any  tolerable  estimate  respecting  it. 
In  Pennsylvaiiiaj  in  the  tobacco  district,  which  lies  principally,  as  appears 
from  the  census  returns,  along  the  Susquehannah  river,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  small  gain.  The  early  accounts  respecting  the  tobacco  crop 
of  Maryland  were  very  discouraging.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  notices 
gathered  on  this  subject.  The  tobacco  growing  region  lies  principally  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  includes  Prince  George,  Cal- 
vert, Charles,  and  Anne  Arundel  counties.  In  April,  the  Upper  Malboro' 
Gazette,  Prince  George  county,  says  :  "  For  several  days  past  the  weather 
has  been  cold  and  blustering,  and  serious  apprehensions  are  felt  for  the 
plants  of  the  second  sowing  of  tobacco  seed.  The  first  v/as  killed  some 
weeks  ago,  and  the  beds  re-sown.  A  continuation  of  this  weather  for  any 
length  of  time  must  so  far  retard  the  plants  as  to  render  a  short  crop  in- 
evitable." 

Again,  in  May  :  '•  The  prospect  for  a  tobacco  crop  is  rather  gloomy  at 
present.  The  fly  is  making  sad  havoc  with  the  young  plants,  and  will 
continue  to  destroy  them  so  long  as  the  harsh  weather  continues.  This 
time  last  year  many  farmers  had  commenced  planting  their  crop  ;  now,  we 
know  of  some  who  were  sowing  their  seed  for  the  third  time  on  the  first 
of  this  week.  The  crop  must  be  far  below  an  average  one."  The  Leon- 
ardtown  Beacon,  in  July,  speaking  of  this  crop,  says:  "The  tobacco 
crop,  we  think,  wi41  fall  short  of  the  crop  usually  raised,  but  not  to  that  ex- 
tent  which  was  at  one  lime  anticipated.  The  rains  which  have  recently 
fallen  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  tobacco  planted  late,  which 
now  bids  fair  to  make  the  farmer  ample  returns  for  his  labor.  It  is  impos- 
sible, though,  we  think,  that  this  tobacco  can  cure  well,  as  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  cut  in  a  green  state ;  the  season  being  now  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  its  ripening.      The  most  of  that  which  was  planted  early  in  the 
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season  has  been  already  cut  and  housed,  and  the  rest  will  be  sufficiently 
ripe  to  cut  in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 

The  American  Farmer  also  says  ;  "The  tobacco  plants  severely  suffered 
by  the  frosts  and  drought,  but  the  very  favorable  weather  which  the  plant- 
ers have  enjoyed  since  the  middle  of  June  will,  we  trust,  have  caused 
a  decided  improvement  in  th-iir  prospects  of  a  crop  of  this  great  staple 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia."  Yet  later — the  accounts  are  in  October. 
The  Port  Tobacco  (Maryland)  Times  says:  "The  tobacco  crop,  from 
what  we  learn,  has  been  with  us  an  average  one,  but  we  are  apprehensive 
that  the  hasty  manner  in  which  some  of  it  was  housed,  and  the  recent  wet 
and  unfavorable  weather  for  curing  it,  may  have  had  a  tendency  to  cliange 
its  complexion."  The  St.  Mary's  Beacon  of  the  23d  says:  "  We  under- 
stand that  several  of  our  farmers  had  their  tobacco  seriously  injured  by 
the  frosts  which  fell  during  the  early  part  of  last  week." 

The  Marlboro'  Gazette  of  October  17  says:  "Last  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  were  very  unpropitious  days  for  the  tobacco  crop.  Almost 
every  one  had  housed  their  crop,  and  the  close,  damp,  and  rainy  weather 
at  this  stage  of  curing  soon  rots  it.  Friday,  in  particular,  was  most  inju- 
rious. We  have  not  learned  the  amount  of  damage,  but  it  cannot  be  in- 
considerable, judging  from  the  quantity  recently  carried  to  the  house;  hur- 
ried there,  in  many  instances,  from  a  fear  of  frosts.  Fears  are  entertained 
that  the  unfavorable  weather  for  curing  tobacco  in  Charles  county,  and  the 
frosts  in  St.  Mary's,  have  seriously  injured  the  crop."  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  has  been  inspected  in  the  Balti- 
more market.  The  American  says  :  ^'  Tiie  quantity  of  tobacco  which  will 
be  inspected  at  Baltimore  the  present  year  will  exceed  60,000  bogheads; 
a  larger  amount  than  was  ever  inspected  at  Baltimore  in  any  one  year, 
and  about  double  the  average  of  inspections  from  1825  to  1828."  Not- 
withstanding the  apprehensions  expressed  therefor,  we  believe  that  the 
crop  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  fell  off  from  that  of  1843.  The  omission  of  the  millions  in 
the  table  for  this  State  the  last  year,  (a  clerical  error,  which  was  corrected 
in  most  of  the  printed  copies,)  will  be  recollected.  We  have  restored  the 
proper  numbers  in  the  present  estimate. 

Virginia  is  among  the  foremost  tobacco  growing  States ;  but  for  a  few- 
years  past  the  crop  in  this  State  has  not  been  so  successful  as  formerly. 
The  early  notices  respecting  its  appearances  the  past  season  were  un- 
promising. Thus,  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer  of  April  15,  speaking  of 
the  frost  and  cold  winds,  says :  ^'  The  second  sowing  of  tobacco  will  pro- 
duce but  few  plants,  and  a  third  must  generally  be  resorted  to." 

So,  in  May  :  "  Great  complaints,  too,  have  reached  us  in  respect  to  the 
tobacco  plants.  Many  planters  indulge  the  apprehension  that  the  injury  is 
irreparable,  and  that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  not  more  than 
half  an  average  crop  can  be  reasonably  anticipated." 

The  Richmond  Compiler  says :  "  There  was  at  first,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  an  alarm  about  the  scarcity  of  tobacco  plants.  It  is  now  thought, 
however,  that  there  will  be  generally  enough  to  plant  the  crop.  Plants  are 
more  abundant  than  they  were  last  year.  There  was  great  complaint  on 
Dan  river  last  spring  ;  we  learn  that  there  is  very  little  now." 

In  July,  also,  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  public  journals,  under  date 
of  Richmond,  states  :  "  With  regard  to  the  tobacco  crop,  many  doubts  are 
entertained,  on  account  of  the  want  of  rain.  Reports  from  the  counties 
between  this  city  and  the  Blue  Ridge  are  very  discouraging.    Not  one  ia 
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a  hundred  of  the  tobacco  planters  have  this  year  put  in  the  ground  more 
than  one  haif  their  usual  quantity  ;  and  that  is  perishing  from  the  drought. 
The  region  of  country  above  alluded  to  is  one  of  the  principal  tobacco 
districts."  "  The  tobacco  crop,  the  Virginia  papers  say,  must  necessarily 
be  short ;  not  more  than  half  a  crop  has  been  planted,  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  seasons  has  caused  it  to  stand  badly,  and  but  Httle  will  be  top- 
ped before  August.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  says  that  many  plant- 
ers in  that  region  have  been  unable,  for  want  of  a  season,  to  plant  as  much 
as  usual ;  and  no  small  quantity  of  that  planted  has  since  died,  or  has  been 
materially  injured.'^     In  August  we  meet  with  conflicting  accounts. 

Thus,  the  Richmond  Whig  of  the  28th  says  :  "  The  tobacco  is  in  very 
many  cases  the  larger  ever  known  or  seen  ;  and,  by  its  unusual  size,  v,^ill 
bring  up  the  crop  to  an  approach  to  average  far  beyond  anticipation." 

Other  journals  speak  very  discouragingly.  Thus,  a  letter  from  Albe- 
marle county,  dated  the  25th,  states  that,  on  account  of  the  drought,  "  the 
tobacco  crop  will  be  very  light  indeed.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  been 
obliged  (o  send  40  miles  to  supply  their  farms  with  meal." 

Again  :  "  The  tobacco  crop  will  be,  beyond  all  question,  a  short  one. 
In  the  counties  below  us,  as  well  as  here,  the  planters  did  not  succeed  in  get-, 
ting  an  average  crop  planted ;  and  since  it  was  put  in  the  ground  the  sea- 
son has  been  most  unpropitioiis.  The  plant  is  now  becoming  prematurely 
ripe  in  many  places ;  and  in  others,  the  bud  has  been  blighted  by  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  sun.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  far  less 
than  the  usual  crop  brought  to  the  house." 

In  September,  also  :  *'  The  Virginia  tobacco  crop  is  likely  to  turn  out 
small ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  tobacco  planters  in  the  best  tobacco 
growing  region  have  planted  more  than  half  their  crop,  and  that  is  perish- 
ing from  the  drought." 

<'  A  Charlottesville  letter,  published  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  says  that 
the  tobacco  crop  in  Buckingham,  Amherst,  and  Nelson  counties,  Virginia, 
will  not  exceed  more  than  half  the  usual  yield.  Albemarle,  it  is  also  stated, 
will  fall  short  one-third." 

Still  later,  we  are  told  by  one  who  has  traversed  the  valley  country — 
*'  The  most  sanguine  do  not  count  on  half  a  crop  of  tobacco.  Some  neigh- 
borhoods are  worse  than  others  ;  but  all  are  bad  ;  and  from  numerous  in- 
quiries, I  fear  it  is  generally  the  case  in  Virginia,  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  head  of  tidewater." 

Again  :  "  From  all  I  can  learn,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  not  be  more 
than  half  a  crop  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  this  season.  T^he  season  was  un- 
usually unfavorable  for  planting,  and  hence  the  stand  is  greatly  less  than 
what  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ;  and  then,  from  the  dry  weather,  the  yield 
from  what  is  standing  will  be  small.  The  recent  rains  have  been  very 
copious,  and  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  tobacco  and  to  the  later  planted 
corn.  I  observe  some  tobacco  planted  since  the  rain,  and  this,  with  a  late 
fall,'will  yield  well."  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  says,  that  "  a  great  deal  of 
forward  tobacco  that  had  been  cut  EUid  hung  in  the  open  air  for  the  sun- 
curing  process  was  injured,  and  some  of  it  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains  on 
the  lUth  and  Ufh  October." 

In  the  Southern  Planter  for  October,  we  find  similar  estimates:  "The 
growing  crop  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  must,  we  presume,  from  ihe  nature  of 
things,  be  a  very  short  one.  The  early  season  was  very  unpropitious  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  every  man  that  had  cabbages  to  set  out  knows 
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that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  '  stand.'  The  drought  must  have 
seriously  affected  those  plants  that  did  live,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  the 
August  rains  were  very  productive  of  fire  and  rot.  From  what  little  we 
know  of  the  crop,  we  should  imagine  that,  take  it  through  and  through,  a 
worse  season  could  hardly,  in  the  course  of  nature,  occur  again." 

Again,  from  a  correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  who  writes  from  Meck- 
lenburg :  ^^Jn  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  tobacco  crop  planted,  you  will 
have  a  variety  of  statements.  The  general  opinion  here  is,  that  not  more 
than  half  a  crop  was  planted  till  the  August  rains  set  in  ;  that  part  cannot 
Bnake  tobacco.  The  first  plantings  are  very  badly  missing,  but  have  im- 
proved surprisingly,  and  now  promise  to  make  good  tobacco  if  we  have  a 
late  and  favorable  fall." 

Our  other  information  is  of  the  same  cast,  generally.  Thus,  one  writes  to 
us  respecting  the  eastern  central  section  of  the  State,  lying  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  :  "  The  crop  will  scarcely  reach  half  the  usual  average.  Plants, 
-owing  to  the  late  frosts  and  dry  spring,  were  very  scarce,  so  that  but  little 
(if  any)  more  than  half  the  usual  crop  was  planted.  The  plantings,  too, 
were  unusually  late,  so  that  there  is  much  danger  even  yet,  (October  6th.) 
A  large  quantity  must  be  cut  in  order  to  save  it  from  frosts.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  feel  very  certain,  after  very  particular  inquiries,  that  the  crop  will 
not,  as  before  observed,  reach  the  usual  one."  Still  further  to  the  east,  the 
decrease  is  estimated  at  "  25  per  cent,  less."  In  the  central  southern  sec- 
tion it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  as  much  as  "  33^  per  cent.,"  and  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  State  to  have  been  "one-fourth  less"  than  the 
<jrop  of  1844.  Although  the  crop  was  much  le£>s  than  an  average  one,  yet 
the  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  it  has  decreased  largely  for  a 
few  years  past.  The  decline,  then,  from  the  past  year's  crop,  may  not  exhibit 
so  large  a  falling  off  as  it  otherwise  would.  We  believe  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  not  fallen  off  more  than  about  15  to  20  per  cent.,  if  even  this  decline 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  too  large. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  North  and  South  Carolina  suffered  also  severely  by 
the  drought,  and  in  some  places  fell  off  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  millions 
omitted  by  a  clerical  error  in  the  table  of  the  last  report,  for  North  Carolina, 
have  been  restored.  In  Georgia,  the  injury  appears  not  to  have  been 
equally  great ;  and  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  we  are  informed  there  has 
been  increased  cultivation  of  this  product.  The  crops  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  have  been  good. 

More  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Florida.  The 
following  statemeilts  are  gathered  from  the  public  journals  in  relation  to 
this  subject: 

"  Tobacco  in  Florida. — The  low  price  of  cotton  last  year  induced  the 
planters  in  Walton,  Washington,  and  other  counties  of  Florida,  to  raise  to- 
bacco ;  the  result  was  so  favorable,  that  this  year  they  are  going  into  the  cul- 
ture on  a  large  scale." 

Again  :  A  letter  recently  received  from  Florida  shows  that  this  new  mem- 
ber of  our  family  of  States  is  about  to  set  up  a  rivalry  with  old  Virginia,  as 
to  which  is  to  be  hereafter  the  tobacco  State  of  the  Union.  It  says  :  "  Every 
body  here  is  going  into  the  tobacco  culture,  which  promises  to  replace  the 
orange,  as  it  requires  no  machinery,  and  the  poorest  can  engage  in  it.  The 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  notwithstanding  the  worst  season  ever 
known,  have  proved  extremely  encouraging.  The  article  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  commands  a  high  price  in  New  York — from  40  to  SO  cents. 
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H 5  who  iias  just  arrived  from  thence,  states  that  the  choice  qualities 

will  command  this  latter  price.  There  will  be  much  done  in  it  here  the 
next  year;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  the  staple  of 
Florida."  We  have  felt  justified,  accordingly,  in  giving  a  very  consider- 
able increase  to  the  tobacco  crop  of  Florida.  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the 
public  journals  that  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  have  been  raised  on  an  acre  in 
Tallahassee." 

There  has  been  some  increase,  also,  in  the  crops  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Tennessee,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  western  district, 
as  we  are  told  in  July,  was  very  promising.  In  some  portions  of  the  State, 
however,  it  was  more  unfavorable.  At  a  later  date  we  learn  that  there  was 
about  an  average  crop  in  the  State,  which,  as  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year 
was  also  an  increase  on  that  of  1843,  we  suppose  v/ill  give  a  moderate  gain. 

The  early  accounts  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Kentucky  were  unfavorable. 
The  late  frosts  in  the  spring,  it  was  thought,  would  so  greatly  injure  the 
crop  as  very  much  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  planter.  Thus  we  find  it 
stated  in  April : 

'•  Green  river  (Ky.)  tobacco  crop. — The  last  number  of  the  Hopkinsville 
Gazette  has  the  following  :  '  The  heavy  frosts  and  cold  nights  of  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  last,  have,  we  are  informed,  injured  the  young* 
tobacco  plants  terribly.  One  gentleman  told  us  that  his  were  all  killed,  and 
that  he  had  burnt  new  beds  and  sowed  again,  but  without  expectation  at 
this  time  of  the  season  of  being  able  to  raise  any  plants.  Should  this  be  the 
case  generally,  (and,  as  the  ground  was  frozen  half  an  inch  or  more,  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  is  not,)  the  tobacco  crop  of  this  section  will  fall  short  im- 
mensely.' " 

Again,  the  Maysville  Eagle  of  May  24  says :  "The  scarcity  of  tobacco 
plants,  even  if  the  season  for  planting  be  not  too  far  advanced,  will  operate 
to  produce  a  short  crop  in  this  region." 

The  crop,  however,  proved  better  than  had  been  anticipated.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  it  was  only  tolerable,  while  in  others  it  is  said  to  have  been 
"very  good — in  quantity  perhaps  not  quite  equalling  that  of  the  lastyear,'^ 
but  in  quality  surpassing  it,  and  in  value  fully  equal  to  it.  The  planters,  we 
are  told,  "  do  not  fire  their  tobacco  as  much  in  curing  it  as  formerly."  There 
are  several  stemmeries  in  the  State,  in  which  large  quantities  are  stripped 
and  prepared  for  the  British  market. 

In  parts  of  Ohio  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco. "  The  editor  of  the  Liberty  Advocate,  of  Cadiz,  Harrison  county, 
says  that  in  passing  through  Guernsey  county,  he  was  much  surprised  to 
see  the  vast  amount  of  tobacco  raised  by  the  farmers.  Ahnost  every  farmer 
had  his  tobacco,  and  a  great  many  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture,  on  the  ground  that  no  other  work  so  abundantly  re- 
paid labor."  In  Miami  township,  we  are  informed  that  there  was  raised 
200,000  pounds;  and  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State  the  increase 
is  estimated  at  "  25  per  cent,  more  "  than  in  1844.  The  crop  may  have 
been  from  10  to  1 5  per  cent.  more. 

The  same  was  probably  the  case  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Indeed,  in 
some  parts  of  these  States,  the  increase  is  thought  to  have  been  as  high  as 
''  20  to  30  per  cent."  This,  however,  would  probably  be  too  great  an  av- 
erage for  the  whole  State. 

The  earlier  statements  respecting  the  tobacco  crop  in  Missouri  were  mosi 
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unpromising.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  St.  Louis  Era,  May  5 :  "Those  engaored 
in  the  tobacco  cultivation  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  put  their  ground  ia 
a  proper  stale  of  preparation,  but  the  planting  season  of  thai  crop  has  not 
yet  arrived." 

As  the  season  advanced,  however,  the  prospects  brightened ;  as  we  learn 
from  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  of  July  2,  that  "  the  crop  of  tobacco  is 
better  than  was  anticipated  in  the  early  part  of  the  season."  Yet,  in  some 
sections,  there  was  not  the  same  success  in  its  culture.  The  Hamilton  Jour- 
nal of  July  24  says:  "The  tobacco  crop  in  this  section,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  is  next  to  a  total  failure  ;  owing,  we  believe,  to  the.  fact  that  the  early 
part  of  the  season  was  so  dry  that  it  was  impossible  to  rear  the  plarJs.  We 
are  informed,  however,  that  further  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  Missouri 
river,  the  prospect  is  more  flattering."  The  Fulton  Telegraph  also  says  : 
*'  We  should  not  speak  of  a  tobacco  crop  in  Missouri  this  year  at  all ;  there 
is  an  almost  entire  failure  in  plants ;  there  are  loud  complaints." 

In  September  the  Glasgow  Pilot  says :  "  The  tobacco  crop,  which  has 
been  very  promising  in  this  neighborhood,  is  very  much  injured  recently 
by  the  tobacco  worm,  which  is  more  destructive  than  has  ever  been  known 
here.  We  have  ridden  by  several  fields  of  tobacco,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  tattered  by  them  as  if  cut  up  by  a  severe  hail  storm.  The  old  ground 
seems  to  suffer  most." 

Again:  The  St.  Louis  RepubUcan  of  the  12th  instant  says:  ^' We  are 
sorry  to  hear  dismal  accounts  of  the  coming  tobacco  crop  in  this  State.  In 
many  if  not  most  of  the  counties  on  the  Missouri  there  has  been  a  very 
general  failure  of  the  plants  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  unfavorable 
weather ;  and  those  who  persist  in  attempting  to  raise  them  must  rely  on 
the  most  favorable  aspect  of  the  weather  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  In 
Franklin  county,  noted  for  the  production  of  our  finest  tobacco,  the  planters 
are  substituting  corn,  and  elsewhere  others  are  putting  in  hemp.  Unless  a 
very  great  change  takes  place  in  the  prospect,  there  will  be  an  almost  entire 
failure  in  the  tobacco  crop.  Timely  rains  have  improved  the  prospect  in 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,"  There  was,  on  the  whole,  proba- 
bly an  increase,  though  not  large,  as  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  the 
year  before. 

The  whole  tobacco  crop,  therefore,  for  the  United  States,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  187,422,000  pounds;  which  is  about  an  average  crop,  as  it  is  nearly 
10  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  year  before,  which  probably  did  not  equal  an 
average  one. 

The  quality  of  some  of  the  crop  is  spoken  of  as  fine.  Thus  one  of  the 
public  journals  says :  "  We  clip  the  following  from  a  St.  Louis  paper,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  raising  good  tobacco  as 
well  as  good  anything  else.  '  The  first  premium  for  the  best  manufacturing 
tobacco,  at  the  planters'  warehouse,  a  few  days  since,  was  taken  by  Samuel 
Jeffiies,  of  Franklin  county.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  T.  Camp- 
bell, of  this  city,  for  the  high  price  of  $22  25  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
second  was  taken  by  W.  E.  Wells,  of  Pike  county,  and  was  bought  by  Price 
&  Perry  for  $20  25.'  " 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  New 
Orleans  we  find  also  in  one  of  our  papers,  and  give  it,  as  it  furnishes  some 
idea  of  the  progressive  importance  of  this  crop  : 

^^Exporis  of  tobacco  from  New  Orleans. — The  shipment  of  tobacco,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  been  nearly  tripled  within  the  last  10  years  from  the  port 
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of  New  Orleans,  and  is  within  a  fraction  of  the  entire  quantity  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  1833—83,153  hogsheads.  It  has  more  than  doubled 
itself,  it  will  be  seen,  since  1840  ;  thus  showing  what  rapid  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  production  of  the  weed  in  the  western  Slates.  A  large  quantity 
of  western  tobacco  also  finds  its  way  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  by  the  inter- 
nal improvement  lines.  The  price  of  tobacco  in  Europe  in  1840  averaged 
gSl  05  per  hogshead,  whilst  in  1844  it  averaged  only  ^60  11.  Tobacco 
shipped  from  New  Orleans  for  the  last  ten  years  : 

1835  -...-.-      33,801  hogsheads. 

1836 

1837  -  -  - 

1838 

1839 

1840  -  -  - 

1841  ..... 

1842 

1843  .  - 

1844 

In  one  of  the  agriculturrl  papers  we  find  quoted  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  tobacco  inspected  at  various  places,  including  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  crops,  with  an  opinion  respecting  the  crop  of  last  season 
by  a  firm  in  Virginia.  We  subjoin  it,  in  order  to  aid  any  one  who  may 
wish  to  compare  it  with  that  inserted  in  the  former  report : 

"  Virginia  tobacco. — The  following  statement  respecting  the  inspection, 
exports,  and  stock  on  hand,  of  Virginia  tobacco,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1845,  is  published  in  the  Richmond  Times  ol  the  7th  instant: 

Richmond 
Petersburg 
Lynchburg    - 
Clarksville 
Farmville 


41,634 

do. 

35.821 

do. 

31,555 

do. 

30,780 

do. 

40,436 

do. 

54,667 

do. 

68,058 

do. 

89,891 

do. 

81,249' 

do.'^ 

Inspections. 

Stock. 

21,902  hhds. 

11,151     '' 

10,692     ^• 

2,986     " 

3,245     " 

13,750  hhds, 

1,528     « 

4,656     " 

38     " 

322     « 

ooK    ^  Danville, 
^^^    I  Milton, 
425  Tye  River, 
400  Henderson, 


1,150*    ''  150* 


51,126 


1150      On  ship  board,  not  cleared  >  -  1,500")     Un- 

In  transitu  from  upland  inspections  -  5OO3  count'd 

22,444 


"  Foreign  exports. — Liverpool,  4.707  bogheads  of  tobacco  ;  London, 
1,187  ;  Bristol,  664  ;  France,  4,542;  'Trieste,  401 ;  Genoa,  1,647  ;  Bremen, 
1,281;  Hamburg,  435;  Rotterdam,  1,365:  Amsterdam,  477 ;  Antwerp, 
1,018;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1;  shipments  via  northern  ports,  1,000.  Total, 
18,725  hogsheads.  To  Bremen,  2,622  hogsheads  stems ;  to  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam,  560  hogsheads  stems  ;  shipped  via  northern  ports,  1,500  hogs- 
heads stems.     Total,  4,682  hogsheads  stems. 

♦  Conjectoreli.  ** 
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"  To  the  editors  of  the  Times  and  Compiler : 

"  Gentlemen  :  We  give  above  the  statistics  of  tobacco  inspections,  stock, 
and  foreign  exports,  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  30th  ultimo.  As 
regards  the  inspections,  they  hnve  been  increased  several  thousands  by  rein- 
specting  reprized  tobacco.  In  reference  to  stock,  a  large  portion  consists  of 
crops  inspected  in  1843  and  1844,  nearly  all  of  common  quality.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  product  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  this  year,  there  have 
been  throughout  the  season  conflicting  opinions  entertained.  The  plant- 
ing in  May  was  probably  equal  to  about  one-half  an  average  crop.  The 
drought  early  in  June  till  the  1st  of  AugPiSt  was  so  intense  and  general  as 
to  prevent  planting  to  much  extent ;  yet  in  some  neighborhoods  there  were 
occasional  favorable  seasons  for  transplanting  ;  and  such  opportunities  being 
embraced  in  June  and  July,  probably  made  the  entire  planting  to  1st  of 
August  equal  to  35,000  or  38,000  hogsheads.  From  1st  to  10th  August,  per- 
haps, the  plantings  were  equal  to  5.000  or  6,000  hogsheads.  Since  the 
1st  of  August  the  weather  has  generally  been  as  propitious  as  could  have 
been  desired  to  hasten  the  growth  and  mature  the  tobacco  crop ;  and  should 
there  not  be  a  killing  frost  before  the  20th  of  this  month,  the  crop  produced 
this  year  will  be  about  38,000  hogsheads  of  merchantable  quality. 
"  Respectfully, 

''JONES  &  BLAIR. 

"  October  6,  1845." 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  March  last 
from  Dr.  Muse,  of  East  Cambridge,  Maryland,  well  known  to  the  agricul- 
tural public,  alluding  to  a  parcel  of  Spanish  tobacco  seed  sent  by  him  ta 
this  office,  he  says  he  has  manufactured  remarkably  fine  cigars  from  the  leaf 
raised  by  himself  from  seed  imported  direct  from  Cuba — "  they  will  equal 
the  famous  regalias."  He  says  that  he  prefers  the  ''principe"  tobacco,  but 
has  never  but  once  (seven  years  ago)  obtained  that  variety.  He  states 
that  his  cigars  from  that  tobacco  were  admired  in  New  York,  at  Saratoga, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  every  where,  by  the  most  fastidious  in  taste.  He  sold 
them  for  $14  per  box  of  a  thousand  cigars  each.  His  crop  for  the  year 
1845  he  estimated  at  that  date  would  amount  to  600,000  cigars,  which  he 
intended  to  manufacture  himself  on  his  plantation. 

Several  interesting  papers,  relating  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  &c.,  taken 
from  various  agricultural  papers,  will  be'  found  in  appendix  No,  10. 
Among  these  is  a  description  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  in  Connecticut 
and  Kentucky,  taken  from  the  Dollar  Farmer,  the  editor  of  which  remarks 
that  the  same  kind  ("  the  fine  cigar  leaf")  is  cultivated  in  both  States,  though 
the  soils  are  quite  different.  In  Connecticut  the  plants  stand  about  3  feet 
apart,  and  in  Kentucky  3J  feet  from  each  other.  A  paper,  also,  on  the  Cur 
ba  mode  of  cultivation,  from  the  Floridian,  and  W.  W.  Gilmer's  (of  Albe- 
marle, Virginia)  method,  from  the  Southern  Planter,  and  Mr.  Venable's 
observations  on  the  spot  in  tobacco,  also  from  the  Southern  Planter,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  this  product. 

COTTON. 

The  cotton  crop  of  our  country  is  one  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest  to 
a  large  portion  of  our  population.     It  is  one  which  exercises  great  influ- 
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^nce  over  our  commercial  progress  and  enterprise,  and  influences  to  a  wide 
extent  our  relations  with  foreign  nations.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  ob- 
tain as  accurate  a  history  of  its  growth,  from  year  to  year,  as  may  be  in  our 
power.  Yet  there  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  another  crop  respecting  which  we 
may  not  reach  more  approximating  correctness  at  the  period  at  which  our 
estimates  are  made.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  of  so  mighty  an  influence,  and 
enters  so  largely  into  the  whole  foreign  market  of  our  country,  renders  it 
less  easy  to  Know  what  to  believe  of  the  accounts  which  we  meet  with  ia 
the  various  public  journals.  Not  that  there  is  any  want  of  materials,  such 
as  they  are  ;  for  the  notices  of  the  crop  are  most  frequent.  But  the  difficul- 
ty lies  in  ascertaining  what  rehance  may  be  placed  on  them,  and  how  far 
the  different,  and  often  conflicting  reports,  must  be  set  down  as  designed 
to  subserve  private  interest.  Such  materials,  however,  as  we  have,  we  have 
endeavored  to  apply;  and  if  we  have  failed  sometimes  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions, we  believe  that  the  same  difficulty  would  be  experienced  by  almost 
^ny  one,  and  perhaps  many  would  not  be  even  as  successful  in  approach- 
ing to  the  true  state  of  the  case.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  crop,  as  estimated  last  year,  was  nearer  to  the  annual  report 
Snally  made  up  from  the  receipts  at  the  principal  ports  than  were  the  con- 
jectures of  many  others  about  the  same  period  in  which  we  made  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  made  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  is  so  small,  com- 
paratively,  that  it  will  scarcely  affect  the  estimate.  The  drought  probably- 
lessened  it  somewhat. 

In  North  Carolina  the  same  evil,  as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  other 
crops,  was  most  severely  felt,  and  the  estimates  made  vary  from  "  50  to  75 
per  cent."  less  than  the  last  year's  crop.  This  is  probably  too  high  an  aver- 
age ;  but  we  believe  it  must  have  fallen  short  at  least  "about  one-third." 

In  South  Carolina,  in  June,  we  are  told  that  ''the  cotton  crop,  in  some 
-sections,  will  be  very  good.  That  which  was  planted  early  is  promising, 
while  the  late  crop  will  be  indifferent."  Again,  in  the  same  month :  "  For- 
ward cotton, — A  subscriber  of  ours  in  Edgefield  district  (says  the  Ham- 
burg, S.  C,  Journal)  informed  us,  on  Wednesday,  that  he  had  plenty  of 
cotton  squares  on  his  field,  and  that  within  ten  days  or  less  he  would  seiid 
us  some  blooms."  Again,  in  July :  "  Early  cotton. — The  Edgefield  (S.  C.) 
Advertiser,  of  the  19th  instant,  says  :  Colonel  F.  W.  Pickens  has  left  at  our 
office*  some  cotton  bolls  which  were  full  grown  on  the  4th  instant.  They 
were  pulled  from  one  of  his  fields  at  Edgewood,  near  this  place.  We  un- 
derstand that  cotton  is  beginning  to  open  at  the  same  plantation."  In  Pen- 
dleton, it  is  said  "  cotton  is  flourishing  ;  a'nd  though  the  plant  is  not  so  tall 
as  usual,  the  number  of  bolls  is  greater." 

Discouraging  accounts,  however,  are  given  of  the  Sea  island  crop  in  the 
same  month.  '-In  South  Carolina  the  excessive  heat  has  destroyed  every  thing 
but  cotton,  which  stands  drought  better  than  anything  else.  This  crop  oa 
the  Sea  islands  is,  according  to  the  Courier,  in  a  peculiar  situation.  The 
early  planting  in  March  came  up  and  grew  kindly,  and  still  promise  well. 
The  early  plantings,  in  April,  are  half  up,  and  the  fields  show  an  irregular 
stand  of  plants  from  6  inches  to  2^  feet  high'.  The  latter  plantings  did  not 
come  up  till  the  20th  of  iVlay,  and  are  of  course  unusually  backward,  and 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storms,  caterpillar,  and  early  frost.  It  is 
possible,  but  is  bv  no  means  probable,  that  the  plant  mav  escape  all  these  ' 
18' 
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liabilities,  and  it  is  therefore  safe  to  calculate  the  Sea  island  crop  of  1845 
at  a  product  decidedly  short  of  last  year." 

In  August,  too,  the  notices  of  the  crop  in  this  State  are  of  the  same  di- 
verse character,  thus :  "  The  Columbia  South  Carolinian,  of  the  14th,  says 
that  six  bales  of  new  cotton  were  received  at  that  place  on  the  8th  instant, 
from  the  Cane-brake  plantation  of  Richard  Lowdley,  esq.,  in  Newberry  dis- 
trict, and  put  in  store  in  expectation  of  a  short  crop." 

Again,  under  date  of  August  1st,  the  Charleston  Patriot  says  :  "  The  sea- 
son and  the  crops. — We  learn  by  private  intelligence  from  the  interier,  that 
the  drought  continues  distressingly  severe.  In  Richland,  Lexington,  Or- 
angeburg, Barnwell,  and  other  niiddle  districts  of  the  State,  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  do  not  look  to  make  half  a  crop.  Even  on  some  of  the 
best  river  swamp  lands,  along  the  Edisto,  where  a  thousand  weight  of  seed 
cotton  might  be  made  to  the  acre  in  seasons  ordinarily  favorable,  we  are 
told  that  100  would  be  a  fair  calculation." 

The  accounts  we  have  received  from  other  sources,  of  a  later  date,  are  of 
a  similar  discouraging  character.  Thus,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  the  crop  is  supposed  to  have  been  •'  25  per  cent,  less"  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  East  of  this,  and  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  the  drought 
was  felt  yet  more  severely ;  and  the  failure  was  very  great,  and  is  even  es- 
timated as  high  as  "one-half  or  three-fourths"  of  the  whole  crop.  In  tha 
western  central  section,  bordering  on  Georgia,  it  was  probably  "  about  one- 
tkird  less  ;"  and  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  "  about  30  per  cent^ 
less  ;"  while,  of  the  section  still  further  to  the  east,  central,  on  the  coast,  (fee, 
it  is  stated  that  the  crop  was  "  about  the  same."  The  drouffht  was  indeed 
great,  but  the  cotton  crop  is  said  not  to  have  been  so  much  affected,  and  the 
favorable  fall  (frost  coming  very  late)  matured  the  late  crop  ;  so  that,  uporL 
the  whole,  it  is  considered  that  "  the  present  crop  will  not  fall  much  short 
of  that  of  the  previous  year."  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  the 
drought,  and  the  emigration  which  is  yearly  going  forward  from  this  State,^ 
of  cotton  planters,  still  further  west ;  that  the  cotton  lands  are  running  outj 
and  scarcely  any  new  lands  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  believe  that  the  cotton  was  considerably  lessened  the  past  season, 
and  therefore  fix  the  decrease,  according  to  the  best  judgment  we  can  form* 
respecting  it,  at  about  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

To  a  more  limited  extent,  the  same  remarks  we  have  just  made  as  -to  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina  will  apply  to 
that  of  Georgia.  We  subjoin  such  notices  as  we  have  selected,  to  give  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  crop  in  this  State.  In  June,  "accounts  from 
Georgia  represent  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  crop  to  be  good.  The  plants 
had  begun  to  blossom."  The  Albany  (Geo.)  Patriot  says  that  "  the  crops, 
generally,  in  that  vicinity,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  promise  an  average 
yield." 

"  The  rain  with  which  we  were  favored  on  Wednesday  last,  and  which 
was  much  needed  in  this  section  of  country,  we  are  glad  to  hear  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  Darien.  The  crops  throughout  Camden,  Glynn, 
Mcintosh,  Liberty,  and  Bryan  counties,  had  suffered  much  for  want  of  it,; 
and  several  planters,  we  hear,  had  replanted  a  portion  of  their  cotton  crop,, 
while  a  number  had  planted  in  the  dry  gound,  and  were  patiently  awaiting 
a  rain  to  sprout  the  seed."- — Savannah  Georgian. 

Again :  *'  The  drought,  which  has  been  general  throughout  the  south. 
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has  in  Georgia  been  severe.  Crops  are  injured  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
the  Carolinas,  to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown.  Cotton  will  be  cut  short 
at  least  one-third." 

So,  in  July:  '^  Milledgeville^  Georgia^  July  1. —  The  weather. — In  this 
section  of  Georgia  we  are  passing  through  a  severe  drought,  and  ilie  weath- 
er is,  as  usual  under  like  circumstances,  excessively  hot.  Cotton,  of  which 
our  planters  have  put  in  their  usual  crop,  seems  to  sustain  itself  wonderful- 
ly. The  complaint  of  drought  is  extensive  ;  but  we  notice  with  pleasure 
that  our  northwestern  counties,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Tennessee, 
have  abundant  rains." 

Again :  "  From  the  various  sections  of  the  State  we  regret  to  learn, 
through  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  that  the  drought  has  been  unpar- 
alleled ;  in  some  parts  there  has  not  been  rain  in  two  or  three  months,  aad 
all  kinds  of  vegetation  has  been  burnt  up  ;  while,  in  other  places,  although 
the  drouo^ht  is  not  so  severe,  scarcely  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  a  crop  will  be 
made.  Thus  far,  cotton  has  been  less  affected  than  any  thing  else  ;  indeed, 
it  has  not  been  injured  a  great  deal ;  but,  unless  the  season  changes  soon, 
that,  too,  will  suffer." — Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Journal. 

In  the  Savannah  Republican :  "  The  cotton  in  the  interior  has  not 
suffered  so  much  ;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will  be  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  crop  made,  unless  the  fall  should  be  an  unusually  late  one. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editors,  dated  Jacksonville,  Telfair  county,  5th 
July. — '  Our  crops  are  injured  so  much  in  this  county  that  we  shall  not  make 
more  than  half  a  crop  on  the  average ;  yet  we  are  better  off  than  the  sur- 
rounding counties.' " 

The  Macon  Messenger,  of  July  15,  says  :  "  Our  superior  court  is  now  in 
session,  and  we  have  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  many  of  our 
country  friends.  They  represent  their  stands  of  cotton  in  general  to  be  very 
good.  In  Upson  and  Houston,  they  are  said  to  be  unusually  promising. 
In  Talbot  and  thereabouts,  not  so  good.  In  Lee,  very  good.  We  have 
heard  of  some  instances  where  the  stand  was  poor ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
cause  rests  with  the  planter :  the  fault  was  in  his  planting  too  late,  and  ia 
not  giving  proper  attention  to  his  ground." 

The  Savannah  Republican,  of  the  11th,  states :  •'  Yesterday  we  had  the 
heaviest  fall  of  rain  since  the  1st  of  January.  The  cotton  crop  in  the  inte- 
rior has  not  suffered  so  much ;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will 
be  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  crop  made,  unless  the  fail  should  be  an  unu- 
sually late  one." 

In  August,  likewise,  a  public  journal  makes  the  following  remarks: 
"There  is  strong  talk  of  a  very  short  crop.  The  season  has  been  unusu- 
ally hot  throughout  the  country,  and  over  extensive  sections  very  dry.  At 
the  south  the  drought  has  continued  for  months,  so  that  cotton  put  on  board 
boats  in  the  spring  has  not  yet  reached  the  coast.  We  give  below  several 
statements  and  extracts  from  letters,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
were  made  for  effect,  and  they  come  from  persons  likely  to  be  very  well  in- 
formed." 

EXTRACTS    OP    LETTERS. 

*'  Macon,  August  16. — There  is  no  question  now  but  the  crop  must  bs 
short.  No  sort  of  weather  can  bring  the  plant  and  bolls  to  maturity.  Ia 
Georgia,  1  have  now  no  idea  that  over  five  eighths  of  an  average  crop  will 
be  made.  In  many  counties  it  will  not  be  over  one-half  to  one-third.  If 
our  receipts  here  are  75,000  bales,  it  will  be  as  much  as  we  may  expects 
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Mr.  5  on  his  way  to  Gainesville,  saw  three  of  his  acquaintances 

from  Mississippi.  They  said  thai  till  within  three  weeks  before  they  left 
home  the  season  had  been  favorable  and  ihe  prospects  good,  but  since  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  drought,  the  crop  would  be  cut  short  one-third.     In 

some  parts  of  Alabama,  the  crop  has  suffered.     Mr.  — ,  from  Twiggs, 

says  he  shall  not  make  over  five-eighths  of  a  crop,  and  his  cotton  was  more 
promising  than  that  of  most  of  his  neighbors.  Mr. was  here  yester- 
day, and  offered  to  take  20  bales  for  his  crop.  He  made  90  bales  last  year 
from  the  sown  ground.  Some  planters  from  Jasper  county  say  that  they 
shall  not  make  100  lbs,  to  the  acre." 

"  Macon^  August  20, 1845. — There  cannot  be  more  than  75,000  bales  re- 
ceived in  Macon.     Last  year  136,000  bales  v/ere  received  at  Macon." 

A  writer  also  from  Griffin,  Jefferson  county,  says  :  "  Cotton  is  small  and 
stunted,  and  although  it  can  do  with  less  rain  than  corn,  will  fall  considera- 
bly short  oi  an  average  crop  throughout  the  State.  In  the  upper  counties 
the  seasons  have  been  more  favorable,  and  the  crops  are  good." 

Again  :  "  Savannah^  August  23.— Our  cotton  market,  if  it  can  be  said 
we  have  one,  remains  without  change,  and  during  the  past  week  we  have 
not  heard  of  a  solitary  bale  changing  hands.  The  accounts  from  the  inte- 
rior are  more  and  more  gloomy  every  day  of  the  growing  crop  ;  and  unless 
we  are  greatly  favored,  the  crop  in  this  State  will  be  materially  cut  off." 

Again  :  "  We  have  cherished  the  hope  for  some  time  past,"  says  the  Ma- 
con (Geo.)  Messenger  of  the  21st  inst.,  "that  a  change  of  the  season  might 
materially  benefit  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  crop.  But  the  drought  has 
now  so  long  prevailed  that  very  little  benefit  could  be  derived  from  a  change 
of  the  season.  It  is  only  in  very  limited  sections  of  the  State  that  the  crop 
can  be  amiddhng  or  an  average  one  ;  in  other  parts  it  must  be  a  very  short 
one." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Columbia  Enquirer,  a  planter,  who  states  that  he 
has  lately  travelled  300  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  State,  says :  "The  cotton 
crop  is  in  a  precarious  state,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  an  av- 
erage crop  in  this  State.  A  few  days  more  will  seal  its  fate.  The  failure 
of  the  cotton  crop  will  greatly  aggravate  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
Georgia." 

A  public  journal  estimates  the  Georgia  crop  at  three,  eighths  of  the  aver- 
age yield,  and  in  some  counties  of  the  State  one-eighth  to  one-half  "  Some 
planters  in  Jasper  county  say  they  will  not  make  100  lbs,  to  the  acre.  At 
Macon,  it  is  estnrjated  that  not  over  75  000  bales  will  be  received  this  year 
against  136,000  in  1844-'45." 

The  subsequent  accounts  are  more  favorable.  Thus  in  October,  the  Mil- 
ledgeville  (Geo.)  Recorder  says :  "  Our  unusually  mild  fall  has  changed  in 
a  slight  measure  the  prospect  through  this  portion  of  the  State,  in  reference 
to  the  yield  of  the  cotton  crop.  From  till  we  can  now  learn,  from  all  sources, 
as  well*  as  from  personal  observation — which,  by  the  bye.  has  not  been  lim- 
ited— we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  from  the  late  growth  having 
more  fully  matured  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated,  there  will  be  realized 
about  two  thirds  of  a  crop.  The  article  in  general,  however,  will  not  be 
found  as  good  staple,  or  be  altogether  as  fair  in  quality,  as  usual.  This 
.arises  from  the  bolls  having  been  prematurely  forced  open  by  the  drought 
before  they  had  obtained  their  growth,  and  subsequent  rains  having  fre- 
quently stained  the  late  picking." 

KgdXay^^  Florence^  on  the  diattahooche^  Qa.^^  October  18;  1845. — iSince 
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my  last  the  prospect  is  better  for  the  cotton  crop  in  this  section,  and  I  am 
now  of  opinion  we  shall  gather  nearly  a  full  crop  in  this  county,  as  the  sev- 
eral growths  on  the  uplands  have  nearly  all  matured,  and  considerable  of  it 
opening  at  this  time.  We  have  not  yet  had  a  kiUing  frost,  and  the  weather 
is  now  fine  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  Our  first  picking  here  was  not  so 
good  in  quality,  but  the  second  is  pretty  cotton,  and  I  think  the  quality  will 
be  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  season." 

"  Fine  cotton. — The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  of  the  31st  ultimo 
says:  'A  sale  of  100  bales  of  cotton,  a  part  of  the  crop  of  W.  J.  Eve,  of 
this  county,  was  sold  on  Wednesday,  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  yester- 
day a  lot  of  48  bales  of  the  crop  of  F.  Merriwether,  of  Oglethorpe  county, 
brought  seven  and  three  fourths  cents.  They  were  both  very  choice  lots, 
in  square  packages.' " 

From  other  sources,  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  central  section;  lying  west  of 
the  Ocmulgee  river,  there  has  been  about  "  three  eighths  of  an  average  crop." 
Hig|]er  up  it  was  better.  In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  crop  was  cut  short  at  least  "  one-half"  We  believe  that  the 
average  decrease  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  will  be  a  fairer  estimate. 

The  prospect  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Alabama,  in  June,  was  decidedly  good. 
It  was  considered  fully  a  fortnight  later,  indeed,  than  the  previous  season. 
Somewhat  nearer  the  close  of  the  month  the  account  from  Mobile  is  stated 
to  be,  that  insects  and  the  disease  known  in  the  country  as  "sore-skin,"  ren- 
dered the  appearance  less  promising  in  some  of  the  counties.  From  other 
sections  of  the  interior,  however,  the  accounts  are  still  favorable,  and  al- 
though the  season  has  generally  been  admitted  as  tv>^o  weeks  later  than  last, 
it  will  be  remarked  that  the  first  cotton  blooms  appeared  a  day  or  two  earli- 
er this  season  in  our  own  State,  and  about  a  v/eek  sooner  in  Mississippi. 
On  the  24th  ult.  full-blown  bloom.s  were  seen  in  Warren  county,  in  this 
State,  and  bolls  as  large  as  musket  balls  on  the  1st  inst.  The  early  bloom 
of  cotton  is  regarded  by  many  as  indicating  a  long  season,  or  a  late  frost, 
and  consequently  a  large  crop.  The  numerous  casualties,  however,  to 
which  this  plant  is  exposed,  and  the  long  period  yet  to  elapse  before  the 
crop  can  be  considered  m.ade,  should  admonish  us  of  the  futility  of  specula- 
ting on  the  subject  for  months  to  come." 

In  July,  we  learn — ''  The  cotton  is  suffering  from  lice  in  consequence  of 
the  unseasonable  weather.  A  fine  rain  and  warmer  mornings  would 
brighten  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  considerably." 

Again,  the  Mobile  Journal  says  :  "  We  still  hear  complaints  of  injury  to 
the  cotton  crop  from  continued  drought ;  but  probably,  ere  this,  those  sections 
of  the  country  have  been  visited  with  a  sufficiency  of  rain  to  revivify  the 
drooping  plant.  Correspondents  from  the  interior  begin  to  be  apprehensive 
of  a  greater  injury  from  the  excess  of  rain  from  this  time  till  the  close  of  the 
season.  In  Marion  county,  Alabama,  the  cotton  crop  had  commenced 
falling,  bnt  could  wait  longer  for  rain  without  much  injury.  The  growth 
is  not  so  large  as  last  year  at  this  time,  and,  unless  we  have  too  much  rain 
in  August,  will  yield  an  average  crop.  The  River  State  Review,  of  the 
same  place,  of  the  9th  instant,  says :  We  have  had  but  very  little  rain,  but 
the  cotton  crop  is  not  injured,  but  very  promising." 

So,  in  August.  Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Montgomery,  Alabama,  August 
14 :  "  Our  corn  and  cotton  crops  will  be  very  short  in  this  section  this 
season,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought  we  have  had.  New  cotton  be- 
gins to  come  in  freely.     Prices  range  from  6  to  7  cents." — Nat.  Intelligencer, 

Again,  in  the  New  York  Farmer :  "  Alabama, — The  cotton  crop  will 
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probably  be  good,  as  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  an  excess  of  wet  to 
injure  it.     We  expect  a  fair  crop." 

In  a  letter  from  Montgomery,  of  August  20,  a  writer  says:  "From  the 
best  information  that  we  can  gain  of  the  incoming  crop  of  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  indeed  of  the  State  at  large,  it  must  be  a  very  short  one.  The 
frost*  in  the  spring,  the  '  lice'  a  little  later,  and  the  lack  of  any  thing  like  a 
season  since  March  or  April,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the  planta- 
tions, so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  all  convince  us  that 
the  present  crop  will  fall  far  below  any  preceding  one  for  the  last  five,  or 
even  ten  years." 

Again  :  ^'  Cotton  crop  of  East  Alabama. — The  crop  in  Barbour,  Rus- 
sell, Tallapoosa,  Chambers,  and  Randolph  is  pronounced  a  failure.  The 
Wetumpka  Whig  of  the  28th  saj^s  :  In  Barbour  the  crop  is  very  short,  but 
we  have  heard  no  estimate  of  the  probable  deficiency.  Russell,  Tallapoosa, 
and  Randolph,  lack  a  fuir  third  of  an  average  crop,  and  Chambers  nearly 
one-half.  Benton,  we  are  informed,  will  make  nearly  an  average  c«op. 
They  suffered  very  little  there  from  drought.  In  Chambers  we  conversed 
■with  a  number  of  farmers,  not  one  of  v/hom  had  made  a  half  crop.  One  has 
got  four  and  another  six  bales  from  50  acres  of  land  each,  such  as  usually 
produces  from  600  to  800  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Another  planter  assured  us 
that  on  no  part  of  300  acres  in  cotton  would  he  gather  more  than  250  lbs," 

The  Mobile  Reporter,  of  August  26,  also  represents  the  crop  as  falling 
short  of  the  avernge. 

Subsequent  information  is  of  the  same  general  cast.  In  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  State,  it  is  judged  to  have  fallen  off  "one-fourth."  In  the 
central  section,  *'  one-third."  "  The  drought  injured  it.  It  appeared  to  re- 
¥ive  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall.  The  frost,  however,  nearly  destroyed  the 
newly  formed  bolis."  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  it  was  about  "20 
per  cent,  less."  Taking  the  whole  State,  the  decrease  was  probably  frora 
15  to  20  per  cent. 

Mississippi  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  cotton.  The  lands  having  been 
more  recently  devoted  to  this  purpose  than  those  of  the  cotton-growing 
Atlantic  States,  they  are  still  in  their  vigor,  and  will  probably  be  so  for  a 
numjjer  of  years  to  come.  Some  complaint  is  made  of  the  crop  suffering 
from  the  lice;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  fair  crop,  and 
in  some  portions  an  increased  one. 

The  accounts  we  have  gathered  respecting  its  progress  have  the  usual 
diversity.  In  June,  the  Clarion,  of  Paulding,  speaking  of  this  crop,  men- 
tions the  ravages  of  the  lice,  by  which  the  cotton  in  that  vicinity  had  suf- 
fered. The  following  notices  are  in  the  same  month.  The  Jackson 
Southern  Reformer  (Mississippi)  says  :  "  We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  various 
portions  of  our  State  that  the  cotton  crop  has  been  greatly  injured  by  lice. 
In  several  parts  of  Yazoo  and  Madison,  planters  have  lost  three-fourths  of 
their  present  stand.  We  also  learn  that  in  counties  to  the  east  similar 
damage  has  been  sustained.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  Lauderdale, 
Kemper,  Neshoba,  Noxubee,  and  several  other  counties." 

"  The  Yazoo  (Mississippi)  Banner,  of  the  21st,  slates  that  the  crops  in 
that  county  are  unusually  promising.  The  Macon  (Noxubee  county)  Inde- 
pendent, of  the  19th,  says  the  cotton  crop  was  never  more  promising  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  usual  proportion  was  not  planted,  yet  we  anticipate  an 
abundant  crop." 

In  July.  The  Carrollton  Democrat,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  says :  "  From  dili- 
gent inquiries,  we  learn  that  the  cotton  in  this  section  of  country  is  unu- 
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sually  promising ;  and  if  the  picking  season  is  favorable,  a  larger  crop  will 
be  gathered  than  for  several  years  past." 

A  statement  early  in  July  from  M.  VV.  Phillips,  contained  in  the  South- 
western Farmer,  gives  the  following  view  of  this  crop  at  an  earlier  date  : 
"  The  cotton  crop  is,  generally,  10  to  14  days  more  backward  than  last  year. 
Of  this  crop  we  will  give  more  than  this  passing  notice,  it  being  one  of 
importance  to  the  world.  The  stands  of  cotton,  when  first  rising,  were 
the  best  we  ever  saw  ;  and  we  have  heard  the  same  expression  everywhere 
we  have  been.  At  present,  this  is  not  so.  Much  injury  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  cut-worm  and  the  cotton  louse  ;  some  planters  have  been 
compelled  to  replant  very  largely  since  the  25th  of  May.  We  saw  some 
cotton  that  had  just  risen  on  the  7th  of  June.  In  some  regions  on  particu- 
lar plantations,  and  in  spots,  the  stand  has  been  totally  destroyed,  whether 
planted  on  cotton,  or  corn,  or  stubble  land — on  ridge,  level,  or  in  hollows. 
It  seems  as  if  these  pests  would  destroy  on  different  descriptions  of  land  on 
different  places.  We  ere  not  sure  but  that  these  pests  may  benefit  seme  by 
thinning  ;  but  when  they  have  destroyed,  as  on  James  Brown's  plantation, 
for  instance,  the  crop  must  inevitably  be  shortened  ;  "though  a  favorable 
fall  effects  wonders  in  a  cotton  crop.  Although  the  first  bloom  on  some 
farms  would  only  indicate  eight  to  ten  days'  backwardness,  yet  the  general 
crop  wherever  we  have  examined,  except  four  or  five  plantations,  shows 
clearly  at  least  two  weeks.  To  explain  :  The  first  bloom  we  saw  was  on 
the  7th,  at  Mr.  Low's  plantation,  between  Livingston  and  Canton — off  the 
road.  The  first  that  was  seen  there  last  year  was  on  the  28th  of  May-— 
only  ten  days  difference.  But  last  year,  by  the  7th  the  crop  would  have 
averaged  five  to  ten  forms  ;  this  year,  not  a  stalk  in  ten  has  a  form.  Again, 
on  many  farms  there  are  stalks  that  will  measure  two  feet,  and  far  more 
that  will  measure  under  six  inches  ;  irregular  in  height;  much  now  dying 
from  the  effects  of  the  louse  ;  cut- worms  are  even  now  cutting  off  the  cot- 
ton, even  six  or  eig^ht  inches  above  the  ground.  A  few  have  increased  their 
cotton  crop;  some  have  decreased.  A  iew  have  gone  to  the  coast  to  raise 
sugar,  and  probably  a  few  have  quit  cotton ;  we  know  of  one,  and  heard 
of  another.  Taking  all  this  together,  we  place  the  crop  as  last  year,  as  to 
quantity  cultivated.  If  we  sum  up  the  whole  pros  and  cons,  taking  into 
consideration  the  unfavorable  season,  with  the  backwardness  of  cleaning 
the  crops,  we  do  not  think  the  cotton  crop  will  be  as  good  generally  on  the 
20th  of  June  as  it  was  last  year  from  the  first  to  the  fifth.  No  human  being 
can  prognosticate  thus  early ;  but  we  may  each  one  count  on  not  making 
what  we  did  last  year." 

The  Planters'  Banner  of  the  20th  September  likewise  furnishes  informa- 
tion from  the  same  writer,  still  later :  "  Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Hinds  county, 
lidississippi,  writes  us  as  follows,  under  date  of  the  7th  instant:  'I  have 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  present  crop.  Bat  few  planters  can  be  induced  to 
give  an  opinion.  One  planter,  who  has  made  short  crops  for  several  years 
— letting  his  negroes  manage  themselves — told  me  last  night  that  he  and 
four  other  neighbors,  together,  would  not  make  what  he  made  last  year — 
125  bales.  They  ought  to  make  four  times  as  much.  Those  who  will 
express  an  opinion,  think  that  the  crop  of  this  county  and  Madison  will  not 
exceed  half  a  crop.  Last  year  I  had  93  acres  in,  and  sold  81  bales  ;  this 
3/ear  I  have  105  in,  and  will  thank  any  one  prodigiously  to  insure  me  70 
bales.  I  will  be  20  bales  short  of  the  average  yield.  This  shows  enough 
deficit  ;  which,  if  general,  and  no  greater  loss,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  re* 
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duction  of  300,000  bales.  This  subtracted  from  last  year's  crop,  adding  the^ 
supposed  loss  by  overflow,  will  make  the  present  crop  less  than  2,300,000 
bales.     Will  it  exceed  2,000,000  V  " 

The  following  is  of  a  later  date ;  it  appears  in  the  Savannah  Republicaii 
of  October  31  :  "  We  are  indebted  to  friends  in  this  city  for  the  following 
extracts  of  letters  in  relation  to  the  crop.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  not 
been  a  killing  frost  in  this  State,  and  the  weather  is  now  unusually  warm 
and  very  favorable  for  maturing  the  plant. 

'  Holly  Springs^  Miss.,  October  18,  1845. — Since  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember the  weather  has  continued  dry  and  very  favorable  for  picking  as 
well  as  maturing  the  young  bolls  of  cotton ;  and  the  planters  having  made 
good  use  of  the  time,  have  already  picked  out  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
expected  to  make  a  few  weeks  ago.  From  all  the  information  I  have— and 
my  business  and  situation  enable  me  to  hear  from  every  part  of  northern 
Mississippi — we  shall  make  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  this  State.  In  several  of  the  river  counties  the  planters  are  making 
2,000  and  2,500  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  and  I  think  the  average  product  in 
most  of  the  counties  in  this  region  will  be  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  A  bale 
to  the  acre  is  very  common  on  the  valley  lands.  The  quality  is  also  very 
fine,  having  been  picked  without  any  rain.' " 

The  information  obtained  still  later  is  of  considerable  diversity.  In  parts> 
of  the  State  there  has  been  an  increase  ;  in  others,  a  /ailing  off.  In  the 
southwestern  portion,  for  example,  lying  west  of  the  Pearl  river  and  south, 
of  the  Yazoo  river,  the  increase  is  thought  to  have  been  "  5  to  10  per  cent." 
There  was  an  increased  cultivation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Statej, 
though  the  amount  per  acre  may  not  have  exceeded  if  it  equalled  the  crop^ 
of  1844.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  for  the  State  was  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year  by  1 5  to  20  per  cent,  above  the  estimate  for  that 
year,  which  it  would  appear  was  too  low. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Louisiana  was,  we  think,  better  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  drought  affected  it  considerably,  early  in  the  season,  and 
some  complaints  are  made  of  insects.  But  the  long  period  of  dry  weather 
enabled  the  planters  to  get  out  the  grass  from  among  the  cotton,  so  that  the 
evil  was  in  a  measure  counterbalanced. 

In  July,  the  Natchitoches  Chronicle  of  the  5th  says  :  "  From  all  parts 
we  hear  favorable  accounts  of  the  crops.  The  rust,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  some  cotton  fields  a  few  weeks  since,  has  done  little  injury  and 
disappeared," 

Other  notices  in  August  read  in  this  manner  :  "The  crops  in  the  par= 
ishes  of  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  says  the  Gazette  of  the  9th  instant,, 
have  not  generally,  for  several  years,  presented  as  promising  an  appearance- 
as  they  do  at  present.  The  planters  of  Point  Coupee  are  busily  engaged 
in  picking  their  cotton.  The  staple  is  represented  to  be  generally  of  a  fine 
texture," — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

"  The  cotton  crop  has  suffered  very  much  ;  and  now  that  the  picking  has 
commenced,  planters  are  beginning  to  see  better  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  the  falling  off  of  the  forms,  and  otherwise.  A  friend,  who  has  been 
travelhng  over  this  and  a  number  of  the  neighboring  parishes,  informs  us. 
that  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  planters  a  fortnight  ago  it  is  now  certain, 
will  not  be  realized." — Concordia  Intelligencer. 

Subsequently,  in  September,  (fee,  complaint  is  made  in  some  parts  of  frost^ 
and  rains.     The  Saint  Landry  (La.)  Whig,  of  the  8th  instant,  says :  ''  Fof> 
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two  weeks  past  we  have  had  rain  every  day  ;  sometimes  in  perfect  floods  ; 
at  others,  in  but  gentle  showers.  The  consequence  is,  cotton  is  suffering 
very  considerably.  We  thought  it  advisable  to  say  nothing  of  these  rains 
last  week,  hoping  they  would  abate,  and  enable  us  to  assure  our  friends  that 
the  damage  was  but  small ;  yet  it  is  otherwise.  Our  prospect  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  was  most  propitious  ;  but  if  we  say  now  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  will  be  lost,  from  the  rain  and  rust,  we  certainly  are  be- 
low the  actual  mark.  These  are  lamentable  truths,  which  it  gives  us 
pain  to  chronicle." 

Again  :  "  The  frosts  that  occurred  during  the  early  part  of  last  week 
have  been  sufficient  to  check  effectually  the  growth  of  cotton  on  the  low 
lands.  The  calculation  is,  then,  certain,  that  bolls  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
i5th  September  cannot  make,  or  rather  mature." — Concordia  (La.)  Intel. 

"The  Clinton  brought  down  1,420  bales  of  cotton.  The  Monarch 
brought  1,808  bales.  The  Sultana  2,764  bales,  the  largest  load  yet.  Mak- 
ing 6,092  bales  on  three  boats,  arriving  within  an  hour  or  two  of  one  an- 
other."— New  Orleans  Tropic,  October  27. 

Again  :  "  The  cotton  planters  have  had  most  favorable  weather  for  pick- 
ing,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  a  short  crop,  it  will  not,  however,  be  much  ;  pos- 
sibly no  larger  than  that  of  last  season.     Prices  range  from  6^  to  8J  cents." 

The  information  since  obtained  speaks  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  more, 
in  consequence  cf  the  overflow  which  was  caused  by  the  crevasse  of  the  last 
year,  (1844.)  There^was  more  cultivated,  and  the  general  crops  of  the  allu- 
vial lands  were  rather  heavier,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather,  and  the 
decrease  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  upland  by  reason  of  the  drought.  Oa 
the  whole,  it  is  believed  it  will  average  10  per  cent.  more. 

The  same  was  probably  the  case  in  Arkansas,  if  the  ratio  was  not  even 
larger,  on  account  of  more  land  being  brought  under  cultivation.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  any  increase  in  this  way  may  have  been  balanced  by 
the  emigration  further  west. 

'  Florida,  since  it  has  been  open  to  cultivation  by  the  resettlement  of  the 
country  on  account  of  peace,  has  gained  in  her  crops  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
her  cotton  has  increased  probably  20  to  25  per  cent.,  as  it  lies  so  much  fur- 
ther south. 

In  July,  it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  public  journals:  "  We  hear  that  a  good 
crop  of  cotton  is  expected.  The  Floridian  of  the  5th  instant  says :  '  We 
were  presented  yesterday  with  an  open  boll  of  new  cotton  picked  on  the  1st. 
The  staple  is  fine  and  beautiful,  and  would  rival  the  snow  in  whiteness. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  boll  of  cotton  that  has  been  picked  in  this 
county  this  season.'" 

Again  :  "The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  staple  seems  destined  no  long- 
er to  be  confined  to  the  limited  section  of  country  that  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced it.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  its  cultivation  in  other 
places  ;  and  many  of  these  attempts  have  proved  quite  successful.  The 
Tallahassee  Floridian  states  that  five  or  six  samples  of  cotton,  raised  in 
Middle  Florida,  were  lately  exhibited  in  that  place  ;  and  after  being  exam- 
ined by  competent  judges,  were  pronounced  to  be  worth  from  22  to  30 
cents  per  pound.  The  best  specimen  was  raised  on  light,  sandy  soil, 
"which  would  produce  about  325  pounds  to  the  acre.  Two  of  the  samples, 
grown  on  pine  land,  would  yield  about  the  same  quantity.  Another  sam- 
pie,  grown  on  red  clay  soil,  was  equally  good ;  and,  altogether,  the  experi- 
ments were  quite  encouraging." 
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The  Tennessee  crop  was  better  than  an  average.  As  early  as  June  it 
is  stated  that  an  average  crop  may  be  expected.  The  Nashville  Union,  also^ 
yet  later,  states,  that  in  that  section  of  the  country  the  stand  of  cotton  is 
finer  than  they  ever  saw  it  before :  though  fears  had  been  entertained  by 
some  that  the  late  frosts  had  injured  the  cotton  crop. 

The  Texas  crop  is  much  larger  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  is  believed, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  50,000,000  pounds. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  cotton-growing  region,  it  is  believed,  there- 
fore, that  although  the  crop  has  ftillen  off  in  the  Atlantic  States,  on  ac- 
count of  the  drought  and  the  emigration  to  the  richer  cotton  lands  in  the 
States  further  west,  yet  the  increase  in  the  southwestern  States  and  Texas 
has  more  than  made  up  for  it.  We  have  based  our  calculations  on  the 
fact  that  the  estimate  for  1844  was  not  large  enough,  and  calculated  the 
increase  or  decrease  accordingly.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  com- 
paring the  estimates  of  the  two  years.  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  14 
we  find  the  following  statement^  which  relates  to  the  whole  crop.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  estimate  does  not  vary  essentially  from  the  one  we  have 
made  : 

General  Jesse  Speight,  of  Mississippi,  a  cotton  planter  of  much  experience, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  a  communication  to  the  Columbus  Democrat,  that 
the  present  cotton  crop  will  not  much  exceed  2,000,000  bales.  He  writes  the 
communication  from  having  seen,  in  the  Albany  Argus,  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  would  prove  to  be  a  heavy  one;  amounting  to  2,500,000 
bales." 

We  add,  also,  a  few  notices  of  some  remarkable  varieties  of  cotton,  &c., 
which  we  have  taken  from  the  public  journals. 

"  Mr.  R.  P.  Burton,  of  Camden  county,  has  sent  us  a  cotton  stalk  grown 
lipon  his  plantation,  which,  in  its  line,  beats  anything  we  have  ever  known 
in  these  parts.  It  is  of  the  fine  big  cream  kind,  and  is  nearly  12  feet 
high,  and  about  ten  feet  [probably  meant  for  two]  in  circumference  at 
the  foot  of  the  stem.  We  learn,  from  the  letter  accompanying  it,  that 
the  number  of  bolls  and  forms  contained  upon  two  limbs,  each  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  amounted  to  seventy-eight.  The  whole  stock  contains  several 
hundreds — too  numerous  to  count.  But  what  is  most  remarkable,  it  grew 
upon  land  which  had  been  planted  in  succession  eleven  years.  It  would 
be  a  curiosity  at  any  time ;  but,  for  so  dry  a  season  as  the  past  has  been,  it 
quite  takes  the  rag  from  every  other  bush.  We  intend  to  have  a  cane  made 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  stalk,  if  we  can  find  enough  of  sufficiently 
moderate  dimensions  for  the  purpose." — Savannah  Republican. 

The  Cassville  (Geo.)  Pioneer  says:  *'  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Longing,  living  in 
Henry  county,  on  the  Towaliga,  eight  miles  from  Grifiin,  brougrht  to  our 
office  last  week  a  stalk  of  cotton,  which  he  calls  the  New  Orleans  and 
money-bush  cotton,  which  he  stated  grew  on  second'quality  uplands,  now 
20  years  in  cultivation  without  manure.  The  bush  was  literally  covered 
with  pods.  He  said  he  should  gather  from  the  field  planted  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  while  a  patch  of  the  common  kind  along  side  of 
it,  on  the  same  soil,  with  the  same  attendance,  would  not  produce  more  than 
1,600  pounds  to  the  acre.  His  brother  last  year  planted,  in  Harris  county, 
fourteen  acres  of  the  same  kind  of  cotton,  on  second  quality  gray  post-oak 
land,  and  gathered  from  2,000  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre." 

Dr.  Cloud,  of  Alabama,  says,  in  a  letter  in  the  Cultivator  of  March,  1845, 
respecting  a  sample  of  a  variety  of  East  India  cotton  :  '*  The  stalk  frona 
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which  this  sample  of  cotton  was  taken  attained  the  height  of  13|  feet ;  had 
on  it  at  frost  60  bearing  limbs,  and  measured  16  inches  in  circumference 
between  the  first  two  limbs  from  the  ground,  and  contained  at  one  time, 
about  the  1st  of  September,  upwards  of  1,200  bolls,  blooms,  and  squares. 
My  opinion  is,  that  this  variety  promises  to  make  a  great  produce  in  oxij 
climate.  When  other  cotton  was  selling  at  4J  cents  per  pound,  I  was  offered 
15  cents  per  pound  for  a  sample  of  this.  It  is  the  true  green  seed — the 
natural  tendency  of  our  climate  and  soil — and  therefore  the  kind  upoa 
which  our  improvements  should  be  made." 

The  following  paragraph  is  interesting  : 

"  Analysis  of  seed  cotton — as  a  farmer^  not  as  a  chemist. — I  have,  as  is 
my  usual  custom,  weighed  and  ginned  out  a  lot  of  cotton,  and  give  the  re- 
sult of  the  analysis.  The  loss  of  13  pounds  I  am  unable  to  account  for, 
knowing  that  accuracy  and  care  were  observed,  for  I  weighed  every  parcel 
and  ginned  it  myself;  for,  where  popular  accuracy  is  required,  I  do  all  the 
work  I  can.  Weight  of  seed  cotton,  404^  pounds  ;  weight  of  cotton  seed, 
274^;  cotton,  113;  motes,  3  ;  loss,  13;  total,  4()4|.  The  seed  measured, 
heaping  measure,  11  bushels.  The  seed  weighed,  per  bushel,  25  pounds. 
It  thus^requires  1,410  pounds  of  dry  cotton  to  make  a  bale  of  4U0  pounds, 
exclusive  of  baling  and  rope;  which  contains  35  bushels  of  seed,  and  yields 
the  small  average  of  23  pounds  per  cwt." — Southwestern  Farmer. 

In  the  appendix  No.  11  will  be  found  several  interesting  articles,  (fcc, 
relating  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  One  of  these  is  from  the  Southwestern 
Farmer,  and  contains  Governor  Hammond's  report  ©n  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, with  the  comments  of  the  editor  of  the  journal — supposed  to  be  M.  W. 
Phillips.  Mr.  McDonald's  mode  of  preparing  cotton  for  the  market  will 
also  be  read  with  interest  by  cotton  planters  in  the  south.  In  another  of 
the  articles  is  a  letter  from  the  '■'■  IJmon^'  containing  an  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  cotton  experiment  in  the  East  Indies  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  given  some  statements  of  the  views 
indulged  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  respecting  the  same  object.  We 
pretend  not  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions,  but  give  them  only  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  this  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  British  nation,  to  ren- 
der themselves  independent  of  our  supply — a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  near  at  hand. 

An  article  in  the  Foreign  (Quarterly  Review  of  July,  1845,  deserves  also 
some  notice,  on  account  of  the  development  of  plans  suggested  to  aid  this 
movement.  The  subject  discussed  is  ^' Railways  in  India."  The  writer 
says:  "Among  these,  if  we  commence  operations  with  the  Deccan,  the 
most  important  by  far  will  be  cotton,  of  which  a  sufficient  quantity  may 
speedily  be  raised  in  India  to  render  us  completely  independent  of  the 
slave  States  of  America.  And  here  we  may  briefly  allude  to  a  fact,  which 
will  not  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  friends  of  humanity  :  A  com- 
pany has  just  been  established  in  London  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India  ;  primarily  with  a  view  of  com- 
batting slavery,  by  depriving  it  of  the  aliment  on  which  it  feeds.  But,  in 
whatever  motive  such  an  association  may  have  originated,  its  results  can- 
not fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  commerce.  Recently,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  cotton  in  the  collectorate  of  Poonah.  In 
one  district  an  extremely  fine  sort,  equal  to  the  best  Baroche,  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  fetches  a  very  hio^h  price  at  Bombay.  In  other  parts  ar- 
rangements are  making  for  cultivating  the  New  Orleans  cotton,  which  tUe 
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most  experienced  agriculturists  in  western  India  expect  will  thrive  admirably. 
It  will  be  comparatively  of  little  avail,  however,  to  expend  money  on  the  great 
cotton  grounds  of  India,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  we  provide  the  means  of 
conveying  the  produce  of  those  grounds  on  the  coast.  This  considera- 
tion chiefly,  perhaps,  has  suggested  to  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  a  man  of  remark- 
able abilities  and  extensively  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  propriety  of 
running  the  first  line  of  railway  across  the  Deccan,  from  Bombay  on  one 
side  to  Coriuga  on  the  other.  The  line  would  commen«e  at  Bombay — run 
along  a  causeway  to  the  island  of  Salsette — reach  the  main  land  by  means 
of  a  bridge  thrown  over  what  is  called  the  Tannah  river;  and  then,  trav- 
ersing the  Cocan,  ascend  the  slope  of  the  Ghauts — pass  by  Poonah,  a  city 
of  130,000  inhabitants,  and,  diverging  towards  the  north,  cross  the  district 
of  Ahmednugger ;  sending  out  branches  to  Shulapore  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Patoda  on  the  other.  From  Ahmednugger,  following  the  great  valley 
^of  the  Godavery,  it  would  project  itself  eastward,  till,  through  the  Bheer 
cicarsj  it  entered  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Proceeding  across  Nundeer, 
and  sending  forth  an  important  branch  northward  to  Oomrawutty  and 
Nagpore,  which  might  uhimately  be  carried  over  the  Nerbudda  to  Alla- 
habad, it  would  intersect  the  cicar  of  Eilgundel ;  whence  it  is  proposed 
that  a  branch  should  be  carried  southward  to  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam's  capi- 
tal— a  city  larger  than  Paris,  and  containing  800,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
intended  that  this  branch  line  shall  afterwards  be  carried  across  the  Kisna 
to  Madras,  from  which  port  it  is  calculated  that  134,000  tons  of  m.erchandise 
are  now  annually  shipped.  From  Eilgundel  the  trunjc  line  would  stretch 
through  Tullangoar,  Warangal,  Kummumet,  and  Rajahmundry,  to  Coriuga, 
probably  crossing  the  Godavery  where  its  channel  is  intersected  by  numerous 
islands.  Thence  the  railroad  would  be  carried  through  the  northern  clears 
and  the  province  of  Orissa,  to  Calcutta.  Among  the  advantages  of  this  line, 
there  are  some  few  which  appear  to  be  deserving  of  especial  notice. 
Upon  the  first  and  greatest  we  have  already  touched — we  mean,  that  it 
would  intersect  the  cotton  districts;  but  there  are  several  others  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked."  The  writer  elsewhere  goes  into  the  cost  of 
transporting  cotton  to  the  coast.  The  cost  of  transport  from  Bellary 
to  Kamptee,  in  Camara,  184  miles,  has  been  reduced,  by  having  a  cart  road, 
from  7f  d.  per  ton  per  mile  to  S^d.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  :  '•'  This 
cotton,  ill-cleaned  and  subject  to  much  damage  from  thorns  and  bushes  on 
the  road  side,  and  dust  during  its  passage,  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  below 
the  Ghants,  sells  at  Kamptee  for  little  more  than  twopence  per  pound. 
Thence  it  is  shipped  for  Bombay,  where  it  is  screwed  into  bales  for  the 
English  market.  It  has  been  found,  upon  calculation,  that  the  cost  of 
bringing  this  cotton  from  Bellary  to  Kamptee,  a  distance  of  184  miles,  con- 
siderably exceeds  that  of  conveying  it  to  England,  a  distance  of  17,000 
miles.  Taking  the  price  of  carriage  in  India  at  2J  annas  per  ton  per  mile^ 
and  reckoning  the  value  of  money  according  to  the  price  of  bread-corn — at 
six  times  what  it  is  in  England — it  is  equal  to  22J  pence  there;  whereas 
the  expense  in  England  is"  10  pence  per  ton  on  common  roads,  and  ab®ut 
3  pence  per  ton  on  canals  in  general,  or  even  as  low  as  one  penny.  If  S 
pence  be  the  average,  it  is  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  cost  in  India.  The 
expense  of  the  transport  of  goods  from  Madras  to  Trichinopoly,  230  miles, 
is  25  rupees,  or  £3  10s.  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  irei^ht  from 
Madras  to  London.  The  most  important  fact,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
considered.    When  brought  into  the  market  at  Liverpool,  this  cotton  often 
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sells  with  difficulty  at  3  pence  per  pound,  so  that  the  merchant  importing  it 
profits  but  very  little  by  the  transaction." 

Several  interesting  tables,  as  well  as  extracts  from  the  Liverpool  Times, 
giving  a  full  view  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  year, 
will  be  found  included  in  appendix  No.  11. 

By  this,  it  appeafs  that  while  the  product  of  the  United  States  imported 
into  Great  Britain  has  increased  from  1,157.924  to  1,376,894  bales,  that  of 
the  East  Indies  has  fallen  off  from  142,796  bales  to  79,640  bales  ;  and  that  of 
Demarara  and  West  Indies,  &c.,  from  14,674  to  6,314  bales,  and  Brazil 
and  Portugal  from  112,369  to  110,176  bales.  The  Mediterranean  only,  be- 
sides the  United  States,  has  increased,  viz :  from  63.221  to  79,707  bales. 
The  whole  increase  of  import  is  stated  at  over  174,000  bales. 

The  prospect  seems  to  be  that  an  increased  market  for  cotton  may  be 
opened  in  Russia  and  Austria,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  the  European 
kingdoms.     Such  is  a  view  of  an  intelligent  traveller  in  the  latter  empire  • 
and  as  to  the  (orraer,  see  the  following  extract,  found  in  one  of  our  publi  * 
journals : 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  A.  P.  Gibson,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  St. 
Petersburg,  dated  August  30,  1845  :  "  The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  this 
year  direct  from  the  United  States  is  6,992,818  pounds,  whereas  the  high- 
est import  heretofore  was  3,150,680  pounds  in  1843.  If  this  government 
should  not  change  their  present  policy  in  respect  to  their  encouragement  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  Kussia  will  become»a  great  consumer  of  raw 
cotton,  for  the  number  of  spinning  establishments  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and  it  is  estimated,  by  competent  judges,  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  there  will  be  in  operation  in  the  whole  empire  from  800,000  to  1,000,000 
of  spindles." 

The  progress  of  cotton  to  its  manufacture,  and  its  increased  value,  is 
curious.  A  statement  is  given  in  the  public  journals,  which  thus  traces  it 
when  sent  to  Europe  : 

i^ Progress  of  a  pound  of  American  cotton, — The  following  is  the  history 
of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  a  pound  of  manufactured  American  cotton : 
The  cotton  came  from  the  United  States  to  London ;  thence  to  Manches- 
ter, where  it  was  spun  into  yarn.  It  was  then  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was 
woven  ;  next  to  Ayershire,  to  be  tamboured  ;  afterwards  it  v/as  conveyed 
to  Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand-sewed.  It  was  then  again  sent  to  Paisley, 
when  it  was  conveyed  to  a  distant  part  of  Renfrew  to  be  l3leached,and  then 
returned  to  Paisley.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  Glasgow  and  finished  ;  and 
from  Glasgow  it  was  conveyed,  per  coach,  to  London.  From  its  shipment 
in  America  till  its  arrival  in  tha  London  warehouse,  it  must  have  been  con> 
veyed  3,000  miles  by  sea,  and  920  on  land.  The  value  was  increased  2,000 
per  cent,  by  the  processes  of  the  manufacturer,  whilst  no  less  than  150 
people  were  engaged  in  its  carriage  and  preparation." 

The  subject  of  cotton  mattresses  was  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1844. 
Since  then,  we  have  found  it  stated  that  they  are  extensively  used,  and  pre- 
ferred to  all  others,  except  hair  mattresses,  on  board  of  many  of  the  steam- 
boats at  the  west.  A  further  testimony  in  their  favor,  we  learn,  is  also  given 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  account  of  which  is  thus 
given  in  one  of  the  public  journals.  "  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  in  an  article  from  Dr.  Smith,  says  that  a  great  business  is  doing 
there  in  cotton  mattresses.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Lowell  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  these  beds  of  an  elegant  appearance.     They  have  the  ex- 
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ternal  finish  of  hair  mattresses  ;  but,  besides  being  equal  to  any  material  in 
use  for  stuffing  a  tick,  they  have  an  important  advantage  over  all  other 
kinds  of  beds  known  to  the  community  in  their  cheapness.  They  do  not, 
it  is  said,  seem  to  differ  essentially  in  point  of  reaction,  after  bein^  laid 
upon,  from  hair.  For  economy,  they  put  even  shaved  ratan  at  defiance. 
In  winter,  it  is  a  non-conductor  of  caloric.  On  board  of  ships  and  steam- 
ers,  besides  fulfilling  the  first  intention  of  furnishing  a  first-rate  sleeping 
apparatus,  each  one  would  become  a  life-buoy  in  case  of  emergency,  capa- 
ble of  bearing  up  a  man.  In  hospitals,  especially,  in  which  bedding  is  al- 
ways a  great  annual  outlay — arising  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many  beds 
are  necessarily  destroyed  in  consequence  of  imbibing  offensive  discharges, 
<fec. — these  cotton  beds  will  speedily,  we  apprehend,  become  an  important 
consideration.  Feathers  have  been  rapidly  passing  out  of  fashion  for  years ; 
yet  hair  is  too  dear  for  universal  use,  a  large  part  of  it  being  imported. 
Cotton  is  a  product  of  our  own  country,  to  be  had  in  any  abundance. 
^The  only  question  in  our  mind  is  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  article ;  but, 
as  we  have  the  recommendation  of  a  good  physician  and  an  able  medical 
journal,  we  suppose  the  objection  is  rather  one  to  be  put  down  to  prejudice 
than  to  fact." 

RICE. 

The  rice  crop  is  nearly  all  raised  in  the  two  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  last  year's  crop,  (1844,)  it  will  be  recollected,  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  unusually  fine.  The  intelligence  respecting  this  crop 
the  past  season  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  as  large  as  the  usual 
average  one.  We  give  a  number  of  statements  from  notices  in  July,  on 
which  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  authorized. 

*'  Georgetown^  S.  C,  July  12. — We  have  had  four  refi*eshing  rains  dar- 
ing the  week,  which  will  do  much  service  to  the  upland  crops.  But  the 
rivers  continue  salt,  and  the  rice  planters  who  planted  the  1st  of  April 
are  much  annoyed  with  worms  and  flies,  being  unable  to  take  on  water,  and 
find  it  unsafe  to  change  that  which  was  tak^•:l  on  when  fresh.  Some  crops 
up  the  rivers  look  very  well,  and  promise  an  early  harvest.  On  Wednes- 
day, Mr.  Bates  sent  us  three  stalks  of  rice  from  Mr.  Richard  O.  Anderson's 
Ramsey  Grove  plantation,  full  five  feet  high,  one  of  which  had  put  out  a 
fair  ear,  and  the  heads  of  the  others  were  visible. 

"  The  annexed  letter  is  from  an  experienced  planter  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  information  it  contains  may  be  relied  on  as  to  the  Black  river  and 
Pee  Dee,  and  indeed  the  whole  rice  district : 

'  Black  River,  Jidy  10,  1845. 
*  Dear  Sir  :  A  friend  of  mine,  who  resides  on  the  Pee  Dee  river,  six 
miles  by  water  from  Georgetown,  brought  me  a  pint  bottle  of  water  taken 
from  the  Pee  Dee  river,  at  high  water,  on  Sunday.  On  Tuesday  I  had  the 
same  bottle  filled  at  high  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pringle's  ferry.  The 
contents  of  both  were  boiled  separately,  and  produced  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  salt.  The  water  from  Black  river  produced  rather  more  than  the  Pee 
Dee  water.  The  water  is  sweet  here  at  high  water,  and  I  look  for  salt  the 
first  easterly  wind.  Should  this  drought  continue  for  one  week  longer,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  salt  will  go  very  high  up  this  river.  The  crops  of  rice, 
consequently,  must  be  short.  I  estimate  the  loss  at  one-fourth  at  least,  and 
particularly  law  on  the  rivers.    The  old  riee  is  in  barrel ;  (I  have  one  field* 
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ready  to  put  out;)  the  second  planting  in  joint,  and  the  young  rice  want- 
ing showers.  The  rice  crop  has  also  to  contend  with  maggots,  where  the 
water  cannot  be  used  ;  and  the  dry  rice  has  weevil  and  Hessian  fly,  both 
of  which  are  very  destructive.  Amongst  all  these  difficulties,  I  think  my 
estimate  of  one-fourth  as  an  average  loss  is  within  bounds.'" 

Again:  *'The  harvesting  of  the  rice  crop  in  this  State  was  pretty  gen- 
erally commenced  in  the  early  part  of  last  week  ;.  but,  owing  to  the  frequent 
showers,  there  has  not  been  much  progress  made  in  securing  it.  We  yes- 
terday conversed  with  a  gentleman,  who,  from  his  position,  is  perhaps  better 
iflformed  as  to  the  rice  crop  in  this  State  than  any  one  else  in  the  city ;  and 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  on  the  Savannah  there  will  be  but  little  less 
raised  than  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  crops  of  several  planters  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  salt  water.  On  the  Ogeechee  there 
will  be  an  increase  over  last  year,  provided  the  remainder  of  the  season 
should  prove  favorable  for  harvesting.  On  the  Altamaha  the  crop  will  be 
much  less,  and  on  the  Satilla  there  will  be  a  great  falling  off.  On  the  inland 
plantations  the  crop  will  be  light,  owing  to  the  extreme  and  long  continued 
drought.  On  the  whole,  the  crop  in  this  State  will  be  considerably  short  of 
that  of  last  year,  and  prices  will  therefore  rule  correspondingly  high.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  from  all  we  have  heard  and  read,  that  the  crop  of 
South  Carolina  will  show  a  greater  falling  off  than  that  of  our  own  State. 
We  may  reasoriably  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Savannah  market,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  the  production  on  this  and  the  Ogeechee  rivers,  (most 
of  which  finds  its  way  here,)  will  be  found  equal  to  that  of  any  other." — JSa- 
vannah  Republican. 

Again:  The  Georgetown  South' Carolina  Observer  of  the  30th  ultimo 
says :  "  The  rice  harvest  has  commenced  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  and 
will  be  general  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  All  our  fears  as  to  a 
short  crop  will  be  fully  realized  ;  and  we  put  it  down  now  as  certain  that 
the  crop  of  this  neighborhood  will  be  short  at  least  10,000  tierces.  This 
has  been  the  most  inauspicious  year  for  the  rice  crop  in  the  recollection  of 
our  oldest  planters,  owing  altogether  to  the  salt  water,  which,  owing  to  the 
general  drought  of  the  last  summer,  ascended  our  rivers  v/here  heretofore 
it  was  not  kn'own.  The  potato  crop  is  as  good  as  usual,  and  so  is  the  rice 
crop,  high  up  the  Pee  Dee,  Wackamaw,  and  Black  rivers." 

So,  in  August:  The  Wynyah  Observer  of  the  17th  instant  says:  "  We 
had  not  supposed  the  injury  so  great  as  it  turns  out  to  be  since  the  heading 
out  of  the  rice.  The  crop  is  very  short,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  harvest  may  progress.  Since  our  last  there  have  beea 
some  heavy  rains ;  and  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  up  country  has  given  at  last 
rain  enough  to  allow  many  of  the  planters  to  flow  with  fresh  water;  but 
the  season  is  too  late  to  effect  much  good." 

Still  later:  "The  Savannah  (Georgia)  Republican  gives  the  opinion, 
formed  from  the  best  sources  of  information,  that  the  crop  of  rice  in  that 
State  will  be  considerably  short  of  last  year,  and  that  prices  will  rule  cor- 
respondingly high;  and  that  the  crop  of  South  Carolina  will  show  a  greater 
,faUing  off  than  that  of  Georgia.  The  Wynyah  Observer  says  that  the  fears 
of  a  short  crop  will  be  lully  realized,  and  that  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  at  least  10,000  tierces  less  raised  in  that  neighborhood  than  usual;  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  drought,  it  has  been  the  most  inauspicious  year  for 
the  rice  crop  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  planters." 
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The  information  otherwise  obtained  corresponds  to  the  above,  and  the 
falling  off  is  variously  estimated  at  from  25  per  cent,  to  one-third,  as  com- 
pared v/ith  the  crop  of  1844.  In  Alabama  the  decrease  was  probably  not 
quite  so  large,  and  perhaps  the  same  remark  should  be  applied  to  the  crop 
of  Louisiana ;  but  the  whole  crop  is  undoubtedly  less  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  whole  rice  crop,  according  to  the  estimate,  is  89.765.000  lbs.,  which 
is  about  one  fifth  less  than  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  Journal  of  Commerce  we  find  mention  of  a  wildrice^  which  is 
stated,  by  a  correspondent  of  that  journal,  to  abound  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  our  country.  He  says  :  "In  noticing  the  plants  of  interest  in  the 
country  through  which  I  have  travelled,  that  of  the  wild  nee  presents  an 
interesting  appearance.  It  is  everywhere  found  on  the  upper  lakes,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  food  with  the  Indians. 
We  found  it  growing  extensively  along  the  borders  of  the  lake  St.  Croix, 
and  skirting  for  a  considerable  distance  the  shore  of  the  river.  It  was  in 
full  bloom.  The  seed  part  of  the  plant  appeared  at  the  very  top  of  the 
stalk,  while  the  blooms  or  pollen  were  attached  to  the  stalk  below  the  seed 
head,  it  appeared  to  be  very  slightly  attached  to  the  marshy  deposite  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  by  its  roots  being  easily  pulled  up.  The  entire 
length  of  a  stalk  is  four  or  five  feet,  v/ith  one-half  of  it  beneath  the  water. 
Its  blades,  stalk,  and  head  rise  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  and  two  feet  above 
the  water.  It  grows  so  thick,  that  when  viewed  at  a  short  distance  it  pre- 
sents a  uniform  surface  of  green,  entirely  concealing  the  water  beneath. 
It  ripens  in  September  and  October,  when  it  is  gathered  by  the  Indians, 
who  go  among  it  in  canoes  to  obtain  it.  Its  blades  are  tender  and  sweet 
tasted,  and  would  no  doubt  make  very  nutritious  fodder  for  cattle.  Why 
could  net  this  rice  be  sown  and  raised  along  the  shores  of  the  fresh-water 
lakes  of  v/esiern  New  York,  and  in  the  New  England  States  ?  Its  grain 
v/ould  be  found  useful  for  a  great  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  poultry. 
Immense  numbers  of  wild  ducks  and  other  wild  fowls  flock  to  the  rice 
fields  of  the  lakes  in  the  autumn." 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  remarks  on  the  above  :  "  The 
account  given  of  the  wild  rice  of  the  great  lakes,  by  your  correspondent 
(Putnam)  is  very  interesting.  I  have  about  a  pint  of  the  grains  of  the  wild 
riee,  which  in  1844  I  brought  from  Rice  lake,  which  is  the  head  of  the 
river  Trent,  in  Upper  Canada,  This  rice  was  gathered  by,"the  Ontonabee 
Indians.  The  Indians  run  bark  canoes  into  the  aquatic  grain  fields,  and 
with  a  long  pole  turn  the  rice  heads  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  then 
with  a  stick  beat  the  grain  out  of  the  heads  into  the  canoe.  The  grain  is 
of  a  dark  olive  color,  and  is  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
leugth.  I  ate  of  it,  when  at  Rice  lake,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  pur- 
chased it  every  year  from  the  Indians.  It  was  boiled  and  served  up  as  a 
dessert;  with  fresh  butter  and  the  sweet  sirup  of  the  maple  tree ;  and. 
thus  prepared,  was  not  inferior  to  the  best  southern  rice.  I  sent  a  few  ker- 
nels of  it  to  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  in  May  last,  to  be 
distributed.  The  plant  in  Rice  lake,  in  some  places,  grows  in  12  feet  water., 
It  requires  what  is  termed  a  rich  black  mud  to  take  root  in.  I  expect  to 
receive  some  more  of  this  rice  in  about  ten  days,  from  Rice  lake.'' 

In  the  New  Farmers'  Journal,  an  English  periodical,  mention  also  is 
made  of  a  riQw  species,  lately  brought  to  view  at  Sierra  Leone,  called  the 
Fundi  rice,  or  sometimes  the  hungry  rice.     It  may,  perhaps,  deserve  atten- 
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lion  from  the  planters  in  our  southern  States.     It  would  seem  to  be  an  up- 
land rice,  from  the  description  which  we  subjoin : 

^^  Neio  species  of  rice. — Mr.  R.  Clarke,  the  senior  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  lately  brought  into  notice  a  grain  called 
fundi,  or  fundungi,  cultivated  by  industrious  individuals  of  the  S(josoo, 
Foulah,  Bassa,  and  Joloff  nations,  by  whom  it  is  called  hungry  rice.  It  is 
a  semi-transparent  cardiform  grain,  about  the  size  of  a  mignionette  seed ; 
the  ear  consists  of  two  conjugate  spikes,  the  grain  being  arranged  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  spike.  The  ground,  says  Mr.  Clarke,  is  cleared  for  its 
reception  by  burning  down  the  copse  wood,  and  hoeing  between  the 
stumps.  It  is  sown  in  May  or  June,  the  ground  being  Hght.ly  drawn  to- 
gether over  the  seed  vvith  a  hoe.  In  August,  when  it  shoots  up,  it  is  care- 
fully weeded.  It  ripens  in  September,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  its  stems,  which  are  very  slender,  are  then  bent  to  the 
earth  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  grain.  When  cut  down  it  is  tied  up  in 
small  sheaves,  and  placed  in  a  dry  situation  within  the  hut ;  for,  if  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground  and  become  wet,  the  grains  become  agglutinated  to 
their  coverings.  The  grain  is  trodden  out  with  the  feet,  and  is  then  dried 
in  the  sun  to  allow  of  the  more  easy  removal  of  the  chaff  in  the  process  of 
pounding,  which  is  done  in  wooden  mortars.  It  is  afterwards  winnowed 
with  a  kind  of  cane  fanner,  on  mats.  In  preparing  this  delicious  grain  for 
food,  it  is  first  put  into  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes ; 
the  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  Foulahs,  Jolof  s,  &c.,  add  to  it  palm 
oil,  butter,  or  milk  ;  but  the  Europeans  and  negroes  connected  with  the 
colony  prepare  it  as  follows  :  To  the  grain,  cooked  as  above  mentioned, 
fowl,  fish,  or  mutton,  with  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork  for  the  sake  of  flavor, 
is  added  ;  the  whole  being  stewed  in  a  close  saucepan.  This  makes  a  very 
good  dish  ;  and  thus  prepard.  resembles  *  kouskous.'  The  grain  is  some- 
times made  into  puddings,  with  the  usual  condiments,  and  eaten  either  hot 
or  cold,  with  milk.  By  the  i^"^  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  colony,  it  is 
dressed  as  milk  porridge.  This  grain  could  be  raised  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  light  farinaceous  articles  of  food  in  use 
among  the  delicate  or  convalescent.  Before  preparation,  the  grain  is  said 
to  be  of  a  clear  dull  brown  color,  and  when  cleaned  from  the  husks  it  re- 
sembles very  fine  millet." — New  Farmers'  Journal. 

SILK. 

The  subject  of  silk  culture  is  one  which  does  not  excite  that  general  in- 
terest in  our  country  whieh  it  may  hereafter  be  destined  to  enlist,  and 
which  its  importance  might  seem  to  render  proper.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  this. 

A  severe  check  was  given  to  its  progress  some  years  since  by  the  unfor- 
tunate multicaidis  speculation.  Many  who  suffered  from  engaging  in  that 
enterprise  with  too  hasty  a  zeal,  have  not  recovered  from  the  timidity 
which  the  issue  in  disappointment  of  their  sanguine  hopes  inspired ;  and 
others,  who  have  learned  of  the  loss  of  their  neighbors,  have  been  as  averse 
as  they  to  engage  in  new  experiments.  Yet,  even  that  result  is  due  rather 
to  the  period  in  which  it  took  place,  than  to  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  not  directed,  as  it  then  was, 
to  all  sorts  of  speculations,  the  multicaulis  might  have  been  successful  | 
19 
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though  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  the  climate  at  the  north  is  adapted  to  it,  m 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  cultivation  was  attempted. 

Another  reason  for  the  want  of  success  in  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
silk  culture,  is  the  absorbing  interest  which  has  been  felt  (in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  it  might  best  be  tried)  in  some  other  crop.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  as  regards  the  southern  sections  of  our  republic ;  the 
climate  of  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  silk  culture.  Still,  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  gradual  advance  on  the  subject.  Comparatively  little  informa-- 
tion  on  the  topic  is  to  be  obtained  except  in  those  papers  which  are  mate  spe- 
cially devoted  to  it,  and  there  are  but  few  journals  which  even  give  a  column^ 
to  it.  Our  information  on  the  silk  culture  the  past  season  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  From  the  collection  of  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  there,  we  have  condensed  and  present  here,  and  in  ap- 
pendix No.  12,  such  statements  as  may  best  snbserve  our  object  at  this 
time.  The  reports  which  we  have  received  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  so  few  and  so  meagre  that  we  are  unable  to  give  any  thing- 
but  a  general  view,  without  entering  into  much  detail  as  to  particular  States, 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  three  times  as  much  raw  silk  manufactured  now 
as  there  was  three  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  worth  50  to  75  cents  per 
pound  more  than  Smyrna  silk.  The  specimens  submitted  at  the  last  fair  of 
the  American  Institute  in  New  York  were  such  as  would  compete  success-- 
fully  with  the  French  and  Italian  silks.  The  frosts  of  last  winter  proved 
too  severe  for  many  mulberry  trees  in  the  northern  States ;  and  the  Broussa^ 
which  seems  adapted  to  cold  weather,  is  recommended  as  adapted  to  these 
sections  of  our  country.  Five  States — Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  Louisiana — give  bounties  on  silk.  That  of  New  York  is 
about  to  expire.  We  have  subjoined  in  the  appendix  the  memorial  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State  for  its  renewal ;  also,  the  act  recently  passed  in 
Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  silk  culture  there.  A  number  of 
interesting  communications  from  gentlemen  at  the  south  relating  to  this 
enterprise,  taken  from  various  journals,  will  also  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Planters'  Banner  of  Februarjr 
23,  1845 :  "  To  give  the  agricultural  editors  at  the  north  an  idea  of  our 
Louisiana  climate,  we  would  state  that  a  lot  of  multicaulis  trees  in  our 
garden  have  been  in  leaf  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  for  the  last  few  days 
we  have  been  feeding  silk- worms  !  Peach  trees  are  now  (February  22)  in 
blossom,  and  most  of  the  trees  in  this  region  begin  to  put  forth  leaves." 

Again  : 

"  State  Legislature — We  learn  from  the  Bee  that  the  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  encourage  the  culture  of  silk  in  Louisiana^ 
Mr.  Gaudet,  who  introduced  the  bill,  appeared  in  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives clad  in  a  handsome  dress  coat  made  of  silk  grown  on  his  own  plan- 
tation." 

Again  : 

*'  Louisiana  silk. — Few  have  a  notion  of  the  various  kinds  of  handicraft 
that  is  carried  on  in  a  small  way  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where  the  emi- 
grants from  continental  Europe  principally  reside.  Chance  brought  us  into 
the  house  of  a  Belgian  yesterday,  and  we  found  him  engaged  in  weaving 
American  silk  (which  he  had  spun  himself)  into  shawls  for  ladies," — New~ 
Orleans  Picayune. 

Mention  is  made  of  various  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.     Those  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
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Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  GilPs,  in  Ohio,  seem  to  be  among  the  most 
successful.  "  At  Paterson  they  employ  about  540  spindles  for  winding,  240 
spindles  for  cleaning,  and  1,000  spindles  for  spinning  ;  16  looms  in  opera- 
tion for  weaving,  and  are  increasing  their  number ;  also  100  hands,  mostly 
women  and  children.  Some  fancy-colored  cravats  and  dresses  were  woven 
for  a  French  gentleman  of  silk  of  his  own  raising,  which  the  manufac- 
turers pronounced  equal  to  the  finest  Italian  silk." 

The  silk  statistics  of  Northampton,  according  to  Dr.  Stebbins,  of  that 
place,  are — <<  three  silk  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of  $14,000,  employing 
ten  males  and  forty-seven  females ;  75  to  100  pounds  of  American  silk, 
worth  $500  ;  over  6,000  pounds  of  sewing  silk  and  twist,  worth  $41,500." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  frequent  notices  which  meet  the  eye 
on  this  subject :  ^^ Figured  silk  ribbon  factory. — We  have  seen  several  spe- 
cimens of  figured  silk  bindings,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Vogel  &  Co.,  in 
this  city.  They  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  those  men  can  manufacture 
any  desirable  article  of  the  kind.  We  understand  that  they  are  rapidly 
getting  their  machinery  in  order  for  manufacturing  ail  kinds  of  figured  rib- 
bons and  figured  vestings,  by  a  process  unknown  in  Europe,  and  with  in- 
creased rapidity." — Bangor  Whig. 

In  the  Ohio  valley  there  is  considerable  silk  raised.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  not  less  than  50,600  bushels  of  cocoons  are  now  annually  raised  there, 
Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  report  to  the  Ohio  legislature  on  this  subject,  recommends 
a  course  which  would  do  much  to  extend  its  cultivation.  It  is,  that  every 
former  should  have  his  patch  of  mulberry  trees,  and  make  it  a  point  to  raise 
at  least  ten  bushels  of  cocoons. 

The  history  of  silk  culture  of  this  country  is  divided,  by  some  writers, 
into  three  epochs.  The  first  period,  from  its  first  introduction,  in  1623,  to 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  1783,  or  for  160  years.  The  second 
epoch,  from  that  time  to  the  decisive  knowledge  of  the  multicaulis  mulber- 
ly  ;  or  to  July,  1830.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1783,  granted  a 
bounty  on  mulberry  trees  and  raw  silk.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  Aspinwall  and 
President  Stiles  were  the  principal  cause  of  this  movement.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  the  mulberry  tree  more  largely,  through  their 
exertions,  has  been,  that  Connecticut  stands  among  the  first  in  this  culture 
at  the  present  day.  The  third  epoch  commenced  about  1830-31.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  grea't  the  progress  shall  be;  but  it  is  hoped  that  our 
countrymen  will  before  long  awake  more  to  the  importance  of  its  prospec- 
tive bearing  on  our  national  resources,  and  engage  in  it  vigorously,  and 
also  with  true  discrimination  and  prudence.  For  this  purpose  they  should 
acquaint  themselves,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  experience  of  others,  and 
the  obstacles  or  aids  to  their  success. 

We  have  placed  in  the  appendix  several  valuable  papers,  which  have 
been  drawn  from  valuable  sources,  on  this  subject,  and  they  will  repay  the 
perusal.  The  history  of  the  silk  culture  in  Georgia,  by  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Stevens,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  Southern  Cultivator,  is  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  instruction  to  the  planters  of  the  south.  We  may  also 
mention  Mr.  Douglas's,  Mr.  Crain's,  and  Judge  Ernest's  communications, 
and  others,  as  well  suited  for  the  same  object. 

Dr.  Stebbins's  letters  and  reports,  Mr.  Green's,  Mr.  Clemens's  letters,  &c., 
also  relate  to  the  more  northern  culture.  We  may  again,  also,  refer  those 
who  desire  much  practical  information  in  a  small  compass,'to  the  pamphict, 
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published  two  or  three  years  since,  called  the  "  Silk  Question  Settled,"  and 
from  which  copious  extracts  were  made  in  a  former  report. 

The  writer  in  the  journal  on  the  pages  of  which  we  have  been  forced 
mainly  to  rely  in  our  remarks  on  this  •subject,  observes  that  ^'  it  is  evident, 
from  letters  received  at  the  first  national  silk  convention,  and  other  reliable 
sources  of  information,  that  several  thousand  tons  of  silk  are  now  annually 
raised  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States."  He  thinks  that,  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  management  of  the  worms  after  they  have  spun  their 
thread  and  formed  the  cocoons,  one-half  probably  is  lost. 

A  great  obstacle  to  more  success,  is  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
reeling  is  performed.  "  Hundreds  of  families,"  hesays,  ^'  who  raise  several 
bushels  annually,  work  them  up  into  sewings  and  other  articles  for  their 
own  or  their  neighbors'  uses.  These,  finding  their  way  to  the  country 
stores,  injure  the  cause  of  silk  production  ;  for,  being  compared  with  foreign 
silks,  produced  by  proper  machinery,  they  are  found  defective.  There  is 
much  also  wasted  by  these  methods,  as  reeling,  doubling,  and  twisting 
(instead  of  being  made,  as  they  should  be,  three  distinct  operations)  are 
often  performed  on  a  single  machine."  He  urges  a  division  of  labor,  as 
without  it  we  cannot  succeed. 

Another  difficulty  suggested,  is,  that  persons  are  often  forced  to  keep  their 
cocoons  too  long— until  they  are  injured  and  lose  half  their  value.  He 
cautions  persons  against  the  use  of  heat  in  the  destruction  of  the  chrysalis. 
The  fibres  are  thus  made  so  tender  that  cocoons  which  might  have  yielded 
silk  worth  $6  per  pound,  will  only  yield  that  which  is  worth  $3.  Alcohol 
is  recommended,  as  it  leaves  the  cocoons  in  fine  order  for  reeling.  It  is 
said  that  the  Northampton  factories  are  very  particular  on  this  subject. 
The  cocoons  must  be  spread  out  very  thin  to  become  well  cured.  Cocoons, 
it  is  stated,  become  comparatively  valueless  after  the  1st  December,  as  the 
gum  is  so  dry  and  hard  as  to  injure  the  silk.  The  Northampton  factories 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  purchase  after  the  1st  December. 

R.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  who  is  said  to  be  personally  intimate  with  the 
Chinese  climate,  mentioned  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  the  cli- 
mate in  China,  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  40°  north  latitude,  is  the 
most  decidedly  favorable  for  silk,  and  that  silk  from  these  latitudes  is  20 
per  cent,  better  than  that  from  the  lower  latitudes  there.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  we  find  it  elsewhere  stated  that  the  best  silk  in  this  country 
is  from  cocoons  spun  in  Vermont.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  and  stronger 
than  silk  raised  in  any  of  the  southern  or  western  States.  The  Yermont 
silk,  we  are  informed,  brings  a  higher  price  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  than 
silk  from  any  other  State. 

Open  feeding  is  still  recommended.  Silk-worms  are  said  to  suffer  more 
in  sultry,  close  weather,  than  in  cold.     Ventilation  is  all  important. 

A  species  of  worm  among  the  Persians  is  said  to  produce  eight  successive 
crops  in  a  year;  and  a  writer  in  Florida,  Thomas  Douglass,  of  Macavies, 
thinks  that  it  would  be  useful  to  introduce  this  species  into  that  State. 
The  leaf  of  the  moras  multicaulis,  he  states,  affords  good  feed  for  worms 
there  at  least  eight  months,  and  sometimes  nine  and  even  ten  months  in  the 
year.  He  is  sanguine  that  Georgia  lower  country  and  Florida  silk  will  be 
quoted  in  the  prices  current  of  Liverpool  and  Havre  in  30  years,  if  not 
indeed  sooner.  His  letter,  which  contains  many  interesting  particulars,  and 
deserves  serious  attention  from  the  planters  of  the  south,  will  be  found,  with 
other  papers,  in  appendix  No.  12. 
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Some  very  useful  directions  as  to  silk  culture,  also,  will  be  found  in  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Farmer,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Van  Epps,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  much  information  on  the  subject.  His  paper,  styled  "  A  Chapter 
for  Silk-growers,"  compactly  embodies  his  observations  on  the  various  topics 
of  a  supply  of  perfect  eggs  ;  provision  of  suitable  foliage  ;  pla^e  for  feed- 
ing ;  destroying  the  chrysalis^  and  curing  cocoons.  He  believes  that  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  may  be  retarded  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  con- 
stitution of  the  worm.  The  failure  he  attributes  to  either  the  worms  being 
placed  too  late  in  the  ice,  or  to  the  warmth  of  spring  or  summer,  or  their 
not  being  wholly  imbedded  in  the  ice.  He  describes  the  feeding  frames  and 
ventilating  cradles,  &c.,  and  a  method  of  curing  the  cocoons,  in  so  easy  a 
manner  that  any  one  can  understand  it. 

An  interesting  letter  by  S.  A.  Clemens,  of  North  Granby,  Connecticut,  also 
.from  the  journal  before  mentioned,  furnishes  many  valuable  remarks,  which 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  investigating  the  subject  with 
a  view  to  successful  experimenting.  He  recommends  cultivating  the  mul- 
berry tree  in  rows  about  3 J  feet  apart,  and  as  thick  as  they  can  stand  in  the 
rows.  *'  The  trees,"  he  says,  ^'  are  kept  headed  down  by  cutting  off  the 
shoots  several  times  in  the  season,  as  they  spring  from  the  ground.  The 
foliage  is  thus  easily  obtained,  and  probably  more  of  it  than  if  the  trees  were 
planted  wider  apart  and  suffered  to  form  trunks.  The  multicaulis  has  been 
cultivated  in  this  way  with  entire  success." 

Mr.  Clemens  approves  of  feeding  with  the  shoots,  and  says  that  as  the 
young  shoots  are  taken  others  form  in  their  places,  which  gives  a  fresh 
supply  of  tender  foliage  until  late  in  the  season,  and  so  obviates  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  as  good  cocoons  from  late  as  from  early  feeding.  He 
prefers  the  peanut  variety  of  worm,  though  he  says  that  some  in  his  vicinity 
choose  the  mammoth  sulphur,  as  the  silk  reels  more  easily,  and,  though  the 
silk  is  coarser,  it  answers  well  for  sewings.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  O.  D.  Payne's 
reel,  of  Northampton,  as  the  best  one. 

Mr.  Payne  himself  has  also  a  communication  in  the  New  York  Farmer. 
He  says  that  the  Alpine  mulberry  is  preferred  there;  it  is  the  saccharine 
matter  which  nourishes  the  silk-worm^  and  much  depends  on  the  proportions 
which  the  different  elements  of  the  leaves  bear  to  each  other.  The  leaf  of 
the  Alpine  mulberry  i^  most  nutrient;  and  the  more  nutrient  the  leaf  is,  the 
less  leaves  the  worm  has  to  consume,  and  consequently  the  less  labor  to 
perform,  and  therefore  is  less  liable  to  fatigue,  languor,  or  disease.  The 
small  silk-worm,  or  the  8th  crop,  is  the  best.  This  he  pronounces  to  be 
a  very  superior  species,  furnishing  very  superior  silk,  and  of  a  very  fine 
texture.  His  reel,  he  states,  possesses  many  advantages  over  every  other 
reel,  and  that  Mr.  Valentine,  an  English  silk  manufacturer  in  that  place, 
procures  some  of  the  silk  reeled  on  it — which  he  considered  superior  to  any 
other  fee  had  known  for  evenness,  color,  and  finish — to  send  to  England. 
He  says  that  the  Northampton  Association  have  succeeded  in  lustre,  smooth- 
ness, and  fineness  of  texture,  not  surpassed  by  the  best  Italian. 

Another  writer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Benton,  of  Raymond,  JJississippi,  approves  of 
cut  leaves,  from  which  Mr.  Van  Epps  dissents,  and  could  not  consent  to 
admit  it  as  a  substitute  for  open  branch  feeding. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  various  public  journals  of  a  plant,  called  the 
silk  plant,  sent  from  Tripoli ;  and.  in  the  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly 
Journal  of  Agriculture  for  July,  there  is  a  plate  representing  the  same,  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  asclepias,  or  what  is  termed  niilk- 
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weed,  or  silkweed.  We  subjoin  the  letter  of  Mr.  McCauly  to  Mr.  Markoe 
describing  it.  It  has,  however,  been  since  stated  that  the  fibre  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  for  vyhich  it  is  suggested,  as  it  resembles  the  fibre  of  our 
milkweed,  which  has  been  tried  in  the  way  unsuccessfully. 

'^^Silk  Plant. — The  following  letter  from  D.  Smith  McCauly,  esq.,  our 
consul  at  Tripoli,  to  Francis  Markoe,  jr.,  the  secretary  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, will  be  read  with  much  interest.  He  transmitted  it  with  some  seed  of 
the  vegetable  silk,  which,  in  all  probability,  in  our  varied  and  wonderful  soil 
and  climate,  will  become  a  new  article  of  commerce,  and,  like  our  cotton,  a 
new  and  important  source  of  wealth.  Should  it  succeed,  and  become  a 
great  staple  article  like  our  cotton,  what  important  consequences  may  we 
not  expect  to  follow  from  its  introduction  : 

U.  S.  Consulate.  Tripoli, 

December  28,  1844.  • 
Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Institute  a  small  specimen  of  vegetable 
silk,  raised  from  a  few  seed  that  1  received  from  Lucca,  Italy,  which  seed 
originally  came  from  Syria.  Without  any  instruction  or  knowledge  of  this 
plant,  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  pots,  in  the  month  of  March  last.  In  May  and 
June  they  obtained  the  height  of  6  to  8  inches,  when  I  transplanted  them 
into  my  garden,  about  8  inches  apart — much  too  near,  as  my  experience 
proves.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September  they  were  in  flower,  and 
the  pods  commenced  opening  in  October,  the  plants  being  from  6  to  8  feet 
high  ;  and,  though  we  have  had  the  thermometer  frequently  as  low  as  42° 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  apricot  and  pomegranate  trees,  with  the  vine,  have  all 
shed  their  leaves,  yet  there  remain  several  pods  on  the  silk  plant  which  are 
still  perfectly  green,  and  show  no  signs  of  suffering  or  cold.  This,  with 
some  other  proofs  of  the  plant  being  hardy,  induces  me  to  believe  and  hope 
that  it  might  be  successfully  cultivated  in  all  our  cotton-growing  States;  and 
should  it  become  a  staple  commodity,  no  doubt  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen  would  soon  discover  the  means  of  spinning  it  without  the  aid 
of  the  cotton  fibre,  which,  I  am  told,  they  use  in  Syria  to  assist  in  spinning, 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  not  extending  beyond  the  primitive  distaff.  The 
only  information  that  I  have  acquired  of  this  plant  further  than  recounted 
above,  is  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  ''  propaganda"  established  here,'»who 
has  seen  it  growing  in  Syria,  where,  he  tells  me,  it  flourishes,  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  field  gives  support  to  a  family  ;  that  in  the  second  and 
third  years  it  is  extremely  productive.  The  plants  grow  to  the  height  of 
10  to  15  feet,  and  are  generally  separated  from  8  to  10  feet  from  each  other. 
I  also  forward  you,  by  this  occasion,  the  small  quantity  of  seed  of  the 
plant  which  the  limited  number  I  have  raised  enables  me  to  spare,  with  the 
hope  of  sending  a  greater  quantity  next  year,  should  the  climate  of  our 
southern  States  prove  favorable  to  its  culture,  or  should  it  be  even  otherwise 
interesting.  I  beg  you  will  distribute  these  seeds  amongst  those  gentlemen 
of  our  cotton-growing  States  who  will  take  an  interest  in  making  an  exper- 
iment of  the  cultivation. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

©.  SMITH  McCAULY." 

SUGAR. 

The  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  it  is  believed,  will  not  prove  so  favora- 
ble as  was  anticipated.    That  of  last  year  (1844)  was  better  than  was  con- 
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jectured  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  the  estimate  in  the  report  was  made. 
Much  is  made  after  the  latest  period  in  which  we  can  receive  such  infor- 
mation as  we  must  rely  on  to  form  even  a  conjecture.  There  was  unques- 
tionably a  large  additional  number  of  estates  turned  to  the  sugar  business. 
Mr.  Chapommier  states,  in  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  that  in  17  parishes  there 
kave  been  367  cotton  plantations  thus  changed ;  and  he  says  even  this  does 
not  comprehend  all,  for  this  notes  only  new  mills  ;  and  there  are  numbers  of 
small  planters,  besides,  who  resort  to  the  mills  of  their  neighbors.  In  other 
sections  he  learns  of  25  to  30,  and  in  another  200  more. 

The  early  notices  of  the  sugar  crop  are  partly  unfavorable.  Thus,  in 
May  :  "  The  crop  of  cane  in  the  Lafourche  parishes,  we  are  informed,  is 
not  very  good  " — Planters^  Banner^  May  24. 

On  the  other  hand,  also.  May  24:  "  We  have  just  returned  from  a  ride 
-extending  about  100  miles  through  Attakapas  and  Opelousas.  We  took 
particular  notice  of  the  crops.  The  cane  in  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  Lafay- 
ette, and  St.  Landry,  looks  remarkably  well." 

The  St.  Landry  Whig,  of  the  17th,  states  that  "  the  sugar  crop  of  that 
.parish  will  amount  the  present  season  to  1,400  hogsheads,  being  ah  in- 
crease of  700  over  the  product  of  last  year." 

In  June,  we  learn  "the  sugar  crop  promises  well."  The  St.  Landry 
Whig,  of  the  10th  instant,  represents  the  sugar  crop  in  that  parish  and  in 
Avoyelles  as  promising  an  abundant  return  to  the  planter.  "  Should  the 
worm  fail  to  visit  them,  the  sugar  crops  will  exceed  those  of  any  previous 
year." 

Again,  June  13:  ^'  Sugar-cane  looks  remarkably  well,  and  we  have  no 
''doubt  will  turn  out  handsomely."  Again,  the  Baton  Uouge  Gazette,  of 
.  Jiine  28th,  says  :  "  The  drought  for  some  time  past  has  dried  up  the  sugar- 
cane." The  Lafourche  Gazette,  still  later,  speaks  of  the  kind  of  weather 
^s  favorable  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane.  The  following  is  dated  Frank- 
lin, July  12  :  "Down  to  the  present  time,  our  sugar  planters  of  Attakapas 
Mave  had  quite  a  favorable  season.  The  crop  of  cane  is  now  nearly  all 
laid  by.  Some  of  our  planters  will  probably  plough  late,  which  will  retard 
the  ripening  of  the  cane.  A  worm,  which  threatened  much  damage,' made 
its  appearance  in  the  cane  last  month,  but  the  heavy  rains  appear  to  have 
arrested  its  progress." 

In  September,  it  is  stated  :  "  Yalerien  Martin,  of  the  parish  of  Lafayette, 
ILouisiana,  has  already  commenced  making  sugar.  His  sample  was  that  of 
a  fair  quality.  He  commeaced  the  20th  of  September,  and  says  his  whole 
-erop  is  ready  for  milling."  Again  :  "  The  last  Franklin  Banner  says  that 
the  cane  throughout  Attakapas  premises  well.  Many  of  our  planters 
will  be  prepared  to  roll  about  the  first  of  October." 

Later  in  October  the  accounts  are  various.  Thus  the  Planters'  Banner, 
of  the  4th,  says  :  "  The  weather,  we  regret  to  say,  is  quite  unfavorable,  not 
only  for  the  ripening  of  the  cane,  but  for  the  making  up  or  boiling  of  the 
sugar  crop.  It  has  rained  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  and  planters  wilt 
Bot  commence  rolling  quite  as  soon  as  we  anticipated  a  few  da^^s  since. 
Many,  we  regret  to  say,  have  not  finished  hauling  wood,  housing  potatoes, 
•©r  gathering  corn,  and  much  hay  and  fodder  has  been  lost  by  neglect  and 
wet  weather.  The  object  of  all  now  is  to  commence  rolling  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Again,  the  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  of  the  18th,  says :  "  Sugar  making  has 
'Commenced,  and  is  going  on  briskly  on  the  neighboring  plantations.    Tha 
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cane  fields  present  a  scene  of  activity.  The  prospects  of  sugar  planters 
this  year  are  very  encouraging.  The  Donaldson  Vigilant,  of  last  Thurs- 
day, has  the  following :  Several  of  the  sugar  planters  of  our  parish  and 
of  the  Lafourche  have  commenced  ^  grinding.'  The  yield  thus  far  has 
not  been  large.     The  weather,  however,  is  now  propitious." 

<'  The  Louisiana  Planters'  Gazette,  of  the  25th  ultimo,  states  that  the 
sugar  crop  of  the  parish  of  Iberville  will  be  a  very  short  one." 

In  a  letter  from  New  Orleans  to  a  public  journal,  dated  October  3 1st,  the 
writer  says  :  *'  The  prospects  of  the  cane  are  not  favorable.  I  believe  the 
crop  will  not  exceed  150,000  hogsheads,  which  is  50,000  short  of  last  sea- 
son. I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  my  estimate  is  below  that  of  others 
who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject,  who  estimate  it  at  175,000  to  180,000 
hogsheads.  The  crop  is  two  or  three  weeks  behind  last  year,  and  unfor- 
tunately we  have  not  yet  had  eool  weather  to  ripen  it,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  planters  have  not  yet  commenced  grinding ;  and  even  some  of  those 
who  had  begun  have  suspended  again,  as  the  cane  gave  such  a  miserable 
yield.  Last  year  at  this  time  40,000  to  50,000  hogsheads  were  already  in 
the  draining  houses,  and  of  course  out  of  harm's  way  ;  whereas  now  almost 
the  entire  crop  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  early  frost,  and  will  certainly  suffer 
more  or  less  from  it,  as  the  grinding  will  run  so  late  into  winter." 

Later,  also :  *' The  sugar  planters  are  all  now  under  full  way  in  their 
grinding,  and  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days  has  been  favorable  weather.  The 
complaints  of  bad  yield  are  very  general  on  the  river  plantations ;  the  crop 
will  be  less  than  last  season  ;  the  best  informed  estimate  it  at  150,000  to 
175,000  hogsheads." 

The  Planters'  Banner,  of  December  6th,  speaks  more  unfavorably  as  the 
season  advances :  "  As  we  predicted,  last  week's  rain  was  succeeded  by  a 
severe  frost,  which  killed  to  the  ground  nearly  all  the  cane  standing  in  the 
parish  ;  few  of  our  planters  having  taken  the  precaution  of  windrowing. 
Since  the  frost  on  Sunday  night,  many  have  windrowed  with  a  view  of 
preserving  the  cane  from  the  influence  of  the  sun.  This  it  will  do  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  On  Monday  morning,  the  1st  instant,  at  daylight  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  37J°?  This  was  the  severest  cold  we  have  had  to  injure 
the  cane  since  1842.  In  that  year,  in  a  central  part  of  this  parish,  on  the 
19th  November,  at  daylight,  the  thermometer  stood  at  26°,  and  the  cane 
was  killed  to  the  ground.  In  1832,  on  the  22d  October,  we  had  a  frost 
which  killed  the  cane  throughout  this  parish  before  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
was  made.  The  crop  was  short,  and  the  sugar  was  of  inferior  quality. 
The  crop  of  this  year  will  be  cut  short  in  our  parish  one-fourth^  and  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  State  in  the  same  proportion." 

From  other  information  we  also  learn  that  a  loss  was  anticipated  from  the 
severe  efiects  of  frost.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  estimates  the  sugar  crop  of 
Louisiana  at  156,000  hogsheads,  as  it  falls  short  in  fifteen  parishes  about 
36,000  hogsheads.  The  actual  returns  for  1844  appear  to  have  been  about 
]191, 000  hogsheads.  Others  estimate  the  decrease  at  about  20,000  hogs- 
heads. The  estimated  decrease  in  the  crop  of  the  whole  State  by  one  in- 
formant is  about  "  fifteen  per  cent."  More  have  gone  into  the  cultivation, 
which  balances  the  oss ;  which  otherwise  would  have  been,  perhaps,  from 
^25  to  50  per  cent.  There  will,  however,  be  a  larger  quantity  of  molasses 
than  before. 

Thjp  crop  of  sugar  in  Florida  promised  fair,  and  the  prospects  of  success 
were  good.     Q,uite  a  number  have  engaged  in  the  business,  so  that  the 
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whole  crop  of  Florida  is  probably  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  before.  The 
following  statement  presents  the  views  of  a  public  journal  in  that  section  of 
our  country,  re^^pecting  the  appearance  of  the  crop  and  its  future  promise 
as  a  staple  for  that  new  State  :  "  We  are  informed  that  the  sugar  crop  of  this 
year  promises  fair,  and  that  those  of  our  planters  who  have  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  its  products  feel  well  satisfied  with  their  success.  The  short 
space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  the 
Indians  has  not  permitted  them  fully  to  recover  the  position  they  occupied 
before  the  war,  and  consequently  the  crop  of  this  year  will  be  comparative- 
Jy  limited.  Several  of  our  planters  commenced  grinding  the  cane  during 
the  last  week,  and  the  smoke  of  the  sugar  mill  curls  up  from  many  a  lonely 
settlement  between  this  place  and  Matanzas.  We  understand  that  large 
preparations  have  been  made  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  their  products 
during  the  next  year,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  sugar  crop  of  East  and  South  Florida  will  form  an  important  item 
in  the  agricultural  resources  of  our  State." — Jacksonville  News, 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  sugar  crops  in  Lou- 
isiana for  1843  and  '44  : 

Comparative  statement  of  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  in  1843  anc?'44. 


St.  Mary 

Ascension 

Iberville 

St.  James 

Lafourche  Interior     > 

Plaquemines 

Terrebonne   - 

Assumption  - 

St.  Charles    - 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

Jefferson 

West  Baton  Rouge 

St.  Martin      - 

East  Baton  Rouge 

St.  Bernard    - 

Lafayette 

Orleans 

St.  Landry    - 

Point  Coupee 

Yermillion    - 

Divers  small  parcels 


Increase      - 

The  following  somewhat  amusing:  account  of  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  sugar-making  is  from  the  Planters'  Banner  of  September  20th : 


1843. 

1844. 

Hogheads. 

Hogsheads, 

15,311 

18,795 

10,633 

19,225 

9,644 

3  6.463 

9.350 

21,519 

6,732 

14.205 

6,641 

14,761 

6,366 

12,661 

6,256^ 

11,990 

5,882 

12,532 

5,743 

13,575 

5,453 

11,218 

3,087 

4,247 

2,621 

4,419 

2,334 

4,474 

2,026 

6,941 

908 

372 

778 

395 

1,179 

246 

888 

- 

862 

- 

1,000 

100,346 

191,324 

100,346 

•     • 

90,978 
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"  The  siigar  business  in  Attakapas. — Averse  as  most  of  our  planters  are 
to  innovations  and  improvements,  it  is  curious  to  notice  th«  progress  they 
have  made  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Indigo  was  the  first  article 
raised  in  St.  Mary  for  export.  It  was  not  then  thought  that  cotton-raising 
could  be  engaged  in  with  profit ;  and  if  any  one  spoke  of  our  soil  as  suita- 
ble for  sugar,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  crazy.  Cotton  was  engaged  in. 
with  profit,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  sugar  might  be  produced. 
The  experiment  of  raising  the  latter  crop  was  tried  near  New  Orleans,  and 
it  was  said  the  result  proved  satisfactory.  Still,  few  had  the  courage  to  try 
it.  The  business  gradually  extended  along  the  coast.  At  last,  some  seed- 
cane  was  brought  to  Attakapas,  and  some  enterprising  person  invested  a 
small  sum  in  the  purchase  of  salt  kettles  in  New  Orleans.  These  were 
placed  between  gum  logs  beneath  an  open  shed ;  a  mill  was  made  of  live- 
oak,  and  the  experiment  was  tried.  A  few  barrels  of  very  inferior  sugar 
were  made  and  shipped  to  the  city  on  a  keel  boat.  The  crop  yielded  a  good 
profit,  and  those  who  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  making  sugar  in  Attakapas 
loUowed  the  example.  The  salt  kettles  were  set  in  brick  and  mortar,  and 
sugar-houses  of  pine,  with  brick  chimneys,  were  built.  Much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  boiling.  Some  made  sugar  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  others 
failed  altogether  the  first  season.  Gradually,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
sugar  improved,  but  the  chimneys  were  constantly  cracking  and  falling  down ! 
The  plan  of  building  with  double  flues  was  discovered,  and  the  difficulty  was 
thus  overcome.  The  planters,  who  had  now  become  manufacturers,  were 
quite  elated  ;  they  built  better  houses,  procured  larger  kettles,  coated  their 
hve-oak  cylinders  with  metal,  purchased  negroes,  &c.,  and  began  to  put  up 
their  sugar  in  hogsheads.  Demand  increased  for  carpenters,  coopers,  brick- 
makers,  blacksmiths,  &c.  The  sugar  was  of  fair  quality,  and  brought  a 
^ood  price.  It  was  said  that  steam  was  used  on  the  Mississippi,  but  of 
course  the  idea  was  ridiculed.  But  mules  and  horses  were  gradually  su- 
perseded by  steam-engines  on  the  coast.  Improved  metal  mills  were  now 
adopted,  and  some  one  in  Attakapas  did  put  up  an  engine  !  The  quality 
of  the  sugar  was  now  fine.  Larger  kettles  were  procured,  but  the  sugar 
was  not  of  so  good  a  quality.  The  small  kettles  made  the  best  article. 
Clarifiers  were  now  used  on  the  coast,  and  many  experiments  were  tried. 
Some  one  in  Attakapas  did  get  clarifiers,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four 
have,  as  yet,  followed  the  example.  Thus  far,  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  now  said  ihdX  precipitators  are  used  on  the  coast ;  and  this  season,  for 
the  first  time,  they  are  to  be  tried  in  Attakapas.  Now  the  big  kettles  will 
boil  as  well  as  the  little  ones  !  We  shall  see.  In  the  year  lB25  the  crop 
of  sugar  and  molasses  made  in  St.  Mary  was  taken  to  New  Orleans  by 
Captain  Elam  Patterson,  in  a  keel  boat  of  forty  tons !  Now,  the  crop  of  sugar 
is  20,000  hogsheads  !  So  much  for  some  of*  our  wiseacres  who  are  so  in- 
veterately  opposed  to  improvements  !" 

Again  :  The  statement  of  Mr.  Chapommier  of  the  crop  of  1844,  found 
in  the  appendix,  presents  some  interesting  particulars.  We  have  added, 
also,  the  remarks  of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current  of  September  1,  1845, 
respecting  the  sugar  crop  of  the  season  past. 

A  discovery  is  mentioned  in  a  New  Orleans  paper,  by  which  molasses 
and  sugar  may  be  rendered  perfectly  transparent.  We  have  seen  no  further 
notice  of  the  same.  "  We  are  informed  that  a  gentleman  of  this  State  has 
discovered  a  chemical  process,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  molasses  and 
sugar  perfectly  transparent.    It  is  hjs  intention  to  take  out  a  patent-right 
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forthwith.     He  has  already  made  arrangements  with  several  planters  to 
operate  on  the  forthcoming  crop ;  and  he  is  to  receive,  the  first  season,  the 
difference  in  price  between  the  old  process  and  the  new  one.     We  further 
learn,  it  is  estimated  that  the  coming  crop  of  sugar  will  fall  short  20,000 
hogsheads,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  the  cane  has  sustained." — J\et9 
Orleans  Native  American. 

In  the  last  report,  mention  was  made  of  M.  Rillieux's  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  Since  then,  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  late  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  in  March  last,  containing  a  statement  by  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  which  relates  to  this  method  of  manufacture,  which  it  is  presumed 
may  be  interesting  to  some ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  placed  in  the  appen- 
dix No.  12,  above  mentioned.     Another  letter,  likewise  received  by  the  late 
Commissioner  from  Joseph  BalBstier,  esq.,  U.  8.  consul  at  Singapore,  giving 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  sugar  there,  is  added  to  the  same 
class  of  papers. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  sugar,  by  Mr.  Herapath,  may  be  useful  ia 
showing  the  kinds  of  soil  and  culture  best  adapted  to  the  same.     It  is  prob- 
ably made  with  reference  to  the  West  India  cane. 

^^  Analysis  of  sugar  cane,  by  Mr.  Herapath. — 1,000  grains  of  sugar  cane 
being  burned,  gave  7J  grains  of  ash;  and  these  being  examined,  were  found 
Co  contain — 

Silica  -  .-  -  -  -  -  -     1.780 

Phosphate  of  lime       ------     3.402 

Red  oxide  of  iron  and  clay     -----    0.176 

Carbonate  of  potash    -  -  -  -  -  -     1.467 

Sulph.  of  potash         .-.-..    0.150 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  -  .  .  .    0.430 

Sulph.  of  lime  -  -  -  -  -  -     0.058 

Grains  -  -    7.463 

Judge  Rost,  in  his  address  before  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  asso- 
ciation of  Louisiana,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  first  attempt  to 
make  sugar  in  Louisiana ;  which  shows  from  how  small  beginnings  the 
great  crop  now  raised  of  this  article  has  proceeded.  He  says  :  "  How  is  it 
with  the  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana?  It  was  introduced  here  at  an  early  day 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  at  Terre  aux  Boeufs, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans.  Nobody  at  first  imagined  that 
sugar  could  be  made  of  it.  The  juice  was  boiled  into  sirup,  which  sold 
at  extravagant  prices.  In  1796  Mr.  Bore,  residing  a  few  miles  above  New 
Orleans — a  man  reputed  for  his  daring  and  his  energy — formed  the  desperate 
resolve  of  making  sugar.  He  increased  his  cultivation,  put  up  the  neces- 
sary buildings  and  machinery,  and  procured  a  sugar  maker  from  the  West 
Indies  The  day  appointed  for  the  experiment  was  come,  and  the  operation 
was  under  way.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and  the  coast  had  as- 
sembled there  in  great  numbers.  But  they  remained  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, at  a  respectable  distance  from  the  sugar  maker,  who  they  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  magician.  The  first  strike  came,  and  he  said  nothing ;  this 
they  thought  fatal,  but  still  they  remained  fixed  to  the  spot.  The  second 
strike  was  out;  the  sugar  maker  carefully  stirred  the  first,  and  then,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  assembled  crowd,  told  them  with  all  the  gravity  of  his 
-craft:  <  Gentlemen,  it  grains!'    'It  grains,'  was   repeated  by  all.     Thep 
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rushed  in  to  see  the  wonder;  and,  when  convinced  of  the  facts,  scattered  in 
all  directions,  greeting  everybody  they  met,  with  'It  grains.'  And  from 
the  Balize  to  the  Dubuque,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Yellowstone,  the  great, 
the  all-absorbing  news  of  the  colony  was,  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  had 
grained  in  Lower  Louisiana.  It  did  grain  ;  it  has  continued  to  grain  ;  it 
has  grained  the  last  season  at  the  rate  of  215,000,000  of  pounds;  and,  if 
no  untoward  action  of  government  prevents  it,  in  ten  years  it  will  grain  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  double  that  quantity." 

Maple  sugar  forms  an  important  part  of  the  sugar  crop  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  bear  comparison  with  cane  sugar  ;  but  in 
many  States  it  furnishes  a  valuable  substitute,  which  is  as  well  relished,  and 
saves  the  hard-toiling  farmer  from  the  purchase  of  the  article  foreign  to  him. 
The  information  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  respecting  this  crop,  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  it  is  considerably  above  the  usual  crop.  Yermont  pro- 
duces more  maple  sugar  than  any  of  the  New  England  States.  The  Mont- 
pelier  Watchman  of  May  last  estimated  the  sugar  crop  of  that  State  for 
1845  at  $1,000,000  in  value.  The  annual  amount  produced  in  the  town 
of  Leverett  is  13,925  pounds;  which,  at  9  cents  per  pound,  would  be 
$125,325. 

In  the  Boston  Cultivator  we  find  it  stated  that  a  sample  of  maple  sugar, 
from  Joseph  M.  Stevens,  Caledonia,  Yermont,  made  by  him,  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  that  journal,  which  the  editor  pronounces  to  be  the 
purest  and  whitest  he  had  ever  seen.  "  The  process  is  said  to  be  simple 
and  easy.   Mr.  L.  manufactured,  on  his  premises,  last  spring,  4,500  pounds.*' 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  New  York  'I'ribune,  dated  Windsor  county, 
Yermont,  April,  1845,  the  writer  says  :  "  We  are  just  through  our  annual 
sugar  season,  and  all  feel  satisfied.  The  crop  is  large,  and  many  have 
made  1,  2,  and  3  tons." 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  in  Windham  county  there  has  been 
a  large  increase,  owing  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacture.  The  single  town  of  Wilmington  is  said  to  have  yielded,  the 
last  spring,  150,000  pounds.  It  is  believed  that  the  estimate  for  1844  was 
perhaps  not  quite  large  enough,  and  that  the  crop  of  1845  was  not  less  thaa 
10,000,000  pounds. 

\  There  was  also  an  increased  crop  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  owing^ 
to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  its  production.  In  some  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, too,  there  are  large  quantities  of  maple  sugar  manufactured.  The 
amount  produced  in  the  town  of  Leverett,  as  ascfertained  by  the  assessors, 
was  17,473  pounds.  In  New  York  there  was  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  crop  of  1844,  varying  from  10,  15,  to  20  per  cent.  Similar  estimates 
are  presented  from  other  States  and  sections  of  the  country  where  this  pro- 
duct is  raised.  In  a  few  only  do  we  notice  any  falling  off.  This  was  the 
case  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,*which  furnish  a  considerable  quantity.  In  In- 
diana and  Michigan  the  crop  improved. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  objection  which  exists  in  the  consumption  of  wood 
that  must  necessarily  take  place  where  the  maple  sirup  is  evaporated  two 
or  three  times,  the  following  method  has  been  suggested,  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual of  moderate  means  has  been  known  to  make  over  a  hundred  pounds 
of  the  purest  white  sugar  in  one  season  :  "  The  tubs  for  collecting  sap,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  it  is  kept  ready  for  boiling,  must  be  perfectly  clean, 
and  scalded  with  'lime-water  before  using.  If  it  should  be  warm  weather 
during  the  sugar  season;  put  into  the  reservoir  a  piece  of  lime  about  the 
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size  of*  a  hen's  egg  for  a  hogshead  of  sap.  Pour  it  out  through  a  strainer, 
and  observe  the  strictest  cleanliness  through  every  part  of  the  operation. 
When  it  is  boiled  down  enough,  let  the  sirup  stand  over  night  to  settle.  It 
is  then  to  be  strained  off  the  sediment  through  a  flannel.  Dissolve  the  sedi- 
ment again  in  water  and  boil  it ;  boil  down  the  strained  sirup  till  it  is  thick 
enough  for  crystalizing.  Let  it  then  be  put  into  tubs,  and  grow  cold  and 
harden  ;  bore  holes  in  the  bottom  and  drain  off  the  molasses,  and  when  all 
the  molasses  is  thus  drained  off,  cotton  or  linen  cloths  of  some  thickness 
are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  sugar  and  constantly  kept  wet.  The  sugar  thus 
receives  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  water,  and  gradually  soaks  down 
through  the  crystalized,  dissolving  the  molasses  and  other  impurities,  which 
drain  off  and  leave  the  sugar  perfectly  pure  and  white." 

The  labor  of  this  process  is  said  to  be  light,  though  some  weeks  must  be 
allowed  for  it.  The  specimens  of  maple  sugar  which  have  recently  been 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  agricultural  fairs  in  Vermont  and  New  York  are 
said  to  have  been  uncommonly  fine,  and  as  white  as  the  purest  loaf  sugar. 
We  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  this  article  may  be  carried  on  profitably 
to. a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  hitherto  been  ;  and  in  most  instances 
the  farmer  has  leisure  to  attend  to  it,  as  it  occurs  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  he  cannot  attend  to  other  crops.  In  appendix  No.  13  will  be  found 
a  valuable  paper,  from  an  able  western  agricultural  periodical,  on  maple 
sugar  and  the  extension  of  its  production  in  our  country. 

The  whole  sugar  crop  of  the  United  States,  including  both  cane  and  ma- 
ple sugar,  amounted,  according  to  the  best  estimate  at  which  we  can  ar- 
rive, to  216,026,000  pounds. 

Cornstalk  sugar, — The  attempts  are  still  continued  to  produce  sugar 
from  the  cornstalk.  The  same  difficulty  respecting  granulation,  (fee,  still 
remains  as  before.  But  we  can  scarcely  doubt  this  will  yet  be  overcome. 
Mr.  John  Beal,  of  New  Harmony,  la.,  whose  letters  were  given  in  the  last 
report,  still  continues  sanguine  in  regard  to  this  matter.  That  molasses 
of  a  good  quality  for  use  can  be  produced,  seems  to  be  very  evident. 

The  following  notices  appear  in  different  public  journals  : 

"  Molasses. — This  useful  domestic  article  is  now  made  out  of  cornstalks, 
and  a  very  superior  quality  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moreland, 
of  Carthage,  Tennessee.  Mr.  Moreland  says  the  juice  yields  about  one- 
fourth,  as  well  as  he  can  guess  from  the  experiment  he  has  made.  The 
process  appears  to  be  simple  enough.  Press  the  juice  out  of  the  stalk  about 
the  time  it  arrives  at  maturity;  boil  it  as  you  would  the  water  from  a  sugar 
tree,  until  it  becomes  as  thick  as  you  want  it ',  then  your  molasses  is  ready 
for  use." 

Again  :  "  Cornstalk  sugar. — The  Albany  Cultivator  gives  a  little  addi* 
tional  information  on  this  subject.  In  an  experiment  mentioned,  one  pint 
of  flour  was  mixed  with  two  gallons  of  skim  milk,  and  one  pint  of  this  mix- 
tare  was  added  to  thirty  gallons  of  juice.  This  prevented  any  decomposition 
of  sugar  during  the  process  of  evaporation,  and  is  supposed  to  make  suc- 
cess surer.  As  the  juice  comes  from  the  mill,  it  should  run  into  a  receiver 
which  will  hold  just  enough  to  fill  one  of  the  kettles  or  pans ;  while  in  this 
receiver  the  mixture  of  flour  and  milk,  and  also  the  necessary  quantity  of 
lime,  must  be  added  and  well  stired  in.  It  is  then  poured  at  once  into  the 
boiler  and  heat  applied  ;  a  very  firm  thick  scum  is  by  this  means  separated, 
and  ihe  juice  becomes  clear.  It  is  then  run  into  one  of  the  evaporating 
pans,  and  the  boiling  kept  up  briskly.    As  the  boiling  proceeds,  it  is  re- 
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commended  to  throw  occasionally  a  shovelful  of  red-hot  coals  into  the 
pan,  having  first  blown  the  ashes  oiF.  As  you  put  in  more  juice,  add  more 
coals ;  and  as  the  pan  becomes  filled  with  coal,  take  out  that  which  was 
first  put  in.  This  is  done  in  the  first  stage  of  the  boiling  process.  The 
pan  for  finishing  should  be  shallow,  and  have  but  a  depth  of  two  or  three^ 
inches  of  sirup  in  at  one  time." 

Again : 

"  Cornstalk  sugar  and  molasses. — We  have  received  from  John  Beal^ 
of  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  samples  of  cornstalk  sugar  and  molasses  man- 
ufactured by  him  the  past  season.  The  sugar  is  equal  in  quality  to^ny 
of  that  kind  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sample,  which 
we  understood  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Delaware.  The  mo- 
lasses is  clear  and  thick,  but  retains  a  little  of  the  peculiar  pungency  ia 
taste  which  seems  to  attend  more  or  less  that  which  is  made  from  corn- 
stalks. But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  improvement  will  be  made  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  by  which  these  articles  will  be  produced  of  a  bet- 
ter quality.  It  should  be  considered  that  the  business  is  yet  new,  and,  of 
course,  partakes  of  the  imperfection  attending  all  untried  enterprises.  The 
communication  of  Mr.  Beal  having  been  mislaid  until  too  late  for  this  num- 
ber, will  appear  in  our  next." — Cultivator,  December. 

In  appendix  No.  13  we  give  Mr.  BeaPs  letter  above  mentioned,  from  the 
Cultivator  of  January,  1846  ;  also,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beal  to  this  office,  en- 
closing a  sample  of  his  sugar,  which  had  very  much  the  taste  of  some  of 
the  coarser  sale  sugars.  Mr.  Beal  states  that  he  has  been  more  successful 
the  past  season  than  before.  On  a  measured  acre  he  obtained  about  70O 
pounds  of  crystalizable  sirup.  It  was  also  of  a  better  quality  than  be- 
fore. He  still  finds  some  difficulty  in  the  drainage,  and  thinks  if  it  could 
be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  70  to  80  degrees  the  process  would  be  accele- 
rated. His  yield,  he  says,  was  equal  to  57  gallons  per  acre  ;  and,  estima- 
ting his  sugar  at  five  cents  a  pound — a  low  estimate,  as  cane  sugar  there 
usually  ranges  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  pound — he  gives  the  net  value  of 
the  sirup  on  the  acre  at  $14  90;  which,  compared  with  merely  raising  corn, 
leaves  a  balance  in  favor  of  sugar  of  $3  40.  He  thinks,  also,  that  on  a 
large  scale  it  would  be  still  more  profitable.  He  further  says  that  the  con- 
tinued culture  of  corn  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar  is  now  a  settled 
point  with  him ;  and  that  in  general  it  is  as  profitable  as  any  thing  else 
there,  though  in  some  years  there  may  be  exceptions  in  favor  of  particular 
articles.     His  letter  contains  his  calculations  in  detail. 

In  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  the  interesting  fact  is  stated  that  the 
Mexicans  were  accustomed  to  make  sugar  from  cornstalks.  In  communi- 
cating a  notice  to  this  eifect  to  the  Cultivator,  a  writer  from  Staten  Island,', 
signing  himself  Richmond,  and  now  known  to  the  public  as  Dr.  Samuel 
Ackerly,  expresses  his  sanguine  belief  that  before  long  we  shall  see  and 
consume  cornstalk  sugar  in  abundance.  The  extract  to  which  we  allude 
is  as  follows  :  "  The  great  staple  of  the  country,  as  indeed  of  the  American 
continent,  was  maize  or  Indian  corn,  which  grew  freely  along  the  valleys 
and  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  the  high  level  of  the  tableland. 
The  Aztecs  were  as  curious  in  its  preparation,  and  as  instructed  in  its 
manifold  uses,  as  the  most  expert  New  England  housewife.  Its  gigantic 
stalks  in  these  equinoctial  regions  aford  a  saccharine  matter  not  found,  to 
the  same  extent,  in  northern  latitudes^  and  supplied  the  natives  with  sugar 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  cane  itself  which  was  not  introduced  among  them 
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till  after  the  conquest  in  1619."  Dr.  Ackerly  adds  :  "  If  a  semi-civilized  na- 
tion on  the  continent  of  Anaerica,  more  than  300  years  ago,  made  sugar 
from  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  why  may  not  the  more  civihzed  races  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  aid  of  art  and  science,  do  the  same '/  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  may  be  done — it  has  been  done.  The  experiments  that  have 
been  made  show  that  it  can  be  done ;  but  in  wkich  of  the  States  it  can  be 
most  advantageously  adopted,  remains  to  be  decided  by  other  experiments. 
I  remember  when  maple  sugar  could  only  be  obtained  of  the  blackest  and 
coarsest  kind,  such  as  was  strained  through  the  dirty  blankets  of  the  abo- 
rigines, and  sold  in  small  cakes  or  birch  baskets  as  a  rarity."  *'  Now,"  he 
states,  "  even  rock  candy  has  been  exhibited  at  the  State  fair,  which  had 
never  before  been  made  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree.  Maple  sugar  was 
always  made  in  small  quantity,  but  of  late  years  a  large  amount  is  manufac- 
tured and  refined  equal  to  the  best  imported  sugar.  So  will  cornstalk  su- 
gar be  gradually  improved  and  introduced." 

The  account  we  have  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  cane-sugar  cul- 
ture in  Louisiana,  is  certainly  encouraging  to  those  who  are  experimenting 
with  the  cornstalk. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  well  known.  In  the  former  kingdom,  large  quantities  are  manu- 
factured. Some  attention,  and  increasingly  so,  is  paid  to  the  same  culture 
in  Great  Britain.  On  this,  a  public  journal  thus  says-:  "  The  amount  of 
beet-root  sugar  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1844  was 
5,597^  cwt. — an  increase  of  1,753J  cwt.  compared  with  1843.  Of  this^ 
3,420  cwt.  were  manufactured  at  Stratford,  in  Essex  ;  the  remainder  at 
Liverpool,  and  Portaferry,  Downshire." 

The  Journal  du  Commerce^  of  Antwerp,  mentions  the  discovery  of  a. 
neiD  kind  of  beet,  which  is  much  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  ordinary 
sugar-beet  for  the  extraction  of  sugar.  This  may  be  the  same  as  a  species 
which  is  partially  described  by  Dr.  Medicus  in  the  Central  Blatt^  of  Ba- 
varia, which  is  said  to  be  fourteen  days  earlier,  and  on  this  account  pos- 
sesses decided  advantages  over  the  usual  species ;  and  which  he  recom- 
mends for  cultivation  by  the  producers  of  this  article.  According  to  the 
French  papers,  the  state  of  the  French  sugar  manufactory  in  1844-'45  (of 
beets)  was  as  follows :  Manufactories  in  work,  294,  or  31  less  than  last 
year  ;  manufactories  not  in  work  21,  or  29  less  than  last  year  ;  quantity  of 
sugar  was  32,373,449  kilogrammes,  or  an  increase  of  5,598,054  kilogrammes 
on  last  year, 
• 
OTHER  PRODUCTS,  AMD  NEW  ARTICLES  FOR  CULTIVATION. 

The  root  crops  stand  next  in  importance  to  those  enumerated  in  the  ta- 
ble. As  they  did  not  enter  into  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  we  have- 
no  basis  on  which  to  found  any  general  calculations ;  but  they  occupy  a 
valuable  place  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

We  may  form  some  idea  respecting  the  crop  of  turnips  from  the  fact  that^ 
according  to  the  late  census  of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  raised  in 
that  State,  in  1844,  1,350,332  bushels  of  this  product  on  15,322  acres  of 
land  devoted  to  such  a  purpose.  In  regard  to  most  of  this  crop,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  there  was  no  special  attempt  to  raise  large  crops.  The*  culture 
of  turnips  is  prosecuted  in  Great  Britain  with  great  care;  and  very  large 
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crops  are  often  secured.  Some  valuable  papers  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
found  in  the  English  periodicals,  froni  which  we  feel  strongly  tempted  to 
quote,  but  that  they  are  too  long,  and  depending  in  their  results  on  com- 
parison with  extensive  tables,  which  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  transcribe. 
It  is  a  favorite  and  successful  crop  in  that  country,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  to  its  production,  as  well  as  reliance  on  it  for  feeding  stock". 

We  have  met  with  some  statements  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  ccar- 
rots  in  our  country,  one  or  two  of  which  we  here  subjoin. 

"  For  The  Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter. 
"More  than  1,218  bushels  of  carrots  to  the  acre ! 

^'  Mr.  Editor  :  When  you  were  at  our  establishment  a  few  days  ago  to 
look  at  the  swine  that  obtained  two  premiums  at  the  late  fair  in  Boscawen, 
you  mentioned  several  instances  of  large  crops  of  carrots  raised  the  present 
season,  and  you  spoke  of  ours  as  looking  well.  This  induces  me  to  send 
you  this  statement  of  our  success.  We  had  just  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
sowed  oh  a  piece  of  ground,  a  part  of  which,  two  years  ago  last  spring, 
was  covered  with  laurel  and  white  birches.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam  on  a 
sandy  substratum.  It  was  ploughed  deep,  and  highly  manured,  and  dressed 
over  with  leached  ashes.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  with 
a  seed  sower  constructed  by  one  of  our  patients  ;  and  when  the  weeds  were 
hoed  out  it  was  designed  to  leave  the  carrots  standing  about  four  inches 
apart  in  the  drills.  The  carrots  gathered  from  this  quarter  of  an  acre 
measured  304|  bushels,  besides  what  had  been  gathered  previously  for  cook- 
ing. Most  of  the  carrots  were  long,  smooth,  and  large.  The  heaviest 
weighed  3^  pounds.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1,218J  bushels  to  the  acre. 
What  crop  is  there  more  profitable?  The  6  or  8  patients  who  assisted  the 
farmer  in  digging  them  were  highly  delighted  with  such  a  return  for  their 
summer's  labor. 

"  Yery  respecfully, 

''GEORGE  CHANDLER. 

"  N.  H.  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 

"  Concord^  November  7,  1845." 

Again  :  "  Mr.  C.  F.  Crosman,  of  Brighton,  has  raised,  the  past  season, 
410  bushels  of  carrots  on  one  fourth  of  an  acre.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
1,640  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  C  has  also  grown  something  like  1,000  bush- 
els of  beets  on  one  acre  of  land.  He  is  extensively  engaged  in  tRe  seed- 
growing  business,  producing  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  annually." — 
Genesee  Farmer^  January^  1846. 

The  white,  or  Belgian  carrot,  as  raised  in  England,  sometimes  produces 
30  tons  to  an  acre.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol- 
ume 5,  we  find  a  paper  by  sir  Charles  Burrall,  recommending  highly  the 
culture  of  this  root,  as  a  means  of  economizing  hay.  He  says  that,  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  five  acres  were  sown— 4^  with  white,  and  one-half  acre 
with  red  Altringham  carrots — in  order  to  compare  them.  The  sowing  of 
the  Altringham  did  not  prove  successful,  nor  one-half  acre  of  the  white  * 
consequently,  he  had  but  4  acres,  which  produced  1,200  bushels  to  the  acre; 
and  With  these,  adding  equal  quantities  of  Swedes  turnips,  and  some  hay 
and  oil  cake,  he  fed  24  fatting  beasts  to  April ;  besides  which,  he  further 
applied  h\^  carrots  to  feeding  24  cows  and  2  bulls  with  great  economy  of 
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hay.  Hft  proves  Ihis  as  follows:  '-In  1842 — 238  acres,  and  grass  pro- 
duced 200  loads  of  hay;  and  when  hay-makiiig  commenced  in  1843,1 
had  about  50  loads  of  old  hay  only  in  reserve,  lii  1843,  260  acres  of  seeds 
and  grass  produced  505  loads  of  hay,  besides  21  acres  of  clover,  producing 
19  loads;  and  T  had  about  400  loads  of  hay  in  reserve,  when  hay-making 
commenced  in  1844;  showing  a  beneficial  reserve  of  hay,  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  united  efie-cts  of  a  very  good  crop  of  hay  in  1843,  and  the 
reduction  of  its  consumption  by  the  use  of  white  cattle-carrots,  &c."  He 
says,  also,  that  he  has  a  very  promising  crop  of  fldx  after  the  carrots,  with- 
out any  dressing. 

Among  other  crops  which  are  included  in  the  New  York  State  census, 
are  peas  and  beans — of  the  former,  the  returns  give  for  the  State  1,761,503 
bushels,  and  of  the  latter  162,187  bushels.  In  the  Soutriern  Planter,  for 
May,  1845,  we  find  mention  of  a  variety  of  pea,  called  the  Rocky  mountain 
pea,  which  perhaps  may  be  profitably  introduced  into  culture  among  us. 
^'  We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  Haxall  a  paper  of  peas,  called  the  Rocky 
mountain  pea,  concerning  which  he  has  furnished  the  following  statement: 
In  calling  public  attention  to  these  peas,  I  am  well  aware  how  often  our 
citizens  have  found  themselves  deceived  by  ardent  descriptions  on  the  one 
hand,  or  dreamy  promises  of  profit  on  the  other.  These  peas,  however,  will 
answer  any  reasonable  expectation.  I  planted  five  quarts  .of  them  about  the 
20ih  of  May,  in  a  piece  of  rough  new  ground,  of  sandy  soil  and  only  mid- 
dling in  qualitj^  The  product  in  peas  and  in  rich  good  hay  exceeded  any 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Whether  we  wish  to  save  them  as  hay  for  cows, 
horses,  or  mules,  or  to  turn  stock  upon  them  as  upon  cow  peas,  or  to  im- 
prove the  land  by  their  decay,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  than  any 
common  pea.  To  instance  only  one  thing  :  1  planted  them  alongside  the 
red  cow  pea ;  a  dry  spell  in  August  arrested  the  further  product  of  the 
common  pea;  the  vines  were  leafless  and  dead;  while  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain pea  was  green  and  flourishing,  and  bearing  peas,  in  an  increased  pro- 
portion, until  tfie  severe  white  frost  the  last  day  in  October.  They  grow 
more  like  a  cotton  plant;  do  not  entwine  about  the  corn,  and  consequently 
may  be  saved  with  ease  for  hay.  They  should  be  planted  by»the  1st  of 
May,  in  good  land,  and  not  more  than  four  in  a  hill ;  plant  them  as  you 
would  the  common  pea.  They  come  up  quickly,  grow  rapidly,  and  com- 
mence bearing  as  soon  as  the  common  kind. 

"L.  PIERCE" 

In  the  Southern  Cultivator,  for -November,  1845,  a  statement  is  made  re- 
specting the  Chickasaw  pea,  which  is  here  subjoined.  "  A  correspondent  of 
the  South  Carolinian,  writing  from  Greenville,  speaks  in  very  high  terms 
of  the  Chickasaw  pea  as  a  fertihzer.  If  this  pea,  after  extensive  trial,  con- 
tinues to  answer  the  expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  it,  we  need 
not,  in  the  southern  States,  complain  that  clover  will  not  succeed  with  us. 
We  will  have  in  this  pea  what  will  ansvi^^er  our  purposes  just  as  well.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  it  from  those  who  have  tried  it  ;  and  especially 
if  it  be  not  the  same  as  what  is  known  as  the  tory  pea  in  Alabama  and 
some  parts  of  Georgia.  The  account  by  the  South  Carolinian's  corres- 
pondent is  as  follows :  '  There  is  perhaps  no  section  of  country  in  the  upper 
districts  which  has  improved  more  in  agricultural  condition  than  the  Old 
Pendleton  neighborhood — the  result,  we  are  told,  of  an  agricultural  society, 
composed  of  intelligent  and  practical  farmers.  We  were  struck  with  the 
20 
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manifest  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  hogs.  The  Berksliire 
cross  has  here  told  well ;  for  the  very  simple  reason,  we  presume,  that  stock 
is  attended  to.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  stock  of  hogs  in  travelling 
through  any  country.  More  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  pea  culture 
here  than  any  section  we  have  been  in.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  good  farmers  hereabouts,  that  land  can  be  improved  to  a  high 
degree  by  the  pea  culture.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  if  properly  applied. 
There  is  a  pea — the  Chickasaw  pea — which  bears  most  -abundantly,  and, 
once  planted,  is  almost  inextirpable.  We  have  seen  it  put  into  corn  ground 
after  the  corn  was  taken  off;  pastured  by  the  cattle  and  hogs  all  v/inter ;  in 
the  spring  put  in  oats,  and  after  the  oats  were  taken  off  the  pea  came  up  in 
great  abundance.  Now  suppose  these  were  to  be  let  alone  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the 
absurd  system  of  pasturing  stubble,  the  vine  and  stubble  should  be  turned 
under  in  the  fall;  would  not  the  land  be  vastly  improved  ?  We  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  pea  v/ere  sown  on  our  stubble  lands,  a  peck  to  the  acre,  and  the 
crop  turned  in  while  in  the  bloom,  that  the  effect  produced  would  be  equal 
to  the  best  clover  leas,  so  much  esteemed  in  Yirginia  and  the  north.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact,  that  leguminous  plants  exhaust  a  soil  in  a  very  slight, 
degree.  The  pea  vine  contains  about  53  per  cent,  of  potash — a  most  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  all  soils  for  the  production  of  grain  or  cotton.  If  this 
should  be  returned  to  the  soil,  in  addition  to  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  vine,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  manifest  improve- 
ment. It  has  been  discovered  by  analysis  that  cotton-wool  contains,  potassa 
31.09  per  cent. ;  hme,  17.05  ;  magnesia,  3.26  ;  phosphoric  acid,  12.30 ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  1.16;  potassa,  19.40.  While  corn  contains  potassa,  20.87; 
phosphoric  acid,  18.80 ;  lime,  9.72;  magnesia,  5.76  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  straws  may  not  be  uninteresting : 

Potash 

Soda  -  -  - 

Lime 

Magnesia  - 

Alumina    -^ 

Oxide  of  iron 

Silicia,  or  flint 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid     - 

Chlorine    - 


'From  the  foregoing  data  we  learn  that  potash  is  a  most  important  ingre- 
dient in  cotton  and  corn,  and  that  the  pea  vine  and  cotton  seed  yvould  be 
most  invaluable,  manures.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  both. 
If  a  planter  should  sow  tv/enty  bushels  per  acre  of  cotton  seed  upon  a  luxu- 
riant vine  crop,  and  put  it  in  wheat,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
advantages  derived  would  be  as  great  as  from  a  clover  lea  or  gypsum?  We 
are  sure  the  elements  are  nearly  the  same,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its 
effect.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  we  believe,  that  oats  exhaust  land  more  than 
any  other  grain  crop.  The  mystery  is  solved,  we  think,  by  the  analysis, 
for  thereby  oats  are  found  to  contain  15  per  cent,  of  potassa,  while  barley 
straw  contains  only  three  and  a  half,  and  wheat  one-half  per  cent.    No 
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doubt  the  rapid  growth  of  oats  and  close  pasturing  aids  much  in  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil ;  and  we  derive  an  important  lesson  from  the  analysis 
— the  want  of  potassa  in  the  soil,  which  may  be  supplied  by  the  pea  crop 
and  keeping  off  one's  stock.  Grass  does  not  exhaust  a  soil,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  .that  it  takes  up  no  potash.  Grass  contains — carbon,  45  per 
cent.;  hydrogen,  5;  oxygen,  3S;  nitrogen,  1|;  and  ashes,  9  per  cent.  We 
look  forward  to  a  day  when  the  pea  crop  will  be  found  a  most  important 
auxiliary  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  worn  out  lands  of  the  south.  Clover 
cannot  be  grown  here  ;  the  climate  is  altogether  too  hot  to  expect  a  luxu- 
riant growth  to  answer  for  manure.  We  see  no  resource  left  us  but  the 
pea  culture.' " 

Mr.  Boussingault,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  after  giving  the  various  equiva- 
lents of  products  as  compared  v\^ith  wheat,  says  :  "  Judging  from  the  equiv- 
alents, leguminous  vegetables  must  be  possessed  of  a  much  higher  nutri- 
tive value  than  wheat ;  and  it  is  known,  indeed,  that  peas  and  beans  form 
in  some  sort  substitutes  for  animal  food.  The  difference  indicated,  how- 
ever, is  so  great  that  it  may  surprise  those  who  have  never  thought  of  the 
subject." 

The  Genesee  Farmer  of  July  last  says  :  "  The  soil  best  adapted  to  peas 
is  a  loam,  a  little  inclining  to  clay.  Early  sowing  is  important,  even  if  be- 
fore snow  and  frosts  are  past.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  bushels  per 
acre,  according  to  size  ;  and  even  more,  if  buggy.  They  succeed  best  when 
ploughed  in  with  a  light  furrow  from  four  to  five  inches  in  depth,  and  har- 
rowed down  smooth  for  convenience  of  gathering.  On  good  soil,  the  gene- 
ral yield  is  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  weight  about  50  pounds." 

O/iions,  also,  under  some  circumstances,  are  a  profitable  crop.  The  av- 
erage yield  of  this  crop  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  stated  to  be 
300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  500  or  600  bushels. 
The  ordinary  expense  is  estimated  at  double  that  for  Indian  corn.  For 
ten  years  past  it  is  said  from  30,000  to  40,000  bushels  a  year  have  been 
raised  in  Danvers  alone,  at  a  value  of  50  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.50  per  acre. 
In  appendix  No.  14  will  be  found  an  account  of  a  method  of  raising  on- 
ions  and  carrots  together,  by  which  1,209  bushels  of  carrots  and  630  bush- 
els of  onions  were  raised  to  the  acre. 

Our  country,  within  a  kw  years  past,  has  made  great  advances  in  the 
production  of  choice  fruit.  Many  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  object,  and  the  result  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  orchards,  and  the  introduction  of  better  methods  of  cultivation. 
Treatises  of  real  practical  value  have  been  published  to  aid  in  this  design, 
and  much  horticultural  knowledge  has  been  diffused  among  the  people. 
There  seems  to  be  a  prospect  that  this  subject  will  occupy  yet  more  atten- 
tion of  our  agriculturists  ;  and  to  some  it  has  been,  and  promises  further  to 
be,  a  very  considerable  source  of  revenue.  Our  apples  already  command 
a  high  price  in  England,  where  the  palm  is  invariably  awarded  to  them 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  home  production  there.  Our 
principal  cities  and  towns  exhibit  (in  their  season)  at  times  a  great  profusion 
of  various  fruits  in  the  markets. 

The  past  year  proved  especially  favorable  in  some  sections  to  peaches. 
The  vast  quantities  of  this  fruit  produced  in  Delaware  by  Major  Reybold 
&  Sons  is  well  known  to  almost  all  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
their  principal  market.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  papers,  giving  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  these  orchards,  -says :  "  From  the  books  of  Major  Reybold 
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and  his  son  were  ascertained  the  follcnvino^  remarkable  fiicls  :  Quantity  of 
peaches  sent  to  market  (to  the  29th  of  August  iticltisive)  by  Major  Reybold, 
from  his  Marylaud  and  Delav/are  orchards,  31,145  baskets  ;  John  Reybold, 
13,300;  Phihp  Reybold,  jr.,  (3,0(jO;  VViliiam  Reybold,  5,699  ;  Brirney  Rey- 
bold, 7,200.  Total  number  of  baskets,  63,344.  Number  of  baskets  employed 
for  transit,  40,000  to  50,000.  Number  ofacresof  orcharding,  1,090.  Number 
of  trees  in  orchards,  117,720."  Steamboats  were  constantly  arriving  and 
departing  loaded  with  the  produce  of  these  orchards,  which  were  sent  to 
New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as  to  Philadtlphia  and  near  markets.  It  is 
probable  that  before  the  close  of  the  season  as  many  as  80,000  baskets,  if 
not  more,  were  thus  disposed  of  from  these  orchards. 

The  'i'nbune  estimates  the  whole  number  of  baskets  of  peaches* sold  in 
Now  York  during  the  last  peach  season,  of  forty  days,  at  12,000  per  day, 
or  480,000  baskets,  at  a  cost  of  three-ft)urths  of  a  million  of  dollars  ;  at;d 
says,  that  there  are  more  peaches  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  annually 
than  are  raised  in  France. 

Nor  is  Cincinnati  less  favored  with  regard  to  strawberries^  a  delicious 
fruit  of  the  earlier  season. 

A  Cincinnati  paper  states:  "  There  are  about  25  days  of  full  sale  of 
strawberries  in  this  market.  At  4,000  quarts  per  day,  this  gives  100,000 
quarts  of  strawberries  sold  in  this  market  in  one  season.  They  average  8 
cents  per  quart,  which  makes  $S,000  paid  in  a  little  more  than  three  weeks 
for  strawberries."  Some  very  fine  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  produced  by 
our  horiiculturists.     In  the  Cleveland  HeraM  we  find  the  following  : 

"  Magnificent  slraioherries. — Friend  Mcintosh  has  presented  us  with 
two  baskets  of  the  fitjest  strawberries  we  have  tasted  this  season.  One 
contained  the  Ross  Phceriix  variety,  a  seedling,  first  grown  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Ross,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  and  fruited  by  that  gentleman  for  the  first 
time  in  1840.  Mr.  Mcintosh  introduced  it  here,  at  a  cost  of  ^1  50  per  doz- 
en plants,  and  is  much  pleased  with  the  variety.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
prolific  bearer,  large  berry,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  bids  fair  to  equal 
Hovey's  celebrated  seedling.  Several  of  the  berries  in  the  basket  before 
us  measure  4  and  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  we  counted  18  berries  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  growth  on  a  single  truce  or  stem.  The  other  basket  is  filled 
with  tempting  grove  and  scarlets,  an  old  and  well  known  variety,  and  one 
of  the  most  abundant  and  profitable  bearers.  Plants  of  the  above  and  oth- 
er valuable  varieties  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Mcintosh  &  Co.  The  best 
time  for  forming  new  beds  is  early  in  August." 

Another  fine  seedling  is  mentioned  by  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  as  ob- 
served at  Palmyra,  New  York,  in  the  garden  of  Col.  J.  S.  Stoddard.  He 
says:  "Some  years  ago  he  raised  about  2,000  new  seedlings  from  the  Al- 
pine variety,  one  of  which  (a  red  variety)  he  selected,  and  has  since  ia- 
creased.  The  ground  occupied  by  this  seedling  is  about  60  feet  square,  the 
plants  standing  iu  hills  14  inches  apart.  These  strawberries  bear  their 
fruit  above  the  leaves.  In  this  case  the  masses  of  red  berries  presented  so 
brilliant  a  glovv  as  to  be  conspicuous  several  rods  distant.  He  measured 
some  of  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  which  was  one  inch  and  a  fifth  long  and 
more  than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  Col.  S.  thought  he  should  pick 
from  this  60  feet  square  35  bushels.  He  had  taken  from  it  and  another 
smaller  bed  2  bushels  daily.     They  were  sold  for  $4  per  bushel." 

The  Cleveland  Horticultural  Magazine  also  contains  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  cultivation  of  another  iruit,  the  gooseberry^  which  are  here 
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extracted,  thinking  they  nnight  be  useful  to  some  :  "  Permit  us  now  to  offer 
our  (rpinion  regarding  their  culture.  First  select  a  soil,  neither  stiff  clay 
Qor  loose  sand,  but  of  good,  rich,  deep  mould,  in  a  position  where  ihe  mid- 
day sun  will  never  reach.  Plant  your  bushes  3  feet  apart  each  way  ;  traia 
them  into  heads  at  least  2  feet  from  the  ground  ;  let  the  head  be  formed 
nearly  round  and  open.  After  the  head  is  once  formed,  attend  to  the  bush 
from  the  time  the  blossom  shows  itself  until  the  fmit  is  ripe,  and  whenever 
a  branch  is  pushing  forward  to  make  wood,  nip  ihe  end  with  the  finger,  thus 
throwing  all  the  juices  into  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  besides  keeping  the 
bush  more  open  to  tht^air;  wkh  the  hoe  dig  well  among  their  roois,  being 
careful  not  to  break  (hem,  but  yet  to  keep  the  earth  loose  and  moist.  As  often 
as  once  a  week,  from  the  time  the  fruit  sets  until  ripe,  bestow  a  watering  of 
liquid  manure  upon  the  soil,  and  use  the  hoe  directly  after  it.  In  pruning, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  o^ooseberry  produces  fruit  not  only  on  the 
wood  of  the  preceding  summer's  growth,  but  also  on  spurs  from  old  wood. 
The  wood  of  the  last  past  year,  however,  producing  ll  e  larger  berry,  if 
possible  to  preserve  a  rightly  formed  head,  it  should  be  done.  No  bearing 
wood  branches  should  be  nearer  than  6  inches  of  each  other,  and  the 
shoots  should  never  be  more  than  12  buds  in  length.  Where  old  bushes 
have  long  remained,  if  not  convenient  to  transplant  to  another  position, 
(and  for  this  year  the  season  is  nov/  too  far  advanced,)  lake  away  the  earth 
from  about  the  roots,  and  shorten  in  all  the  larger  ones  by  cutting  to  at  least 
1  foot  in  length  each.  This  will  causa  them  to  form  neAV  spongioles  in 
great  numbers  ;  and  if  the  dressing:  of  liquid  manure  is  given  as  directed, 
they  will  afford  a  vast  increase  of  nourishment  to  the  plant.  Should  any 
appearance  of  mildew  become  visible,  sprinkle  the  bushes  with  weak  hme- 
water,  and  scatter  lime  and  sulphur  underneath  upon  the  ground.  If  your 
bushes  are  now  placed  where  they  are  directly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  mid- 
day suns,  erect  some  temporary  shade,  or  plant  running  beans  and  train 
them  up  as  shades.  The  number  of  varieties  is  now  increased  to  several 
hundreds ;  yet  in  1743  there  were  but  6  or  7  sorts  admitted  as  valuable." 

Mention  was  made,  in  a  former  report,  of  cranberries.  In  the  New  York 
Farmeis'  Club  some  remarks  were  offered  on  this  subject,  in  their  discussion, 
which  we  here  subjoin  : 

'^  General  Chandler.  I  present  to  the  club  cranberry  plants— some  with 
their  great  crop  of  fruit  on — at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Bates,  of  Belling- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  A  ^q^-j  ^^ears  ago  he  first  exhibited  this  fruit,  pro- 
duced  by  his  new  method — transplanting:' from  the  low  grounds  which  it 
affects,  to  high  ground.  His  success  has  been  complete.  '  He  has  slathered 
from  one  acre  about  400  bushels  of  cranberries  in  a  season  !'  He  plants 
them  in  drills  20  inches  apart,  in  hills  7  inches  apart  ;  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  improved  by  this  new  culture.  The  soil  must  be  such  an  one 
as  does  not  bake. 

^'  Chairvian.  1  took  from  swamps  on  General  Johnson's  place  some 
cranberry  plants,  and  planted  them  on  ground  SO  or  100  feet  above  the 
sv/amp ;  they  thrived,  and  their  fruit  was  so  close  together  that  one  could 
hardly  put  a  finger  in  without  touching  the  cranberries.  It  is  a  highly 
profitable  crop.  I  am  of  opinion  that  §500  might  be  obtained  for  a  full 
crop,  of  one  acre. 

"  General  Chandler.  Mr.  Bates  will  famish  any  number  of  plants  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

"  Mr.  Worth.     The  cranberry  of  Russia  is  larger  than  that  of  England ; 
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but  both  of  them  are  scarcely  half  the  size  of  these  cranberries,  and  of  much 
inferior  flavor.  Those  exhibited  here  would  suit  the  English  and  conti- 
nental markets,  and  would  be  sold  to  any  extent. 

''  Chairman.  I  planted  mine  in  loamy  soil  ;  prepared  the  earth  well 
about  the  plants  ;  watered  them  well ;  and  did  not  lose  10  out  of  the  150 
plants. 

^'  General  Chandler.  And  those  which  I  sat  out  last  spring  lived  and 
flourished. 

"  Mr.  Meriam.  The  cranberry  grows  abundantly  on  our  northern  soils 
that  are  marshy.     All  agree  that  such  is  the  habit  of  the  cranberry. 

''  Mr.  Wakeman.  My  family  have  tried  Mr.  BateVs  cranberries,  and  have 
found  them  excellent ;  and  they  are  larger  than  other  cranberries.'' 

For  an  article  on  the  culture  of  cranberries,  see  appendix  No.  15. 

We  may  here  allude  to  another  species  of  fruit,  respecting  which  an 
English  paper  observes,  that  in  Father  Ripa's  account -of  China,  translated 
by  Mr.  Piandi,  (a  work  republished  in  this  country  lately,)  the  Chinese 
quinces  are  said  to  be  much  larger  than  the  English  ones,  and  of  an  ex- 
quisite quality,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  juice,  so  that  when  dried  in 
the  sun  nothing  but  rind  remains. 

The  fine  apple  orchards  of  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Ulster  county.  New  York,  have 
been  mentioned  in  many  of  the  public  journals.  He  obtained  the  gold 
medal  from  the  American  institute  for  the  best  fruit  farm  in  the  State.  He 
has  furnished  an  account  of  his  management  in  one  of  the  agricultural 
papers,  and  we  give  it  here  as  important  and  highly  useful.  His  statement 
is  addressed  to  the  committee  on  fruit  trees,  viz: 

'•Gentlemen :  Being  desirous  to  compete  for  the  premium  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  American  Institute,  at  its  sixteenth  annual  fair,  for  the  best  fruit 
farm  in  the  State,  I  now  abide  its  rules,  and  offer,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
W.,  its  worthy  and  very  useful  secretary,  my  mode  of  managing.  For  some 
years  I  have  been  experimenting  upon  the  apple  tree,  having  an  orchard 
of  20,000  Newton  pippin  apple  trees.  I  have  found  it  very  unprofitable 
to  wait  for  what  is  termed  the  bearing  year,  and  consequently  it  has  been 
my  study  to  assist  nature  so  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear  every  year.  I 
have  noticed  that  it  bears  more  profusely  than  any  other  tree,  and  conse- 
quently requires  the  intermediate  year  to  recover  itself  by  extracting  from 
the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  the  requisites  to  enable  it  to  produce.  If  un- 
assisted by  art,  the  intervening  year  must  necessarily  be  lost.  U^  however, 
it  is  supplied  with  the  proper  sustenance,  it  will  bear  every  year.  Three 
years  ago  in  April,  I  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  off  a  few  of  tne  apple  trees 
in  my  orchard,  and  washed  the  trunks  and  limbs  within  reach  with  soft 
soap,  trimmed  out  all  the  branches  that  crossed  each  other  early  in  June, 
and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  keep  out  the  moisture ; 
then  split  open  the  bark  by  running  a  sharp  pointed  knife  from  the  ground 
to  the  first  set  of  limbs,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  which  prevents 
the  tree  from  becoming  bark  bound,  and  gives  the  inner  wood  an  opportu- 
nity of  expanding.  In  July  I  put  one  peck  of  oyster  shell  lime  around 
each  trfee,  and  left  it  piled  about  the  trunk  until  November,  when  I  dug 
the  Hme  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  I  collected  from  those 
trees  1,700  barrels  of  fruit;  some  of  which  was  sold  in  New  York  for  $4, 
and  the  balance  in  London  at  $9  per  barrel.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
they  are  literally  bending  to  the  ground  with  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw  :  a 
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specimen  of  which  is  before  you.  The  other  trees  in  my  orchard,  not  treated 
as  above,  are  barren,  next  year  being  their  bearing  year." 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Pell's  orchard,  and  urging  the  cultivation  of  fruit  on  his 
readers,  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator  says:  "Mr.  Pell,  of  West- 
chester, New  York,  has  an  apple  orchard  of  20,000  trees.  He  sells  his 
apples  in  New  York  at  $6  per  barrel.  The  best,  however,  he  sends  to 
England,  v\rhere  they  command  ^21  per  barrel.  The  nobility  and  the 
wealthy  people  bought  them  last  year  at  a  guinea  a  dozen,  or  about  45  cents 
a  piece.  Last  year  he  sold  9,000  barrels.  This  year  he  has  already  sold 
between  3,000  and  4,000  barrels.  Scotch  physicians  prescribe  American 
apples  for  dyspepsia.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  an  English  lady  to  have 
on  her  table,  at  a  party,  fruit  which  costs  from  £400  to  £500.  A  dinner 
was  given  by  an  English  nobleman,  some  years  ago,  for  which  the  fruit 
alone  cost  J'6,000.  Invariably,  where  English  and  American  apples  are 
exposed  for  sale  together  in  the  London  fruit  shops,  the  American  are  pre- 
ferred at  double  the  price  of  the  English." 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  also  a  pursuit  which,  it  is  probable,  will 
tiereafter  become  extensively  engaged  in  throughout  our  country.  It  is  al- 
ready successfully  raised  both  for  wine  and  for  the  table.  A  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  in  1844,  to  report  on  the 
subject,  examined  thirty  nine  different  specimens  of  wines  produced  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  came  to  the  following  conclusion  :  (The  full  report  is 
contained  in  appendix  No.  16.)  "The  result  of  the  examination  is  a  con- 
viction, on  the  part  of  the  committee,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  a  very  fine,  delicious  wine;  and  that  the 
Catawba  grape  is  the  species  which  yields  the  finest  qualities.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  the  specimens  examined  were 
from  the  several  vineyards  of  N.  Longworth,  esq.,  who  has  been  longest 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the' vines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
Mr.  Mottier  and  Jacob  Resor,  esquires,  who  have  lately  acquired  a  good 
reputation  in  this  department  of  horticulture,  were  next  to  Mr.  Longworth. 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  specimens  furnished.  These,  with  the 
single  specimens  of  Dr.  Flagg  and  the  specimens  of  Dr.  Smith,  con- 
firm  the  opinions  of  the  committee,  that  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  when 
judiciously  managed,  will  furnish  the  finest  kind  of  wine,  without  any  ad- 
dition or  mixture  whatever ;  that  no  saccharine  addition  is  necessary  to 
give  it  sufficient  body  to  keep  any  length  of  time  in  this  climate.  In  con- 
firmation  of  this  opinion,  we  would  state  that  two  of  our  German  friends 
who  were  present  informed  us  that  they  had  taken,  on  different  occasions, 
specimens  of  the  wine  of  this  country  to  Germany,  and  submitted  them  to 
the  judgment  of  various  connoisseurs  in  that  country,  by  whom  they  were 
highly  approved  ;  the  principal  or  only  objection  being,  that  they  were  too 
strong  to  compare  with  the  fine  kinds  of  the  lightest  German  wines.  A 
taste  for  the  wines  of  this  region  appears  to  be  well  established,  since  all  that 
can  be  produced  finds  a  ready  market  at  good  prices  ;  and  the  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  period  is  not  distant  when  the  wines  of  Ohio  will  en- 
joy a  celebrity  equal  to  those  of  the  Rhine." 

A  letter  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  that  city,  also  found  in  the  above 
mentioned  appendix,  from  William  Resor,  gives  an  account  of  a  vintage 
there,  by  which  it  appears  that  his  net  profit  was  ^2,525  50.  The  letters 
of  Messrs.  Longworth,  Locke,  Weller,  Brown.  &c..  also  in  the  same  ap- 
pendix,  deserve  perusal. 
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The  Louisville  Times  thus  mentions  the  <'  Vintage  from  the  Catawba 
grape.  We  understand  that  the  vintage  of  this  delightful  wine  now  in  pro- 
cess in  our  neighborhood,  in  Indiana,  will  yield  this  season  nearly  3,000 
gallons.  The  vineyards,  although  in  their  infancy,  would  have  produced 
double  that  quantity  but  for  the  wet  weather.  As  it  is,  this  is  the  happy 
experiment  on  16  or  17  acres  of  land.  Several  of  our  most  experienced 
citizens  have  commenced  graperies  which  are  now  in  a  higfily  prosperous 
condition.  We  learn  tlmt  ^Vlr.  Longworlh,  of  Cincinnati,  has  a  vineyard  of 
90  acres,  promising  to  yield  near  20,000  gallons." 

In  other  public  journals  we  find  tlie  following  :  "  We  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  a  wealthy  German,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Mr.  John  Kling- 
er,  has  purchased  a  plantation  of  450  acres  on  the  Alleghany  river,  near 
Kittaning,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  He  is  sanguine  in  the  belief 
that  the  foreign  species  of  this  delightful  fruit  will  flourish  there,  and  we 
have  great  confidence  that  all  that  is  wanting  is  proper  and  intelligent  cul- 
ture."— Philadelphia  North  Amejica?i. 

Again  :  The  Barlington  (Iowa)  Hawkeye  says,  "  that  a  gentleman  from 
the  south  has  just  purchased  60  acres  of  land  near  that  town,  on  which  he 
intends  to  raise  grapes  and  fruit  of  the  best  quality  on  a. large  scale." 

A  variety  of  grape  called  the  Winnie  grape  is  described  in  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  which  appears  to  be  similar  and  yet  somewhat  different  from 
the  Isabella  grape.  The  writer  says  :  '•  Some  weeks  ago  we  examined  a 
Winnie  grape-vine  on  the  farm  of  Wm.  B.  Kingsbury,  of  Roxbury,  which 
was  grafted  on  a  wild  vine  in  the  edge  of  the  bushes,  and  it  ran  over  a  high 
rock ;  and  though  grafted  but  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  produced  a  noble  crop 
of  fruit  this  season.  We  were  treated  with  some  noble  bunches,  and  found 
the  fruit  excellent.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  fruit  was  identical  with 
the  Isabella,  as  it  resembles  it  in  appearance  and  quality,  in  hardness, 
vigor,  and  luxuriance  of  the  vine,  its  great  productiveness,  its  time  of  ripen- 
ing, &c.  But  we  find,  by  close  examination,  that  the  two  are  different. 
The  Winnie  has  not  quite  so  large  bunches,  but  the  berries  are  larger,  and 
a  less  number  of  small  ones.  The  berries  of  the  Winnie  are  round,  while 
those  of  the  Isabella  are  almost  invariably  of  nn  oval  shape,  and  consider- 
ably elongated  at  the  stem.  We  find  that  the  Winnie  and  Isabella  grapes, 
as  well  as  other  varieties,  differ  in  different  soils,  locations,  and  chmates, 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the 
two.  Some  who  have  cultivated  the  two  think  that  the  Winnie  is  a  little 
the  earliest,  less  acid,  and  less  of  the  foxy  taste,  and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  valuable.  We  are  inclined  to  favor  this  opinion,  but  we  give  it 
with  the  caution  that  it  is  best  to  try  it  in  a  small  way  for  experiment.  We 
have  som^e  vines  of  the  Winnie  which  we  find  remarkably  hardy  and  vig- 
orous, but  they  have  not  yet  fruited,  and  we  have  seen  it  only  in  a  few 
cases." 

Though  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many  whether  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  for  wine  extensively  in  this  country  will  be  useful,  yet  all  will  un- 
questionably agree  that,  as  table  fndi,  the  more  universal  use  of  the  grape 
among  us  is  most  desirable  ;  nor*do  we  see  why  the  preparation  of  them  for 
market  as  raisins  may  not  yet  be  an  important  business  in  sections  of  our 
country,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  Spain  for  this  species 
of  dried  fruit,  and  may  have  a  great  abundance  of  delicious  grapes  for  eat- 
ing, which  are  both  a  luxury  and  higiily  salutary  to  the  health  of  all  classes. 

Considerable  was  said  in  the  last  report  relative  to  the  culture  of  mustard 
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by  Mr.  Parmalee,  of  Ohio.  We  have  added  in  the  appendix  (No.  17)  some 
further  accounts  relating  to  this  subject,  and  would  also  here  refer  to  Mr. 
Parmalee's  letters  to  Mr  Ellsworth,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  which 
are  contained  in  appendix  No.  I,  of  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  as 
mentioned  in  his  letter  to  this  office.  There  seems  to  be  some  contradicto- 
ry statements  in  the  various  articles,  respecting  which  we  offer  no  opinion, 
but  present  the  different  articles  which  contain  the  information  ag  the  fair- 
est course  for  us  to  pursue  in  such  a  case.  This  office  is  under  obligation 
both  to  Mr.  Parmalee  and  to  Messrs.  Fell  (fe  Brothers,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent editors  of  the  agricultnral  journals,  from  which  our  extracts  are  quotedj 
for  their  readiness  to  afford  such  information  as  is  in  their  power.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  culture  of  mustard  may  be  carried  on  profit- 
ably in  our  country.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Farmer  speaks,  in  his 
No.  for  May  last,  of  a  visit  to  a  mustard  factory  in  New  York  city,  and 
says  he  was  there  informed  that  most  of  the  mustard  in  this  country  is  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  Germany.  1U,000  lbs.  were  received  from  the 
Sandwich  islands.  The  price  varies  from  seven  to  nine  cents  per  pound 
for  the  brown,  and  five  to  seven  for  the  white.  American  seed  is  less  plump, 
but  retains  its  strength  longer. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  me^jtions  70  acres  in  that  State  devoted  to  this  cul- 
ture, yielding  700  bushels  of  seed.  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brothers,  of  Philadel- 
phia,  in  their  statement  mention  76Q  bushels,  or  39,109  pounds,  for  which 
they  paid  $2,669  78. 

In  one  of  the  agricultural  journals,  we  meet  with  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  kiln-drying  mustard  :  ^' Col.  Clark,  in  a  conversation  during 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  recommends  kiln-drying  mus- 
tard, in  oi-der  to  keep  it.  It  may  be  put  into  a  kiln  or  oven  heated  to  about 
140''  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  from  light 
and  air,  and  it  will  thus  retain  its  pungency  a  long  time,  and  be  much  bet- 
ter than  it  generally  is.  Mustard  has  been  recommended  as  a  profitable 
crop,  but  it  is  apt  to  shatter  out  and  become  a  weed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  '  a. 
plant  out  of  place.'  This  might  be  obviated  by  keeping  a  field  devoted 
to  it  and  sowed  every  year ;  or,  if  sown  sufficiently  thick,  by  being  shattered 
out  in  the  fall  it  might  bs  manured,  and,  when  large  enough,  thinned  out, 
and  thus  kept  as  a  constant  crop." 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vols.  4  and 
5,  we  find  some  account,  by  George  Jesty,  of  the  culture  of  mustard  for 
fodder,  or  preparation  for  crops,  which  seems  to  prove  its  value  for  these 
purposes.  He  says  that  it  is  good  both  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  white 
species  is  that  which  he  employs,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  remain  in  the  land 
after  it  has  been  once  ploughed  up,  as  the  black  will.  A  Mr.  Hale,  who 
was  induced,  by  Mr.  Jesty's  success,  to  try  it,  says  he  sowed  his  on  light,  thia 
surface  soil,  subsoil  white  chalk,  which  had  previously  been  cropped  con- 
secutively, as  the  two  last  crops,  with  wheat  and  oats.  He  states  that  he 
made  a  clean  fallow  with  thrice  ploughing,  tfcc,  Sind,  without  manure,  sowed 
'broadcast  sixteen  pounds  of  mustard  on  the  22d  of  July ;  and,  "on  the  2d 
of  September,  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  sowing,  (scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
durino:  the  whole  period,)  folded  it  off  with  about  300  ewes.  On  com- 
mencing the  fold,  the  ewes  did  not  appear  to  relish  it ;  but  on  the  following 
morning  every  stalk  was  eaten  bare  to  ihe  ground  ;  and,  even  after,  it  was 
consumed  as  quickly  and  eagerly  as  any  other  green  crop."  He  next  tried 
it  in  comparison  with  rape,  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep,  and  as  a  preparation 
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for  wheat.  The  experiment  was  in  favor  of  the  mustard,  as  the  produce 
was  considerably  more  than  the  rape  ;  giving  more  nutritious  food,  and  full 
three  weeks  earher  in  its  growth. 

Mustard  is  also  cultivated  for  its  oil.  The  amount  produced,  according 
to  Yeit,  is  12|-  pounds  for  a  bushel,  or  30  pounds  for  100  pounds  of  seed. 

A  better  oil  plant,  however,  and  one  which  may  be  worthy  tlie  attention 
of  our  ajifricultnrists,is  the  colza^  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter.  An  account  of  this  plant,  together  with  a  treatise  on  the 
method  of  culture,  translated  from  the  French  by  J.  W.  P.  Lewis,  of  Bos- 
ton, will  be  found  among  the  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  re- 
ferred to  by  him  in  his  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  appendix  No. 
1.  Mr.  Lewis  also  received  from  France  some  of  the  seed,  which  has  been 
distributed  from  this  office,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  a  successful  trial  will 
yet  be  made  to  introduce  it  into  this  country's  list  of  products.  The  oil  is 
said  to  be  so  fine  that  it  is  used  in  the  French  light-houses,  as  well  as  for 
various  other  purposes.  In  Thaer's  Principles  of  Agriculture,  (now  pub- 
lishing in  the  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Journal,)  will  be  found  a  full 
account  of  the  modes  of  culture,  &c.,  as  practised  in  Belgium,  taken  from 
Schwertz's  Belgian  Husbandry. 

Another  oil  plant  which  is  highly  recommended  is  the  madia  sativa.  a 
native  of  Chili,  from  which  it  is  said  an  oil  may  be  extracted  superior  to  the 
ohve  oil.  Mr.  Boussingault  gives  the  following  statement  of  an  experiment 
made  by  himself  in  cultivating  the  m,adia  sativa^  intermixed  with  carrots, 
in  a  fertile  soil,  well  manured,  with  farm  dung.  He  says  that  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent crop.  It  took  127  days  to  come  to  maturity.  The  amount  was — 
Seed,  2,424  pounds,  husks  deducted  ;  dried  leaves  employed  as  litter,  7,700  ; 
carrots,  without  their  leaves,  31,966.  The  seed  gave — of  oil  635.8  ;  of  cake, 
17067.6.  100  of  seed  gave,  of  oil  26.24  ;  cake,  70.72;  loss,  33.4  ;  total, 
100.  He  says  that  this  agrees  with  results  published  by  others,  but  the  seed 
which  m  the  press  gave  26,24  of  oil  percent.,  actually  yielded  41  per  cent., 
by  analysis,  in  the  laboratory.  In  the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Usuelles 
et  Pratiques,  vol.  29,  we  find  an  article  on  ihe  madia  sativa .,?indi\\.s  culture, 
&c.,  which  has  been  translated  and  subjoined  in  an  appendix  to  this  report, 
No  18. 

The  camelina  sativa^  or  my agrum  sativa — gold  of  pleasure — (Leindotter 
of  the  Germans,)  is  likewise  recommended  for  culture  as  an  oil  plant  in 
some  of  the  English  agricultural  journals.  A  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press, who  tried  it,  says  that  he  drilled  in  his  seed  on  the  24th  of  March, 
in  rows.^nine  inches  from  row  to  row.  The  soil  was  a  strong  loam  or  clay, 
prepared  after  beans.  It  grew  most  luxuriantly  until  the  end  of  May, 
when  he  fed  down  three  acres  hj  sheep,  leaving  another  three  for  seed. 
The  sheep  ate  it  most  voraciously  after  it  had  been  fed  down  ;  and,  to  his 
surprise,  the  plant  shot  up  again,  and  produced  a  fine  crop  of  seed.  If  the 
weather  had  been  good,  the  harvest  would  have  been  three  weeks  earlier 
than  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  He  cut  it  with  a  sickle,  the  same  as 
wheat,  bound  it  in  sheaves,  put  it  up  in  rows  till  dry,  then  thr.eshed  it  out. 
The  quantity  of  seed  from  the  three  acres  yielded  72  bushels,  of  56  to  60 
pounds  weight  each.  The  other  three  acres  were  not  harvested  at  the  date 
of  his  letter,  (August  21,)  but  he  expected  a  fine  yield  ;  and,  after  the  crop,  to 
prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  as  he  felt  convinced  that  it  does  not  impoverish 
the  land  like  most  other  crops.  The  straw,  likewise,  he  mentions  may  be 
used  by  cutting  it  up  into  chaff,  and  thus  an  excellent  food  is  produced  of  a. 
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very  nutritious  nature,  as  tlie  stalks  abound  in  a  gelatinous  substance  as 
well  as  the  chaff;  or,  burnt  into  ashes,  it  makes  manure;  or,  being  smalt 
and  durable,  they  make  good  thatching."  He  concludes  by  saying  that 
there  are  so  many  valuable  properties  about  it.  it  will  prove  unrivalled  ;  the 
oil,  the  oil  cake,  (of  a  most  nutritious  nature,)  the  plenty  of  green  herbage 
for  sheep,  all  recommend  it  most  highly.  The  oil  cake  he  tried  upon 
bullocks,  sheep,  and  calves,  and  they  liked  it  so  much  that  he  determined  to 
have  no  other.  He  says  that  it  is  a  fine  herbaceous  tonic  ;  combined 
with  mucilage,  gluten,  and  gum,  where  the  linseed  is  not. 

In  Lavvson's  Agricultural  Manual,  he  says:  "  The  gold  of  pleasure  pro- 
duces a  finer  oil  for  burning  than  the  rape  or  mustard,  having  a  brighter 
flame,  less  smoke,  and  scarcely  any  smell.  It  succeeds  better  than  any  of 
the  other  cruciferous  oil-plants  on  light  shallow  dry  soils,  and  arrives  so 
soon  at  maturity  that  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  produces  two  crops  in  a 
seasen.  In  several  of  the  more  northerly  districts  of  the  continent,  as  the 
north  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  although  it  will  not  produce  two 
crops  in  the  season,  it  is  found  very  useful  for  sowing  in  June,  or  beginning 
of  July,  where  other  crops  have  failed  ;  and  when  sown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  it  may  be  removed,  to  be  succeeded  by  turnips,  grass,  seeds,  (fee. 
Besides  the  use  of  its  seed  for  oil,  the  stem  yields  a  coarse  fibre  for  making 
sack,  sail-cloth,  &c.,  and,  being  small,  hard,  and  durable,  are  used  for 
thatching  temporary  erections,  and  also  for  making  coarse  packing  paper. 
A  superior  variety  has  lately  been  introduced  into  France,  under  the  name 
of  la  cameline  mojeur^  and  which  differs  from  the  common  in  being  of 
stronger  growth,  producing  more  seed  pods,  which  contain  a  greater  number 
of  larger  and  more  oily  seeds.  One  circumstance  deserving  of  attention  is, 
that  it  is  never  found  to  be  at  all  injured  by  insects."  Boussingault  gives 
the  productiveness  of  the  gold  of  pleasure,  of  oil  27  per  cent.,  and  of  cake 
72  per  cent. 

Thaer,  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture,  also  speaks  of  it  thus  :  "  This 
plant  grows  wild,  and  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  among  flax.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet;  the  stem  is  angular,  hairy,  and  branch- 
ing ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  embrace  the  stem  at  their  basis ;  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clusters  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  plants 
delight  in  sandy  soils,  provided  they  are  rich  :  and  it  is  on  such  soils  that 
it  is  ctiltivated,  but  it  exhausts  them  in  a  great  degree.  It  is  sown  in  April 
and  gathered  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  It  is  less  sub- 
ject than  other  oil  plants  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  seldom  fails  entirely„ 
Its  produce  scarcely  exceeds  five  bushels  per  acre.  [This  is  an  evident 
mistake  of  the  translator.]  A  bushel  ought  to  yield  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  lbs.  of  oil."  Another  author  says  that  it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
ripening  its  se^eds  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, and  thus  is  sown  in  spring,  v/hon  winter  colza  or  rape  has  perished  in 
the  winter.  The  amount  sown  is  said  to  be  less  than  two  pounds  to  an 
acre,  mixed  with  sand  to  distribute  it  more  equally;  then  it  is  harrowed  by 
a  bush  harrow,  and  as  it  will  grow  on  very  poor  land,  it  needs  no  more 
manure  than  was  left  by  the  last  crop.  With  the  stems  brooms  are  made, 
■and  in  some  places  it  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Vtdt  says  that  it  is  less 
injured  than  any  of  the  other  oil  plants  by  frost,  drought,  or  wet  weather. 
In  seed  he  states  that  it  yields  two  to  three  schatfel  (a  schaffel.  Bavarian, 
is  nearly  6|-  English  bushels)  per  morgen — about  0.842  of  an  English  acre. 
He  says  that  it  yields  28  pounds  of  oil  and  66  pounds  of  oilcake  out  of  100 
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pounds.  Professor  Burger,  also,  of  Vienna,  ^ives  a  similar  account,  of  the 
gold  of  pleasure,  which  we  here  translate.  He  says  :  "  The  gold  of  pleas- 
ure {^m.ija^rwin  sativum)  deserves  the  highest  regard  for  a  loose  sandy- 
soil,  deficient  in  humns^  and  in  which  the  otiier  oil  plants  do  not  thrive, 
because  it  does  not  suffer  on  account  of  dryness,  is  not  attacked  by  insects, 
and  yields,  in  the  given  circumstances,  a  fair  crop.  This  plant  has  been 
planted  often  in  lower  Carinthia,  along  the  Drave,  in  bad  sandy  fields,  filled 
with  stones,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  deep  loamy  and  fruitful  soils,  although 
there  greater  harvest  may  be  expected.  1  think,  after  numerous  observa- 
tions made  for  many  years,  in  different  localities,  on  the  success  of  the 
plant,  that  it  particularly  agrees  with  a  not  too  loose  sand  soil  in  a  warm  and 
dry  climate.  A  field  which  has  been  manured  during  former  years  is  most 
suitable  to  it.  It  may  be  sowed  at  any  time  during  the  spring,  since  it  is 
not  much  injured  by  dryness,  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  also  suited  for 
a  late  sowing,  although  the  earlier  is  always  most  preferable;  from  March 
to  the  middle  of  May  is  the  proper  lime  with  us,  (Austria.)  It  must  be  har- 
rowed and  hoed.  On  an  average  it  yields  12,  and  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  18  metzen  for  a  yoke,  or  20  to  30  bushels  for  about  1^ 
acres.  A  metzen  of  seed  weighs  from  75  to  81  lbs.,  and  yields  18  to  24 
lbs.  of  oil" 

The  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean^  also,  for  its  oil,  is  gaining  ground 
among  us,  and  promises  to  reward  the  industry  of  those  who  turn  their 
attention  to  it.  The  American  Farmer  for  May  14,  1845,  contains  an  ac- 
count, taken  from  the  Southern  Whi^,  of  an  experiment  to  this  effect  made 
in  Georgia  by  Mr.  Joshua  Willis,  of  Troup  county,  which  we  here  subjoin  : 
"  During  the  past  year  he  manufactured  about  1.500  gallons  of  oil,  which 
was  mostly,  we  believe,  purchased  by  the  druggists  and  physicians  of  Co- 
lumbus and  the  circumjacent  country.  We  were  favored  with  a  specimen 
of  the  article  referred  to,  and  cannot  but  r(;gard  it  as  a  fair  and  beautiful 
oil — almost  destitute  of  color  or  smell,  and  as  little  of  the  unpleasant 
flavor  peculiar  to  the  castor  oil  bean  as  is  consistent  with  an  unadulterated 
preparation.  Clear,  bland,  free  from  rancidity,  and  v/ithout  any  foreign  ad- 
mixture, it  constitutes  an  admirable  article  for  domestic  use,  and,  in  our 
hands,  m.anifested  mildly  but  efiectually  its  cathartic  property.  The  East 
Indies  have  heretofore  furnished  probably  seven-eighths  of  all  the  oil  con- 
sumed in  England  ;  but  for  the  last  several  years  American  oil,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  British  colonies  and  the  western  States,  has  been  exported 
to  that  country  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  thousand 
pounds  annually.  The  latter  article,  though  confessedly  of  fine  quality, 
and  possessing  a  flavor  superior  to  the  East  India  oil,  has  yet  been  regarded 
as  objectionable  on  account  of  the  deposite  (in  cold  weather)  of  a  white 
flaky  matter,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  margaratiue—Si  fatty  salt, 
consisting  of  the  two  proximate  constituents,  margaratic  acideLnd glycerine. 
Others  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  result  of  adulteration  from  olive  oil, 
which  is  known,  at  low  temperatures,  to  deposite  v/hat  Pelouze  and  Soudet 
regard  the  margarite  and  oleate  of  glycerite^  (the  hydrated  oxide  of  gly- 
cerme  ;)  an  unlikely  supposition,  however,  in  our  estimation,  as  most  of  the 
latter  oil  is  imported  into  this  country  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  at  loo 
high  a  price  to  warrant  the  fraud  of  admixture  with  the  castor  oil  designed 
for  exportation.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  such  deposite,  so 
frequently  found  in  the  American  article,  is  from  the  liberal  mixture  of  ani- 
mal oil,  [Adeps  suillus,)  which  does  not  sustain  its  fluidity  under  from  78.5' 
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deg.  to  87.5  deg.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  rancid  and  acrid 
nature  of  some  of  the  castor  oil  of  commerce,  as  the  olein  of  the  lard  readily 
becomes  rancid  :  /.  e.  acquires  a  dis^agreeable  odor  and  acid  properties  by 
exposure  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  indeed,  the  deposite  of  marga- 
ratine  (torn  castor  oil,  if  any,  should  be  exceedingly  small,  as  not  more 
than  0.0U2  of  the  entire  products  of  saponification  consist  of  margaritic 
acid.  The  oil  manu  actured  by  Mr.  Willis,  we  believe,  fully  sustains  the 
truth  of  this  last  remark,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  southern  enterprise,  alike 
honorable  to  his  skill  and  industry,  and  commends  itself  to  the  public  con- 
fidence and  popular  use.  Mr.  W.  will  be  prepared  to  execute  large  orders 
this  fall  and  winter,  and  assures  us  that  it  shall  not  cost,  to  druggists  or 
other  purchasers  whom  he  may  supply,  more  than  the  best  article  does 
from  any  other  quarter  ;  and  all  he  asks  is,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
home  manufacture  may  have  the  preference." 

Again  :  The  following  calculation  may  aid  those  who  wish  for  further  in- 
formation respecting  this  product :  "  Castor  beans. — A  friend,  who  has 
statistical  information  with  respect  to  the  production  of  the  castor  bean,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  oil,  handed  us,  a  few  days  since,  the  following  cal- 
culation, vvhich  we  cheerfully  publish,  trusting  that  the  farmers  of  our 
vicinity  will  look  to  the  enterprise  and  test  its  efficiency  :  Say  40  farmers 
plant  20  acres  each  ;  800  acres,  at  35  bushels  per  acre,  would  yield  28,000 
bushels  ;  28,000  bushels,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  would  amount  to  ^14,000  ; 
1,225  barrels  cost  $1  each,  ^1,225;  freight  to  New  York,  at  $1  50  per 
barrel,  $1,838.  Charges  for  insurance,  <fcc ,  <fec..  $1  per  barrel,  .$1,225. 
Two  hands  to  make  oil,  say  $512.  Total  of  expenses,  $18,800.  28,000 
bushels  of  beans  will  yield  if  gallons  oil  per  bushel ;  49,000  gallons  in  all — 
at  60  cents  per  gallon,  $29,400.  Deduct  expenses,  $18,800,  and  the  40 
farmers,  with  20  acres  each,  would  realiz?  the  handsome  profit  of  $10,600. 
This  may  be  considered  figure  work,  and  an  easy  way  to  speculate  on 
paper;  but  we  hope  the  experiment  will  be  tried  by  our  enterprising 
neighbors." — Lexington  [Missouri)  Express. 

The  castor  oil  bean^  it  is  said,  will  yield  60  per  cent,  of  oil,  v/hich  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  most  of  the  oil  plants. 

A  plant  called  the  bene  plant  {Sesa?num  orientale)  is  also  highly  recom- 
mended, on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  oil  which  it  contains.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  West  India  islands,  where  it  was  introduced  from  Africa, 
and  is  somewhat  known  in  the  southern  States.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Merriam 
to  this  office  contains  a  description  of  it. — (See  appendix  No.  19.)  It  is 
said,  likewise,  to  be  possessed  of  valuable  medical  virtues.  It  seems,  from 
Mr.  Merriam's  account,  that  the  oil  is  light  colored  and  flavorless:  but  it 
contains  too  much  mucilag^  to  make  soap.  In  the  Farmers'  Cyclopedia 
we  find  an  account  of  this  plant,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  oil  pressed 
from  its  seeds  will  keep  many  years  without  acquiring;  any  rancid  taste  ;  but 
in  two  years  becomes  quite  mild,  and  can  be  used  for  sallads,  (fcc.  Nine 
pounds  of  the  seed  are  said  to  yield  upwards  of  two  pounds  of  fine  oil. 

<'  It  is  described  to  be  an  annual  plant,  growing  like  cotton,  three  to  six  feet 
high,  with  numerous  square  pods,  about  1^  inch  long,  filled  with  seeds 
about  the  size  of  flax  seeds.  The  product  is  about  12  or  15  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  proportion  of  oil  yielded  to  the  pressure  has  been  estimated  as 
equal  to  half  the  msasure  of  the  seed;"  and  by  some  in  still  greater  propor- 
tion.   It  is  SQwn  in  April,  and  gathered  in  September. 

A  plant  of  the  cabbage  or  colewort  species— also  used,  indeed,  as  a  vegeta- 
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ble — is  the  broccoli^  which  we  mention  here  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
those  who  may  feel  interested  to  learn  respecting  its  culture  to  the  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Junius  Smith — the  same  gentleman  to  whom  the  office  was 
indebted,  in  the  report  of  the  preceding  year,  for  his  valuable  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  celery.  His  modes  are  based  on  actual  experiments,  and 
are  entitled  to  attention  from  his  long  acquaintance,  by  his  residence  in 
England,  with  the  best  methods  adopted  there  for  raising  many  of  the  gar- 
den vegetables.    (See  appendix  No.  20.) 

The  coloring  plants  are  also  worthy  of  notice — especially  madder  and 
indigo.  Each  of  these  topics  were  adverted  to  in  the  last  report.  Since 
then,  we  have  observed  some  articles  published  in  the  agricultural  papers, 
which  appear  to  furnish  some  additional  valuable  information  ;  and  we 
therefore  have  placed  them  in  an  appendix,  No.  21.  The  communications 
of  Messrs.  Winifree,  Partridge,  and  Spalding,  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  November,  1845,  and  February,  1846,  are  full  of  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  preparation  and  culture  of  indigo.  That  it  affords  a  favora- 
ble object  towards  which  the  enterprise  of  a  portion  of  the  south  might  be 
advantageously  turned,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  great  object  seems 
to  be,  to  recover  the  lost  method  of  preparing  the  article  for  market. 

Mr.  Boussingault  states,  that  in  Yenezuela  those  soils  were  preferred  for 
indigo  which  are  light,  and  susceptible  of  irrigation — a  condition  which  he 
pronounces  all  but  indispensable  to  profitable  cultivation  between  the  trop- 
ics. Indigo,  he  says,  "  requires  a  warm  climate,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  where  the  mean  temperature  is  not 
more  than  from  72°  to  75"  Fahrenheit,  the  indigo  husbandry  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  to  advantage."  '-In  the  valley  d'Aragua,  where  the  best  plantations 
are  met  with,  the  plant  is  sowed  in  lines — the  holes  destined  to  receive  the  seed 
being  about  If  inch  in  depth,  and  somewhat  more  than  25  inches  apart. 
A  pinch  of  seed  is  dropped  into  each  hole,  and  is  covered  with  a  little  earth. 
The  sowing  takes  place  in  soils  that  are  moist  but  well  drained,  or  in  situa- 
tions generally  which  have  no  system  of  irrigation  at  the  period  of  the  first 
rains.  The  seeds  shoot  in  the  course  of  the  first  week  ;  hoeing  is  performed 
in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  first  cutting  takes  place  when  the  plant 
is  coming  into  flower ;  from  50  to  60  days  generally  intervene  from  the 
sowing  to  this  cutting;  but  the  time  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
leaves  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  climate."  Near  Maracaibo,  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  about  78°  Fahr.,  the  gathering  does  not  take  place  be- 
fore the  third  month.  The  second  cutting  is  performed  from  45  to  50  days 
after  the  first,  and  in  this  way. several  successive  crops  are  obtained,  until  it 
is  seen  that  the  plant  begins  to  degenerate.  In  good  soils  the  indigo  will 
last  for  two  years  ;  in  soils  of  an  inferior  quality,  the  crop  is  generally  an- 
nual. 

"The  indigo  harvest  is  immediately  transported  to  tanks,  or  large  rectan- 
gular reservoirs,  built  of  masonry  and  disposed  on  different  leveisj  the  superior 
or  steeping  tank  being  much  larger  than  the  two  others.  Some  in  the  valley 
d'Aragua,"  he  says,  "  are  upwards  of  20  feet  long  by  15  wide,  and  20  inches 
deep.  The  second  or  mashing  tank  is  narrower  and  deeper  than  the 
former.  The  third,  or  depositing  tank,  receives  the  liquor  from  the  mash- 
ing tank,  and  there  the  indigo  subsides.  Some  do  not  use  the  third  tank, 
but  have  the  deposite  take  place  in  the  mashing  tank.  The  leaves  are 
thrown  into  the  steeper,  covered  with  water,  and  kept  down  by  planks  loaded 
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with  stones  ;  fermentation  soon  begins,  and  is  allowed  to  continue  for  about 
18  hours/' 

••  It  is  in  the  management  of  this  first  operation,"  says  M.  Boussingault, 
•'  lies  much  of  the  art  of  the  indigo  maker.  If  it  is  too  long  continued, 
some  part  o[  the  coloring  matter  is  destroyed,  and  by  stopping  it  too  soon 
the  indigo  is  left  in  the  leaves.  When  the  fermentation  is  judged  to  have 
gone  on  long  enough,  the  liquor  is  run  off  into  the  battery  and  vioorously 
stirred  untilthe  grain  is  deposited.  The  fluid  is  then  either  let  into  the 
subsider  or  left  in  the  battery,  and  the  deposite  is  complete  at  the  end  of 
about  20  hours ;  the  fluid  floating  above  is  drawn  off",  and  the  indigo  paste 
is  scooped  out  and  placed  on  cloths  to  drain.  When  firm  enough  it  is 
divided  up  into  lumps,  and  these  are  set  in  the  shade  to  dry.  The  product 
in  the  valley  d'Aragua  is,  in  good  soil  and  with  care,  280  pounds  per 
hectare,  or  about  112  pounds  per  English  acre.  In  Carolina  it  is  not  as 
productive,  (fcc.  In  the  East  Indies,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  growth 
of  indigo  takes  place  on  sandy  soils  which  are  not  irrigated,  and  in  which 
vegetation  is  only  possible  during  the  rainy  season.  Immediately  after  rains 
have  set  in,  in  December,  the  land  is  ploughed  twice  superficially,  the  indigo 
is  sown  broadcast,  and  the  seed  harrowed  in  by  dragging  a  fagot  of  bam- 
boos over  the  surface,  or  treading  it  in  by  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  first  and 
principal  gathering  is  in  March.  Any  other  crop  is  purely  casual,  and  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  rain  that  falls.  The  drought,  so  frequent  on  the  coast, 
affects  it.  The  harvest  takes  place  after  the  flowering  season.  The  crop  is 
dried  in  the  sun ;  the  plant  is  then  beaten  with  switches,  and  thus  the 
leaves  are  detached  from  the  stems ;  after  which,  to  make  them  perfectly 
dry,  they  are  again  placed  in  the  sun  ;  when  they  are  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  hauled  over  to  the  indigo  manufacturer." 

"  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel,"  says  M.  Boussingault,  ^'  the  indigo  is 
always  extracted  from  the  dried  leaves  ;  which,  bruised  and  broken,  are 
steeped  in  three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of  cold  water  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  indigo  is  then  filtered  through  a  loose  stuff  made  of  goat's  hair  ;  the  fil- 
tered liquor  is  beaten  for  two  hours;  then  five  gallons  of  hme-water 
are  added  for  100  pounds  of  dried  leaves  ;  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  left  to 
settle.  When  the  deposite  is  formed,  the  water  on  the  top  is  drawn  off;  the 
sediment  is  washed  in  a  little  boiling  water  and  thrown  on  a  cloth,  dried 
and  drained.  Then  it  is  pressed  and  cut  into  lumps,  and  thoroughly  dried 
in  the  air.  In  this  process  there  is  no  fermentation.  This  indigo  is  not 
much  esteemed  in  commerce  ;  it  is  heavy,  of  a  pale  blue,  rough  when 
broken,  &c." 

In  the  Polytechnisches  Archiv  for  1841,  mention  is  made  of  experiments 
to  produce  indigo  from  the  Polj^gonum  tinctorium.  The  Societe  d'En- 
couragement,  &,c.,  in  France,  offered  a  premium  in  reference  to  this  object, 
and  some  indigo  of  a  fair  quality  was  produced.  The  per  centum  of  indigo 
in  the  plant,  however,  is  so  small  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  expect  any 
productive  results  from  its  manufacture  from  that  plant.  Boussingault,  in 
his  Rural  Economy,  says :  "  This  plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was 
brought  to  France  and  propagated  under  the  care  of  M.  De  Lille.  In  the 
course  of  three  months  it  has  thrown  out  all  its  leaves,  and  in  the  south  of 
France  it  never  fails  to  ripen  in  the  seed.  From  some  experiments  that 
have  been  made,  the  leaves  of  the  polygonum  appear  to  contain  about  the 
five  thousandth  of  their  weight  of  indigo  ;  and  as  the  acre  of  land  will  yield 
between  11,000  and  11,900  pounds  weight  of  leaves,  the  produce  of  the 
coloring  matter  will  come  to  upwards  of  56^  pounds."    M.  de  Yilmoria 
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proposes  to  reduce  the  colored  and  insoluble  indigo  to  the  colorless  and  insolu- 
ble state,  by  means  of  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  contact  with  an  alkali, 
and  subsequently  to  restore  its  color  and  eifeciits  precipiiation  by  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  M.  Boussingauk  says  that  this  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  improvement.  As  we  are  speaking  of  dye  plants,  we  may  here 
say,  that  it  is  stated  in  an  English  journal  that  the  outer  case  of  the  balsam 
aifords  a  beautiful  orange  dye,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  may  be  an  object  worthy  of  attention. 

One  of  the  agricultural  journals  thus  speaks  of  the  subject  of  indigo 
and  madder  as  articles  of  culture,  which  deserve  noiice,  in  view  of  the 
over-production  of  cotton  in  the  southern  States.  The  sug2:estions  are  val- 
uable, and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  either  of  the  products  may  be 
so  cultivated  as  to  prove  a  remunerating  one :  "Among  the  new  articles  of 
product  which  we  have  seen  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the  southern 
planters  by  the  southern  press  are  those  of  indigo  and  madder,  both  articles 
of  vital  importance  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  each  offering  in  itself, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  an  encouraging  reward  for  a  large  amount  of  labor 
now  but  indifferently  paid  for.  Of  madder^  there  are  consumed  in  dyeing 
at  least  a  million  of  dollars  a  year,  and  we  should  presume  that  the  value 
of  indigo  used  in  the  same  way  uould  amount  to  an  equal  sum;  so  thatj_ 
if  these  estimates  be  placed  upon  proper  data,  these  two  articles  alone  will 
enable  southern  planters  to  substitute  the  culture  of  them  to  that  extent  for 
cotton  ;  and  thus,  by  diverting  so  much  of  their  soil  and  force  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  they  may  effectuate  a  threefold  good  :  First,  decrease  the 
product  of  cotton  to  the  standard  of  demand  ;  second,  re-establish  an  equi- 
table value  for  it ;  and,  third,  procure  a  just  reward,  in  the  price  of  indigo 
and  madder,  for  the  surplus  labor  of  their  plantations." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic  for  March  some  mention  is 
made  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  madder  in  the  New  York  Farmers* 
Club,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  last  year'« 
importation  (for  1844)  was  about  $1,800,000.  The  British  import  of  mad- 
der in  1839  was  about  20,000,000  pounds:  in  1841,  -^7,000,000;  in  1842, 
20,000,000.  British  duty  2  shillings  a  hundred  pounds  on  ground  madder, 
and  sixpence  on  raw  madder.  The  price  varies  from  14  to  17  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  further  said  that,  as  it  must  be  mowed  to  give  growth  to  the 
roots,  the  leaves  will  make  a  fodder  nearly  equal  to  lucerne.  The  extract 
of  madder  is  called  garancine.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  calico  printing 
works  in  our  country  there  are  printed  weekly  166,000  pieces,  or  8,632,000 
pieces  per  year,  (the  average  price  6  to  8  cents  per  yard  ;)  which  gives,  at  $2 
per  piece,  $17,264,000.  Were  all  these  establishments  working  to  their  full 
ability  in  what  are  termed  fast-color  prints,  each  piece  of  w^hich  needs  from 
1  to  3  pounds  of  madder,  it  would  reach  to  5  or  6  thousand  tons  weight — 
in  value  over  $2,000,000.  But  as  fast  colors  are  not  used  in  half,  estimating 
them  at  75,000  pieces,  requiring  \^  pound  each  on  an  average,  there  will 
be  consumed  nearly  6.000X)00  pounds  a  year — amounting,  at  17  cents,  to 
$1,000,000;  to  say  nothing  of  its  use  in  dyeing,  or  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. No  substitute  has  yet  been  discovered  for  permanently  fixing  the 
colors,  so  that  madder  must  be  considered  essential  to  the  calico  printer.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  much  encouragement  for  its  culture  to 
supply  our  own  market;  and  as  the  British  duty  is  only  about  one-half 
farthing  per  pound,  it  may  be  profitably  exported. 

It  is  stated  in  the  American  Agriculturist  that  during  the  year  1845 
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10,000  bags,  equivalent  to  700  tons  oi  sumach,  neatly  one-twentieth  of  the 
honae  consumption,  have  been  sent  fronf  the  south,  princi^jally  from  Virginia. 
The  writer  says  that  such  as  can  be  raised  in  South  Carohna,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  more  particularly  Florida,  would  be  of  better  quality.  It  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  planted  soon,  so  as  not  to  become  too  old. 
This  is  said  to  be  an  important  fact  for  southern  planters  ;  for  by  planting 
the  seed,  and  mowing  down  the  shoots  three  times  annually,  they  might 
obtain  from  3  to  5  tons  per  acre,  with  much  less  expense  and  trouble  than  by 
gathering  and  bringing  homethe  natural  growth,  scattered  extensively  over 
the  country.  The  sumach  is  perennial,  and  when  once  planted  would  last 
for  ages ;  the  crop,  when  sown,  annually  increasing,  until  the  ground  be* 
comes  full  of  roots.  In  the  same  journal  for  September,  1843,  may  be  found 
an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  sumach,  with  the  time  for  cutting,  and 
modes  of  preparing  for  the  market. 

While  speaking  of  products  the  culture  of  which  may  be  tried  in  our 
country,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice  to  allude  to  the  following  state- 
ment, which  we  find  in  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  November  1, 
1845  :  "  The  French,  in  despair  of  getting  genuine  attar  of  roses,  which  is 
always  excessively  adulterated,  have  taken  to  searching  for  a  substitute,  and 
seem  to  have  found  one  in  Pelargonium  capitatum.  We  learn  that  M» 
Demarosn  has  tried  the  experiment  of  cultivating  this  plant  in  the  open  air, 
in  a  loamy  soil.  He  planted  100  rods  with  5,000  cuttings  ;  they  grew  fast, 
and  in  October  he  gathered  the  crop,  which  amounted  to  froQi  4  to  8  pounds 
of  leaves  and  stems  each  plant.  When  distilled,  the  product  of  essential 
oil  was  much  larger  than  could  be  obtained  from  roses,  and  the  water  was 
found  excellent  for  perfumery.  The  quality  of  the  articles  prepared  from 
this  essence  was  considered  by  the  best  judges  to  be  far  superior  to  that  of 
roses  in  their  present  state  of  adulteration.  In  short,  the  experiment  was 
so  successful  and  profitable  that  it  is  about  to  be  repeated  on  a  large  scale." 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  spurry  as  a  product  which  might 
be  useful  in  this  country.  In  the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Usuelles  et 
Pratiques,  volume  29,  we  find  a  notice  of  a  giant  spurry,  a  translation  of 
which  we  subjoin  in  an  appendix,  JNo.  22. 

The  subject  of  artichokes  was  also  noticed  in  the  last  report ;  and  we 
may  here  add  a  statement  which  was  published  in  the  American  Farmer 
for  November,  1845,  from  Mr.  S.  Weller,  of  Brinkleyville,  North  Carohna. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  field  culture,  and  he  says  :  "  To  the  use  for  stock  gen- 
erally, and  swine  in  particular,  I  invite  the  attention  of  planters.  I  selected 
a  spot  of  very  moderate  fertility,  which  some  would  call  poor  land ;  and 
after  running  furrows  about  3  feet  apart,  I  put  in  the  drills,  ere  planting,  a 
few  old  cornstalks  by  way  of  manure,  then  dropped  bits  of  artichoke  about 
10  inches  apart,  and  covered  them  with  the  plough.  The  after  culture  was 
very  little,  as  that  of  scarifying  the  ground  with  the  harrow  and  cultivator 
2  or  3  times,  and  giving  very  little  hoe  work.  They  grew  very  luxuriantly; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  winter  the  furrows,  where  the  plants  were,  were 
opened,  and  the  artichokes  gathered,  are  all  appearing  in  the  drills.  I  filled 
several  empty  flour  barrels,  and  those  thus  saved  kept  perfectly  sound,  in  a 
cellar,  till  spring,  when  some  were  planted,  and  the  rest  fed  to  swine ;  and 
in  the  ground  where  the  first  patch  was  planted,  early  last  spring,  the  young 
plants  came  up  as  thick  almost  as  they  could  stand.  All  but  the  few  ia 
the  drills  were  dug  up  and  fed  to  my  hogs.  Having  seen  accounts  in  th© 
Cultivator  of  one  gentleman  in  Alabama,  and  another  in  MassachasettSj 
21 
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who  each  made  about  700  bushels  to  the  acre;  I  was  desirous  to  ascertdia 
the  yield  of  mine  as  near  as  1  could,  and  made  out  20  bushels  on  the  tv/on- 
tieth  of  an  acre,  or  that  the  yield  of  my  poor  ground  was  not  much  more 
than  half  of  the  two  named  north  and  south.  Bnt  I  was  so  much  encour- 
aged by  the  result,  that  i  planted  nearly  two  acres  last  spring,  in  lots  whiue 
I  can  keep  my  swine  in  the  winter.  I  have  just  given  these  their  last  woik- 
ing,  and  they  all  look  very  promising.  The  severe  dry  spell  here  has  af- 
fected them  less,  1  believe,  than  any  other  field  culture  vegetable.  Tl  ^r^ 
are  some  striking  advantages  in  artichoke  culture.  One  is,  their  great  andj 
sure  yield,  compared  with  that  of  most  other  plants.  For  instance,  I  con- 
sider their  produce  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  corn,  and  with  far  less  la-ii 
bor  in  the  culture.  Again :  they  keep  perfectly  sound  in  the  winter  in  a 
most  any  situation,  either  gathered  or  left  in  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  hogs, 
can  help  themselves  at  any  period  after  the  crop  is  matured,  till  they  are 
again  cultivated.  The  tops  (an  abundant  yield  of  them  too)  are  good  fot 
stock,  (green  or  cured,)  or  they  are  valuable  to  put  in  the  drills  for  a  suc- 
ceeding crop,  and  tend  to  thus  improve  the  soil  where  cultivated — on  '.hd 
principle  that  the  litter  or  tops  of  any  vegetable  is  the  best  help  in  the  way 
of  manure  for  that  vegetable,  as  cornstalks  put  in  drills  is  the  best  litter  for 
corn,  as  I  have  found  from  several  years'  experience.  Where  the  artichokes 
tops  were  in  the  drills  this  year,  1  find  the  most.  I  have  lately  learned  thai 
a  gentleman  in  Nash  county  brought  a  very  superior  kind  of  artichoke 
from  Tennessee,  and  that  the  yield  and  growth  are  truly  astonishing ;  and 
that  so  anxious  are  his  neighbors  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  ihat 
they  gave  him  $2  a  bushel  for  seed.  I  have  been  told,  frem  the  saoie 
source  of  information,  that  the  iNash  farmer  has  a  field  of  20  acres  now  ioj 
culture,  and  that  the  tops  are  higher  than  a  man's  head.  If  so,  they  are 
rather  higher  than  mine  are  now.  I  shall  certainly,  if  I  live,  try  and  procure 
a  bushel  for  seed  of  said  kind,  if  for  no  other  reason  tlian  to  compare  vvith^i 
my  indigenous  variety;  and  if  found  superior,  or  answerable  to  the  sfirriog' 
description  of  th,e  Tennessee  kind,  I  shall  communicate  the  fact  for  y  ^ar 
useful  print  in  due  time." 

Such  facts  as  these,  taken  in  connexion  with  such  as  have  been  in^w 
tioned  in  former  reports,  seem  sufficiently  conclusive  as  to  its  utility  as  %i 
product  for  cultivation.  J 

The  cultivation  of  arroicroot  seems  to  promise  success  in  Georgia,  1 
notice  to  this  effect  appears  in  one  of  the  public  journals.,  '«  GeorgU 
arrow  root. — We  have  received  from  Col.  Hallo wes,  of  Carnden  county,  t 
Tery  superior  specimen  of  arrow-root,  of  his  own  manufacture.  Col  H. 
we  are  pleased  to  learn,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  culture  and  manui 
facture  of  this  article.  His  preparations  for  separating  the  powder  and  dry- 
ing it  are  extensive  and  costly.  He  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  uo^ 
offers  for  sale  between  4,000  and  5,000  lbs.  as  the  result  of  his  last  yeur's 
operations.  Col.  H.  warrants  it  not  only  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  iiiipu 
rities,  but  also  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  imported  article." — Savanna} 
Republican, 

In  appendix  No.  23  will  be  found  an  interesting  statement  of  the  pr.  lit^ 
of  cultivating  locust-timber.  'j 

As  to  the  products  of  the  dairi/,  which  were  noticed  in  former  reports,  w 
have  gathered  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  agricultural  journals,  hot 
of  our  own  country  and  those  of  England,  some  of  which  we  shall  embod 
io  these  pages,  and  refer  for  others  to  the  appendix  No.  24,  on  these  subjec 
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The  preparation  of  butter  has  become  an  object  of  greater  interest  to  our 
farrtiers  now  than  it  was  formerly — as  much  now  depends  on  this  to  secure 
its  introduction  into  the  foreign  market.  In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  we 
find  an  account  of  the  Engiish  method  of  preparing  butter  for  the  Londoa 
market,  which  may  deserve  theatteniou  of  those  who  have  begun  to  export 
the  products  of  their  dairy  to  that  country.  "  The  following  is  the  most 
approved  method  of  making  and  preparing  butter  for  the  London  market, 
and  is  submitted  for  the  advantage  of  farmers  and  dairymen  throughout 
Ireland.  Bulter  made  on  this  system,  with  care  and  quick  despatch,  will 
insure  high  prices  and  quick  returns.  *  *  *  The  best  land  is  old  pasture, 
as  free  from  weeds  as  possible,  with  abundance  of  good  water.  The  cows 
should  not  be  heated  or  tormented  in  any  way,  housed  at  night,  and  fed  on 
green  food,  and  the  pasture  changed  when  practicable.  In  milking,  take 
saltpetre  in  the  pail,  one  eighth  of  an  ounce  to  eight  quarts  of  milk.^  The 
dairy  should  be  perfectly  clean  ;  airy  ;  of  equal  temperature,  say  50°  ;  very 
little  light,  and  completely  shaded  from  sun  by  trees  or  otherwise  ;  and  in 
winter  a  stove  may  be  required.  Strain  the  milk  into  coolers,  sweet  and 
dry,  (never  mix  warm  and  cold  milk,)  keep  it  from  two  to  four  days,  then 
put  the  whole  of  the  milk  and  cream  into  a  clean  churn,  which  is  not  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  except  during  the  time  it  is  in  operation.  Boiling 
water  to  be  added  to  raise  the  temperature  to  about  68°,  or  60°  if  horse  or 
water-power  be  used.  The  time  occupied  is  from  one  to  two  hours,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  churn  ;  but  churning  should  not  be  continued  beyond 
the  proper  time.  After  churning,  put  the  butter  into  two  bowls  or  pans  of 
pickle,  made  from  pure  water  and  fine  stored  salt,  (as  common  gives  the 
butter  a  bad  flavor.)  It  should  be  well  washed,  and  the  pickle  changed 
frequently,  until  ail  milk  is  extracted,  working  with  the  hand  the  two  pieces 
alternately  until  the  grain  becomes  quite  close  and  firm,  when  it  is  to  h% 
cured  with  the  finest  dry  stored  salt  and  sugar.  The  proportion  to  be  one 
ounce  of  refined  sugar  to  one  pound  of  salt,  to  be  well  worked  into  the 
butter  with  the  hand;  but  the  quantity  of  curing  materials  will  depend  on. 
the  time  and  labor  given  by  the  dairy  woman  in  working  and  beating  the 
butter,  (after  the  salt  and  sugar  are  applied,)  v/hich  should  continue  until 
all  pickle  is  driven  out.  The  butter  should  be  finished  the  day  it  is  churn- 
ed, and  then  be  pressed  as  closely  as  possible  into  the  cask.  Th3  cask 
should  be  well  seasoned  for  some  days  previous,  with  strong  pickle,  fre- 
quently changed,  or  hot  pickle,  and  must  be  strong  and  air-tight ;  the  size 
is  of  no  consequence  if  filled  and  sent  off  in  one  week.  If  not  filled  at  one 
churning,  the  butter  is  to  be  covered  with  pickle  until  the  next ;  but  no 
cask  to  contain  more  than  one  week's  butter.  If  butter  should  at  any  time 
appear  pale  in  color  after  churning  has  commenced,  a  little  grated  carrot 
juice  may  be  put  into  the  milk,  and  will  not  injure  either  milk  or  butter. 
All  butter  should  be  at  the  place  of  shipping  one  day  prior  to  the  steamer 
leaving,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  going  forward  to  the  agents." 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  gives  a  communication  which  furnishes  the  Russian 
mode  of  making  butter,  as  follows  :  ''  Russian  mode  of  making  butter.— I 
have  for  several  years  had  the  entire  care  of  the  milk  department  in  my 
father's  family.  I  therefore  read  with  great  interest  whatever  related  to 
making  butter  and  cheese,  and  I  found  much  that  was  different  from  what 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising.  One  case  of  this  kind  was  directions 
for  making  butter  in    winter  according  to  what  is  called  the  Russiaa 
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method,  by  which  it  was  said  that  butter  could  be  made  in  winter  as  sweet, 
and  with  as  hltle  churning,  as  in  summer.  So  I  set  about  trying  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  result  exceeded  my  expectations.  My  new  practice  is  as 
follows  :  Before  I  go  out  to  milk,  I  put  a  kettle,  say  one-third  full  of  water, 
and  large  enough  to  let  the  milk-pail  into  it,  on  the  stove,  wliere  it  will 
get  boiling  hot  by  the  time  1  have  come  in  with  the  milk.  I  then  strain 
the  milk  into  another  vessel,  and  wash  the  pail,  which  should  always  be  of 
tin ;  then  pour  the  milk  back  into  the  pail,  and  set  itjnto  the  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  till  the  milk  becomes  scalding  hot,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil ; 
then  pour  it  into  crocks  or  pans,  and  set  it  in  the  cellar  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
in  the  usual  way.  As  little  time  should  be  occupied  in  this  heating  process 
as  possible  ;  hence  the  advantage  of  having  the  water  ready  hot  when  the 
milk  is  brought  in.  Cream  procured  in  this  way  will  seldom  require  more 
than  twenty  minutes'  churnmg,  while,  by  the  coQimon  practice,  the  poor 
dairy  maid  may  have  to  churn  for  hours,  and  then  perhaps  have  to  throw 
it  away,  as  I  did  myself  on  two  occasions,  before  I  happened  to  gain  this 
valuable  piece  of  information." 

A  mode  of  making  butter  by  means  of  an  atmospheric  churn  has  been, 
recently  stated  to  have  been  invented  in  Ireland  by  the  Bishop  of  Kildare. 
The  results  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The 
results  of  the  process  are  ascribed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  from  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Farmers* 
Club,  in  New  York,  that  something  similar  is  affirmed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  country.  A  mode  of  working  butter,  which  is  said  to  an- 
swer well,  will  also  be  found  in  appendix  No.  24. 

"iVes£7  Yor/c,  Z^ecem^er  10,  1845. — Sir:  Three  years  ago  last  summer, 
I  was  trying  a  new  method  of  cooling  milk,  being  in  the  great  milk  bu- 
siness carried  on  ori  the  Erie  railroad.  To  cool  the  milk,  I  used  an  air  pump 
to  draw  air  through  a  reservoir  full  of  ice,  and  force  it  into  a  receiver  under 
a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Thus  compressed,  the  air  remained, 
the  receiver  being  surrounded  by  ice  to  keep  it  cool.  To  this  receiver  a 
small  pipe  was  attached,  one  end  of  which  could  readily  be  inserted  in  a 
can  of  milk,  and  the  cold  compressed  air  could  thus,  by  means  of  a  cock, 
be  let  at  pleasure  into  the  milk  when  we  desired  to  cool  it.  The  milk  in 
these  cans,  in  hot  weather,  being  often  very  warm,  and  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver having  become  warm  for  want  of  care,  1  found  that  the  top  of  the 
milk  was  covered  with  butter,  and  raised  cream  in  a  few  minutes.  I  saw 
that  the  churning  was  going  on,  and  I  had  to  stop  my  process.  I  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  the  officers  of  the  Institute  at  that  time.  I  then  proposed 
iQ  patent  it  for  butter  making,  for  cooling,  or,  by  my  process,  for  steaming 
milk,  (scalding  it.) 

THADDEUS  SELLECK/' 

"  New  mode  of  making  butter. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare  states,  that 
30  years  ago  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  butter  churn  on  a  new  principle,  but; 
had  not  carried  it  into  experiment  until  within  a  few  weeks  past.  He  states 
that  his  churn  is  made  of  tin,  and  this  fits  into  another  tin  cylinder  provided 
with  a  funnel  and  a  stop  cock,  so  as  to  heat  the  cream  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. He  has  a  forcing  pump,  with  a  glass  tube,  through  which  he  forces  at- 
mospheric air  in  full  current  through  the  cream  at  nearly  the  bottom  of  the 
churn.     The  pump  is  worked  by  a  hand-winch.     The  experiments  are  as 
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follows  :  September  23 — 15  gallons  and  2  quarts  of  cream,  operated  on  for 
2  hours  and  10  minutes,  gave  26  lbs.  of  delicious  butter.  September  26 — 
10  gallons  and  2  quarts  gave,  in  2  hours  and  10  minutes,  23  lbs.  of  butter. 
September  30 — 12  gallons  and  2  quarts  of  cream,  in  2  hours  and  10  minutes, 
gave  20J  lb5=.  of  butter.  October  3 — 10  gallons  and  2  quarts,  in  2  hours, 
gave  2l|  lbs.  of  butter.  October  14 — 10  gallons  and  2  pints  of  cream,  in  1 
hour  45  minutes,  gave  22  lbs.  of  butter.  The  next  Friday  11  gallons  of 
cream,  in  2  hours,  gave  26  lbs.  of  butter.  The  different  results  are  ascribed 
to  different  temperatures  and  different  qualities  of  cream  used.  The 
Bishop  ascribes  the  results,  by  this  process,  to  the  intimate  introduction  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air." 

Cheese  is  another  product  of  the  dairy.  The  English  ascribe  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Dutch  cheese  to  their  ov/n,  in  flavor  and  richness,  to  the 
Dutch  method  of  soiling  their  cows  always  in  the  house;  and  assert  that 
cut  food  does  not  answer  as  v/ell  for  cows  as  natural  pasturing..  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  interest,  whether  the  theory  just  given  be  the  true 
one  or  not. 

We  have  also  inserted  in  appendix  No.  24  several  valuable  articles  taken 
from  various  journals  on  the  subject  of  cheese  making,  &c.  Among  these 
we  may  refer  to  the  method  of  making  Cheshire  cheese — the  mode 
adopted  in  cheese  making  by  Mr.  Fish,  who  gained  the  first  premium  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1844 — and  the  account  of  the 
Connecticut  cheese  dairies,  &c.,  in  the  Cultivator,  <fec.  We  select  a  few  of 
the  notices  which  are  frequent  in  the  public  journals,  and  which  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  in  parts  of  our  country. 

^^  Vermont  butter  again. — A  Verm.ont  trader  came  to  the  city  last  week  to 
sell  his  full  supply  of  butter— 90  tons  !  Pretty  well  for  a  single  trader  in  a 
^niall  town  among  the  mountains." — Boston  Traveller. 

*'  Cheese. — The  town  of  Collins,  Erie  county,  New  York,  made  554,000 
pounds  of  cheese  during  the  last  year.  The  town  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
county,  made  1,355,997  pounds  during  the  same  period.  Herkimer  coun- 
ty turns  out,  annually,  8,208,796  pounds  of  cheese.  This,  at  eight  cents 
per  poundj  (the  present  price  of  the  article)  would  2:ive  the  dairymen  of  old 
Herkimer  $656,703  68." 

As  to  our  cheese  abroad  we  find  the  following,  taken  from  the  English 
papers,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  has  greatly  increased  with- 
in a  few  ye^rs — quadrupled  within  three  years  : 

"  American  cheese.— *0n  the  motion  of  Sir  P.  Egerton,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  county  of  Cheshire,  a  return  has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  Brjtish  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  importation  of  foreign  cheese, 
which  exhibits  the  following  figures  : 


From  Europe. 

From  America. 

Total. 

1841 

1842 
1843 
1844 

254.995  cwt. 

136,998 
160,654 

15.154  cwt. 
14,098 
42,312 
53,115 

270,149  cwt 
179,712 
179,310 
213,769 

**By  this  statement  we  find  that  the  importation  of  American  cheese  has 
quadrupled  during  the  last  three  years  ;  and,  during  the  last  year,  the  im- 
portation amounted  to  53,115  cwt.  To  our  American  friends  we  say,  send 
nothing  to  this  country  but  a  good  article  ;  introduce  more  color  into  it ; 
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and  we  are  sure  that,  in  another  year,  England  will  use  four  times  the 
quantity  of  its  previous  consumption.  We  shall  also  be  pleased  to  find 
that  the  manufacturer  and  exporter  get  a  larger  share  of  the  prices  for 
which  it  is  sold  in  England.  The  writer  of  this  has  now  upon  his  table 
an  American  cheese,  equal  to  the  celebrated  '  Stilton,'  for  which  25  cents 
per  pound  is  obtained;  whilst  this  excellent  '  American^  is  sold  for  13  cents 
only  ! !" — English  paper. 

With  reference  to  the  above,  we  may  adopt  the  words  of  one  of  our  own 
writers  on  this  same  subject :  '-Thus  we  are  put  in  possession  o:  the  fact 
that  excellent  American  cheese  is  sold  at  13  cents  per  pound,  (at  which 
comparatively  low  price  it  will  pay  the  shipper  a  profit,)  which  is  in  all 
respects  'equal'  in  quality  to  the  '  celebrated  Stilton,'  which  commands  25 
cents  per  pound.  The  inference  is  very  plain  to  us,  that  if  the  suggestions 
of  the  above  writer  are  followed,  this  disparity  in  price  between  the  two 
kinds  will  not  continue  long ;  and  that,  as  American  cheese  becomes  more 
extensively  known  in  England,  the  demand  for  it  will  be  increased,  and 
consequently  better  prices  for  it  will  be  obtained.  Indeed,  we  believe  the 
time  is  not  feir  distant  when  England  will  be  the  great  market  for  the  pro- 
duct of  our  dairies." 

Some  other  cheese  statistics  may  likewise  be  interesting  in  this  connexion. 

"  Cheese  statistics  and  speckdations, — We  take  from  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat the  following  statistics  of  one  of  the  staple  articles. of  the  country,  to 
which  we  add  some  remarks  and  facts  of  our  own : 

'' '  A  new  impetus  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  cheese  trade,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  it  has  been  in  great  demand  for  the  eastern  market.  About  six 
weeks  since  speculations  in  the  article  commenced  in  Boston  ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  the  bulk  of  the  quantity  in  that  city  and  New  York  was  mo- 
nopolized by  a  few  dealers.  The  price  going  up  east,  a  house  in  this 
city  went  into  the  market  in  this  section  oflhe  State  and  bought  up  nearly 
all  that  could  be  found  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  forwarded  it 
to  Boston.  What  was  dull  sale  last  fall  (at  the  close  of  navigation)  in  the 
eastern  cities,  at  four  to  five  cents,  is  now  in  demand  at  seven  to  eight 
and  a  half  cents — the  rise  being  nearly  100  per  cent. 

u  i  ryi^Q  rapid  increase  of  this  important  item  of  the  dairy  at  the  west  i» 
astonishing.  Last  year  the  aggregate  value  of  the  amount  that  passed 
through  the  canals  and  the  Fludson  river  was  over  $1,500,000. 

u  I  \yq  gather  the  following  interesting  statistics  in  relation  to  it  from  Iht 
canal  ofiice  at  Albany.    Arrived  at  the  Hudson  river — 

1834  -     -     -     -     -     '      6,340,000  pounds. 

1835  ......      9.586,000 

1836  ..--..  14,^60.000 

1837  ......  15.560,000 

1838  -     -     -     -     -     -  13,810,000 

1839  -     -     .     -     -     -  14,530,000 

1840  -   '"   -     .     .     -     -  18,820,000 

1841  ......  14,170,000 

1842  -....-  19,004,000 

1843 24.334,000     . 

1844  -  -  .  -  .  .  26,677,500 

"  *  The  shipments  to  foreign  nations  have  averaged,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
about  3,000,000  pounds  annually.  This  went  to  forty  two  countries.  Witk- 
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in  the  Iwo  past  years  the  market  in  England  has  been  CTradualiy  gaining, 
and  there  was  exported  there  in  1843,  2,253,416  pounds— 1844,  5,U00,00"O 
pounds  estimated. 

<"  The  last  accounts  from  Liverpool  state  that  the  American  cheese  wag 
driving  that  from  Ireland  out  of  the  market.  The  West  Indies  and  Cuba 
are  our  next  largest  foreign  markets.  China,  it  is  supposed,  will  also  be  our 
customer,  large  quantities  having  been  sent  there  as  an  experiment. 

" '  Daring  the  past  winter  about  400,000  pounds  have  arrived  at  Albany  by 
railroad.  Of  this  amount,  not  far  from  100,000  pounds  were  sent  from 
this  city. 

"  '  We  notice  by  the  Cincinnati  prices  current  that  it  is  scarce  in  thai  city 
at  seven  and  a  quarter  cents — the  market  having  been  mostly  cleared  by  a 
New  Orleans  house  for  a  foreign  market. 

"  'At  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1844,  there  arrived  the  following 
amounts  and  value  of  cheese  :  Cheese  in  boxes,  74,073 — 2,590,000  pounds; 
cheese  in  casks,  2,968—509^400  pounds.     Total,  3,099,400  pounds. 

<"  This  was  sold  at  an  average  of  five  cents  per  pound,  making  about 
$156;000  for  the  article  of  cheese ;  which,  v/hen  we  look  at  it  on  the  table, 
appears  to  be  a  small  matter.  About  five  millions  of  pounds  are  also  trans- 
ported on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal  from  the  counties  of  Trumbull, 
Portage,  Summit,  &c.,  ifec. 

^'''  Cheese,  then,  is  a  very  extensive  article  of  trade  ;  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact  that  the  export  of  il  to  England  doubled  the  last  year.  At  the 
present  prices  the  export  of  cheese  to  England  amounts  to  $300,000,  This 
is  quite  an  item  in  our  accounts.'  " — Cinmmati  Chronicle. 

We  may  also  add  the  following  milk  statistics  of  the  amount  of  milk 
forwarded  to  New  York  over  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad'for  1844 : 
January,  20a,l56  quarts;  February,  206,656;  March,  300,088;  April, 
434,546  ;  .May,  604,166  ;  June,  646,896  ;  July,  750,186  ;  Auoust,  651,188; 
September,  554,826 ;  October,  497,772 ;  November,  429,784 ;  December, 
826,132.  Total,  5,611,016.  The  amounts  of  the  first  two  months  in  1845 
vere— for  January,  300,840  ;  February,  276,286. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  destroy  the  leeky  taste  of  milk  or  butter.  We 
notice  the  following  is  stated  to  be  effectual:  "We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Dennis  Rust,  of  this  place,  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  that  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  pulverized  saltpetre,  put  into  three  gallons  of  milk,  will  entirely  de- 
stroy the  taste  of  leeks  or  ramps.  Butter  may  be  purified  by  the  same  pro- 
<iess." — Laporte  Whig. 

Boussingault  states,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  that  from  100  lbs.  of  milk 
he  obtained — cream,  15=60;  white  curd  cheese,  8.93 :  whey,  75.47;  total 
100.00.  Thq  15.60  lbs.  of  cream  yielded,  by  churning— butter,  3.33,  or  2L2 
per  cent;  buttermilk,  12.27.  And  the  milk,  100  Ibs^thus  yielded  of  cheese 
8.93;  butter,  3.33  ;  buttermilk,  12.27;  whey,  75.47.  He  states  that  for 
the  whole  of  the  milk  obtained  and  experimented  on  at  different  seasons, 
being  36,000  lbs.,  he  found  that  it  yielded  1,080  lbs.  of  fresh  batter,  which 
it  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

In  Fmnce  :  "  M.  Dumas  read  the  first  part  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
nature  of  the  milk  of  different  animals.  He  observes  that  the  milk  of  her; 
biverous  anim.als  always  contains  four  orders  of  substances  which  form  pari 
of  their  food,  viz  :  the  albuminous,  represented  by  the  caseine  ;  the  fatty  sub- 
stances, represented  by  butter ;  the  saccharine  portion  of  their  food,  represent- 
fid  by  the  sugar  of  milk ;  and,  finally,  the  salts  of  different  kinds  which  exist 
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in  all  the  tissues  of  these  animals.  In  the  milk  of  carniverous  animals  there 
is  no  sngar.  and  there  are  only  the  albuminous,  fatty,  and  saline  substances 
which  form  the  general  constituents  of.meat.  If,  however,  bread  be  added 
to  the  food  of  these  animals,  the  sugar  of  milk  will  be  found,  although  not 
in  large  quantities.  M.  Dumas  concludes  his  paper  by  stating  that  his  in- 
vestigations have  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  analysis  of  milk." 

In  an  article  in  the  Cultivator  of  August,  1845,  furnished  by  C.  N.  Be- 
ment,  of  Albany,  on  the  quality  of  milk,  he  says:  "An  ordinary  cow  fed 
on  young  clover  should  give,  for  the  first  three  months  after  calving,  from 
15  to  18  quarts  of  milk  per  day  ;  which  will  produce,  if  of  good  quality,  one 
and  one  fourth  pound  of  butter,  or  nearly  nine  pounds  per  week.  The  ex- 
cellence of  a  dairy  cow  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her 
milk,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  butter  that 
it  will  yield.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  food,  but  more  on  the  ani- 
mal. The  writer  has  known  one  cow  whose  milk  would  not  produce  but- 
ter, and  never  was  discovered  while  milked  with  the  herd,  but  was  soon  ap- 
parent when  separated  and  milked  alone." 

He  speaks  of  the  lactometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative 
qualities  of  cream  of  the  milk  of  different  cows  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  consists  of  a  stand  with  six  glass  tubes,  and  these  are  graduated 
with  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  milk  of  six  cows  is  poured  in,  and  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  the  thickness  of  the  cream  indicates  (he  quality  of  the  milk 
of  the  cows,  &c.  He  says,  further  :  '' In  a  trial  of  seven  cows,  six  weeks 
after  calving,  in  March  and  April,  they  varied  from  13  to  7J  per  cent.  Out 
of  the  seven  the  milk  of  two  produced,  after  standing  24  hours  in  a  tem- 
perature of  40°,  13  per  cent,  cream — one  12,  and  another  11  per  cent. ;  an- 
other, at  46^,  9  per  cent. ;  while  two  at  42^  stood  at  8 J  and  7^  per  cent. 
The  milk  of  four  cows,  mixed  in  a  temperature  of  48^,  marked  11  per  cent." 
He  declares,  that  "by  various  comparisons  the  result  was,  that  the  average 
quantity  of  milk  of  a  cow  when  kept  alone  greatly  exceeded  that  of  our 
best  dairy  herds,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  from  a  given  quantity  of 
milk  is  also  greater." 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus  an  instrument  is  mentioned  for  measuring  the 
quality  of  milk,  called  the  lactoscope,  which  was  favorably  reported  on  by 
a  committee  for  the  purpose,  and  led  to  considerable  discussion,  M,  Arrago 
and  others  objecting  to  its  utility. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  we  have  the  portrait  of  a  native  cow 
which  yielded  in  one  week  15^  pounds  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  milk 
in  one  week  v/as  108J  quarts;  the  greatest  number  of  quarts  anyone 
milking  of  this  week  10  quarts.  Her  food  during  this  trial  week  was,,  a 
pretty  good  pasture,  not  extra,  two  quarts  of  meal  a  day,  (half  Indian  and 
half  rye.)  She  drank  nothing  but  water.  One  day's  milk  weighed  38 
pounds.  It  took,  as  will  be  seen,  a  little  over  seven  quarts  of  milk  for  one 
pound  of  butter.     This  must  certainly  be  considered  very  rich  milk. 

Another  cow  is  mentioned  in  a  paper  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Lathrop,  of 
South  Hadley,  \*/hich  gave  14  pounds  2  ounces  of  butter  per  week.  She 
gave  in  June,  1844,  55  quarts  per  day— so  says  the  account ;  but  we  think 
it  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  the  55  should  be  35.  She  was  of  the 
Durham  kind,  and  cost,  seven  years  ago,  $700.  In  the  month  of  October 
she  gave  35  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  10|  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Newcastle  county,  Delaware, 
we  find  also  a  statenaent  of  the  poductions  of  an  extraordinary  cow.    in 
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one  week  she  gave  175  quarts,  and  the  butter  made  was  2J  pounds  per  day, 
or  15f 'pounds  per  week.  Her  lowest  milking  is  put  down  at  14  quarts  ;  her 
greatest,  when  fresh,  at  26  quarts.  He?  greatest  yield  of  butter  at  2|  pounds ; 
ier  lowest  at  one  quarter  per  day  ;  averaging  1  pound  10  ounces  per  day. 
This  was  a  native  cow,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Wheatland,  Delaware, 
by  whom  ihe  account  is  given  :  and  he  clai::ns  that  his  cow  thus  takes  the 
lead  of  the  extraordinary  cow  of  Mr.  Forrest,  in  England,  which  gave  1^ 
pound  of  butter  per  day  for  four  years.  The  last  time  the  experiment 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Jones,  was  when  his  cow,  the  Yellow  Flower,  had  been 
giving  milk  four  years,  or  since  the  birth  of  her  second  calf. 

A  cow  called  Kaatskill,  which  received  the  first  prize  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  1844,  a's  the  best  dairy  cow,  belonging  to  R. 
Donaldson,  Dutchess  county,  when  kept  on  grass  only,  yielded  38J  quarts 
of  milk  per  day ;  and  from  the  milk  given  by  her  in  two  days  6 J  pounds 
of  butter  were  made,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  22J  pounds  per  week.  Her 
portrait  is  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  Cultivator  for  1846. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  butter  made  by  the  celebrated  Oaks  or  Dan  vers 
prize  cow  in  one  week,  was  19|-  pounds ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk 
in  one  day,  16  to  18  quarts.  CoL  Jacques's  Creampot  cow  in  three  days 
gav-  9  pounds  of  buttsr,  which  is  21  pounds  per  v/eek.  Six  Durham  cows 
of  George  Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  made  in  30  days  262  pounds  7  ounces  of  but- 
ter, which  is  an  average  of  43  pounds  12  ounces  to  each  cow.  The  average 
quantity  of  milk  per  day  for  each  cov/  was  22^  quarts.  They  were  fed  on 
grass  only.  Others  might  be  mentioned  from  Mr.  Colman's  list  of  66 
nativb  cows,  which  gave  large  quantities  of  butter. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  in  Ireland,  Mr.  0.  mentions  the  Kerry  cows,  which 
are  of  a  hardy  race,  and  which  give  320  pounds  of  butter  in  a  season.  Mr. 
Youatt,  in  his  work  on  cattle,  says  :  ^'  The  cow  of  Kerry  is  truly  a  poor 
man's  cow;  living  every  where,  hardy,  and  yielding,  for  her  size',  abun- 
dance of  milk  of  a  good  quality,  and  fattening  rapidly  when  required."  • 
*  The  xlyershire  cows,  it  is  w6il  known,  possess  similar  characteristics  ;  and 
in  an  account  of  a  trial  made  between  three  Kerrys  and  three  Ayershires, 
it  is  said  the  Ayershires  gave  rather  the  most  milk ;  but  the  Kerrys  ex- 
ceeded them  all  in  butter. 

In  an  article  in  the  Cultivator  for  March,  1845^  headed  ^'  Products  of  the 
Dairy  j^  we  find  it  stated  that,  the  committee  on  cheese  dairies  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  reports  Abraham  Hall,  of  Floyd,  Oneida 
county,  as  having  made  the  past  season,  (1844,)  from '  40  cows,  23,427 
pounds  of  cheese  and  200  pounds  of  butter,  an  average  of  585f  pounds  of 
cheese  to  a  cow ;  and  adding  the  butter,  equal  to  598  pounds  to  a  cov/.  Mr. 
Fish,  of  Herkimer,  made,  previous  to  i7ih  September,  an  average  of  592 
pounds  per  cow ;  and  he  estimates  the  quantity  for  the  season  at  700 
pounds.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Oneida  county,  from  12  cows  and  3  heifers — one  of 
them  three,  another  two  years  eld— made  2,600  pounds  of  butter  for  ii^rket, 
"besides  supplying  a  family  from  7  to  9  persons,  during  the  year,  probably 
not  short  of  2u0  pounds.  Another,  from  five  cov/s  expected  to  make  1,200 
pounds. 

In  the  Cultivator  for  September,  1845,  we  also  find  an  article,  entitled 
"  dmnecticiit  Cheese  DalrieSy^  which  contains  some  interesting  statistics 
on  this  subject.  The  average  quantity  of  cheese  reported  from  the  single 
town  of  Goshen,  is  stated  at  500,000  pounds ;  and  ©f  butter  only  about 
49,000  pounds  per  annuna.    The.average quantity  per  cow  of  cheese  may 
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be  estimated  at  300  to  350  pounds.  The  first  manufacture  of  the  pine-ap- 
ple cheese  in  America  was  commenced  there  in  1808,  by  Mr.  Lewis  -N. 
Norton.  A  description  is  given  of  the  mode  of  manufacture.  He  has  68 
presses,  and  makes  28  cheeses  per  day  ;  weighing,  when  dried,  five  pounds 
each,  and  it  usually  nets  about  10  cents  per  pound.  W.  Norris  Coe,  of 
Winchester,  (where  one  firm  usually  purchase  about  500,000  pounds  of 
cheese  annually,)  is  also  celebrated  for  making  cheese,  for  which  he  usually 
obtains  from  10  to  18  cents  per  pound,  and  which  retails  in  New  York  and 
the  southern  cities  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  two  papers 
from  which  we  have  quoted  above  may  be  found  in  appendix  No.  24. 

Besides  the  dairy  and  its  products,  the  various  metfiods  of  feeding  cattle 
and  stock  of  different  kinds,  and  the  use  and  value  of  their  products,  may 
properly  claim  'more  than  merely  a  passing  notice.  These  are  subjects 
which  are  extensively  discussed  in  the  ablest  treatises,  prize  essays,  and 
communications  to  periodicals,  which  continually  issue  from  the  agricul- 
tural press.  The  main  difficulty  is  in  making  a  selection,  where  there  is 
so  much  that  is  valuab?@  and  well  adapted  to  aid  the  agriculturist  in  every 
portion  of  our  extensive  country.  It  is  a  practice  in  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural associations  in  England  to  invite,  to  aid  in  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects, men  of  distinguished  science  and  practical  knowledge  ;  and  thus 
much  admirable  instruction  may  often  be  found  embodied  in  the  reports  of 
their  meetings.  The  same,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  prevails  in  our  own 
country.  In  the  account  o^  the  meeting  of  the  Loughborough  Agricultural 
Association,  contained  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  October  6,  1845,  w« 
find  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  principles  to  be  adopted  in  feeding 
cattle.  They  are  the  same  as  are  adopted  by  the  ablest  lecturers  on  animal 
physiology  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Rawson,  surgeon,  after  de- 
scribing the  elements  in  animals,  proceeded  to  inform  tiie  meeting  of  the 
various  uses  of  each.  "  Nitrogen,"  he  said,  "  was  the  principal  ingredient 
in  flesh  and  muscles.  Fat  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  if  they 
wished  to  make  animal  fat  for  sa,le  or  for  show,  they  must  feed  it  on  car- 
bonaceous food.  Unripe  straw  is  very  carbonaceous.  As  the  seed  ripens^ 
it  becomes  less  so,  and  not  so  suitable  for  fattening.  Cows  generally  feed 
well  on  aftermath.  Half  a  pound  of  Swede  turnips  contains  110  grains  of 
nutriment,  while  the  same  weight  of  white  turnips  contains  only  85  grains. 
The  outer  temperature  is  very  important ;  it  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  The  same  regard  to  temperature 
is  necessary  with  respect  to  a  milking  cov/.  Fat  is  a  mtte  deposite — a  seere* 
tion  ;.  it  does  not  impart  strength — rather  the  contrar3'.  Hence  we  do  not 
make  a  horse  fat  for  racing,  but  make  him  display  muscular  power.  la 
fattening  horses  for  sale,  carbonaceous  food,  young  grass,  oil  cake,  Swede 
turnips,  &c.,  should  be  given  :  in  feeding  for  use,  should  be  mixed  with  as 
equal  quantity  of  other  kind  of  food." 

Liebig^it  is  well  known^  divides  the  elements  into  two  distinct  classes. 
Those  which  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  different  quantities,  are  whjit  Liebjg  calls  elements  of  respiration. 
Under  this  head  are  starch,  fat,  butter,  sugar,  and  alcoholic  fluids.  By 
combining  all  the  four  elements,  we  obtain  the  elements  oj  nutrition,  or  the 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  food — such  as  vegetable  and  animsi  fibrine, 
caseine,  albumen,  and  gluten.  The  constituents  which  are  not  nitrogen- 
ized are  for  sustaining  the  animal  heat  of  the  body,  and  protecting  its  parts  j 
acd  thus  provision  is  made  to  be  used  when  the  body  is  diseased.     The 
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oxygen  ©f  the  air  destroys  these.  It  is  often  found  that  if  a  cow  is  driven 
home  from  a  considerable  distancej  instead  of  being  milked  in  the  field, 
much  of  the  butter  disappears,  which  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  on  those  substances  with  which  it  most  readily  combines.  The 
same  reason,  owing  to 'the  increased  action  of  the  muscles,  is  also  why 
Ihe  milk  of  the  cow  afier  calving  contains  so  little  butter. 

The  less  the  food  that  is  expended  in  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  animal, 
the  more  butter  she  will  yield.  Stall  feedings  it  is  thought,  will  effect  this 
result;  but  then,  as  in  the  Dutch  cheese,  made  where  the  cows  are  more 
confined,  the  product  is  not  as  well  flavored.  Most  writers  object  to  stall 
feeding  on  account  of  the  want  of  exercise  ;  and  when  the  weather  is 
warm  there  is  no  call  for  exertion  to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  the  gentle 
motion  they  take  increases  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and  thus  they  not 
only  eat  more,  but  also  assimilate  better  their  food.  But  in  winter,  the  tem- 
perature being  so  much  lower\than  their  own  bodies,  and  the  air  more  con- 
densed, and  so  containing  more  oxygen,  they  need  more  non  nitrogenized 
food  to  combine  with  the  excess  of  oxygen  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  stall  feed- 
ing, by  preserving  the  warmth,  produces  a  saving  of  food.  The  cooler  the 
body  is,  the  greater  the  expenditure  of  food. 

On  this  account  Mr.  Bernays,  the  chemist,  in  his  address  before  the  meet- 
ing above  mentioned,  whose  remarks  we  have  thus  embodied,  recommends 
thcit  the  animals  be  regularly  fed,  have  plenty  of  litter,  and  be  kept  clean. 
He  says  that  if  warmth  is  equivalent  to  food,  the  form  in  which  food  is  gir- 
-en  cannot  be  immaterial,  and  the  more  digestion  is  facilitated  the  greater  the 
saving.  By  cutting  up  the  food,  some  expenditure  of  force  in  its  prepara- 
tion is  saved  by  the  feeding  animal.  If  the  food  contains  water  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  of  the  anirnai,  it  must  be  raised  to  that  temperature  at 
the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  food.  Steaming  obviates  this  difficulty.  An  ox, 
m  a  winter  month,  the  air  being  32^.  consun.ed  60  pounds  of  mangel  v/urzel 
a  day.  No  less  than  one  twentieth  of  this  food  was  needed  in  this  case  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  mangel  wurzel  to  the  temperature 
of  the  body  of  the  ox.  Pigs,  likewise,  thrive  better  on  dry  than  on  wet 
fodder. 

"  If  the  object  be  to  increase  and  sustain  the  ania>ai,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
young  growing  one,"  Mr.  Wood  also,  a  surgeon,  saj^-s,  "  you  choose  those 
yegetables  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  muscular  fibre  or  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  bones  ;  such  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  barley,  &c. 
If,  in  a  full  grown  animal,  you  aim  to  sustain  it  and  increase  its  fat,  you 
give  those  vegetables  which  contain  fat  ready  formed  ;  as  lentils,  Indian 
corn,  oil  cake,  6cc.  But  with  a  mixed  object  in  view,  mixed  food  most  be 
given,  such  as  will  produce  bone,  muscle^  and  fat,  also."  His  explanation 
was — '^  There  is  no  motion  in  an  animal  body,  or  emotion  of  mind,  but 
what  causes  a  corresponding  absorption  of  the' tissues  of  the  body;  and  in 
order  to  keep  up  this  daily  v/aste,  a  certain  amount  of  food  is  necessary. 
This  is  called  sustaining  the  body.  Thus,  cc.ttle  working  hard  require  a 
larger  amount  of  food  than  when  at  rest.  This  necessity  being  attended  to, 
constitutes  health.  But  fattening  is  an  unnatural  condition,  and  requires 
an  increase  of  substance.  Hence  the  necessity  of  unnatural  means,  as  the 
absence  of  exercise,  light,  and  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  a  mixed 
diet,  (to  bring  out  all  the  materials  of  the  animal  body  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection,) in  a  dry  warm  state.  Mr.  Childers's  beautiful  experiment  proved 
that  warmth  alone,  with  an  animal,  would  produce  one  third  more  of  flesh, 
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and  the  expense  of  one  quarter  less  food.  Mr.  Norton  also  proved  thai  the 
absence  of  light,  with  warmth,  produced  still  greater  results.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious.  Every  animal  possesses  both  a  nutritive  and  respiratory 
apparatus  ;  the  one  to  sustain  the  body,  the  other  to  support  its  vitality,  by 
producing  heat  or  warmth.  This  first  object  is  effected  by  the  gluten  in  the 
iood  principally,  the  basis  of  which  is  nitrogen  ;  the  second  by  the  slarchj, 
sugar,  and  gum  contained  in  the  food,  which  form  bile,  the  basis  of  which 
is  carbon.  The  bile  passes  into  the  intestines,  where  it  meets  with  oxygen, 
and  thus  becomes  carbonic  acid.  In  this  state  it  enters  the  circulation^ 
where  it  meets  with  peroxide  of  iron,  (which  the  blood  always  contains  ;)  the 
carbon  unites  with  the  iron,  and  forms  carbonate  of  iron.  In  this  state  it 
passes  to  the' lungs,  where  it  meets  with  fresh  oxygen  during  inspiration, 
which  re-converts  the  carbon  in  the  carbonic  acid,  which  passes  off  during 
the  expiration,  while  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  re-formed  and  taken  back  by 
means  of  its  carriers,  to  be  again  transformed  into  carbonate.  The  result  of 
this  combustion  of  carbon  is  heat.  The  heat  of  the  animal  body  is  nearly 
100°.  All  food,  therefore,  before  it  can  be  assimalated,  must  be  raised  to 
its  own  temperature,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  consumption  of  carbon  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  food.  Potatoes,  linseed  cake,  and  oleaginous  seeds,  on 
Ticcount  of  the  starch,  sugar,  oil,  and  gum  they  contain,  are  well  adapted  to 
accomplish  this  end."  He  then  adverts  to  the  great  inattention  which  farm- 
ers pay  to  these  principles,  and  adds  :  "  Fat  is  a  reservoir  of  carbon  for  the 
system  to  draw  upon  for  the  purposes  of  com.bustion,  in  the  event  of  the 
food  not  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  proper  elements  to  keep  up 
the  anim.al  heat.  As  manure  is  the  proper  result  attending  the  feeding  of 
animals,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  its  quantity  depends  upon  the  refuse 
of  food  and  the  amount  of  absorption  going  on  in  an  animal's  body ;  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  its  own  destruction  ;  thus  returning  to  inorganic  nature, 
as  food  for  vegetable  life,  the  elements  of  its  own  nature.  But  the  quality 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  nutritious  food  given  to  the  animal.  The  young 
growing  animal,  requiring  increase  as  well  as  sustenance,  consumes  all  the 
nitrogen  and  fatty  matter  in  its  food.  The  milking  cow  the  same.  But  in 
the  full  grown  feeding  animal  a  large  quantity  of  these  ingredients  is  not 
consumed  ;  a  rich  and  valuable  manure  is  the  result.'^ 

Mr.  Bernays  also  said  that  v/e  must  not  judge  of  the  value  of  the  food  by 
its  bulk.  Green  top  ti^rnips,  mangel  wurzel,  and  red  beet  contain  89  per 
cent,  of  water,  Swedes  85  per  cent.,  potatoes  72  per  cent.,  oats  and  wheat 
straw  18  per  cent,  hay,  peas,  and  lentils  16  per  cent.,  and  beans  only  14 
per  cent.  He  likewise  stated  that  we  should  distinguish  between  fleshening. 
or  the  formation  of  muscle,  and  fattening,  or  the  formation  of  fat.  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  supposed  fattening  properties  of  food,  it  ranks  thus  :  1st,  oats, 
barley  meal,  and  hay;  2d,  beaos  and  peas;  3d,  lentils,  potatoes;  4th, 
turnips  and  red  beet.  According  to  their  fieshening  properties,  they  stand 
thus  :  1st,  lentils  ;  2d,  beans  ;  3d,  p^as  ;  4th,  flesh  ;  5th,  barley  meal ; 
6th,  oats  ;  Tth,  hay  ;  Sth,  carrots  and  potatoes  :  9th,  red  beet;  10th,  turnips. 
100  pounds  of  lentils  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  yielding  33  times  as  much 
muscle  as  100  pounds  of  turnips."  On  this  account  there  is  great  advantage 
in  mixing  food.  "  An  animal  fed  chiefly  on  oil  cake  would,  on  being  turn- 
ed out,  increase  in  size  much  more  slowly  than  the  animal  which  has  been 
fed  on  hay,  or  on  turnips  aBd  hay.  The  oil  cake  produces  chiefly  M  and 
little  flesh  ;  hence  the  movement  of  the  animal  will  consume  much  of  the 
ready  formed  fat  or  tallow.    It  is  only  where  the  oil  cake  is  given  with  flesh- 
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«ning  food,  such  as  beans,  oats,  and  hay,  that  lean  is  proportionably  form-. 
ed.  Warmth,  confinement,  and  fattening  food,  are  most  favorable  for  the 
formation  of  butter,  fat,  and  tallow.  Herbage,  which  is  generally  denomi- 
nated poor^  but  which,  in  reality,  is  rich  in  nitrogenized  constituents,  and 
which  cows  have  to  crop  themselves,  is  favorable  to  the  formation  of  cheese, 
but  not  of  batter."  He  recommended  food  also  to  be  given  to  animals  ia 
a  warm  state,  "  a  little  lower  than  the  temperature  of  their  own  bodies." 
We  have  given  somewhat  at  length  the  above  account,  as  the  science  of 
nutrition  seems  to  be  presented  in  a  very  clear  light,  and  the  results  of  prac- 
tice, in  a  great  degree,  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  theory. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  are  stated  on  these  subjects  in  a  prize  essay 
on  fat  and  muscle,  by  W.  F.  Karkeek,  veterinary  surgeon,  Tniro,  and 
which  is  published  in  the  (Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, vol.  5.  After  stating  the  theory  of  nutrition,  he  says  :  "  From  what 
has  been  stated,  then,  we  may  very  safely  conclude  that  fat  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced  from  the  starchy  matters  contained  in  the  food  of  animals,  all  the  ex- 
cess of  which  that  is  not  consumed  ia  producing  animal  heat  is  taken  back 
into  circulation,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  fat,  in  cells  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  bloodvessels  have  the 
power  of  taking  back  the  fatty  matter  again  into  the  circulation  when  it  is 
required,  so  that  one  of  the  objects  which  this  disposition  fulfils  is  to  store 
up,  when  nourishment  is  abundant,  a  supply  which  may  be  taken  back 
into  the  system  and  made  use  of  in  time  of  need."  He  then  adverts 
to  Professor  Playfair's  discovery,  that  "  animals  possessing  small  lungs, 
small  livers,  and  small  spleens,  indeed  small  offal  of  every  description, 
have  a  greater  disposition  to  fatten,  and  to  lay  that  fat  on  the  proper 
places,"  or  a  fair  proportion  of  fat  and  lean,  "  than  coarse-bred,  ill-propor- 
tioned animals,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  larger  offal  than  well  bred 
animals,  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  growth  ;"  and  also  mentions  an* 
other  fact,  which  has  likewise  been  ascertained  in  consequence  of  inquires 
respecting  the  former  statement,  "  that  ip  proportion  as  an  animal  fattened, 
so  in  proportion  did  the  organs  which  are  chiefly  connected  with  nutrition 
become  diminished  in  size — a  fact  which  he  says  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  breedings  rearing^  and  feeding  of  animalsP 

He  illustrates  the  above  position  by  reference  to  facts,  and  then  draws 
the  conclusion  "  that  by  pursuing  the  system  of  breeding  from  fatted  ani- 
mals, or  from  those  having  a  great  tendency  to  fatten,  function  must  re-act 
on  organization^  and  at  last  those  qualities  become  not  not  only  increased, 
but  fixed  in  the  race.     He  refers  to  different  breeds  to  prove  this. 

He  next  adverts  to  certain  external  signs  or  tokens  which  indicate  early 
maturity,  or  a  determination  of  the  animal  frame  to  produce  fat  or  muscle 
in  an  eminent  degree — as,  first,  touch:  as  a  thick,  hard,  unyielding  hide 
indicates  a  bad  feeder,  while  a  thin,  papery-feeling  hide,  covered  with  thia 
hair,  indicates  the  reverse,  as  such  an  animal  will  speedily  fatten,  but  not 
carry  mnch  muscle  ;  and  this,  too,  indicates  a  delicate  constitution.  "  The 
perfect  touch,"  he  says,  ^'in  a  feeding  animal,  will  be  found  with  a  thick 
loose  skin,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  a  layer  of  soft  fat,  yielding  to  the  least 
pressure,  and  springing  back  to  the  touch  of  the  finger  like  a  piece  of 
chamois  leather.  This  indicates  hardiness  of  constitution,  and  capability 
of  carrying  plenty  of  muscle,  as  well  as  sufficiency  of  fat." 

Smallness  of  hone  is  also  another  indication.  "  The  size  of  the  head: 
when  the  head  gf  the  bull  approaches  to  the  narrow  elongated  form  of  the 
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female,  his  stock  will  be  certain  to  fatten  readily,  but  will  not  carry  much, 
muscle ;"  thin  ears,  fine  horns^  proportionate  wiioii  of  lengthy  depths 
thickness,  ^c. 

Another  fact  to  which  he  alludes  as  important  i?,  that  "  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fleshy  part  of  an  animal  which  will  afford  any  profit"  to  the  farmer, 
"is  assimilated  chiefly  during  the  period  of  its  growth."  '-Thus  the  ob- 
ject of  the  farmer,  whase  purpose  is  profit,  will  be  to  force  his  stock  on,  du- 
ring the  period  of  their  growth,  by  such  kind  of  food  as  will  produce  the 
largest  quantity  of  muscle  at  the  least  expense." 

He  recommends  that  growing  stock,  therefore,  be  fed  with  peas,  bean*,- 
and  barley  meal,  in  conjunction  v/ith  good  hay,  grass,  and  turnips,  varied 
according  to  seasons  and  circumstances  ;  also  a  change  of  diet,  which  he 
asserts  is  proved  to  promote  health  and  appetite  more  thaiv  by  Umiting  the 
quanHty  and  quality.  He  gives,  to  aid  in  this,  the  following  table,  con- 
structed bv  him  from  Johnston  and  Boussingauit,  in  which  the  gluten,  ^c. 
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In  commenting  on  this  result,  he  says  that  "  Swede  turnips  well  may  be 
called  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  beef."  He  points,  also,  to 
"  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  carrot  crop  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
stock,"  and  also  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  these  roots,  as  render- 
ing it  desirable  that  dry  pji> vender,  such  as  oat  or  barley  meal,  oat-straw, 
hay,  or  pea-haulm,  be  e;iven  to  sheep  to  prevent  the  frequent  scouring  of 
these  animals,  and  which,  by  making  the  food  remain  longer  in  their 
stomach,  will  impart  a  greater  quantity  of  nourishment.  "  The  best  kind 
of  food  for  pigs,"  he  says,  *«  is  a  mixture  of  barley  meal,  peas,  and  potatoes." 
Potatoes  are  frequently  used  by  themselves  for  this  purpose  ;  but  neither 
the  fat  nor  muscle  of  pigs  fed  in  this  manner  can  be  compared  with  corm 
graiB  and  peas  fed  pork,  the  fat  having  a  tallowy  appearance,  and  both  fat 
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and  muscle  shrinking  for  want  of  firmness  when  boiled."    Mr.  Karkeek'a 
whole  essay  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  agriculturist. 

The  editor  of  the  Cultivator  is  disposed  to  doubt  some  of  Mr.  Karkeek's 
conclusions,  especially  that  animals  having  naturally  small  lungs  are  most 
disposed  to  fatten  is,  sustained  by  practical  observation  ;  and  if  it  were  de- 
monstrated, he  thinks  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  farmers  should 
breed  cattle  with  this  organization.  He  refers  also  to  the  West  Higljland 
cattle  of  Scotland  to  show  that  a  tendency  to  fatten  is  not  inconsistent  with 
^strength  of  constitution  and  muscular  vigor.  He,  howeverj  admits  the 
great  excellence  and  utility  of  Mr.  Karkeek's  essay. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Cultivator,  we  find  the  following  rules, 
which  we  subjoin,  as  furnishing  the  editor's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  fattening 
animals  :  "  There  are  some  rules  which  may  be  advantageously  adopted 
in  feeding  animals,  which,  however  obvious  they  may  be,  are  too  often 
passed  over  or  neglected.     Some  of  these  will  be  specified  ;  and, 

"1st.  The  preparation  of  food. — This  should  be  so  prepared  that  it» 
nutritive  properties  may  all  be  made  available  to  the  use  of  the  animal ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  appropriated  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
muscular  exertion  and  energy.  The  ox  that  is  obliged  to  wander  over  aa 
acre  to  get  the  food  he  should  find  on  2  or  3  square  rods  ;  the  horse  that  is 
2  or  3  hours  eating  the  coarse  food  he  would  swallow  in  15  minutes  if  ih» 
grain  was  ground  or  the  hay  cut,  as  it  should  be  ;  the  sheep  that  spends 
hours  making  its  way  into  a  turnip,  when,  if  it  were  sliced,  it  could  be  eat- 
en in  as  many  minutes  ;  the  pig  that  eats  raw  potatoes  or  whole  corn,  whea 
either  cooked  could  be  eaten  m  one-fourth  the  time— may  indeed  fatten, 
but  much  less  rapidly  than  if  their  food  was  given  them  in  a  proper  n^aa- 
ner.  All  food  siiould  be  gwen  to  a  fattening  animal  in  such  a  state  that  as 
litde  time  and  labor  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  animal  shall  be  required 
in  eating. 

'-^  2d.  The  food  should  be  in  abundance. — From  the  time  the  fattening 
process  commences  until  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  he  should  never  b« 
without  food.  Health  and  appetite  are  best  promoted  by  change  of  food 
rather  than  by  limiting  the  quantity.  The  animal  that  is  stuffed  and 
starved  alternately  may^have  streaked  meat,  but  it  will  be  made  too  slowly 
lor  the  profit  of  the  owner. 

'*  3d.  The  food  should  be  given  regularly. — This  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential points  in  feeding  animals.  If  given  irregularly,  the  animal  indeed 
consumes  his  food,  but  he  soon  acquires  a  restless  disposition,  is  distoibed 
at  every  appearance  of  his  feeder,  and  is  never  in  that  quiet  state  so  neces- 
sary to  the  taking  on  of  fat.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  any  animal  ac- 
quires habits  of  .regularity  in  feeding,  and  how  soon  the  influence  of  this  is 
felt  in  the  improvement  of  his  constitution.  When  at  the  regular  hour  the 
pig  has  had  his  pudding,  or  the  sheep  its  turnips,  they  compose  themselves  to 
rest  with  the  consciousness  that  their  digestion  is  not  to  be  unreasonably  dis- 
turbed,  or  their  quiet  broken  by  unwonted  invitation  to  eat.  All  creatures 
fatten  much  faster  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  a  fact  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  their  greater  quiet.  Some  of  those  creatures  that  ^r,  &  ^  most  irri- 
table and  impatient  of  restraint  while  feeding,  such  as  tur&eys  and  geese, 
are  found  to  take  on  fat  rapidly  when  confined  in  dark  rooms,  and  fed  at 
stated  hours  by  hand.  There  is  no  surer  proof  that  a  pig  is  doing  well 
than  to  see  him  eat  his  meal  quickly,  and  then  retire  to  his  bed  to  sleep,  or 
cogitate  until  the  hour  of  feeding  returns/' — Albany  Cultivator. 
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The  fact  that  sugar  is  contained  in  food  has  suggested  the  idea  of  using^ 
it  as  a  means  of  feeding  cattle.  Molasses  has  accordingly  been  tried,  and 
it  is  said  with  good  results.  Another  case  of  the  application  of  saccharine 
food  is  thus  given  : 

"  Saccharine  food. — The  Manchester  Guardian,  after  quoting  a  para- 
graph from  our  last  week's  paper  on  the  use  of  molasses  for  feeding  caitle, 
says  :  'Some  30  or  40  years  ago,  Dr.  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the  pow- 
er-loom, communicated  to  the  board  of  as^riculture  an  interesting  account 
of  some  experiments  he  had  made  on  the  effects  of  sugar  in  fattening  sheep. 
He  states  that  he  gave  to  fifteen  sheep  4  ounces  of  sugar  per  day  each, 
mixed  with  other  food,  and  in  the  short  space  of  28  days  found  that,  oa 
the  average,  they  had  increased  one  fifth  in  weight,  and  that  two  of  then^ 
had  increased  upwards  of  one  fourth.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  sugar,  supposing  it  to  be  purchased  at  M.  per  pound,  would, 
at  the  rate  of  4  ounces  per  day,  be  paid  for  in  a  return  of  flesh,  exclusive 
of  the  advantage  of  expeditious  feeding  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  manure.' "—/vowQ?o?i  Times. 

The  loss  sustained  by  driving  cattle,  instead  of  transporting  them  oa 
steamboats  and  railways,  has  been  tested  in  Great  Britain  by  experiment ; 
and  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  that  "Mr.  D.  Martin,  of 
Wainfleet,  sent  five  sheep  to  London,  to  walk  the  whole  distance  on  the  road, 
and  killed  five  others  at  home.  The  two  lots  were  of  exactly  equal  weight 
(858  lbs.)  when  alive.  The  carcasses  were  weighed  when  dead,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  sheep  which  had  walked  to  London  weighed  435  Ibs.j 
and  their  loose  fat  60  lbs.;  while  the  five  killed  at  home  reached  489  lbs., 
their  loose  fat  weighing  74^  lbs.  The  total  difference  amounted  to  68J 
lbs.,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  mutton  ;  and  this  was  evident- 
ly the  loss  of  meat  occasioned  by  compelling  the  five  sheep  to  walk  from 
Lincolnshire  to  London." 

Wetake  the  following  from  an  agriculturaJ  journal,  the  Maine  Cultiva- 
tor. It  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  some  doubt  how  far  the  quality  of  the  milk 
might  be  affected  by  such  a  process  of  fermentation  as  is  described.  It 
would  seem  to  resemble  too  much  that  obtained  by  feeding  on  distiller's  slops, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  great  complaint  in  New  York  city  and 
elsewhere.  "  M.  Chabert,  the  director  of  the  veterinary  school  at  Alford, 
England,  had  a  number  of  cows  which  yielded  12  gallons  of  milk  each  per 
day.  In  his  publication  on  the  subject,  he  observes  that  cows  fed  in  the 
winter  on  dry  substances  give  less  milk  than  those  which  are  kept  on  a 
green  diet,  and  also  that  their  milk  loses  much  of  its  quality.  He  published 
the  following  recipe,  by  the  use  of  which  his  cows  afforded  him  an  equal 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  during  the  winter  as  during  the  summer : 
Take  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  break  them  whilst  raw,  place  them  in  a  barrel 
standing  up,  putting  in  successively  a  layer  of  bran  and  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast  in  the  middle  of  the  mass,  which  is  to  be  left  thus  to  ferment  during  a 
whole  week  ;  and  when  the  vinous  taste  has  pervaded  the  whole  mixture,  it 
is  then  given  to  the  cows,  who  eat  it  greedily." — Maine  Cultivator. 

In  c-9*j)  ^  '^^  with  the  true  principles  of  feeding  cattle,  is  that  of  soil- 
ingy  of  wTiieijii:  the  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  remarks:  "The 
true  principle  of  soihng  consists  in  the  combination  of  both  pasture  and 
stall  or  rack  feeding;  and  where  circumstances  will  justify  it,  both  should 
be  united  at  the  same  time.  An  abundance  of  succulent  grasses,  clover, 
pea-vine«,  cornstalks,  or  vegetables  in  the  yard,  with  a  supply  of  salt,  lime. 
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ashes,  and  siilpbiir.  with  a  daily  ramble  in  the  pasture  for  a  few  hours, 
where  easily  accessible,  or,  if  not,  then  as  often  as  practicable,  would  un- 
doubtedly most  effectually  secure  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk." 

This  subject  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club, 
and  we  may  refer  to  the  report  of  that  meeting-  in  the  number  of  the  New 
York  Farmer  and  Mechanic  for  May,  1845,  to  present  here  some  of  the 
views  there  expressed.  The  advantages  of  soiling  are  thus  stated  by  John- 
son, in  his  Cyclopoedia:  1,  Saving  of  land;  2.  Of  fencing;  3.  Economy 
of  food;  4.  Better  condition  and  greater  comfort  of  cattle;  5,  The  greater 
product  of  milk;  6.  The  manure  obtained. 

Mr.  Pell,  of  Pelham,  New  York,  says  that  eight  acres  will  afford  more 
and  better  food  than  forty  would,  pastured ;  and  the  manure  saved  is  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  of  a  large  farm.  '•  The  Hon.  Josiah  Q^uincy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, says,  '  at  the  end  of  the  soiling  season  1  had  $200  worth  of  manure  ; 
had  kept  20  head  of  cattle  on  17  acres;  by  pasturing,  I  had  to  allow  50 
acres  for  15  head  ;  had  my  stock  in  prime  condition ;  a  full  supply  of  milk 
all  the  season  ;  saved  all  expense  in  cross -fences,  (not  requiring  one  rod  of 
interior  fence  on  my  whole  farm.)  while  previously  I  had  1,600  rods  of 
fencing,  and  paid  $60  yearly  for  repairs.  The  additional  expense  I  had 
gone  to  in  curing  the  food,  and  giving  it  to  the  animals,  amounted  to  $163. 
My  manure  alone  paid  for  this,  and  no  consideration  would  induce  me  to 
abandon  it.' "  Others  also  gave  their  opinion  in  its  favor.  Dr.  Underbill 
said,  that  where  land  was  worth  $50  to  $150  per  acre,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  soiling  cattle.  The  manure  pays  for  the  expense  of  thus  feed- 
ing, and  less  land  is  needed.  He  recommends  combining  with  it  the  root 
crops.  He  mentions,  also,  in  its  favor,  that  in  summer  cattle  suffer  far 
less  from  flies  and  heat,  cows  give  more  milk,  fatten  more  easily,  and  require 
less  food  ;  more  manure  also  can  be  made  in  this  way;  and  by  adding  leaves, 
&c.,  these  resources  are  greatly  increased  ;  while  he  thinks  the  stock  fattens 
with  one- fourth  less  food. 

Mr.  Townsend  also  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  it.  He  soiled  seven 
cows  and  a  pair  of  horses  on  the  produce  of  five  acres.  If  they  had  been 
fed  out,  the  feed  would  have  been  small  for  them.  A  number  of  papers 
on  feeding  and  fattening  cattle,  (fcc,  will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  25. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  our  country  is  great,  and  it  is  in  many  parts 
increasing  rapidly.  In  the  single  county  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  a  writer 
in  an  agricultural  journal  says  that  there  are  annually  fattened  50,000 
head.  He  states  that  in  Lancaster  and  other  adjoining  counties  there  is 
also  a  growing  enterprise  in  raising  cattle  and  preparing  them  for  market, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  by  the  cessation  of  many  distilleries,  the  grain  which 
was  so  consumed  is  now  converted  into  food  for  stock.  The  Chicago 
Democrat,  speaking  of  that  place,  says  :  •'  We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
Chicago  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  beef  market  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.  Beef  fed  on  the  prairies  is  always  the  tenderest  and 
sweetest,  which  gives  us  the  preference  in  the  outset.  Beef  is  n©w  being 
packed  here  not  only  for  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets,  but  also  for 
the  Montreal  and  London  markets.  Messrs.  Wadsworth,  Dyer,  &  Chapin 
have  bean,  and  still  are,  slaughtering  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  daily,  and 
they  have  now  already  engaged  five  thousand  head  to  be  slaughtered  im- 
mediately. They  are  now  packing  both  for  the  United  States  navy  and 
the  British  government.  Other  firms  are  packing,  but  not  so  extensively 
as  Messrs.  Wadsworth,  Dyer,  <fc  Chapin.  We  think  something  like  two 
22 
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hundred  to  two  hundred  and  hfry  are  slaughtered  in  our  city  daily,  and 
this  number  will  soon  be  increased.  The  average  price  now  paid  by  our 
packers  is  $2  50." 

The  subject  ot  sheep  has  occupied  much  attention  from  various  writers 
in  the  agricultural  papers  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  an  increasing  spirit  of  enterprise,  with  regard  to  this  species  of  stock,  in 
different  parts  of  our  country.  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  as 
to  the  different  breeds  and  the  purity  of  the  stock  of  Merinoes,  as  large 
flocks  are  mentioned  as  purchased  in  Ohio  for  States  further  west.  Sheep 
are  raised  for  a  double  object :  for  their  wool,  and  for  their  flesh  as  food, 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  their  tallow. 

In  an  article  in  one  of  the  agricultural  journals,  referring  to  an  account 
of  the  trying  up  of  sheep  in  one  of  the  British  colonies,  the  writer  makes 
the  following  observations  :  "  Whenever  v/ool  reaches  a  certain  minimum 
price,  the  pelt,  carcass,  and  tallow  are  worth  more  for  the  shanibles  than 
the  animal  is  for  his  fleece ;  and  it  may  be  worth  the  inquiry,  whether,  on 
sufficiently  cheap  and  well  adapted  pastures,  sheep  may  not  be  a  very 
profitable  production  for  this  object  alone.  It  is  certain  that  our  western 
farmers  have,  for  some  years,  found  their  advantage  in  slaughtering  many 
thousands  annually  for  this  purpose.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  an  ex- 
travagant estimate  to  put  the  number  thus  slaughtered  in  New  York  and 
Ohio  alone  at  over  100,000  during  the  past  season ;  and  that,  too,  while 
wool  is  comparatively  high,  and  with  every  prospect  of  continuing  so. 
30,000  have  been  thus  disposed  of  in  Buffalo  and  Cleveland — a  single 
point  in  each  of  the  above  States.  The  business  has  been  reduced  to  a 
perfect  system  in  the  colonies  above  named.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  a  steam-meltings 
establishment  at  Port  Phihp,  says:  "  We  have  given  the  result  of  tallow, 
that  may  be  depended  on,  (our  most  anxious  study,)  and  have  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions,  which  we  are  certain  will  be  found  correct :  1st.  That 
a  sheep  of  the  ordinary  Merino  breed,  v/eighiog  55  pounds,  is  just  in  nice 
condition  for  the  shambles,  and  will  produce,  at  the  melting  establishment, 
20  pounds  tallow  ;  and  for  every  pound  over  55,  four-fifths  will  be  tallow, 
2d.  Young  sheep,  say  two-toothed,  will  not  produce  as  much  as  four-toothed 
and  upwards,  of  same  Vv^eight.  The  following  results  were  obtained  from' 
six  flocks  of  diflerent  average  weight : 

"  Those  averaging  44  pounds  produced  15|  pounds  tallow  each. 

47  16f 

48  17\ 
52  19 
54  19i 
65                                 274 

"The  above  tallow  was  worth  28  shillmgs  per  cwt.,  which  brought  the 
average  value  of  the  lowest  flock  to  3^.  2d.^  or  7b  cents  each  ;  while  the 
best  reached  the  very  handsome  price  of  65.  lOe/.,  or  about  $1  60  each,  be- 
sides the  pelt,  which  is  usually  worth  35  to  60  cents  in  addition.  In  this 
country  the  hams  are  extracted  and  cured  like  dried  beef,  or  venison,  and 
find  a  ready  sale."  We  find  various  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  wool 
cropped  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  country.  Thus,  the  Cincinnati  Chron- 
icle thinks  the  wool  produced  in  Ohio  amounts  to  about  2,000,000  pounds 
per  annum.  In  Jackson  county,  Michigan,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  50,000 
pounds— worth  $12,000. 

In  Ohio :  '^  In  the  county  of  Richland,  200,000  pounds  of  wool  have  been 
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sold  during  the  past  seasoji,  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per  pound.'' 
''  Wisconsin  ivooL — There  will  be  shipped  from  Wisconsin  this  season 
50,000  pounds  of  wool,  the  clipping  from  25,000  or  30,000  sheep  in  the 
Territory.  A  great  portion  of  this  large  quantity  will  be  sent  to  market 
from  Racine,  a  flourishing  village  on  Lake  Michigan." 

The  Chicago  account  of  the  market,  under  date  of  June  23,  says  the 
whole  receipts  of  wool  the're  fgr  the  season  would  amount  to  50,000  pounds. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  quoted  by  another,  public  journal,  we  b:ive 
the  following  statistics,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  transcribe  :  The  basis  of 
the  calculation  is  the  year  IS36,  at  which  time  there  was  in  the  country 
12,897,658  sheep,  each  fleece  averaging  3J  pounds — making  41,917,324 
pounds;  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  same  year,  12,286,249  :  making 
total  amount  of  wool  in  the  country  54,214,573  lbs.  Consumption  estimated 
same  year,  51,000,000  pounds.  Excess  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool 
over  probable  consumption,  3,213,573  pounds.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  all  such  calculations,  a  reasonable  allov/ance  should  be  made  ; 
but,  taking  the  above  as  the  correct  data,  it  is  found  that  about  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  amount  of  wool  in  the  country  at  that  time  was  foreign,  the 
estimated  value  of  which  was  $1,270,000.  Since  then  importations  have 
fallen  off  gradually,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years,  while  in  do- 
mestic a  great  increase  has  taken  place.  The  opinion  of  the  increase  of 
sheep  varies  from  15  to  33  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  taking  the  minimum 
(say  15  per  cent.)  on  12,897,658,  in  1836,  up  to  the  last  year  would  give 
33,000,000  sheep,  which  would  yield  at  the  rate  as  above  107,250,000  lbs. 
of  wool.  This  year  we  have  at  the  same  rate  over  38,000,000  sheep,  and 
123,500,000  lbs.  wool ;  being  an  increase  of  16,000,000  lbs.  over  last  year, 
which,  even  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per  lb.,  would  on  the  whole  clip  amount 
to  $30,875,000.  When  this  statement  was  made,  there  was  not  taken  into 
account  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  which  at  present  have  a  great 
number  of  sheep.  They  increased  rapidly  last  year,  as  the  high  price  of 
wool  induced  a  speculation  in  sheep;  and  the  spring  being  favorable  for 
lambs,  the  increase  was  unusually  large  in  the  old  wool-growing  States, 
part  of  which  was  driven  into  the  new  States,  instead  of  coming  east  to  be 
slaughtered  as  usual.  The  cheap  and  fertile  lands  and  chmate  of  these 
States  make  them  well  adapted  for  raising  the  lower  grades  of  wool,  and  18 
to  25  cents  in  the  eastern  cities  would  remunerate  them  well,  as  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  very  trifling  upon  their  value,  in  comparison  with  oth- 
er articles  raised  in  the  west.  At  these  prices  the  foreign  wool,  which  is 
now  used  for  blankets,  jeans,  <fec.,  would  be  driven  entirely  from  the  mar- 
ket. This  would  not  be  all ;  but  we  would  have  England  and  France  as 
constant  purchasers,  as  they  would  prefer  our  wool  at  these  prices  over  the 
Mediterranean  and  Buenos  Ayres  wool,  of  which  at  present  they  are  large 
consumers.  The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  western  wool  growers'  at- 
tention. The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  will  have  to  grow  wool 
cheap  enough  for  export, as  we  will  have  more  than  we  can  consume.  Im- 
ports of  wool : 

1844.  1843, 9  mos.  1842. 

Cost  under  7  cents  19,157,839  lbs.  2,866,211  lbs.  8,427,099  lbs-. 
Cost  over  7  cents  130,161   '•  217,285   "  739,240   « 


Total        .         10,288,090  3,083,496  9,166,339 
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This  period  includes  from  October  1, 1841  to  January  30,  1844  ;  and  the 
table  shows  a  yearly  import  of  7,8355255  lbs.,  or  nearly  SjOOOjOOO  lbs.  under 
the  import  of  1844. 

The  English  papers  state  that  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
about  50U  bales  of  wool  were  received  from  the  United  States:  and  during  a 
subsequent  month  it  is  stated  that  1,500  bales  had  been  shipped  to  England 
from  New  York  and  some  other  ports.  The  importation  of  wool  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  1844,  was  as  followsr  ^'  Importation  of  loool  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1844. — By  an  official  report  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  find  that  the  total  quantities  of  sheep  and  lamb's  wool,  for- 
eign and  colonial,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1844, 
amounted  to  65,079,524  lbs.,of  which  5,402,098  came  from  Russia;  1,609,1 
099  from  Denmark;  21,847,684  from  Germany  ;  1,346.613  from  Portugal: 
2,818,353  from  Italy;  1,286,963  from  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  1,101,- 
284  from  Morocco  ;  2,197,031  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  2,765,853  from 
East  Indies  ;  2,186,291  from  the  States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  12,406,397 
from  New  South  Wales;  and4,411,804  from  Yan  Dieman's  Land.  The 
total  quantities  re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,924,- 
826  lbs.  Exportation  of  wool  from  the  above  countries  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  8,947,619  lbs.  Importation  of  other  wools : — The  quanti- 
ties of  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  lama  tribe  imported  during  the  year  1844 
amounted  to  635,357  lbs.,  of  which  47,848  lbs.  were  re-exported  to  Belgi- 
um and  France.  The  quantity  of  mohair  or  geat's  wool  so  imported  dur« 
ing  the  same  period  amounted  to  15290,771  lbs.,  of  which  97,529  lbs.  were 
re-exported." 

"  Exportation  of  woolen  manufactures,^— The  gross  total  declared  value 
of  the  British  woolen  manufactured  cloths,  &c.,  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year  amounted  to  £8,204,836.  Yarns  of  woolen  and  worst- 
ed, including  yarn  of  wool  or  worsted  mixed  with  other  materials,  1,271.- 
906  lbs." 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  raising  sheep,  &:c  ,  we  would  refer  to 
the  appendix  No.  26,  where  will  be  found  some  interesting,  papers.  Among 
these  is  one  on  sheep  husbandry  of  Kentucky,  by  Judge  Beatty. 

That  the  south  affords  great  facilities  for  raising  sheep  has  been  repeat- 
edly stated.  In  proof  of  the  productiveness  of  this  kind  of  stock  in  South 
Carolina,  we  find  it  mentioned  that  "  Leicester  lambs,  14  months  old,  from' 
the  fiock  of  Colonel  Wade  tlampton,  sheared  from  11 J  to  13;^  pounds  of 
wool ;  and  that  60  head  of  lambs  dropped  the  present  year^  and  shorn 
when  hot  weather  came  on,  to  relieve  them  from  the  oppressive  heat  of 
summer,  averaged  four  pounds  each."  In  the  appendix  No.  26,  above 
mentioned,  will  also  be  found  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Germany,  writ- 
ten to  this  office  by  Charles  L,  Fleischmann,  esq.,  (formerly  draughtsman 
in  the  Patent  Office)  respecting  the  fine-wooled  fleeces  of  Prussia.  Mr. 
Fleischmann  having  been  thoroughly  educated  both  as  a  scientific  and 
practical  agriculturist,  in  the  celebrated  Agricultural  Institution  of  Schliess- 
fieim,  in  Bavaria,  is  well  qualified  to  furnish  valuable  information  on  ail 
the  topics  connected  with  agriculture ;  and  the  large  collection  of  samples 
of  wool  which  he  expects  to  bring  over  to  this  country,  will  no  doubt  be  of 
great  value  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  the  opportunity  to  select 
fine  animals.  He  purposes  also,  it  is  believed,  to  lecture  on  this  and  kin- 
dred subjects  connected  with  agricultural  improvements  on  his  return  to 
this  city.  It  would  seem,  from  his  letter,  that  the  far-famed  and  long-cele- 
brated Merinoes  and  Saxonys  have  lost  their  repute,  and  that  the  FrussiaE 
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sheep  now  hold  the  first  rank  ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  have  the  "constant 
character."  Mr.  Fleischmann  will  be  able  also  to  give  niuch  information  as 
10  the  mode  of  keeping  sheep.  &.c. 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  Yt.,  gives,  in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers, 
the  following  account  of  his  management  of  sheep  :  -  My  mode  of  manage- 
ment is  this  :  1  assort  according  to  age  and  condition — the  oldest  by  them- 
selves ;  middle-aged,  young  ones,  &c.,  into  about  nine  different  jQocks,  sum- 
mer and  winter.  My  hay  is  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  white  and  red  clover. 
I  feed  from  12  to  14  tons  to  100  sheep,  which  is  the  principal  feed,  except 
for  my  stock-bucks,  oldest  ewes,  and  weakest  lambs,  to  which  I  feed  a  small 
quantity  of  roots,  with  mixture  of  corn-cob  meal.  I  feed  my  s.heep  in  the 
pure  air,  in  racks,  and  have  sheds  to  shelter  them  in  case  of  storms.  My 
ewes  and  rams  commence  breeding  at  tv/o  and  three  years  of  age.  The 
general  average  of  lambs  I  raise  is  97  to  100  ewes.  Last  year  I  raised  from 
132  ewes  the  same  number  of  lambs.  There  were  no  twin  lambs.  I  put 
my  buck  with  the  ewes  about  the  first  of  December.  I  put  the  buck  v/ith 
the  ewes  about  two  hours  each  day,  marking  him  on  the  brisket  with  red 
chalk  ;  and  then  what  ewes  I  find  marked  red  1  remove  before  puttingin 
the  buck  again.  At  the  time  of  lambing  they  run  in  the  pasture,  taking 
care  to  have  them  sheltered  in  case  of  storm.  The  live-weight  of  my  bucks 
over  one  year  old  is  from  115  to  145  pounds  ;  the  live-weight  of  ewes 
from  85  to  130  pounds.  Buck  lambs,  four  and  four  and  a  naif  month  sold, 
weigh  from  50  to  70  pounds.  1  sheared  last  year  530  fleeces  ;  the  average 
weight  per  fleece  was  4  pounds  14  ounces.  The  sheep  were  washed  in  a 
stream  of  clear  running  v/ater.  I  commenced  shearing  four  days  after 
washing.  There  were  51  yearling  bucks,  and  37  over  one  year  old.  The 
remainder  of  the  flock  consisted  of  stock  ewes,  one  and  two  years  old,  and 
a  few  wethers.  The  average  price  of  my  wool  last  year  was  46  cents  per 
pound,  with  the  exception  of  334  pounds  of  grade  wool.  There  has  been 
no  disease  among  my  sheep  excepting  the  grub  in  the  head,  which  occa- 
sions more  deaths,  in  my  opinion,  among  sheep,  than  any  other  disease. 
The  following  I  consider  a  sure  remedy  :  To  100  sheep  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  Scotch  snuff,  mixed  with  four  quarts  of  water.  Throw  it  up  each 
nostril  by  means  of  a  syringe.  This  operation  is  performed  by  cutting  a 
hole  through  a  board  large  enough  to  admit  the  nose  of  the  sheep  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  from  the  eyes.  It  keeps  the  head  perfectly  steady,  so 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  performing  the  operation.  The  average  weight 
of  my  wool  per  fleece,  this  year,  is  five  pounds  three  ounces.  It  is  still 
unsold.     I  sheared  this  year  587  fleeces. 

"MERRILL  BINGHAM. 

'•  Cornwall,  Vt.,  September  8,  1 845." 

The  following  relates  to  wool-growing  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  ;  ii  is 
communicated  to  the  Albany  Cultivator,  by  Messrs.  T.  &  I.  Harvey,  of  La 
Salle,  Illinois  :  "  But  a  few  years  since  we  emigrated  from  Yermont  to  this 
Slate.  We  soon  became  satisfied  that  wool  could  be  grown  much  cheaper 
here  than  in  our  ov/n  native  State.  In  1843  v/e  purchased  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  2,300,  and  drove  them  through  by  land  into  this 
region.  In  crossing  streams,  without  bridges,  we  managed  to  take  about 
50  to  the  water's  edge  at  a  time ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  two  j^hepherd's  dogs," 
would  crowd  them  into  the  river.  Then  these  two  dogs  would  go  and  aid 
the  one  that  was  left  to  guard  the  main  flock,  and  urge  them  all  up  and 
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into  the  stream  together.  They  would  all  swim  over  without  much  diffi- 
culty. They  travelled  generally  about  12  miles  a  day.  On  our  arrival 
home  we  let  and  sold  all  but  1,200.  Our  rule  for  letting  was  for  one  half 
the  wool,  and  one  half  the  lambs,  and  as  many  sheep  returned  as  let,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  wintered  them  on  prairie  hay,  and  a  very  httle  grain 
fed  after  the  month  of  February,  not  to  exceed  160  bushels  of  corn.  The 
first  winter  we  lost  about  60,  and  raised  over  400  lambs.  The  second 
winter  we  fed  part  of  the  flock  on  timothy  and  clover — the  balance  on  wild 
prairie  hay.  Those  fed  on  the  prairie  hay  did  equally  well  as  those  fed  on 
the  Enghsh  grasses.  We  met  with  considerable  losses  by  dogs  the  second 
winter  ;  otherwise  the  sheep  came  through  finely  without  grain,  except  to 
about  30  stock  bucks  v/intered  by  themselves  :  these  we  fed  with  a  little 
grain  daily  through  the  winter.  Our  flock,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  about 
1,050.  We  also  raised  this  season  over  400  lambs.  The  first  year  our  flock 
yielded  a  little  short  of  three  pounds  of  wool  to  each  sheep,  and  sold  for  33  cts. 
This  season  we  sold  for  27^  cts.  per  lb  ,  and  the  yield  increased  a  httle  over 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  fleece.  We  procured  good  rams,  in  Ohio,  at 
$10  each — said  to  be  full  blood  Merinoes.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
acknowledge  the  increase  of  our  second  clip  from  a  lot  of  64  lambs  got  by 
a  yearling  buck  which  we  ordered  from  Vermont,  from  the  flock  of  S.  W. 
Jewett,  said  to  be  a  son  of  his  stock-buck  Fortune.  Every  fleece  from  this 
flock  of  64  was  weighed  as  soon  as  shorn,  and  we  did  not  find  one  that 
sheared  less  than  4  lbs.  The  lot  averaged  over  5^  lbs.  One  lamb,  got  by 
this  young  buck,  and  out  of  a  ewe  we  purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett,  which 
dropped  in  the  month  of  April,  sheared  this  season  a  fleece  of  8  lbs.  15  oz. 
of  beautiful  wool.  We  therefore  have  become  satisfied  of  the  difference  in 
the  breeds  of  sheep.  We  might  have  added  that  these  two  Vermont  sheep 
bore  the  first  prize  at  our  State  and  county  shows  in  1843  and  1844.  We 
think  our  sheep  are  better  washed  than  we  used  to  clean  them  in  Vermont. 
Our  mode  of  washing  is  cheap  and  expeditious.  We  run  two  fences  ang- 
ling from  the  stream  where  we  wash,  to  guide  the  sheep  at  the  terminus. 
We  build  a  platform  over  the  river  ;  then,  by  the  aid  of  our  dogs,  run  them 
over  this  platform  as  fast  as  possible  to  give  motion  to  the  water.  They  are 
obliged  to  swim  about  four  rods  to  strike  the  opposite  bank.  Then  return 
them  across  a  shallow  place  below,  where  they  can  wade  the  stream.  We 
jump  them  off  this  plank  work  into  the  river  three  or  four  times,  till  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  In  this  manner  we  might  with 
two  men  and  two  dogs  wash  10,000,  if  at  hand,  in  one  day.  We  cut  wild 
prairie  hay  from  land  owned  by  government,  and  speculators  who  do  not 
occupy.  On  contract,  it  is  delivered  in  our  yards  at  $1  each  ton.  The 
yearly  cost  of  keeping  our  sheep  cannot  be  over  30  cts,  per  head.  One 
boy  we  employ  the  year  at  $8  per  month.  He  has  the  sole  charge  of  the 
flock,  with  the  aid  of  two  shepherd's  dogs,  which  we  could  not  do  without. 
They  aid  in  yarding  them  nights,  and  keep  off  the  small  prairie  wolf.  A 
Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Mitchel  raises  and  trains  these  shepherd  dogs, 
from  a  pair  of  Scotch  collies,  im.ported  by  Murray  6c  Co.  He  sells  his  pup- 
pies at  about  $4  each.     Yours,  (fee, 

"TRUMAN  (fe  ISAAC  HARVEY. 
"La  Salle,  III.,  September  25,  1845." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished agriculturist  De  Raumer  on  the  effects  produced  by  an  equal 
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quantity 

of  several  substances  in  increasing  the  flesh,  tallow,  and  wool  of 

sheep. 

Increased  the  weight  ( 

Df    Produced 

Produced 

■  . 

the  liviDg  ani 

mal. 

wool. 

tallow. 

1,000  pounds  potatoes  raw,  with  salt 

46i  lbs. 

6^  lbs. 

12^^  Us. 

Do 

potatoes  raw,  without  salt       44 

H 

11.; 

Do 

mangel  wurzel,  raw 

381 

5i 

6. 

Do 

wheat 

-  155" 

13 

59  r 

Do 

oats 

-  146 

10 

421 

Do 

barley- 

-  139 

114 

60 

Do 

peas 

-  134 

144 

41 

Do 

rye,  with  salt 

-  133 

14 

35 

Do 

rye,  without  salt    - 

-     90 

224 

43 

Do 

meal,  wet  - 

.  129 

13* 

174 

Do 

buckwheat 

-  120 

10 

33 

These  results  are  said  to  agree  with  those  of  De  Bombasle,  and  with 
those  of  a  number  of  other  agriculturists. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  sheep  may  be  noticed  also  the  efforts  that 
are  making  to  introduce  the  alpaca  into  this  country.  Governor  Paine,  of 
Vermont,  it  is  stated,  has  sent  for  a  pair  of  these  animals,  to  make  trial  of 
them ;  and  we  see  it  mentioned,  likewise,  that  an  association  is  formed  in 
New  York  city  which  intends  to  appropriate  some  ^4,000  or  $5,000  to  the 
same  object.     The  Nashville  Agriculturist,  too,  has  the  following  notice : 

''A  company  has  been  formed  among  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
farmers  of  Bourbon  county  to  import  several  alpacas  immediately  into  this 
State.  The  shares  are  all  taken,  and  the  money  paid  in.  A  man  has  been 
chosen,  and  an  agreement  made  with  him  to  start  before  Christmas  to  South. 
America  for  them ;  so  that,  within  the  next  year,  you  may  count  with  cer- 
tainty upon  seeing  this  most  interesting  and  important  experiment  tested  in 
Kentucky,  by  Kentucky  farmers,  to  an  extent  and  in  a  manner  that  must 
insure  success,  if  our  climate  is  at  all  suited  to  the  constitution  of  this  most 
valuable  animal.  Before  I  write  to  you  again,  I  hope  to  see  some  of  the 
company,  and  to  be  able,  in  my  next,  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  and  par- 
ticular account  of  this  important  movement."^ — Nashville  Agriculturist. 

The  following  fact  shows  the  importance  of  this  movement  to  introduce 
the  alpaca  into  ©nr  country,  both  at  the  north  and  south  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  our  climate  will  be  well  adapted  to  them,  and  that  they  may 
also  prove  to  us  a  source  of  national  wealth.  The  cloth  manufactured  from 
their  wool  is  now  well  known  in  the  list  of  our  cloths.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  W.  Dawson 
stated  that  six  years  before,  he  brought  before  that  society  a  subject  that  re- 
ceived its  countenance  in  an  especial  manner ;  which  was,  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  discover  means  for  consuming  a 
wool  of  a  silken  texture  in  a  manufactured  state,  and  also  to  prepare  the 
landed  gentry  and  farmers  to  naturalize  the  animal  called  the  alpaca,  a  spe- 
cies of  sheep  that  eat  that  which  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  common  sheep, 
<fec.,  reject.  He  added  :  "  The  manufacturers  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectation,  and  the  naturalization  also.  The  former  has 
created  a  national  wealth 'of  £3,000,000  to  £5,000,000  per  annum;  the 
latter  is  progressing  rapidly.  I  have  proved  that  these  mountain  rangers 
can  be  domiciled  in  our  own  country,  though  brought  from  beyond  the 
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Andes  mountains  in  Peru.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  my  own  lands 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  wildest  districts  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  already  a  company  is  on  the  tapis  to  bring  over  10,000  of  tnose  ani- 
mals for  the  national  good."  He  said  that  the  race  was  nearly  extinct  in 
Peru,  and  therefore  it  was  desirable  to  bring  it  over  to  the  British  isles  j 
their  wool  approaching  silk,  and  their  flesh  being  improved  by  English  air 
and  pasture.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  wearing  royal  robes  from 
the  wool  of  some  bred  in  Windsor  Park.  And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
^'■in  ten  years  these  animals  loill  add  £20,000,000  joer  annum  to  the  na- 
tional wealthP 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  has  the  following  notice  of  the  attempts  to  do- 
mesticate  the  alpaca  in  Great  Britain;  which  seems  to  afford  strong  hope 
that  the  animal,  when  introduced  here,  will  succeed  : 

*'  The  alpaca. — It  may  be  satisfactory  to  persons  interested  in  the  natu- 
ralization of  this  useful  animal  in  the  British  isles  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
latest  experiments  have  been  singularly  successful,  fully  establishing  the  fact 
that  upon  our  soil  the  fleece  improves  in  quality  and  in  weight.  G.  A. 
Stirling,  esq.,  of  Craigbarnet  Place,  (Lennoxtown,)  near  Glasgow,  lately  sent 
15  lbs.  to  Yorkshire,  the  residue  of  two  fleeces  clipped  last  year,  the  quality 
of  which,  although  not  finer  than  the  best  sorts  imported,  was  neverthe- 
less more  glossy,  and  of  one  uniform  jet  color.  This  small  parcel  was 
since  spun  by  Mr.  James  Wliitley,  of  Morton  mills,  and  manufactured  by 
Gregory  Brothers,  of  Shelf,  into  a  web  of  thirty  yards,  mixed  with  ruby 
silk,  the  figure  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  (dueen's  pattern,)  on  alternate 
stripes  of  black  and  ruby.  This  is  the  second  instance  of  home-grown 
Alpaca  being  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  first  having  been  thedueen's^ 
in  last  December.  About  two  months  ago,  Sir  Robert  Heron,  M.  P.,  of 
Stubton,  near  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  sent  down  a  black  fleece,  just  shora 
on  his  own  estate,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  mercantile  value,  whichj 
by  professional  men,  v/as  pronounced  the  most  splendid  they  had  ever  seen. 
It  weighed  17  lbs,,  a  most  extraordinary  weight ;  the  fleece  in  Peru  seldom^ 
or  ever,  exceeding  10  lbs.  This  remarkable  specimen  of  home-grown  was 
sold  to  Messrs.  Gregory  Brothers  at  25.  per  lb.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Robert 
forwarded  to  the  manufacturers  a-  machurga  fleece,  white,  and  weighing  8 
lbs.,  clipped  from  the  hybrid,  obtained  by  crossing  the  lama  with  the  alpaca. 
This  animal  was  imported  from  Peru,  and  purchased  at  Liverpool  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  and  may  justly  be  considered  a  curiosity,  as  being  a  rare 
specimen  among  us.  In  Peru  this  mixture  is  frequent ;  but,  like  the  mule, 
the  ofispring  is  barren,  and  never  used  unless  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The 
fleece  in  question  possesses  some  of  the  properties  of  the  alpaca,  such  as  its 
length,  and  a  partial  glossiness,  mixed  with  the  harsh  hair  and  kemp  of  the 
lama,  which,  of  course,  is  not  a  wool-bearing  animal.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  alpaca  fleece  is  so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
mercantile  value  can  be  set  upon  it.  Samples  of  the  three  fleeces,  above 
m.entioned,  together  with  patterns  of  the  (Queen's  textures,  including  her 
favorite  plaid,  have  been  deposited  at  the  Polytechnic." 

Hogs,  also,  form  an  important  item  in  the  agricultural  productions  of  our 
country ;  as  the  raising  of  swine  is  closely  connected,  in  many  parts  of  the 
land,  with  farming  operations.  A  variety  of  articles  relating  to  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  appendix  No.  27.  A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says, 
that,  taking  the  census  of  1839  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  there  were 
26,30i;293  hogs  in  the  United  States,  which,  at  180  lbs.  average  for  each, 
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and  allowing  them  to  be  worth  $3  50  per  cwt.,  their  value  would  be  not 
less  than  $160,000,000,  or  three  times  the  entire  cotton  crop  for  the  year 
1845.     He  supposes  that,  in  the  western  States,  commerce  consumes  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  number,  though  a  less  proportion  probably  would 
apply  to  the  whole  United  States.     He  then  enters  into  several  comparisons, 
and,  taking  McGregor's  statistics  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  number  of 
swine  in  all  Europe,  calculating  on  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  table 
he  gives  for  1828,  were  as  follows  : 

Russia  -..---.     16,380,000 

Austria  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      6,050,000 

Great  Britain  -...--      5,775,000 

France  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      4,950,000 

Italian  States  -...--      2,750,000 

Bavaria 1,650,000 

INetherlands 1,540,000 

Prussia 1,645,000 

Sweden  ...-..-       1,320,000 

Spain  .......       1,100,000 

Portugal         -  -  -  -  -  -  -         770,000 

All  other  States  -  -  -  -  -       '      -      2,348,000 


Total 46,278,000 

Thus  it  seems  that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  with  a  population 
of  120,000,000  of  people,  have  only  as  many  swine  as  the  United  States  with 
only  20,000,000.  •  Eight  western  States,  with  a  population  of  only  6,000,000, 
have  as  many  as  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia,  with  75,000,000.  The 
proportion  of  swine  in  the  United  States  is  to  Prussia  as  6  to  1 ;  Austria,  9 
to  1  :  Great  Britain,  7  to  1 ;  France,  10  to  1 ;  Spain,  16  to  1. 

It  is  said  in  one  of  the  pubhc  journals,  that  "  A  gentleman  in  the  trade, 
just  from  Cincinnati,  says  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  there  in  Novem- 
ber will  be  at  least  70,000.  There  is  a  strong  body  of  eastern  men  on  the 
ground  buying.  It  was  estimated  that  Kentucky  would  turn  out  90,000, 
against  45,000  last  year.  Many  hogs  were  being  driven  from  the  south  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  corn."  An  article  in  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, quoted  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  earnestly  advocates  the  advantages  of 
feeding  and  fattening  hogs  of  a  younger  age  than  is  commonly  practisedo 
He  makes  his  calculations  as  follows: 

"  The  pigs  used  for  experiment  were  of  three  Utters,  from  my  own  pig- 
gery, viz: 

"  A,  three  pigs,  half  Chinese  and  half  Berkshire, 

"  B,  three  pigs,  half  grass  and  half  Berkshire. 

••  C,  three  pigs,  of  same  family  as  B,  but  a  subsequent  litter. 
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Class. 


Farrowed. 


Oct.   10, '42 


Oct.  22, '43 


April  10,  '44 


Slauffhtered. 


Dec.  17,  '44 


Do. 


Do. 


Age. 


Weight 
dressed. 


14  m.  7  days, 
or  433  days. 

13  m.  26  days, 
or  421  days. 

7  m.  27  days, 
or  241  days. 


Average. 


Gain  of 

weight  per 

day  during 

life. 


11 


1 5 1  I 


16A 


"The  pigs  of  class  A  had  not  the  advantage  of  sucklings,  the  sow  having 
died  in  the  act  of  parturition.  They  are  an  encouraging  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  care  and  attention  for  a  ksv  days  after  birth.  Each  class 
was  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  attended 
by  the  same  swineherd.  B  and  C  were  weaned  at  6  weeks  old,  and,  till 
then,  at  no  expense  for  food.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  truth  of  my 
hypothesis,  let  us,  from  the  whole  age  of  B,  421  days,  and  the  whole  age  of 
C,  241  days,  deduct  the  age  when  weaned,  (42  days.)  and  we  shall  have  the 
time  fed  of  B,  379  days,  and  of  C,  199  days.  Again,  let  us,  from  the 
average  weight  of  B,  313  pounds,  and  the  average  weight  of  C,  249  pounds, 
deduct  the  presumed  weight  if  slaughtered  when  weaned,  (20  pounds,) 
which  gives  the  weight  gained  by  B  during  the  feeding,  293  pounds,  and 
ofC,  223  pounds. 

0,  199  days,  229  lbs.  1  dayz=:18/^  ounces. 

B,  379  days,  293  lbs,  1  day=12^4     do. 


Extra  gain  of  C  per  day, 


6y\  ounces. 


•'  But  another  and  more  common  sense  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  B  was 
fed  a  little  over  6  months,  and  gained  229  pounds.  Difference  for  6  months' 
feed  only  64  pounds.  Superadded  to  these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
B,  from  6  months  to  12  months'  feeding  age,  consumed  much  more  food 
than  C  consumed  from  0  to  6  months;  consequently,  that  B,  during  his 
whole  feeding  time,  consumed  more  than  double  the  quantity  that  O  con-' 
sumed  during  his  whole  feeding  time.  Ergo,  that  C  was  about  100  per 
cent,  more  profitable  than  B." 

In  the  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser  a  statement,  by  way  of  calculation  of  the 
comparative  advantage  of  raising  stock  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  is  made 
respecting  the  profits  of  raising  hogs  in  Alabama,  which  would  seem  to  re- 
commend this  object  of  enterprise  to  the  planters  of  that  State.  The  writer 
bases  his  views  on  a  farm  employing  10  hands,  and  already  stocked  for 
operation.  He  says  :  -^  In  Kentucky  it  would  require  a  landed  property  of 
325  acres;  which  would  cost,  at  $15  per  acre,  $4,875.     The  ten  hands 


would  cost  $5^000.     Capital  invested, 


19,875. 


In  this  farm  there  would 
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be  300  acres  of  open  land ;  25  remaining  wood,  for  convenience.  The  300 
acres  of  improved  land  would  be  cultivated  in  the  following  proportions : 
50  acres  in  corn  ;  125  in  oats  and  rye  ;  125  in  clover  and  bluegrass ;  and 
20  in  artichokes.  This  would  be  the  labor  of  10  hands,  which  would  only 
provide  food  sufficient  to  raise  300  hogs  of  one  year  old.  The  300  acres  of 
bluegrass,  clover,  oats,  and  rye,  would  receive  300  pigs,  and  pasture  th.em 
from  the  1st  of  May  until  the  1st  October.  It  would  then  take  all  the  arti- 
chokes and  corn  that  would  be  made  to  feed  the  300  hogs  from  the  1st  of 
October  to  the  1st  of  May— seven  months,  (part  of  the  corn  having  to  be  fed 
to  the  pigs  while  on  pasture.)  The  hogs  now  one  year  old  would  weigh 
150  lbs.  each,  and  would  make  4,500  lbs"  of  pork  ;  which,  at  $2  50  per  100 
pounds,  would  bring  to  the  owner  $1,122,  sold  in  Kentucky.  In  Alabama 
it  would  require  a  landed  property  of  the  same  number  of  acres  as  that  of 
Kentucky.  Let  us  now  see  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  profits  of  the 
capital  invested.  The  325  acres  of  land  calculated  for  a  farm  of  this  de- 
scription can  be  purchased  in  Alabama  at  $8  per  acre,  which  would  make 
a  cost  of  ^2,600.  The  ten  negroes  cost  the  same  as  in  Kentucky,  $5,000. 
The  cost  of  the  land  and  negroes  in  Alabama  would  be  $7,600— $2,750 
less  than  the  outfit  in  Kentucky.  Of  the  325  acres  there  would  be  300 
acres  in  culture ;  40  acres  in  corn  and  cow-peas ;"  125  acres  in  sweet  pota- 
toes ;  25  acres  in  ground  peas ;  and  100  in  rye  and  oats.  This  would 
furnish  food  sufficient  for  700  hogs.  The  25  acres  in  ground  peas  would 
receive  700  pigs  the  1st  of  September,  and  furnish  them  with  food  for  two 
months,  ending  1st  November.  The  125  acres  in  sweet  potatoes  would 
yield,  at  250  bushels  per  acre,  31,250  bushels,  which  would  alone  feed  the 
700  hogs  one  year,  allowing  4  quarts  per  day  for  each  hog,  which  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  food  for  them  one  year.  The  corn,  rye,  and  oats 
would  be  a  reserve;  and  the  Alabama  farm  of  300  acres  in  cultivation  would 
yield  700  head  of  hogs  of  one  year  old,  weighing  150  pounds  each,  making 
105,000  pounds  of  pork  ;  which,  at  $3  per  cwt.,  would  bring  to  the  owner 
$3,150  :  showing  a  proceed  of  $2,028  more  than  the  farm  in  Kentucky, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,750  less  than  was  employed  in  Kentucky  !  The  above 
is  made  upon  a  supposition  that  the  hogs  are  to  be  kept  in  an  enclosure  and 
not  suffered  to  run  at  large — to  be  dependant  entirely  on  the  product  of 
the  farm  for  sustenance.  I  have- made  the  above  estimate  upon  my  own 
experience  and  information." 

In  the  last  report  some  observations  v/ere  made  in  one  of  the  appendices 
respecting  the  value  of  the  poultry/  raised  in  this  country.     Increasing  at- 
tention is  now  paid  to  this  subject,  and  new  kinds  of  fowls  are  introduced, 
and  improvements  are  making  every  year  as  to  breeding  and  feeding  them. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  are  found  in  the  agricultural  journals,  as  well  as 
[  in  volumes  especially  devoted  to  the  subject,   respecting  the  methods  of 
1  keeping  them  so  as  to  be  profitable.     That  it  is  a  profitable  business  there 
can  be  no  doubt.     A  single  statement  made  respecting  successful  experi- 
;  ments  will  show  this.     In  the  Cultivator  mention  is  made  of  one  of  these 
j  experiments,  to  ascertain  if  the  raising  of  hens   would  be  profitable,   by 
James  L.  Cox,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.     He  says  that  in   December  and  Jan- 
I  uary,  1844-45,  he  had  24  hens  and  1  cock;  the  eggs  hatched  well  in  this 
j  proportion — 110  set,  hatched  out  75  chickens.     This  was  previous  to  July 
!  1 ,  1845  ;  and  besides  the  eggs  set,  the  hens  laid  in  the  same  time  1.096  others. 
iThe  grain  eaten  amounted  to  $4  25  for  six  months.     He  was  prevented, 
1  by  absence,  from   keeping  an  account    for  a  whole  year.     W.  Todd,  of 
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Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  gives  the  following  statement  in  the  New  York 
Farmer:  ^' From  the  1st  of  April,  1844,  to  April,  1845,  my  hens,  25  m 
number,  have  consumed  26  bushels  of  corn,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  which 
amounts  to  $19  55,  during  which  time  I  have  sold  m  market  242  dozen  of 
ergs,  averamns;  15  cents  per  dozen,  which  amounts  to  $36  oO  ;  rio  account 
being  made  of^hose  used  in  the  family.  I  have  also  sold  P  worth  of 
chickens-in  all  amounting  to  $40  30.  Here,  then,  I  have  left  |20  75 
dear  profit."  Phihp  Smith,  jr.,  in  the  Cultivator  for  May,  1845  says: 
"  The  result  for  one  year  ending  the  1st  December,  1844,  is  as  follows :      Jj 

Poultry  establishment.  " 

35  bens   -            -  -  $4  38  88  hens    -            -  "  $1}  f^ 

1  topknot  cock  and  hen  -  100  1  topknot  cock  and  hen  -  100 

Grain  for  feeding  -  -  18  67  3,115  eggs             -  -  33  45 

Rent  of  yard        -  -  15  00 


44  46 


Cost 


.  .    39  05  39<J5 

5  40" 

He  also  states  that  the  stock  hens  had  increased  from  35  to  88,  and  that  the : 

increase  is  53.  His  manner  of  keeping  them  is  this :  "  I  place  a  layer  of  saw- . 

dust  in  a  keg  :  then  pack  the  eggs  closely  to  each  other  with  the  small  endi 

down;  over  this  place  another  layer  of  saw  diist,  Packing  closely  to  and  ^ 

between  the  eggs,  where  they  do  not  touch,  and  so  on  filling  the  keg  ,  then^ 

head  It  up  tight  and  change  it  end  for  end  every  24  hours."     He  says  they| 

will  thus  keep  a  year  perfectly  fresh  and  good.  .    ,■  .u    t  ii„    ;„„, 

A  writer  in  the  London  Gardeners'  Chromcle  says  that  the  following! 

will  be  found  an  excellent  method  of  fattening  chickens  :  "  Set  rice  over  a i 

fire  with  skimmed  milk;  let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled  out,  then 

add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.     Feed  them  three  times  a  day  m  common 

pans,  living  them  only  as  much  as  will  fill  them  at  once.    Let  the  pans  be. 

well  washed,  and  set  in  clean  spring  water,  that  no  sourness  may  be  con-. 

veyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that  prevents  them  from  fattening     Give  them  cleaa, 

water,  or  the  milk'of  rice,  W  drink.     By  this  method  ^e  flesh  wU,  have  a 

clear  whiteness,  which  no  other  food  gives.     It  is  said  that  a  ponion  of 

animal  mixed  with  vegetable  food  causes  poultry  to  thrive  rapidly,  but 

they  should  be  confined  to  a  vegetable  diet  for  s^'"^ ''™%^^^?''^  h 'fiih  n 

killed.     A  quantity  of  charcoal,  broken  in  small  pieces,  and  p  aced  wilhmi 

reach  of  the  poultry,  increases  their  appetite  and  promotes  digestion,     boma 

papers  on  the  subject  of  poultry  may  be  found  in  appendix  ^o.  ^S. 

^  In  connexion  4ith  tUs  general  subject  of  poultry,  ^^O'^e  ^uo^    he 

following  method  of  preserving  eggs,  from  the   Boston  Cultivator,  whichl 

deserves  attention  :  "  We  have  seen  many  recipes  for  preservmg  eggs,  and 

have  tried  several  without  success.     They  have  been  saved  in  good  condiv 

•tion,a  yearor  more,  in  lime  water;  but  this  requires   much  skil ,  as  tha 

lime-water  may  be  too  weak  or  too  strong,  there  being  a  vast  diA^efence 'n 

the  quality  of  lime.     These  nice  chemical  preparations  may  answer  fo 

those  who  are  doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  but  for  common  domesti. 

purposes  they  will  not  answer.     We  put  down  some  eggs  in  plaster  of  Pan. 

last  July,  (1844,)  in  a  close  vessel.     First,  a  layer  of  plaster,  then  a  laye. 

of  eses  not  allowing  one  egg  to  touch  another.     On  top  we  put  a  fe« 

Lchef  of  Saslerthfn  coverfd  the  vessel  over  closely.    The  eggs  wer.. 
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fresh,  being  put  down  as  fast  as  they  were  laid,  or  within  three  or  four  days. 
They  were  placed  with  the  small  end  downward,  and  placed  in  a  dry 
cellar.  In  another  vessel  we  put  down  some  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  with  fine  salt.  Eggs  from  both  lots  have  been  tried  every 
month  from  January  ;  the  last  trial  was  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  (June, 
1845,)  when  the  eggs  had  been  put  down  nearly  eleven  months.  They 
have  all  proved  to  be  perfectly  sweet  and  pure  ;  and  at  the  last  trial,  the 
white,  in  a  raw  state,  had  its  natural  taste,  and  those  saved  in  salt  had  no 
perceptible  taste  of  salt.  The  eggs  looked,  when  broken,  like  recently  laid 
eggs,  excepting  for  the  last  three  months.  In  those  saved  in  salt,  the  yolk  ad- 
hered to  the  shell ;  on  this  account,  and  as  salt  is  liable  to  melt  in  a  cellar, 
we  prefer  the  plaster." 

In  one  of  the  public  journals,  we  find  the  following  article  on  the  egg 
trade  of  Cincinnati,  which  is  worth  perusal :  "  The  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  celebrated  pork  trade  of  that  city,  to  an  extent  which 
will  soon  sink  the  soubriquet  of  Porkopolis  to  that  of  Eggopolis.     It  is,  in- 
deed, enormous — beyond  computation.     One  firm   alone  (Townsend  & 
Co.)  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  shipped  'to  New  York  234 
barrels  of  eggs  ;  to  Baltimore,  70  barrels  ;  and  to  New  Orleans  3,976  bar- 
rels !     Each  barrel  contains  90  dozen  ;  which  makes  the  aggregate  ship- 
ments 4,624,400  eggs  !     During  the  year  ending  as  above,  the  egg  trade  of 
this  firm  amounted  to  $36,144  60.     There  are  five  other  houses  in  Cincin- 
nati engaged  in  the  business.     The  foreign  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati  the  past 
year  has  amounted  to  10,700  barrels  ;  which  is  963,000  dozen,  or  11,556,000 
eggs  !     The  aggregate  Value  of  this  trade  for  the  year,  according  to  the 
data  here  given,  is  $90,361  50.     The  business  is  a  very  hazardous  one, 
owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  New  Orleans  market.     In  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  for  example,  western  eggs  have  sold  there  as  high  as  $22  per 
barrel,  and  as  low  as  $3.     In  addition  to  this  export  trade,  these  establish- 
ments do  also  a  heavy  home  trade.     That  of  Townsend  &  Co.  supplies 
!;  regularly  five  steamboats  with  36  barrels  a  trip  ;  which,  at  12  trips  a  year, 
f  is  432  barrels.     It  also  furnishes  constantly  the  consumption  of  several  of 
!  the  largest  hotels,  which  use  at  least  260  barrels  per  year,  and  does  a  re- 
tail business  amounting  to  not  less  than  33  barrels  per  year.     These  several 
;  amounts  make  725  barrels  to  add  to  the  4,280  barrels  shipped,  which  gives 
-  an  aggregate  of  5,005  barrels,  or  450,450  dozen,  as  the  annual  trade  of  this 
!  one   house.    Besides  this,  the   annual  city  consumption  is  estimated  at 
1,213,333  dozen.     A  further  recapitulation  shows  the  following  results  as  to 
value : 
Value  of  10^00  barrels  of  eggs  shipped  from  this  port,  at 

$8  44^  per  barrel  -  ...  -     $90,361  50 

.Value  of  1,213,333  dozen  eggs  consumed  in  this  city,  at  8 

cents  per  dozen    ------       97,066  64 


Total  annual  value  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati    -  $187,428  14 

Among  other  objects  which  belong  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  our 
country,  or  connected  with  their  domestic  economy  of  the  farm,  may  be 
mentioned  bees.  'Great  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  few  years 
as  to  every  branch  of  this  business.  Numerous  hives  have  been  contrived 
and  patented,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  difficulties  of  hiving,  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  bee  moth,  to  save  the  swarms  alive,  and  to  sub- 
tract easily  the  honey  when  wanted.    Many  of  them  are  constructed  with 
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much  ingenuity,  and  seem  to  answer  valuable  ends.     In  the  Ohio  Cultiva- 
tor we  find  the  following  short  article  on  the  profit  of  bees,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  is  a  branch  of  business  which,  under  proper  management, 
promises  to  repay  those  who  engage  in  it :  "As  an  instance  of  what  can  be 
done  with  a  few  swarms  of  bees,  in  good  seasons  and  with  good  manage- 
ment, we  give  an  extract  from  a  statement  furnished  us,  when  travelling  in 
this  State  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Kinney,  of  Oberlin.     Mr.  Kinney 
commenced,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  with  five  swarms  of  bees — four  of  them 
in  Weeks's  patent,  and  one  in  an  old  box  hive.     The  debit  and  credit  ac- 
count stands  as  follows : 

Pi.rst  year.  Dr. 

To  Weeks,  for  use  of  patent        -  .  .  -  .      Jg5  00 

Cost  of  11  new  hives       -  -  -  -  -  -       16  50 

Sheet-iron  sides   -  -  ~  -  -  -  .  40 

Time  and  labor  -  -  -  -  -  -  -         6  00 

Total 


By  11  swarms  in  hives,  worth  $7  each,  (sold  some  at 
Amount  of  honey  sold      -  -  .  . 

Honey  consumed  in  family 

Total  -  - 


Profit  the  first  year  .  .  -  .  . 

The  greatest  amount  of  honey  obtained  from  one  hive  was  60  pounds  ; 
the  greatest  amount  from  young  swarm,  35  pounds.  In  the  spring  of  1842 
commenced  with  11  sv/arms. 

Had  8  new  swarms,  worth  (fotal)  -  -  ....    ^30  05 

Amount  of  honey  obtained,  515  pounds,  worth     -   .         -  -       56  65 


-  $27  90 

Cr. 

-  $77   00 

-  32  00 

5  00 

-  114  00 

27  90 

-  $86  10 

Profit  second  year,  (averaging  $7  85  per  hive)    -  -  -    $86  65 

"  Greatest  amount  of  honey  obtained  from  one  hive  was  82^  pounds  ; 
greatest  amount  from  young  swarm,  39  pounds. 

"  The  prices  above  stated,  for  swarms  and  honey,  are  those  at  Vhich  they 
found  ready  sale  at  the  time.  Mr.  Kinney  informed  us  that  his  bees  had 
suffered  very -little  from  moths  or  other  casualties,  since  the  use  of  Weeks's 
hives.  The  honey  has  been  of  the  finest  quaUty,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
quantity.  If  any  of  his  swarms  appear  weakly,  Mr.  Kinney  puts  two  to- 
gether in  one  hive.'' 

An  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Kelly,  on  the  subject  of  bees,  will  be  found  ia^ 
the  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Ellsworth — appendix  No.  1. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL,  SEEDS,  Ac. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  advancing  continually  every  year.  The 
great  principles  on  which  tillage  should  1^  conducted,  the  economical  re- 
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lations  of  one  part  of  farming  to  another,  are  undergoing  close  investiga- 
tion, and  the  elementary  con:ibinations  by  which  fertility  may  be  sus- 
tained or  increased  are  studied,  with  accurate  analyses  of  the  soil,  the  crops, 
and  the  necessary  alinfient  to  be  afforded.  Discussions  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character  are  going  on  in  the  various  periodicals  to  determine  the  com- 
parative  value  of  one  method  of  tillage  over  another,  and  how  far  this  or 
that  preparation  may  answer  for  any  particular  portion  of  our  country. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  largely  into  these  various  points,  but  it  may 
be  proper  just  to  advert  to  some  of  them,  and  touch  more  or  less  lightly 
on  others. 

One  of  these  is  the  rotation  of  crops.  Of  course  these  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  main  object  in  view ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  our 
farmers  are,  many  of  them,  very  negligent  of  the  great  principles  on  this 
subject.  They  go  on  cropping  year  after  year  successive  yields  of  the 
same  product,  and  yet  they  affect  to  wonder  that,  with  perhaps  increased 
diligence,  they  cannot  obtain  as  large  crops  as  when  they  begun.  There 
is,  however,  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  The  soil  calls  out  for  a  new  supply 
of  its  exhausted  materials,  which  some  other  crop  might  furnish,  and  which 
could  be  obtained  through  some  other  means  of  enriching  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject Boussingault  says  :  "  That  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  aUerna- 
iion  of  crops  where  dung  and  labor  can  be  readily  procured,  is  undeniable. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  plants  which  cannot  be  reproduced  upon 
the  same  soil,  except  at  intervals  more  or  less  remote.  The  cause  of  this 
exigence  on  the  part  of  certain  Vegetables  is  still  obscure,  and  the  hypothe- 
sis propounded  for  clearing  it  up  far  from  satisfactory." 

One  of  the  marked  advantages  of  alternate  culture  is,  the  periodic  culti- 
vation of  plants  which  improve  the  soil.  The  main  thing  to  be  secured  in 
the  rotation  of  crops  is  such  a  system  as  shall  enable  the  husbandman  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  vegetable  produce  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

The  next  point  which  we  lAay  notice  is  the  practice  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. The  consequence  of  this,  in  too  many  instances,  is  imperfect  tillage 
and  spare  crops.  Much  ground  has  to  be  gone  over  to  obtain  results  not 
more  remunerating,  if  as  much  so,  as  were  half  the  quantity  of  land  em- 
ployed. It  might  be  a  serviceable  work  if  any  one  were  to  make  an  accu- 
rate calculation  or  comparison,  embracing  the  additional  fencing,  the 
amount  of  additional  travel  to  and  fro,  and  time  thus  consumed  in  sowing, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  &c.,  the  crop  of  the  same  number  of  bushels  or 
pounds  obtained  on  the  larger  farm  so  cultivated,  and  a  smaller  one  tilled 
with  the  same  amount  of  manure,  <^c.  The  loss  thus  suffered,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  would  prove  a  considerable  item  on  many  a  farmer's  year-book, 
were  it  carefully  noted.  There  is,  however,  so  much  gratifying  to  human 
feelings  in  the  possession  of  broad  lands  that  we  can  hardly  hope  that,  till 
our  population  has  become  really  dense,  our  agriculturists  will  listen  to  the 
voice  of  science  and  true  economy  on  this  subject.  A  stinted  culture, 
spread  over  numerous  acres,  may  be  the  cause  of  lessened  prosperity 
to  many. 

The  subject  of  draining  is  one  which  is  now  commanding  the  attention 
of  the  agriculturists  both  of  our  owa  country  and  those  abroad.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  depth  of  soil  may  be  thus  increased.  The  system  adopted 
and  advocated  is  called  the  "frequent  drain  system,"  or  '^thorough  drain- 
ing system."    The  principle  is,  "  the  providing  of  frequent  opportuuities 
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for  the  water  rising  from  below,  or  falling  on  the  surface,  to  pass  freely  and 
completely  off."  Such  is  the  statement  of  Jam.es  Smith,  of  Deanston,  Scot- 
land, whose  works  on  the  subject  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Enghsh 
agricultural  periodicals.  He  says:  "  In  the  natural  circumstances  of  the 
soil  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  drainage  is  extremely  various,  from  that 
of  the  dry,  light  loam,  incumbent  on  deep  beds  of  open  sand  or  gravel,  to 
that  of  the  thin,  sterile  crust  of  soil  incumbent  on  massive  beds  of  imper- 
vious till.  In  the  former,  there  is  no  water  springing  to  the  soil  from  be- 
low, and  whatever  falls  from  the  surface,  in  the  shape  of  rain,  is  instantly 
absorbed,  and  passes  through  the  sand  or  gravel  to  some  outlet  at  a  lower 
level.  In  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  water,  whether  springing  from 
below  or  falling  upon  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  rain,  must  either  rua 
slowly  off  over  the  surface,  however  great  the  distance,  or,  in  the  event  of 
a  horizontal  surface,  must  remain  stagnant  till  evaporated  by  the  sun  or 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  On  such  a  sub-soil  a  sufficient  depth  of  ac- 
tive soil  can  never  be  long  maintained ;  for  even  if  trenched  and  enriched 
by  lime  and  dung,  it  will  bear  but  scanty  and  precarious  crops  ;  and  if  laid 
out  for  pasture,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  revert  to  its  former  thin  crust,  pro- 
ducing but  the  coarsest  herbage.  Some  soils  are  incumbent  on  sub-soils 
partially  or  slowly  pervious  to  water.  Such,  by  judicious  management, 
sometimes  produce  good  crops  in  favorable  seasons  ;  but  when  much  rain 
prevails  the  crops  are  neither  bulky  nor  of  good  quality.  Soils  so  situated 
are  unfit  for  wheat,  as  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter,  acting  on 
the  water  in  the  soil,  are  sure  to  throw  out  the  plants.  When  soil  is  imme- 
diately incumbent  on  open  rock,  especially  on  whin  or  greenstone,  which 
is  very  open  from  its  many  fissures,  the  land  is  uniformly  fertile."  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  says,  as  to  the  depth  of  the  drain,  that  30  inches  is  not  too 
deep,  and  that  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  men  are  in  favor  of  drains 
3  feet  deep.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  Scotland  by  the 
drainage  system.  The  following  testimony  to  the  utility  of  draining  we 
take  from  an  agricultural  journal : 

"  Tke  magic  effect  of  draining, — A  neighbor  has  a  clay  garden,  which 
has  sufficient  incUnation  to  carry  off  water  ;  still,  in  spite  of  a  large  admix- 
ture of  coarse  manure,  the  sunrise  would  bake  and  crack  it  open  in  dry 
weather.  Last  spring  he  cut  two  deep  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  garden, 
40  feet  apart.  The  result  is,  that  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  soil  ap- 
pears to  be  changed  from  a  heavy  tenacious  clay  to  a  light  and  porous 
loam,  on  which  the  drought  of  this  season  had  no  injurious  effect." 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  another,  viz  :  deep  or  sub -soil  ploughing. 
The  great  importance  of  this  has  been  thoroughly  tested  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country.  In  many  cases  it  has  proved  a  protection  of  the  crop 
against  the  effects  of  the  drought,  besides  enabling  the  farmer  otherwise  to 
obtain  an  increased  crop.  In  appendix  No.  29  will  be  found  an  account, 
by  Rev.  John  Jaffray,  of  Dunbar,  of  an  experiment  on  this  subject,  which 
is  decisive.  The  practical  conclusions,  the  author  says,  to  be  drawn  from 
this  experim.ent,  are  :  ''  1st,  that  deep  ploughing  increases  the  produce  ; 
next,  that  as  both  portions  of  the  land  used  in  the  experiment  were 
opened  up  eighteen  inches  deep  by  the  sub-soil  plough  for  the  crop  of  1837, 
the  full  benefit  of  that  operation  is  not  obtained  till  the  earth  so  loosened  is 
again  ploughed  up.  And  the  reason  is  evident ;  for  it  is  then  only  that 
the  soil  is  deepened,  by  an  addition  from  the  sub-soil  with  which  it  is  in- 
termixed, and  rendered  more  fruitful.    Lastly :  If  deep  ploughing  increases 
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the  produce,  it  increases  also  the  supply  of  vegetable  manure  ;  and  a  greater 
portion  of  manure,  added  to  improved  culture,  must  produce  a  progressive 
increase  of  fertility  and  of  produce."  Other  instances  are  the  following, 
which,  as  they  are  short,  we  subjoin  from  different  journals:  '■^ Deep 
ploughing. — We  have  occasionally  urged  the  importance  of  deepening  the 
soil,  by  turning  up  and  mixing  with  the  surface  small  portions  of  the  sub-soil, 
where  its  nature  is  such  as  to  produce  beneficial  effects.  We  have  known 
many  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  course.  Dr.  D.  H.  Rob- 
inson, of  Farmington,  Ontario  county,  New  York,  being  compelled  to  pre- 
pare a  piece  of  grass  land  for  wheat,  late  in  summer,  ploughed  it  very  deep 
— not  less  in  any  place  than  eight  inches,  but  averaging  nine  or  ten  inches. 
This  was  thoroughly  harrowed,  with  a  small  dressing  of  rotted  manure, 
and  sowed  upon  the  inverted  sod.  The  product  was  thirty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  on  land  where  twenty  bushels  are  usually  considered  a  heavy 
■crop.  Another  very  skilful  farmer,  of  our  acquaintance,  finds  so  much 
benefit  from  the  mixture  of  the  sub -soil,  that  he  considers  a  decided  ad- 
vantage  would  result,  so  far  as  raising  wheat  is  concerned,  if  six  inches 
of  the  surface  of  his  land  were  entirely  removed  and  carried  off.  Sub-soil 
ploughing  would  doubtless  be  useful,  in  such  cases,  to  a  certain  extent  ;  but 
we  would  more  particularly  recommend  thorough  trench  ploughing — one 
plough  to  follow  the  first,  so  as  to  loosen  and  throw  up  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  at^least  one  foot;  the  last  team  to  be  double,  and  attached  to  a  strong 
plough." 

From  the  Southern  Cultivator. 
Deep  ploughing. — Mr.  Camak  :  By  your  request,  I  give  you  the  result  of 
a  trial  made  by  myself,  last  year,  in  deep  ploughing.  Having  received,  late 
in  February,  several  varieties  of  wheat  distributed  from  the  Patent  Office, 
1  immediately  prepared  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  the  following  manner  : 
First,  1  ran  a  good  turning  plough,  and  followed  in  the  same  furrow  with 
a  long  scooter.  1  attended  to  it  in  person,  and  am  certain  that  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  broken  to  the  depth  of  both  ploughs.  The  wheat,  as  T. 
feared,  was  too  late,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  rust.  A  thick  coat  of  crab 
grass  came  up,  and  was  suffered  to  grow  until  August,  when  it  was  cut 
and  cured — making,  on  about  a  fourth  of  an  acre,  three  cart  loads  of  most 
excellent  hay.  of  unusual  length,  measuring  three  feet  and  upwards.  In- 
'deed,  it  was  the  thickest  and  most  luxuriant  plat  of  grass  I  ever  saw.  The 
land  was  without  manure  ;  the  season  was  unusually  dry— so  much  so  that 
?I  made  but  little  over  half  a  crop  of  corn.  I  had  another  piece  of  land  left 
for  the  purpose  of  making  hay,  which  I  know  to  be  a  great  deal  richer, 
^having  had  the  drainings  of  the  horse-lot  for  years.  This  received  one 
single  ploughing,  but  did  not  produce  grass  high  enough  to  cut.  These 
facts  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  product 
-of  the  two  pieces,  without  intending  it  as  a  comparative  experiment.  The 
result,  together  with  the  attending  circumstances,  satisfied  me  that  the  supe- 
rior yield  of  the  umnanured  piece  could  be  attributed  alone  to  the  deep  and 
ithorough  ploughing  it  received  in  the  spring. 

Very  respectfully.  WM.  RUTHERFDRD,  Je. 

CowPE:^^<5,  Walton  County,  March  21,  1845. 

Stirring  the  earth  is  likewise  said  to  he  very  beneficial  in  dry  weather* 
Experiments  on  this  subject  have  proved  this.    And  it  is  said  that  the  dews 
settled  on  the  newly  turned  earth,  and  imparted  moisture ;  thus  showing 
33 
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that  such  an  operation  has  a  tendency  to  attract  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
plants  which  lie  buried  in  the  earth.    It  is  thought,  also,  that  by  moving  the 
surface  and  keeping  it  in  a  light  and  porous  state,   it  is  enabled  to  resist 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  .  . 

A  writer  in  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  writing  on  this  subject, 
says  •  "  Pulverization  of  the  soil  increases  the  capillary  attraction,  or  sponge- 
hke  property  of  soils,  by  which  their  humidity  is  rendered  more  uniform. 
Gravels  or  sands  retain  little  or  no  water ;  while  stiff  soils,  as  clays,  which 
have  not  been  opened  by  pulverization,  either  do  not  absorb  water,  or  when 
by  long  action  it  is  absorbed,  they  retain  too  much.  The  depth  of  pulver- 
ization  must  depend  upon  the  soil  and  sub-soil.  In  rich  land  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  deep,  and  even  in  sands,  unless  the  sub-soil  contains  parti- 
cles noxious  to  vegetables  ;  but  very  dry  sands,  if  the  season  is  hot  or  dry,, 
should  merely  be  stirred,  otherwise  the  great  evaporation  of  moisture,  which 
would  take  place  by  deep  pulverization,  would  render  them  too  dry  for  the 
vigorous  growth  of  plants.  The  grand  object  of  deep  pulverization  is  to 
cause  the  soil  to  retain  heat  and  moisture,  so  necessary  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  vegetables  of  every  description.  Some  proportion  ought  to  be 
observed  between  the  depth  of  the  ploughing,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil,  and  the  quantity  of  the  manure  annually  spread." 

In  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  soil  may  be  mentioned  the  account 
of  prairie  cultivation,  which  is  given  by  the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,- 
and  which  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  1,  including  such  papers  as 
he  has  furnished  to  the  office  for  this  report. 

The  experiments  respecting  the  electro-culture  of  plants  do  not  seem  to 
have  resulted  favorably,  and  the  idea  of  its  proving  of  any  value  is  now  dis- 
carded by  the  best  agriculturists,  both  of  this  country  and  abroad.  Profes- 
sor Solly  stated  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  the  result  of  a  se- 
ries of  experiments,  which  in  some  cases  seemed  favorable,  and  in  others 
not.  "  Out  of  a  series  of  55  experiments  on  different  seeds,  21  appeared 
in  favor  of  electricity,  10  against  it,  and  25  showed  no  effect  whatever ;  and 
in  carefully  counting  the  whole  number  of  seeds  in  the  entire  series,  there 
were  found  1,250  of  the  electrified,  and  1,253  of  the  non -electrified.  In 
conclusion.  Professor  Solly  stated  that  he  felt  doubtful  whether  the  effects 
observed  were  really  due  to  the  influence  of  electricity." 

In  ihe  Electrical  Magazine  for  October,  the  experiments  of  Professor  Solly 
are  also  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney's  statement.  A  process  of  quick- 
ening the  germination  of  seeds,  however,  is  referred  to  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  our  public  journals  : 

'<  Important  to  agriculturists— electricity.— A  communication  was  read 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  England,  from  Mr^ 
La  Beaume,  in  relation  to  experiments  in  quickening  the  gerrnmation  of 
seeds,  invigorating  their  plants,  increasing  their  fecundity,  and  improving" 
the  quality  of  their  products,  by  means  of  elecricity.  '  The  means  I  have 
employed,'  says  the  writer,  '  are  not  atmospheric  electricity,  galvanism,  or 
electro-magnetism,  which  cannot  apply,  but  electricity  developed  by  a  ma- 
chine of  adequate  powers,  and  by  a  simple,  peculiar,  and  effective  process^ 
easily  understood  and  easily  used,  with  very  little  manual  labor.  The  lime 
required  is  on  the  whole  about  half  an  hour,  and  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
any  other  grain,  can  be  electrified  as  easily  as  an  ounce,  at  the  same  time. 
1  beo-  also  to  announce  that  this,  my  process,  applies  equally  to  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  impaired  vitality  of  old  as  well  as  bad  seeds,  to  the  revivification 
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of  withering  plants,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
fruit.  In  order  to  a  more  extended  trial,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
facts  I  have  communicated,  if  several  members  will  send  me  some  packages 
of  turnip  and  other  seed  1  will  freely  and  cheerfully  electrify  and  return 
them  in  a  day  or  two,  so  that  success  may  be  proved  by  an  impartial  trial 
under  yonr  auspices ;  and  I  shall  neither  seek  nor  receive  any  other  reward 
than  your  approbation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  diffusion  of  practical  know- 
ledge  for  the  public  good.'  Further  trials  by  Messrs.  La  Beaume,  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  others,  were  promised  at  the  next  meeting.  We  doubt  not  any 
American  can  readily  try  the  experiment  from  the  above  notice.  Its^im- 
poriance  certainly  should  prompt  them  to  do  so  at  once." 

A  discovery,  which  it  is  thought  may  be  useful  to  florists,  (fcc,  has  been 
made  in  England  by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnical  Society,  and 
which  is  both  curious  and  interesting.  It  relates  to  the  germination  of  seeds 
under  colored  glass.  "  By  this  it  is  proved  that  the  yellow  and  red  rays  are 
destructive  to  germination  ;  while  under  the  influence  of  violet,  indigo,  or 
blue  light,  the  process  of  germination  is  quickened  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  The  rationale  is,  that  every  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  its  so- 
lar source  is  a  bundle  of  different  colored  rays,  to  the  absorption  or  reflection 
of  which  we  owe  all  that  infinite  diversity  of  color  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est charms  of  creation.  These  rays  being  known  to  possess  diflerent  func- 
tions, the  light  which  permeates  colored  glass  partakes  of  the  character  of 
the  ray  which  corresponds  with  the  glass  in  color.  Thus  blue  glass  admits 
the  blue  or  chemical  rays,  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  yellow  glass  admits 
only  the  penetration  of  the  luminous  rays;  while  red  glass  cuts  off  all  but 
the  heating  rays,  which  pass  it  freely.  This  affords  a  very  easy  method  of 
growing  plants  under  the  influence  of  any  particular  light  that  may  be  de- 
sired." 

On  the  quantily  of  seed  to  be  used  for  an  acre,  there  exists  a  diversity  of 
opinion  ;  the  question  of  thin  or  thick  sowing  both  having  its  warm  advo- 
cates. By  the  subjoined  table,  prepared  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural journals — we  believe  of  the  Cultivator — it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  less  seed  used  to  an  acre  with  us  than  in  Europe.  How  far  this  may^ 
affect  our  comparative  crops,  may  be  worthy  of  attention. 
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A  number  of  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  cultivation  may  be  found 
in  appendix  No.  29. 

MANURES. 

The  great  facts  respecting  the  operations  of  manures^  it  is  believed,  are 
now  thoroughly  established.  The  constituents  of  soils,  of  various  grains 
and  vegetables  have  been  determined,  and  the  proportions,  in  many  cases, 
may  be  considered  fixed  with  all  the  precision  of  the  deductions  of  scierice. 
The  theory  advocated  by  one  or  another  may  not  be  free  to  every  mind 
from  objections  ;  but  the  bearing  of  particular  substances  in  the  production 
of  certain  results  is  readily  admitted.  It  is  considered  an  axiom,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  there  are  certain  substances  which,  when  found  in  the  soil, 
render  it  more  than  ordinarily  fertile  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  the  different  kinds  of  plants  or  vegetables  which  render  it 
necessary  that  they  be  allowed  a  particular  adaptation  of  the  soil,  and  its 
auxiliaries,  in  order  to  be  successfully  raised.  The  great  object  in  relation 
to  manures  now  seems  to  be  to  bring  as  much  efficacy  as  possible  into  the 
smallest  compass.  Ammonia  is  admitted  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in 
production  ;  and  to  fix  this  so  as  to  derive  its  fertilizing  power  to  the  crop, 
is  one  of  the  ends  proposed. 

in  preparing  and  preserving  manures,  as  it  has  been  said ,  the  rational  objects 
to  be  obtained  are,  first,  to  preserve  and  collect  all  matters  containing  the  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  constituents  of  the  crops  which  we  are  about  ro  raise ;  and, 
secondly,  if  the  matters  so  collected  are  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  imme- 
diately available  as  food  for  plants,  to  render  them  so  by  artificial  means. 
In  these  latter  cases  fermentation  is  the  great  operation,  and  this  may  be 
either  hastened  or  retarded,  accordingly  as  care  is  or  is  not  taken  in  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  in  adding  the  necessary 
substances  as  helps  in  the  process.  Various  methods  are  proposed,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  effect  the  object.  Both  science  and  practice  have 
determined  some  general  rules  ;  but  exceptions,  too,  will  exist,  so  that  it  need 
not  be  thought  surprising  if  experience  sometimes  runs  counter  to  the  viev/s 
of  even  the  wisest  in  these  subjects.  No  doubt,  also,  in  many  cases,  on 
closer  scrutiny,  it  might  be  found  that  the  conditions  were  not  exactly  simi- 
lar ;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  failure  may  be  the  result  of  a  deficiency,  or  an 
excess  which  has  been  overlooked,  or  considered  too  trifling  to  be  taken 
into  the  account ;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  case  may  be  termed  an 
exception. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  very  generally  entertained  that  the  %?/zc/ manures, 
which  have  been  too  generally  neglected,  hold  a  very  important  place  in 
the  means  of  enriching  the  soil,  which  are  at  the  command  of  the  husband- 
man. The  principle  is  universally  maintained,  that  all  manure  must  be  in 
a  soluble  or  decomposed  state,  in  order  to  act  either  proximately  or  indi- 
rectly on  the  plant  or  soil.  Though  applied  in  a  solid  condition,  yet,  by  mois- 
ture,  (fcc,  it  must  be  made  to  give  out  its  fertilizing  properties,  or  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  success  from  its  use. 

Professor  Liebig,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  on  the  action  of  manures  on  plants,  it  is  stated,  "  has  discov- 
ered certain  compounds,  <fec.,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  different 
states  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or  different  localities,  will  not  diminish 
their  efficacy."  In  his  pamphlet,  he  declares  :  "  I  have  found  means  to  give 
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to  every  soluble  ingredient  of  manure,  by  its  combination  with  others,  any 
degree  of  solubiiitj'',  without  altering  its  effect  on  vegetation.  I  give,  for  in- 
stance, the  alkahes  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  more  soluble  than  gypsum." 
•'  The  reason  why,  in  certain  years,  the  best  and  most  plentiful  manuring 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  is,  that  during  the  moist  and  rainy  springs  and  sum- 
mers the  phosphates,  and  other  salts  with  alkaline  bases,  as  also  the  soluble 
ammonical  salts,  are  entirely  or  partly  removed.  A  great  amount  of  raiu 
or  moisture  removes  in  the  greatest  quantity  the  very  substances  which  are 
most  indispensable  to  the  plants  at  the  time  that  they  begin  to  form  and  naa- 
ture  seeds."  Again  :  "  I  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  efficacious  ele- 
ments  of  manure  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  will  not  be  washed  away  ; 
and  thus  efficacy  will  be  doubled."  He  states  that  the  following  may  be 
considered  as  the  constituent  elements  of  a  powerful  manure,  applicable  to 
all  sorts  of  soils,  viz:  phosphate  of  lime,  found  in  bones,  (fee. ;  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  which  it  is  well  known  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
grains.  Alkaline  phosphates  also  are  important  elements  of  the  seeds  of  grass, 
peas,  beans,  &c.  The  Alkalies,  (potash  and  soda,)  sidphate  of  potash^ 
chloride  of  potassium,  salts  of  lime,  salts  of  ammonia,  decaying  vegetable 
matters,  which  contain  carbon,  are  also  useful.  He  thinks  that  an  artifi- 
cial manure  may  be  formed  to  supply  the  place  of  guano.  We  have  placed 
his  whole  letter  in  the  appendix  No.  30. 

That  he  is  mistaken  in  the  probable  speedy  exhaustion  of  guano,  we 
think  is  evident  from  the  official  report  made  to  the  Peruvian  government 
in  1842,  and  published  at  Lima,  under  the  authority  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. This  report,  it  is  stated,  gives  the  result  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
order  of  the  Peruvian  government  of  three  islets  near  Pisco,  in  latitude 
about  14<^  south,  called  the  Chinchas,  where  is  found  one  of  the  7nany  de- 
posites  of  guano  which  abound  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  to  an -ex- 
tent of  800  miles.  "  The  superficial  extent  of  the  deposites  the  surveyor 
found  to  be  1,554,406  square  varas,  (33|  inches  English  is  a  vara,)  and  the 
depth  to  vary  according  to  the  irregular  surface  of  the  rock  upon  which  it  is 
based  ;  but  making  liberal  allowance  for  the  points  of  rock  rising  above  the 
bed  of  the  general  mass,  he  calculated  an  average  depth  of  60  varas,  which 
gives  the  sum  total  of  93,264.360  cubic  varas.  The  cubic  vara  of  guano, 
as  found  in  these  deposites,  weighs  more  than  half  a  ton  ;  but  taking  no  ac- 
count of  the  excess,  we  have  here  46,632,180  tons,  which,  if  extracted  at  the 
rate  of  50,000  tons  per  annum,  would  last  more  than  900  years  ;  and  valued 
at  $50  per  ton,  amounts  to  $2,331,609,000,  a  sum  such  as  no  mine  has 
produced.'' 

There  are  various  other  places  where  guano  is  found  ;  but  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  are  not  of  equal  value.  The  Peruvian  and  true  BoUvia  are  es- 
teemed the  best :  after  these  the  first  quality  from  Ichaboe  ;  then  the  second 
quality  from  Ichaboe,  and  that  from  Saldanha  bay.  The  Chilian  is  an  in- 
ferior kind.  The  deposite  at  Ichaboe  is  mostly  exhausted.  It  is  stated  that 
guano  has  been  found  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ; 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  may  be  yet  found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ; 
also  of  Florida. 

The  principal  ingredient  which  gives  guano  its  great  fertilizing  power 
is  ammonia;  though  there  are  other  elements  also,  and  animal  matter,  to  be 
discovered  by  analysis.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  its  application  to 
various  descriptions  of  crops.  The  agricultural  journals  abound  with 
proofs  of  successful  trials,  and  the  books  and  treatises  on  manures  also 
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furnish  similar  evidence.  One  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  de- 
taihng  in  plain  language  the  experiments  made  in  different  crops,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Teschemacher,  of  Boston,  called  "  A?i  Essay  on  Guano.^^  Mr.  Tesche- 
macher  is  a  strong  advocate  for  its  use,  and  offers  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions, which  we  should  like  to  transfer  to  our  appendix  ;  but  the  work  be- 
ing a  copyright  one,  precludes  such  a  free  use  of  its  pages,  and  we  have 
not  time  now  to  condense  its  results.  We  have  placed,  however,  in  the 
appendix  No.  30,  a  letter  of  J.  P.  Norton,  from  the  Am.  Agriculturist, 
which  relates  to  guano  and  other  manures.  Also  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Pickett  to  the  National  Institute  on  the  guano  of  Peru.  A  remarka- 
ble case  of  death  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  guano,  furnished  by  the 
attending  physician,  will  also  be  found  quoted  from  a  public  journal  in  the 
same  appendix,  No.  30,  The  consumption  of  guano  in  Great  Britain  up 
to  the  1st  of  July,  1845.  is  thus  stated  :  "  Consumptiori  of  guano  in  Great 
Britain. — In  1841  it  amounted  to  500  tons  of  Peruvian  ;  in  1842,  to  2,000  ; 
in  1843,  to  5,000;  in  1844,  to  10,450  of  Peruvian  and  16,000  African  ; 
1st  July,  1844,  to  1st  of  July,  1845,  of  Peruvian  and  African  135,550 
tons— value,  at  £6^  average  per  ton,  is  £881,075,  or  ^4,291,160;  and  the 
stock  on  hand  (140,000  tons)  $4,368,000 ;  making  $8,659,160  expended  in 
four  years  for  one  species  of  manure."  In  the  London  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle for  June  23,  1845,  under  the  title  "  What  will  a  ton  of  Guano 
/produce^''  we  have  a  computation,  said  to  be  furnished  by  a  correspon- 
dent, as  follows:  Four  cwt.  of  gUano  per  acre  will  produce  of  turnips 
25  tons  ;  one  ton,  therefore,  will  produce  of  turnips  125  tons,  and  125 
tons  of  turnips  will  produce  31  tons  of  dung;  which,  at  the  rate  of  2^. 
Sfi^.  per  ton,  will  bring  £4  25.  125  tons  of  turnips  will  give  1,500  pounds 
of  beef — at  6c/.,  amounting  to  £^1  IO5.  Produce  of  1  ton  of  guano, 
of4l  125.     Again  :  Five  cwt.  of  guano  will  produce  of  potatoes  10  tons ; 

1  ton  of  guano  will  therefore  produce  40  tons.  40  tons  of  potatoes  will 
give  £50.  Produce  of  potatoes,  £50.  Produce  of  turnips,  £11  Vis,  Bal- 
ance in  favor  of  potatoes,  £8  85.:  sufficient  to  purchase  a  ton  of  guano. 
But  to  show  the  value  of  guano  in  its  true  light,  on  a  broader  view,  we  will 
suppose  that  there  are  h^^^  farmers  in  this  country  who  do  not  grow  their 
five  acres  of  green  crops.  To  effect  this  with  dung  alone  it  will  require 
(at  40  yards  to  the  acre)  200  cubic  yards,  which  most  farmers  can  manage 
to  raise  on  the  homestead.  Five  acres  of  turnips,  at  25  tons  to  the  acre, 
will  give  125  tons  ;  yielding,  as  above,  £41  125.  The  same  manure  dis- 
tributed over  10  acres,  along  with  1  ton  of  guano,   (20  yards  dung   and 

2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre)  at  a  cost  of  £10,  will  yield  double  the  quantity 
of  turnips  ;  which  turned  into  beef  and  manure,  will  yield,  at  the  same  ratio, 
£%Z  45.  The  profit  arising  from  a  ton  of  guano,  after  deducting  £10  for 
its  price,  is  £31  125.     This  is  the  profit  from  one  crop  only,  on  five  acres." 

It  is  well  known  that  guano  is  the  dung  of  fowls,  and  our  farmers  there- 
fore have  it  in  their  power,  by  saving  the  manure  of  their  poultry  yards,  to 
avail  themselves  to  a  considerable  degree  of^he  benefits  of  this  special  fer- 
tilizing substance.  A  bushel  of  hen's  dung  will  have  a  decided  effect  oa 
their  vegetable  crop  ;  and,  as  it  may  be  applied  to  advantage  in  a  liquid  state 
by  adding  water,  it  can  be  made  to  go  further. 

Some  of  the  poudrette  manures  are  also  valuable  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  appendix  No.  30  will  likewise  be  found  the  account  of  Mr.  Pell's  ex- 
periments with  prepared  manure,  read  by  him  before  the  American  Agri- 
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cultural  Association,  and  which  we  have  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the' 
American  Agriculturist.     In  the  same  appendix  we  have  likewise  included  • 
some  other  papers  on  the  subject  of  manures,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  we^ 
have  taken  from  various  sources.     Had  we  sufficient  time  and  space,  we  i 
might  insert  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  which  we  have  noticed  on  re- 
cord, as  to  the  efficacy  of  different  manures.    Bones,  salt,  charcoal,  nitrates, 
anthracite,  and  other  ashes;  lime,  and  a  great  number  of  other  articles,  are 
commended  for  particular  purposes.     Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  refuse 
which  may  not  be  made  valuable  for  this  object ;  and  our  farmers  have  yet 
to  learn  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  powers  at  their  command,  if  they  v/ill 
only  read  and  reflect,  and  apply  the  knowledge  they  may  thus  obtain  as  to 
fertilizing  their  lands. 

The  following  useful  suggestions  we  take  from  the  American  Agricultu- 
rist. It  applies  to  other  cities  and  towns  besides  New  York.  "  We  will 
make  a  simple  suggestion  to  the  public,  without  charge.  Insert  under  each 
aperture  of  a  privy,  drawers  made  of  wood,  iron,  or  metal,  two  feet  wide,, 
two  feet  deep,  and  any  required  length,  with  handles  at  each  end,  so  that 
they  can  be  as  easily  drawn  out  and  handled  as  those  of  a  desk.  Put  into 
these  drawers  peat,  mixed  with  a  little  plaster  of  Paris,  or  charcoal  dust, 
mixed  with  plaster,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  a  foot.  Thus  arranged, 
not  the  slightest  unpleasant  sm^ell  would  arise  from  the  privy;  and,  every 
week  or  fortnight,  carts,  with  tight  boxes  in  them,  should  call  at  the  house,, 
and  the  drawers  be  emptied  into  them.  In  this  way  the  yards  would  be 
purified  of  a  shocking  nuisance,  and  vast  quantities  of  poudrette  could  be 
weekly  manufactured,  for  which  any  company  could  well  afford  to  pay  the 
city  of  New  York  $1U0,000  per  annum.  Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  in  water, 
at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  to  a  barrel,  poured  into  a  vault  of  moderate  size, 
will  completely  disinfect  it.  Where  drawers  are  placed  to  catch  the  faeces, 
as  directed  above,  no  other  liquid  but  urine  should  be  emptied  into  them. 
Boussingault  estimates  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  a  man  at  618 
pounds  per  annum,  containing  18  pounds  of  nitrogen — a  quantity  sufficient 
to  grow  836  pounds  of  wheat." 

From  other  public  journals  :  "  Lord  Torrington  has  just  issued  from  the 
London  press  a  small  work  '  on  the  agriculture  of  Kent,'  in  which  he  says  ^ 
that  for  ten  years  he  has  never  failed  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  Swede  tur- 
nips '  by  invariably  putting  charcoal  in  the  drills  with  the  seed.'  He  pul- 
verizes the  soil  very  fine  before  planting,  and  scatters  (after  the  seed  are  in 
the  ground,  and  before  they  are  up)  a  top  dressing  of  common  salt,  at  the 
rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Wood  ashes,  bone  dust,  and  guano,  are  all 
used  in  Kent  for  both  turnip  and  wheat  crops.  Ashes,  coal  saturated  with 
urine,  and  salt,  are  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  fertilizers  to  be  had  in  . 
this  country." 

*'  What  7iext  7 — Sugar  recommended  as  the  cheapest  and  best  manure 
for  turnips  ! — A  writer  in  the  English  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  5th  of 
May,  says  :  '  Farmers  are  busy  in  preparing  ground  for  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, and  the  fallows  generally  are  in  a  forward  state.     This  is  the  period  - 
now,  and  from  now  till  June,  for  the  farmer  to  be  on  the  alert.     If  he  loses 
his  turnip  crop  it  is  more  his  fault,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  than  any  con- 
trolling cause.     His  motto  should  now  be,  to  keep  his  soils  moist  by  com- 
pression ;  and  the  seed  is  certain  to  germinate,  and  go  on,  too,  if  he  will  but  - 
supply  the  young  plant  with  the  necessary  food.     Sugar  will,  (now  the   = 
price  is  reduced)  I  have  no  doubt,  be  extensively  used.     I  speak  from  ex-  - 
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perience  when  I  say  that,  of  all  extraneous  manures,  if  one  it  may  be  call- 
•ed,  it  has  produced  more  visible  effects  in  the  least  space  of  time  than  any 
other  1  ever  used,  and  is  strictly  what  the  turnip  plant  requires  in  the  first 
4Stage  of  its  growth.  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  be  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  mixed  with  ashes.'  " 

Again,  from  the  Boston  Cultivator,  which  derives  it  from  an  Enghsh 
source :  "  The  waste  of  manure  from  the  farm-yard  (especially  the  liquid 
portion)  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark.  One  of  the  best 
constructed  yards  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  «//  the  manure 
raised,  is  that  of  R.  Spooner,  esq.,  M.  P.,  of  Brickfields,  near  this  city,  whOj, 
our  readers  are  aware,  has  a  fine  farm  of  from  150  to  200  acres  in  the  high- 
est state  of  cultivation.  This  farm-yard  has  excited  the  admiration  of  a 
correspondent  of  a  western  paper,  who  states,  upon  seemingly  good  author- 
ity, that  Mr.  Spooner  has  not  expended  a  shilling  for  manure  for  many 
years,  (with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  sum  for  the  lately  introduced  novel- 
ties, by  way  of  experiment,)  but  has  sold  much  farm-yard  manure  to  his 
neighbors,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  farm.  Although  he 
does  not  possess  an  acre  of  watered  meadow,  he  has  generally  hay  for  sale. 
In  the  centre  of  Mr.  Spooner's  farm-yard  is  the  manure  pit,  six  or  eight 
feet  deep,  covered  by  a  roof  and  surrounded  by  a  dwarf  wall,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibijity  of  any  water  getting  in.  It  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 
yard,  but  leaving  sufficient  room  for  a  carriageway  between  it  and  the 
building.  It  is  entered  by  an  inclined  plane,  wide  enough  to  back  in  a  cart 
opposite  the  approach  to  the  yard.  Into  this  pit  the  dung  from  the  stables 
and  cow-houses  is  promiscuously  thrown;  in  the  middle  of  the  side  contig- 
uous to  the  latter  is  a  well  and  a  pump,  which  receives  the  drainage  there- 
from and  the  stables,  which  is  pumped  up  and  spread  over  the  manure  by  a 
shoot.  The  surplus  liquid  that  is  not  absorbed  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a 
drain  into  a  receiving  well  in  the  stock  yard,  where  it  is  pumped  up  into  the 
liquid  manure  cart  and  drawn  out  on  the  mowing  ground  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  cut,  until  such  time  as  it  is  laid  up  again  ;  in  the  spring  it  is  other- 
wise disposed  of,  on  headlands  and  heaps  of  soil.  Liquid  and  solid  manure, 
prepared  in  the  way  above  described,  preserves  all  its  nutritious  qualities; 
the  one  is  not  diluted  with  water,  and  the  other  is  not  suffered  to  deteriorate 
by  overheating,  and  is  of  treble  the  value  of  that  made  in  the  common  man- 
ner." 

Again  :  -Mr.  Brown  finds  that  plaster,  applied  to  his  manure  heap  and 
his  stables,  has  added  50  per  cent,  to  the  strength  and  value  of  his  manure. 
He  sows  plaster  over  his  barn-yard  once  a  week.  Mr.  Brown  has  used  salt 
as  a  manure  with  great  benefit.  He  sows  it  broadcast  upon  wheat  and 
grass,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre.  On  grass,  he  would 
sow  it  in  the  fall ;  for  wheat,  he  would  sow  it  just  before  the  wheat  is  sown. 
He  found  that  three  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre  on  his  wheat  field,  occasioned 
an  increase  of  seventeen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  over  that  which  had 
no  salt.  The  soil  was  a  strong  loam,  with  a  stiff  sub-soil.  Mr.  B.  had  not 
tried  salt  to  kill  wire- worms." 

"  M.  Boussingault  made  a  communication  relative  to  a  new  ammoniacal 
manure.  Having  remarked  that  magnesia,  the  basis  of  which  has  always, 
been  regarded  as  injurious  to  vegetation,  was  found  in  the  ashes  of  all 
vegetables,  and  in  a  proportion  in  accord  with  the  quantity  of  phosphorus 
also  found  in  the  ashes,  and  of  that  of  the  azote,  which  enters  into  the  com- 
j)osition  of  plants,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  vegetables  must  assimilate  with 
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ease  and  advantage  the  ammoniated  magnesian  phosphate.  Being  de- 
sirous of  verifying  this  by  experiment,  he  planted,  on  the  1st  of  May  last, 
some  grains  of  early  maize,  which  had  already  germinated,  in  two  series  of 
pots,  into  the  half  of  which  he  had  poured  15  grammes  (about  half  aa 
ounce)  of  double  phosphated  salt  for  each  pot.  I'he  two  series  of  pots  were 
then  placed  in  the  open  ground.  During  the  first  twenty-five  days,  the 
vegetation  was  the  same  with  both  series;  after  that, there  was  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  pots  which  had  been  watered  with  the  phosphate.  On  the 
25th  July,  the  plants  in  them  were  double  in  height  those  of  the  other 
series,  and  the  diameter  of  the  stems  was  tv/o -thirds  thicker.  By  the 
25th  of  August,  the  proportion  had  diminished  :  the  height  of  the  plants 
watered  by  the  phosphate  was  then  only  one-third  greater,  and  the  size  of 
the  stems  double.  At  the  moment  of  their  coming  to  maturity,  the  phos- 
phated plants  bore  two  sound  ears  and  one  that  had  failed  to  come  to  matu- 
rity ;  the  other  plants  had  only  two  ears  each,  viz :  one  complete  and  one 
that  had  failed.  This  was  not  all ;  each  grain  of  the  ears  of  the  phosphated 
plants  was  double  in  weight  to  that  of  the  non-phosphated  plants.  M.  Bous- 
singault  concludes,  therefore,  (and  with  great  reason,)  that  the  salt  in  ques- 
tion may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  an  artifieial  manure." 

Mr.  Weller,  of  North  Carolina,  in  one  of  his  communications  to  the  North 
Carolina  agricultural  paper,  has  the  following  recommendation  for  im- 
proving the  land  : 

"  I  observe,  ere  I  close,  that  one  most  effectual  means,  as  1  have  found  by 
years  of  experience,  to  make  land  better,  is  that  of  covering  small  grain,  im- 
mediately after  sowing,  (but  if  wheat,  when  up,  and  at  leisure,  during  win- 
ter,) with  pine  leaves  or  straw  from  the  old  field  or  woods  an  inch  or  so 
deep,  spread  over  evenly.  I  have  frequently  doubled  my  crops  of  oats, 
wheat,  and  rye,  this  way.  On  that  part  of  a  field  thus  covered  and  shaded, 
twice  as  good  as  the  part  not  covered.  Besides,  the  ground,  by  the  after  de- 
eomposition  oi  that  vegetable  matter,  is  gradually  improved.  And  one  grand 
advantage  of  this  covering  of  small  grain  is,  that  even  sandy  land  (if  suffi-. 
ciently  rich  at  least)  may  have  a  clover  crop  thereon,  sown  with  or  after 
the  small  grain,  (if  wheat,  in  spring,  after  covering  in  winter,)  without  the 
usual  danger  of  being  burnt  out  by  the  hot  sun  and  dry  weather  of  sum- 
mer. Indeed,  I  have  found  such  repeated  covering  equivalent  to  marl,  and 
less  trouble  of  putting  it  on.  Where  pine  straw  is  not  to  be  had,  wheat 
straw  -or  other  litter  is  equivalent,  and  perhaps  better  for  wheat,  on  the 
principle  lately  discovered,  that  the  straw  or  litter  of  any  kind  of  plant 
makes  the  best  manure  for  th6  same.  Hence,  cornstalks  are  the  best  litter 
for  corn,  if  managed  as  before  stated."  In  connexion  with  this  subject  of 
manures,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  subjoin  the  following  statement  of 
the  analyses  of  different  crops,  as  they  show  the  constituents  required  for 
their  production.  With  comparative  tables  of  analyses  of  manures  and  soils 
of  various  description,  arranged  correspondingly,  the  farmer  would  be  much 
aided.  We  have  not  been  able  to  lay  our  hands  on  any  such  tables,  or 
found  opportunity  or  materials  with  which  to  compile  them;  though,  per- 
haps, by  long  search  they  might  possibly  be  obtained  from  a  great  variety 
of  publications.  Sprengel  has  the  most  extensive  analysis  of  soils  and  ma- 
nures of  which  we  know;  but  we  do  not  find  all  we  seek  there,  nor  in 
Thaer,  Veit,  or  Boussingault,  and  other  authors  whom  we  have  consulted. 
In  Burger's  Economy  of  Farming  may  be  found  many  tables,  as  to  soil, 
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from  Schiibler  and  Sprengel.    We  take  the  following  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  furnished  by  Mr.  Teschemacher  : 

"  The  EngUsh  agricultural  societies  have  voted  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  ashes  of  plants,  none  of  the  anal- 
yses yet  made  having  been  found  satisfactory ;  and  those  of  Sprengel,  as 
Liebig  justly  observes,  being  altogether  incorrect.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever,  two  German  chemists,  Messrs.  Fresenius  and  Will,  in  the  laboratory 
of  their  great  master  at  Giessen,  have  undertaken  the  analyses  of  ashes  of 
seeds  and  plants,  and  have  recently  published  an  account  of  them,  with  the 
methods  pursued,  and  the  precautions  taken.  Some  of  their  observations 
and  results  I  propose  to  give,  as  I  find  by  the  last  number  of  your  paper 
that  this  information  is  desired.  It  would  be  misplaced  to  give  here  the 
beautiful  processes  by  which  the  analyses  of  these  gentlemen  were  per- 
formed ;  the  results  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  satisfactory.  The  first  J  give 
are  5  out  of  10  specimens  of  tobacco  grown  in  Hungary,  on  land  in  various 
<listricts,  which  had  never  been  manured,  and  on  which  this  plant  had  beeti 
some  time  cultivated.  And  in  these  we  shall  see  illustrated  the  beautiful 
law  of  substitution  of  one  base  for  another,  which  may  be  wanting  in  the 
soil,  as  laid  down  by  Liebig.  It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  quantity  of 
potash  decreases,  that  of  lime  increases  ;  the  former  being  exhausted  out  of 
the  soil,  is  replaced  in  the  plant  by  the  latter,  which  is  in  plenty.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  this  substitution  must  cause  a  difference  in  the 
-quality,  and  is,  therefore,  a  subject  worth  studying  by  the  tobacco  planters 
of  this  country.  I  give  only  those  made  after  deducting  the  carbonic  acid, 
the  charcoal,  and  the  sand. 

Analyses  of  five  specimens  of  tobacco. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5, 

Potash      -            -  -  29.08  30.67  27.88  18.20  8.20 

Soda        -            -  -      2.26 

Lime        -            -  -  27.67  24.79  31.16  27.86  42.77 

Magnesia              -  -       7.22  8.57  7.31  15.73  13.93 

Chloride  of  sodium  -      0.91  5.95  9.34  11.41  3.22 

Chloride  of  potassium  -         -  -  4.90  3.92  8.53 

Phosphate  of  iron  -       8.78  6.03  6.39  6.80  6.07 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  hme  -  -      6.43  5.60'  6.43  10.11  7.96 

4Silica        -            -  -  17.65  18.39  6.59  5  97  9.32 


100  100  100  100  100 


Analysis  of  wheats  rye^  and  peas ^  (deducting  the  carbonic  acidj  charcoal^ 

and  sand.) 


Red  Wheat. 

White  wheat. 

Rye. 

Peas. 

Potash 

21.87 

33.84 

32.76 

39.51 

Soda 

15.75 



4.45 

3.98 

Lime 

1.93 

3.09 

2.92 

5.91 

Magnesia      - 

9.60 

13.54 

10.13 

6.43 

Peroxide  of  iron 

1.36 

0.31 

0.82 

1.05 
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Phosphoric  acid        -  -        49.32  49.21  47.29        34.5a 

Chloride  of  sodium                            _  _  _  3.7t 

Sulphuric  acid          -  -          0.17  -  1.46           4.9^' 

Silica           -            -  -            -  -  0.17 


100  100  100  100 


The  reason  why  the  charcoal  and  the  carbonic  acid  are  left  out,  although 
they  are  given  in  previous  analyses,  is,  that  they  may  be  considered,  for  our 
purpose,  as  accidental  ingredients,  inasmuch  as  in  most  the  quantity  depends 
on  the  texture,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bases  they  originate  in 
the  combustion,  and  depend  much  on  the  degree  of  heat  used.  The  ashes 
of  seeds,  so  far  as  their  composition  is  known,  consist,  like  those  of  the  blood 
of  man  and  of  other  animals,  chiefly  of  the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and 
the  alkaline  earths.  The  curious  fact,  moreover,  has  been  lately  observed, 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not,  in  all  seeds,  combined  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  fixed  bases.  The  seeds  of  leguminosae  and  the  conif- 
erse  contain  tribasic  phosphates,  (earth  of  bones  is  a  tribasic  phosphate.) 
The  seeds  of  cerelia,  also  buckwheat,  hemp,  and  linseed,  contain  bisadic 
phosphates.  This  relation  is  maintained  when  seeds  are  grown  in  different 
localities.  The  quantities  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  bases  of  these  seedsj„ 
leaving  out  the  unimportant  sulphates  and  chlorides,  are  so  nearly  alike, 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  substitution  of  bases  applies  also  to  the 
phosphates. 

Analysis  of  buckwheat^  barley^  oals,  Unseed,  and  sainfoin. 

Buckwheat.    Barley.        Oats.  Linseed.        Sainfoin^ 

Potash      -            -  -  8.74  3.91  12.9  25.85         6.75 

Soda         -            -  -  20.10  16.79          _              0.71       20.33 

Lime        -            -  -  6.66  3.36  3.7  25.27 

Magnesia               -  -  10.38  10.05  7.7             0.22         B,b7 

Peroxide  of  iron    -  -  1.05  1.93         1.3            3.67 

Phosphoric  acid     -  -  50.07  40.63  14.09  40.41       54.89^ 

Sulphate  of  lime   -  -  _  _            _               1.70         2.87 

Silica        -             -  -  0.69  21.99  53.03           0.92         1.10 

Sulphuric  acid      -  -  2.16  0.26         1.0 

Carbon     -             -  -  -  _  4.7 

Chloride  of  sodium  -  -  >          0.5            1.55         2.18' 

Phosph.  of  peroxide  of  iron  _  ._            _              -            3.31 

Oxygen  of  the  bases  -  11.96  11.70  14.95  12.76 

"  Analysis  of  maize,  by  Letellier,  at  Bechelbronn. — Potash  and  soda, 
3.(8,  and  loss;  lime,  1.3;  magnesia,  17.0 ;  phosphoric  acid,  50.1;  sihcaj 
0.8.     Total  100." 

In  this  connexion,  we  may  also  add  some  articles  relating  to  the  methods 
of  planting  various  crops  together,  (fcc.  We  have  already  furnished  some 
examples  under  the  head  of  an  individual  product.  But  there  are  others 
which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  appear  to  come  in  better  with 
this  part  of  the  report  than  in  any  other.  We  shall  throw  a  portion  of 
them  hit!  the  app  >::dix  No.  29.  The  account  rendered  by  John  Jones,  of< 
Wheatland,  Delaware,  respecting  his  farming  operations,  is  an  interesting 

♦  Phosphate  of  lime. 
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one.  His  farm,  to  which  he  removed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1834,  and 
which  contained  360  acres  in  Delaware,  and  30  acres  in  Maryland,  when 
he  entered  upon  it  was  in  a  very  poor  state,  and  scarcely  paid  six  per  cent, 
on  the  purchase  money.  In  1837  he  commenced  liming  it,  and,  up  to 
1839,  put  on  12,000  bushels  of  lime,  at  a  cost,  at  the  kilns,  of  20  to  22  cents 
per  bushel.  By  1840,  he  saw  and  felt  the  good  effects  of  the  lime,  and  de- 
termined to  go  on  and  complete  the  first  dressing  of  all  his  arable  lands,  as 
well  as  another  farm  of  380  acres.  He  purchased  10.000  bushels  of  lime, 
at  17  cents  per  bushel.  Previous  to  1840,  he  had  sown  clover  and  other 
grass  seeds  pretty  freely — one  year  as  much  as  45  bushels  ;  and  the  same 
year  he  purchased  20  tons  of  plaster.  At  first  he  got  but  a  poor  return 
even  for  his  lime,  as  he  supposes,  for  want  of  vegetable  matter ;  but  when 
his  clover  had  grown  so  as  to  make  a  swath  or  lay  for  turning  under,  his 
crops  began  to  increase  even  beyond  his  expectation.  The  crops  for  the 
year  1844,  which  closed  with  his  best  wheat  crop,  were  all  got  out  and  sold 
by  the  25th  of  July,  producing  the  following  results  :  Oat  crop,  light,  not 
many  sown — crop  sold  for  $209 :  rental  share,  $104  50.  Corn  tillage, 
large — 97  acres,  including  an  orchard  of  four  acres,  not  well  tilled,  pro- 
duced 3,000  bushels  ;  rental  share  1,500  bushels — at  40  cents,  $600.  The 
wheat  crop  amounted  to  2,820  bushels,  exclusive  of  brock  or  rakings;  the 
rental  share  one-half,  or  (sayj  1,410  bushels — at  90  cents,  $1,269.  It  was 
grown  on  two  fields — one  of  which  of  97  acres,  a  clover  lea,  well  turned 
under,  produced  1,872  bushels,  exclusive  of  brock  ;  which  would  have  made 
this  field  amount  to  over  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  $1,973  50.  Add  64  bush- 
els of  brock,  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  ($57  60,)  and  v/e  have  $2,031  10.  His 
other  field  of  wheat  contained  about  60  acres.  The  product  of  this  field  was 
948  bushels,  exclusive  of  rakings ;  or,  had  they  been  included,  the  yield  would 
have  exceeded  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  field  had  been  hard  cropped, 
for  the  wheat  followed  corn  ;  which  corn  had  followed  wheat  stubble  the  year 
previous,  without  clover  or  manure.  Indeed,  this  field  has  had  nine  crops 
in  12  years,  with  but  little  manure  at  any  time,  it  being  farthest  from  the 
farm-yard,  and  his  place  is  poor  land  near  by.  The  principal  help  this  field 
had  was  40  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  put  on  in  1838,  and  two  crops 
of  clover  turned  under  ;  and  on  a  part  of  the  field  a  crop  of  oats  was  turned 
under  that  had  been  injured  by  the  hail  storm  of  1840.  The  rental  value  of 
these  three  crops  of  oats  may  be  set  down  at  $2,031  10  ;  allowing,  according 
to  usage,  half  of  the  grain  for  rent ;  and  this  pays  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  of  $33,850.  The  original  cost  of  the  farm  was  $4,100.  The 
cost  of  the  lime,  40  bushels,  was  long  since  reimbursed.  Including  his  stock, 
&,c.,  he  considers  his  farm  yielding  a  rent  equal  to  the  interest  of  $100  per 
acre  ;  and  his  crops  have  been  gained  by  ordinary  good  tillage,  a  rotation  of 
crops,  and  50  bushels  of  lime.  In  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
August  30, 1845,  we  find  the  following  method,  by  which,  on  three  acres,  to 
keep  four  cows  all  the  year :  "Plant  one  acre  to  potatoes — the  produce  should 
buy  three  tons  of  hay  ;  equal,  for  November,  December,  January,  February, 
and  March,  to  ten  pounds  per  cow  each  day.  Plant  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
to  mangel  wurzel,  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  carrots,  and  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  to  parsnips  :  the  first  will  give  you  25  pounds ;  the  second,  15  pounds  ; 
and  the  third  30  pounds  per  cow,  each, during  the  same  time;  but  in  feed- 
ing during  winter  you  would  need  to  keep  the  mangel  wurzel  untouched 
till  March  or  April.  This  will  more  than  provide  for  you  during  winter. 
For  summer,  sow  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  rape,  and  one-iourth  of  rye,  as 
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soon  as  you  have  dug  that  extent  of  your  potatoes.  These  will  be  ready  for 
March  and  April  use ;  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  will  come  in  for 
jKiangel  wurzel  and  carrots.  Your  third  acre  may  be  planted — half  of  it  to 
lucerne,  and  the  other  half  may  be  sown  to  vetches,  at  successive  sowings^ 
in  October,  November,  March,  or  April.  These,  with  what  may  be  left  of 
the  hay  and  mangel  wurzel — and  some  of  the  latter  will  remain  as  late  as 
June — will  last  you  from  April  to  October.  You  should  cultivate  all  these 
with  the  spade,  and  your  success  will  depend  much  upon  your  care  and 
proper  application  of  the  manure."  For  this  country  very  probably  the  above 
might  need  modifications. 

A  mode  of  raising  corn,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins  in  alternate  rows,  is  thus 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  by  one  of  its  correspondents  :  **  Mr. 
Muir,  of  this  town,  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  an  experiment  m^de 
by  himself  in  1837,  in  planting  one  acre  of  land  with  corn,  potatoes,  and 
pumpkins,  which  was  as  follows  :  The  land  was  ploughed  from  six  to  eigthi 
inches  deep,  well  harrowed,  and  a  light  coat  of  manure  spread  on,  and  har- 
rowed in  well.  The  land  furrowed  lightly  2J  feet  apart,  and  planted  one 
row  of  corn,  and  the  next  potatoes,  alternating  them  to  the  sixth  row,  which 
he  planted  with  pumpkins.  Thus  every  other  row  being  corn  and  potatoes, 
except  the  sixth  row,  which  was  pumpkins,  throughout  the  field.  The 
corn  in  the  rows  stood  only  one  stalk  in  a  place,  in  this  manner  :  6  14  8  16 
6.  One  cornstalk,  and  then  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches  to  another  ; 
then  a  space  of  14  to  16  inches.  The  potatoes  and  pumpkins  were  planted 
as  thick  as  they  would  bear,  but  he  did  not  describe  the  manner.  The 
amount  of  produce  from  the  acre  was  as  follows :  187  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  ear;  153  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  and  100  cartloads  of  West  India  pump- 
kins. He  has  since  followed  a  similar  course,  and  is  satisfied  that  this  is 
the  best  way  for  him  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  land. — E.  P.,  Essear 
county,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1845." 

Some  other  useful  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  cultivation  in  general  maj? 
be  found  in  our  appendix  No.  29. 

SURPLUS,  AND  MARKETS. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  amount  of  provisions  raised  on  their  own  soil 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  their  population,  and  they  of  course 
must  depend  on  others  to  supply  them.  But  they,  in  their  turn,  have  pro- 
ducts of  various  kinds  to  give  in  exchange.  This  creates  a  brisk  domestic 
trade,  the  results  of  which  are  seen  all  along  our  coast,  on  our  inland  seas 
and  the  different  rivers,  canals,  and  railways  connecting  the  various  points 
of  commerce  in  our  land.  The  surplus,  too,  seeks  an  outlet  abroad,  and 
becomes  our  medium  of  commerce  abroad.  It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  ta 
trace  out  its  courses.  We  refer  to  the  appendix,  Nos.  31,  32,  for  a  number 
of  tables,  &-c.,  which  will  illustrate  the  relation  of  our  agricultural  products 
to  our  foreign  trade.  We  add  here  a  few  items  which  may  be  useful,  as 
showing  the  amount  of  our  resources,  which  we  have  taken  from  different 
public  journals  : 

"  The  exports  of  Ohio  for  1845. — The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says  :  We 
have  before  us  the  shipments  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati,  for  the 
year  1845,  to  the  last  week.  As  the  season  is  nearly  closed,  we  can  give  a 
tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  exports  of  1845  from  this  great  agricultural 
State.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  estimating  the  exports  of  a  year, 
commencing  the  1st  of  January,  we  do  not  get  precisely  one  season's  pro- 
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duction,  but  only  one  season's  transportation.  The  production  belongs  to 
both — to  the  last  and  the  present  season.  The  shipments  of  the  surplus  of 
flour  this  year  will  be  very  nearly  as  follows,  reducing  the  wheat  to  its 
equivalent  in  flour : 

"Cleveland,  450,000  barrels;  Cincinnati,  150,000;  Toledo,  100,000;; 
Milan,  Sandusky,  &c.,  150,000 ;  Marietta,  <fcc.,  40,000;  Portsmouth,  <fcc,,, 
30,000.  Total,  930,000  barrels.  The  other  articles  we  estimate  in  money, 
thus :  Flour,  in  all  930,000  barrels,  ^4,000,000 ;  pork,  in  all  ^3,500,000  ;. 
cattle  and  beef,  $500,000 ;  wool,  (2,000,000  pounds,)  $500,000 ;  cheese,. 
(5,000,000  lbs.,)  $300,000  ;  manufactures,  $3,000,000.  Total,  $11,800,000. 
We  think  these  results  are  under-estimated,  and  that  there  are  miscellaneous 
articles  enough  to  make  the  net  surplus  in  value  $12,000,000.  The  flour 
product  is  $2,000,000  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  last  two  har- 
vests of  wheat  been  good  ones." 

The  following  exhibits  the  amount  of  grain  and  flour  transported  in  1845' 
on  the  difierent  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  improvements  named : 

Flour,  bbls.        Grain,  bushels. 


Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal 

Tidewater  canal 

Columbia  railroad 

East  division  Pennsylvania  canal 

Schuylkill  navigation    - 

Total     -            .            -            - 

-  31,585 

-  90,187 
.     188,993 

-  115,950 

-  74,131 

-  550,846 

1,314,891 

983,260 

261,594 

87,332 

349,680 

2,996,757 

Comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  flour  and  meal 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  three  years  : 

Flour.  -              Rye  flour. 
1845            -            -            -        200,642  bbls.     17,132  bbls. 
1844            -            -            -        296,433             21,903 
l843            -            -            -        162,847             52,025 

exported  from 

Corn  meal, 

413,195  bbls. 

101,236 

108,166 

"  From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  Annual  trade  of  the  canal, — By  the  established  standard  of  valuation,, 
on  property  arriving  here,  and  on  that  seeking  the  seaboard,  it  is  found  that 
the  interior,  during  the  past  year,  has  overdrawn  her  account ;  or,  in  other 
words,  has  the  balance  of  trade  largely  against  her.  The  class  and  valua- 
tion of  property  arriving  and  clearing  by  the  canal,  in  1845,  has  been  ^s 
follows  :  - 

Of  the  forest  -  -  -  - 

Agriculture    -  -  -  - 

Manufactures 

Minerals        .  -  -  - 

Merchandise  -  -  - 

Sundries        -  .  -  - 

Total  value 

Total  tons 144,413  243,67a 

Balance  against  the  west  in  1845,  ^7,386,076. 


Arriving. 

$77,895 
146,566 

-  1,207,510 

59,259 

-  15,134,014 

263,048 

Clearing. 
$1,707,13^ 

7,060,545 

40G,85a 

820,494 

44,278 

$16,888,382 

$9,502,30a 
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"  The  up  and  down  freight  by  the  canal  at  this  place,  its  valuation,  &c.,  for 
«  series  of  years,  has  been  to  the  annexed  extent : 


Up  frei 

ight. 

Down 

freight. 

1810 

78,261  tons 

$9,996,696 

130,465  tons 

$5,512,326 

1841 

86,243 

10,302,144 

170,809 

8,199,142 

1842 

76,747 

8,009,330 

174,030 

6,884,156 

1843 

116,601 

14,570,120 

224,106 

9,139,756 

1844 

139,520 

15,965,000 

243,086 

8,840,030 

1845 

144,414 

16,888,380 

243,673 

9,502,366 

"  A  change  in  the  classification  of  some  commodities  going  east,  renders 
explanation  necessary.  Heretofore  butter  and  lard  went  forward  as  one 
item  ;  and  bacon,  hams,  &c.,  passed  as  pork,  and  were  reduced  to  the  bar- 
rel standard.  This  year  they  have  been  kept  separate.  The  amount  ia 
bulk  cleared  for  the  Hudson  this  year  was  1,218,810  pounds — equivalent 
to  6,000  barrels.  So  that,  by  adding  this  with  the  quantities  of  pork  ship- 
ped this  season,  it  leaves  a  deficit  of  18,130  barrels,  as  compared  with  1844. 
Hemp  is  now  becoming  quite  an  article  in  lake  imports,  and  will  hereafter 
pass  freely  towards  tidewater  for  a  market ;  but,  as  it  is  cleared  at  the  canal 
office  among  sundries,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  the  quantity  going  east 
has  been.  The  table  below  exhibits  a  full  account  ot  the  canal  business 
here  for  four  seasons.    Property  shipped  for  tidewater  ; 


1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Flour— barrels 

654,430 

880,868 

851,180 

721,800 

Pork,        do 

62.720 

48,556 

52,417 

28,235 

Beef,         do 

5,363 

26,666 

33,348 

34,084 

Ashes— casks 

18,518 

38.261 

37,365 

38,417 

Wheat— bushels 

1,128,120 

1,699,724 

1,768,105 

1,354,996 

Corn,          do 

273,410 

207,806 

119,530 

33,094 

Barley,        do 

2,832 

11 

55 

none 

Eye,            do 

2,080 

2,832 

2,550 

903 

Oats,           do 

161,430 

22,100 

8,230 

9,040 

Whiskey— gallons 

378,340 

198,830 

69,352 

272,336 

Butter — pounds  ) 

C  3,397,690 

\ 

6,621,565 

7,875,630 

6,281,577 

^ 

Lard,         do      ) 

/  2,852,440 

Cheese,      do 

2,976,170 

2,901,778 

2,304,827 

2,579,920 

Wool,        do 

592,730 

1,249,544 

2,643,148 

3,441,317 

Flaxseed,  do 

722,570 

786,670 

126,428 

184,569 

Clover  &.  other — lbs. 

1,409,500 

2,660,794 

3,248,488 

2,487,336 

Tobacco,              " 

994,520 

1,779,500 

210,150 

608,850 

Cotton,                 " 

58,613 

none 

none 

none 

Lead —        tons 

727 

791 

63 

173 

Pig  iron,        do 

17 

.       8 

26 

81 

Iron  ware,     do 

12 

44 

39 

17 

Leather — pounds 

106,580 

108,930 

362,460 

1,090,548 

Hops,            do 

17,750 

23,735 

22,030 

4,436 

Hides,           do 

250,500 

not  specified 

379,320 

769,860 

Dried  fruit,  do 

58,550 

144,220 

193,270 

7,837 

Staves — tons 

17,491 

17,274 

30,758 

44,587 

Boards  &;  scantling— 

-Mft.     5^260 

8j661 

15,502 

19,637 
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1842. 

1843. 

1844 

1845. 

Hemp— tons 
Coal,       do 
Furs  and  peltries     . 
Bacon — tons 

omitted 
as  pork 

134 

1 
242 

as  pork 

omitted 

8 

181 

as  pork 

omitted. 
97T 

273 
609 

"  While  the  deficit  of  flour  is  equivalent  to  215,000  barrels,  we  find  a  pro- 
digious increase  of  wool  and  other  important  items..  A  fraction  less  than 
400  tons  of  the  former  commodity  is  observable  over  the  shipment  for  last 
season.  Cheese  was  200  tons  more,  and  flaxseed  has  increased  1,080  bush- 
els ;  while  clover  and  other  seeds  have  fallen  off"  13,580  bushels.  Tobacco 
has  increased  some,  but  not  enough  to  maet  the  bulk  of  1842-^43.  Butter 
and  lard  combined  have  fallen  ofl  21,500  pounds.  The  increased  "demand 
foril^ad  here  has  absorbed  all  the  imporf  from  the  west.  The  increase  in 
leather  is  very  great,  and  much  of  the  surplus  going  east  is  from  manufac- 
tories along  the  lakes.  Nearly  all  the  hops  required  for  consumption  are 
imported  from  the  interior  of  this  State,  or  places  along  the  seaboard.  The 
few  hides  passing  east  are  designed  mostly  for  manufacture  in  this  State. 
The  perversion  in  the  movement  of  dried  fruit  is  singular.  Large  quanti- 
ties were  imported  from  below  last  season  to  supply  the  dem.and  here  and 
along  the  whole  lake  country.  The  increased  shipment  of  staves  shows  a 
gain  of  50  per  cent.;  but,  as  the  cargoes  leaving  here  are  always  estimated 
below  the  actual  aggregate,  the  real  increase  must  be  still  greater.  Lum- 
ber can  be  more  accufetely  measured,  and  shows  an  increase  of  33  per  cent. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  our  best  shipping  lumber,  such  as  cherry,  black  wal- 
nut, white  wood,  and  cabinet  and  chair  stuff,  generally,  are  the  product  of 
this  State,  obtained  from  the  two  western  counties  bordering  on  the  lake. 
The  pine  is  all  from  Canada.  A  portion  of  the  pine  used  for  building  here 
is  from  our  own  State  and  Pennsylvania.  The  vast  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  going  east  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  was  formerly  ad- 
verted to  as  being  entirely  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Extensioa 
caiial  into  the  bituminous  region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  diminution  in  the 
article  of  corn  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  call  for  the  especial  consideration 
of  the  canal  board.  With  millions  of  bushels  lying  uncalled  for  in  the 
Scioto  and  Wahash  valleys,  a  tariff  of  tolls  is  pertmaciously  adhered  to 
which  entirely  prohibits  its  being  brought  northward,  to  increase  our  trade 
and  augment  the  State  revenues.  Other  coarse  and  bulky  articles  might 
also  be  particularized,  but  the  above  catalogue  embraces  so  many  that  it 
were  loss  of  time  in  attempting  a  detail." 

"  From  the  Albany  Ciiizea, 

Hour — wheat — barley, — The  closing  of  the  canal  enables  us  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  quantity,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  it,  of  the  above 
articles,  which  have  reached  tidewater  this  season,  with  the  estimated  value 
of  each  article. 

Flour. — We  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  flour  at  $5  50  per  barrel  for 
the  year  1845,  which  is  probably  a  fair  average  for  that  article  in  New- 
York.      The  estimated  value  in  1844  was  $4  50  per  barrel. 

Receipts.  Value. 

1845  -  -  .  .  2,482,527  barrels,    #13,653,898 

1844  .  .  ,  .  2,222,204    do,  9,999,918 


Increase      -  -  -  260,323  ^3,653,980 

24 
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Wheat. — We  have  estimated  the  value  of  this  article  in  New  York  at 


$1  25  per  bushel  for  the  year  1845. 
96  cents  per  bushel. 

1845  .  .  ,.  . 

1844 


The  estimated  value  in  1844  was 


Receipts. 

1,604, 11 2*  bushels, 
1,262,249      do. 


Value. 

g2,005,l40 
1,211,759 


Increase       -  -  -  341,863  $793,381 

Reducing  the  wheat  to  ilour  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the  barrel,  we 
have  the  following  aggregates,  in  quantity  and  value,  of  these  two  impor- 
tant articles  in  breadstuffs : 

Receipts.  Value. 

1845  -  .  .  -'  2,802^,349  barrels,     $15,418,419 

1844  -  .  .  .  2,474,654    do.  1 1,1*^,943 


Increase 


328,695 


$4,282,943 


Barley. — We  have  more  difficulty  in  averaging  the  value  of  this  article 
than  of  the  other  two.  We  have,  however,  placed  it  at  59  cents  per  bushel 
for  both  sorts,  and  taken  the  average  from  September  1st  to  the  present 
time.     The  average  of  last  year  was  63  cents  per  bushel. 

Receipts.  Value. 

1845  .  -  -  .  1,144,114  bushelsj        $675,027 


1844 


818,472 


do. 


527,410 


Increase      -  -  -  325,642  $147,617 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  receipts  of  barley  are  the  re- 
ported receipts  of  bushels,  as  appear  by  the  clearances  at  the  collector's 
office.  Each  boat,  however,  probably  measures  out,  on  an  average,  200 
bushels  more  than  appear  on  the  clearance.  Estimating  accordingly,  the 
actual  receipts  this  year  at  tidewater  would  be  about  1,232,114  bushels, 
and  last  year  about  881,472  bushels.  This  would  make  the  increase  in 
bushels  this  year  over  last,  351,642,  and  in  value  $159,847. 

The  Telegraph,  after  stating  that  St.  Louis  exports  12,000,000  pounds  of 
bacon  and  pork  annually,  claims  that  Alton  exported  last  year  nearly 
5,000,000." 

A  considerable  amount  of  western  produce  has  doubtless  been  sent  ta 
Canada  during  the  past  season.  According  to  the  table  of  imperial  duties 
on  imports  into  Canada,  with  the  added  colonial  duty,  some  of  our  products 
would  have  to  pay  the  following  duties: 


Imperial  duty. 

Colonial  duty. 

Total  duty. 

Flour  and  wheat 

-  2s.  per 

barrel, 

05.  ^d. 

25.  6d. 

per  barrel. 

Other  flour  and  meal 

-  free 

2s. 

2s. 

Barley,  buckwheat,  maize 

-  free 

3s, 

3s. 

Rye,  beans,  peas 

-     _ 

„ 

3s. 

per  qr. 

Hay,  per  ton 

-  free 

_ 

65. 

per  ton. 

Bacon,  per  cwt. 

-    35. 

5s. 

85. 

per  cwt. 

Butter 

-  Ss. 

2s. 

105, 

per  cwt 

Lard 

'  45.  per 

cwt 

Cheese 

-    55. 

2s.  Od. 

75.  6d. 

per  cwt. 

Hams           - 

.    35. 

OS. 

85. 

per  cwt. 

Meats,  salted  or  cured 

.   35. 

2s. 

5s. 

per  cwt. 
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A  table  comprising  other  articles  may  be  found  in  appendix  No.  31. 

Tne  Canada  crops,  with  the  excepiion  of  hay,  spring  wheat,  and  in 
some  pans  potatoes,  were  all  good.  "  lire  schedule  ef  tolls  to  be  levied  on 
the  Welland  canal  during  the  coming  season,  (1845,)  has  been  published. 
Flour,  per  barrel,  od,  currency.  Pork  and  beef,  per  barrel,  7l^d.  ditto. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  rye,  per  bushel,  \^d.  ditto." 

As  regards  our  foreign  market,  it  is  well  known  that  the  crops  of  grain 
and  potatoes  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  are  short ;  and  we  are  daily 
in  expectation  of  the  modification  of  the  corn  laws,  if  not  of  the  opening 
of  the  ports.  The  ports  have  been  opened  m  Belgium,  and  as  regards 
some  articles  which  before  paid  duty  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 
A  large  quantity  of  flour,  wheat,  and  other  produce  has  gone  to  England. 
The  circulars  of  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  <fc  Henry,  in  appendix  No.  32,  will 
show  the  prices  and  give  other  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  m.arket 
for  our  products.  The  following  is  published  in  one  of  the  public  journals, 
as  showing  the  amount  of  our  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
compiled  from  ihs  New  York  shipping  and  commercial  list : 

Statement  of  the  exports  from,  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  years  1843, 

1844,  and  1845 : 


Apples,  barrels 

Ashes,  pot,  barrels  - 

Ashes,  pearl,  barrels 

Beef,  pickled,  barrels 

Beef,  dried,  barrels  - 

Beeswax,  cwt. 

Brandy,  half  pipes  - 

Brandy,  quarter  casks 

Butter,  firkins 

Cassia,  cases 

Cassia,  mats 

Candles,  sperm,  boxes 

Candles,  tallow,  boxes 

Cheese,  casks 

Cheese,  boxes 

Clover-seed,  tierces 

Cochineal,  ceroons 

Cochineal,  bags 

Colfee,  casks  and  barrels     - 

Cocoa,  bags 

Cordage,  coils 

Corn,  bushels  - 

Corn  meal,  hogsheads 

Corn  meal,  barrels  - 

Cotton,  bales 

Dom.  cotton  goods,  bales  and  cases 

Logwood,  tons 

Fustic,  tons 

Nicaragua,  tons 

Dry  codfish,  cwt.    - 


1S43. 

1844. 

1845. 

15,015 

13,463 

14,439 

43,046 

40,532 

46,724 

2,584 

.       9,706 

9,567 

36,048 

61,648 

55,552 

6,999 

2,401 

3,638 

7,154 

6,387 

4,595 

189 

988 

208 

123 

146 

145 

48,034 

28,761 

28,884 

_ 

_ 

1,401 

28,947 

14.880 

10,414 

11,856 

10,383 

17,559 

23,326 

27,791 

36,637 

8,964 

11,241 

5,935 

62,112 

.   77,173 

113,698 

1,561 

3,519 

6,47T 

118 

52 

3il 

19,401 

.       54,742 

,  43.706 

.   266 

448 

'102 

13,071 

7,304 

5,637 

2,559 

3805 

3,999 

51,301 

242^,886 

204,292 

6,084 

3,959 

6,298 

28,715 

32,691 

26,352 

164.354 

325,460 

262,445 

30,435 

21,939 

22,323 

7,014 

7.817 

9,694 

1.281 

779 

1,145 

196 

121 

179. 

40,559 

—    42,653 

36,694 
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1843. 

1844. 

18i5. 

Mackerel,  barrels     -            -            - 

3,859 

2,276 

4,485 

Herring,  barrels 

5,898 

6,467 

4,602 

Flaxseed,  tierces     -             -          .  - 

4,131 

3,924 

14,586 

Fioiir,  wheat,  barrels 

274,881 

347,249 

469,520 

Fiour,  rye,  barrels  - 

8,798 

6,669 

9,257 

Gin,  (foreign,)  pipes 

12 

10 

43 

Gunpowder,  kegs    -             -             - 

8,233 

11,821 

17,753 

Hams  and  bacon,  cwt. 

8,235 

9,481 

5,095 

Hides,  number 

53,633 

45,615 

46,396 

Hops,  bales 

2,842 

3,098 

3,059 

Indigo,  cases            -             -             - 

41 

37 

17 

IndigOj  ceroons       -            ,            . 

154 

96 

15 

Lard,  kegs  -             -             -             - 

188,687 

198,094 

84,819 

Lead,  pigs  -             -             -             - 

25,784 

S hooks,  (hogsheads  and  pipe,)  No.  - 

237759 

29~322 

35,844 

Boards  and  plank,  thousand  feet 

4,748 

5,689 

9,188 

Staves  and  heading,  thousands 

3,239 

4,619 

7,365 

Hoops          -             -             -             - 

1,000 

1,797 

1,338 

Shingles      -            -            - 

1,761 

2,423 

2,200 

INails,  casks             ... 

9,248 

7,857 

8,797 

Rosio,  barrels 

82,844 

105,225 

99,950 

Spirits  turpentine,  barrels    - 

1,702 

2,127 

4,112 

Tar,  barrels             -             .             „ 

35,374 

26,049 

31,983 

Turpentine,  barrels 

202,049 

207,908 

237,252 

Oil,  olive,  baskets  and  casks 

1,208 

2.338 

3,073 

Oil,  hnseedj  casks    - 

143 

211 

211 

Oil,  whale,  gallons  - 

2,567,916 

2,368,986 

3,117,984 

Oil,  sperm,  gallons  - 

472,363 

389,332 

900,244 

Pepper,  bags 

2,187 

5.111 

3,644 

Pimento,  bags 

5,247 

31305 

9,333^ 

Fork,  barrels 

48,962 

90,772 

76,481 

Rice,  tierces             -             -             . 

28,100 

23,628 

23,922 

Kum,  (foreign,)  puncheons  - 

568 

518 

836 

Hum,  (American,)  barrels    - 

1,767 

4,235 

3,671 

Saltpetre,  bags 

1,339 

38 

2,751 

Silks,  packages 

659 

1,023 

1,666 

Soap,  boxes  "           -            -            - 

33,960 

44,114 

31,720 

Gold,  dollars 

385,889 

1,375,526 

1,047,670 

Silver,  dollars 

2,033,374 

5,313,357 

2,009,718 

Sugar,  Havana  white 

266 

525 

Sugar,  Havana  brown 

2,857 

5,039 

2,720 

Sugar,  Manilla,  <fcc.,  bags    - 

5,511 

>Sugar,  Muscovado,  hogsheads 

343 

1,227 

9,153 

Sugars,  refined,  cwt. 

9,066 

19,121 

46,310 

Tallow,  casks 

9,665 

11,827 

7,410 

Teas,  Souchong  and  other  U%  lbs. 

64,652 

133,256 

229,482 

Teas,  hyson  skin,  lbs. 

16,875 

68,492 

11,845 

Teas,  hyson  and  young  hyson,  lbs.  - 

179,462 

263,772 

553,824 

Teas,  gunpowder  and  imperial,  lbs. 

215,283 

107,251 

147,557 

Tobacco,  leaf  J  hogsheads    - 

6,771 

5,525 

3,527 

Tobacco,  bales,  &c. 

12j989 

8,150 

7,706 
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1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  kegs 
Whalebone,  cwt.     - 
Wheat,  bushels 
Whiskey,  barrels    - 
Wool  5  bales 

- 

11,799 
14,521 

44,885 
70 
64 

15,487 

13,668 

58,282 

736 

106 

20,354 

24,431 

304,654 

1,038 

3,120 

Imports  and  expm^ 

ts  of 

hides  at 

New   York. 

1843 
1844 
1845           -            -          ■  - 

• 

- 

Imports, 

-  653,431 

-  854,790 

-  777,640 

Exports, 
53,633 
45,615 
53,633 

I 


In  appendix  No.  32  will  be  found  a  variety  of  papers  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  trade,  and  British  exports,  (fee. 

The  question  is  one  of  much  interest  to  our  country  whether  we  may 
not  succeed  in  introducing  our  corn  meal  (of  maize)  into  foreign  countries  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  with  care  in  kiln-drying,  the  object  may  be  effected. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Gill  referred  to  in  the  last  two  reports,  and  in  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  letter  in  the  present  one,  (appendix  No.  1 ,)  seem  decisive.  Let 
but  the  thing  be  fairly  tried,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  highly  esteem- 
ed abroad.  An  interesting  paper  on  the  corn  meal  trade  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  No.  32.  It  relates  principally  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
shows  that  there  is  an  open  market  there  for  our  enterprise.  The  subject  of 
corn  meal,  (fcc,  suggests  to  us  here  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  farmers 
and  planters  to  the  universal  eccentric  mill,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
ibund  in  appendix  No.  33. 

The  opinion  has  been  held  that  were  the  British  ports  opened  for  v»7hea^ 
and  flour,  or  were  our  corn  meal  to  find  favor  there,  we  should  still  be  una- 
ble to  realize  any  peculiar  advantage,  as  other  counties  would  be  ready  to 
pour  in  their  supplies,  (more  favorably  situated  as  to  distance  and  the  price 
of  labor,)  so  that  we  should  be  unable  for  these  reasons  to  compete  with 
them.  This  remains,  however,  to  be  seen.  It  is  believed  that  notwith» 
standing  these  apparent  advantages,  our  enterprise  would  find  means  to  in- 
troduce large  quantities  of  our  products  into  these  ports.  The  price  of 
labor  is  indeed  much  lower  ;  but  the  unexampled  fertility  of  our  lands  and 
the  industry  of  our  farmers,  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  large  marketj 
would  leave  a  much  more  abundant  surplus  to  dispose  of  than  any  other 
country  could  furnish.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  statistics  as  to 
the  price  of  wages  in  our  country,  both  of  mechanical  labor  and  that  of  hus- 
bandmen ;  and  so  far  as  obtained,  the  statement  v/ill  be  found  subjoined  in  ap« 
pendix  No.  34.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  some  seizures  of 
American  cheese  have  taken  place,  owing  to  their  being  marked  with  the 
brands  "English  Dairy"  and  "  Cheshire  Cheese."  The  handling  of  cheese 
is  said  to  be  extremely  rough  at  the  English  custom-houses  ;  the  boxes  are 
broken  open,  each  cheese  is  examined  separately,  and  then  tossed  without 
care  upon  the  ground,  and  often  into  the  dirt ;  so  that  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  journals  says  many  fine  cheeses  are  thus  often  ruined  by  the 
treatment  they  have  to  undergo.  Any  attempt  to  counterfeit  English  brands 
must  have  a  tendency  to  render  these  evils  still  greater,  as  they  are  almost 
sure  to  be  discovered  by  the  methods  which  are  adopted.     The  objection  to  ^^ 
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some  of  the  articles  exported  from  this  country,  from  ifisufficient  packing, 
&,€.,  has  in  a  degree  been  obviated.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken 
by  extensive  houses  at  the  west ;  and  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  one  of  the 
Knglish  figricuhural  jonrnaisthat  for  this  purpose  packers,  (fcc,  have^been 
sent  out  from  Great  Britain,  well  acquainted  with  all  their  most  acceptable 
modes  of  preparing  articles  for  the  market.  In  addition  to  directions  which 
have  been  heretofore  given  as  to  curing  hams  or  bacon,  we  will  subjoin 
one  or  two  recipes  which  we  have  met  with  in  established  Eng'ish  jour- 
nals. The  following  is  from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  which  is 
published  with  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  writer  states  that  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  cure  bacon  for  home  consumption  for  many  years.  His 
directions  are  as  follows  :  ''-As  soon  as  the  flitches  are  cut  from  the  hog, 
lay  them  on  a  form  or  table  in  a  slanting  position  :  and,  supposing  the  whole 
hog  to  have  weighed  12  or  14  stone,  take  one-fourth  pound  of  S'altpetre, 
pounded  very  fine,  and  sprinkle  it  all  over  the  flitches,  rubbing  it  well  into 
the  shoulder  parts  especially  ;  let  them  remain  12  hours,  when  they  should 
be  rubbed  dry  ;  and  in  the  meantime  mix  seven  pounds  of  salt  with  one  and 
a  quarter  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  stiring  it  well,  that  it  may  all  be  of 
the  same  temperature.  Tlie  mixture,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  possibly  bear 
it,  is  now  rubbed  well  into  the  flitches,  which  are  put  one  upon  the  other, 
and  laid  into  a  salting  pan  or  other  contrivance,  in  order  that  the  brine  may 
form  and  be  kept  from  waste.  The  bacon  must  be  kept  in  this  situation 
four  weeks,  turning  it  and  basting  it  well  with  brine  tv/ice  or  thrice  a 
week.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  take  the  bacon  from  the  brine,  hang 
it  up  to  dry,  and  smoke  it  if  preferred,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 
smoke-house,  may  be  done  as  follows  :  Hang  up  the  bacon  in  a  chimney  or 
other  orifice,  then  underneath  put  down  a  layer  of  dry  straw ;  upon  this 
a  layer  ot  mixed  shavings,  keeping  cut  those  from  deal  or  fir ;  next^.  good 
layer  of  sawdust  and  some  juniper-berries,  or  branches  where  procurable  ;  _ 
and  over  ell  a  uiantle  of  wet  straw  or  litter,  v/hich  makes  the  fire  give  out' 
much  smoke,  without  burning  av/ay  too  rapidly.  This  smoking  must  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  or  until  the  bacon  appears  thoroughly  dry, 
when  it  may  be  hung  up  in  the  kitchen  or  any  dry  place  convenient." 

A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  gives  the  Yorkshire  method.  He 
says  that  after  being  killed,  he  allows  it  to  hang  24  hours  previous  to  its 
being  cut  up.  He  then  rubs  one  pound  of  saltpetre  on  a  pig  20  stone  in 
weight,  and  with  this  20  or  30  pounds  of  common  salt,  taking  care  to  rub 
it  well  ill ;  then  it  is  laid  in  a  tub  kept  for  the  purpose.  After  it  has  laid  for 
a  fortnight,  it  is  turned  over,  and  a  little  more  salt  (say  3-J  pounds)  applied  ; 
it  then  remains  a  fortnight  longer  in  the  pickle  tub  ;  it  is  then  taken  and 
hung  up  for  tw^o  months  in  the  kitchen  to  dry,  unless  winter  is  far  ad- 
vanced and  dry  weather  set  in,  in  which  case  a  shorter  period  will  answer. 
After  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  kitchen  the  inside  is  washed  over 
with  quick-lime  and  water,  to  preserve  it  from  the  fly  :  it  is  then  removed 
into  a  room  not  used,  away  from  heat,  and  where  it  may  be  kept  perfectly 
dry.  The  plan  is,  not  to  smoke  at  all ;  the  salt  and  saltpetre  must  be  of  the 
best  quality. 

The  Hampshire  mode  is  thus  described  :  "Let  the  hog  be  killed  only  in 
the  morning,  in  a  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north,  it  having 
fasted  tlie  day  before.  Hang  it  up,  when  dressed,  in  some  airy  place  for 
twenty  four  hours,  and  then  cut  it  up.  Lay  the  flitches  on  the  ground, 
and  sprinkle  them  lightly  with  salt,  and  let  them  lie  for  six  or  eight  hours ; 
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•then  turn  them  up  edgeways,  and  let  the  brine  drain  off.  Take  two  or 
three  gallons  of  the  best  salt  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  pound  them  fine 
and  mix  them  well  together,  and,  on  a  salting  bench  of  the  best  seasoned 
oak,  salt  them  by  rubbing  in  the  salt  on  the  backside  of  the  flitch.  Thea 
turn  the  inside  upwards,  and  lay  on  the  salt  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Neither  rubbing  nor  saltpetre  should  be  used  again,  or  it  would  make 
the  lean  bacon  hard.  Change  and  salt  them  every  third  day  for  six  times, 
when  the  bacon  will  be  salt  enough.  Then  rub  off  all  the  stale,  briny  salt, 
and  lay  on  each  flitch  a  covering  of  clean,  fresh  bran  or  sawdust,  and  take 
it  to  the  drying-loft.  It  should  be  hung  there  by  means  of  crooks  in  the 
-Beck  of  the  flilch,  and  remain  for  fourteen  days.  He  recommends,  for  dry- 
ing, cleft  oak  or  ash." 

The  following  is  given  in  Oostello's  Tour,  as  the  method  of  preparing 
the  celehr dited  jamboii  de  Bastogne,  or  Ardennes  ham,  which  is  pronounced 
by  the  tourist  to  be  an  incomparable  dish  for  the  epicure:  "  ThQ  ham  is 
cured  in  a  brine  of  salr,saltpotre,  and  aromatic  herbs,  viz  :  a  few  bay  leaves, 
wild  thyme,  and  a  handful  of  juniper-berries  and  a  little  garlic.  It  is 
steeped  for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  dried  in  the  smoke  of  the  chimney 
over  a  wood  fire.  When  wanted  for  dressing,  it  is  buried  in  the  ground  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  the  sam«  aromatic 
herbs  in  the  water.  After  boiling,  the  bone  is  taken  out,  and  the  ham  is 
pressed  under  a  heavy  weight.  As  a  corollary  to  the  dressing,  it  is  added 
that  the  ham,  when  produced  at  table,  disappears  at  one  sitting." — Mark 
Lmie  Pxpress. 

Other  methods  of  curing  hams  and  beef,  &c,,  will  be  found  in  appendix 
no.  35. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  (1846.)  we  find 
an  interesting  account  of  an  invention  by  Mr.  Davison,  for  curing  provis- 
ions, which  promises  to  be  of  much  advantage  in  many  cases.  The  state- 
Hient  has  so  much  engaged  our  atfention,  that  we  have  transferred  it  to  an 
appendix,  (No.  35.)  "The  principle  on  which  the  method  acts  is  that  of  a 
pressure  upon  the  meat  in  a  vacuum."  The  advantage  is  rapid  curing. 
it  may  be  done  in  twelve  hours  ready  to  pack,  which  is  a  great  gain  of 
time,  storage,  <fcc. ;  its  juices  will  not  be  lost  in  brine  ;  it  may  be  cured  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter.  Thus  less  capital  will  be  required  at  the  west 
for  the  purchase  of  meat,  as  time,  interest,  storage,  and  insurance  are  saved. 
They  can  also  begin  to  pack  earlier.  Meat  that  is  skippered  or  tainted,  it  is 
said,  can  be  saved  and  restored.  Old  hams  and  bacon  that  will  not  take 
pickle  by  immersion,  by  the  vacuum  process  may  be  made  to  do  so  ;  meat 
warm  may  also  be  cured  and  packed  at  once  ;  it  can  be  made  to  keep  in 
warm  weather,  &c.  Another  application  of  the  method,  it  is  said,  may  be 
imade  to  impregnate  wood,  &c.,  with  salt.  The  apparatus  employed,  it  is 
likewise  stated,  is  an  extremely  simple  and  economical  one.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  our  articles  of  provisions  have,  in  many  instances,  suffered  in 
foreign  markets,  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  salt  with  which  they  are  pre- 
pared. Much  of  the  salt  made  in  this  country,  and  also  the  Liverpool  salt^ 
contains  impurities  which  injure  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  complete 
preservation.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  what  is  prepared  by  the  solar 
process,  or  which  is  called  the  solar  salt,  may  be  fully  equal  to  any  other  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  this  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  manufactured* 
The  analyses  that  have  been  published  show  a  v/ide  difference  in  regard 
lo  saline  qualities  in  this  kmd  of  domestic  and  other  descriptions  of  home 
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manufacture.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  butter  requires  the  best  of  salt, 
and  it  is  often  injured  by  want  of  care  in  that  respect.  The  committee  of 
Addison  county,  Vermont,  in  their  remarks,  say  that  none  but  the  best 
Turk's  Island  (not  even  Liverpool  blown  salt)  will  answer  for  this  impor- 
tant purpose.  The  same  objection  lies  against  many  of  our  salts  as  to  using 
them  for  curing  pork,  beef,  &c.  The  longer  there  is  want  of  care  or  atten- 
tion on  this  subject,  the  longer  will  our  provisions  be  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion abroad.  The  best  economy,  therefore,  is  undoubtedly  to  use  the  best 
article,  as  this  will  insure  the  best  prices. 

We  have  thus  taken  as  foil  view  of  the  crops  as  in  our  power,  with  the 
means  at  our  command,  adding  also  various  other  kindred  subjects,  as  seem- 
ed appropriate.  Many  may,  no  doubt,  dissent  from  some  of  the  estimates 
we  have  made,  and  will  believe  that  they  can  form  conjectures  nearer  the 
truth.  We  do  not  deny  such  a  possibility,  and  shall  not  attempt  any  dispute 
with  their  fancied  superiority.  If  more  correct,  we  shall  be  glad  that  our 
countrymen  may  be  benefited  by  their  deductions.  What  has  been  attempt- 
ed and  done  has  been  in  all  honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  the  hope  that  our 
farmers  and  planters  will  not  esteem  the  effort  altogether  fruitless.  But  be- 
fore  we  close,  we  trust  it  may  not  be  unfitting  to  look  for  a  moment  or  two  at 
some  considerations  bearing  on  our  future  agricultural  prospects. 

FUTURE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  are  some  things  which  seem  to  authorize  our  augury  of  still  great- 
er advances  in  agricultural  improvement.  And  in  touching  on  these,  we 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  suggest  the  points  of  deficiency  which  still  remaia 
to  be  supplied. 

The  first  ground  of  encouragement  on  which  we  rely,  then,  is,  ijicreasing 
agricultural  knowledge.  To  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  exam- 
ine  the  list  of  agricultural  periodicals,  and  compare  it  with  that  which, 
would  comprehend  all  the  weekly  or  m.onthly  journals  of  this  descrip- 
tion a  few  years  since,  the  contrast  will  appear  striking.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  number  of  these,  and  the  wider  extent  of  publication  and  circulatioa 
which  is  enjoyed  by  them,  that  this  difference  is  manifest.  They  are  not 
merely  printed  in  more  sections  of  our  country,  but  they  are  much  superior 
in  their  appearance  and  their  contents  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  and 
highly  finished  illustrations  which  make  apart  of  them.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  results  at  home,  they  are  filled  with  letters  from  able  corres- 
pondents abroad,  as  well  as  condensed  views  and  extracts  from  foreiga 
works  of  high  reputation.  We  have  thought  it  might  not  be  an  uninterest- 
ing addition  to  our  appendix  to  subjoin  a  list  of  our  agricultural  periodicalSj 
and  such  will  accordingly  be  found  in  appendix  No.  36.  These  weekhesand 
monthlies  having  more  or  less  extended  circulation,  exert  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  thus  a  direction  "has  been  given  to  the 
public  feeling.  The  effect  of  this,  and  the  impulse  which  has  been  given, 
are  seen  in  the  various  channels  which  are  every  where  open  to  meet  the 
craving  for  greater  supply.  The  editors  of  many  of  our  public  journals  have 
discovered  that  mere  political  intelligence,  or  scraps  of  literary  intelligence 
and  wit,  are  not  all  that  are  demanded  from  them  by  the  yeomanry  of 
our  country.  There  must  be  an  agricultural  department,  or  a  column,  at 
least,  devoted  to  agriculture,  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  farmer  subscri- 
ber ;  and,  accordingly,  there  are  not  a  few  of  our  political  journals  whicli 
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weekly  furnish  articles,  selected  or  original,  on  subjects  connected  with  this 
great  branch  of  American  industry. 

Another  means  of  diffusing  such  knowledge,  is  the  publication  of  vol- 
umes of  standard  merit  relating  to  agriculture.  We  think  it  truly  an  aus- 
picious era  in  eur  country,  when  such  works  as  Thaer's,  Liebig's,  John- 
ston's, Mulder's,  Petzholdt's,  Youatt's,  Dana's,  and  many  more — too  long  a 
list  to  name  here — are  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  agriculturists.  If 
they  do  not  at  once  give  up  former  views,  and  adopt  those  which  accord 
both  with  science  and  experiment,  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  these  will  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  their  practice.  Gradually 
they  may  be  led  to  feel  the  importance  of  such  things,  and  another  genera- 
tion,.if  not  the  present,  will  be  found  to  be  imbued  with  correct  principles 
of  agricultural  science. 

The  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  recent  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  the  well-trained  and  thoroughly  disciplined  minds  who  led  the  way 
in  the  reformation  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology  in  their  application?  to  practical  use,  has  prompted  new  aspi- 
rants to  fit  themselves  thoroughly  to  share  in  the  nicer  discriminations  and 
new  discoveries  yet  to  be  made. 

We  hail  it  as  a  cheering  promise  in  this  respect,  that  there  are  minds  of 
enlarged  views  and  accurate  investigation  abroad  among  us.  and  operating 
on  the  most  intelligent  of  our  agricultural  population.  These  authors, 
whether  of  our  own  or  of  other  countries,  are  only  the  precursors  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  agricultural  literature,  which  is  destined  to  render  more 
efficient  the  means  at  our  command  for  covering  our  land  with  smiling 
fields  and  waving  harvests,  so  that  literally  the  wilderness  may  yet  "bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  increased  training  of  the  youthful  mind 
agriculturally,  is  also  another  feature  which  augurs  well  for  us.  We  refer 
here  to  elementary  treatises  adapted  to  the  young,  to  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools,  and  to  the  proposed  introduction,  in  a  degree,  of  some 
of  these  topics  in  our  common  schools.  There  is  much  not  merely  to  ex- 
pand and  invigorate,  but  also  to  interest  the  mind,  in  agriculture,  studied  in 
its  bearings  on  various  sciences.  Chemistry,  with  its  beautiful  illustrations 
of  combination  or  decomposition  ;  geology,  with  its  marvellous  and  time 
worn  relics  of  past  ages;  entomology,  and  its  curious  developments;  to- 
gether with  the  mysteries  of  animal  economy,  vegetable  physiology  or 
hotany — all  are  made  to  open  their  treasures  and  present  their  attractive 
claims.  The  young  student  is  brought  thus  to  a  world  of  wonders  ;  and 
his  attention  once  arrested,  he  cannot  but  find  that  agricultural  study,  in  the 
broad  view  which  should  be  taken  of  its  domain,  has  sufficient  to  amuse 
and  to  discipline  the  faculties  of  intellect  and  heart.  Its  influence  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  salutary,  as  it  leads  him  to  the  great  laboratory  of  na- 
ture, and  shows  him  how  the  operations  of  Providence  keep  at  work  the 
means  of  supply,  and  that  decay  is  only  succeeded  by  reproduction  in  some 
other  furm  of  vegetable  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  with  these 
inspirations  of  science,  he  will  be  the  promoter  and  patron  of  improvement 
in  every  shape,  and  that  he  will  be  foremost  in  upholding  the  agricultural 
club,  the  county  or  State  association,  with  its  fairs  for  exhibition  of  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  These,  too,  the  more  they  are  multiplied,  will  exert  a 
wider  influence.  Our  countrymen  are  apt  to  observe  and  to  invent  ;*  but 
they  need  more  precision  and  discipline  in  the  development  of  their  opera- 
tions.   As  these  are  acquired  by  a  severe  training  in  science,  the  results 
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will  be  seen  in  a  thousand  ways.  We  point  to  one  desirable  improvement 
which,  if  Et  were  accomplished,  wonld  doubtless  exercise  no  little  influence 
on  our  agricultural  prospects.  We  refer  to  the  adoption  of  some  such 
course  as  is  taken  in  the  great  agricultural  meetings  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  where  a  week  is  spent  by  persons  brought  from  all  parts  in  discuss- 
ing subjects  of  agriculture,  previously  arranged  in  a  printed  programme. 
Some  idea  of  what  we  mean  may  be  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Fleischmann's  letter,  and  also  the  translation  of  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  great  agricultural  meeting  at  Breslau  last  summer.  (See  appendix  No, 
37.)  It  is  true  that  something  of  the  same  kind  on  a  small  scale  has  been 
attempted  at  Albany,  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  State  legislature,  or  weekly,  and  we  see  not  why  the  object 
might  not  be  attempted  and  executed  successfully  on  a  much  larger  scale 
in  our  own  country.  A  paper  on  subjects  of  discussion,  with  reference  to 
works  on  agriculture,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  37. 

I  Another  ground  on  which  we  rest  our  augiiry  oi  prospective  improvement 
in  this  great  branch  of  national  industry  is  the  appUcation^  in  nev)  forms  of 
enterprise^  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  departments  of  collateral 
hiisbojidry.  To  take  a  single  instance  for  illustration.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  the  improvements  were  introduced  by  which  such  quantities  of  lard 
and  lard  oi!  are  prepared  for  the  market.  The  business  connected  with  this 
lias  already  run  out  into  varied  channels,  and  so  it  must  be  with  every  new 
invention  which  appropriates  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  toil.  One  branch  of 
labor  gives  rise  to  yet  another.  But  our  career  in  this  respect  seems  but 
just  begun.  The  vast  increase  of  inventions,  the  numerous  shapes  through 
which  industry  is  developed,  all  furnish  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
by  no  means  reached  the  end  of  our  progress.  The  enlargement  of  these 
outlets  of  skill  and  enterprise,  anSl  the  prospect  of  increased  civilization 
through  our  commerce  abroad,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  make 
our  land  teem  with  an  industrious  population,  whose  wants  will  multiply  as 
their  wealth  shall  increase  ;  and  thus,  through  the  diversified  reciprocities 
of  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  a  more  steady  and  reliable  market  be  created, 
which  shall  help  to  enrich  the  diligent  and  resvard  the  efforts  of  successful 
economy.  It  will  not  be  long,  as  we  confidently  believe,  before  an  average 
uniform  price  at  points  equidistant  from  the  great  marts  of  commerce  will 
be  established  throughout  our  land  by  means  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, and  the  facilities  of  conveyance  be  so  multiplied  as  to  check  the 
inequalities  induced  by  speculation,  and  give  assurance  that  they  who  pro- 
vide by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  for  an  extending  empire  of  freedom,  shall 
not  labor  in  vain.  If  affluence  may  not  be  the  lot  of  all,  yet  steady  prices, 
on  which  they  may  count,  will  aid  the  contented  and  industrious  spirit  to 
«njoy  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  of  which  others  in  the 
same  employment  and  occupation  in  foreign  countries  are  so  greatly  in 
need.  (Charcoal  roads  are  suggested  as  valuable  in  some  of  the  States. 
See  appendix  No.  38.) 

From  considerations  like  these,  (and  others,  too,  might  be  mentioned,)  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  groi-md  for  cheering  auorury  of  agricultural 
improvement,  which,  though  its  progress  may  be  gradual,  will  yet  be  cer- 
tain and  permanent,  as  well  as  productive  of  happy  effects  on  our  country 
and  the  world.  That  there  is  a  rising  feeling  in  favor  of  agriculture,  the 
ten  thousand  voices  echoing  back  from  every  quarter  to  us,  in  approbation. 
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of  the  humble  efforts  made  from  year  to  year  in  collecting,  and,  through 
their  own  representatives,  laying  before  our  farmers  and  planters  the  infor- 
mation of  various  kinds  within  our  reach,  abundantly  testifies.  We  might, 
likewise,  refer  to  the  embodiment  of  this  feeling  in  resolutions  at  the  farm- 
ers' convention,  (see  account  of  this  meeting,  appendix  No.  39,)  urging  the 
importance  of  their  claims  to  regard,  and  as  it  meets  us  stronger  and 
stronger  from  year  to  year  in  the  afjricultural  journals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Never  was  there  a  fairer  time  lo  aid  its  development.  Without 
resorting  to  more  questionable  means,  which  might  rather  injure  than  ben- 
efit, it  lies  in  the  power  of  these  who  occupy  places  of  influence  to  lend  a 
warmhearted  co  operation  to  every  effort  of  improvement,  and  to  diffuse  as 
much  as  possible  a  generous  spirit  of  enterprise  into  all  the  branches  of 
agricultural  industry.  We  indulge,  v/e  are  sure,  in  no  fancied  dreams  when 
we  say  that  the  past  years  have  only  been  the  harbinger  of  a  more  perfect 
agricultural  economy.  It  is  v/ith  presages  like  these,  v/hile  we  see  our 
bounds  enlarged,  we  watch  every  indication  of  the  awakening  of  the  mind 
of  our  country  to  the  importance  of  true  science  and  practical  knov^^ledge. 
It  is  matter  of  gratulation  to  learn  that  a  new  agricultural  journal  has 
made  its  appearance,  like  a  star  first  breaking  through  the  darkness,  in 
any  section  of  our  land  which,  till  recently,  could  furnish  no  such  proof  of 
advancing  knowledge.  The  information  that  a  successful  experiment,  too, 
has  added  another  name  to  the  list  of  our  , products,  or  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  choice  specimen,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  has  brought  to  the 
agriculturists  of  those  States  the  means  of  yet  greater  progress  in  improve- 
ment, is  read  with  the  confident  expectation  that  another  impulse  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  energies  of  industry,  the  results  of  which  after  ages  will  record  with 
grateful  satisfaction.  Compared  to  the  whole,  each  individual  enterprise  is 
but  as  a  pebble  dropped  into  the  wide  v/aters  ;  but  as  even  that  slight  motion 
agitates  the  nearest  surface,  and  one  wave  after  another  spreads  silently  on. 
yet  further  and  further  from  the  place  where  it  begun  ;  so  the  community, 
in  increasing:  circles,  v,nll  feel  the  effect  of  every  such  event.  One  and 
another  will  follow  on — a  township,  a  county,  a  State,  and  yet  larger  por- 
tions of  our  country  will  in  turn  welcom.e  the  stranger,  till  it  shall  have 
made  itself  a  home,  and  become  domesticated  and  acclimated  among  our 
products. 

Esio  perpeiua  !  is  the  prayer  of  every  patriot  as  he  casts  his  eye  over  our 
land  of  varied  clime,  and  soil,  and  product,  and  people.  With  no  stinted 
hand  have  the  gifts  of  a  kind  Providence  been  strewi^round  us.  The  earth 
and  its  increase — flowers,- fruit's,  animal,  bee,  worm,  and  fowl— all  bear  their 
tribute  to  supply  our  wants  ;  and  so  profuse  are  the  means  of  sustenance  and 
comfort,  that  every  year,  almost,  only  serves  to  lap  us  in  greater  plenty.     It 


IS  to  agnculture- 


'•  The  art  that  calls  the  harvests  forth, 
And  feeds  expectant  nations" — 

we  must*  look  as  the  oldest  employment,  and  the  most  necessary  occupa- 
tion of  man.  Honored,  it  will  make  our  country  glorious  in  the  true 
strength  of  a  nation — its  virtue,  intelligence,  and  enterprise.  Neglect- 
ed, the  arm  of  prosperity  will  be  shattered,  and  our  experiment  may  end  in 
dmhi  and  dismay. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  1. 

Letter  from  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Washington  City,  January  1, 1846. 
Bear  Sir  :  Since  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  revise  some  of  the  esti- 
mates of  my.  former  report,  especially  those  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Though  one  of  the  data  I  had  for  my  guide  was  the  census  pub- 
lished by  government,  a  comparative  increase,  as  exhibited  by  the  ratio  of 
the  last  ten  years  previous,  was  the  basis  of  the  population  given.  Several 
of  the  States,  however,  have  lately  taken  an  enumeration  of  their  respec- 
tive inhabitants,  and  thus  afforded  safer  data  in  part.  A  personal  revisioa 
of  the  computation,  directed  while  in  office,  and  which  I  had  not  time  to 
examine,  has  also  enabled  me  to  correct  important  errors;  and  I  have  now 
to  request  that  you  will  publish  in  your  forthcoming  report  the  estimates 
which  I  have,  with  no  little  labor  and  correspondence,  prepared.  Since  my 
connexion  with  the  office  terminated,  I  have  prosecuted  several  inquiries^ 
principally  on  agricultural  subjects,  commenced  soon  after  the  transmission, 
of  my  last  report  to  Congress.  The  result  may,  perhaps,  interest  those  who 
have  expressed  an  approbation  of  the  agricultural  statistics  emanating  from 
the  Patent  Office.  I  have,  too,  had  an  opportunity  to  reduce  some  of  my 
theories  to  practice,  and  it  may  be  gratifying  to  hear  of  my  success.  To- 
gether, therefore,  with  a  corrected  estimate  of  the  population'of  the  United 
States,  I  submit  an  improved  method  of  cultivating  the  prairie  lands,  in  the 
hope  that  government  will  thus  be  benefited  in  making  sales  of  territory 
now  deemed  of  comparaiively  little  value,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  that  individuals  may  be  encouraged  to  make  improvements  to 
better  advantage.  Other  matters,  also,  are  subjoined,  viz:  an  account  of 
an  improved  method  of  preparing  flour  and  Indian  meal  for  exportation  or 
for  private  use,  whenever  it  is  an  object  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  fer- 
mentation ;  the  particular  directions  as  to'the  preparation  of  hemp  for 
market,  (with  the  comparative  value  and  expense,)  as  practised  by  Mr.  Bil- 
Mngs,  and  transmitted  by  him.to  me  at  Lafayette ;  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Kelly  on  the  subject  of  bees — more  important  as  coming  from  a  prac- 
tical man — showing  how  to  obtain  pure  honey,  to  produce  artificial 
swarms,  prevent  robbing  and  the  ravages  of  the  moth ;  directions  for  the 
construction  of  hotbeds,  offering  a  substitute  of  canvass  for  glass,  a  desider- 
atum both  in  economy  and  greater  benefit  to  plants  ;  (and  having  examined 
some  beds  lately  constructed,  I  consider  the  improvement  important.)  In 
former  reports  the  culture  of  mustard  was  recommendeci,  and  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  Mr.  Parmalee,  of  Ohio,  mentioned.  It  has  not  been  until 
lately  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  that  gentleman  those  particulars  ' 
which  I  desired.  1  am  now  able  to  transmit  to  you  the  most  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  crop  whenever 


''w 
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labor  can  be  found  for  thorough  cultivation.  There  is  another  subject 
highly  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States — the  supply  of  oil  for 
burning.  The  great  leviathans  of  the  deep  are  fast  disappearing,  and  are 
even  now  found  most  successfully  amidst  the  ice  near  the  poles.  An  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  may  prevent  this  traffic.  Napoleon,  who  was  so  pre- 
eminently careful  in  providmg  for  the  contingencies  of  war,  spared  no  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  substitute  for  oil  from  the  sea,  and  encouraged  the  culture 
of  rape,  colza,  and  other  oleagenous  seeds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that. 
at  the  present  time,  the  light-houses  and  other  public  works  in  France  are 
lighted  by  the  oil  obtained  from  colza ;  and  it  is  found  that  this  oil  is  the 
best  substitute  for  sperm  oil,  being  so  pure  as  to  burn  well  in  the  most  im- 
proved French  lamps.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Lewis,  civil 
engineer,  so  favorably  known  for  his  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  lighting  the  coast  and  the  harbors,  [  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  France 
seed  of  both  the  summer  and  winter  colza,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
place  at  your  disposal,  accompanied  by  a  translation,  by  the  same  scientific 
gentleman,  of  the  mode  of  its  culture  and  manufacture,  from  a  work  by  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  philanthropist,  M.  Hotton.  Although  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  bureau  so  long  intrusted, to  my  superintendence,  be  assured 
my  desire  for  its  prosperity  has  not  diminished,  and  I  ardently  desire  and 
hope  that  you  may  find  in  Congress  a  continued  willingness  to  provide  the 
means  of  extending  its  greater  usefulness  under  your  administration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  U  ELLSWORTH. 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 


Ait  estimate  of  the  popidaiioti  of  the  United  States— January.^  1846. 

Maine             -....,,  575,500 

New  Hampshire          -            -            -            -            ,            .  291,500 

Massachusetts              --,,..  817,000 

Rhode  Island  -             »            -            -            -            -            ,  120,000 

Connecticut    ...--.-  320,000 

Vermont          .--..,.  298,000 

New  York       ...,,..  2,626,000 

New  Jersey     -------  409,000 

Pennsylvania  -            -            .            .            .            «            .  1,960,000 

Delaware         -             -             -             -             -             -             .  79^000 

Maryland        --..,,.  485,500 

Virginia          - 1,255,000 

North  Carolina            -            -            -            -            -            -  760,000 

South  Carolina           -            -            -            -            -            .  600,000 

Oe#rgia           -            ~            -            -            -            -            -  784,000 

Alabama         -             -             -             -             -             ,             .  660,000 

Mississippi      ,--.,,            .  586,000 

I^ouisiana       -            -            „            .            .            .            ,  440,000 

Tennessee       -             -             -             .             .             .            .  910,000 

Kentucky       .--...-  835,000 

Ohio  -.-.-.-.  I,7e0i}00 
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Indiana  --.....  860,0o30 

Illinois 722,000 

Missouri  .......  540,000 

Arkansas  -            -            -             -            -            -            -  140,000 

Michigan  -            -            -            -            -            -            .  320,000 

Florida  -             -            -            -            -            -            -  80,000 

Wisconsin  ....--.  100,000 

Iowa  -  -  .          .            .            .            -            .            .  115,000 

Texas  .......  100,000 

District  of  Columbia    -----.  54,000 


19,602,500 


CULTIVATION  OF  PRAIRIE  LAND,  &c. 

The  vast  amount  of  prairie  land  owned  by  the  United  States,  althoiigli 
rich  and  fertile,  remains  still  uncultivated,  and  will  continue  so  until  the 
expense  of  fencing  is  reduced.  Some  persons  that  have  entered  this  kind 
of  land  already  meet  great  embarrassments  ;  while  others,  that  have  adopted 
the  modern  improvements,  rejoice  that  they  have  escaped  the  toil  and  ex- 
pense of  clearing  off  timber,  when  the  land  was  covered  with  wood.  In. 
my  former  reports,  as  Commissioner  of  Patents,  I  have  frequently  alluded 
to  this  subject,  and  offered  many  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  others. 
Since  leaving  the  Patent  Office,  I  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  my  theory  to 
practice,  and  will  give  you  a  detail  of  operations  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. In  breaking  up  the  prairie^  five  good  yoke  of  cattle  are  necessary, 
if  the  large  breaking  plough  is  used.  This  team  may  be  composed  of  two 
yoke  of  old  well-broken  cattle,  and  three  yoke  of  unbroken  steers,  and  will 
break  from  IJ  to  2\  acres  per  day,  according  to  the  weather.  It  may  seem: 
surprising  that  only  one  man  or  boy  is  necessary,  viz :  a  driver  for  each  team. 
INo  person  holds  the  plough.  I  have  had  seven  ploughs  at  work  during 
much  of  the  summer,  and  the  plough,  as  is  said,  "  holds  itself"  This  novel 
sight  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  who  often  alighted  to  see  how  the 
work  was  performed.  The  arrangement  to  effect  this  was  simple.  Two 
small  wheels,  made  of  piank,  with  a  short  axle,  were  placed  in  front  at  the 
extremity  of  the  beam,  which  v/as  fastened  so  as  to  keep  the  plough  erect, 
to  govern  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  as  well  as  the  width  of  the  same.  Some- 
times both  wheels  are  made  to  run  upon  the  turf;  it  is  better,  however,  to 
make  the  wheel  of  the  furrow  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest ;  (this 
will  keep  the  axle  sufficiently  level.)  The  seven  teams,  which  were  driven 
by  youths  14  to  16  years  old,  required  one  judicious  man  to  keep  the 
ploughs  in  order,  for  sometimes  they  would  come  in  contact  with  stones, 
and  roots,  almost  as  bad  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  ploughs  often  need  sharp- 
ening, which  is  done  by  either  hammering  or  filing  the  share.  The^sua^l 
price  ifor  breaking  up  prairie  land,  near  my  residence,  is  $1  50  per  acre. 
This  work  can  be  done  much  cheaper,  however,  by  hiring  a  man  at  $18 
per  month,  or  $16,  he  boarding  himself;  since  the  team  is  supported  oa 
the  prairie,  and  there  is  little  extra  expense,  except  the  repairing  of  the 
plough.  Another  mode  has  lately  been  adopted  in  breaking  up  the  prairie, 
viz :  with  a  single  span  of  horses.     To  accomplish  this,  a  coulter,  with  a 
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share  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  is  first  passed  through  the  sod  ;  this,  it  is 
perceived,  must  cut  vertically,  and  also  horizontally,  as  far  as  is  necessary, 
it  being  desirable  not  to  cut  the  whole  distance  of  the  furrow,  since  the  re- 
maining operation  requires  a  part  of  the  sod  nearest  the  furrow  to  remaia 
solid.  ""The  second  operation  is  the  running  of  a  common  plough,  with 
a  sharp  share,  (with  or  without  a  coulter,)  in  the  same  track.  The  only  ob- 
stacle to  its  easy  passage  is  the  outer  edge  of  lh«  furrow  of  a  few  inches  ; 
this  is  cut  or  broken,  and  the  furrow  easily  turned  over.  This  plough  will 
enable  a  settler,  if  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  spring,  being  then  much  less 
compact,  to  break  up,  with  his  span  of  horses,  IJ  acre  per  day. 

There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  depth  of  the  furrow, 
and  the  proper  time  of  breaking  up.  From  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
is  sufficiently  deep;  the  turf  sooner  decomposes  if  it  is  cut  shallow  rather 
than  deep;  then  the  lower  roots  decay  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
tough  rigid  soil,  that  requires  five  yoke  of  cattle  to  break  it,  is  easily  ploughed 
six  to  seven  inches  deep  with  a  pair  of  horses.  As  to  the  first  time  of 
breaking,  if  the  sod  has  been  tramped,  blue  grass  springs  up,  and  the  roots 
of  original  sward  begin  to  perish,  and  it  is  of  less  consequence  when  such 
sod  is  broken.  As  respects  original  tough  prairie  sod,  this  should  not  be 
ploughed  until  the  grass  has  fairly  started,  say  in  May  or  June,  and  July ; 
if  broken  up  much  earlier  than  May  or  later  than  July,  the  sod  does  not 
decay  so  soon.  It  is  usual  throughout  the  west  to  break  up  the  sod  during 
these  months,  and  sometimes  even  later ;  and  in  September  and  October  to 
harrow  in  the  wheat  for  the  first  crop.  Another  mode  I  have,  in  common 
with  some  others,  pursued  with  great  success,  viz:  to  raise  a  "sod  crop." 
This  process  to  eastern  farmers  needs  explanation,  in  every  third  or  fourth 
furrow  corn  is  dropped  at  the  outer  side  of  the  furrow,  computing  from  the 
land  side.  This  is  buried  up  by  the  succeeding  furrow,  and  the  com 
springs  up  through  the  partial  crevice  ;  and  if  perchance  the  sod  lies  flat 
upon  the  corn,  it  will  generally  in  its  growth  force  its  way  through  the  solid 
turf,  strange  as  it  may'seem.  The  land  thus  ploughed  is  remarkably  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  corn  in  ordinary  seasons  grows  rapidly.  No  hoeing 
is  needed,  and  nothing  is  done  to  the  crops  until  the  time  of  gathering  ar- 
rives, when  of^teri  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  of  good  corn  is  obtained. 
The  cost  of  dropping  the  corn  is  ten  cents  per  acre ;  one  small  boy  attends 
three  ploughs.  My  sod  crop  this  year  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some  of 
my  neighbors,  who  chose  a  more  propitious  moment  for  planting.  From 
one  hundred  acres,  however,  I  estimate  my  crops  at  an  average  of  thirty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre ;  some  raised  as  high  as  sixty  bushels  of 
sod  corn,  being  the  full  amount  of  the  yield  of  corn  commonly  tilled  on 
good  soil.  My  friends  from  the  east  were  greatly  surprised  at  finding  a> 
crop  of  three  tiiousand  bushels  of  corn  from  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
without  tillage.  This  sod  crop  may  be  considered  almost  clear  gain,  since 
the  shade  afforded  by  the  growing  corn  is  rather  beneficial  than  injurious 
to  the  decay  of  the  sod  for  a  wheat  crop  in  the  fail.  For  if  the  sod  crop  is 
put  in  early,  it  can  be  cut  off  in  the  fall  in  sufficient  time  to  harrow  in  a 
crop  of  wheat ;  this  is  done  without  any  further  ploughing,  and  gives  gen- 
erally the  largest  and  best  wheat  crop  raised  on  the  land.  It  is  thus  seen 
how  easily  a  settler  can  supply  himself  with  food  for  his  family  in  a  new 
home  at  the  west.  While  passing  through  the  fields  near  my  own,  I  was 
struck  with  the  culture  of  beans  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  sod  corn; 
and  these  grew  also  without  any  subsequent  cultivation,  and  yielded  a  good 
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crop.  Nor  was  my  attention  less  arrested  by  a  crop  of  corn  and  beans  grow- 
ing together,  the  stalks  of  corn  serving  as  poles ;  all  were  planted  together 
in  common  ground.  The  extraordinary  product  induced  me  to 'inquire  for 
the  owner  of  the  field,  and  I  found  him  to  be  an  intelligent  farmer,  Mr. 
McAUister,  who  said  he  had  tried  the  same  thing  with  like  success  before, 
with  no  hoeing,  barely  ploughing.  He  thought  he  should  get  eighty  bush- 
els of  corn  and  thirty  bushels  of  beans  per  acre.  1  requested  him  to  meas- 
ure the  ground  and  the  crop,  and  give  me  the  result  in  the  fall.  He  did  so, 
and  his  certificate,  to  which  he  is  ready  to  make  oath,  is  now  on  file  in  my 
office.  His  product,  by  his  statement,  was  one  hundred  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  and  fifty  bushels  of  beans  per  acre  I  From  the  small  quantity  of  land 
measured;  and  the  most  favorable  manner  of  enclosing  within  his  lines  the 
hills  of  corrij  T  have  made  a  liberal  allowance,  and  place  the  crop  with 
certainty  at  eighty  bushels  of  corn  and  thirty-five  bushels  of  beans  per 
acre ;  and  all  this  without  hoeing  or  any  other  culture  than  the  passing 
the  plough  or  harrow  three  or  four  times  between  the  rows.  It  may 
appear  to  be  rather  slovenly  to  omit  hoeing,  but  such  is  the  practice.  On 
one  of  my  plantations,  in  which  are  one  thousand  acres  in  cultivation,  I 
have  not  seen  a  hoe  used  during  the  summerr  I  think  more  care  and  at- 
tention would  be  rewarded;  still  the  land  yields  upon  an  average  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  annually,  without  hoeing  or  manure.  I  was  offered  six- 
teen bushels  of  corn  as  rent,  per  acre,  instead  of  one-third  of  the  crop, 
which  is  the  usual  share  for  the  landlord.  I  preferred,  however,  the  one- 
third,  and  got  twenty  bushels ;  the  season  being  very  favorable,  and  the  land 
yielding  sixty  bushels  and  some  as  high  as  eighty  bushels  per  acre  ;  fifty 
bushels,  however,  is  a  good  crop  ;  and  when  the  hazards  of  the  season  are 
considered,  sixteen  bushels  per  acre  may  be  called  a  good  rent.  With  this 
conviction  I  have  rented  one  thousand  acres  of  ground  for  sixteen  thousand 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  delivered  in  the  crib. 

While  corn  is  so  easily  raised,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  its  value?  At 
present,  the  price  at  Lafayette  is  about  20  to  25  cents  for  exportation  to  New 
York  via  the  lakes,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  or  to  New  Orleans  via  the 
Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Considerable  shipments  are  also 
made  to  Canada.  It  is  hoped  that  the  State  of  New  York  will  further  re- 
duce the  tolls  on  her  canal  so  as  to  insure  an  outlet  for  the  corn  and  oats 
raised  in  the  western  States.  At  present  these  articles  of  produce  are  not 
shipped  through  that  channel.  If  the  tolls  were  reduced,  a  larger  traffic 
(which  would  be  clear  gain  to  the  canal)  would  be  obtained,  and  also  full 
freight  for  the  boats  in  the  "  slack  season."  If  the  corn  is  fed  out  to  cattle 
or  hogs,  (for  beef  and  pork,)  at  present  prices  it  is  worth  from  20  to  25  cts. 
per  bushel.  In  the  mode  of  feeding  corn  there  is  a  diversity  of  practice  ; 
some  graziers  turn  both  cattle  and  hogs  into  the  field  of  corn,  to  consume 
what  they  wish.  Care  must  be  taken,  with  regard  to  catde,  by  letting  them 
remain  only  a  short  time  each  day,  at  first.  The  fat  cattle  and  fat  hogs  are 
first  admitted,  and  follow  each  other  ;fnext  the  store  cattle  and  store  hogs. 
Nor  is  there  so  much  loss  sustained  unless  the  weather  is  very  wet,  as  might 
be  supposed.  Hogs  will  not  pull  down  corn  faster  than  they  wish  to  eat  it. 
Cattle  do  more  injury;  yet  the  hungry  hogs  will  glean  up  most  that  falls  on 
the  ground.  Both  cattle  and  hogs  consume,  also,  much  of  the  succulent 
stalk,  and  the  operation  of  this  mode  of  feeding  enriches,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  soil  for  a  succeeding  crop.  I  have  serious  doubts  which  is  the  most 
advisable  mode:  whether  to  cut  up  the  corn  and  feed  it  to  stock  in  pens, 
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or  to  let  them  consume  it  on  the  hill  where  it  grows.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  division  fences,  the  size  of  the  field,  and  the  advantage  of  water. 
Where  these  are  adventitious,  and  labor  not  plenty,  it  is  best  to  turn  in 
stock,  especially  hogs.  The  usual  mode,  however,  is  to  cut  up  the  corn^ 
stack  it,  and  feed  it  out.  This  is  necessary  for  stall-feeding,  in  winter,  in. 
order  to  save  the  fodder,  so  greatly  injured  by  the  frost.  I  have  been  able  to 
lure  land,  tilled  with  a  corn  crop,  at  $2  50  to  $3  per  acre ;  the  average 
yield  being  50  bushels.  The  cost  per  bushel,  standing  in  the  field,  is  about 
5  to  6  cents  only,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  land.  Several  farmers  have 
fattened  the  past  summer  as  many  as  1,500  hogs,  and  made  most  excellent 
pork.  One  and  two  hundred  are  considered  an  ordinary  number.  Hogs 
are  usually  killed  at  about  18  months'  old,  and  weigh  from  200  to  300  lbs.; 
they  are  fed  on  clover  during  the  summer,  and  are  suffered  to  run  in  the 
woods  ;  in  winter,  if  the  mast  is  favorable,  they  live  in  the  timber  ;  if  not, 
they  are  fed  with  a  few  ears  of  corn  each.  A  preferable  mode  is  to  keep 
them  better,  and  kill  them  earlier  ;  the  pork  is  finer,  and  commands  a  higher 
price  in  foreign  markets.  At  the  east  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  spring 
shoats  to  weigh,  at  Christmas,  300  lbs.  Having  noticed  in  the  papers  an 
account  of  an  extraordinary  pig,  raised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Moore,  of  Peter- 
borough, New  Hampshire,  and  which  weighed  622  lbs.  at  10  months  and 
15  days'  old,  I  wrote  to  ascertain  the  fact.  They  are  given  in  his  letter, 
marked  AA.  1  intend  trying  an  experiment  with  a  hundred  pigs,  taking 
care  to  weigh  the  food  they  consume,  feeding  them  with  slop  or  cooked 
food,  and  will  note  the  result.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
following  method  as  safe  and  profitable,  viz :  Clover  for  the  early  part  of 
summer;  next,  rye  fields  and  oat  fields,  (if  peas  are  sowed  with  oats,  the  bet- 
ter;) and  the  cornfield  to  close.  If  an  early  kind  of  corn  should  be  planted 
to  use  first,  it  would  be  well.  In  all  such  cases  the  hogs  are  to  be  their  own 
harvesters.  This  plan  keeps  up  a  vigorous  growth,  and  prepares  the  hogs 
for  an  early  market — two  important  considerations. 

There  is  much  encouragement  for  the  western  farmers,  and  the  reduc- 
tion on  the  tolls,  occasioned  by  the  competition  on  the  same  and  differ- 
ent routes,  will  make  the  encouragement  greater  still.  Pork,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, is  very  easily  raised.  We  are  now  enabled  to  contract  for  its  de» 
livery  in  barrels,  via  the  canals,  from  Lafayette  to  New  York,  for  $12  50 
per  ton,  or  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  It  may  be  asked  if  this  rich. 
soil  will  not  soon  be  exhausted?  It  had  been  supposed  that  it  must,  but 
large  fields  have  been  cultivated  this  year,  (being  the  sixteenth  year  ia 
corn,)  and  yielded  50  bushels  per  acre.  There  is,  however,  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  quantity,  and  hereafter  the  farmers  will  be  willing  to  save 
maourej  which  is  now  thrown  away.  I  was  surprised  to  find  hundreds  of 
kmds,  carted  at  an  expense  of  121  to  20  cents,  and  thrown  into  the  river  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  Such  still  continues  to  be  the  practice  in  Lafayette, 
where  the  population  is  upwards  of  3,000. 

The  machine  for  husking  and  shelling  corn,  at  the  same  time,  deserves 
mention  as  a  great  auxiliary  in  preparing  the  crop  for  market.  When  pro- 
pelled by  any  power  equal  to  four  horses,  it  will  husk  and  shell  five  hun- 
dred bushels  daily. 

I  might  here  mention  a  new  kind  of  corn  lately  introduced,  viz :  the 
yellow  Dent  corn,  the  ear  of  which  is  very  long,  and  the  color  preferred 
jfor  meal  and  for  shipment.  Its  yield  has  been  125  bushels  per  acre.  E 
fake  pleasure  in  sending  you  two  ears — one  for  the  gallery,  and  one  fo^ 
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distribufion.    1  shall  give  the  same  a  full  trial  during  the  summer.     The 
samples  I  obtained  at  Indianapolis. 

1  have  mentioned  in  particular  the  corn  crop.  The  wheat  crop  is,  how- 
ever, the  crop  for  exportation  ;  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  shipped 
from  the  late  harvest  about  Lafayette.  This  crop  has  been  unusually  good 
the  last  year,  and  the  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  A  remark- 
able circumstance  occurred  in  my  wheat  field,  where  several  varieties 
were  sown.  The  red-chaft  bald  wheat  was  attacked  by  the  army- worm, 
and  the  stalks  completely  stripped.  When  the  worms  reached  the  white 
flint  wheat,  obtained  of  Mr.  Harmon,  of  Wheatfield,  N.  Y.,  they  stopped, 
and  went  around  the  piece  tvithout  touching  a  single  stalk!  The  attack: 
did  not  essentially  injure  the  berry  of  the  bald  wheat,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  in  which  it  took  place.  Potatoes,  also,  were  good,  but  the  crop 
is  not  so  great  as  usual.  The  disease  so  much  complained  of  has  not 
yet  reached  us,  but  I  expect  it  along  very  soon.  It  seems  to  be  com- 
missioned to  go  through  the  world,  and  yet  defies  us  to  explain  its  origin, 
or  find  a  cure. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  important  results  which  have  attended 
my  former  recommendation  of  salting  cattle  and  hogs,  with  a  composi- 
tion of  salt,  ashes,  and  clay.  You  may  recollect  that  I  advised  to  take 
water  saturated  with  salt  and  mix  it  with  two  parts  of  dry  ashes  and 
one  part  of  dry  clay,  and  when  the  whole  was  brought  to  the  consist- 
ence of  clay  mortar,  to  mould  it  into  a  pyramid  shape  and  suffer  it  to 
harden,  and  then  put  it  into  the  field  where  stock  could  lick  it  at  pleas- 
ure. This  experiment  has  been  fully  tested,  and  herds  together,  hitherto 
afiiicted  with  the  bloody  murrain,  have  been  exempt  from  any  further 
attack.  The  clay  is  not,  1  suppose,  so  material.  Ashes  and  salt  in  equal 
quantities,  mixed,  if  convenient,  with  bran,  may  be  given  to  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  even  hogs,  once  or  even  twice  a  week,  with  the  most  happy 
results,  '^rhe  solid  cakes,  however,  allow  the  feeble  stock  to  obtain  their 
share ;  indeed,  this  plan  gives  to  all  as  much  as  they  desire^  and  at  the 
time  they  desire  it.     Sheep   will   usually  lick  the  cake  every  day. 

In  bringing  the  land  into  tame  grass  pasture,  it  is  found  necessary  to  scat- 
ter blue-grass  seed,  which,  being  tramped  in,  soon  yields  a  great  supply 
for  summer  and  winter  food;  for  if  the  cattle  were  taken  off  from  the 
blue-grass  pastures  in  May,  and  the  field  is  left  to  grow  up  until  fall,  they 
will  survive  and  keep  in  good  order  upon  it  during  winter,  without  any 
other  attention  than  salting ;  if  the  grass  is  covered  with  snow  only,  cattle 
will  paw  off  the  same  until  they  reach  the  relished  food.  As  for  sheds, 
they  are,  as  yet.  unknown  ;  no  large  feeder  has  them,  to  my  knov/Ied,2:e,  in 
Indiana.  It  is  said  that  so  much  shed  room  is  required,  that  it  will  not 
pay.  Hence  cattle  are  stuffed  with  corn,  and  remain  in  the  open  air  during 
ail  kinds  of  weather.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  shelter  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  saving.  At  present,  farm- 
ing is  done  upon  a  great  and  easy  scale,  and  little,  very  little,  attention  is 
given  to  economy  ;  and  what  is  real  economy  in  the  present  state  of  the 
fertile  west,  where  land  and  stock  are  so  plenty,  is  not  quite  certain.  I 
will  only  add,  on  this  point,  that  the  cattle  are  pastured  upon  the  unen- 
closed prairies  during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  without  any  expense 
other  than  salting.  On  these  pastures  they  are  in  fine  condition  for  the 
shambles  or  for  stall  feeding.  For  the  latter  purpose,  they  are  now  taken 
4o  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  by  graziers,  who  improve  them,  and  drive  them 
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to  the  eastern  markets.  Cattle  direct  from  the  prairie  are  now  packed  ia 
great  quantities  for  the  European  markets.  Shipments  during  the  past 
year  have  encouraged  larger  exports  this  year;  and  if  the  bee'fsent  will 
not  find  admittance  into  England  for  home  consumption,  it  will  be  received 
in  bond,  for  supplies  to  ships  outward  bound. 

You  might  have  expected  that  I  should  have  mentioned  fencing  land, 
before  I  gave  you  an  account  of  its  cuhivation.     The  order  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, provided  you  have  (he  substance.     1  cannot  but  hope  and  believe 
that  my  experience  in  fencing  the  prairies  will  be  useful  to  individuals,  and 
help  the  government  to  sell  its  vast  tracts  of  land  now  lying  waste  because 
there  is  no  timber  to  fence  them.     Happily,  on  many  of  the  great  prairies 
(such  is  the  case  in  the  secnon  where  I  reside)  bituminous  coal  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  is  found,  sufficient  for  domestic  use.     Timber  is  scarce  ;  and 
to  practise  economy  in  this  respect,  1  have  recommended  and  adopted  the 
following  plan  with  success:     On  the  line  for  the  fence,  holes  are  duo-  or 
bored  about  1  foot  deep  to  receive  the  posts  desiorned  to  hold  the  rails.     The 
post  is  bored  for  three,  four,  or  five  rails,  with  a  21  inch  auger,  moved 
by  a  single  horse  power.     Two  contiguous  holes  give  a  mortise  2-1-  by  5 
inches.     One  man  will  bore  the  posts  for  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
mils  offence  per  day.     For  a  fence  for  cattle  only  3  inches  are  used.     For 
hogs  a  small  rail  is  added  at  the  bottom  ;  but  this  is  covered  up  to  secure 
a  barrier  against  the  rooting  of  the  ho^s  before   the  bank  becomes  solid. 
The  rails,  when  set,  are  about  12  to  18  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     This  distance  is  filled  by  a  plough  and  scraper,  described  in  my 
reports  while  Commissioner  of  Patents.     As  this  m.ay  fall  into  hands  where 
these  reports  cannot  be  had,  I  will  repeat  that  a  large  olough  is  passed  on 
each  side  of  the  fence,  turning  the  furrow  towards  it.'    This  is  followed 
by  a  very  simple  machine,  made  of  two  planks,  resembling  in  o-eneral  ap. 
pearance  a  snow-plough,  though  in  detail  constructed  diiferently.     The 
land  side  which  follows  after  the  plough  (by  another  team)  is,  say  15  feet 
long,  3  inches  thick,  and  a  mould  board  15  inches  wide  is  attached  to  this 
about  2  feet  from  the  front,  at  an  angle  of  21  den-rees,  the  ano-le  beino-such 
that  the  dirt  will  not  stick  to  the  mould  board— different  soi I s'ad mi tti no- dif- 
ferent degrees.     The  sides  of  the  mould  board  and  the  land  side  are  Ihod 
with  a  strip  of  iron,  extending  11  to  2  inches  below  the  bottom.     This  is 
to  make  the  machine  enter  the  ground  easily,  and  to  cut  the  turf  if  neces- 
sary when  lying  loose.     This  ano;le  can  be  increased  or  diminished  bv 
making  the  mould- board  to  move  on  a  hin^e,  which  is  best  affixed  about  2 
or  3  feet  from  the  front  end  of  the  land  side.     As  the  plouo-h  which  pre- 
cedes  will  cut  about  6  inches  deep  each  time,  3  or  4  furrows'^may  be  found 
to  be  sufficient,     The  machine  follows,  and  throws  up  the  dirt,  making  a 
handsome  bank  on  each  side  of  the  fence  of  such  a  slope  as   may  be  de- 
sired.    The  bank  is  raised  18  inches  above,  and  the  ditch  cut  18  inches 
below  l^ie  surface  of  the  ground,  thus  giving  a  height,  both  included,  of 
6  feet.     1  his  bank  helps  to  sustain  the  fence,  and,  leavmo-  a  ditch  on  either 
side,  checks  cattle  from  jumping;  for  whoever  has  watched  the  movements 
of  stock  soon  discovers  their  great  aversion  to  jump  from  a  ditch  inio  a 
ditch.     Grass  seed  is  sown  upon  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  they  soon  be- 
come solid.     These  ditches  serve  to  drain  the  soil  when  it  is  wet.  and  also 
when  water  is  scarce,  as  a  conduit  for  the  rain  to  an  artificial  pool,  which' 
by  excavation,  can  easily  be  made,  and  covering  the  bottom  with  clay 
where  the  soil  is  sandy.     The  saving  in  this  kind  of  fence  is  most  mam- 
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fest.  There  are  about  520  panels  to  a  mile.  Three  rails  would  require 
1,560;  four  rails,  2,080.  These  need  not  be  more  than  2^  inches  thick, 
but  wider  than  the  common  narrow  rail.  A  common  Virginia  or  worm 
fence  requires  about  8  rails,  besides  stakes  and  a  rider,  to  each  panel  ;  and 
four  panels  of  a  zigzag  fence  extend  no  further  than  three  panels  of  the 
straight  fence.  Four  panels  of  the  crooked  fence  require  40  rails  ;  thus 
there  is  a  saving  of  28  to  31  rails  in  this  distance.  In  a  mile  the  difference 
is  between  i,5U0  or  2,000  and  6,000,  a  very  important  saving.  If  the  rails 
are  dry,  the  expense  of  carting  1.500  to  2,000,  which  make  a  mile  offence, 
is  very  trifling — only  15  to  20  loads.  Besides  all  this,  the  Virginia  fence 
leaves  notches  in  the  angles  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  and  serve  as  nurs- 
eries for  weeds  to  poison  the  soil,  and  furnish  fuel  to  consume  the  fence  if 
exposed  to  fire.  The  same  machine  spoken  of  above  is  highly  useful  in 
turnpiking  roads,  because  one  of  them  will  do  the  work  of  a  large  number 
of  hands.  Some  bitter  feelings  had  been  engendered  because  I  had  inter- 
fered with  those  whose  constant  employment  is  to  ditch  with  the  spade.  I 
might  have  mentioned  that  if  twigs  of  cotton-wood  or  sycamore  are  insert-- 
ed  in  the  bank  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  they  will  take  root  and  sooa 
furnish  shade  and  living  posts.  But  locust  seed,  well  scalded  with  boiling 
water,  and  suffered  to  lie  in  the  same  till  cool,  and  sowed  broadcast  in  mel- 
low soil,  will  soon  furnish  most  excellent  timber,  as  v/ell  for  posts  and  rails 
as  for  shade.  The  growth  of  the  locust  is  astonishing^.  With  these  helps, 
therefore,  we  may  expect  a  more  speedy  cultivation  of  prairies.  Even  now 
some  large  landholders  have  quit  their  timber  lands  and  gone  far  into  the 
prairies,  where  the  land  is  ready  for  the  plough,  and  thus  avoided  the  ex- 
pense of  10  to  12  dollars  in  clearing  their  lands ;  gaining  also  a  smoother 
surface,  where  the  mowing,  reaping,  and  raking  machines  can  work  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  against  which  the  roots  ana  stumps  of  timber  land  form 
such  fatal  obstacles. 

Permit  me  to  say,  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  witness  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  northwestern  States.  With  a  fertile  soil  and  congenial  climate  for  labor, 
the  eastern  market  will  daily  feel  more  and  more  the  influence  of  western 
products  upon  the  price  of  breadstuff's.  There  are  now  millions  of  acres 
of  excellent  prairie  land  fitted  for  the  plough,  and  can  be  immediately  brought 
under  cultivation.  Government  land  can  be  purchased  at  $1  25,  and  land- 
ed proprietors  are  offering  tracts  near  good  neighborhoods  and  schools  for 
half  the  crops  for  3  years,  when  a  deed  is  executed  without  any  cash  pay- 
ments. 1  have  myself,  during  the  year  past,  effected  important  sales  on  this 
principle,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Under  these  encour- 
agements it  is  hoped  that  the  west  will  continue  to  advance,  and  soon  feel 
able  to  meet  her  engagements  with  better  punctuality. 


KILN-DRIED  MEAL  AND  FLOUR. 

This  subject  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  west,  since  corn  meal  is  worth 
$17  the  puncheon  (800  pounds)  in  New  York,  and  flour,  from  which 
the  water  is  expelled,  is  so  much  more  easily  preserved.  I  visited  the 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Gills,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  was. 
by  their  courtesy,  (not  granted  to  others,)  permitted  to  examine  minutely 
the  whole  operation  of  their  very  interesting  and  successful  experiments. 
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Here  I  found  two  barrels  of  meal  and  flour,  put  up  for  me  two  years 
since ;  both  were  exposed,  in  an  upper  loft,  to  the  lieat  of  two  summers. 
The  casks  were  opened  by  myself,  and  both  meal  and  flour  were  found  to 
be  perfectly  sweet.  I  took  samples  of  both,  which  I  beg  to  leave  in  your 
office  for  exhibition.  There  are  some  pecuharities  in  the  machinery  and 
process  of  the  Messrs.  Gills,  which  they  do  not  wish  to  disclose  until  their 
patent  is  secured.  I  will  state,  however,  that  the  meal  and  flour  are  both 
dried,  after  being  bolted,  by  means  of  hot  air.  The  same  thing  has  been 
attempted  by  other  persons,  but  not  with  so  much  success,  to  my  knowledge. 
From  a  barrel  of  fiour  12  to  16  pounds  of  water  are  extracted,  and  a  little 
more  from  a  barrel  of  meal.  Flour  dried  in  this  way  has  remained  in  New- 
Orleans  and  Rio  Janeiro  during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  kept  sweet, 
while  cargoes  of  common  flour  were  spoiled.  There  mexy  seem  to  be  a  loss 
of  12  to  16  pounds  of  flour  ;  but  whenever  the  fiour  so  treated  is  made  into 
bread,  it  reabsorbs,  as  might  be  expected,  12  to  16  pounds  more  water  than 
common  flour ;  making  in  a  cargo  not  a  small  saving  in  duties  and  freight, 
when  sent  to  foreign  markets.  As  staves  are  cheap  at  the  west,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  cannot  enter  into  a  successful  competition  with  the  eastern  manu- 
facturers of  corn  meal,  who  have  to  purchase  both  corn  and  casks  at  com- 
paratively high  rates,  somev/hat  greater  than  the  difference  of  freight.  Meal 
dried  by  hot  air,  has  a  further  advantage.  No  change  of  taste  in  the  flour 
is  observ^ed,  nor  is  the  hull  of  the  corn  mixed  with  the  meal,  as  must  be  the 
case  whenever  the  corn  is  parched,  as  then  the  hull  is  ground  so  fine  as  to 
pass  the  sieve.  If  European  ports  are  ever  opened  to  our  breadstuff's,  we 
can  send  them  Indian  meal — the  cheapest  food  for  their  laboring  classes — 
in  a  perfect  state.  At  present  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people  are  pro- 
verbial against  both  Indian  corn  and  meal.  This  prejudice  will  wear  away; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  this  I  would  mention  the  cheerful  rehnquishment  by 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  who  migrate  to  this  country,  of  their  oat 
meal,  if  they  can  get  our  good  sweet  Indian  meal.  Indian  meal  requires 
particular  cooking,  to  be  good,  even  here.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  unfavorable  impression  created  by  hard,  clammy,  dark,  sour  Indian  meal 
bread  from  British  ovens.  In  a  late  leading  journal,  published  in  England, 
the  editor  says  a  great  deal  against  our  maize  and  Indian  corn  meal.  He 
'•  stated  from  autlior'Uy  that  it  ivas  deleterious  to  vian  and  injurious  to  cat- 
tle f^  nor  have  I  seen  this  statement  contradicted  there.  Certainly,  if  corn 
meal  offers  to  us,  in  this  country,  such  a  satisfactory  repast,  there  can  be  no 
indignity  in  recommending  it  to  those  who  are  so  necessitous,  and  even 
clamorous,  for  breadstuffs  abroad.  Since  Indian  corn  cannot  be  grown  in 
England,  and  hence  will  not  come  into  much  immediate  competition  with 
the  wheat  crops  of  landed  proprietors,  there  is  more  hope  of  its  introduction 
free  of  duty,  or  at  least  on  more  favorable  terms.  I  think  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  Indian  corn  v.'ill  be  mucM  more  consumed  by  man  and  beast 
in  the  British  dominions.  This  new  mode  of  preparing  flour  and  meal  is 
beneficial  to  government,  which  annually  loses  such  sums  from  damaged 
breadstuff's.  Both  the  army  and  navy,  I  am  happy  to  say,  will  try  experi- 
ments with  the  dried  flour,  and  the  Messrs.  Gill  are  confident  that  it  will 
keep  perfectly  sweet  for  two  years,  in  any  cUmate,  if  the  article  is  preserved 
from  dampness.  The  extraction  of  this  dampness  has  given  to  it  its  great 
superiority,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  preventing  it  from  falling  back, 
again  to  its  natural  stale. 
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AA. 

[Referral  to  in  the  preceding  remarks  on  hogs.] 

"  PETERBOiiouGH,  February  2^^  1845. 

"Mr.  Ellsworth — Sir:  1  received  your  letter  requesting  me  to  com- 
municate the  important  facts  relating  to  a  pig  raised  by  me  the  past  year.  I 
cheerfully  hasten  to  comply  with  that  request.  The  pig  to  which  you  re- 
fer was  pigged  February  18,  1844.  I  killed  it  January  3,  1845  ;  of  course 
it  was  10  months  and  15  days  old.  Its  weight  alive,  the  day  it  was  killed, 
was  622  pounds — after  being  dressed,  547  pounds  ;  rough  lard,  18  pounds  ; 
offal,  57  pounds  ;  total,  622  pounds.  Girth  around  the  heart,  6  feet ;  width 
across  the  shoulders,  21  inches;  across  the  hips,  20  inches.  From  end  of 
nose  to  root  of  tail,  5  feet  8  inches.  The  breed  I  do  not  know,  further  than 
that  it  was  of  a  breed  we  have  had  in  town  for  years  ;  but  should  think 
there  was  no  Berkshire  blood  in  it.  It  was  purely  white,  and  the  skin  very 
white  ;  hair,  thin  and  short ;  short  legs  and  short  head  ;  small,  looped  ears ; 
and  on  the  whole,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  swine. 

"  Feed. — He  was  taken  from  the  sow  at  five  weeks  old,  (the  last  week  in 
March,)  and  during  the  month  of  April  he  was  fed  on  skimmed  milk,  with 
a  little  meal.  From  1st  of  May  till  the  1st  of  September,  he  was  fed  en- 
tirely  on  skimmed  sour  milk.  September  and  October  he  was  fed  on  boil- 
ed potatoes,  apples,  and  pumpkins,  about  equal  quantities,  tiJckened  with 
barley  meal,  and  thinned  with  sour  milk.  November  and  December  he  was 
fed  on  corn  meal  scalded,  once  a  day,  and  boiled  com  and  milk  once.  He 
was  always  kept  under  cover,  and  supplied  VvMth  sods,  weeds,  brakes,  &.c. 
In  addition  to  his  carcass,  he  made  six  or  eight  loads  of  excellent  manure. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  WILLIAM  MOORE. 

"  This  pig  was  fed  three  times  a  day  till  the  last  two  months  ;  and  during 
the  last  two  months  only  twice  a  day." 


ON  HEMP. 

As  regards  the  adaptation  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  the  growth  of  hemp, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  also  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  far  north  as  the  47th  degree, 
and  eastward  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  price  which  farmers  in  the  west 
would  realize  for  a  fair  crop — say  700  pounds  of  lint  per  acre — would  be 
$40  per  ton  in  the  stalk,  delivered  at  the  mill,  or  at  $14  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  cultivation  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  corn  or  wheat.  As  re- 
gards the  soil,  all  good  prairie  land  will  produce  hemp  ;  and  bottom  lands,  if 
not  too  w^et  for  corn,  will  afford  an  abundant  crop.  The  quantity  of  seed  is 
two  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  time  of  sowing  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  20th 
of  May,  the  ground  to  be  twice  ploughed" and  lightly  harrowed  ;  after  the 
seed  has  been  sowm,  harrow  both  ways  and  liglitiy  roll.  The  time  for  cut- 
ting depends  m.uch  upon  the  season  ;  the  usual  time  in  your  latitude  for 
that  sown  in  April  would  be  from  the  1st  to  the  lUth  of  August ;  the  seed 
should  not  be  suffered  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  tlie  best  guide  for  the 
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grower  is  the  appearance  of  the  blossom  stalk,  which  will  assume  a  bright 
yellow  tinge  near  the  ground,  and  then  the  knife  should  be  applied.     It 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground,  after  being  cut,  only  a  few  hours, 
merely  to  become  slightly  wilted ;  then  bound  in  small  bundles,  and  placed 
12  to  15  in  a  shock,  with  the  base  of  the  bundles  left  open  to  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  air.     Four  to  five  days  of  fair  weather  will  effect  a  thorough 
curing,  and  then  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  manufacturer,  or  be  well  secured 
from  exposure  to  the  weather.     The  process  adopted  at  one  mill  in  Glas- 
gow, Missouri,  is  to  place  the  hemp  in  pools  or  vats,  (90  feet  long,  lOJ  wide, 
and  5  deep,)  crosswise ;  the  bundles  to  be  packed  as  close  as  possible,  and 
well  secured  to  prevent  floating,  by  cross  timbers  at  the  top  of  the  vats,  be- 
fore the  water  is  admitted.     At  the  bottom  of  the  vats  are  steam  pipes,  pass- 
ing through  lengthwise;  and  between  the  pipes  a  water  conduit,  70  feet  long 
by  1  foot  square,  which  is  supplied  by  a  perpendicular  pipe,  and  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  Vats.     The  water,  when 
admitted,  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahrenheit,  if  possible ;  and 
the  mean  temperature  during  the  process  of  rotting  should  be  90°.     When 
the  rottin<>f  is  complete,  (which  is  found  to  be  the  case,  by  this  process,  in. 
three  or  four  days  at  any  season  of  the  year,)  the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
vats,  and  the  hemp  removed  to  platforms,  and  placed  in  an  upright  position 
to  drain  ;  after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  dry  house.     The  time  occupied  in 
drying  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  aqueous  matter  to  be  evaporated  ;  and, 
as  a  medium,  12  hours  will  accomplish  it.     The  breaking  and  cleaning  are 
performed  by  machinery.     The  hfemp  being  spread  upon  an  apron,  is  con- 
ducted through  a  series  of  rollers  ;  thence  on  a  cylinder,  with  crossbars,  and 
is  acted  upon  by  beaters  which  intersect  the  spaces  on  the  cylinder,  and  which 
serve  to  disengage  the  crushed  and  broken  boon  from  the  lint ;  it  then  goes 
to  the  scutcher,  or  hackle,  and  is  then  ready  for  baling.     The  time  occupied 
from  the  period  of  placing  the  bundles  in  the  vats,  for  rotting,  to  the  de- 
livery of  it  from  the  baling  press,  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  ten  days.     It 
is  asked,  what  is  the  difference  between  American  and  Russian  hemp  ?  <fec. 
I  would  say  that  so  far  as  experiments  have  been  made  in  effecting  an 
analysis,  the  American  has  the  advantage  as  it  stands  in  the  field  ;  but  the 
subsequent  process  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected  destroys  its  rich- 
ness.    The  fibre  of  the  American  has  the  preference  in  form,  from  the  fact 
that  each  particle  or  strand  is  a  cord  of  itself ;  while  the  Russian  resembles 
a  fencing  sword — thick  in  the  centre,  with  their  edges  ;  and  this  will  account 
for  the  superior  strength  of  many  samples  of  tested  American  lint.     The 
difference  in  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter.     For  instance,  the 
temperature  in  Riga, during  the  hemp  harvest, is  from  40^^  to  60°  Fahrenheit  \. 
while  at  a  corresponding  season,  in  this  country,  it  ranges  from  60°  to  100°, 
Consequently,  were  the  growth  of  hemp  from  the  same  soil,  different  quali- 
ties would  be  produced,  even  were  the  same  operations  observed  in  cut- 
ting and  curing.     The  rotting  process  in  Russia  requires  several  months, 
from  the  fact  of  the  water  being  near  a  freezing:  point  for  this  length  of  time.. 
In  the  winter  of  1843,  I  saw  the  same  result  in  this  country.    The  pools: 
were  filled  in  November,  and  remained  until  the  middle  of  April ;  but  there 
is  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  temperature  at  any  season  of  the  year.     The 
preference  for  Russian  over  American  hemp,  at  the  present  time,  arises  from 
the  indifferent  manner  in  which  the  An^erican  is  cleaned  and  put  up  for 
market,  and  the  absence  of  the  vegetable  oil  from  the  lint.     To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  while  curing,, 
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and  also  from  the  time  the  rotting  of  the  hemp  is  completed  until  it  is  put  up 
into  bales.  The  process  of  drying  in  a  close  room  is  found  to  operate  well, 
as  the  aqueous  matter  is  entirely  evaporated,  and  the  vegetable  oil  con- 
tained in  the  wood  or  boon  forced  to  the  surface,  and  absorbed  by  the  lint, 
and  is  an  important  life-preserver;  but  if  the  hemp  is  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric action,  the  oil  is  entirely  evaporated.  The  rotting  process  hereto- 
fore observed  is  quite  uncertain  in  its  operation.  For  instance,  if  the 
pools  be  filled  in  June,  July,  or  August,  that  portion  near  the  top  vi^ill  be 
nearly  at  the  same  temperature  with  the  atmosphere,  while  that  at  the  bot- 
tom is  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  the  top  courses  of  bundles  be- 
come fermented,  or  macerated,  while,  on  those  near  the  bottom,  fermenta- 
tion has  not  commenced.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  same  results 
are  visible,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  time  required  by  this 
mode  to  effect  the  object,  renders  it  a  tedious  and  uncertain  operation.  As 
regards  the  difference  between  dew  and  water-rotted  hemp,  I  am  aware  it  is 
a  delicate  point  to  discuss.  As  my  interest  is  involved  in  the  water  rotting 
process,  it  may  be  considered  a  species  of  egotism  to  introduce  a  new  sys- 
tem, to  the  injury  of  another.  I  would  say,  however,  that  such  theories  as 
1  may  advance  are  not  speculative,  but  obtained  from  thorough  experiments  ; 
audit  is  desired  that  every  assertion  made  shall  receive  thorough  investiga- 
tion. The  process  observed  by  the  farmers  in  dew-rotting,  is  usually  to  let 
the  hemp  remain  in  the  field  until  the  leaves  fall  from  the  stalk,  and  if  the 
weather  is  moist,  it  becomes  quite  dark  in  color ;  but  if  the  color  is  not 
changed  at  this  time,  it  becomes  so  at  the  spreading  in  the  fall.  The  lint  is 
covered  by  a  thick  bark  or  husk,  containing  a  strong  acid,  whi^h,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  forms  a  coloring  matter  which, 
penetrates  and  discolors  the  lint,  and  often  the  wood  or  boon.  The  lint  is 
secured  to  the  boon  by  globules  containing  a  species  of  gluten  of  a  resinous 
character,and  heatand  moisture  operatingupon  the  stalk  thus  exposed  loosen 
the  globules  from  the  boon,  which  adheres  to  the  lint.  Thus  ail  of  the  gluten 
which  grew  in  the  plant  remains  in  the  lint  in  a  decomposed  state.  This  is 
the  reason  that  tarred  cordage  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  successfully  used 
when  made  of  dew-rotted  hemp.  It  has  doubtless  been  often  observed  that 
dew-rotted  hemp,  after  being  exposed  to  wet,  immediately  decays  ;  particu- 
larly in  warm  weather.  This  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
^decomposed  glutinous  resin  remaining  in  the  lint,  and  fermentation  at  once 
ensues  in  the  same  form  as  in  water-rotting.  As  an  experiment,  which  you 
can  at  any  time  test,  take  an  equal  quantity  of  dew  and  water-rotted  hemp, 
:and  leave  them  in  an  equally  exposed  situation,  (say  spread  upon  the  grass,) 
and  you  will  find  that  the  dew-rotted  will  be  decayed  in  one  fifth  of  the 
time  of  the  water-rotted.  The  snow-rotting,  so  much  desired  by  farmers,  is 
a  process  between  the  common  dew  and  water-rotting.  The  exclusion  of 
the  air  from  the  lint  by  the  snow  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  gluten, 
and  the  coloring  matter  is  not  formed  except  by  a  free  access  of  the  air  to 
the  stalk.  The  ultimate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  stalk  serve  to  disen- 
gage the  lint,  as  in  the  process  of  dew-rotting.  In  the  process  of  waier- 
orotting  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  active  fermentation  commences  in  60  hours, 
^he  acid  contained  in  the  husk  is  neutralized,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
glutinous  resin  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  U  the  operation  be  continued,  by 
Temoving  the  hemp  from  the  pool,  then  drain  and  dry  it  in  a  close  room  and 
break  and  clean  it  immediately,  a  better  article  can  be  produced  than  is 
brought  from  any  portion  of  the  old  world.     Hemp  thus  prepared  will 
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answer  ail  nautical  purposes,  and  also  for  manufacturing  a  large  portion  of 
coarse  linen  fabrics,  with  which  we  are  now  supplied  from  abroad.  The 
quantity  of  hemp  now  imported  is  not  much  less  than  3,000  tons  annually  j 
which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  what  arrives  in  a  manufactured  state. 

There  are  no  experiments  to  be  made  in  constructing  machinery  for  the 
tnanufacture  of  hemp  and  flax  into  fabrics  of  various  kinds  and  qualities. 
One  establishment  in  Leeds,  England,  in  successful  operation,  occupies 
three  acres  of  ground  ;  and  there  are  ten  or  twelve  manufactories  already 
established  in  the  country.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  insert  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1844.  On  the  sub- 
of  hemp  he  says :  "  The  American  hemp,  in  point  of  strength  of  fibre, 
durability  and  firmness  of  quality,  can  advantageously  compare  with  the 
very  best  Russian  hemp;  but  it  is  neither  prepared,  in  the  process  of  rotting, 
in  a  proper  manner,  nor  is  it  even  cleaned  as  well  in  the  brake  as  it  should 
be."  These  facts,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  dark  colored,  badly 
rotted,  and  slovenly  cleaned  article,  that  is  often  sold  to  the  manufacturer 
as  hemp,  prove  most  conclusively  that  the  culture  of  hemp  is  yet  in  its 
earliest  infancy.  When  an  improvement  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
hemp  shall  be  effected,  there  will  be  brought  about  with  it  a  revolution  in 
the  manufacture  that  will  tend  to  add  even  miore  to  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Instead  of  consuming  the  best  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of 
bagging  and  bale  rope — fabrics  so  coarse,  unsightly,  and  ill  prepared,  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  use  our 
best  material,  in  competition  with  the  ioio  and  refuse  hemp  of  Europe — 
instead  of  this,  our  worst  tow,  by  the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  its  man- 
ufacture, might  be  used  for  making  a  much  superior  article  of  bagging  than 
is  now  made;  and  our  good  hemp  would  be  used  in  making^  canvass  or 
sail-duck,  ship  cables,  cordage,  and  even  fine  linens.  Out  of  hemp  not  a 
particle  better  or  finer  than  ours,  the  finest  fabrics  are  now  manufactured 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  Machinery  of  the  most  perfect 
kind  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  those  countries  for  years;  and 
every  kind  of  fabric,  from  the  finest  linen  cambric  to  the  coarse  Dundee  bag- 
ging, is  there  manufactured,  and  bought  by  us  at  high  prices,  when  we  have 
growing  at  our  very  doors,  spontaneously  as  it  were,  the  very  material  with 
which  we  could  make  the  same  articles,  and  furnish  them  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  at  half  the  price  we  are  now  paying.  As  it  regards  the  position 
government  has  assumed  in  the  use  of  American  hemp  for  the  navy,  the 
law  of  1843  requires  it  to  be  tested,  inspected,  and  purchased  by  agencies  in 
the  west.  Thus  far  the  requisitions  of  the  law  have  not  been  complied  with. 

I  would  here  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  flax,  an  article  that  has  nearly 
cee^sed  to  have  a  name  among  the  productions  of  our  country  ;  and  if  a 
cause  can  be  assigned,  it  is  that  no  system  has  been  introduced  to  assist  in 
its  production.  The  process  of  dew-rotting  has  been  generally  observed 
in  this  country  ;  or,  if  water-rotting  has  been  attem.pted,  it  has  been  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  nothing  could  be  effected.  I  would  say  that  the 
process  as  described  for  the  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  flax,  and,  if  strictly  observed,  will  yield  a  rich  reward.  The 
time  of  sowing;  is  the  same,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  should  be  slightly  in- 
creased— say  2J  bushels  per  acre.  The  harvesting  should  take  place  before 
the  seed  matures.  It  is  important  that  great  care  should  be  observed  in  the 
curing,  and  also  in  ail  the  manipulations  to  the  bale  press.  In  the  present 
crowded  state  of  the  market  with  many  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  it  seems 
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desirable  that  all  the  branches  of  agriculture  that  will  afford  a  good  invest- 
ment should  be  prosecuted.  GEO.  W.  BILLINGS. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


ON  BEES,  &c. 

BY   E   G.   KELLY,    OF   NEWBURYPORT,   M^SS. 

No  department  of  agriculture  seems  so  much  neglected  at  the  present 
time  as  this ;  whilst  the  same  amount  of  capital  invested  in  any  other 
branch  yields  less.  Notwithstanding  the  large  iriiportations  of  honey 
and  wax,  at  only  twenty  and  fifteen  per  cent,  duties  respectively,  the  do- 
mestic supply  commands  a  high  price,  ready  sale,  and  fair  profits.  It  ap- 
pears that  more  than  628,000  lbs.  of  wax  alone  are  annually  produced  in. 
this  country.  Were  there  even  no  protection  on  the  former,  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle would  then  be  obtained  at  a  rate  that  would  enable  the  bee-keeper  to 
feed  it  out  in  his  apiary  after  the  foregoing  season  was  over,  and  realize  a 
great  advance  for  the  honey  in  the  comb.  Success  in  the  management  of 
bees  depends  chiefly  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  instincts, 
thereby  enabling  the  keeper  to  control  them  almost  at  will ;  and,  also,  on 
strict  attention  to  their  requirements,  rendering  them  healthy,  contented, 
and  industrious.  Four  leading  points  essential  to  profit  are  yet  but  iraper- 
fectly  practised  or  understood,  viz :  to  obtain  pure  honey,  uniformly  free 
from  brood  comb ;  to  produce  artificial  swarms  ;  to  prevent  robbing  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  bee-moth.  Most,  if  not  all  the  pure 
honey,  is  at  present  obtained  by  placing  small  boxes  or  drawers  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  hive,  in  which  the  bees  will  work  when  no  room  is  allowed 
them  elsewhere  ;  but  even  in  these,  though  equally  unnatural  to  her,  the 
queen  will  sometimes  lay  her  eggs.  It  is  their  instinct  to  work  not  only 
downwards,  but  beneath,  and  in  continuation  of  old  slock.  They  will, 
however,  build  readily  in  side  boxes,  but  here  the  queen  is  almost  sure  to 
interfere.  To  obviate  this,  I  have  inserted  small  bars  across  the  entrance  to 
the  lateral  drawers,  with  interspaces  to  admit  the  working  bees,  while  they 
arrest  the  queen  and  drones.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  an  experiment 
made  by  Huber  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The  least  possible  space  through 
which  the  largest  workers  could  pass,  laden  with  honey  and  pollen,  was  as- 
certained by  experiments  at  the  entrance  to  the  hives.  The  aperture  allow- 
ed is  a  fraction  less  than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  being  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  small  cells—for  which  I  shall  claim  no  patent ! 

Artificial  swarming,  particularly  in  such  seasons  as  the  past,  when  bees 
very  generally  refused  to  swarm,  has  many  advantages  to  commend  it.  1 
believe  only  one  swarm  came  out  in  this  town  before  the  first  of  August,  af- 
ter which  they  are  worthless.  While  my  neighbors  were  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  sv/arms  in  the  usual  way,  with  their  drawers  closed  till  too  late  to 
obtain  much  honey,  1  had  three  stock- hives  arranged  over  empty  hives,  and 
the  bees  busily  at  work.  On  the  12th  of  June,  a  young  brood  was  discov- 
ered in  one  of  the  bee  hives,  then  two-thirds  filled  with  bees  and  comb; 
the  old  hive  was  at  once  removed  to  another  stand,  still  placed  over  a  sec- 
ond hive  or  box,  and  then  shut  up  for  twenty-four  hours.  A  cover  was  se- 
cured upon  the  other,  and  the  bees  confined  thirty-six  hours.     New  comb 
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was  rapidly  formed  in  the  second  under  box,  and  the  old  one  was  again  re- 
moved in  like  manner.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  old  swarm  was  driven  into 
a  third  box,  leaving  50  lbs.  of  honey.  A  drought  soon  checked  the  usual 
supply  of  moisture,  so  that  the  second  and  the  transferred  swarms  required 
feeding  for  their  winter  store.  I  divided  a  second  stock  the  25th  of  July  ; 
but  being  in  doubt  if  the  lower  hive  contained  any  brood  comb,  I  immedi- 
ately expelled  the  bees  from  the  stock  hive  into  an  empty  one,  using  tepid 
water  in  order  not  to  injure  the  young  bees,  which  it  contained  in  abun- 
dance. This  brood-comb  being  in  a  large  old  fashioned  hive,  was  cut  down 
to  12  inches  square  (the  size  of  the  new  ones,)  and  arranged  in  two  of  these. 
One  was  set  over  the  transferred  sv.^arm,  which  immediately  ascended,  and, 
having  a  queen,  took  quiet  possession.  After  twenty-four  hours  they  were 
allowed  to  roam  abroad,  returning  to  their  new  home,  ten  feet  from  their 
former  stand.  The  other  box,  containing  the  old  comb,  was  placed  over 
the  bees  at  the  old  stand,  and  a  communication  opened.  They  reared  a 
queen  in  due  time,  as  did  also  the  two  that  had  been  separated  from  the  first 
stock  hive,  the  cells  of  which  were  distinctly  seen  in  each. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  swarm  to  rob  another,  especially  in  an  un- 
productive season,  in  this  respect  I  was  vexed  for  weeks,  through  care- 
lessness in  exposing  honey  in  the  comb  to  common  access.  Myriads  of 
my  own  and  neighboring  bees  destroyed  each  other  in  the  contest,  till  the 
honey  was  removed,  when  the  latter  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  my  hives. 
Narrowing  the  entrance  is  the  principal  remedy  given  by  writers  ;  but  in 
one  instance  this  did  not  succeed.  During  the  second,  the  queen  in  the 
infested  hive  was  constantly  croaking  as  if  held  prisoner,  and  at  night  but 
little  honey  could  be  seen.  The  bees  also  were  greatly  diminished  by  the 
combat,  and  perhaps  by  being  enticed  away.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
robbers  returned  in  great  numbers,  meeting  w^ith  but  little  opposition. 
Finding  the  queen  yet  alive,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  save  a  favorite 
swarm,  I  closed  the  mouth  of  the  hive  and  drove  with  it  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  This  vvas  of  course  effected.  At  night  I  determined  to  try  another 
experiment.  I  swept  3J  pounds  of  bees  hanging  out  of  another  hive  into 
an  empty  box.  and  took  them  to  the  rescued  swarm.  These  were  united 
by  placing  one  above  the  other,  and  fumigating  both  effectually  with  cigar 
smoke.  No  disagreement  was  observed,  nor  was  it  possible  that  but  few, 
if  any,  found  their  way  back,  even  of  the  robbers.  In  six  weeks  they  were 
returned  to  their  former  stand,  having  apparently  collected  more  honey 
than  any  one  at  home.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  transferring  and  equal- 
izing swarms  may  be  as  readily  effected  as  dividing.  In  each  operation 
the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  have  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  great  pest  to  the  apiarian  is  the  bee  moth.  No  device  will  entirely 
prevent  its  incursions,  without  great  care.  Loosely  twisted  yarn,  thickly 
studded  with  its  woolly  fibres,  has  completely  protected  the  crevice  between 
the  hive  and  its  bottom.  Hives  are  not  safe  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
tops  of  buildings.  I  have  tried  them  in  the  second  story  of  a  barn,  the  bot- 
tom boards  projecting  through,  but  around  these  the  larvce  of  the  moth 
were  frequently  discovered.  Another  decided  objection  to  such  an  eleva- 
tion is  the  great  difficulty  the  bees  meet  with  *n  lighting  upon  the  pedestals 
when  returning  heavily  laden  and  fatigued,  particularly  in  a  high  wind. 
When  a  swarm  is  unable  to  dislodge  the  moths,  both  bees  and  honey  have 
hitherto  been  a  total  loss.  By  the  use  of  the  tunneled  bottom,  the  exis- 
tence and  progress  of  the  larvae  of  the  moths  may  be  known  and  watched 
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by  observing  the  sizs  and  quantity  of  their  black  oblong  fseces,  which  fails 
down  with  bits  of  comb,  &c.  By  this  means  I  first  discovered  that  the  hive 
containing  the  old  brood  already  described  was  thus  doomed.  The  bees  were 
at  length  transferred  to  an  empty  box  and  placed  over  a  small  swarm,  with 
a  sheet-iron  plate  drilled  full  of  holes  between  them.  At  night,  after  the 
atmosphere  of  the  two  was  sufficiently  commingled,  the  divider  of  the  two 
was  removed^  and  the  swarms  united.  No  quantity  of  faeces  was  observed 
among  the  workers,  and  a  few  only  hovered  about  the  place  of  their  former 
stand  the  following  day.  The  moths  had  burrowed  chiefly  in  the  old 
comb.  They  evidently  commenced  their  depredations  where  a  bar  entered 
the  hive  to  confine  the  comb,  which  in  the  hurry  of  the  operation  was  im- 
perfectly adjusted,  and  the  strong  odor  of  the  old  wax  attracted  the  parent 
miller.  Most  of  the  worms  were  drowned  in  the  tub,  and  the  honey  was 
saved  for  feeding  other  swarms.  The  simplest  out-door  arrangement  for 
hives  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  bees,  while  it  afi'ords  the  least  harbor  for 
moths.  My  stand  is  constructed  of  joists,  seasoned,  planed,  and  painted,  20 
feet  long,  fastened  a  foot  apart  upon  three  posts  two  feet  high.  Three  such 
pieces  of  iron  rods  are  so  set  upright  in  this  frame  that  four  will  support  a 
hive.  The  tops  are  filed  to  points  to  receive  the  bottom  firmly.  The 
hives  are  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  trees,  and  in  winter  may  be 
removed  to  an  outhouse.  I  am  convinced,  from  a  very  limited  experience 
in  the  management  of  bees,  that  this  plan  is  better  than  housing,  unless  the 
moth  can  be  entirely  excluded. 

The  tunneled  and  canaled  bottom,  recommended  by  Thomas  Affleck  in 
his  work  entitled  ''  Bee-breeding  in  the  PFes/,"  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  apiary.  His  "  subtended''  or  section  hive,  consisting  of 
boxes  a  foot  square,  inside  measure,  placed  one  above  another,  1  have 
also  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  glass,  and  the  frames  made  use  of  in  the 
"Russian  hive,"  and  his  bottom,  with  the  entrance  enlarged  three  or  four 
inches.  I  also  use  under-hives,  with  drawers.  These  are  made  2-|  feec 
long,  ]^  wide  and  deep,  including  seven  drawers,  two  on  each  side  and 
three  at  top,  with  glass  backs  and  hinge-doors. 

Yours,  &c., 

E.  G.  KELLY. 


ON  HOT-BEDS. 

BY    DR.    MUNDER,    OF    NICOLET. 

Take  white  cotton  or  calico  of  a  close  texture,  stretch  it,  and  nail  it  on 
frames  of  any  size.  Take  two  ounces  of  lime,  four  ounces  of  linseed  oil^ 
two  ounces  of  white  of  eggs,  two  ounces  of  yolk  of  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
finely  powdered  dry  cheese.  Mix  the  lime  and  oil ;  break  the  eggs  well,  sep- 
arately, then  mix  tUem  with  the  oil  and  lime,  with  a  gentle  heat ;  and,  last- 
ly, add  the  cheese,  and  siir  it  well.  Spread  this  mixture  over  the  cotton 
shades  with  a  bru^h,  allowing  each  coat  to  dry  before  applying  another, 
until  fhey  beconir^  water-proof.  I  made  several  attempts  according  to  the 
foregoing  form,  s!i2;htly  varying  it  each  time,  but  with  the  same  unsatisfac- 
tory result — a  thick  mass,  about  the  consistence  of  stiff  mortar,  virhich  it 
was  impossible  to  lay  on  with  a  brush.     I  lastly  substituted  two  ounces  of 
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Strong  lime-water  for  two  ounces  of  lime,  and  mixed  the  other  ingredients, 
excepting  the  cheese,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  If  greater  heat  be  applied,  this 
compound  also  will  become  a  thick  mass.  The  cheese  only  serves  the 
purpose  of  filling  np  the  interstices  in  the  cotton  or  calico,  if  it  be  of  open 
texture.  The  stuff  1  made  use  of  was  of  very  close  texture,  and  did  not 
jfequire  the  cheese.  The  application  of  this  composition  renders  the  cotton 
semi-opaque,  or  like  the  ground  glass  shades.  Among  the  advantages  these 
shades  possess  over  glass  ones,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  First,  the 
cost  being  hardly  one  fourth  of  glass  ;  next,  breakage — if  any  accident  hap- 
pens to  the  calico,  a  needle  and  thread,  and  the  composition,  repair  the 
damage.  Next,  the  light — the  shades  require  no  watching ;  no  matter 
how  intense  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  plants  are  never  stricken  down,  burnt, 
or  faded,  and  therefore  never  checked  in  their  growth  ;  nor  do  they  grow 
up  long,  sick,  and  weakly,  as  they  would  under  glass,  and  still  there  is  an 
abundance  of  light.  Next,  the  heat — the  heat,  arising  entirely  from  be- 
low, and  being  less  influenced  by  the  sun  than  when  glass  is  made  use  of. 
is  equable  and  temperate  ;  which,  in  our  variable  climate,  is  a  great  object. 
The  vapor  arising  from  the  manure  and  earth  is  condensed  by  the  cool  air 
passing  over  the  surface  of  the  shade,  and  hangs  in  dew-drops  on  the  inside 
of  the  calico,  1  gave  the  experiment  "  a  fair  trial,"  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  having  laid  down  both  cahco  and  glass,  with  the  same  manure 
and  heating,  the  same  seed,  and  under  the  same  aspect — southwest ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  plants  raised  under  the  calico  were  stronger  and 
healthier  than  those  under  the  glass.  The  calico  shades  were  always  in 
advance  of  the  college  hot-beds,  which  are  under  the  care  of  a  professed 
gardener ;  as,  also,  of  all  the  other  gardens  in  this  neighborhood.  If  the 
frames  or  stretches  are  made  large,  they  ought  to  be  intersected  with  cross- 
bars about  a  foot  square,  to  support  the  calico,  and  thus  render  it  less  Uable 
to  injury. 

Throughout  the  frosts  of  the  last  three  weeks,  the  heat  of  the  beds  un- 
der the  shades  has  not  been  checked  for  an  instant. 


MODE  OF  RAISING  MUSTARD. 

BY  J.    H.    PARMELEE,    OF   DUNCAn'S   FALLS,    OHIO. 

The  ^rm/r^c^  should  be  light,  lively,  sandy  loam,  rich  enough  to  produce 
fsfty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  ;  ploughed  as  early  as  it  will  do  to  work  : 
the  tops  of  the  furrows  levelled  with  a  light  bush.  This  makes  it  easy  and 
even  for  working  the  drill-barrow. 

Solving. — I  use  a  drill-barrow — one  with  two  large  light  wheels,  easily 
worked  by  hand,  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse,  and  Mason — cost  fifteen  dol- 
lars in  Boston — ingenious,  simple,  and  durable  inplement.  With  this  (sup- 
posing the  lines  from  top  to  bottom  to  be  the  direction  of  the  rows)  lay  them 

l/J    l/l      .nrl 


first  one  foot  apart,  then  two  feet,  so  alternating  them  thus, 


have  the  hole  in  the  tin  plate,  through  which  the  seed  falls,  of  a  size  suffi- 
cient to  drop  three  pints  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Begin  with  the  plate  which 
has  the  smallest  hole,  and  ascertain  the  requisite  quantity  of  seed  by  ob- 
servation of  the  first,  second,  or  third  half-acre,  decreasing  the  hole  if  ne- 
cessary, to  adjust  its  size  to  the  quantity. 
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You  will  see  the  advantage  of  the  rows  laid  off  as  above  by  inspection 
of  any  given  number  of  feet — say  sixty  six  feet. 

The  difference  in  the  number  between  the  manner  above  and  single 
rows  at  two  feet  distance  is  the  'profit^  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  the 
former  way  no  more  than  fills  the  atmospheric  space  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter 
it  looks  too  thin  and  poor.  These  double  rows  have  another  important  use, 
as  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  corn  ever  raised  in  Ohio  was  on  the  above 
plan,  one  foot  and  four  feet,  drilled — stalks,  nine  inches  in  the  row. 

Three  pints  of  seed  per  acre  makes  the  plants  stand  very  thick  ;  but,  no 
matter — nature  adjusts  the  distance  and  size  of  the  stalks  to  the  strength  of 
the  land.  The  undergrowth  that  is  smothered  helps  to  smother  the  weeds 
also.     Therefore,  let  no  thinning  out  be  done. 

Culture — As  soon  as  the  weeds  peep  above  the  ground,  which  is  as  early 
as  the  plant,  and  before  it  is  large  enough  for  a  cultivator  to  pass  between 
the  rows,  the  fields  must  be  plentifully  stocked  with  hands,  having  light 
hoes  and  nimble  fingers,  to  attend  to  the  rows  only,  otherwise  the  weeds  will 
be  apt  to  smother  the  crop,  which  is  very  slow  in  its  early  growth.  And 
these  hands  and  cultivators  must  continue  going  over  and  over  the  field,  (if 
it  be  large  and  the  weed  bad,)  say  four  or  five  weeks,  until  the  plant  springs 
up  and  blossoms  and  branches,  so  that  further  working  would  be  injurious 
to  it. 

Cutting. — When  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  off  from  the  stalk,  and  it  turns 
yellow,  and  the  seeds  in  the  pods,  which  are  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  changed  from  a  deep  green  to  a  brownish  color,  for  the  most  part, 
through  the  plant  and  through  the  field,  or  such  parts  of  it  in  which  it  will 
do  to  begin,  then  cut  it  immediately  with  the  sickle,  (cradling,  which  I  have 
tried,  would  knock  out  the  grain,)  tenderly  handling  it,  and  laying  that  cut 
from  two  double  rows  upon  the  stumps  of  one,  in  heaps.  These  stumps 
form  a  fine  support  for  the  grain  clear  from  the  ground,  and  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  air  under  it.  Let  it  lay  three  or  four  days  until  it  is  bone 
dry — or  for  a  week,  if  you  please — until  you  are  ready  to  take  it  up  for 
threshing.     If  rain  come  upon  it,  no  matter — it  will  not  hurt  it. 

Housing. — According  to  the  extent  of  the  field  or  force,  have  one  or 
more  canvas  sheets  of  light  hempen  duck,  24  feet  square.  Clear  a  space 
and  spread  it  upon  the  ground  in  the  field,  supporting  the  corners  and  sides 
by  small  stakes  about  the  height  of  two  feet.  On  this  place  top  to  top  the 
heaps  that  lay  around,  or  that  may  be  drawn  a  short  distance  on  a  sled, 
furnished  with  a  sort  of  hurdle  of  poles,  to  support  a  canvas  sheet  on  that 
also.  Thresh  with  flails.  Four  men  can  work  to  advantage  on  one  sheet — 
three  to  thresh  and  one  to  turn  and  shake  up.  The  heaps  of  grain  should 
be  taken  close  to  the  butt-ends  of  the  stalks  and  lifted  perpendicularly  up, 
not  dragged  or  gripped  hard  by  the  hand — otherwise  much  loss  will  ensue. 
When  the  sheet  is  charged  with  as  much  grain  and  chaff  as  can  be  con- 
veniently handled,  tie  up  and  haul  it  to  the  barn  floor,  and  then  the 
canvas  may  be  spread  on  another  part  of  the  field,  if  desirable,  and  so 
through. 

Curing. — At  the  barn  should  be  a  hand  to  rake  the  bulk  of  the  chalT 
from  the  seed  as  it  is  delivered,  otherwise  space  will  be  wanted  ;  and  the 
seed,  being  at  the  bottom,  will  be  prevented  from  drying.  The  hand  must 
work  without  shoes,  and  rake  the  chaff  from  side  to  side  repeatedly  off  the 
flioor — every  time  sweeping  the  space  clean  before  removing  the  chaff  back 
to  the  opposite  side,  to  be  sure  that  bo  seed  is  thrown  out  with  the  cha£ 
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After  such  raking,  the  seed  should  lie  in  bulk  in  the  remainder  of  the 
chaff  and  dirt  (which  keeps  it  from  packing,  and  sweating  and  heating)  for 
three  weeks,  and  be  thoroughly  shovelled  up  and  removed  from  side  to  side 
every  day.  By  this  means  the  seed  cures  bright  and  dry.  Then  pass  it 
twice  through  a  farming  mill,  furnished  with  a  riddle  No.  12,  and  the  arti- 
cle is  ready  for  market. 

The  foregoing  is  the  result  of  fourteen  years'  trial  in  every  form — in  rows 
at  different  distances,  broadcast,  mixed  with  clover  seed,  with  the  view  of 
smothering  weeds,  on  different  soils,  at  different  times  of  year,  &c. — and 
is  the  only  method  that  was  ever  successful  with  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  agricultural  community,  both  of  the  north  and 
south,  will  be  apt  to  complain  of  over-production,  so  long  as  its  attention  is. 
wholly  absorbed  by  a  few  leading  and  important  objects,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  various  minor  and  profitable  interests.  In  our  goodly  land, 
stretching  through  so  many  climates,  we  have  a  spot,  and  a  good  spot,  for 
every  production  of  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  An  exami- 
nation of  that  great  work  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (his  report  of  1842,  "on. 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations")  shows 
us  that  we  might  very  profitably  transplant  into  our  own  genial  climate 
various  fruits,  costly  drugs,  and  valuable  materials  for  manufactures,  with  a 
special  view  of  exportation  to  other  countries,  without  reference  to  the 
supply  of  our  own  country,  where  the  demand,  however,  would  be  large 
and  permanent. 

And  your  own  report  shows  (and  in  behalf  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
our  country,  I  am  thankful  for  your  valuable  labors)  that  mechanical  inven» 
tions,  in  their  bearing  upon  agriculture,  will  soon  place  us  on  a  level,  as  to 
cheapness  of  production,  with  those  countries  that  are  filled  with  coolieSj. 
serfs,  and  slaves. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  H.  PARMELEE. 

March  22,  1845. 

Sir  :  You  have  in  detail  the  process  pursued  by  me  in  the  cultivation  of 
mustard  in  1844. 

As  you  want  facts,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  state  to  you  that  I  have  follow- 
ed the  same  process,  in  a  like  enterprise,  the  past  season. 

I  planted  28  acres  with  brown,  and  two  acres  witti  white  mustard  seed» 
Of  the  former  the  yield  was  305  bushels,  and  of  the  latter  15  bushels — 320 
bushels  in  all ;  which  was  61  bushels  less  than  from  27  acres  of  the  same 
ground  the  year  before. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  crop  this  season,  delivered  in  New  York;  was 
$1,089  ;  for  298  bushels  1  received  ^1,117.  The  article  being  plenty  in 
the  market,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  lb,  from 
the  price  of  last  year. 

This  diminished  quantity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  capriciousness  of  the 
season,  the  weather  having  been  either  too  dry  or  too  wet,  alternately — the 
reverse  of  that  which  the  different  stages  of  the  plant  required. 

Comparatively,  the  result  was  fortunate,  as  several  undertakings  of  the 
same  kind  around  me  proved  entire  failures  ;  owing,  I  judge,  to  the  neglect 
of  seasonable  and  thorough  tillage. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  e.  PARMELEE. 

Hob.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 
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LETTER  OF  MR.  LEWIS,  ON  COLZA. 

Dear  Sir:  The  acquisition  of  any  new  branch  of  industry  to  a  nation 
whose  population  and  territory  are  so  extensive  as  ours,  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  every  true  friend  to  his  country;  and  it  is  a  marked  feature  in 
the  character  of  Americans  generally,  that  they  are  always  prompt  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  useful  improvement  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  no  matter 
from  whence  it  emanates.  We  perceive  almost  every  year  the  develop- 
ment  of  some  new  product  of  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  discouragement,  we  have  thus  seen 
the  gradual  increase  of  our  iron  mines;  our  silk  and  wool  growers;  the 
openmg  of  our  vast  coal  regions  ;  the  extension  of  our  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  and  remarkable  and  striking  improvements  upon  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  old  world,  produced  by  the  very  obstacles  and  difficulties  that 
embarrassed  our  earlier  steps  in  each  and  all  of  these  industrial  pursuits. 
The  dense  population  of  western  Europe,  whose  vast  mass  are  so  depend- 
ant upon  the  various  products  of  agriculture  for  the  staple  commodi- 
ties  of  subsistence,  require  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator  a  higher  degree 
of  knowledge  in  the  practice  of  his  art  than  is  expected,  or  we  may 
even  say  needed,  from  the  American  farmer  of  the  present  day.  The  ir- 
rigation and  drainage  of  land,  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  the 
alteration  and  fertilizing  of  soils,  are  now  reduced  to  a  system  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  France — a  system  that  we  shall  attain  whenever 
our  necessities  develope  its  val  ue.  The  cultivation  of  the  beet  root  in  France 
is  an  evidence  of  what  improvements  the  wants  of  a  people  will  produce ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  family  of  seeds,  that 
are  so  productive  of  oil ;  an  article  that  modern  refinement  applies  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  which  ministers  so  directly  to  our  comfort,  when  used 
in  the  production  of  artificial  light.  The  present  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  this  branch  of  European  agriculture  may  be  traced  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  seaports  during  the  long  continued  wars 
of  Napoleon.  The  necessity  of  a  supply  of  oil  for  domestic  as  well  as  pub- 
lic uses  encouraged  the  farmer  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rape,  colza,  and 
other  seeds  known  to  be  capable  of  yielding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  to 
pay  the  costs  of  production.  And  the  continued  absence  of  all  kinds  of 
fish  oils  from  the  market  enabled  those  who  attempted  to  make  good  this 
deficiency  from  the  se*eds  of  the  earth,  to  matuie  their  experiments,  and, 
after  much  difficulty,  find  a  method  of  culture  that  would  repay  them  for 
their  labors. 

In  a  tour  through  various  parts  of  Belgium  and  France,  in  the  year  1844, 
1  saw  extensive  plantations  of  the  colza,  which  is  a  species  of  cabbage,  de- 
fined by  botanists  as  the  brassica  campestris  oleifera,  that  produces  a  very 
excellent  oil  for  combustion  and  other  purposes.  Upon  inquiry,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  seed,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  it,  is  now  consid- 
ered one  of  the  great  branches  of  national  industry,  both  in  Belgium  and 
France.  So  extended  has  its  culture  become,  and  the  crop  of  oil  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  is  afforded  at  prices  which  I  should  suppose  would  effectually 
prevent  the  entrance  of  sperm  oil  as  a  competitor  in  the  market.  Observ- 
ing that  the  soil  upon  which  this  seed  appeared  growing  was  by  no  means 
of  the  best  description,  I  afterwards  learned  that  the  plant  is  so  hardy  that 
it  will  flourish  even  in  a  poor  soil,  though  the  crop  in  such  cases  yields  but 
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lightly.  In  the  belief  that  this  seed  might  be  successfully  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  and  that,  if  not  now,  we  may  hereafter  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  its  culture,  I  procured  a  quantity,  together  with  a  treatise 
upon  The  method  of  cultivation,  written  by  an  eminent  agriculturist,  who 
has  for  many  years  given  close  attention  to  this  subject,  and  is  considered 
the  highest  authority  as  to  the  peculiar  management  of  the  plant. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  a  translation 
of  this  treatise  in  your  hands,  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
spring  and  fall  seed  to  enable  you  to  supply  many  of  your  correspondents, 
who,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  willing  to  make  trial  of  the  plant,  and  ascertain 
how  far  it  may  succeed  in  our  climate. 

The  oil  of  colza  is.  in  its  saleable  condition,  a  clear,  limpid  fluid,  of  a  speci- 
fie  gravity  nearly  equal  to  sperm  oil,  and  one  of  the  richest  hydrocarbons 
from  any  of  the  family  of  oleaginous  seeds.  It  was  owing  to  these  quali- 
ties that  the  French  government  long  since  adopted,  and  still  continue  its 
use  in  all  their  light-houses,  which  are  estimated  to  consume,  in  tfee  aggre- 
gate, 32,600  gallons  per  annum.  The  Belgian  and  Dutch  governments 
also  use  it  for  a  similar  purpose ;  while  the  salons  of  Paris  and  Brussels 
are  illuminated  by  its  means.  A  perusal  of  the  annexed  translation  will 
show  that  the  eulture  of  the  colza  plant  is  a  very  simple  process,  though 
requiring  considerable  care  in  the  outset,  until  the  nature  of  the  plant  is  fully 
understood.  There  are,  it  appears,  two  plantings  during  the  year,  viz  :  in 
the  spring  and  fall ;  with  a  transplantation  of  each,  when  the  plant  has  at- 
tained a  proper  size.  I  have  omitted  no  portion  of  the  instructions  that  re- 
late to  the  work  in  the  field,  but  have  left  out  a  long  and  unprofitable  por- 
tion relating  to  the  threshing  and  storage  of  the  grain,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  windmills  used  for  grinding;  knowing  that  our  farmers  are 
well  qualified  in  the  art  of  securing  their  crops,  and  that  wind  is  not  used 
as  a  motive  power  in  this  country,  where  water  power  is  so  common.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  mills  used  for  expressing  the  oil  from  the  seed  after  it  is 
ground.  The  first  is  the  hydraulic  press,  the  same  as  used  for  sperm  oil. 
The  second  is  called  the  Dutch  wedge  press,  or  crushing  machine,  a  very 
clear  description  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  supplement  to  lire's  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  (fee.  The  seeds  of  the  French  colza  yield  about  40  per  ct,, 
or  two-fifths  of  their  weight  in  pure  oil,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.9136^ 
(sperm  oil  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9231.)  It  burns  with  a  clear  bright 
flame,  with  much  less  incrustation  upon  the  wick  than  occurs  during  the 
combustion  of  sperm  oil  or  lard,  all  animal  oils  being  somewhat  trouble- 
some in  this  respect.  The  article  is  sent  to  market  in  small  barrels,  con- 
taining, by  French  measurement,  one  hectolitre,  which  is  one  hundred  li- 
tres; and,  converted  into  English  wine  measure, is  26.4  gallons.  The  market 
value  of  this  oil  averaged,  during  a  period  of  10  years,  92  francs  per  hecto- 
litre ;  which,  rec|pced  to  our  currency  and  measurement,  is  about  69.6  cts. 
per  gallon. 

.  M.  Fresnel,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  French  light  house  service,  made  a 
careful  series  of  experiments,  someyea^s  since,  to  determine  the  economical 
value  of  the  oils  of  colza  and  sperm — that  is  to  say,  which  of  the  two  con- 
sumed the  slowest  in  lamps  producing  flames  of  equal  size  and  intensity ;  and 
he  found  the  difference  so  trifling  as  to  be  unimportant.  Similar  experiments 
were  tried  at  Edinburg  by  the  engineer  of  the  Scottish  light  houses,  who' 
states,  in  his  report  on  the  subject,  that  the  difference  is  neary  one  fourth 
m  favor  of  sperm  ;  which  result  appears  the  most  correct  of  the  too,  and  I 
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bave  no  doubt  it  is  so.  If  the  soil  of  our  western  prairie  should  prove  con- 
genial to  the  colza  seed,  it  would  seem  as  if  that  were  the  most  appropriate 
region  for  its  culture,  where  the  farms  are  usually  extensive  and  crops 
abundant.  The  principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  transplantation  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  labor  which  sucli  a 
process  necessarily  involves.  If,  however,  our  larrners  were  merely  lo 
raise  a  small  quantity,  and  a  market  were  once  established  for  ihe  seed, 
the  oil  crusher  would  soon  appear  among  the  list  of  our  manufactures. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  with  grtmt  respect. 

J.  W.  P.  LEWIS. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


Treatise  on.  the  ciiUivaiion  of  ihe  Colza,  or  Brassica  CampeslrU'  Oleiftra,^ 
as  practised  in  Belgium  and  France  ;  abridged  from  the  original  of  M. 
Uottoiij  Agronome  Cultwateur  Belge^  Ancien  redacteur  du  Journal  des 
ForetSj  Auteur  du  Manuf.l  de  l^Elagueur^  4'^.,  <^c...  6f'r.  By  J.  W.  PI 
Leicis,  a  E.,  1845. 

Culture. — Colza  is  a  variety  of  the  cabbage.  It  produces  an  oil  generally 
used  for  illumination,  but  is  also  employed  for  many  other  purposes. 

The  yellow  flowered  colzct,  designated  as  the  cold  colza,  is  the  only  kuid 
raised  in  Belgium  or  Flanders.  Almost  every  variety  ol  soil  is  adapted  to 
the  growth  and  profitable  coUivaaon  of  this  plant.  Good  soil  will  ol  course 
produce  more  abundantly  than  poor ;  but,  in  soitie  years,  as  large  crops  are 
produced  from  soil  of  medium  quality  as  from  the  best,  hence  the  import- 
ance of  iirproviog  soil  of  the  former  description.  The  atjove  remarks  are 
applicable  ooiy  to  the  cultivatioo  of  the  colza  that  is  to  be  transplanted ; 
the  sowed  colza,  no  the  contrary,  requires  a  good  soil,  rind  one  that  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  cultivation  ;  consequently  not  exliausted  by  previous  crops. 
Thus  the  cold  colza  can  be  transplanted  to  all  soils  afier  the  harvest  of  wheatj 
rye,  and  oats,  while  ihe  graui  that  is  sowed  in  genera!  yields  but  poorly, 
except  in  the  best  soil.  I'his  diflererjce  in  production  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  sowed  colza  derives  all  its  oounshment  from  tfie  ground  in  which 
it  is  sowed,  wliile  Ihe  transplanted  colza  has  the  benefit  of  two  soils. 
Further  explanatioo  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  ihe  following  remarks  on 
the  period  Jor  sowing  and  planting  colza. 

jP/a/4tf//^.-—-CJolza  designed  for  transplantation  is  commonly  sowed  m 
July — a  liiile  earlier  or  a  little  later,  according  to  the  state  of  ttie  weather. 
The  success  of  the  crop  depending  upon  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  care  must 
be  taken  to  ^et  those  plants  that  are  in  a  good  and  healthy  condition.  This 
maybe  effected  by  sowing  early  and  rather  thinly,  though  then  there  is  some 
danger  of  the  colza  blossoming  before  transplantation  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  sowing  late  there  is  equal  danger  of  the  plant  being  teeble  at  the 
proper  time  for  transplantation-  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obviate  these  mai> 
ters  in  a  general  way;  the  only  probable  remedy  is  to  choose  a  favorable 
spot  of  ground,  and  bestow  particular  attention  upon  the  irrigation  of  the 
seed.  Golzd  is  generally  transplanted  during  ihe  months  of  September  and 
October ;  more  often  io  thie  latter.  The  sowed  colza  is  generally  sowed 
towards  the  end  of  August,  or  during  the  month  of  Beptemberj  according 
to  the  weather.    The  seed  should  be  cast  at  distances  of  about  one  foot 
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March  colza  (colza  d'Ete)  is  sowed  fromjhe  16th  of  March  to  the  15th 
of  April.  At  this  period  the  seed  must  be  cast  deep,  to  prevent  it  from 
beint^  destroyed  by  insects.  Golza  sowed  in  July  is  always  designed  to  be 
transplanted  in  September.  The  ground  must  be  well  ploughed  and  abund- 
antly manured;  then  harrowed,  and  the  seed  thrown  in  small  quantities. 
When  too  thickly  sown,  a  thin  and  long  stalk  is  the  consequence.  A  good 
plant  should  be  firmly  rooted,  with  a  thick  and  rather  short  stalk — say  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  a  foot  in  height.  The  harrowing  is 
indispensable,  as  without  it  the  seed  would  sink  too  deep,  and  would  thus 
be  prevented  from  coming  up  uniformly.  Colza  is  planted  either  with  the 
spade  or  with  the  plough.  Many  give  the  preference  to  the  former  method, 
but  we  think  without  reason,  for  it  is  only  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
the  stalk  can  be  well  planted  in  holes  made  by  the  spade,  while  in  ploughed 
ground  it  can  be  planted  with  ease  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  protected  from 
the  frost — a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  ground  intended  to  receive  the  transplanted  colza  should  be  twice 
ploughed ;  the  first  time  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  wheat  or  oats  is  taken  oif, 
the  second  at  the  time  of  transplanting.  The  latter  ploughing  must  be  so 
managed  as  to  leave  beds  of  eight  to  ten  feet  in  width,  over  which  the  har- 
row is  drawn  with  the  teeth  upwards,  in  order  to  smooth  the  surface.  In 
these  beds  holes  must  be  made  with  the  spade  in  as  straight  a  line  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  plants  inserted  in  them.  There  is  no  objection  to  transplant- 
ing in  the  driest  weather  ;  on  the  contrary,  though  the  plant  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dryness,  droop  for  a  while,  it  springs  up  with  more  vigor  after 
the  first  rain. 

Four  or  five  weeks  after  transplanting,  the  process  of  hilling  must  be 
gone  through  with.  This  is  done  by  digging  a  ditch  about  a  foot  square  in 
depth  between  each  row,  and  by  throwing  the  earth  taken  therefrom  about 
the  roots  of  each  plant.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to 
spade  planting.  To  plant  with  the  plough,  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert 
the  plant  in  the  furrow,  and  cover  the  roots  with  earth. 

Sowing. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  sowed  colza  requires  a 
belter  soil  than  the  transplanted.  The  preparation  of  the  ground,  however, 
difi"^rs  but  slightly. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  that  precedes  the  colza  is  taken  off,  the  ground  must 
be  ploughed,  and  shortly  after  harrowed.  The  same  process  must  then  be 
gone  through  a  second  time,  the  seed  put  in,  and  a  light  harrow  passed 
twice  over  the  ground  ;  after  which  it  must  be  rolled.  This  being  done, 
furrows  must  be  ploughed  at  intervals  of  about  eight  feet,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  they  should  be  drawn  on  a  slope,  in  order  to  drain  the  ground. 
About  two  months  after  sowing,  the  hilling  (the  process  of  which  has 
already  been  described)  must  be  commenced.  It  is  desirable  to  preserve  the 
clod  cut  from  the  ditch  entire,  it  being  very  efficacious  in  protecting  the 
plant  from  frost ;  and  this  being  done,  no  further  care  is  required. 

Colza  should  be  sowed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crop  that  precedes  it 
(most  generally  oats)  is  cut;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  the  oats 
should  be  gathered  into  sheafs  [ricks?]  placed  upright,  with  sufficiei^t  space  be- 
tween to  admit  the  plough  and  harrow.  By  this  means  the  ground  can  ba  pre- 
pared for  the  seed  without  waiting  for  the  previous  crop  to  be  taken  away. 
March  colza  is,  however,  though  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  wiuier  colza, 
held  in  estimation,  from  the  fact  that  the  crop,  not  being  exposed  to  frost,  is 
more  certain  in  its  results,  Ir  reqiiirgs  a  good  end  moist  soiL  and  is  gfiii- 
erally  sowed  from  the  I5th  of  March  to  the  16th  of  April. 
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Harvesting-.  —The  period  at  which  the  grain  becomes  ripe  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  weather.  Most  generally,  however,  the  time  for  gathering  it  is 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  period  of  maturity  may  be  known  by  the 
leaves,  branches,  and  seed  vessels  assuming  a  whitish  appearance.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  plant  prematurely,  as  on  (his  point  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  the  success  of  the  operation.  When  too  ripe,  a 
large  quantity  of  the  best  grain  is  liable  to  be  lost;  and  when  too  green  the 
quantity  of  oil  is  much  diminished,  and  the  quality  becomes  poor.  The 
plant  is  cat,  with  a  sickle,  about  five  inches  from  the  ground.  The  reaper 
generally  stands  in  the  furrow  and  cuts  on  either  side ;  this  method  being 
found  to  hasten  the  work  very  considerabl3^  When  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
cutting  should  take  place  only  very  early  in  the  morning,  because  the  seed 
vessels  being  then  closed,  prevent  the  grain  from  falling  out,  which  is  not 
the  case  later  in  the  day.  The  plant  being  cot,  it  is  left  to  dry,  and  this  is 
accomplished  in  from  two  to  four  days,  according  to  the  weather. 

Threshing. — The  grain  is  threshed  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat,  and 
winnowed  after  this  operation.  The  bulk  of  the  stalks  is  generally  preserved 
for  fuel,  and  the  residue  burnt  on  the  ground — the  ashes Jbeing  valuable  for 
bleaching  purposes. 

The  preservation  of  the  grain  requires  care,  it  being  subject  to  fermenta- 
tion if  heaped  up  too  thickly  when  newly  threshed.  The  fermentation  may 
be  readily  detected  by  the  grain  assuming  a  whitish  appearance.  To  avoid 
this,  it  must  be  spread  out  so  as  not  to  be  more  than  one  inch  thick,  and  must 
be  turned  every  day  for  a  w^eek;  after  which,  it  may  be  formed  into  heaps 
of  six  or  eight  inches  high.  It  must,  however,  be  turned  pretty  frequently 
during  the  whole  time  that  it  remains  in  the  granary. 

The  spade  being  of  great  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  colza,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  most  approved  instrument  of  this  description 
is  that  called  the  Belgian  spade,  the  blade  of  which  is  an  oblong  square, 
concave  in  its  entire  length  ;  the  socket  solid,  but  not  very  thick;  and,  when 
the  handle  is  in,  the  whole  instrument  forms  a  slight  curve. 

Manufacture  of  colza  oil. — The  extensive  use  of  windmills  in  France 
and  Belgium  for  grinding  the  various  sorts  of  grain,  has  grown  out  of  the 
absence  of  suitable  w\^ter- powers  in  many  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts. 
The  steadiness  of  the  latter  as  a  motive  force,  renders  it  at  all  times  prefer- 
able for  such  purposes.  The  machinery  commonly  applied  in  the  reduction 
of  the  colza  seed  to  a  meal,  suitable  for  the  oil  press,  is  composed  of  a  pair 
of  vertical  millstones,  running  on  a  horizontal  bed  stone,  enclosed  in  a  circu- 
lar wooden  hopper  or  tub.  The  two  vertical  millstones,  which  are  of  granite, 
revolve  on  stout  axes,  passing  horizontally  through  a  vertical  central  shaft, 
upon  the  head  of  which  is  a  large  spur-wheel  geared  into  a  smaller  one,  the 
lower  end  of  whose  shaft  connects  with  the  water-mill  by  a  pair  of  bevel  gears. 
The  two  vertical  millstones  are  thus  made  to  travel  round  the  circular  bed 
stone,  and  by  their  weight  crush  the  seed  into  a  coarse  meal.  The  opera- 
tion is  continued  until  the  meal  is  of  a  suitable  fineness  to  go  through  the 
next  process.  Before  putting  the  seed  under  the  operation  of  the  edge 
stones,  as  above  stated,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  pass  it  through  a  bruis- 
ing mill,  which  consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  iron  cylinders,  turned,  smooth, 
and  made  to  revolve  so  as  to  bruise  the  seed  as  it  drops  between  them  from 
a  hopper  placed  over  the  opening  above  them.  Scrapers  are  fitted  to  the 
under  surface  of  each  cylinder  to  remove  any  oil  cake  that  may  form  upon 
them.     This  operation  of  bruising  the  seed  is  very  necessary,  because  the 
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unbruised  seed  will  slip  away  from  under  the  pressure  ot  the  edge  stones  in 
grinding,  and  thus  retard  the  operation  very  considerably. 

The  next  step,  after  the  seed  has  been  ground  to  a  mealy  paste,  is,  to  re- 
move  this  immediately  into  the  press  when  cold  drawn  oil,  of  fine  quality, 
is  wanted  5  but,  for  general  purposes,  the  paste  must  be  heated  before  pres- 
sure, as  the  yield  is  greater,  and  more  easily  obtained.  The  oil  cak«^,  from 
the  first  pressure,  is  passed  through  the  edge-mill  a  second  time,  then  heated 
up  to  212='  of  Fahrenheit,  before  receiving  a  final  pressure.  The  appara- 
tus for  heating  the  seed  paste,  which  best  fulfils  the  purpose,  is  that  of 
Hallette,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  iron  kettles,  concentric,  one  within 
another,  the  space  between  being  formed  into  a  steam-tight  flue,  with 
an  induction  and  eduction  pipe  to  admit  or  blow  off  the  steam  with.  A 
gate-valve  opens  on  one  side  of  the  kettle  to  draw  off  the  seed,  while  hot, 
into  bags  of  hair  cloth,  which  are  then  immediately  subjected  to  pressure. 
Stirrers  are  made  to  revolve  in  the  kettles  by  machinery.  The  hydraulic 
press  and  the  f3utch  wedge  press  are  the  two  machines  that  are  used  in 
the  extraction  of  oil  from  seeds  ;  some  prefer  the  former,  while  many  assert 
the  latter  to  be  most  applicable  to  this  purpose.  The  best  fuel  for  beating 
the  seed,  where  steam  is  not  used,  is  found  to  be  coal  dust  made  into  cakes, 
as  the  heat  must  be  raised  slowly  and  kept  low. 

The  manufacturer  of  oil  who  would  economize  in  the  article  of  barrels, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  losses  by  leakage,  generally  constructs  a  deep 
cistern  of  brick,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  and  plastered  inside  with  the 
same.  This  cistern  should  be  of  a  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  all  the  oil 
that  is  not  intended  for  immediate  transportation.  Such  cisterns  are  used 
in  Tournay,  and  are  found  to  answer  in  every  respect. 

The  colza  oil  undergoes  a  final  process  of  purification  in  the  hands  of  the 
oil  merchant,  but  this  is  beyond  the  province  of  our  treatise. 

The  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  to  us  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  seed  in  Belgium,  Flanders,  and  France,  may  be  safely  entered  upon 
as  a  branch  of  industry  that,  under  judicious  management,  is  sure  to  repay 
those  who  make  the  enterprise,  f  nd  the  annual  extension  of  its  cuhure  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 


Fot  ibe  Prairie  Farmer, 


SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 


BY  A.  L.  CASTLEMiLN. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  smut 
in  wheat  discussed  in  the  two  last  numbers  of  your  paper,  and  propose  to 
have  the  discussion  continued  by  adding  my  mite  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation. First,  then,  to  Mr.  Hardup  1  say  the  plan  recommended  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Farmer  is  excellent — probably  the  best  one  now  in 
use.  But  as  scientific  farming  is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
be  correct  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  else  the  utility  of  our  discovery 
stops  with  its  first  application  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  theory  be 
correct,  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  attribute  an  effect  to  its  proper  cause,  we 
are  enabled  to  apply  the  same  fact  to  other  subjects,  and  with  our  eyes  opened 
as  to  what  we  are  about.  Now,  how  do  brine  and  lime  prevent  smut  in 
wheat?  By  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  sporules,  says  Mr.  Haidup.  Let 
us  see.  On  the  farm  on  which  I  now  live,  the  gentleman  of  whom  1  pur- 
chased it  sowed  about  five  acres  of  wheat,  (on  the  sod,)  and  so  careful  was 
he  that  he  went  some  distance  to  procure  seed  frep  from  smut.  This 
he  did,  and  sowed  it.  I  saw  it  at  harvest — it  was  very  smutty,  although  the 
season  was  not  one  in  which  smutty  wheat  prevailed  to  any  great  extent. 
The  grain  was  sown  late  in  the  season,  and  was  immmediately  followed  by 
a  light  rain  and  cool  weather,  which  much  retarded  its  "coming up."'  The 
sprmg  following,  this  same  five  acres  of  ground  appeared  so  handsomely 
set  with  wheat,  from  the  self-sowing  of  last  year's  smutty  crop,  that  the 
owner  concluded  to  let  it  grow  and  see  what  it  would  do.  At  the  harvest- 
ing of  this  crop  I  owned  the  farm.  Although  it  was  a  summer  in  which 
smut  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  have  ever  known  it  (1843)  in  this 
country,  yet  this  self-sown  smutty  wheat,  on  five  acres,  produced  scarcely 
a  smut  head.  In  this  case,  what  became  of  the  sporules  which  are  said  to 
be  "  taken  up  by  the  sap  vessels?'' 

Again  :  In  the  fall  of  1842  I  sowed  wheat  on  the  same  farm,  and  find 
the  following  amongst  my  "  notes  on  farmmg  ''  for  that  year  : 

"  On  the  first  and  second  days  of  October  1  ploughed  and  dragged  three 

acres  of  oat  stubble — land  in  fine  order.     On  the  third  I  sowed  two  bushels 

of  Egyptian  wheat  on  an  acre  of  it,  and  dragged  it  in.      From  this  acre, 

notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  1  got  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  (20 

bushels,)  but  rather  smutty.      On  the  twelfth,  the  other  two  acres  were 

sown  in  the  following   manner  :    On  one   acre  li  bushel  red   chaff  bald 

wheat,  ploughed  in.    From  this  acre  I  got  a  yield  of  18^  bushels,  and  nearly 

as  much  smut  as  wheat.      The  remaining  acre  was  on  the  the  same  day 

(12th)  ploughed  a  second  time — a  bushel  and  a  half  of  the  same  kind  of 

wheat  sown  after  ploughing,  and  dragged  in.     From  this  acre  I  got  22J 

u€hels  of  clean  phimp  wheat,  almost  entirely  free  from  smut.    What  could 

^ve  made  the  difierence  ?      All  my  seed  was  prepared  alike,  brined  and 

tlied.  by  rolling  in  ashes  ;  the  different  pieces  of  land  were  equally  good, 

aiil  sown  in  equally  good  order.     Gun  it  be  that  the  deep  covering  with  the 
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plough  at  this  late  season  weakened  a  part  of  this  seed,  and  that  this  weak- 
ened portion  produced  the  smut  ?" 

The  abore  is  a  quotation  from  my  note  book.  1  think  we  can  spend  a 
few  moments  profitably  in  recapitulating  the  above  facts. 

The  first  sowing  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  done  in  October,  followed 
by  a  rain  and  cool  weather — the  seed  lay  chilled  a  long  time  before  it  came 
up — the  produce  was  smut  from  clean  seed.  The  second  sowing  (self- 
sown)  must  have  taken  place  in  August,  when  the  ground  and  weather 
were  warm — the  seed  must  have  started  immediately — the  product  was 
a  clean  plump  berry,  from  smutty  seed,  without  either  liming  or  brining. 
Next,  we  say  nothing  of  Egyptian  wheat  spoken  of  in  the  quoted  notes, 
as  that  might  have  been  more  or  less  liable  to  smut  than  other  kinds  of 
wheat.  But  of  the  second  kinds  sown  on  the  same  day,  from  the  same  seed, 
prepared  alike,  and  on  like  soil,  we  see  that  covered  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  producing  largely  of  smut,  whilst  that  sown  on  top  of 
the  ground  produces  scarcely  any.  Another  fact  worth  noticing — these  two 
acres  were  sown  the  same  season  of  the  self  sown  smutty  wheat,  and  within 
twelve  rods  of  it.  Now,  I  ask  any  man  to  look  over  these  facts,  and  say 
what  he  thinks  is  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheat.  I  am  a  new  farmer,  Mr. 
Hardup,  but  have  given  much  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and 
shall  give  more  ;  and  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  to  light  any  facts 
worthy  j^^our  notice,  yau  shall  have  them,  provided  the  Prairie  Farmer  will 
consent  to  become  the  medium  of  communication. 

One  request  of  you.  Will  you  inquire  of  all  your  neighbors  whether 
any  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  raised  smutty  wheat  from  a 
self-sown  crop,  and  communicate  ? 


From  the  Cultivrator. 
RUST  ON  WHEAT. 

Ed.  Cultivator:  Investigation  would  seem  to  have  established  that 
rust  on  wheat  is  a  small  plant  of  as  regular  and  uniform  a  growth  as  wheat ; 
and  if  such  is  the  fact,  any  speculation  on  the  subject  would  be  useless. 
But  if  so,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  truly  aston- 
ishing, and  any  information  concerning  that  growth  must  prove  interesting 
to  the  community. 

Four  years  ago,  the  writer  had  on  his  farm  in  Tompkins  county  fifteen 
acres  of  beautiful  wheat.  The  field  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 
It  stood  thick  on  the  ground — was  as  tall  as  was  desirable  ;  the  heads  were 
large  and  long,  and  it  presented  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  It  then 
promised  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  of  superior  wheat. 
This  was  the  first  week  in  July.  The  weather  then  became  very  warm, 
and  for  three  days  there  were  frequent  light  showers,  with  bright  sunshine 
between  them.  In  the  language  of  the  farmer,  it  was  close,  oppressive 
weather.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  rain,  there  was  not  the  leas 
appearance  of  the  rust  upon  any  of  the  wheat.  On  the  contrary,  it  ihe^ 
promised  one  of  the  finest  and  heaviest  crops  ever  raised  in  this  State  ;  b^*^ 
in  less  than  four  days  the  whole  field  was  stricken  with  rust,  and  the  res 
was  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre  of  shrunken,  instead  of  from  thirty  to  fo^Y 
bushels  of  superior  wheat  to  the  acre.     The  land  on  which  it  was  gt(fX^ 
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was  a  rich  clay-loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  gravel,  rather  moist  thaa 
otherwise. 

The  lot  is  situate  near  a  creek  of  pure  sprinif  water,  and  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  rain  a  fog  was  discovered  above  the  stream,  and  also 
above  other  streams  in  the  vicinity.  All  the  wheat  growing  near  those 
streams  was  much  injured  by  the  rust ;  whereas  that  which  grew  half  a 
mile  distant  from  them  remained  uninjured.  Seven  acres  of  mine  growing 
on  new  ground,  one  hundred  and  tidy  rods  from  the  stream,  escaped  en- 
tirely ;  but  it  was  sheltered  by  woodlands  on  two  sides,  and  the  ground  for 
the  most  part  was  dry. 

The  first  crop  on  this  fifteen  acres  gave  twenty  eight  bushels  (wheat)  to 
ihe  acre  ;  the  second,  (oats)  forty  ;  the  third,  (corn)  one  hundred  bushels  of 
ears;  the  fourth,  (oats)  forty;  the  fifih,  (wheat)  after  oats  the  same  season, 
twenty — all  the  finest  of  grain  and  no  rust  to  cause  injury.  It  was  then, 
stocked  down  with  clover,  and  summer  fallowed  the  second  season  for  the 
wheat  which  was  so  seriously  injured  by  the  rust.  If,  as  is  maintained, 
rust  is  a  plant,  whence  came  it  in  three  days  ?  It  was  not  wafted  by  the 
wind,  f  )r  there  was  none  ;  it  being  remarkably  calm,  damp,  warm  and  sul- 
try, and  the  sun  between  the  showers  shining  intensely  bright.  But  if  it 
be  a  plant,  for  its  growih,  so  as  to  injure  wheat,  it  requires  calm,  damp,  warm 
weather,  and  such  weather  must  occur  when  the  wheat  is  in  the  milk,  or 
the  grain  soft.  Some  of  our  observing  farmers  say  that  if  the  rain  is  ac- 
companied by  wind,  the  rust  does  not  mjure  the  wheat. 

My  belief  is  that  the  rust  plant  or  fungus,  whatever  it  may  be,  always 
exists  on  the  stalk  of  the  wheat,  but  that  its  growth  is  not  such  as  to  injure 
the  plant  unless  warm  weather  and  moisture  unite  at  a  particular  period 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  that  prior  to  that  period  it  is  not  visi- 
bie  to  the  naked  eye  ;  also,  that  during  seasons  unfavorable  for  its  produc- 
tion it  does  not  attain  maturity.  If,  for  example,  the  grain  has  passed  the 
milky  state,  and  has  become  in  a  degree  hard,  then  the  rust  will  not  injure 
it  in  the  least,  however  favorable  the  weather  for  its  production  may  be. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  he  v/ould  remark,  that  during  the  most  part  of 
July  last,  in  this  section,  the  weather  was  very  dry  and  warm.  Yet  about 
the  i5th  of  the  month,  we  had  some  wet,  warm  weather,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  most  of  our  fields  of  wheat  were  stricken  witii  rust ;  but 
the  berry  was  formed  when  the  wet  weather  commenced,  and  the  wheat 
was  too  far  advanced  to  be  injured — the  rust  proved  too  trifling  to  cause 
injury — the  wet  and  warm  weather  was  not  perhaps  of  sufficient  duration. 
The  showers  were  short,  and  the  rust  did  not  so  far  progress  as  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  the  berry  obtained  the  necessary  supply. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  have  not  been  so  fine  for  many  years — the  berry  is 
large  and  the  wheat  of  a  superior^quality.  Even  the  late  sown  wheat,  al- 
though affected  by  the  rust,  has  escaped  injury.  The  berry  is  not  inferior 
to  that  sown  earlier,  but  the  yield  to  the  acre  is  not  so  great  by  one-fourth. 
Superior  cultivation  and  early  sowing  are  the  best  preventives  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  rust  yet  discovered.  But  the  writer  believes  he  has  dis- 
-covered  a  remedy  for  the  rust,  plant  or  no  plant.  He  is  preparing:  to  make 
16  experiment  the  next  season  ;  and  if  successful,  the  result  will  be  com- 
^nicated. 

Be  also  believes  that  great  crops  of  wheat  may  yet  be  grown  as  well  in 
i^t counties  on  the  Hudson  as  in  western  New  York.     We  shall  see. 

A  Farmer  of  Tompkins  County. 
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From  ihe  Dublin  Evening  Post. 
"  Smut  in  wheat  is  of  two  affinities  to  the  growing  crop  in  which  it  is 
found:  the  large  full-eared  smut,  equal  in  growth,  in  luxuriance,  and,  at 
first  sight,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  healthy  ear  beside  it;  and  the  small, 
stunted,  and  comparatively  innocuous  smut.  How  are  these  two  species  of 
smut  produced?  The  argument  in  one  case  will  hold  good  in  both  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  full-eared  fungus.  The  grain  of 
seed,  in  this  case,  is  eqiial  in  size  to  the  sound  grain,  but  diseased  from  some 
accident,  either  while  on  foot  in  the  field,  by  an  untoward  season,  such  as 
the  present  has  been,  or  by  damp  in  the  sheaf  while  in  or  after  having  been 
removed  from  the  field,  or  by  any  one  of  the  thousand  accidents  to  which 
it  is  liable  before  it  is  committed  to  the  earth  to  germinate,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  its  quota  of  a  new  harvest.  Now,  we  will  suppose  it  to  have 
been  injured  by  moisture,  no  matter  from  what  cause — the  efiect  is  sure  to  be 
the  arousing  of  the  incipient  powers  of  germination;  the  acrospire  [plumule] 
will  swell  and  make  an  advance  from  the  seat  of  germination  along  the  back 
between  the  two  coats  of  covering,  or  bran,  in  which  the  farina  is  enclosed. 
Now,  suppose  this  first  disposition  and  spring  of  germination  be  stopped, 
and  that  the  grain  be  restored  to  a  dry  state  ;  the  natural  result  will  be,  that 
vegetation  will  at  once  cease,  and  the  vegetation  already  produced  will 
shrink  back,  leaving  no  visible  trace  that  it  had  been  ev^er  brought  into  ac- 
tion. The  question  is,  would  that  grain,  if  sown,  ever  produce  any  thing 
but  an  abortion  ?  Never  :  and  that  abortion  would  be  smut.  The  natural 
spring  was  called  into  action  by  moisture  ;  it  was  afterwards  retarded  by 
drought.  Nature,  in  the  assertion  of  her  lav/s,  will  not  be  commanded  in 
her  processes  of  reproduction  ;  and  when  the  husbandman  will  sue  to  have 
that  grain  of  wheat  restored  to  its  original  state,  in  the  hope  that  new  wheat 
would  form  it,  nature  resists  the  application,  and  forbids  the  base  grain  a 
participation  in  the  reproduction  of  its  species.  We  have  said  that  the 
sound  grain  will  germmale,  will  produce  a  sound  stem,  will  blossom  fully, 
and  yield  its  quota  of  wheat.  The  other  will  regerminate,  will  produce  an 
equally  luxuriant  stem,  shoot  forth  an  ear  in  the  young  state  perfectly  equal 
to  the  sound  one,  but  will  not  blossom  nor  receive  the  impregnation  of  blos- 
som from  the  ears  surrounding  it.  The  result  is  self-apparent.  If  it  do  not 
manifest  in  itself,  nor  receive  the  inipulsive  principle  of  reproduction  from 
its  own  species,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  bring  forth  a  reproduction  of  that 
species.  Yet,  the  ear  is  full— of  what?  Of  a  lusus  natures — the  smut- 
ball.  *  *  *  #  ^  ,  * 

'•  We  v/ould  suggest  that  no  man  should  sow  any  portion  of  the  present 
produce  of  his  own  farm.  A  change  of  seed  from  a  distant  district  will  do 
more  than  compensate  for  the  pains  and  expense  of  procuring  it.  The  soft, 
ill-conditioned,  and  partially  sprouted  grain  is  to  be  avoided.  The  even, 
well-shaped,  sound, and  friable  grain  is  to  be  chosen.  Having  selected  that, 
and  the  ground  being  ready  to  be  sown,  the  first  essential  is,  steeping  of  the 
seed  for  about  fifteen  hours  in  sea-water  and  blue-stone.  Where  sea-w^ater 
cannot  be  had,  strong  brine  will  answer  the  purpose.  About  half  a  pound 
of  blue-stone,  first  brayed  to  powder,  and  then  dissolved  in  soft  w^ater,  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  half  barrel  of  brine  to  steep  the  first  barrel  of  wheat — a 
quarter  of  a  pound  for  the  second,  and  two  ounces  for  the  third  barrel ;  add- 
ing brine  according  as  evaporation  and  absorption  may  have  decreased  the 
original  half  barrel.  When  the  seed  will  have  been  about  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen hours  in  steep,  it  is  to  be  removed  trom  the  brine,  and  slacked  lime 
sifted  on  it  freely.    When  the  external  moisture  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
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lime,  the  seed  may  be  sown  with  that  confidence  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
conviction  that  all  that  man  could  do  had  been  effected  in  the  order  of  re- 
production. 

"  The  properties  of  blue  stone  and  salt  in  solution  are  of  so  penetrating  a 
nature  as  to  be  resisted  only  by  the  sound  grain.  The  sickly,  or  diseased, 
or  otherwise  injured  grain,  does  not  possess  the  principle  of  vegetable  life 
sufficiently  active  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  solution;  and  the  plain  con- 
clusion iS;  that  all  the  powers  of  incipient  germination  are  destroyed  in  the 
diseased  grain,  which,  when  thrown  into  the  ground,  will  rot,  and  never 
shoot  forth  a  stem  ;  consequently,  in  a  field  sown  with  grain  thus  prepared, 
we  may,  generally  speaking,  look  in  vain  fur  'smut,'" 


New  York  Farmers'  Club. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  held  on  the  5th  of  August, 
Dr.  Underbill  said  :  "  To  avoid  the  fly  and  the  worm  in  wheat,  sow  early 
or  late;  when  your  grain  has  attained  some  height,  3^ou  will  find  the 
nits  of  the  insects  upon  it ;  then  turn  in  sheep  or  young  cattle,  who  will 
eat  off  all  the  blades,  nits  and  all.  If  you  sow  late,  you  avoid  the  nits — 
you  may  miss  them  ;  besides,  the  manure  left  by  your  sheep  is  very  good 
for  your  crop.  1  know  but  one  remedy,  which  is  easily  tried,  and  is  said 
to  be  effectual.  It  is  quick4ime,  slacked  perfectly  tine  ;  when  dried,  take 
it  with  your  three  fingers  (just  as  you  do  grass  seed)  all  over  your  wheat- 
field,  soon  after  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  and  when  you  see  the  flies  hover- 
ing over  the  field :  sow  in  this  way  about  two  pecks  of  lime  on  an  acre. 
The  dew  will  moisten  the  lime,  and  it  then  reaches  the  insect  larvae  and 
kills  them.  This  process  has  saved  a  whole  wheat  crop  on  one  field,  while 
a  neighboring  one  was  destroyed  by  the  worm." 


Prom  the  Maine  Farmer. 
WEEVIL,  OR  GRAIN. FLY. 

Mr.  Holmes:  Having  recently  ascertained  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  weevil  or  grain  fly,  which  may  not  be  generally  known, 
-you  may  communicate  them  to  farmers  if  you  think  proper.  1  have  been 
of  the  opinion,  for  several  years,  that  the  weevil  fly  was  the  insect  which  is 
found  in  the  white  froth  upon  the  grass  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
froth  and  the  weevil  made  their  appearance  among  us  at  about  the  same 
time.  Upon  exanaining  the  insect  in  the  white  froth,  just  before  it  comes 
to  maturity,  you  can  see  all  the  features  of  the  fly.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  insect  in  the  froth  was  the  genuine  weevil  fly,  I  a  few  days  since  cut 
a  number  of  spears  of  grass,  with  the  froth  and  insect  upon  it,  and  put 
them  in  a  tumbler,  and  covered  it  with  thin  gauze,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
bad  quite  a  number  of  the  real  genuine  weevil  fly,  as  bris^ht  and  active  as 
you  will  find  them  in  a  few  days  upon  the  wheat  heads.  We  may  expect  a 
large  crop  of  them  this  year,  as  there  is  more  froth  upon  the  grass  than  I 
have  ever  seen  before  in  any  season.  What  it  is  that  deposites  the  insect 
upon  the  grass,  is  a  subject  for  further  investigation. 
Respectfullv  vours. 

JOSIAH  ORCUTT. 

Monmouth,  June  26,  1845. 
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'Note. — We  thank  our  friend  for  this  account  of  his  experiment.  By 
experiment  and  observation  we  obtain  much  valuable  knowledge.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  flies, 
(viz :  those  from  the  froth  and  those  on  the  wheat.)  they  will  be  found  to  be 
different  species. — Editor. 


From  she  American  Farmer, 
AMOTBER  WHEAT  INSECT. 

An  msect  has  been  found  the  present  season  in  the  wheat  fields  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State,  which  does  not  correspond  with  any  description 
that  we  have  met  with.  It  is  a  white  worm,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
m  length,  ribbed,  without  feet,  with  two  forked  black  lines  upon  its  head, 
(shown  by  the  microscope,)  and  in  some  instances  with  a  streak  of  light 
green  extending  lengthwise.  It  is  invariably  found  just  above  the  upper 
joint,  and  within  the  straw.  There  it  feeds  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
straw,  abstracting  its  juices,  and  preventing  their  ascent  to  the  head.  It 
was  first  observed  by  us  when  the  grain  was  in  the  milk,  and  its  presence 
was  denoted  by  the  head  having  turned  white  prematurely.  Upon  ex- 
amination, the  head  was  found  perfectly  empty  :  the  straw,  like  the  head, 
white  for  several  inches  down  ;  while  below  the  upper  joint  it  had  the 
thrifty  green  color  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  On  opening  the  stalk,  the  worm 
was  generally  found  as  before  mentioned  :  in  some  cases  its  ravages  were 
seen,  but  the  insect  had  escaped.  In  such  cases  a  slight  puncture  in  the 
straw  was  commonly  perceptible,  where  it  might  have  made  its  exit.  In 
one  instance  nine  eggs  were  found  in  one  straw,  and  a  very  minute  worm, 
apparently  just  hatched  from  one  of  them,  resembling  the  insect  as  found 
elsewhere,  except  in  size. 

With  a  view  of  observing  the  transformations  of  the  insect,  we  put  sev- 
eral wheat  stalks,  that  showed  its  presence,  into  a  glass  jar,  with  a  little  dirt 
in  the  bottom,  for  the  insect  to  bury  itself  in,  if  such  should  prove  to  be  its 
habit,  and  undergo  its  transformation.  As  it  increased  in  age,  it  became  of 
a  yellowish  green  color,  and  at  length  was  found  slightly  mottled  with 
black,  and  motionless.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  we  observed  one 
morning,  on  the  inside  of  the  jar,  a  greenish  colored  fly,  about  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  length — being  a  little  shorter  than  the  worm,  and  of 
the  same  color.  On  the  surface  of  the  dirt  was  observed  a  cast-ofi'skin,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  worm. 

To  be  certain  that  the  fly  proceeded  from  the  worm,  we  enclosed  sev- 
eral of  the  pupse  closely  in  a  paper,  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  found,  upon 
opening  it,  the  same  kind  of  fly,  and  the  skin  whence  it  issued. 

To  most  farmers  with  whom  we  have  conversed  we  find  that  this  in- 
sect is,  as  it  was  to  us,  a  stranger.  We  have  met  with  one  who  says  he 
observed  it  several  years  since.  With  some,  the  blighting  of  the  wheat- 
heads  passed  as  the  effect  of  the  late  frosts.  The  injury  done  by  it  as  yet 
is  not  serious.  Whether  it  is  destined  to  become  another  troublesome  pest 
to  the  wheat-grower,  time  will  determine.  If  any  person  can  give  us 
information  concerning  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  communicated. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  exchanges  can  tell  us  all  about  it. 


I 
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From  ihe  Boston  CwUivator. 
SEED  WHEAT. 

Messrs.  Editors:  We  are  told,  that  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  (Eng- 
land,) where  the  farmers  sell  their  produce  and  live  upon  the  refuse^  it  is 
customary  for  them  to  tie  their  wheat  in  small  sheaves,  and  by  striking  each 
twice  or  thrice  across  a  barrel  while  lyin^  on  its  side  on  the  floor,  a  super- 
fine sample  of  wheat  is  obtained  for  market ;  after  which  the  sheaves  are 
thrown  by  to  be  clean-threshed,  in  the  evenings  of  winter,  by  lamp  light. 

I  have  just  met  with  the  account  of  a  farmer  in  Vermont,  to  whom  his 
neighbors  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  seed  wheat  of  superior  qual- 
ity ;  very  fine  in  appearance,  remarkably  productive,  and  of  early  maturity. 
He  readily  commanded  three  dollars  per  bushel,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
was  a  dollar  and  a  quarter^ — calling  it  the  red  and  genuine  barrel  wheat. 
But  the  secret  was  at  last  discovered  ;  he  used,  before  threshing  his  wheat, 
to  select  the  best  sheaves,  and,  striking  them  over  the  side  of  an  empty  bar- 
rel as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  three  or  four  times  before  laying  them  down  to  be 
clean  threshed,  he  obtained  in  this  very  simple  way  a  very  superior  seed- 
wheat,  which  the  whole  county  coveted  at  a  double  price.  Thus  the  largest 
and  ripest  kernels  were  separated  and  collected  without  labor  or  difficulty, 
and  a  profitable  business  was  carried  on,  until  his  neighbors  discovered  how 
to  make  '«  barrel  wheat"  for  themselves. 

EDMUND  LAWRENCE. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Bloomfield  Farm, 
New  Middletoion^  Frederick  county^  Maryland^ 

January  8,  1846. 

Sir  ;  According  to  the  promise  1  made  when  I  last  saw  yon,  I  now  com- 
municate to  you  the  information  I  have  of  the  growth  and  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  (fcc.  I  have  been  experimenting  for  a  number  of  years, 
a^d  have  discovered  that  in  all  diseases  of  wheat,  rye,  &-c.,  there  is  a  first 
cause,  unvarying  in  its  effects;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  disease,  we  must 
first  find  out  this  first  cause,  and  the  proper  remedy  may  then  be  employed. 

In  order  to  improve  wheat  1  select  a  piece  of  new  land  with  a  north- 
w^estern  aspect ;  and  if  i  have  no  new  land  with  such  exposure,  I  take  old 
land  lying  in  the  same  way  and  manure  it  with  fresh  horse  dung,  and  find 
it  will  answer  equally  as  well.  You  may  ask  why  I  select  land  with  this 
particular  exposure  to  sow  my  wheat  for  seed  the  next  year.  The  reason 
is  this.  In  the  first  place  a  cold  hillside  renders  the  wheat  more  hardy 
and  its  color  brighter,  and  when  sowed  on  level  land,  or  southern  hill- 
sides, it  stands  the  winter  better  and  ripens  six  or  eight  days  sooner;  conse- 
quently it  is  more  likely  to  escape  the  mildew  and  scab,  which  are  known 
principally  to  attack  late  ripening  grain,  and  every  year  destroy  millions 
of  bushels. 

In  order  to  prevent  smut,  after  selecting  my  wheat  for  seed  as  above  men- 
tioned, letting  it  get  thoroughly  ripe  before  I  cut  it,  I  put  it  up  in  round 
shocks,  capped  with  two  sheaves  butt  end  up,  to  secure  it  from  the  weather. 
After  threshing  it  I  put  it  in  my  granary,  sprinkling  slacked  lime  over  it  at 
the  rate  of  one  peck  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat.  This  prevents  the  wheat 
from  getting  into  a  sweat  or  heating.     It  also  is  an  effectual  preventive  of 
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the  attacks  of  the  weevil,  applied  either  in  this  way  or  sprinkled  over  eve- 
ry layer  of  sheaves  in  the  stacks  or  mows.  When  I  am  ready  to  seed  my  land 
I  prepare  my  wheat  by  steeping  it  in  a  strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  that 
will  float  an  egg,  and  add  to  this  two  pounds  of  saltpetre  and  a  half  pound  of 
blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  to  every  ten  bushels  of  wheat.  After  tak- 
ing it  out  of  the  brine  I  roll  it  in  lime  before  sowing.  The  above  articles  are 
very  cheap,  and  are  in  my  opinion  a  certain  antidote  to  smut,  and  improve 
wheat  in  quantity  and  quality  at  least  ten  per  cent.  The  crop  from  seed 
thus  prepared  ripens  eight  or  ten  days  sooner  than  wheat  sown  without  any 
preparation,  and  consequently  is  less  liable  to  mildew  or  scab. 

Last  year  1  had  15  diiFerent  species  of  wheat  growing.  Of  these  1  think 
the  following  are  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate :  First,  the  Chi- 
na. This  is  a  beautiful  white  wheat,  first  introduced  from  the  north  of 
China.  It  produced  me  this  year  47^  bushels  per  acre.  Secondly,  the 
Oregon,  brought  from  Oregon  by  a  missionary  in  1839.  This  year  it  yield- 
ed me  50  bushels  and  1  peck  per  acre.  (For  a  full  description  of  this 
wheat  see  the  Hon.  H.  L,  Ellsworth's  report,  as  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
for  the  year  1845,  page  433.)  The  '•  Yorkshire  Brown"  is  a  beautiful  large, 
red  berry,  early  in  ripening,  brought  from  England,  and  produced  me  37 
bushels  per  acre.  ^-  Mount  Yernon''  is  a  beautiful  wheat,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  having  been  first  grown  in  this  country  by  the  illustrious 
Washington,  at  that  place,  many  years  since.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  French 
wheat,  sent  over  by  the  friend  of  Washington  and  his  country,  General 
Lafayette,  in  1795.  It  is  an  early  bald  wheat,  well  adapted  to  poor  land. 
This  year  it  produced  on  poor  land  35  bushels  per  acre.  "May"  wheat  is 
very  early,  and  yields  well.  It  ripens  before  rye,  and  consequently  is  not 
subject  to  rust  or  scab.  This  yielded  me  37|  bushels  per  acre.  "  Mediter- 
ranean" wheat  is  well  adapted  to  this  climate,  and  grows  well  on  thin  lands. 
Its  weight  is  remarkable.  In  several  instances  it  has  been  known  to  weigh 
67  to  68  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  sowed  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  several 
very  handsome  kinds  of  wheat.  The  first  is  from  Poland,  and  called 
•'  Polish"  wheat.  The  appearance  of  this  wheat,  growing,  is  splendid.  It 
has  almost  the  appearance  of  young  broom-corn  when  it  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance above  ground,  the  stalk  is  so  very  strong  and  coarse  ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  from  the  experiment  I  have  made,  that  it  will  be  well 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil,  and  a  profitable  wheat  to  sow  on  thin  soils. 
From  the  fact  of  the  stalk  being  so  hard  and  strong,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  impervious  to  the  attack  of  the  fly.  It  is  a  white  bald 
grain,  heads  very  large,  and  the  yield  great.  I  have  also  made  an  experi- 
ment wiih  a  wheat  called  the  "  Etrurian"  wheat.  This  is  from  Italy  ;  very 
large  berry,  white,  and  of  good  appearance.  Another  Italian  wheat  that  I 
have,  denominated  the  "  Tuscany,"  can  't  be  beat  in  its  beautifal  form  and 
€olor.  The  berry  is  beautiful — very  white ;  the  chaff  is  white,  without 
awns,  or  beard,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  closely  resembles  that  of  Pol- 
ish wheat.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  will  suit  our  section  of  the  country 
well ;  and  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  berry  will  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  select  in  their  choice  of  seed.  It  ripens  earl}^, 
and,  before  ripening,  it  casts  ofi*its  leaves,  leaving  room  for  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  consequently  ripens  perfectly.  This,  I 
ihink,  will  always  exempt  it  from  danger  of  mildew  or  scab. 

I  have  been  frequently  amused  with  the  speculation  of  some  farmers  in 
relation  to  the  well-known  failure  of  the  rye  crop  in  this  section  of  the 
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country.  They  exhibit  so  much  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  instincts  of 
vegetation,  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  men  who  are  brought 
up  to  farming,  living  in  the  midst  of  vegetable  life,  should  not  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature  which  govern  the  growth  of 
plants.  I  wonder  how  much  wheat  we  could  raise  here  if  we  had  contin- 
ued sowing  the  old  red  bearded  wheal:,  when  it  had  actually  exhausted  it- 
self, or  run  out,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  in  ten  years.  In  consequence  of 
rye  being  less  valuable  than  wheat,  farmers  have  never  taken  the  pains  to 
change  their  seed  ;  therefore  the  rye  has  degenerated,  and  become  so  weak- 
ly that  it  will  not  bear  the  severity  of  our  winters  ;  or  if  it  does,  and  arrives 
to  maturity,  the  berry  is  not  much  better  than  chess,  or  cheat,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called. 

I  would  recommend  them  to  procure  the  seed  of  the  large  Irisli  white 
rye,  as  the  best  adapted  to  their  use. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  history  of  tlip  mtroduction  of  tiie  Oregon  corn, 
and  its  characteristics.  It  was  brouglit  to  Oincinnati  in  the  winter  of  183S, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  terntory  of  Oregotij  and  presented  to  General 
Harrison;  who  cultivated  it  in  the  year  1839,  and  stated  that  it  would  pro- 
duce 30  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  species  of  corn  he  ever  planted.  He 
was  induced  to  ma4ve  this  staiement  frum  the  f?ct  that  nearly  every  stalk 
bore  from  two  to  three  ears,  and  ;rom  18  to  24  rows  of  grains  to  each  ear. 
This  corn  has  a  remarkably  thJck  stalk.  Its  roots  run  deeply  into  the 
ground,  and  consequently  resi^^l  the  drought  better  than  any  corn  1  have 
ever  known.  The  grains  are  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
in  some  cases  one  inch,  in  leogih,  grovviog  on  a  very  small  red  cob.  Its 
yield  in  1843,  frooi  several  acres  a/,  one  end  of  a  field,  was  121  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  shelled  seven  mm  ooe-half  bushels  to  the  barrel.  [Oar  com- 
mon corn  only  shells  five  bushels  lo  the  barrel.)  From  this  it  will  be  readily 
acknovvledged  that  it  is  deserving  of  the  attention  and  cultivation  of  every 
agriculturist  desirous  ot  receiving  the  largest  return  for  his  labor,  as  it  yields 
at  least  40  per  cent,  inore  tlian  the  corn  generally  planted  by  the  farmers  in 
this  sectioUj  and  is  much  better  adapted  to  their  soils  than  any  kind  now 
in  use. 

My  opinion  of  the  nature  of  thf-  Hessian  fly,  and  its  destructive  character, 
you  will  see  by  referring  to  the  r^^port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for 
the  year  1845,'page  433." 

I  have  discovered  another  steep  fivr  wheat,  previous  to  sowing,  diHerent 
from  that  I  spoke  of  as  having  used,  in  the  commencement  of  tliis  letter, 
which  is  cheaper  and  better  for"  that  purpose.  By  subjecting  wheat  to  this 
process,  it  will  not  only  be  improved  in  quantity  10  per  cent,  an  acre,  but  it 
will  cause  it  lo  ripen  sooner,  and  change  the  color  of  red  wheat  to  white  in 
two  years'  application.  This  is  a  dis^covery  entirely  my  own,  and  many 
persons  have  advised  me  to  have  it  patented.  I  have  not  the  receipt  with 
me  at  this  time,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  at  some  future  time,  as  1  consider  it 
too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the  farmers  of  our  land. 

I  will  send  you  specimens  of  my  wheat  as  soon  as  practicable  after  har 
vest,  if  we  both  live,  and  I  shall  succeed  in  raising  my  crops. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

H.  RSMBLTZKR. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Conimisswmr  of  PaienL^. 
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From  the  Cukivator. 
SPLENDID  SAMPLE  OF  WHEAT. 

The  recording  secretary  presented  the  following  letter,  with  the  accom- 
panying sack  of  wheat : 

Sir  :  1  send  you,  for  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society,  a  sack  of  the  wheat 
considered  the  best  grown  in  old  Castile,  and  sent  nme  lately  by  a  friend  in 
the  north  of  Spain. 

The  Talavera  wheat,  already  familiar  to  English  and  Anierican  fanners, 
is  also  a  Spanish  variety.  It  came  originally  from  Estremadura,  a  province 
in  the  south  of  old  Castile,  and  of  a  milder,  more  uniform  climate.  The 
Castilian  wheat,  it  may  therefore  be  inferred,  will  prove  a  hardier  species. 

1  have  sent  to  General  Rawson  Harmon  a  similar  sack,  and  proposed  to 
him,  should  its  introduction  be  accomplished  under  his  experienced  and 
enlightened  management,  to  name  this  variety  the  Aguirre  wheat.,  after  D. 
Macsimo  de  Aguirre,  our  excellent  consul  at  Bilbea,  to  whose  good  offices 
I  am  indebted  for  the  specimens  1  have  received. 

General  Harmon  remitted  me  last  winter,  for  a  friend  in  France,  several 
varieties  grown  under  his  care  at  Wheatland.  Ten  kernels  taken  indis- 
criminately from  these,  weighed — 

Of  white  Provence  (French)  -  -  -  8^  grains. 

Wheatland  red    '         -  -  -  '  H         *' 

Virginia  May  -  -  -  -  -  6  *• 

SouFsred       >  „  -  .  .  5  4-10  « 

Soul's  white    .  -  -  .  -  5  4-10  " 

Talavera         -  -  -  -  .  7  « 

Improved  white  flint   -  -  -  -  5  " 

The  "Aguirre"  weighed  ~  -  -  -  8J        " 

A  person  as  little  acquainted  practically  with  the  tillage  of  wheat  as  the 
writer,  would  infer,  from  the  above  table,  that  a  certain  weight  of  French 
Provence,  white,  or  "Aguirre  wheat,"  would  furnish  a  greater  amount  of 
flour,  and  less  amount  of  bran,  than  an  equal  weight  of  either  of  the  other 
varieties. 

The  bread  made  from  the  wheat  of  old  Castile  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed in  whiteness.  In  Spain,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  this  universal 
article  of  consumption  is  not  leavened. 

What  I  send  is  for  distribution,  if  yeu  think  worth  while.  I  will  seal  up 
four  or  five  pounds,  which  might  be  kept  in  the  room  of  the  Society  as  a 
standard  whereby  to  determine  the  changes  the  wheat  may  undergo  by- 
culture  in  America. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

ISAIAH  TOWNSEND. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq., 

Rec.  Sec^y  N,  Y.  State  Ag.  Society. 

P.  S. — I  have  just  had  weighed  a  half- peck  of  the  wheat.  The  weight 
was  8  lbs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois.  This  would  give  68^  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  As 
this  exceeds  by  2^  lbs.  the  heaviest  wheat  (Hungarian)  in  Lawson's  Mu- 
seum, (vide  his  Agriculturist's  Manual,  p.  14,)  1  think  it  wants  verifying  by 
a  belter  balance  than  that  1  used — the  scales  of  a  corner  grocery. 

I.  T. 
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Albany,  Novcmher  24,  1845. 

Sir:  The  wheat  of  which  you  speak  in  your  letter  of  November  18,  I 
received  in  the  course  of  the  summer  from  a  friend,  D.  Maximo  de  Aguirre, 
now  or  hitely  our  most  worthy  consul  for  the  port  of  Bilboa.  He  describes 
it  as  a  specimen  of  "  the  best  wheat  of  the  province  of  Leon.  Similar  qual- 
ities are  raised  in  La  Mancha  and  Valencia,  but  none  superior." 

By  reference  to  a  letter  addressed  by  me,  with  a  sample,  to  the  N.  Y.  S. 
Agricultural  Society,  and  published  in  the  Cultivator  for  the  month  of 
August,  you  will  find  some  particulars  respecting  this  variety  which  may 
possess  for  you  some  interest.  In  the  letter,  the  wheat  was  erroneously 
stated  to  be  of  old  Castile,  instead  of  the  sister  province  of  Leon,  and  to 
weigh  68J  lbs.  per  bushel,  instead  of  67-^,  as  was  determined  by  more  accu- 
rate instruments  and  more  care  in  the  trial. 

M.  Aguirre  sent  me  a  fanega  of  the  grain.  Of  this  I  have  distributed  all, 
except  two  small  sacks  of  four  or  five  pounds  each.  It  will  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  forward  you  one  of  these,  which  I  propose  to  do  in  charge  of 
the  member  from  Albany,  the  Hon.  B.  R.  Wood. 

Samples  of  the  wheat  have  been  sown  this  fall  by  Judge  Lawrence,  Bay- 
side,  dueens  county,  Long  Island ;  Messrs.  T.  Hillhouse,  Watervleit,  Al- 
bany  county;  M.  D.  Burnet  and  P.  N.  Rust,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county; 
Gen.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  Yirginia  and 
Michigan.  Should  you  wish  to  ascertain  at  your  office  the  results  of  these 
experiments,  you  have  only  to  address  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned. 
General  Cass  and  Mr.  Ritchie  (of  the  Union)  will  inform  you  to  whom  you 
should  apply  in  Michigan  and  Yirginia. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ISAIAH  TOWNSEND. 

Hon.  E.  Burke,  ^c.^  ^c. 


From  an  Ohio  paper. 
HACKLEMAN   WHEAT. 

Having  heard  of  this  wheat,  I  inquired  after  its  history  and  qualities. 
The  Brookville  American  thus  answers  our  interrogatories.  We  hope, 
before  long,  to  visit  Wayne  county,  and  shall  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  procure  some  seed.  If  any  of  our  farmers  would  like  to  try  this  wheat, 
we  will  cheerfully  aid  in  getting  it  for  them. 

"In  our  previous  notice  of  the  Hackleman  wheat  we  were  not  sufficient- 
ly understood.  The  wheat  known  in  this  neighborhood  as  the  Hackleman 
(or  Alabama)  wheat,  was  introduced  here  by  Judge  Hackleman  in  the  year 
1836.  This  was  the  first  that  was  known  of  it  either  in  Ohio  or  Indiana. 
In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  Judge  was  travelling  in  the  south,  and  being  a 
good  practical  farmer,  who  always  sees  and  improves  upon  everything  wor- 
thy of  his  attention,  saw  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  different  in  appearance 
from  the  usual  crop.  He  obtained  from  a  woman  a  small  quantity,  which 
lie  brought  home  in  his  saddle  bags,  and  from  which  all  the  wheat  of  this 
kind  in  this  State  and  Ohio  has  been  obtained. 

'=  The  Hackleman  wheat  has  many  qualities  which  make  it  superior  to 
any  other  wheat  in  this  country.  It  ripens  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  earlier 
than  any  other  wheat;  and  consequently  hasyet  never  been  known  to  be  af- 
fected in  the  least  by  rust,  which  so  often  proves  fatal  to  other  wheat.  It 
averages  about  sixty  five  pounds  to  the  measured  bushe! ;  being,  on  the  av- 
erage, three  pounds    heavier  than   the  red-chaff'  bearded^  five  pound* 
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heavier  than  the  common,  and  from  five  to  ten  pounds  heavier  than  th^ 
whue^heat.  The  Hackleman  wheat  is  bald,  with  the  excepUo"  of  a  fll 
long  beards  on  the  point  of  the  head;  the  wheat  is  rather  da'^k'and  \^l 

"This  year  this  wheat  did  not  do  as  well,  probably,  as  other  wheat   it 
&pinr  'T't  ™^'"'^"^  bj  '^"^   fr°s'^  after  it  headed  and  j    nt'eJ 
nTbeS-ljlction:  "'"   ^"^^"'     ^" '"  -binary  seasons  thie  has 

"  Such  a  demand  has  there  been  for  this  wheat  for  seed,  that  little  or  none 
foutid  us  way  to  the  Cmcinnati  market  until  probably  last  fall  ™d  then  in 
small  quanttties.     For  the  last  year  it  has  been  sellin,.  here  fom  fifty  to  a 
hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  the  common  wheat,  for  leed.     Of^ate  how 
ever  we  see  u  has  been  favorably  noticed  in  the  Cincinnati  papers     ' 

'Judge  Hackleman  called  it  Alabama  wheat,  although  he  d  d  not  obtain 

c^n"HZ^l^''''V  ',"^'f.",f;  'hat  the  farmers^and  miflers  should 
call  n  Hackleman  wheat    Should  distant  friends  wish  it.   we  believe  an? 

flTl  ''"„"r  ^'  ^^^  *"  '^'^  '''S'°"-    If "  should  prov'e  to  be  no  better'^ 
will  be  well  for  farmers  to  sow  a  part  of  this  kind,  as  it  will  ripen  soorer 
and  thereby  give  farmers  a  longer  wheat  harvest  ■'  ^  ' 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  : 

,„.f  "f  ^"'J""*  ■■  ^"3^  improvement  in  the  various  kinds  of  wheat  is  a  sub- 
in  f'""u''  "?P°"«n^e  to  the  agricultural  community  generally  and  when 
anyjhmg  has  been  effected  in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  11  generally  Jlsremi- 

,h^7  ^^^^  ''■?"u  *'  '*'""  '°  introduce  foreign  wheats  and  assimilate 
them  to  our  soil,  but  very  few  were  found  to  wh!ch  our  climate  wTcon 
genial.     Among  the  most  valuable  is  the  "  Mediterranean '>-rh^!L 
with  which  this  variety  was  cultivated  inducedt  eTrclafer  a  be  ter  k  nT 
possessing  the  same  advantages,  but  without  its  objections    amonL^^hfl' 
IS  Its  weakness  of  straw,  causing  it  invariably  to  faZn  ground™f  m^nch  W 
tihty.     It  ,s  also  a  bearded  whelt,  which  is  a  decided  fbSn  maktl  k 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  valuable  wheat,  a  few  days  since  on 

enterprising  and  successful  farmers)  had^procured  it  from  Com  S,ew"?;,l' 
second  crop     Mr.  Z.  has  cultivated  it  two  yearrcon  eauentlv  fo^  o^^^ 

ber  anH  1  n,        7  r  V""""  *'  "'^  ^^""^  ''•"«'  a'"'"'  'he  middle  of  Septem- 

iLtheo!her"and^  ""'tT'  '^".""7-     '^^'  Etrurian  is  equally  as  fo?- 
«^ard  as  the  other,  and  much  better  headed.    It  is  the  richest  piece  of  grain. 
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1  think,  1  ever  saw,  and  must  yield  very  abundantly,  although  growing  upon^ 
ground  of  but  medium  quality. 

This  wheat  is  not,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  brought  from  the  little 
island  ot  Etruria,  but  from  Italy.  It  will  very  probably,  ere  long,  supersede 
all  other  kinds  of  wheat,  as  it  certainly  possesses  decided  advantages  over 
them.  One  great  recommendation  of  it  is,  its  being  so  early  as  to  be  in  no 
danger  of  the  rust.  It  is  believed,  also,  to  be  fly  proof,  as  no  fly,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  been  discovered  in  it  since  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 
THE  ETRURIAN  WHEAT. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Boardly  &  Cox,  on  our  last  page,  oflfering  for  sale  a  lot  of  the  wheat  of  a 
variety  termed  "Etrurian,"  noticed  in  our  last  as  having  been  raised  by 
Rev.  D.  Zollickofler,  of  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  from  seed  imported  by 
Commodore  Stewart,  and  raised  on  his  farm  in  New  Jersey.  We  have 
full  confidence,  from  what  we  have  learned  of  this  wheat,  in  its  value,  and 
strenuously  urge  upon  our  farmers  to  obtain  some  of  this  seed,  if  ever  so 
small  a  portion,  in  order  to  give  it  a  trial ;  and  as  the  lot  on  sale  is  small,  to 
prevent  disappointment  no  delay  should  be  had  in  the  application,  as  it  will 
no  doubt  be  speedily  disposed  of.  The  peculiarities  of  this  wheat  will  be 
found  noticed  in  our  July  number,  and  in  the  advertisement  to  which  we 
have  referred,  from  information  obtained  from  Mr.  Z.,  who  has  given  us  a 
similar  statement  when  recently  in  our  city.  He  thinks  that  on  lands  suit- 
ed to  the  growing  of  white  wheat,  it  will  be  found  peculiarly  valuable. 

Since  tlie  above  was  prepared,  we  have  received  the  following  from  Mr. 
Zollickoffer : 

Lauderdale,  Jw/^^  21,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  of  the  remarkable  beards  or 
awns  of  a  variety  of  wheat  of  which  I  made  mention  when  I  was  with  you 
last.  This,  with  several  others,  1  received  from  H.  M.  Zollickofler,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  received  them  in  a  distribution  made  by  the  councils  of  that 
city  of  various  specimens  collected  for  Girard  college.  Nearly  all  of  them 
failed  from  their  late  ripening.  One  variety  of  spring  wheat  (labelled  Ital- 
ian) I  still  retain  for  further  trial.  It  is  a  bald  or  beardless  wheat.  It  is  of 
a  compact  headed  variety,  (triticum  comjpactamj^)  and  may  yet  prove  valu- 
able. The  above  long  bearded  wheat  resembles  somewhat  in  its  ear  and 
awns  a  variety  of  turgid  wheat  (triiiciim  turgidum.)  I  received  four  years 
ago  from  England,  but  diflfers  very  materially  in  the  form  and  appearance 
of  the  grain.  This  turgid  wheat,  with  two  other  varieties,  subsequently 
obtained  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  with  an  expectation  of  getting  a  kind 
that  would  answer  for  cold  clays,  were  all  given  up  because  of  their  late 
ripening.  I  go  in  for  early  wheat ;  hence  my  preference  for  Mediterranean 
and  E^-urian.  The  Etrurian  especially  I  regard  as  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  wheat  grower.  It  has  also  the  advantages  of  the  early  varieties 
— escaping  rust  and  smut — and  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  productive  as  rtwy 
variety  I  ever  grew,  and  more  so  than  any  of  the  white  I  ever  tried.  It  has 
moreover  maintained  its  color  better  than  any  other  white  variety  I  ever 
trie^,  as  white  with  me  has   turned  red  in  one  season.      But  to  go  back 
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again  to  our  long  bearded  variety.  I  had  given  it  up,  with  others.  Three 
h^ads  were  found  among  the  Etrurian  by  my  youngest  son,  and  perfectly 
ripe  at  the  time  of  cuttmg  that  grain.  How  it  got  there  is  more  than  I  can  tell 
I  am  disposed  now  to  give  it  another  fair  trial.  The  awns  1  send  you  as  a 
mere  curiosity.  When  i  get  a  little  more  time  I  want  to  notice  that  valua- 
ble paper  of  Mr.  NailFs.  There  has  been  too  little  attention  paid  to  the 
proper  ttme  and  ?nanner  of  putting  in  our  wheat  crop.  I  don't  mean  bv 
''  too  little  attention,"  too  little  pulverizing  the  earth.  The  fact  is,  in  many 
instances  we  pulverize  too  much.  In  this  we  follow  British  husbandry  in 
a  case  that  does  not  suit  our  chmate,  and  attribute  our  failures  to  anything; 
else  other  than  the  real  cause.  ^ 

My  son  has  just  measured  one  piece  of  ground,  on  which  was  grown 
Etrurian  wheat,  the  product  of  which  we  know,  having  threshed  it  by  itself 
The  result  is  about  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  In  this  piece  there  are 
some  twenty  large  apple  trees  and  a  large  cherry  tree.  Any  person  acquaint- 
ed with  the  condition  of  the  ground  would  pronounce  this  a  larger  produce 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  any  other  kind  of  wheat.  I  am  satis. 
lied  that  It  is  five  or  six  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  Mediterranean  grown 
along  side  of  it,  under  equal  circumstances. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  ZOLLICKOFFEK. 


Etrurian  wheaL-~A  few  days  ago  we  were  politely  favored  with  the  foU 
lowing  letter,  from  Capt.  G.  N.  Diehl,  of  the  firm  of  Diehl  &  Brother,  mer- 
chants of  this  cMy. —Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

Philadelphia,  Z>ecem6er  19,  1845. 
,     Gentlemen  :  Having  heard  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Stewart  or 
J:!.trurian  wheat,  imported  into  this  country  by  Commodore  Charles  Stewart, 
and  01  Its  valuable  properties,  not  possessed  by  any  other  wheat  I  have  ever 
neard  ol— that  of  ejecting  the  Hessian  fly,  and  its  non-susceptibility  to  rust 
—1  was  induced,  in  the  fall  of  1843,  to  purchase  a  small  quantity  from  the 
conimodore,  which  I  sent  to  a  relative  of  mine  near  Port  Penn,  Delaware, 
with  the  view  of  testing  its  quality  and  comparative  product  with  that  of 
wheat  generally  grown  in  that  section.     It  is  perhaps  proper  to  observe  (as 
the  character  of  soil  in  the  State  of  Delaware  varies  from  the  heaviest  clay 
to  the  lightest  sandy)  that  the  soil  upon  which  this  wheat  was  sown  is  of  a 
cold  clayey  nature,  and  not  above  mediocrity  in  quality.     I  requested  mv 
friend  to  sow  it  in  the  same  field  with  his  other  wheat,  giving  it  no  advan- 
tage whatever      This  was  done ;  and  the  yield  of  the  Stewart  wheat  was  at 
the  rate  of  321  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  the  standard  of  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel ;  while  his  other  wheat,  in  the  same  field,  only  produced  15  bush- 
els to  the  acre  as  the  average  yield.     His  entire  sowing,  in  the  fall  of  1844, 
was  of  the  Stewart  wheat,  which  also  produced  32i   bushels  to  the  acre,  at 
34  bush  1       ^         '  ^"^'  if  nicely  cared  for,  would  have  yielded  from  33  to 

I  think  this  test  sufficiently  establishes  the  superior  character  (the  quality 
IS  also  most  beautiful)  of  the  Stewart  wheat.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  very 
best  seed  m  the  country,  as  it  is  adapted  to  any  climate  and  to  any  soil, 
liivery  farmer  should  supply  himself  with  this  seed,  as  the  advantages  pe- 
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cuniarily  would  be  considerable,  and  to  the  country  immense.  The  excess, 
as  per  statement  above,  at  the  present  price  of  wheat,  say  $1  30  per  bushel, 
would  very  nearly  pay  for  the  land. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  W.  DIEHL. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 


MAY  WHEAT. 


A  correspondent  at  Clear  Spring,  Washington  county,  Maryland,  writes 
us  (June  4)  that  his  May  wheat  was  already  filled,  and  would  be  ready  to 
cut  in  ten  days,  or  perhaps  sooner.     He  considers  it  superior  to  any  other 


vaneiy. 

L.  B.  Finley,  esq.,  of  the  Cubb  Hill  farm,  Harford  turnpike,  near  this 
city,' left  with  us,  about  the  1st  of  June,  a  stalk  of  wheat  six  feet  high,  which  he 
considered  a  fair  average  of  a  six-acre  field.  Mr.  F.  informs  us  that  when  he 
took  charge  of  this  farm,  several  years  ago,  it  was  so  poverty  stricken  that  the 
whole  farm,  of  several  hundred  acres,  would  scarcely  produce  grass  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  half  a  dozen  head  of  cattle.  He  commenced  the  burn- 
ing of  lime,  and  with  the  refuse  of  his  kilns  he  has  brought  his  farrti  into 
a  state  of  tilth  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  boasted  farms  of 
Lancaster  or  Chester  county. 


From  ihe  Genesee  Fajmer. 
CHARCOAL  FOR  WHEAT. 

By  all  means  remember  that  it  is  far  better  to  sow  but  five  acres,  and  so 
feed  the  plants  that  they  will  give  you  40  bushels  per  acre,  than  to  sow  fif- 
teen acres  and  starve  the  young  wheat  plants  down  to  12  bushels  per  acre, 
and  have  even  that  badly  shrunken  with  rust.  Don't  forget  that  it  takes  less 
seed,  and  fewer  hard  days'  work,  to  raise  200  bushels  on  six.  than  on  fifteen 
acres  of  land. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
than  for  land  to  be  too  rich  in  vegetable  mould  to  bring  good  wheat.  The 
straw  grows  too  rank  and  thick,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  afifected  by  rust. 
To  prevent  this  latter  malady,  Mr.  Haywood,  of  Buffalo,  has  used  charcoal 
with  signal  success.  Mr.  H.  is  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  splendid  wheat  laad 
near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  has  two  flouring  mills.  He  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  a  plot  of  seven  wheat  fields,  taken  for  experiments  this 
season,  with  the  results  which  follow : 

No.  1—20  acres;  applied  fifty  bushels  of  coal,  ground  fine,  per  acre; 
yield  25  bushels  per  acre. 

No.  2—4  acres,  no  coal  applied  ^  wheat  badly  rusted  ;  yield  5  bushels  per 

acre. 

No.  3—15  acres  ;  coal  as  in  No.  1 ;  yield  25  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  4—25  acres ;  coal  as  in  No.  1 ;  yield  35  bushels  per  acre. 

No.  5 15  acres  ;  coal ;  yield  25  bushels  per  acre. 

No.  6 — 8  acres ;  no  coal ;  yield  5  bushels  per  acre. 
jNjo.  7 — 6  acres ;  no  coal ;  yield  3  bushels  per  acre. 

Note,—^o,  4  was  seeded  with  o^c?  wheat. 
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The  soil,  culture,  <fcc,,  were  precisely  alike,  except  the  use  of  fifty  bushels 
of  coal  per  acre,  as  designated — sown  in  April  and  May.  The  soil  abounds 
in  lime  and  organic  matter. 

Mr.  Haywood  will  apply  10,000  bushels  of  coal  to  the  fields  to  be  sown 
in  wheat  this  autumn.  It  costs  him  $30  per  1,000  bushels.  He  grinds  it 
in  a  common  bark  mill,  used  by  tanners. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
CHARCOAL  FOR  WHEAT  AND  RYE. 

Gentlemen  :  In  fiilfihnent  of  my  promise,  I  communicate  the  following 
statement  of  some  of  the  >*esaits  of  my  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  charcoal  as  a  fertilizer,  atid  as  a  preventive  of  shrinkage  in 
winter  grain. 

Mr.  Holloway,  of  Hancock,  Delaware  county,  informed  me  that  he  had 
heard  his  father  remark  that  he  had  never  known  land  to  wear  out  where 
there  had  been  a  coal-pit ;  but  that  such  places  always  produced  better  than 
the  adjoining  land.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  in  some  instances 
I  have  been  told  that  the  burning  of  a  coal-pit  had  for  a  while  destroyed 
the  fertility  on  the  immediate  site  of  the  pit.  Bat  this  may  be  owing  to  ex- 
cessive burning  of  the  soil,  or  too  great  quantity  of  the  coal.  We  would 
not  expect  a  crop  from  seed  sown  in  a  heap  of  hme  or  silica.  Almost  all  of 
whom  I  have  inquired  confirm  the  account  of  Holloway  as  to  its  uses  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  its  durability.  I  will  state  but  one  of  a  number  of  facts  prov- 
ing its  benefit  in  increasing  vegetation,  besides  the  luxuriant  growth  on  the 
sites  of  coal-pits. 

An  aged  and  credible  man,  Mr.  Dow,  of  Ghehocton,  in  Delaware  county, 
said  that  some  years  ago,  when  living  at  a  place  called  Butternuts,  he  pur- 
chased a  load  of  charcoal  to  use  in  a  small  furnace.  The  man  who  brought 
it,  in  passing  though  a  piece  of  ground,  occupied  as  a  garden,  upset  his  load. 
They  gathered  up  all  they  could,  but  much  fine  coal  was  left.  Mr,  Dow 
and  his  wife  both  said  that  it  was  astonishino:  to  see  the  increased  vegetation 
to  the  extent  of  where  the  coal  was  left.     They  say  it  was  a  moist  soil. 

These,  and  a  number  of  facts,  the  result  of  much  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
have  convinced  me  that  coal  can  be  profitably  used  as  a  fertilizer.  But  it  is  pe- 
culiarly valuable  as  a  preventive  of  rust  and  shrinkage  in  wheat  and  rye. 
In  proof  of  which,  Colonel  Holliday,  of  Colchester,  Delaware  county,  a  reputa- 
ble man,  well  esteemed  for  truth,  who  v/as  himself  a  blacksmith,  and  whose 
father  had  followed  the  same  trade,  and  had  burnt  many  coal-pits,  told  me  that 
he  had  made  the  remark  to  his  father  that  he  had  never  known  grain  to  be 
shrunk  where  there  had  been  a  coalpit.  Last  year,  my  son-in4aw,  Henry 
Woolsey,  of  Deerpark,  in  Orange  county,  said  he  had  a  piece  of  rye  much 
shrunk,  and  of  little  value  except  where  there  had  been  a  coal-pit,  where  it  was 
plump  and  fair.  Many  other  facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge  confirming 
my  opinion  that  charcoal  may  be  used  so  as  to  greatly  increase  the  profits  of 
farming,  and  particularly  where  wood  is  abundant.  But  as  there  has,  as 
yet,  been  little  experience  on  the  subject,  I  would  suggest  that  every  farmer 
who  reads  this  should  try  the  experiment,  at  least  in  a  small  way.  Almost 
any  one  can  procure  a  little,  (if  only  a  bushel ;)  try  it  in  different  proportions  ; 
observe  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and,  if  possible,  compare  the  effect  of  coal 
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from  different  kinds  of  wood — if  those  containing  more  potash  are  better ; 
and  if  so,  what  soils,  &.c.  Some  (as  the  coal  from  hemlock)  contain  Uttle  or 
no  ash ;  if  such  are  beneficial,  it  proves  pure  carbon  to  be  indeed  a  manure. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  V.  KLEEIT. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
EGYPTIAN  MUMMY  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Nairne,  St.  Ford-cottage,  Elie,  writes  to  the  Fife  Journal,  in  refer- 
ence to  some  experiments  with  grains  of  this  wheat.  Mrs.  Batson,  Horse- 
heath,  got  a  return  of  1,700  fold ;  Mr.  Whyte,  Melville,  2,500  fold.  With 
respect  to  himself,  he  says,  I  dibbled  in  the  seeds  myself — a  single  pickle  in 
each  hole  ;  and  as  the  crop  got  tall,  and  just  as  the  ears  were  in  bloom,  I 
put  aside  the  netting,  and  counted  the  number  of  ears  from  each  root  or 
pickle  in  three  instances,  in  each  of  which  there  were  14,  22,  and  26  ears ; 
and  three  of  the  five  ears  which  Mrs.  Batson  on  three  occasions  sent  to  me 
produced  44^  48,  and  56  grains ;  thus  averaging  49^  grains  each — say  50. 
By  multiplying  this  by  the  average  of  the  three  ears,  20| — say  21 — we  have 
the  result  of  1,050  fold.  He  adds  :  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  this  new 
species  of  "  the  staff  of  life,"  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  so  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  might  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  Scottish  agriculture,  1  sent 
202  grains  of  my  last  year's  crop  (I  had  only  204)  to  16  friends,  and  4,357 
of  this  year's  to  97  friends — in  all  4,559  grains  to  113  friends — thus  averag- 
ing 40  grains  to  each  ;  and  my  distribution  has  been  into  17  counties,  viz  : 
Ayr,  Berwick,  Bute,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar,  Haddington,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Kinross,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Peebles,  Roxburgh,  Ren- 
frew^ and  Selkirk. 


To  ih  I  Editor  of  the  Cultivator. 
WHEAT  CULTURE. 

At  one  of  the  weekly  agricultural  meetings  held  during  the  past  winter, 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  the  culture  of  wheat.  Mr.  McYean,  a 
member  of  the  assembly  from  Monroe  county,  made  some  very  interesting 
and  valuable  remarks,  which,  at  our  request,  he  has  furnished  us  for  pub- 
lication. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  (said  Mr.  McYean)  on  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
I  deem  it  most  proper — deferring  the  minor  details  of  special  cultivation, 
manures,  diseases,  and  different  varieties  —to  introduce  the  subject  by  an 
exposition  of  the  general  principles  and  circumstances  of  soil,  natural 
adaptation  and  chmate,  which  will  ever  control  the  production  of  this  most 
important  crop. 

An  examination  of  the  geological  map  of  the  State  will  at  once  and 
most  readily  indicate  to  the  intelligent  observer  what  portions  of  the  State 
are  most  naturally  adapted  to  wheat. 

First  in  value,  and  occupying  a  large  surface,  is  the  Onondaga  salt 
group.  The  rocks  of  this  group  are  sometimes  denominated  the  gypse- 
ous limestone^  or  shales ;  connected  with  which  are  the  plaster  quarries, 
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the  water  lime,  and  the  saUnes  of  the  State.  This  group,  as  a  whole, 
embraces  the  most  natural  and  enduring  wheat  soil  of  the  State.  It  in- 
cludes and  extends  from  Grand  island  eastward,  narrowing  to  a  point  in 
the  county  of  Schoharie.  Its  soil  is  composed  of  diluvial  swells,  chiefly 
resulting  from  and  based  upon  the  limestone — a  sub-soil  susceptible  of 
fertility  at  any  depth,  and  which,  with  the  substratum  of  lime  rock,  is 
adapted  to  absorb  the  superabundant  moisture.  Hard  water,  a  prevalent 
growth  of  oak  timber,  also  upon  much  of  its  southern  line  a  comparative 
absence  of  vegetable  accumulation,  and  often  of  timber,  consequent  upon 
the  annual  burning  of  its  natural  product,  the  opening  grass,  characterize 
this  group.  With  a  surface  at  once  beautiful  and  accessible,  few  portions 
of  the  State  presented  a  more  unpromising  appearance  of  soil  to  the  first 
settler.  It's  unsurpassed  and  permanent  value  has  been  demonstrated  by 
time  and  experience,  and  it  is  due  to  the  mineral  character  of  its  soil,  and 
the  fertility  and  adaptation  of  the  sub-soil. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  group  more  at  large,  because  of  its 
natural  peculiarities,  I  am  far  from  claiming  for  it  exclusive  natural  adap- 
tation to  wheat ;  and  only  mean  to  say  that  it  is  more  generally  and  per- 
manently adapted  than  any  other,  as  a  whole  ;  that  as  a  whole,  it  is  more 
certain  and  enduring,  and  better  resists  every  unfavorable  vicissitude  of 
season,  climate,  or  defective  cultivation  ;  and  that  under  continued  culti- 
vation, there  has  been  little  if  any  falling  off  in  its  annual  product  of 
wheat,  except  when  managed  with  great  imprudence. 

lam  aware  that  there  are  large  portions  of  superior  wheat  soil  embraced 
in  the  collateral  goelogical  groups,  very  much  of  which  is  but  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  the  above  in  natural  adaptation  to  wheat. 

Of  these,  extending  north  to  lake  Ontario,  are  the  Niagara,  Clinton,  and 
Medina  groups ;  and  towards  the  south,  the  Helderberg,  Hamilton,  and 
0!"  the  Chemung  group,  more  or  less  of  the  northern  portion,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  northern  lime  drift ;  for  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the 
4iluvial  current  from  the  north  has  conveyed  and  intermixed  beneficially 
tlie  rock  of  each  of  these  groups  with  all  the  others  ;  conveying  the  fer- 
tihzing  lime  far  south  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  rock,  in  place.  These 
various  groups  contain  collectively  a  very  large  portion,  perhaps  one- 
fourth,  and  the  most  valuable  soil  of  the  State. 

When  the  important  question  arises,  where  have  occurred,  and  to  what 
causes  are  due,  the  evident  and  conceded  diminution  of  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  State  ?  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  occurred  chiefly  in  the  last- 
mentioned  groups,  and  generally  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance  from  the 
first;  owing,  in  some  instances,  to  the  deficiency  of  lime,  deficient  min- 
eral qualities,  and  excess  of  vegetable  matter  and  humus  in  the  soil  ; 
very  frequently  to  the  too  level  and  wet  surface;  but  more  specially  and 
injuriously  to  the  tenacity  and  imperfection  of  the  sub-soil ;  resisting  the 
escape  of  the  superabundant  moisture,  whereby  large  surfaces  are  often 
super-saturated  with  water,  inducing  winter-kill,  debihty,  and  various  dis- 
eases of  the  plant,  especially  under  the  action  of  sudden  and  extreme  frost, 
or  heat  and  drought.  Collectively,  these  results  become  more  manifest 
and  injurious,  as  the  soil  has  been  retained  under  long  continued  cultiva- 
tion, so  that  only  in  the  most  favorable  seasons  can  a  full  crop  be  realized 
in  much  of  these  soils  ;  and  in  these  have  occurred  the  principal  falling 
o^  in  the  wheat  product  of  the  State. 

As  there  are  large  portions  of  soil  thus  circumstanced  in  the  wheat  re- 
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gion  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  last  named  groups,  it  follows,  if 
the  premises  are  correct,  that  in  no  way  can  the  area  of  wheat  growing 
be  so  advantageously  extended,  in  no  way  can  capital  and  means  be  so 
profitably  applied,  as  in  improving  and  adapting  these  lands,  by  open  and 
thorough  draining,  where  the  mineral  qualities  of  the  soil  are  in  other 
respects  proper.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  very  large  surfaces  under 
cultivation  scarcely  yield  a  remunerating  return,  from  the  causes  here  in- 
dicated. 

In  further  illustration,  and  in  order  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  connected  with  the  above  general  principles,  I  desire  to 
remark  briefly  upon  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  production  of 
wheat,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  generally 
appreciated. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  on  earth  a  better  wheat  soil  than  is  to  be  found  in 
New  York,  so  far  as  the  natural  capability  of  the  soil  is  concerned  ;  and 
yet  it  is  only  when  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  season  and  tem- 
perature combine  with  a  proper  condition  of  the  soil  that  we  obtain  pro- 
ducts approaching  those  of  Great  Britain,  from  lands  under  no  better 
cultivation,  and  inferior  in  natural  adaptation  to  ours.  The  cause  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  character  of  our  clim.ate.  Our  growing 
crop  has  to  surmount  the  extreme  severity  of  our  winter,  and  the  more  in- 
jurious and  frequent  spring  frosts,  acting  upon  a  wet  surface,  producing 
what  is  called  winter-kill :  the  succeeding  heat  and  drought  acting  with 
sudden  change  on  the  same  wet  surface,  upon  a  plant  flourishing  only  in 
a  dry  soil,  and  naturally  incapable  of  resisting  these  adverse  conditions  ; 
and,  finally,  encountering  the  excessive  heats  ol  summer,  (often  in  connex- 
ion with  moisture,)  stimulating  the  plant  to  premature  and  diseased  ripe- 
ness. Or,  if  the  foliage  is  very  dense,  enfeebling  and  lodging  it,  so  that 
the  grain  is  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  straw.  It  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence that  the  crop  is  heavier  than  can  be  carried  to  profitable  maturity,  ^ 
under  the  influence  of  our  climate;  and  practical  farmers  have  long 
since  learned  that  crops  of  a  medium  weight  are  generally  the  most  profit- 
able. 

The  influences  of  climate  apply  not  only  to  this  State,  but  with  more 
or  less  injurious  force  to  all  the  United  States,  in  one  extreme  or  the  other 
of  heat  or  cold  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  southwestern  States  of 
the  Union  the  cultivation"  of  wheat  is  limited  more  by  the  influence  of 
climate  than  by  imperfection  of  soil. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  principles,  and  for  the  reason  assigned,  it 
will  be  always  practicable  on  equal,  or  even  inferior  conditions  of  the  soil, 
to  raise  heavier  crops  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate  and  uniform; 
for  the  reason,  in  addition  to  those  stated,  that  the  crop  occupies  the  soil  a 
much  longer  time  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  it  is  also  less  subject  to  the 
adverse  vicissitudes  and  influences  alluded  to.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
case  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  last  the 
crop  generally  occupies  the  soil  in  growing  state,  excluding  the  fall  and 
winter,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  middle  of  August;  but  doubtless 
its  insular  position  has  a  favorable  influence,  In  such  climates,  also,  it  is 
more  practicable,  for  the  same  reasons,  to  carry  down  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  to  soils  of  inferior  natural  adaptation. 

As  the  influence  of  climate  is  a  fixed  condition,  and  little  subject  to 
liuman  agency,  our  alternative  is  ta  adapt  our  soil  to  the  climate ;  and  this 
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we  may  do  chiefly  by  laying  the  land  dry,  and  obviating  on  a  large  extent 
of  our  soil  the  injurious  effects  of  superabundant  moisture. 

In  clearing  new  land,  the  importance  and  economy  of  retaining,  or 
even  planting,  at  proper  intervals,  narrow  belts  of  timber,  as  protection 
against  the  winter  winds,  will  engage  the  attention  of  practical  men. 
The  white  oak,  which  retains  its  leaves  through  the  winter,  is  admirably 
suited  for  this  purpose,  and  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

In  continuation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  winter  frost,  and  heat, 
and  drought  of  our  summers,  while  offering  superior  advantages  for  culti- 
vating and  subduing  the  fallows,  affect  injuriously  at  the  same  time  the 
growing  crop,  especially  in  wet  and  heavy  soils :  urging  their  drainage 
also  from  the  consideration  that  they  are  afterwards  more  easily  and  sea- 
sonably tilled,  and  more  productive  of  all  other  creps,  as  well   as  wheat. 

The  additional  conclusions  resulting  from  these  general  views  and 
principles,  are,  that  the  first  requisite,  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  is  to 
obtain  a  good  soil ;  that  a  good  soil  is  one  that  abounds  in  lime,  is  clean 
and  dry,  and  right  in  the  mixture  and  quality  of  its  mineral  matter,  in- 
cluding fertility  and  absorbent  qualities  of  the  sub-soil ;  that  a  soil  con- 
taining vegetable  fibre  or  humus  in  excess  produces  much  straw  and  little 
grain,  and  tLat  consequently  alluvial  soils  are  not  well  adapted  to  wheat, 
except  when  naturally  overlaid  by  a  proper  mixture  of  the  neighboring 
upland  minerals ;  that  there  is  much  unprofitable  application  of  labor  and 
capital,  because  of  non-conformity  to  the  natural  laws  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate; that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  may  be  profitably  continued  or  ex- 
tended on  large  portions  of  our  land,  by  adapting  the  soil  to  the  climate; 
and  thus  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  on  lands  that  are  too  level  or  wet, 
provided  the  mineral  qualities  of  the  soil  are  correct  in  other  respects. 

I  would  finally  offer  the  suggestion  to  practical  men,  that,  as  good  wheat 
lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  nutritious  pasturage,  it  will  be 
found  most  profitable,  at  the  relative  prices  of  products  and  labor,  to  reno- 
vate the  soil  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  practised,  by  rendering  pastu- 
rage accessary  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  preference  to  costly  or  arti- 
ficial manures,  beyond  a  judicial  economy  and  application  of  those  that 
accumulate  on  the  farm,  and  that  lands  not  natural  to  wheat  will  be  most 
profitably  applied  to  other  crops. 


«  From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 

OHIO  WHEAT  CROP  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

We  venture  to  predict,  that  if  no  unusual  injury  befalls  the  wheat 
crop  now  in  the  ground,  the  yield  of  the  coming  year  in  this  State  will  be 
greater  than  for  three  years  past,  if  not  greater  than  was  ever  before  pro- 
duced.    Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  general  drought  during  the  past  summer  and  fall  will  be  found 
to  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil  of  summer- fallows,  not  only 
in  destroying  the  grass  and  weeds  more  effectually  than  usual,  but  in 
effecting  chemical  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  soil,  by  which  means 
the  peculiar  food  of  the  wheat  plant  is  rendered  more  soluble  and  abundant. 

2.  The  present  wheat  crop  was  generally  better  got  in  than  any  pre- 
<^eding  one  for  a  number  of  years  past.     This,  we  find,  is  the  testimony  of 
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farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  weather  during  the  fall  was  re- 
markably fine  for  this  work,  and,  in  the  principal  wheat  counties,  the  par- 
tial failure  of  crops  gave  farmers  more  time  for  performing  the  work  well. 
They  also  had  more  land  unoccupied,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  acres 
have  been  sown. 

3.  Farmers  have  also  been  led  to  bestow  more  study  and  attention  to 
the  scie?ice  of  wheat  farming,  and  to  discover  the  means  of  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  their  lands.  This  has  led  them  to  adopt  a  variety 
of  improvements,  which  will  be  found  greatly  beneficial  in  many  cases, 
and  instructive  in  all.  Indeed,  we  hear  from  all  quarters  of  the  State  that 
the  farmers  have  been  trying  a  multitude  of  experiments  in  regard  to  the 
wheat  crop  this  fall,  suggested  by  the  Ohio  Cultivator ;  and  when  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  are  published,  as  they  will  be  in  our  pages 
after  harvest,  next  year,  the  instruction  they  will  impart  respecting  the 
culture  and  improvement  of  this  great  staple  of  Ohio  will  be  worth  mil 
xiONS  OF  DOLLARS  to  our  readers  and  to  the  State. 


From  ihe  Ohio  Cultivator, 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Benefits  of  agricultural  improvements  in  Ohio. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  experiments  and  improvements  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  the  results  of 
which  will  be  made  known  through  the  columns  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator 
after  next  harvest  : 

1.  Previous  crops. — Some  farmers  have  sown  part  of  their  wheat  after 
summer-fallow,  and  the  rest  after  frosted  wheat,  or  after  oats ;  others  (in 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State)  after  corn  cut  off,  and  a  part 
among  standing  corn,  with  various  modes  of  covering,  so  as  to  test  the 
diiference  as  to  winter-killing,  <fcc. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  land  there  have  been  a  great  aumber  of  im- 
provements adopted,  or  experiments  tried,  such  as  more  frequent  or  extra 
deep  plowing,  sub-soiling,  under-draining,  harrowing,  rolling,  &c. ;  also 
in  manuring  or  enriching  the  land  with  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  charcoal,  &c. 
The  results  of  this  class  of  experiments  cannot  fail  to  be  vastly  useful. 

3.  New  varieties  of  seed  have  been  sown  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  know  of  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  who  obtained  seed  from  New  York  and  other  States,  and  some 
have  sown  as  many  as  from  six  to  ten  different  varieties  for  the  sake  of 
experiment  and  comparison.  One  farmer  in  this  (Franklin)  county  has 
sown  150  acres  of  wheat,  consisting  of  ten  varieties — three  of  these  were 
obtained  direct  from  England,  one  from  France,  one  from  Canada,  others 
from  New  York  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

4.  Preparation  of  the  seed  with  brine,  lime,  (fee,  has  been  practised 
in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  ever  before,  and  a  number  of  farmers 
have  prepared  a  part  of  their  seed,  and  sown  the  rest  without  preparation, 
so  as  to  test  the  merits  of  the  practice. 

5.  The  manner  of  putting  in  wheat  has  been  varied  more  the  past  fall 
than  ever  before,  mainly  with  a  view  to  protect  the  young  plants  from 
winter-killing.    Thus  some  farmers  have  harrowed  in  a  portion  in  the  usual 
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way,  after  sowing  ou  a  ploughed  surface,  and  ploughed  in  other  portions, 
then  harrowed  a  part  of  the  ground  smooth,  and  left  another  portion  rough. 
Others  have  ribbed  the  land,  as  practised  by  AJr.  Noble,  of  Stark  county, 
so  as  to  have  the  seed  fall  in  drills,  as  mentioned  in  our  paper  of  Septem- 
ber 1st,  and  a  few  have  tried  drilling  in  the  seed  with  a  machine  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose. 

Who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  instruction  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  all  these  experiments,  when  the  results  are  made  known,  as 
they  will  be  ?  And  then,  too,  this  is  only  just  the  beginning  of  this  great 
march  of  improvement.  Let  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  county 
societies  be  organized  and  efficiently  sustained,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  general  assembly,  and  such  experiments  will  be  multi- 
plied, another  year,  more  than  ten  fold,  and  the  results  will  be  made 
known  to  multitudes  of  farmers,  who  cannot  be  reached  by  the  means 
now  in  operation.  Who  is  there  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  such  im- 
provements in  the  culture  of  the  staple  crops  of  the  State  as  would  be 
effected  by  these  means  would  soon  increase  our  surplus  products  and 
the  revenues  of  the  public  works  so  as  to  return  to  the  State  treasury, 
many  hundred  fold,  the  sum  that  is  asked  to  be  expended  in  the  pro- 
motion of  these  objects?  So  that  instead  of  the  impoverished  condition  of 
our  State  finances  being  a  valid  reason  for  withholding  this  appropriation, 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  reason  why  the  appropriation  should  be  made. 

Much  might  also  be  said  on  the  benefits  that  such  improvements  in 
agriculture  confer  on  individuals,  in  the  increase  of  prosperity,  and  the 
consequent  means  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress ;  but  time 
and  space  and  the  patience  of  our  readers  forbid  any  enlargement  on  these 
topics  at  present. 


For  ihe  Prairie  Farmef . 
MOWING  WHEAT,  &c. 

BY  JAMES  M.  GOODHUE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  tried  the  effect  of 
mowing  their  wheat  in  the  spring  ?  The  experiment  has  been  made  this 
season,  with  such  decided  success,  by  some  of  the  farmers  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, that  I  wish  you  to  be  informed  of  the  results.  Mr.  Ashley  had 
a  field  of  winter  wheat,  growing  on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Grant  river — 
a  stream  much  like  the  Du  Page,  in  the  spring,  when  the  wheat  had 
grown  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  being  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  weeds,  it  was  evidently  too  luxuriant,  and  threatened'  to  be  a 
mere  mass  of  lodged  straw,  with  heads  that  would  never  fill;  and,  in  short, 
not  worth  harvesting.  He  took  a  scythe  and  mowed  the  greater  part  of 
the  field.  The  part  of  the  field  thus  mowed  produced  a  fine  crop  of  clean, 
straight,  well  filled  wheat,  entirely  free  from  weeds.  The  remainder  of 
the  field,  at  the  same  time,  was  badly  lodged,  green,  rusty — and,  in  fact, 
not  worth  harvesting. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  our  place,  has  tried  the  same  experiment  with  spring 
wheat ;  and  with  similar  results. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  mowing  wheat  in  the  spring,  I  suppose, 
is  principally  that  you  thereby  give  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  access  to 
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the  earth  and  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  It  is  plain  that  wheat  will  thrive- 
best  without  a  blanket  on:,  in  summer. 

Would  not  mowing  also  destroy  the  Hessian  fly  effectually — that  is,  the 
larvas  of  the  fly,  deposited  under  the  leaf?*  It  might  be  worth  the  trial 
where  the  Hessian  fly  prevails. 

Mowing  wheat,  as  above  mentioned,  is  nothing  new  in  husbandry  ;  but, 
1  believe,  hke  a  great  many  other  useful  facts  in  husbandry,  it  is  new  in 
owr  part  of  the  world.  I  find  reference  made  to  the  practice  of  mowing 
wheat,  in  the  following  extract  from  "  The  Complea^  Body  of  Husbandry,'' 
published  in  England  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  by  which  extract,  it  will 
also  appear  that  the  old  chaps  who  were  then  living  knew  at  least  the 
alphabet  of  wheat-growing — and  more  than  could  be  expected,  consider- 
ing how  far  they  lived  from  Fox  river. 

Page  356  :  ''Mr.  Yelverton,  in  1742,  had  the  prize  in  Ireland,  having 
six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  stone  and  eleven  pounds  (153  bushels  and  32 
hundredths)  of  wheat  off  of  one  acre.f  The  method  he  took  was  to 
change  his  seed  ;  then  he  sowed  it  not  too  thick  ;  and  he  mowed  it." 

After  which  follows  some  further  account  of  Mr.  Yelverton's  method. 
In  fact,  by  referring  to  the  work  above  quoted,  I  find  we  are  in  our  own 
day  and  country  only  trying  over  again  experiments  and  methods  long 
since  proved  and  practised  in  English  husbandry. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  will  close  this  hasty  communication,  already 
perhaps  too  long.  Mr.  Jesse  Miles  sowed  his  field  of  oat  stubble,  and 
another  f>f  corn  stubble,  at  the  same  time  with  winter  wheat.  The  oats 
that  had  scattered  in  harvest  sprouted  above  his  wheat,  and  formed  a  pro- 
tection for  it  through  the  winter.  None  of  the  wheat  sowed  on  the  oat 
stubble  was  winter  killed;  while  much  of  that  sowed  amongst  the  corn 
froze  out.  I  have  this  information  from  Mr.  Miles,  who  is  a  man  of  truth. 
He  believes  that  if  oats  are  sowed  with  winter  wheat,  enough  to  form  an 
overgrowth,  there  is  no  danger  of  wheat  being  winter  killed. 

Lancaster,  Grant  counly^  Wisconsin^  Au^ust^  1845. 


For  the  Pmi.rie  Farmer. 

HEDGE  ROW  WHEAT— EARLY  SOWING. 

BY   R.    J.    CROSS. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  The  farmers  through  this  section  of  the  country 
have  about  finished  cutting  their  grain  ;  much  of  it,  however,  is  yet  in  the 
field,  and  not  secured  ;  but  this  week,  if  we  continue  to  have  fine  weather, 
will  finish  stacking  or  housing  nearly  all  of  it.  A  better  quality  of  wheat, 
both  fall  and  spring,  was  never  raised  on  Rock  river.  In  some  instances 
the  quantity  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  of  some  ;  but  tlie 
berry  is  as  good  as  could  have  been  anticipated.  For  spring  wheat  we 
are  raising  here  mostly  hedge  row  wheat ;  the  head  is  quite  short,  with  a 
long  beard,  and  looks,  when  growing,  much  like  barley.  The  grains  in 
the  head  are  quite  thick,  and  are  short  and  plump,  and  weigh  heavy.  It 
is  driving  out  all  other  kinds  of  spring  wheat  from  this  neighborhood. 


The  eggs  of  the  fly  are  deposited  on  the  leaf.  i  An  iri.sb  acre  nz  \\  Eng!ish. 
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Yourself  and  correspondents  have  been  continually  recommending 
sowing  winter  wheat  early.  Now,  I  agree  with  you  that  wheat  should  be 
sowed  early,  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  maybe  sowed  too  early. 
I  had  this  season  a  field  of  thirty  acres  of  prairie,  broken  last  season. 
The  piece  was  sowed  on  shares  ;  I  had  the  centre  fifteen  acres,  leaving 
five  acres  on  the  south  of  mine,  and  ten  on  the  north.  I  sowed  the  same 
kind  of  seed,  and  hmed  mine,  which  was  not  done  by  the  others.  When 
we  came  to  harvest,  I  found  the  east  part  of  mine  some  four  or  five  days 
later,  shorter  straw,  and  poorer  wheat  than  that  on  the  north  or  south ;  but 
on  the  west  side  there  was  no  perceptible  difference.  I  can  only  account 
for  the  difference  that  that  part  of  mine  which  was  inferior  to  the  other 
was  sown  about  the  25th  of  August ;  that  adjoining  on  three  sides  the 
first  week  in  September.  Four  years  ago  I  observed  the  same  difference 
in  wheat  sown  in  August  or  early  in  September.  I  intend  this  year  to 
sow  from  the  first  to  the  tei.th  of  September,  but  not  earlier.  Spring 
wheat  I  do  not  believe  can  be  s  nved  too  early. 

RoscoE,  2Sth  July,  1845. 

There  is  now  and  then  a  season  when  late  spring  wheat  succeeds  better 
than  early.     Such  a  case  is,  however,  an  exception. — Editor. 


From  the  Ohio  CuUivator. 
THE  PROPER  TIME  FOR  SOWIiNG  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Bateham:  There  are,  in  this  section,  many  difierent  and  contra- 
dictory opinions  respecting  the  proper  time  for  sowing  wheat.  A  large 
majority  of  the  best  farmers  of  this  latitude  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  best  time  is  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  September ;  that  period  being 
sufficiently  late  to  avoid  the  depredations  of  the  fly,  and  likewise  early 
enough  to  enable  the  grain  to  ripen  before  it  will  be  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  rust. 

But  there  are  a  few  others,  intelligent  farmers  too,  who  are  in  favor  of 
sowing  about  the  1st  of  September,  so  as  to  enable  the  grain  to  root  deeply 
and  firmly,  thereby  enabling  it  the  better  to  withstand  the  severity  of  the 
February  and  March  frosts ;  arguing,  also,  that,  being  sowed  thus  early, 
it  will  have  time  to  outgrow  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  It  is  further  main- 
tained that,  by  early  sowing,  the  growth  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  pastured  when  the  ground  is  hard  frozen  in  the  winter. 
But,  while  it  is  argued  by  some  that  wheat,  which  obtains  a  heavy  growth 
in  the  fall,  may  be  fed  ofi"  without  injury  in  the  winter,  it  is  maintained 
by  others  that  it  can  never  be  fed  ofl"  without  serious  injury,  by  producing 
a  feeble  growth,  "  turning  the  wheat  to  chess,"  &c. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  our  meadows  have  not,  on  the 
average,  turned  off  one-fourth  their  usual  quantity  of  hay  this  season ; 
and  also  the  fact  that  the  straw  ofi*  our  frozen  wheat  will  not  be  fit  for  cat- 
tle to  eat ;  and  still  another  important  fact,  that  the  best  possible  pains  in 
saving  all  our  turnips  and  corn  fodder  cannot  supply  the  deficiency,  it 
will  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  the  plan  of  early  sowing,  with  reference  to 
winter  pasture,  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 
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You  will  confer  a  particular  favor  by  giving  us  your  opinion  respecting 
these  matters. 

Yours,  See.  J 

G.  R. 
Eastport,  Tuscarawas  county^  Ohio,  August^  1845. 

P.  S. — Perhaps  you  can  inform  us  at  what  particular  time  in  the  moon 
the  sowing  ought  to  be  done ;  also  the  time  in  the  moon  for  pasturing,  so 
as  to  render  the  plan  perfectly  safe.  Please  to  be  especially  serious  (!)  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

G.  R. 

Remarks. — In  regard  to  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  exact  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  parts  of  this 
country  or  this  State,  with  all  the  diversities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the 
differences  in  respect  to  the  liability  to  injury  from  the  fly  and  other  cas- 
ualties. In  the  north  part  of  this  State,  and  in  western  New  York,  from 
the  10th  to  the  20th  of  September  is  generally  considered  the  most  suita- 
ble time.  In  central  and  southern  Ohio,  and  in  other  regions  of  mild 
climate,  the  latter  part  of  September  or  the  first  week  in  October  is  con- 
sidered the  best  time.  Our  own  opinion  is  founded  on  but  slight  observa- 
tions, as  yet,  in  this  climate ;  but,  from  what  we  have  learned,  we  are  in 
favor  of  early  sowing,  then  feeding  off  with  sheep  in  the  fall,  if  attacked 
with  fly,  and  at  any  rate  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring. 

As  to  sowing  or  pasturing  "  in  the  moon,"  we  have  no  correspondents 
or  subscribers  in  that  satellite  as  yet,  and  therefore  cannot  give  any  defi- 
nite information  concerning  its  agriculture! 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 


To  the  Editor  of  Ihe  American  Farmer: 

Sir  :  Owing  to  the  drought  during  the  autumn  of  1842,  the  crop  of  1843 
came  forward  very  irregularly,  and  ripened  in  the  same  manner.  That 
which  had  vegetated  promptly  was  well  matured,  that  which  vegetated 
later  was  severely  injured  by  the  rust,  and  that  which  vegetated  during 
the  winter  was  entirely  lost.  I  had  sown  my  crop  a  shade  later  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  done,  through  fear  of  an  excessive  growth  during 
the  fall,  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  the  earth — an  offence  against  good 
husbandry  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  in  the  future. 

I  had  observed  during  the  fall  that  the  grain  upon  the  warm  exposures 
about  the  fields  had  vegetated  more  uniformly,  and  showed  a  better  growth 
than  the  surface  generally,  upon  which  it  was  evident  much  of  the  seed 
had  not  vegetated,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  until  the 
middle  of  November,  when  the  weather  became  unusually  cold  for  that 
season  of  the  year. 

My  crop  had  been  sown  from  the  24th  September  to  the  22d  October 
with  the  exception  of  two  bushels  reserved  for  an  experiment  upon  the 
habits  of  a  certain  variety  of  wheat.  Fine  showers  fell  on  the  18th  and 
22d,  and  on  the  25th  a  deeply  soaking  rain  ;  on  the  27th  I  sowed  the  two 
bushels  of  wheat  upon  rich  potato  ground,  ploughed  just  before  the  rain 
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on  the  25th.  It  did  not  vegetate  until  January,  when  it  came  up  very 
beautifully,  the  thermometer,  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  standing  at  67°. 
About  the  beginning  of  February  it  became  very  cold,  and  the  ground 
was  deeply  frozen  in  the  absence  of  snow — in  March,  also,  the  thermome- 
ter sunk  to  zero;  my  experiment  failed — the  wheat  entirely  perished, 
which  no  doubt  was  the  fate  of  much,  if  not  all,  of  that  portion  of  the 
crop  which  came  up  in  January. 

The  crop  ripened  from  the  i5th  to  the  25th  of  July,  some  three  weeks 
too  late.  The  fate  of  the  crop  had  certainly  depended  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  its  early  vegetation. 

The  inquiry,  could  anything  have  been  done  which  would  have  pro- 
moted the  early  growth  of  the  crop?  presented  itself  for  consideration. 
How  had  each  field  been  prepared ;  in  what  state  of  cultivation  as  to  fine- 
ness and  looseness  ;  what  had  been  manured,  and  in  what  manner;  what 
not;  when  sown,  (fee?  were  all  reviewed,  and  the  result  appeared  to  be 
pretty  much  as  follows  :  1.  The  vegetation  of  the  crop.  First.  That  land 
which  had  been  prepared  earliest,  whether  ploughed  once  or  twice,  and 
had  had  some  rain  and  was  well  settled,  whether  dunged  or  not,  vegetated 
he^V,  perhaps  because  it  had  retained  most  moisture,  and  grew  best  because 
it  absorbed  less  of  the  fall  rains ^  and  retained  most  heat^  as  a  clove rfield 
ploughed  early  and  not  stirred — merely  worked  on  top.  Second.  Fields 
that  had  been  stirred  or  ploughed  late  stood  next;  perhaps^  because  of  their 
looseness,  they  were  more  exposed  to  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporatioii  during 
the  drought,  and  of  their  heat  through  the  same  medium  after  the  fall  rains. 
Third.  My  experiment,  although  entirely  accidental  in  this  connexion, 
served  to  show  that  there  was  a  point  of  time  during  the  fall  after  which 
the  crop  ceased  to  vegetate,  and  during  the  winter  a  degree  of  cold,  or 
other  circumstances,  which  destroyed  the  plant,  not  before,  but  after  it 
had  vegetated. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  crop.  That  portion  of  the  earlier  sown  grain 
which  vegetated  promptly  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  crop,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  did  not  improve  as  much 
as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  prior  to  the  commencement  of  cold  weather. 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  rain  on  the  18th  and  22d  exerted 
great  power  in  causing  the  germination  of  much  of  the  grain  sown  pre- 
viously, which,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  heat  then 
yet  remaining  in  the  soil,  but  considerably  reduced  by  evaporation  during 
and  after  those  rains,  and  so  far  reduced  by  the  rain  of  the  25th  as  to  re- 
tard the  groAVth  of  the  whole  crop,  and  entirely  prevent  the  germination 
of  all  grain  grown  subsequently,  as  certainly  was  the  case  in  the  experi- 
ment ;  which  ground  being  fresh  ploughed,  gave  it  the  greatest  possible 
capacity  to  absorb  water,  which,  combining  with  the  remaining  heat,  pass- 
ed it  off  in  vapor,  and  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  earth  below  the  ger- 
minating point,  from  which  it  did  not  recover  until  the  warm  weather  in 
January,  when  the  infant  plant  came  forth  but  to  be  destroyed  by  another 
element  of  destruction  growing  out  of  the  great  absorbent  powder  of  the 
loose  soil — its  expansion  when  frozen — which  expansion  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil.  The  cold  in  No- 
vember and  December,  and  in  the  early  part  of  January,  had  not  destroyed 
the  germ,  but  the  cold  in  February  or  March  destroyed  the  plant.  If, 
then,  the  soil  had  been  ploughed  early,  had  been  well  settled  by  rains  or 
the  use  of  the  roller,  and  top  dressed  (the  proper  place,  I  apprehend,  for  all 
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fermented  manure,  instead  of  stirring  in)  as  far  as  manured  in  the  fall^ 
and  put  in  with  shovel  ploughs,  cultivators,  or  harrows,  moisture  sufficient 
to  cause  the  vegetation  of  the  crop  might  probably  have  been  retained ; 
and,  by  proper  attention  to  top-draining,  so  as  to  throw  the  excess  of  wa- 
ter promptly  off  the  fields  during  rains  after  seeding,  much  heat  might 
have  been  retained  to  assist  the  fall  growth,  and  to  prevent  injurious  ex- 
pansions by  freezing  during  the  winter.  I  have  conformed  as  nearly  as  I 
could  to  the  above  view  of  the  subject  in  sowing  the  crops  of  1844-'45. 
Oat  stubble,well  ploughed  immediately  after  removing  the  crop,  top-dressed 
with  manure,  harrowed,  and  left  to  lie  till  the  time  of  seeding,  and  put 
m  with  the  cultivator,  more  than  quadrupled  the  product  of  land  of 
the  same  field  stirred  for  experiment  in  the  crop  of  1844.  Owing  to  the 
unusual  mildness  of  the  last  winter,  the  shade  of  difierencein  the  present 
crop  is  not  very  great,  but  very  perceptible. 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  That  land  to  be  sown  in  winter 
grains  ought  to  be  well  'ploughed  when  in  proper  order ^  and  well  settled  hy 
rain  or  the  roller j  previously  to  seeding,  so  as  to  diminish  the  absorbent 
power  of  the  soil ;  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  which,  particular  attention 
ought  also  to  be  paid  to  top-draining,  so  that  the  excess  of  water  may  pass 
off  of  the  fields  as  promptly  as  possible,  whereby  heat  would  be  retained 
to  promote  the  fall  growth  and  protect  the  plants  from  injurious  expansions 
during  severe  weather  through  the  winter,  when  not  covered  with  snow. 

The  memory  of  every  practical  farmer,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  furnish 
data  to  sustain  the  results.  If  I  am  mistaken  about  the  causes,  I  promise 
myself  the  pleasure  of  being  corrected;  and  as  it  is  an  affair  of  ^'temper- 
ature'' pretty  much,  I  promise  in  advance  to  keep  in  the  best  temper.  Dif- 
ferent soils  may  no  doubt  produce  somewhat  different  results,  which  gen- 
tlemen will  please  recollect. 

The  soil  upon  which  the  above  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  would  be 
about  as  follows : 

Silex  (sand)  coarse  and  fine,  and  other  insoluble  matter  -  -  75 

Alumine,  (clay)       -  -  -  -  -  -  -  4 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  9 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime     -  -  -  -  -  0.5 

Destructible  matter  at  red  heat        -  -  -  -  -  9 

Humus,  soluble  in  alkaU,  saline  and  other  matters  -  -  2.5 
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D.  W.  McNAILU 
Cottage  Farm,  Sams^s  Creek^  Fred,  co.,  Md.^  June.  1845. 


PREPARATION  FOR  SOWING  WHEAT. 

The  following  communication  fi-om  R.  T.  Underbill,  M.  D.,  on  the 
subject  of  "  the  preparation  of  ground  and  seed  for  the  wheat  crop,"  was 
read  and  ordered  for  pubhcation.  It  was  an  interesting  practical  instruc- 
tion on  that  very  important  subject: 
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New  York,  September  2, 1 845. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Being  engaged  to  attend  the  meeting  called  for 
this  day  in  the  town  of  Greenburg,  to  form  a  "  Farmers*  Chib  "  in  that 
town,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  Westchester  county,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  discussions  at  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  on  the  subjects 
proposed  at  the  last  meeting — "  The  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the 
seed  for  the  wheat  crop,"  &c. 

The  wheat  crop  is  so  valuable,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  not  only  the  agricultural,  but  also  the  manufacturing,  mechani- 
cal, and  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  that  we  cannbt  be  too 
well  informed  on  the  subject.  Land  that  has  been  well  manured*  in  a 
previously  cultivated  crop,  such  as  corn  and  potatoes,  is,  with  proper 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  very  suitable  for  winter  wheat.  It  is  always 
best  that  the  manure  should  have  been  applied  in  the  previous  crop,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  rank  or  recently  formed  ;  or  your  wheat  will  produce  too 
much  straw,  be  weak,  and  fall  down.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Bone  dust,oily  fish,  street  manure,  &c.,  have  often  been  applied  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  to  secure  a  good  crop.  A  sandy  loam,  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  calcareous  earth  or  lime,  forms  the  best  soil  for  wheat — a  certain 
amount  of  sand  or  silex,  clay,  and  lime,  being  essential  to  secure  a  good 
crop.  When  I  say  that  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  ploughed  three  or 
four  times,  and  harrowed  as  often,  I  am  fully  aware  of  what  is  the  usual 
practice,  and  also  of  the  loss  sustained  by  only  one  ploughing  and  two 
harrowings.  I  do  not  apply  these  observations  to  iand  just  cleared  from 
the  forest,  (though  then,  the  more  and  better  the  ploughing,  the  larger  the 
crop,)  or  the  prairie  sod  just  turned  over,  but  to  the  land  in  all  the  old  States, 
and  all  lands  long  under  cultivation.  The  object  in  ploughing  the  ground  so 
much,  is  to  turn  under  more  completely  atmospheric  air,  which  consists 
of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,  a  thorough  mechanical  mixture  of 
which  with  the  soil  will  insure  a  great  increase  of  crop;  it  also  acts  as  a 
manure.  The  thorough  pulverizing  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  make  it  fine,  is 
secured  in  this  way,  which  renders  it  so  much  better  for  the  fine  roots  in 
the  early  growth  of  the  plant  to  get  well  rooted  before  winter  sets  in,  thus 
securing  it  from  being  winterkilled.  This  also  enables  you  to  pasture 
your  sheep  and  young  cattle  upon  it  in  the  fore  part  of  November  without 
any  fear  of  pulling  it  up.  They  will  secure  it  from  the  Hessian'fly  by 
eating  off  the  larvae. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  prepare  the  seed  properly ;  you  should  have 
the  most  plump  and  clean  seed  that  can  be  obtamed.  Six  shillings  or  a 
dollar  more  per  bushel  for  the  best  of  seed  is  no  consideration,  when  the 
advantages  are  taken  into  the  account.  In  a  barrel  or  half  hogshead  make 
a  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg,  from  the  old  salt  taken  from  your  meat  and 
fish  casks ;  or,  if  you  have  not  saved  this,  ordinary  fine  or  coarse  salt,  the 
former  dissolving  much  the  soonest,  and  is  generally  preferred  for  that 
reason.  Put  in  one,  two,  or  three  bushels  of  wheat,  and  mix  well  with 
the  brine,  and  skim  off  all  the  chess  and  other  foul  seed  and  light  wheat 
that  rises  to  the  top.  There  should  be  brine  enough  to  cover  the  wheat 
three  inches  deep.  Stir  up  the  wheat  with  a  stick  occasionally,  and  let  it 
remain  in  the  brine  three  or  four  hours.  Some  persons  let  it  remain  all 
night ;  but  I  think  there  is  some  danger  of  swelling  the  grain  and  acting 
upon  the  farina 'too  much  by  leaving  it  so  long  in  the  brine,  and  there  i& 
28 
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no  real  necessity  for  it.  Draw  off  the  brine  into  another  cask,  and  lay  the 
wheat  on.  an  oblique  surface,  so  that  the  brine  nriay  draw  off ;  then  to 
every  bushel  of  wheat  add  three  or  four  quarts  of  fine  air-siacked  lime,  and 
rake  and  shovel  it  through  every  part,  so  that  every  grain  is  coated  with 
the  lime,  and  the  seed  as  much  separated  as  possible  from  each  other. 
(Some  good  farmers  use  more  lime  than  the  above.)  If  you  have  not  lime, 
and  cannot  readily  obtain  it,  use  un leached  wood  ashes  instead.  You 
must  measure  your  wheat  before  you  prepare  it,  or  you  will  likely,  when 
you  sow  it,  put  less  seed  in  than  is  proper.  You  will  also  find  it  difficult, 
from  the  increased  bulk,  to  hold  enough  each  time  in  the  hand.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  sow  twice,  and  at  right  angles ;  that  is,  take  rather  less 
than  usual*  in  the  hand,  and  when  5/0U  have  gone  over  the  field,  begin 
and  sow  it  over  again  in  the  same  direction,  (across  the  first  sowing.) 
You  will  thus  have  it  more  even,  and  secure  sufficient  seed,  which  is 
rarely  the  case.  When  you  have  taken  pains  to  prepare  your  land  well, 
use  plenty  of  good  seed — a  virtue  rarely  practised  in  this  partof  the  world. 
The  object  gained  by  the  above  preparation  of  the  seed  is,  first,  you  de- 
stroy all  the  smut,  which  is  a  parasitical  plant  placed  on  the  furzy  end  of 
the  grain  ;  also  all  the  eggs  of  insects,  that  frequently  may  be  seen  with  a, 
glass  on  the  same  part  of  the  grain.  The  salt  and  lime  also  act  as  a 
manure  to  stimulate  the  germ  of  the  young  plant,  so  as  greatly  to  invigo- 
rate it  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth. 

Yours,  truly, 


1 


H.  Meigs,  Esq., 

Secretary  N.  Y.  Farmers'  Club. 


R.  T.  UNDERBILL,  M.  D. 


RAISING  WHEAT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  will  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  culture  of  wheat  might 
not  be  improved  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  where  the  soil  is  some- 
what wet  and  clayey,  by  adopting  the  Canadian  mode  of  summer 
tilling;  ploughing  light  the  first  time^  and  the  second  time  running 
the  plough  one  or  two  inches  below  the  first,  and  laying  the  land 
off  into  narrow  beds  or  lands — ploughing  up  and  dov/n  instead  of  side- 
ways of  any  elevation  in  the  ground,  and  taking  care  to  keep  open  the 
furrow  between  the  lands,  that  the  water  in  fall  and  spring  may  be 
carried  off,  and  not  left  to  stand  upon  and  kill  the  wheat.  This  is  almost 
the  universal  practice  in  Upper  Canada,  upon  moist  clay  lands,  with  a 
thin  soil  above  the  clay,  where  the  farms  are  more  noted  for  good  wheat 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  province.  Their  new  lands  produce  better 
and  more  wheat  after  a  fewploughings,  and  several  crops  have  been  taken 
off.     The  first  crop  the  straw  has  too  rank  a  growth.  E.  P. 

Essex  County,  N.  J. 


PROLIFIC  WHEAT. 


In  the  heirvest  of  1840,  Mr.  C.  Spring,  of  Soham,  Cambridgeshire, 
gathered  from  one  of  his  fields  eighteen  very  fine  ears  of  wheat, 
(which  were  five,  six,  and  seven  set)  the  proceed  of  which  filled  a 
eomrjwn  wine  glass.    The  above  was  planted  the  following  autumn,  and 
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produced  one  peck;  which  was  again  planted  Nov.  3,  1841,  and  produced 
seven  bushels  and  one  peck ;  planted  the  same  Nov.  2,  1842,  the  pro- 
duce one  hundred  and  eight  bushels  and  two  pecks  ;  which  was  again 
planted  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  and  produced  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  bushels.  Thus  the  increase  from  the  eighteen  ears, 
in  the  short  space  oi  four  years^  was  the  enormous  quantity  oi  Jour  hun 
dredand  sixty -seven  coombs. 

In  March  last  a  blade  of  wheat  sprang  up  in  the  garden  of  a  poor  man 
at  Shipbournd  It  was  cultivated,  and  produced  40  ears  of  corn,  having 
2,013  grains.  Another  blade  of  wheat,  of  a  different  description,  also 
sprang  up  in  the  same  garden,  which  produced  26  ears  of  corn,  containing 
1,392  grains.  —English  paper. 


f  From  the  Southern  GulUvator. 

WHEA.T-STRAW  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FODDER. 

This  is  the  season  wheat  is  got  out,  and  1  regret  to  see  the  straw  is 
thrown  out  to  make  manure.  I  once  had  a  meadow  of  thirty  acres  pro- 
ducing good  grass,  (feather  clover  and  a  broad-leafed  blue  grass.)  all  of 
which  made  a  very  fine  quality  of  hay. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  feeding,  and  to  furnish  shelter  for  my  cattle,  I 
put  forks  in  the  ground,  and  on  them  placed  poles,  of  such  size  and  at  such 
a  distance  apart  that  the  cattle  could  draw  hay. 

I  stacked  wheat  straw  in  the  same  way,  generally  on  the  poorest  spots 
in  the  field.  My  cattle  were  turned  in  and  permitted  to  feed  themselves,, 
and  at  pleasure  to  use  the  stacks  as  shelter,  of  which  they  soon  learned 
the  advantages.  I  found  my  cattle  would  use  the  stacks  of  hay  as  shelter, 
but  would  not  eat  any  of  the  hay  so  long  as  the  straw  lasted  ;  which 
proved  to  me,  if  they  had  proper  taste,  that  the  straw  was  more  valuable 
than  the  hay. 

My  horses  and  mules  were  furnished  with  hay  alone  in  the  stable,  on 
which  they  showed  health  and  usual  thrift.  This  experiment  for  some 
years  was  observed,  and  regularly  this  preference  was  shown  for  the  straw 
by  the  cattle ;  and  they  improved  and  looked  better  while  enjoying  the 
feed  on  straw,  than  when  they  were  confined  to  hay  alone,  which  was  as 
soon  as  the  straw  was  consumed. 

I  have  never  tried  to  feed  the  straw  alone  to  horses,  but  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  is  worth  more  than  fodder.  Try  it;  save  your  own 
straw;  it  will  feed  and  sustain  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  and  ultimately 
make  manure  more  valuable  than  by  the  slovenly  process  of  throwing  out 
to  rot. 

•D.  REINHARDT. 

Greekville,  S.  C,  June,  1845, 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


From  iha  Cultivalor. 
EXPERIMENTS   IN  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Mr.    Geddes^s  experiments. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  George  Geddes,  esq.,  of  Onondaga  county. 
New  York,  for  the  following  detailed  account  of  several  experiments  made 
by  him,  with  great  care,  the  past  season,  in  the  culture  of  Indian  corn.  They 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  these 
experinients  will  be  continued,  with  the  s&me  exactness,  the  ensuing 
season.     Mr.  Geddes  says  : 

The  soil  is  a  deposite  of  gravel,  mixed  with  sa\id  and  clay,  resting  upon 
a  gypseous  shale.  The  previous  course  of  cultivation  has  been  as  follows, 
viz  :  In  1837,  a  crop  of  corn  was  raised  on  a  heavy  sod  turned  under  that 
spring,  and  slightly  manured  with  barn-yard  manure.  The  yield  was 
estimated  at  65  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1838,  corn  was  again  raised,  and 
without  any  manure  ;  estimated  to  yield  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1839, 
it  was  sown  with  oats,  and  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop.  Grass  seed  was 
sown  with  the  oats,  which  succeeded  well.  The  next  four  years  it  was 
pastured.  Plaster  was  put  on  both  corn  crops,  and  on  the  oats,  and  once 
or  twice  on  the  pasture. 

The  ground  was  ploughed  about  the  first  day  of  May,  six  inches  deep, 
and  planted  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  that  month. 

The  variety  of  corn  was  the  improved  Button — that  is,  Button  that  had' 
been  selected  from  the  earliest  ears  for  a  series  of  years. 

Experiment  No.  L. — ^One  acre  was  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  six  kernels  in  the  hill.  Fifty  loads  of  half  rotted  manure  was  put  on 
this  acre  after  it  was  ploughed,  and  harrowed  in  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done — it  being  so  coarse  that  it  piled  up  a  great  deal  before  the  harrow.. 
The  hills  had  a  hoe  full  of  the  best  of  the  manure  drawn  in  by  the  planter, 
and  the  corn  dropped  into  it.  It  was  hoed  twice,  and  a  cultivator  was  run 
once  along  each  row  both  ways  at  each  hoeing.  The  account  of  the  cost 
of  cultivation  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre    -  -  -  -      $1.  50 

50  loads  of  manure,  drawing,  and  spreading  -  -       12  50 

2  days' work  of  one  man  planting     -  -  -  -         1  50 

cultivating  for  both  hoeings  .  -  .  .  50 

hoeing  twice,  3  days'  work   -  -  -  -  -        2  25 

harvesting,  3^  days '.work     -  -  -  -  -         2  63 


S20  88 


The  product  was  70^  bushels:  at  4s.r=$35  25— $20  88zrr$14  37  for 
the  use  of  the  land ;  or  the  corn  cost,  besides  the  use  of  the  land,  29.6  cents 
per  bushel. 

Experiment  No.  2. — The  other  acre  was  cultivated  as  follows  :  One- 
tenth  was  planted  in  hills  three  feet  by  two  apart,  six  kernels  in  a  hill,  and 
without  any  manure.  The  account  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  as  follows, 
reduced  to  acres : 
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To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre    -  -  -  -  $1  50 

planting  2  days          -             -             -  -  -  -  1  50 

cultivating     -             -             -             -  -  -  -  50 

hoeing  twice,  4J  days            -             -  -  -  -  3  37 

harvesting,  3  days     -             -             -  -  -  -  2  25 


$9  12 


The  product  was  sixty  and  one  quarter  bushels  to  the  acre  :  at  45= 
$30  12— $9  12=|21  foi^.  the  use  of  the  land;  or  the  corn  cost,  besides 
the  use  of  the  land,  15.1  cents  per  bushel. 

Bxperiment  No.  3  — Another  tenth  was  planted  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  the  same  number  of  kernels  in  the  hill  as  the  last;  and  was  manured 
by  filling  each  furrow,  as  it  was  ploughed,  fiiU  of  barn -yard  manure,  vn- 
fermented  ;  the  amount  used  being  at  the  rate  of  150  loads  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  production  was  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres  : 
To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre    -  -  -  -      ^1  50 

2  men  to  fill  the  furrows  with  manure  -  -  -         1  50 

2  days'  work  planting  -  -  -  -  -         1  50 

4J  days'  hoeing         -  -  -  -  -  -         3  37 

cultivating     .-.---.  50 

3  days'  harvesting     -  -  -  -  -  -         2  25 

150  loads  of  coarse  manure    -  -  -  -  -       18  75 


$29  37 


The  product  was  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre :  at  4.^.— $35  00— ^$29  37= 
$5  63  for  the  use  of  the  land  ;  or  the  corn  cost,  besides  the  u^e  of  the 
land,  42  cents  per  bushel. 

Experiment  No.  4. — Another  tenth  was  planted  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  the  same  number  of  kernels  in  the  hill  as  the  last,  and  manured  with 
coarse  manure,  in  the  same  way;  and  had,  beside,  a  top  dressing  of  half- 
rotted  manure,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre.     The  cost  of 
production  was  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres : 
To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre    -  -  -  -      $1  50 

150  loads  of  coarse  manure    -  -  -  -  -       18  75 

25  loads  of  fine  manure         -  -  -  -  -         6  25 

2  days'  work  to  put  manure  in  furrows  -  -  -         1  50 

2  days'  planting        -  -  -  -  -  -         1  50 

41  days'  hceing         -  -  -  -  -  -         3  37 

cultivating     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  50 

4  days'  harvesting     -  -  -  -  -  -        3  00 


$36  37 


The  product  was  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre  :  at  45,=$40  00 — $36  37= 
$3  63  for  the  use  of  the  land ;  or  the  corn  cost  45.5  cents  per  bushel,  be- 
sides the  use  of  the  land. 

Experiment  No.  5. — Another  tenth  was  planted  in  drills,  three  feet  apart, 
the  corn  four  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  It  was  manured  with  25  loads  of 
half-rotted  manure  to  the  acre,  put  on  afrer  the  ploughing.  The  cost  of 
production  was  as  follows;  reduced  to  acres  : 
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To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre  -  -  -  -  .ft  50 

25  loads  of  manure    -             -  -  -  -  -  6  25 

drilling  in  seed,  4  days          -  -  -  -  -  3  00 

two  hoeings,  3  days'  work  each  -  -  -  -  4  50 

cultivating     -             -             -  -  .  -  -  50 

harvesting  (small  ears)  4  days  -  -  -  -  3  00 


$18  75 


The   product   was   fifty-five    bushels  to  the  acre :   at  As.=:z$27  50 — 
$\8  75^=:|8  75  for  the  use  of  the  land  ;  ©r  the  corn  cost  34  cents  per 
bushel,  besides  the  use  of  the  land. 

Experiment  No.  6. — The  remainder  of  the  ground  was  planted  in  hills 
three  feet  by  two  feet,  six  kernels  in  the  hill,  with  a  top  dressing  of  twenty- 
five  loads  of  half  rotted  manure  to  the  acre.     The  cost  of  production  was 
as  follows,  reduced  to  acres  : 
To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre     -  -  -  -      $1  50 

25  loads  of  manure    -  -  -  -  -  -         6  25 

2  days'  work  planting  -  -  -  -  -         1  50 

4|  days'  hoeing         -  -  -  -  -  -         3  37 

cultivating     -------  50 

3^  days'  harvesting  -  -  -  -  -  -         2  44 


$15  56 


The  product  was  sixty-five  and  one-half  bushels  to  the  acre:  at  45.==: 
$32  75— $15  56=:$17  19  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or  the  corn  cost, besides 
the  use  of  the  land,  23.7  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  labor,  for  such  small  parcels,  is  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  determine  with  perfect  accuracy. 

The  stalks  being  of  such  equal  value  upon  each  piece,  I  have  supposed 
it  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  separate  measurement ;  neither  have  1  kept 
any  separate  account  of  the  cost  of  the  seed,  for  the  same  reason.  The 
whole  was  plastered,  but  the  expense  being  so  sHght,  and  costing  the  same 
for  each  piece,  no  account  has  been  made  of  it.  The  manure  is  charged 
at  its  full  value  in  each  case,  though  the  land  is  greatly  benefited  for 
future  purposes.  Hardly  a  quarter  of  its  cost  is  justly  chargeable  to  this 
crop,  in  No.  2  we  have  an  example  in  which  the  effects  of  the  manure 
are  easily  traced  through  many  years.  The  last  manuring  this  piece  had 
was  in  1837,  and  it  now  produced  60^  bushels  to  the  acre.  No  charge 
being  made  against  it  for  manure,  it  appears  to  be  profitable  above  every 
other  experiment.  But  if  the  account  could  be  stated  for  a  period  of  years 
for  each  piece  of  land,  as  we  have  it  for  this  year,  I  doubt  not  the  manure 
would  be  found  to  pay  fully  all  its  cost. 

These  experiments  were  made  chiefly  to  determine  how  thick  corn  should 
be  planted  ;  what  is  the  most  convenient  form  to  place  the  plants ;  and 
whether  the  manure  should  be  rotted  and  applied  to  the  surface,  or  plough- 
ed under  unferraenfed.  The  conclusion  that  now  appears  likely  to  be 
arrived  at  is,  that  hills  three  feet  by  three  feet  apart,  put  in  rows,  so  that  a 
cultivator  can  be  used  both  ways,  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  six  kernels  put  into  each  hill  will  make  the  corn  thick 
enough.     I  counted,  and  made  examinations    that  satisfied  me  that  at 
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harvest  my  hills  averaged  five  stalks  to  the  hills  ;  no  thinning  was  done 
except  by  insects  and  accidents.  That  this  is  not  too  thick,  is  proven  by 
experiment  No.  6,  where  the  hills  were  three  feet  by  two  feet,  the  product 
being  65^  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  with  one-half  the  manure  that  was  put 
on  No.  1,  which  was  three  feet  by  three  feet  apart,  and  the  product  only 
i^ve  bushels  more  to  the  acre.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  more  bushels,  with 
the  same  manuring,  would  have  been  raised  with  the  hills  two  by  three 
feet,  than  three  by  three  feet;  but  the  extra  labor  of  planting,  hoeing,  and 
harvesting,  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  gain. 

The  labor  required  to  plough  under  unfermented  manure,  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  is  so  great,  and  its  great  bulk,  compared  with  its  value, 
making  it  so  expensive  to  draw  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  felt  until  late  in 
the  season,  and  that  the  next  ploughing  must  be  deeper  in  order  to  bring 
it  all  up  and  mix  it  with  the  soil— are  great  objections  to  its  usg.  That 
the  next  ploughing  must  be  deeper,  in  order  to  bring  up  all  the  manure, 
is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  every  time  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
water  it  must  sink  deeper,  unless  it  is  held  up  by  some  stratum  that  is 
impervious  to  water.  If  the  contents  of  the  barn-yard  are  piled  upin  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  and  covered  with  gypsum,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  its  gases,  and  turned  and  re-piled  at  midsum- 
mer, and  again  covered  with  gypsum,  the  seeds  of  weeds  will  be  destroy- 
ed, and  the  manure  will'  be  entirely  rotted  in  time  to  put  on  the  corn  the 
next  spring.  The  manure  used  in  these  experiments  was  but  half  rotted, 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  to  return  and  re-pile  it.  From  the  decrease 
of  the  bulk,  the  expense  of  handling  and  mixing  the  manure  with  the 
earth  will  be  so  much  lessened  as  fully  to  compensate  for  all  the  expense 
of  piUng  and  rotting  it. 

The  cost  of  the  gypsum,  too,  will  be  but  slight,  as  but  little  is  re- 
quired— merely  enough  to  whiten  the  heap.  The  corn  will  then  have  its 
stimulus  at  the  tirpe  it  needs  it  most ;  and  but  few  weeds  will  spring  up 
fiom  the  manure.  All  these  considerations  lead  me  to  prefer  fine  manure 
to  coarse. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  No.  2,  where  no  manure  was  used,  the 
yield  was  60^  bushels  ;  in  No.  3,  where  150  loads  of  unfermented  manure 
were  used,  the  yield  was  TO  bushels — a  gain  of  9f  bushels,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  manure;  in  No.  4,  with  the  like  amount  of  unfermented  manure, 
and  25  loads  of  fine  manure,  the  product  was  80  bushels — a  gain  of  10 
bushels,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fine  manure  ;  showing  that  one  load  of  fine 
is  worth  more  than  six  loads  of  coarse  manure  :  while  No.  6,  which  was 
manured  with  the  fine  only,  yielded  65 J  bushels — a  gain  of  6\  bush- 
els, to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  amount  of  fine  manure ;  shov/ing  that  one 
load  of  fine  is  worth  about  3J  of  coarse  manure.  But  the  land  on  which 
No.  6  was  raised  was  not  as  rich  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 ;  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  situated  in  the  field  that  it  had  not  been  as  highly  manured 
in  those  years  gone  by,  when  manure  was  onl}^  drawn  out  of  the  barn- 
yard "  to  get  rid  of  it.^'  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  were  nearer  the  gate,  and  had 
been  served  about  alike,  and  furnish  the  fairest  test  of  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  manure. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  experiments  were  unexpected. 
The  highest  yield  is  very  far  below  the  great  crops  that  have  been  report- 
ed. 1  know  not  why  a  hundred  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre  were  not 
raised  on  No.  4,  with  manure  both  on  top  and  under  the  furrow,  amount- 
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%  ing  to  150  loads  of  coarse  and  25  loads  of  fine  to  the  acre;  and  that,  too, 
alongside  of  land  that,  without  any  manure^  yieMed  more  than  60  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

I  purpose,  the  next  year,  to  plant  all  of  this  ground  with  corn,  and  care- 
fully measure  the  product  of  each  piece,  with  a  view  of  learning  the  effects 
of  this  manuring  for  the  second  year. 

GEO.  GEDDES. 


W.  C.  Young'' s  method. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  Kentucky  farmer,  and  raised  195  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre.  When  this  was  first  published,  it  quite  staggered  the  faith  of 
eastern  farmers.  This  roused  the  zeal  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Dollar  Farmer 
sets  forth  the  manner  ;  and  adds  a  series  of  explanations,  all  of  which  we 
give.  We  must  say  that  such  a  depth,  for  seed  on  stiff  soils — on  an'^  soil 
except  the  lightest  and  mellowest,  and  on  these  in  a  cool  or  rainy 
spring — would  not  be  proper.  Neither  could  planting  be  done  in  March  in 
Indiana,  unless  in  the  southern  part,  and  then  only  in  early  seasons. — Ed. 
Ind.  Farm.  4*  Gard. 

That  Mr.  Young  did  produce  195  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  feel  just  as 
certain  as  that  we  now  hold  a  pen  in  onr  hand.  It  was  measured  by  as 
respectable  gentlemen  as  any  in  Jessamine  county  ;  gentlemen  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Jessamine  Agricultural  Society.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  no  first  experiment  on  a  single  acre.  The  corn 
was  planted  and  cultivated  according  to  the  method  long  adopted  by  Mr. 
Young,  and  his  whole  crop  was  pronounced  equal  to  the  five  acres  meas- 
ured. This  extraordinary  crop  was  produced  in  1840,  a  year  very  favora- 
ble to  corn ;  but  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Young  thai  in  the  dryest  years  he 
does  not  get  less  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"  My  universal  rule  is  to  plough  my  corn  land  the  fall  preceding  the 
spring  when  I  plant ;  and  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  1  cross-plough 
as  deep  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  1  com- 
mence checking  off:  the  first  way  with  my  large  ploughs,  and  the  second 
with  my  small  ones — the  checks  three  feet  by  three,  admitting  of  working 
the  land  both  ways.  And  then  I  plant  my  corn  from  the  20th  to  the  25th 
of  March — a  rule  to  which  I  adhere  with  scrupulous  exactness  ;  planting 
from  8  to  12  grains  in  each  hill,  covering  the  same  ixomfour  to  dx  inches 
deep — gready  preferring  the  latter  depth.  So  soon  as  my  corn  is  up  of  suf- 
ficient height,  1  start  the  large  harrow  directly  over  the  rows,  allowing  a 
horse  to  walk  each  side  ;  harrowing  the  way  the  corn  was  planted  ;  and 
on  land  prepared  as  above  and  harrowed  as  directed,  the  hoeing  part  will 
be  so  completely  performed  by  this  process,  that  it  will  satisfy  the  most 
skeptical.  Then,  allowing  the  corn  thus  harrowed  to  remain  a  few  days, 
I  start  my  small  plough  with  the  bar  next  the  corn  ;  and  so  nicely  will 
this  be  done,  that  when  a  row  is  thvis  ploughed,  so  completely  will  the 
intermediate  spaces,  hills,  &c.  be  lapped  in  by  the  loose  earth,  occasioned 
by  this  system  of  close  ploaghing,  as  to  render  any  other  work  useless  for 
a  time.  I  thin  to  four  stalks  upon  a  hill,  never  having  to  transplant,  the 
second  ploughing  being  performed  with  the  mould-boaid  towards  the  rows 
of  corn  ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  corn  between  the  first 
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and  second  ploughings,  that  this  is  performed  with  ease ;  and  when  in 
this  stage  I  consider  my  crop  safe — my  general  rule  being,  never  to 
plough  my  corn  more  than  four  times,  and  harrow  once  My  practice  is 
to  put  a  field  in  corn  two  successive  years,  then  grass  it,  and  let  it  lie  eight 
years  ;  a  rule  from  which  I  never  deviate.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  a  sod-field  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  thorough  culti- 
vation does  not  meet  with  a  fair  equivalent  from  one  crop  ;  but  I  presume 
no  farmer  will  doubt  when  I  say  the  second  year's  crop  from  sod  land  is 
better  than  the  first,  with  not  more  than  one-half  the  labor.  The  best 
system  of  farming  is  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from  the 
smallest  amount  of  labor." 

Now,  what  are  the  essentials  of  this  method  ? 

Firsc — Fertility  of  soil,  kept  up  by  his  system  of  manuring  and  grass, 
of  which  we  shall  not  speak. 

Second — Early  planting.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  corn  matures 
before  the  dry  season  commences,  and  every  farmer  knows  that  plenty  of 
rain  will  make  a  good  crop  of  corn  in  almost  any  soil.  They  all  know 
that  the  essential  thing  for  corn  is  rain,  and  there  is  generally  plenty  of 
rain  till  about  the  1st  of  July.  Mr.  Young  might  plant  his  corn  consid- 
erably later,  and  have  it  come  up  as  early,  and  grow  off  more  rapidly,  by 
soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre.  Thus  would  the  effect  of  frost  and 
chilly  mornings  be  in  a  degree  avoided  ;  while  we  feel  confident,  from  our 
own  experience,  all  injury  fron#the  cut- worm  would  be  avoided 

Third  — Close  planting.  Every  farmer  must  know  that,  to  produce  the 
heaviest  possible  crop,  a  certain  number  of  stalks  must  be  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  often  observed  that  the  great  sin  of  American  agriculture  is 
too  thin  sowing.  Grass  is  nearly  always  sowed  too  thin,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  small  grain.  In  England  they  sow  four  and  five,  and  sometimes 
six  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  ;  in  this  country  generally  not  more  than 
a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half  Hence  in  England  they  yield  three  or 
four  times  as  heavy  as  in  this  country  ;  while  in  this  country  we  never 
hear  of  an  extraordinary  crop  where  less  than  three  or  four  bushels  to  the 
acre  were  sown.  Now,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  very  large  corn  crop 
was  ever  grown  unless  it  was  planted  more  than  usually  thick.  In  the 
crop  of  George  W.  Willia:);s,of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  the  corn  was 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  with,  a  stalk  every  foot  in  the  rows.'*  This 
crop  produced  167  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  there  is  another  important 
advantage  of  close  planting.  The  corn  very  soon  becomes  so  dense  that 
the  ground  is  shaded,  and  the  growth  of  the  grass  is  prevented,  and  the 
moisture  retained  in  the  soil.  By  this  method  of  cultivation,  no  grass  is 
ever  allowed  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  earth,  or  to  take  up  the  nutri- 
tious gases  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  corn. 

Fourth — Deep  planting.  This  probably  operates  favorably  by  giving 
the  roots  a  bedding  where  the  soil  is  always  moist.  Another  advantage 
may  be  that  the  roots  are  thus  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  plough 
in  cultivation.  But  it  must  be  here  noted,  that  by  Mr.  Young's  method 
the  corn  is  ^-  laid  by"  before  the  roots  are  so  extended  as  to  be  liable  to 
much  injury  from  the  plough. 

Fifth  and  Inst. — It  will  be  observed  that,  by  Mr.  Young's  method  the 
soil  is  kept  very  friable  and  loose,  and  that  to  a  considerable  depth.  This 
may  be  considered  the  all-essential  point  in  husbandry.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  all  manures  is,  so  to  divide  the  soil  as  to  make  it  that  the 
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atmosphere,  from  which  plants  derive  their  principal  nutriment,  may  freely 
penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  such  a  loose  soil,  too,  it  is  well 
known  that  much  less  rain  is  requisite  than  in  the  stiff,  cold,  close  soil. 
For  this  reason,  gravel,  sand,  or  sawdust,  is  often  the  best  manure  that 
can  be  put  upon  a  stiff  soil.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  Mr.  Young  turns 
down  very  deep  a  thick  rooted  sod  of  eight  years'  standing.  The  vege- 
table matter  in  the  sod  will  obviously  keep  the  soil  very  loose  for  a  year 
or  two  by  mechanical  division,  as  well  as  by  the  slow  fermentation  of  this 
matter  in  the  soil.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  soil  is  deeply  broken  up  be- 
fore planting  ;  it  is  harrowed  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  corn  comes  up,  and 
then  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  ploughing,  until  the  ground  is  shaded 
by  the  corn,  and  ploughing  is  no  longer  possible  or  necessary.  No  doubt 
the  plough  is  preferable  to  the  hand-hoe  or  cultivator  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Young,  for  it  makes  the  soil  loose  to  a  greater  depth  ;  and  we  have  alrea- 
dy explained  that,  according  to  his  method,  the  roots  of  the  corn  are  not 
exposed  to  injury  from  the  plough. 


Professor  Vanuxem' s  method. 


Prom  the  CuhiTator. 


Mr.  Tucker:  Of  all  the  crops  whicl^are  raised  in  the  middle  States  of 
the  Union,  none  are  of  so  much  importance  to  the  farmer  as  the  corn 
plant,  not  only  for  its  valuable  grain,  but  its  leaves,  husks,  and  stalks,  for 
fodder  and  manure — no  plant  which  he  cultivates  being  so  well  adapted 
to  hold  the  valuable  parts  of  the  feeces  and  urine  of  the  barn  yard,  from 
the  pithy  structure  of  its  interior. 

Corn,  lor  success,  requires  a  loose  and  rich  soil,  by  which  a  rapid  growth 
is  obtained,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  overcome  the  changes  incident  to 
spring,  and  its  two  ordinary  and  most  powerful  enemies,  the  wire- worm 
and  the  grub.  The  ravages  of  the  former  are,  as  we  all  know,  below  the 
surface,  and  appear  to  be  proportioned  to  the  hardiness  and  probable  pov- 
erty of  the  soil,  preying  on  the  main  root,  effectually  preventing  all  pro- 
duction of  the  grain,  if  not  destroying  the  plant.  The  grub,  on  the  con- 
trary^cuts  off  the  stem  near  the  surface;  its  range  of  destruction  more 
general  as  regards  soil,  but  evidently  feeding  from  preference  upon  the 
more  feeble  plants  ;  and  therefore,  by  complying  with  the  conditions  requi- 
site for  a  vigforotis  growth,  its  action  is  but  feeble.  So,  also,  when  corn  is 
planted  upon  a  sod,  recently  turned  under,  the  grub  finding  still  its  accus- 
tomed food. 

There  is  also  another  observation  which  I  wish  to  have  recorded  ;  being 
important  to  prove,  if  true,  or-to  set  aside,  if  false.  It  is  the  belief  that 
the  tendency  of  the  corn  plant  is  to  produce  a  greater  yield  of  grain 
in  northern  climates,  and  less  grain  and  more  leaf  and  stalk  in  southern 
ones — no  State  in  the  Union  producing  such  prodigious  crops  per  acre  as 
New  York,  for  example.  Should  this  be  the  fact,  it  will  lead  the  farmers 
here,  and  further  south,  not  to  force  the  plant  after  it  has  escaped  its  early 
enemies,  but  to  reserve  its  strength  and  that  of  the  soil  to  near  the  time 
of  setting — merely  giving  a  healthy  growth  by  moderate,  and  not  exces 
sive  cultivation,  previous  to  that  important  state  of  its  being. 

For  the  first  years  of  my  farming,  the  manure  was  spread  in  the 
spring  upon  a  sod  for  corn,  finishing  in  time  to  plough  for  planting.     This 
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plan  was  changed,  hauling  out  and  spreading  it  the  preceding  autumn, 
ploughing  as  before.  This  latter  method  appeared  to  be  preferable,  giving 
not  only  a  quicker  growth  to  the  young  plants,  but  evidently  a  better  stand. 
1  also  noticed  that  the  effect  of  the  manure  from  remaining  upon  the  sur- 
face for  so  long  a  period,  comparatively,  was  to  make  the  soil  loose  or  mel- 
low, and  to  render  the  wire-worm  and  grub  no  longer  causes  of  uneasi- 
ness. 

The  good  effects  of  covering  the  ground  in  the  autumn  for  the  corn 
crop  were  fully  confirmed  on  an  adjoining  farm  ;  and  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  led  to  the  plan  which  at  present  I  pursue.  My  neighbor  com- 
menced by  hauling  out  the  manure  which  was  left  after  preparing  his 
wheat  ground,  which  sufficed  for  only  about  one-third  of  it.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cover  the  remainder  with  straw,  but  did  not  finish  more  than 
one-half  of  the  part  which  was  left;  leaving,  therefore,  a  third  part  un- 
covered. The  whole  was  ploughed  in  the  spring  in  time  for  planting.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  state  that  the  field  was  perfectly  level,  and  the  soil 
of  uniform  quality  throughout  its  extent,  but  thin. 

From  the  time  the  corn  appeared  above  the  surface  to  its  perfecting,  a 
marked  difference  was  manifest  between  the  two  parts  which  had  been 
covered  and  the  part  left  uncovered,  having  examined  the  corn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  growth  of  the  corn,  and  at  its  completion.  The  parts 
which  had  been  covered  with  manure  and  straw  stood  well,  being  unaf- 
fected by  worms.  The  color  was  very  good,  and  produced  a  fair  crop ;  nor 
could  any  difference  be  perceived  between  them  (as  the  owner  informed 
me)  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  grain  when  husked,  so  far  as  the 
eye  could  determine. 

On  the  part  which  had  been  left  without  maaure  or  straw,  the  wire-worm 
was  so  destructive  as  to  require  more  than  once  replanting.  The  color  indi- 
cated less  vigor,  and  the  yield  in  grain  inferior  in  every  respect. 

No  experiment  could  be  more  decisive  or  iniportant  as  regards  the  corn- 
plant  than  the  one  related.  It  established  two  important  facts  ;  the  great 
advantage  of  covering  the  ground  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  corn  ;  the 
other,  that  no  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the  crop  between  the  part 
covered  with  straw  and  the  part  with  manure;  consequently,  that  straw 
could  be  substituted  for  manure  in  its  culture. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  no  small  importance  with  me,  in  farming,  to 
attain  to  certainty,  quantity,  and  goodness  of  crops,  with  the  least  expense 
of  labor,  and  to  obtain  from  the  farm  all  the  food  or  manure  required  for 
the  various  crops  to  be  grown.  That  the  latter  object  was  possible  1  did 
not  doubt ;  but  in  no  way  could  I  accomplish  it  so  long  as  manure  was 
required  for  both  corn  and  wheat.  Had  grazing  been  combined  with  til- 
lage, there  would  have  been  a  sufficiency  for  both  these  crops  ;  but  the 
farm  being  wholly  arable,  there  was  only  enough  for  one  of  them. 

From  being  engaged  in  another  pursuit  which  occupied  me  some  years, 
and  other  causes  diverting  my  attention  from  farming,  it  is  only  within 
eighteen  months  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  application  of  straw. 
My  experience,  therefore,  is  too  limited  to  satisfy  those  who  require  com- 
parative statistics,  but  sufficiently  so  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  I  shall 
attain  my  object. 

The  field  which  was  planted  with  corn  last  year  was  a  timothy  sod, 
of  about  three  years  old.  It  was  covered  with  straw  the  preceding  fall. 
The  grass  at  the  time  of  breaking  it  up,  which  wos  just  before  planting, 
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looked  better  than  it  had  at  any  preceding  spring— better  than  1  have 
known  old  sods  when  manured.  The  corn  crop  equalled  my  expecta- 
tions of  it. 

The  same  autumn  I  also  covered  four  acres  of  mixed  grasses  for  pas- 
ture, leaving  about  half  an  acre  uncovered  by  the  side  of  it,  which  had 
been  in  potatoes  and  highly  manured.  The  grass  next  year  upon  the 
covered  part  was  the  best,  and  better  withstood  the  various  spells  of  dry 
weather  which  prevailed  last  year. 


Bristol,  Pa  ,  January  6,  1846. 


LARDNER  VANUXBM. 


From  the  Farmers'  CabinfJ. 
GREAT  CROP  OF  CORN. 


1 


We,  the  undersigned,  two  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Chester 
and  Delaware  County  Agricultural  Society  on  crops,  do  report :  That  we 
have  this  day  viewed  the  cornfield  of  Paschall  Morris,  Allerton  farm,  near 
Westchester ;  that  we  have  calculated  the  field  to  contain  over  ten  acres, 
and  that  the  average  yield  on  the  whole  field  is  a  hundred  and  one  bush- 
els and  three  pecks  to  the  acre.  The  corn  was  planted  in  hills,  4J  by  four 
feet  apart,  each  way  ;  four  grains  generally  in  a  hill.  The  corn  was  cut 
up  and  put  into  shocks  containing  six  hills  each  way.  Several  of  these 
shocks  were  taken  down  from  different  parts  of  the  field,  being  an  average 
in  size,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  perceive,  and  upon  being  husked,  yielded 
nearly  three  bushels  and  a  peck  of  ears  each.  An  average  one  was  shelled  in  | 
our  presence,  and  yielded  one  bushel  and  a  half  and  a  pint  of  shelled  corn.   \ 

Each  shock  having  occupied  648  square  feet  of  ground  ;  which,  being 
divided  into  the  number  of  square  feet  in  an  acre,  v/ill  give  the  number 
of  shocks  in  an  acre  :  this  multiplied  by  the  amount  in  each  shock,  will 
give  the  result  as  above  stated. 

A  portion  of  this  field  yielded  seven  half  bushels  of  ears  to  the  shock, 
which  will  give  an  amount  of  over  one  hundred  and  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  committee  will  further  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  whole  field 
was  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  appeared  to  be  in 
a  mellow  and  friable  condition. 

There  being  no  other  crop  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  it 
becomes  their  duty  to  award  to  Paschall  Morris  the  premium  offered  by  the 
society,  to  which  they  consider  he  is  fairly  entitled. 

JOHN  WORTH,  Jr. 
JAMES  PAINTER. 

nth  month  3,  1845. 

The  society  requiring,  in  case  of  an  award  of  premium  for  crops,  the 
details  of  culture,  &c.,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  field  was  an  old  green 
grass  sod,  not  having  been  ploughed  for  probably  twenty  years.  Seven 
years  ago  it  was  limed  on  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  t©  the 
acre  ;  smce  which  it  has  been  regularly  pastured.  It  was  broken  up 
last  spring,  with  the  Prouty  plough,  (o  the  average  depth  of  about  seven 
inches,  harrowed  over  with  the  common  harrow,  and  marked  out  for  plant- 
ing, as  stated  in  the  report.     The  planting  was  done  between  the  first  and 
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fifth  of  the  fifth  month,  six  grains  being  dropped  into  each  hill,  and  after- 
wards thinned  out  to  four. 

When  the  corn  was  up  two  or  three  inches,  each  hill  received  a  sprinkle 
of  plaster;  no  other  manure  was  applied.  The  after  culture  was  done 
with  the  common  corn  harrow,  and  one  going  over  with  the  shovel-plough 
and  the  hand-hoe,  where  the  weeds  in  the  hill  were  too  near  the  corn  to 
be  reached  by  the  harrow.  Much  of  the  merit  of  this  crop,  its  freedom 
from  weeds,  and  continued  growth  and  vigor  from  the  start,  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  deep  ploughing  and  use  of  the  Prouty  plough.  This  plough, 
by  its  peculiar  mode  of  operation,  breaking  the  texture  of  the  sod  at  the 
same  time  that  it  lifts  it  up  and  throws  it  over,  pulverizes  and  crumbles  to 
a  certain  extent  the  furrow  slice,  and  by  opening  it  into  seams  or  cracks, 
admits  a  passage  for  the  sun  and  air  to  the  particles  of  soil,  meliorating 
them,  and  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  crop ;  and  when  the  harrow 
is  afterwards  used,  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  finely  pulverized  state,  highly 
favorable  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  absorption  of  its  gases, 
and  affording  no  harbor  for  weeds,  in  the  shape  of  hard  and  impenetrable 
clods  of  earth,  not  uncommon  after  the  use  of  many  other  ploughs. 
,  This  field,  when  the  ploughing  was  finished,  owing  to  the  open  and 
pulverized  appearance  of  the  sod,  and  the  interstices  between  the  furrows 
being  all  filled  up,  allowing  no  grass  or  weeds  to  be  seen,  resembled  one 
already  harrowed,  and  continued  mellow  through  the  season. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS. 


N.  Y.  Farmers'  Club. 
The  regular  topic  of  discussion  was  announced — the  cultivation  of 
corn — and  Dr.  Field  was  called  on.  He  stated  that  he  had  made  close 
observations  during  the  four  or  five  years  of  his  farming  experience,  and 
had  become  satisfied  that  the  old  system  of  cultivating  corn  was  decided- 
ly erroneous,  although  he  would  not  deny  that  farmers  were  in  the  habit 
of  producing  very  good  crops  in  old  times.  During  his  first  year  he  had 
followed  the  old  system,  and  he  did  not  obtain  so  much  corn  from  ten 
acres  as  he  now  got  from  two.  The  old  wa)/-  was  to  begin  by  ploughing, 
then  to  hoe,  then  plough  and  hoe  again ;  and  this  sometimes  done  three 
times  instead  of  twice.  This,  he  was  fully  convinced,  was  a  most  inju- 
rious practice.  In  the  first  place,  ploughing  disturbed  the  manure  buried 
with  the  turf  which  had  been  turned  over,  and  permitted  the  volatile  and 
nourishing  gases,  the  essence  as  it  were  of  the  manure,  to  escape  ;  and 
the  process  of  hiUing  brought  the  roots  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
permitted  too  much  moisture  to  gather  round  their  extremities.  In  the 
next,  ploughing  cut  off  a  great  many  of  the  little  roots,  which  were  all 
important  in  the  process  of  niatrition.  His  plan  was  to  first  prepare  the 
ground  well^  manure  it  plentifully,  plant  the  corn  in  hills  about  three  feet 
apart  and  six  or  eight  seeds  in  each,  not  forgetting  to  manure  the  seed  m 
each  hill  very  powerfully.  When  it  had  fairly  come  up  he  put  in  his  cul- 
tivator— an  excellent  affair  of  his  own  invention — then  hoed  again  ;  pull- 
ed out  all  but  three  or  four  stalks  in  each  hill,  and  again  applied  the  culti- 
vator— ^sometimes  a  third  time.  He  always  cut  his  corn  close  to  the 
ground. 
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Dr,  Underbill  agreed  that  thecultivator  was  much  better  than  the  plough: 
too  much  ploughing  and  hilling  was  very  injurious.  There  was  no  dan- 
ger of  manuring  corn  too  much.  He  stated  that  common  bog-swamp 
could  be  turned  into  excellent  corn  land  by  first  draining,  cuttiug  down 
the  bogs,  and  then  applying  a  light  coat  of  four  or  five  inches  of  sand — 
silex  being  a  necessary  constituent  in  the  production  of  corn ;  especially 
in  the  stalk,  enabling  it  to  stand.  Prom  sv/amp  land  thus  prepared,  he 
had  gatiiered  85  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  As  to  cutting  up  corn  at  the 
roots  J  that  had  long  been  decided.  Judge  Buel  had  discovered,  several 
years  ago,  that  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  was  gained  in  the  grain  by  this; 
while  the  stalks  were  worth  three  times  the  money — six  or  seven  tons  of 
excellent  fodder  being  produced  from  every  acre, — New  York  Tribune.^ 
June  16. 


From  ihe  Albany  Cultivator. 
INDIAN  CORN— .NEW  VAPaETY-PLANTJNG. 

I  send  you  a  few  ears  of  a  new  variety  of  sweet  corn,  obtained  by  the 
process  detailed  below  : 

\st  year.  I  had  a  very  early  yellow  corn,  but  quite  diminutive  in  its 
growth — the  stalks  not  over  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  ears  not  over  four 
inches  in  length  Late  in  the  season  I  planted  this  in  a  patch  of  sweet 
or  skri veiled  corn,  then  considerably  grown.  As  soon  as  the  tops  or  blos- 
soms of  the  yellow  corn  protruded,  they  were  cut  off,  in  order  that  the 
early  corn  might  be  impregnated  only  by  the  sweet  corn.  The  result  this 
year  was  yellow  corn,  of  the  usual  size  and  appearance. 

2d  year.  The  last  year's  product  was  planted  by  itself,  at  a  distance 
from  all  other  corn.  The  result  was,  a  corn  growing  about  five  feet  in 
height,  having  ears  seven  to  eight  inches  in  length,  with  a  mixture  of 
yellow  and  white  smooth  corn  and  sweet  or  shrivelled  corn  on  the  same 
cob — fit  to  eat  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Zd  year.  I  separated  the  corn  into  two  parts,  the  smooth  by  itself,  and 
the  shrivelled  by  itself,  and  planted  them  apart,  at  a  distance  from  other 
corn.  The  product  this  year  corresponded  mostly  with  the  corn  planted, 
only  there  was  a  slight  mixture  of  the  shrivelled  upon  the  smooth  corn, 
and  of  the  smooth  upon  the  shrivelled.  The  smooth  was  fit  to  eat  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  shrivelled  about  a  week  later. 

Ath  year.  I  again  planted  the  smooth  and  the  shrivelled  corn  in  sepa- 
rate patches.  The  smooth  was  fit  to  eat  18th  July,  and  the  shrivelled  the 
24th.  The  height  of  the  stalks  averaged  about  five  feet.  The  character 
of  the  two  kinds  seemed  now  to  be  permanently  established.  The  smooth 
corn  produced  its  like,  as  did  the  shrivelled.  The  latter  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  yellow,  but  is  earlier  than  common  sweet  corn,  and  equally 
palatable.  The  smoeth  corn  has  a  mixture  of  white  and  yellow  on  the 
same  cob. 

bth  year,  I  separated  the  white  and  yellow  smooth  corn,  and  planted 
them  apart  from  each  other.  The  result  is  two  distinct  varieties  of  smootli 
corn — the  earliest  fit  for  eating  19th  of  July.  The  white  partakes  very 
nauch  of  the  tenderness  of  sweet  corn.  Some  portion  of  it  was  about  a 
week  later  thau  the  rest,  and  grew  about  a  foot  higher, 
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6^/i  year.  Having  separated  the  earliest  of  the  white  corn  from  the  latest, 
1  planted  them  apart,  and  thus  procured  two  distinct  varieties  of  white 
smooth  corn — one  fit  for  boiling  18th  July,  the  other  about  a  week  later. 
Upon  the  ears  of  the  earliest  variety  of  last  year's  growth,  I  noticed  a  few 
scattering  kernels  of  white  sweet  corn.  These  were  carefully  picked 
out  and  planted  this  year  by  themselves.  The  result  is  a  lohitesvwel  coniy 
fit  for  boiling  iSth  of  July,  corresponding  with  the  earliest  smooth  corn 
in  size  of  stalk  and  ear. 

My  object  in  instituting  this  experiment  having  been  to  obtain  a  corn 
suitable  in  color  and  early  maturity  for  marketing,  I  discarded  the  yellow 
varieties,  closing  the  experiment  in  possession  — 

1st.  Of  a  white,  smooth,  eight  rowed  corn,  with  ears  seven  to^  eight 
inches  long,  approaching  the  common  sweet  corn  in  flavor,  and  fit  for 
boiling  18th  of  July. 

2d.  Of  a  similar  corn,  but  somewhat  larger  in  stalk  and  ear,  and  a  week 
later. 

3d.  Of  an  eight-rowed  sweet  corn,  with  ears  six  to  seven  inches  long, 
and  fit  for  boiUng  18th  July,  (in  1844,  14th.) 

The  last  variety  proving  to  be  the  precise  article  that  I  was  in  pursuit  of, 
I  have  for  three  years  past  kept  for  cultivation  that  alone.  It  is  that  which 
I  send  you. 

A  word  upon  the  proper  depth  of  planting  Indian  corn  A  small  patch 
of  the  early  sweet  corn  above  mentioned  was  planted  last  spring  three 
inches  deep.  It  came  up  well  and  grew  thriftily  till  it  was  three  or  four 
inches  high,  but  then  came  to  a  stand.  It  remained  without  increasing 
its  height  perceptibly,  a  full  fortnight,  while  another  patch  of  the  same 
kind  of  corn  grew  rapidly.  On  examining  the  roots  ojf  the  non-growing 
corn,  it  was  found  that  a  joint  had  been  formed  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  kernel,  and  that  roots  had  sprouted  out  from  the  joint,  leaving 
all  below  to  perish.  In  other  words,  the  plant  had  abandoned  the  lower 
roots  at  three  inches  depth,  and  formed  a  new  set  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  surface.  While  the  process  of  changing  the  roots  was  going  on, 
the  plant  seems  to  have  ceased  to  grow  above  the  ground.  The  effect 
was  to  retard  the  maturity  of  the  corn  about  a  fortnight ;  but  I  do  not 

(know  that  its  size  and  productiveness  were  ultimately  impaired. 

I      The  inference  wdiich  I  make  is,  that  corn,  to  be  early,  should  not  be 
planted  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

•  NOYES   DARLING. 

\     New  Haven,  Ct.,  November  18,  1844. 

i 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
GREAT  YIELD  OF  CORN-FODDER. 

We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Randall  for  the  following  detailed  account 
of  his  extraordinary  crop  of  corn,  a  paragraph  respecting  which  was  copied 
into  our  last  from  one  of  the  city  papers  : 

New  Bedford,  September  30,  1845. 
Mr.  Breck — Dear  Sir :  Yom  requested  me  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  product  of  a  field  of  corn  sown  broadcast,  that  you  saw  when  ai  this 
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place  last  summer.  I  should  have  doRe  it  ere  this,  but  absence  from 
home  must  be  my  excuse.  Colonel  A.  D.  Hatch — that  man  of  all  men 
for  news — has  given  some  account  of  the  crop  in  the  Boston  papers.  I 
received  a  letter  last  evening  from  a  friend,  wishing  me  to  give  him  all  the 
particulars — the  amount  of  the  yield,  how  the  ground  was  prepared,  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  seed,  c^c.  And,  as  I  have  been  getting  all  the  facts  to- 
gether, I  will  give  theni  to  you. 

I  will  first  state  to  you  the  condition  of  the  land  when  I  took  possession 
of  it  in  March,  1842.  There  were  two  acres  and  about  thirty- two  rods  ; 
it  was  very  fall  of  rocks  and  small  stones,  and  had  been  cropped  by  an- 
tique farming,  until  it  would  not  produce  provender  sufficient  in  one  year 
to  feed  a  pair  of  sheep  during  that  space  of  time ;  and  such  was  its  con- 
dition in  July,  1844.  At  that  time,  I  put  it  out  to  clear  up  and  wall  by 
contract;  and  my  specifications  provided  that  every  stone  that  a  plough 
would  hit,  at  a  depth  often  inches  below  the  surface,  should  be  removed 
by  men  following  the  plough  with  iron  bars,  and  that  the  ground  should 
be  grubbed  up  to  the  walls  to  that  depth.  The  contractor  ploughed  the 
land  one  foot  deep,  harrowed  it  twice  with  a  heavy  jointed  harrow,  picked 
up  and  carted  off  all  the  stones,  and  finished  his  work  as  per  contract, 
and  to  my  satisfaction,  about  the  middle  of  April.  I  then  had  the  land 
ploughed  across  the  old  furrows  by  a  heavy  pair  of  oxen  and  one  horse, 
followed  by  two  pairs  of  oxen  on  a  sub -soil  plough,  that  run  on  an  aver- 
age 16  inches  deep,  with  men  following  with  iron  bars,  to  remove  any 
stones  hit  by  the  sub  soil  plough.  After  thus  ploughing,  the  ground  was 
well  harrowed  by  a  heavy  jointed  harrow,  the  teeth  of  which  are  6^ 
inches  long,  and  the  stones  all  picked  up  and  carted  off.  Thirty-five  tons 
of  manure  were  then  put  on  to  the  acre,  and  uniformly  spread.  Said 
manure  was  the  droppings  of  20  head  of  cows  and  one  horse,  all  well  fed, 
and  the  manure  was  deposited  in  the  barn-cellar,  where  all  the  liquid 
manure  was  received  and  well  commingled  by  hogs.  This  manure  was 
turned  under  about  seven  inches,  and  the  ground  again  well  harrowed  by 
the  harrow  alluded  to,  and  the  small  stones  picked  up. 

Ten  bushels  of  white  flat  Maryland  corn  were  then  sown  broadcast  on 
the  piece,  and  once  harrowed  as  above,  and  stones  again  picked  up.  The 
cultivator  was  then  run  over  the  ground  ;  it  was  then  bushed  with  a  heavy 
bush  harrow,  and  finished  by  roUing  with  a  roller  weighing  2,730  lbs. 

1  find,  by  a  bill  of  labor,  that  the  work  was  finished  May  15th.  One 
rod  square  was  carefully  measured  and  cut  where  it  was  the  smallest,  and 
weighed,  by  a  patent  balance,  325  lbs.  One  rod  square,  where  it  was  of 
middling  quality,  weighed  390  lbs.  One  rod  square,  where  it  was  oibest 
quality,  weighed  450  lbs. ; — giving  an  average  of  388  lbs.  to  the  rod,  and 
31 2!^^  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  corn  was  cut  in  the  morning  by  a  scythe,  and  one  load  carted  to  a 
field  in  the  afternoon,  where  it  was  eaten  by  the  stock.  A  load  was  car- 
ried to  a  sm.all  lot  near  the  barn  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  and  the 
stock  were  turned  in  the  following  morning  after  the  cows  were  milked, 
where  the  fodder  was  eaten  up  clean.  In  this  way  it  was  all  fed  out  green, 
being  a  little  wilted. 

The  product  of  two  acres  and  about  thirty-two  rods  fed  twenty  coics  i?i 
milk^  or  in  calf  dry^  one  heifer  over  two  years  old,  two  stock  bulls,  grown, 
and  five  spring  calves,  for  seven  weeks  and  five  days.  This  was  all  the 
green  food  ray  stock  had  for  that  time,  except  what  they  could  pick  up 
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from  a  pasture  burned  up,  in  which  they  had  run  during  the  season.  In 
five  days  after  feeding  on  corn-fodder,  my  cows  increased  their  milk  one 
can  full,  or  ten  quarts.  I  did  not  test  the  quality  of  the  milk  by  my  lac- 
tometer ;  but  1  presume  it  was  equally  as  rich  as  from  grass.  I  am  a 
pretty  good  livi7tg  lacio??ieter,  as  I  take  about  three  tumblers  full  of  milk, 
as  a  substitute  for  tea,  every  day,  and  I  pronounce  it  as  rich  from  corn- 
fodder  as  from  grass. 

I  am  satisfied,  most  fully,   that  the  corn-fodder,   taken   from  2^%\ 
acres  was  equal  to  15  tons  of  the  very  best  of  EngUsh  hay.) 

Excuse  this  tax  on  your  patience,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

GEO.  RANDALL. 


29 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 


•ay  Ffojn  the  Cultivator. 

TEE  CULTURE  OF  THE  SWEET  POTATO. 

The  sweet  TpotSiio  {Convolvulus  batatas)  was  introduced  into  England 
previous  to  the  Irish  potato,  and  was  in  those  days  supposed  to  possess  the 
quaUties  of  restoring  decayed  vigor  to  the  human  frame  ;  and  consequently- 
more  frequently  found  in  the  shop  of  the  confectioner,  than  in  the  larder  of 
the  cook.  It  is  a  native  both  of  Spain  and  the  Canary  islands,  and  was,  as 
an  edible,  in  such  bad  repute  that  the  renowned  Evelyn^  in  his  work  on 
gardening,  as  early  as  the  year  1699,  recommends  that  potatoes  should  be 
planted  in  the  worst  ground.  We  are  glad  that  we  Uve  in  an  age  and  country 
where  we  can  say,  plant  sweet  potatoes  in  your  best  land;  though  in  all 
probability,  in  the  days  of  the  author  above  quoted,  the  promise  of  this 
root  was  such  that  it  held  forth  no  inducements  to  the  cultivator ;  and  cer- 
tainly time  has  shown  that  England's  climate  and  soil  have  proved  uncon- 
genial to  its  improvement.  There  are  many,  even  in  our  southern  country, 
at  this  day,  who  take  his  advice,  and  neglect  this  crop  ;  from  the  sole  fact, 
perhaps,  that  they  themselves  are  not  fond  of  potatoes,  not  consulting  the 
tastes  of  voracious  hogs  and  cows,  who,  squealing  and  lowing  for  corn  and 
hay,  would  be  happily  regaled  with  a  satisfactory  meal  from  the  potato 
pile. 

In  the  south,  we  regard  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato  as 
an  easy  attainment.  It  delights  in  a  sandy,  rather  light,  deep,  and  well- 
stirred  soil,  which  must  be  located  on  a  dry  sub  soil,  though  in  some  in- 
stances we  have  seen  good  potatoes  raised  on  clay  lands.  A  moist  atmos- 
phere, the  temperature  of  which  is  warm,  appears  most  conducive  to  the 
early  growth  and  pleasant  flavor  of  the  sweet  potato. 

From  its  great  use  in  culinary  concerns,  it  deserves  more  attention  at 
the  hands  ot  our  southern  planters  than  it  has  as  yet  received.  The  cli- 
mate  south  of  36  degrees  has  been  found  admirably  adapted  to  its  sjrowth  ; 
and  no  crop  can  be  planted  which  will  yield  more  to  the  acre.  The  fine 
effect  which  they  give  when  fed  to  milch  cows,  should  make  it  a  favorite 
with  all  who  delight  in  good  milk  and  butter.  When  dried  in  a  brick  oven, 
they  furnish  the  material  for  making  a  delightful  and  wholesome  beverage 
in  the  shape  of  potato  beer.  The  sweet  potato  also  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
the  vegetable  food  of  slaves  in  the  southern  States  during  the  vv^inter  months ; 
and  though  they  are  generally  cultivated  as  a  provision  crop  by  most  plant- 
ers on  almost  every  plantation,  the  negroes  cultivate  thenj  in  the  ground 
which  is  allotted  to  them  for  their  own  private  use.  Such  is  the  partiality 
of  the  plantation  negroes  for  potatoes  as  an  article  of  food,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
season  for  digging  arrives,  they  prefer  an  allowance  of  this  root  to  any  of 
the  cereal  grains.  Indeed,  it  seems  they  were  relished  by  our  revolutionary 
ancestry ;  for  when  an  embassy  was  sent,  by  the  British  commander  at 
Charleston,  to  General  Marion,  in  his  swamp  encampment,  that  chivalrous 
commander,  with  his  characteristic  hospitality,  invited  the  royalist  to  dine 
with  him.  The  table  was  arranged  ;  when  he  found  ^'  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl  " 
to  consist  of  sweet  potatoes  alone.    He  straightway  returned  to  the  British 
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quarters,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  con- 
-quer  men  who  could  fight  for  liberty  on  such  fare  as  roasted  potatoes. 
Mr.  John  B.  White,  a  talented  and  gifted  son  of  Carolina,  has  made  this 
scene  the  subject  of  a  national  painting,  which  stands  high  in  the  world  of 
art.  In  this  picture  the  negro  seems  delighted  more  at  the  style  in  which 
his  potatoes  were  roasted,  than  at  the  amazed  countenance  of  the  lory  officer. 

To  the  negro  the  potato  is  a  blessing  ;  for,  to  the  known  improvidence 
>and  carelessness  of  this  race  it  is  particularly  adapted,  as  it  requires  no  culi- 
nary skill  to  make  it  both  edible  and  palatable,  simple  roasting  in  the  ashes 
being  the  best  preparation  the  cook  can  givQ  them.     It  is  frequently  pre- 
fpared  for  the  table  by  baking,  and  makes  good  custards,  puddings,  and  pies  ; 
*the  latter  equalling  rhubarb  pies,  and  made  much  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  previous  culture,  the  land  should  be 
manured.  My  father,  Mr.  John  Summer,  who  has  always  been  successful 
in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  observes  the  rule  to  manure  broadcast ;  and  for 
^this  purpose,  has  prepared  in  the  farmyard  a  compost,  made  by  hauling  in 
oak  leaves,  which,  with  the  admixture  of  the  manure  of  horses  and  cattle, 
furnishes  the  proper  material ;  and  this,  when  sufficiently  rotted,  is  spread 
broadcast  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  general  plan,  however,  in  the 
south,  and  that  which  is  considered  easiest,  is  to  cow-pen  the  ground  in- 
tended for  potatoes,  late  in  the  summer.  When  the  latter  plan  is  followed, 
it  should  be  continued  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  followed 
with  frequent  ploughings,  so  that  the  manure  deposited  may  not  evaporate, 
*or  be  washed  away  by  rains.  Plough  up  the  land  very  deep  in  January,  to 
which  we  would  recommend  a  sub-soiling  to  those  who  have  the  proper 
implement.  Plough  again  in  February,  and  in  March  repeat  with  a  like 
ploughing  ;  immediately  after  which  bed  up  the  land,  with  a  suitable  plough, 
four  feet  wide  :  upon  these  beds  drop  the  potato  slips,  six  or  seven  inches 
apart,  covering  them  with  a  hoe,  one  and  a  half  inch  deep,  with  good 
mellow  soil. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  future  crop.  This  mode  of  planting  in  beds  is  usually 
termed  ridging ;  and  simply  to  cross  the  beds  into  equal  squares  with  their 
width,  we  can  form  potato  hills  by  drawing  up  the  corners  of  the  squares 
with  a  hoe.  We  have  tried  both  hills  and  ridges,  and  have  no  preference  ; 
though  the  soil,  when  planted  in  hills,  is  most  likely  to  be  washed  away  by 
heavy  rains.  From  three  to  four  slips  should  be  planted  in  the  hill.  As 
.^oon  as  the  slips  begin  to  sprout,  the  ridges  or  hills  should  be  scraped  off 
with  the  hoe,  which  will  enable  the  young  plants  to  come  up  readily ;  and 
immediately  after  they  have  appeared  above  ground,  the  beds  should  be 
ploughed  down  carefully,  and  the  ploughing  to  be  performed  as  close  to  the 
plants  as  they  will  bear,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  parent  slip.  This  will  yield 
to  the  young  plants  that  warmth  which  is  so  much  desired  in  this  culture, 
and  potatoes  thus  cultivated  will  stand  the  summer  droughts  better  than 
those  which  have  been  cultivated  otherwise.  Frequent  ploughings,  with  a 
few  times  hoeing,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  until  the  vines  attain  a  length 
which  interferes  wkh  the  ploughing,  at  which  period  the  ridges  and  hills 
should  be  drawn  up  with  the  hoe,  fuller  than  they  were  originally,  and  ia 
such  a  manner  that  they  should  be  hollow  at  top.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  draw  any  soil  on  the  vines  ;  and  therefore,  whilst  drawing  up 
the  beds  they  should  be  gently  raised  by  the  hands.  Just  before  the  vines 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  beds,  a  plough  should  be  run  twice  through  the  rows, 
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in  order  to  give  them  mellow  earth  to  root  in.  This  will  serve  to  sustain 
the  vines  in  extreme  drought ;  and  as  the  leaves  are  almost  the  only  organs 
which  feed  tuberous  roots,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  an  abandonment 
of  the  practice  of  topping  potatoes,  or  of  tearing  the  vines  with  a  plough, 
and  particularly  the  practice  of  making  a  calf  pasture  of  the  potato  patch 
late  in  summer. 

Potatoes  for  planting  should  always  be  raised  from  cuttings,  as  they  are 
generally  more  succulent,  and  vegetate  better  in  the  spring  than  those 
which  are  raised  from  small  potatoes  ;  and  hence  large  potatoes,  bringing 
istouter  plants,  are  preferable  to  very  small  slips. 

The  product  per  acre  may  be  variously  estimated.  From  two  to  three 
hundred  bushels  are  commonly  produced.  My  father  has  raised  upwards 
of  live  hundred  bushels  of  good  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  from  two  to  three 
hundred  bushels  has  been  an  average  crop  with  him.  They  were  of  the 
dark  mottled  variety  usually  called  the  Spanish  potato,  which,  for  a  general 
crop,  we  consider  best,  though  any  and  every  sort  should  be  cultivated, 
which  are  regarded  of  good  quality ;  and,  as  there  are  perhaps  more  than 
twenty  approved  varieties,  we  are  not  advocates  of  any  particular  one. 
The  yams  suit  a  sandy  location,  whilst  the  dark  Spanish  would  succeed  bet- 
ter on  clay  soils.  There  are  several  varieties  with  a  red  skin,  which  are 
much  esteemed  by  some.  The  variety  known  as  the  "Bermuda"  are  per- 
haps the  best  early  variety,  and  for  this  reason  a  portion  of  the  crop  should  be 
planted  of  them,  or  some  other  favorite  early  variety.  There  appears  to 
be  only  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  yam,  the  yellow  and  white.  Both 
should  be  cultivated  by  putting  the  slips  in  a  bed,  and  drawing  the  sprouts 
as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  and  planting  them  in  ridges.  In  this 
"way,  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  slips  are  required  of  this  variety* 
For  all  other  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato,  we  would  advise  to  plant  the 
Toot  itself.  The  yam  is  easier  preserved  during  winter,  and  late  in  spring 
is  of  better  flavor  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

My  friend,  Colonel  R.  F.  W.  Allston,  of  Georgetown,  during  the  past 
season,  tried  an  experiment,  which,  as  it  is  new,  and  upon  the  whole  has 
succeeded  admirably,  I  will  notice  here.  The  land  was  laid  off  in  beds 
four  feet  apart,  and  upon  these  the  seed  were  planted,  by  laying  them  on 
the  level  ground  eight  inches  apart,  and  covered  over  with  "  tailings,"  (the 
straw,  &c.,  blown  off  in  winnowing  rice,)  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  drought  of  the  past  spring,  the  stand  proved  a  very 
bad  one  ;  the  sprouts  appearing  at  the  distance  of  one,  two,  and  three  feet 
apart.  The  prospect,  he  says,  for  a  crop,  was  very  meagre  until  the  month 
of  July,  when  the  plants  which  were  standing  grew  off  with  a  vigor  quite 
Temarkable.  In  consequence  of  the  drought  a  little  earth  was  drawn  upon 
the  beds  once,  and  the  grass  which  showed  itself  was  once  picked  off. 
The  potatoes  were  taken  up  the  second  week  in  November,  and  they  yielded 
283  bushels  of  excellent  roots  to  the  acre,  several  of  which  were  exhibited 
-at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  weighing  from 
four  to  six  pounds.     They  were  yams. 

Our  plan  for  preserving  potatoes  is  simple.  A  circular  bed  is  formed  8  or 
10  feet  m  diameter  ;  this  is  raised  a  foot  above  the  surrounding  surface  to 
insure  its  being  dry ;  on  which  we  place  dry  pine,  straw,  cornstalks,  or 
pine  bark  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  we  set  upright  a  plank  tube,  with  a  great 
number  of  holes  bored  in  the  sides  ;  around  this  tube  the  potatoes  are  piled 
up  until  the  cone  is  completed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube^ 
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when  they  are  covered  up  with  cornstalks,  pine,  straw,  «fec.,  and  lastly  with 
earth  five  or  six  inches  thick.  The  tube  may  be  closed  in  frosty  weather 
by  a  wisp  ot  straw.  During  mild  weather  it  should  be  opened  in  order  ta 
allow  the  heated  air  arising  from  decayed  or  bruised  potatoes  to  escape. 
With  this,  and  the  addition  of  a  temporary  shelter,  we  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  potatoes  during  the  winter. 

We  unhesitatingly  recommend  that  the  same  land  be  planted  in  potatoes 
each  succeeding  year,  believing  that  the  culture  of  this  crop  adapts  the  soil 
for  the  increased  reproduction  of  the  root,  and  that  the  covering  of  the  vines, 
when  potatoes  are  gathered,  restores  to  the  soil  a  larger  supply  of  nutrition 
than  is  consumed  by  the  production  of  the  crop. 

WM.  SUMMER. 

Pom  ARIA,  S.  C,  December  18,  1844. 


The  sweet  potato. — Our  planting  friends  will  find  in  the  following  arti- 
cle,  which  we  extract  from  the  "  Vicksburg  Constitutionalist,"  much  val- 
uable information  relative  to  the  above  named  common  and  useful  vege- 
table : 

"  We  do  not  knew  a  more  valuable  edible  plant,  root,  or  vegetable,  thaa 
fhe  sweet  potatoe  ;  its  productiveness  is  really  astonishing — wonderful.  Iti 
soil  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  we  have  heard  of  1 ,500  bushels  being 
housed  from  one  acre ;  we  have  known  over  800  saved  to  the  acre  re- 
peatedly;  and  we  have  evidence  of  1,200  bushels  beino^  carefully  measured 
from  one  acre  of  a  field  of  ten,  to  decide  a  bet,  many  years  since.  There 
is  no  difliculty  in  keeping  ihemn ow  nearly  all  the  year;  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty  or  extra  labor  in  the  cultivation.  Plants  are  easily  saved  and  kept, 
and  one  bushel  is  quite  enough  to  plant  an  acre. 

'^Tiie  best  soil  for  sweet  potatoes  is  rich,  loose,  and  new :  stiff  clay  does 
not  suit  them.  Deep  ploi^ghing  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  for  every  other 
agricultural  production.  Let  the  beds  be  made  just  four  feet  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  furrows  between;  throw  the  earth  up  with  a  heavy  plough  as 
high  as  possible,  and  then  the  hoe  labor  will  be  light ;  make  the  ridges 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  do  not  make  them  before  your  plants  are  nearly 
ready  to  set,  otherwise  they  may  become  soddy  or  hardened.  The  plants 
are  often  placed  immediately  in  the  ridges ;  this  plan  may  do  very  well 
when  you  have  seed  in  abundance  to  plant  and  replant ;  but  we  think  it 
best  to  bed  the  plantings  in  rich  mellow  soil,  ele'j^ated  so  as  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter off,  and  narrow  enough  to  draw  sprouts  v/ithout  trampling  them. 
When  they  put  forth  a  leaf  or  two  they  are  ready  to  place  in  the  ridges, 
which  must  be  done  in  rainy  or  moist  weather ;  and  the  earlier  after  there 
is  no  danger  of  frost,  the  better.  In  this  State  the  plantings  may  be  bedded 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  any  time  in  March,  and  the  ridges  prepared 
as  soon  as  the  sprouts  begin  to  appear  handsomely.  They  must  be  kept 
clean  to  secure  a  good  crop;  carefully  weeded,  and  the  grass  and  weeds 
kept  from  the  whole  field.  After  the  vines  begin  to  run,  then  draw  the  soil 
well  upon  the  ridges  ag^in  ;  first  ploughing  carefully  between.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes sell  readily  in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  There  is  no  better  food 
for  man  or  beast.  The  best  of  the  various  descriptions  is  called,  in  Missis- 
sippi, yam ;  in  North  Carolina  it  is  well  known  as  the  pumpkin  Spanish* 
The  medicinal  quality  is  valuable  and  important.     When  properly  baked^ 
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they  are  very  sweet.  Children  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  they  are  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  the  'summer  complaint.'  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and. 
hogs  eat  them  greedily  and  fatten  upon  them.  Negroes  are  always  hapfy- 
when  they  have  a  plenty  of  '•sweet  taters^ — and  negro  children  never 
want  any  thing  else.  With  the  least  attention  properly  given,  400  bushels 
to  the  acre  can  be  produced  ;  value  them  at  forty  cents,  (less  than  they  ever 
have  been  sold  for,)  and  you  have  $160  for  one  acre,  which  in  cotton  is  not 
worth  over  $20.  Sweet  potatoes  cannot  be  raised  north  ;  and  our  steam- 
boats can  find  markets  up  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  for  tens  of. 
thousands  of  bushels." 


VESTAL'S  METHOD  OF  CULTIVATING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Directions  for  sprouting  sweet  potatoes. — First:  In  a  bed  of  earth,  make 
a  box  by  setting  boards  or  planks  edgewise  on  the  ground,  and  put  in  of 
good  stable  manure  about  a  foot  in  depth,  over  which  spread  good  rich 
earth  to  the  depth  of  two  inches ;  upon  this  lay  the  potatoes  so  near  as  al- 
most to  touch  each  other,  and  cover  them  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches^ 
deep  with  good  loose  earth.  If  the  nights  are  cold,  this  bed  must  be  care- 
fully and  seasonably  covered  with  straw,  or  some  other  warm  covering,  tOv 
keep  the  potatoes  from  chilling  or  freezing.  Uncover  the  bed  the  next 
morning,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough.  If  at  any  time  the  bed 
become  too  dry,  water  it  in  the  evening  with  branch  or  rain  water ;  but  if 
well  or  spring  water  is  used,  it  should  have  stood  in  the  sun  during  the  day" 
preceding.  The  manure  put  in  the  box  should  be  horse  manure,  fresh, 
from  the  stable,  and  should  not  be  more  than  half  rotten  ;  for  if  wholly  rot- 
ten it  will  contain  no  heat,  and  of  course  will  not  warm  the  bed.  There 
is  danger  of  making  the  bed  too  warm,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  potatoes. 
To  find  if  the  bed  be  too  warm,  put  your  hand  into  it  some  distance  below 
the  surface.  If  you  find  it  to  be  too  warm,  cool  it  by  watering  it.  If  the 
manure  be  kept  very  wet,  it  will  not  heat ;  nor  will  it  heat  if  very  dry.  It 
ought  to  be  kept  moderately  moist,  in  order  that  the  heat  may  be  regular, 
and  of  the  proper  temperature.  It  may  be  kept  tolerably  wet  after  the 
plants  begin  to  come  up,  if  the  weather  is  warm.  When  the  plant  is  three 
inches  high,  it  will  do  to  set  in  the  ridge  or  hill. 

Directions  for  planting  and  raising  sweet  potatoes. — Put  two  plants  \n 
a  hill ;  set  them  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  make  the  top  of  the  hill  suffi- 
ciently  hollow  to  hold  about  a  pint  of  water.  Set  the  plant  a  little  deeper 
in  the  hill  than  it  was  in  the  hot  bed.  Do  not  wait  for  rain  in  order  to- 
plant.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  plant  them  in  the  evening,  and  put  about  a. 
pint  of  water  to  each  hiil ;  if  spying  or  well  water  is  used,  it  should  have 
stood  in  the  sun  the  day  preceding,  as  before  remarked.  It  is  better  to 
plant  in  a  dry  time  and  water  them,  than  when  the  ground  is  too  wet ;  for 
when  the  weather  becomes  dry,  the  ground  will  bake  and  retard  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  when  it  is  dry,  and  the 
planting  done  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  rain  ;  but  if  it  should  not  rain, . 
the  plant  should  be  watered.  The  plants  may  be  planted  in  ridges  ;  and 
v/hen  they  are  thus  planted,  place  them  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart. 
When  planted  in  hills,  put  two  sprouts  in  a  common  sized  hill — one  is  bet- 
ter than   three ;  if  the  hill  is  small,  one  is  better  than  two.     When  the: 
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patch  is  large  enough,  they  should  be  ploughed,  for  they  do  the  best  when 
thus  cultivated.  I  plough  mine  each  way  once,  and  sometimes  oftener. 
At  (he  first  ploughing,  I  scrape  the  weeds  and  grass  from  the  hills  and 
draw  a  little  loose  divi  round  the  plants  ;  draw  up  but  little  dirt  the  first 
time  you  work  them,  for  the  hills  will  warm  through  better  when  small. 
When  ploughed  the  last  time,  hill  them  up;  do  this  the  last  of  July  or 
trst  of  August.  If  the  vines  have  grown  across  the  furrows,  turn  ihem  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill ;  hoe  the  side  thus  left  bare ;  then  turn  them 
back  and  hoe  the  other  side ;  never  wind  the  vines  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill — it  will  prevent  the  sun  from  warming  it  as  much  as  requisite  to  the 
full  growth  of  the  potato.  The  vines  should  not  be  cut  oif ;  if  they  grow- 
very  rank,  I  pull  them  loose  from  the  ground  and  drop  them  down  again  ; 
this  is  to  prevent  the  little  sprouts  from  growing  and  incumbering  the  hill 
with  a  brood  of  small  stringy  potatoes.  I  prefer  this  mode  to  cutting  them 
off.  The  potatoes  are  not  hurt  by  a  light  frost  or  two  ;  they  should  be  dug 
as  soon  as  the  frost  kills  the  vines,  as  the  growth  of  the  potato  will  thea 
cease.     If  dug  before  much  rain  they  will  not  be  injured. 

If  any  person  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting  the  proper 
culture  of  the  sweet  potato,  if  they  will  call  on  me  at  my  residence,  I  will 
show  them  my  potato  ground,  and  give  all  further  information.  I  am  aware 
that  the  opinion  prevails  to  a  very  considerable  extent  that  the  sweet  po- 
tato can  only  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  the  southern  States  ;  but  I  am 
satisfied,  from  thorough  observation  and  experience,  that  this  opinion  is  er- 
roneous. Any  quality  of  soil  that  will  produce  good  corn  will  produce 
good  sw^eet  potatoes  ;  and  they  will  mature  in  any  climate  that  the  com- 
mon yellow  or  flint  corn  will.  If  the  weather  will  permit,  I  usually  com- 
mence planting  about  the  first  of  May,  and  I  have  raised  good  potatoes 
from  a  planting  the  last  of  June.  The  mode  of  sprouting  the  potato  in  ,a 
warm  bed  possesses  many  advantages  over  that  of  planting  them  in  the 
hill.  If  the  potato  is  planted  in  the  hill  before  the  earth  becomes  warmed 
by  the  sun,  they  will  rot ;  and  at  best,  it  will  take  some  three  or  four  times 
the  length  of  time  for  them  to  sprout  in  the  hill  that  it  would  in  the  waraa 
bed,  and  the  plant  can  be  ready  to  transplant  from  the  warm  bed  to  the 
hill  as  early  as  it  would  do  to  plant  the  potato,  by  which  some  three  or  four 
weeks'  (at  least)  saving  of  time  will  be  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
which  is  a  desideratum  that  is  all-important  in  a  climate  where  the  season 
is  short ;  and  furthermore,  by  this  means  a  peck  of  seed  may  be  made  to 
plant  at  least  ten  times  as  much  ground  as  it  would  if  originally  planted 
in  the  hill.  Some  persons,  when  they  take  the  plant  from  the  warm  bed, 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  potato  with  the  plant.  This  I  am  satisfied  is  an 
improper  mode,  as  the  portion  of  the  potato  set  in  the  hill  with  the  plant 
is  liable  to  sprout,  thereby  producing  in  the  same  hill  too  many  plants  and 
of  different  growths ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  great  many  small  and 
stringy  potatoes  are  produced,  and  none  of  the  potatoes  will  be  so  large  and 
fine  as  if  the  plant  alone  is  set  in  the  hill.  The  best  mode  to  remove  the 
plants  from  the  warm  bed,  when  they  become  large  enough,  is  to  take  the 
plant  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  close  to  the  ground,  pressing  on 
the  ground  with  the  other  hand  so  as  to  prevent  the  potato  from  being 
moved  in  its  bed  ;  then  pull  the  plant  directly  up  :  by  this  means  the  bed 
will  continue  to  produce  plants  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

It  has  been  contended  that  sweet  potatoes  will  only  grow  in  sandy 
ground,  but  I  have  proved  this  opinion  to  be  fallacious.     Ground  that  is 
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clayey,  and  even  hard,  will  produce  good  crops  of  them,  but  it  should  be 
manured.  The  best  way  to  manure  the  ground,  after  it  has  been  ploughed, 
and  if  cloddy  harrowed,  is  to  furrow  it  off  as  you  would  to  plant  corn  : 
then  take  and  put  a  good  shovelful  of  horse  manure  in  the  furrows  where 
they  cross,  then  make  your  hill  over  it ;  it  keeps  the  ground  loose  and 
warm,  and  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  the  potato.  Good  crops  of  po- 
tatoes may  be  raised  for  a  succession  of  years  off  of  the  same  piece  of 
ground. 

I  intend  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  quantity  of  "Seed,  with  which  I  can  sup- 
ply orders  from  almost  any  section  of  the  Union.  Persons  living  at  any 
great  distance  had  better  procure  seed  and  sprout  them  at  home  ;  but  from 
the  last  of  April  to  the  last  of  June,  1  expect  to  keep  on  hand,  at  my  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge  city,  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  a  supply  of  sprouts,  or 
plants,  sufficient  to  supply  all  demands.  They  can  be  sent  a  hundred 
miles  or  more,  and  grow  well.  Persons  sending  for  plants  should  send  a 
box  or  basket ;  a  half  bushel  basket  will  hold  a  thousand  or  more. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  as  it  regards 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  that  may  be  raised  on  a  given  piece  of  ground,  I 
have  taken  some  trouble  to  have  some  of  my  neighbors,  to  whom  I  had 
sold  plants,  to  measure  their  crops  and  the  ground  they  grew  on.  The  fol- 
lowing certificates  will  show  the  result.  Before  presenting  v»diich,  how- 
ever, 1  would  state  that  I  measured  the  crop  of  my  own  raising  the  present 
year,  and  the  ground  it  grew  on,  and  the  result  showed  a  yield  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  bushels  per  acre. 

Certificates, 

Cambridge  City,  December  18,  1844. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  the  present  year  I  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
from  seed  procured  from  Aaron  H.  Vestal,  of  this  place,  which  I  ascertained, 
by  measuring  the  ground  and  crop,  to  be  ^  yield  oi  four  hundred  and 
eighty  bushds  per  acre.  I  raised  a  crop  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  last 
year,  from  plants  which  I  procured  from  Mr.  Vestal,  that  surpassed,  both  in 
quantity  and  in  the  size  of  the  potato,  the  present  crop.  I  have  raised  the 
sweet  potato  in  the  Middle  district,  in  Kentucky,  and  have  seen  their  crops 
in  both  North  and  South  Carolina,  but  have  never  raised  or  seen  better  po- 
tatoes than  those  above  stated. 

BENJAMIN  BERRY. 

Cambridge  City,  December  iS,  1844. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  the  present  year  I  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes, 
on  quite  a  rough  piece  of  ground,  from  plants  obtained  from  Aaron  H.  Ves- 
tal, of  Cambridge  city,  which  produced  a  yield  of  three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen bushels  to  the  acre. 

JOHN  WERKING. 

Cambridge  City,  December  18,  1844. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  the  present  year 

from  plants  that  I  obtained  from  Aaron  H.  Vestal,  of  this  place.     I  did  not 

measure  the  crop,  but  I  should  judge  that  the  yield  was  not  short  of  three 

hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.     I  have  seen  the  best  crops  of  potatoes 
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that  are  raised  in  Maryland,  but  I  have  never  seen  finer  ones  than  those  I 
raised  this  year.  I  ate  potatoes  last  April  that  were  kept  over  winter  by 
Mr.  Yestal,  that  tasted  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  when  dug  from  the  hill.  I 
purchased  a  right  from  him  for  keeping  potatoes  through  the  winter,  and 
have  put  up  my  crop  as  it  directs.  So  far  my  potatoes  have  kept  well,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Vestal's  mode  of  cultivating  and 
keeping  the  sweet  potatoe  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one  that  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  community. 

WILLIAM  CONWELL. 

Charlottesville,  Hancock  Co.^  January  1,  1845. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  I  raised  sweet  potatoes  from  sprouts  procured 
from  A.  H.  Yestal,  of  Cambridge  city,  Indiana,  and  after  measuring  the 
ground  and  the  yield  of  potatoes,  find  that  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  bushels  per  acre,  I  also  have  purchased  from  him  a 
right  to  keep  sweet  potatoes  through  the  winter  ;  and  on  this  day  the  pota- 
toes are  as  fresh  and  as  good  as  when  first  dug  from  the  ground.  I  have 
upwards  of  one  hundred  bushels  that  I  am"  keeping  over,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept. 

HENRY  LEHMAN. 


From  the  ladiana  Farmer  and  Gardener, 
POTATO  CROP. 

The  potato  crop  has  never  been  as  much  attended  to  in  this  region  as  in 
New  York  and  New  England.  We  believe,  however,  that  its  value  is  be- 
coming apparent,  and  that  potatoes  v/ill  be  produced  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  hitherto.  Reserving  some  remarks  of  our  own  to  a  future  num- 
ber, we  insert  the  methods  of  cultivation  employed  by  eminent  cultivators. 

Spurriefs  method  of  cultivation. — '•  Be  careful,"  says  he,  "to  procure 
some  good  sets ;  that  is,  to  pick  a  quantity  of  the  best  kind  of  potatoes  per- 
fectly sound  and  of  a  tolerable  large  size  ;  these  are  to  ba  prepared  for  plant- 
ing  by  cutting  each  root  into  two,  three,  and  more  pieces,  minding  particu- 
larly that  each  piece  be  furnished  with  at  least  one  or  two  eyes,  which  is 
sufficient.  Being  thus  prepared,  they  are  to  be  planted  in  rows  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  distance  ;  if  they  are  to  be  ploughed  between,  they  must 
not  be  less  than  three  feet,  and  if  four  feet  apart  the  more  eligible." 

"  The  best  method  I  have  found  by  experience  is  to  make  a  trench  either 
with  the  spade  or  plough,  about  five  inches  deep,  and  putting  long  dung  or 
straw  at  the  bottom,  and  laying  the  sets  on  it  at  their  proper  distances, 
which  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart,  covering  them  with  mould.  They 
must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds." 

Mr.  Knights  plan. — "He  recommends  the  planting  of  whole  potatoes, 
and  those  only  which  are  of  fine  medium  size — none  to  be  of  less  weight 
than  four  ounces.  The  early  sorts,  and,  indeed,  all  which  seldom  attain  a 
'greater  height  than  two  feet,  are  to  be  planted  about  four  or  five  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  centre  from  centre,  the  crown  ends  upwards,  the  rows  to 
be  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  asunder.  The  late  potatoes,  which 
produce  a  haulm  above  three  feet  in  height,  are  to  be  planted  five  or  six 
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inches  apart,  centre  from  centre,  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  asunder.  The  po- 
tatoes to  point  north  and  south,  and  to  be  well  manured." 

Makenzie^s plan. — "  Work  the  ground  until  it  is  completely  reduced  and 
free  from  root  weeds.  Three  ploughings,  with  frequent  harrowings  and 
rollings,  are  necessary  in  both  cases,  before  the  land  is  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion. When  this  is  accomplished,  form  the  drills ;  place  the  manure  in  the 
drills,  plant  above  it,  reverse  the  drills  for  covering  it  and  the  seed,  then  har- 
row the  drills  in  length. 

"It  is  not  advantageous  to  cut  the  seed  into  small  slips ;  for  the  strength 
of  the  stem  at  the  outset  depends  in  direct  proportion  to  the  vigor  and  power 
of  the  seed  plant.  The  seed  plant,  therefore,  ought  to  be  large — rarely 
smaller  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  potato ;  and  if  the  seed  is  of  small  size^ 
one-half  of  the  potato  may  be  profitably  used.  At  all  events,  rather  err  in 
giving  over-large  seed  than  in  making  it  too  small;  because,  by  the  first 
error,  no  great  loss  can  ever  be  sustained  ;  whereas,  by  the  other,  ^  feeble^ 
and  late  crop  may  be  the  consequence.  When  the  seed  is  properly  cut,  it 
requires  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  weight  of  potatoes,  from  twelve  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  bushels,  where  the  rows  are  at  twenty-seven  inches  distance ; 
but  this  generally  depends  greatly  upon  the  size  of  the  potatoes  used.  If 
they  are  large,  a  greater  weight  may  be  required ;  but  the  extra  quantity 
will  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  superiority  of  the  crop,  which  large  seed 
usually  produces.     Plant  early  in  May." 

Barnum^s  plan, — "  Plough  deep  and  pulverize  well  by  thoroughly  har- 
rowing ;  manure  with  compost,  decomposed  vegetables,  or  barn-yard  ma- 
nure ;  the  latter  is  preferable.  When  coarse  or  raw  manure  is  used,  it  must 
be  spread  and  ploughed  in  immediatelyo  Stiff  clay  soil  should  always  be 
ploughed  the  fall  previous.  Lay  your  land  in  drills  twenty-seven  inches 
apart,  with  a  small  plough,  calculated  for  turning  a  deep  narrow  furrow, 
running  north  and  south  ;  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  drills  two  inches  of 
well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  or  its  equivalent,  then  drop  your  potatoes,  if 
of  the  common  size,  or  what  is  more  important,  that  they  retain  the  usual 
quantity  of  eyes  ;  if  more,  they  should  be  cut  to  prevent  too  many  stalks 
shooting  up  together;  put  a  single  potato  in  the  drills  or  trenches  ten 
inches  apart;  the  first  should  remain  uncovered  until  the  second  one  is  de- 
posited, to  place  them  diagonally  in  the  drills,  which  wiiyifford  more  space 
between  the  potatoes  one  way  than  if  laid  at  right  angles  in  the  rows.  The 
covering  may  be  performed  with  a  hoe,  first  hauling  in  the  furrow  raised 
on  each  side  the  drill ;  then  carefully  take  from  the  centre  of  the  space  the 
soil  to  finish  the  covering  to  the  depth  of  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches. 
By  taking  the  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  space  on  either  side  to  the  width 
of  three  inches,  it  will  leave  a  drain  of  six  inches  in  the  centre  of  the  space^ 
and  a  hill  of  fourteen  inches  in  width  gently  descending  from  the  drill  to 
the  drain  ;  the  width  and  depth  of  the  drill  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
plant  against  any  injurious  effects  of  a  scorching  sun  or  drenching  rain. 
The  drains  in  the  centre  will  at  all  times  be  found  sufficient  to  pass  off  the 
surplus  water. 

"  When  the  plant  makes  its  appearance  above  the  surface,  the  following 
mixture  may  be  used  :  for  each  acre  take  one  bushel  of  plaster  and  two 
bushels  good  ashes,  and  sow  it  broadcast  as  even  as  possible.  A  moist  day 
is  preferable  for  this  operation ;  for  want  of  it,  a  still  evening  will  do. 

"  The  operation  of  hilling  should  be  performed  once^  and  once  only.,  dur- 
ing the  season  ;  if  repeated  after  the  potato  is  formed,  it  will  cause  young; 
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shoots  to  spring  np,  which  retards  the  growth  of  the  potato  and  diminishes- 
its  size.  If  weeds  spring  up  at  any  time,  they  should  be  kept  down  by  the 
hand  or  hoe,  which  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  growth  of  the  stalk. 

"My  manner  of  hoeing  or  hilling  is  not  to  haul  in  the  earth  from  the 
space  between  the  hills  or  rows,  but  to  bring  on  fresh  earth  sufficient  to 
raise  the  hill  around  the  plant  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  ;  in  a  wet 
season,  the  lesser  quantity  will  be  sufficient ;  in  a  dry  one,  the  larger  will 
not  be  found  too  much.  The  substance  for  this  purpose  may  consist  of  the 
scrapings  of  ditches  or  filtliy  streets,  or  the  earth  from  a  barn-yard  that  re- 
quires levelling.  Where  convenient,  it  may  be  taken  from  swamps,  marshes,. 
or  the  beds  and  banks  of  rivers  or  small  sluggish  streams  at  low  water.  If 
planted  on  a  clay  soil,  fresh  loam  taken  at  any  depth  from  the  surface,  even 
if  it  partakes  largely  of  fine  sand,  will  be  found  an  excellent  top-dressings 
U  planted  on  a  loamy  soil,  the  earth  taken  from  clay  pits,  clay,  or  slaty 
soil,  will  answer  a  valuable  purpose  ;  in  fact  there  are  but  few  farms  in  the 
country  but  what  may  be  furnished  with  some  suitable  substance  for  top- 
dressing,  if  sought  for.  The  hoeing  and  hilling  may  be  performed  with 
facility  by  the  aid  of  a  horse  and  cart,  the  horse  travelling  in  the  centre  of 
a  space  between  the  drills,  the  cart-wheels  occupying  the  two  adjoining 
ones,  thereby  avoiding  any  disturbance  or  injury  to  the  growing  plants." 

Mr.  Barnum's  method  attracted  great  attention  at  the  east,  from  the  fact 
that  he  actually  raised  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre  !  When  this  was  first  published,  it  was  received  with, 
great  incredulity ;  calls  were  made  for  the  method  of  cultivation,  which 
drew  forth  an  elaborate  article  from  Mr.  B.,  of  which  the  above  is  but  a, 
morsel.  It  afterwards  was  stated,  and  the  most  authentic  and  unquestion- 
able evidence  adduced  in  proof,  that  Mr.  Barnum  raised,  upon  experiment,, 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre.  Now  although 
the  labor  and  the  great  amount  of  seed  required  would  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  acres  of  land  thus,  yet  it  is  worth  a  trial  in  a  small  way* 
and  if  one  acre  can  be  made  to  produce  one  thousand  bushels,  it  will  be  as 
much  as  is  usually  dug  from  five  acres ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the. 
labor  and  seed  for  five  acres  are  not  more  than  that  required  by  Mr.  B.'s 
method  for  one.     [Ed.  Ind.  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Mr.  A.  Robinsofi^s  jjlan. — He  says:  "If  I  plant  low  ground,  I  plough 
my  ground  in  beds  in  a  different  direction  for  the  water  to  drain  off,  then 
harrow  lengthwise  of  the  furrows  and  small  lands.  Havinsr  a  number  of 
them,  side  and  side,  I  take  a  light  sharp  horse-harrow,  and  harrow  cross- 
wise of  the  beds,  which  pulverizes  the  ground  and  fits  it  well  for  planting^, 
leaving  a  small  space  between  the  rows,  which  answers  for  two  purposes^ 
one  for  a  guide  for  the  rows  for  dropping:  this  is  done  by  dropping  in  the 
middle  of  the  tracks  of  the  harrow,  which  is  easily  and  correctly  performed 
by  any  small  boy.  It  also  serves  completely  to  fill  up  all  cracks  or  holes,, 
the  seed  lying  fair  and  easy.  I  then  drop  my  manure  direcdy  over  the 
seed  potatoes,  and  when  covered  up,  the  seed  is  safe  from  inundation,  by- 
being  some  inches  above  the  surrounding  surface  ;  the  seed  lies  warm  un- 
der this  manure;  the  rains  drain  into  the  middle  furrows.  1  plant  three 
feet  disjlance.  It  takes  the  most  of  the  surface  that  is  pulverized  to  cover 
the  potatoes  ;  and  by  the  time  they  are  twice  well  hoed,  my  hills  are  as  I 
want  them  to  be.  They  naturally  rise  high  above  the  surface  in  the  form* 
of  a  sugar  loaf;  this  hill  is  to  turn  off  heavy  rains,  and  it  naturally  keeps 
the  potatoes  from  being  too  moist,  and  they  are  oftea  injured  thereby.     I 
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have  found  tliat  three  feet  each  way  is  the  m6st  proper  distance  to  insure  a 
good  crop.  1  plant  three  conrimon  sized  potatoes  in  the  hill ;  it  is  no  use  to 
cut  them ;  if  cat  soiali,  the  vines  come  up  small  and  weak,  grow  fast,  and 
fall  down." 

The  following  method  we  take  from  an  able  writer  in  the  Louisville 
Journal,  signing  himself  Grazier  : 

"  The  ground  selected  for  potatoes  should  be  dry,  where  no  surface  water 
will  rest.  It  should  be  rich ;  if  not  naturally  so,  it  must  be  made  so  by  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  good  manure.  It  should  be  ploughed  twice,  and  at 
least  twelve  inches  deep.  After  the  first  ploughing,  it  should  be  harrowed 
and  cross  harrowed  ;  and,  after  the  second  ploughing,  harrowed  again ; 
and  if  not  very  friable  and  free  from  clods,  it  should  then  be  rolled.  The 
mould  cannot  be  too  fine,  as  on  the  depth  of  the  ploughing  and  fineness  of 
the  earth  depend  the  retention  of  that  moisture  so  indispensable  to  the 
health  and  maturing  of  all  bulbous  roots  in  particular.  The  ground  thus 
prepared  should  then  be  opened  off  in  drills,  three  feet  from  the  centre  of 
one  to  the  centre  of  the  other,  and,  if  practicable,  running  north  and  south. 
When  opened,  if  manure  is  to  be  applied,  it  must  then  be  hauled  in  carts. 
The  horse  going  down  between  the  drills,  the  bed  of  the  cart  will  cover  two 
drills,  where  the  manure  can  be  pulled  out  at  intervals,  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient not  only  for  the  two  drills  described,  but  for  one  on  each  side  in  ad- 
dition ;  all  of  which  one  hand,  foUov/ing  with  a  fork,  can  easily  distribute 
and  spread  in  the  four  drills. 

"  This  done,  the  ground  is  ready  for  the  seed.  I  shall  first  describe  the 
whole  of  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  necessary,  and  then  speak  of  the 
seed  and  its  preparation  separately.  The  seed  should  be  dropped  in  the 
manure,  twelve  inches  apart ;  and  as  quickly  as  a  drill  is  planted,  the  plough 
■should  follow  and  cover  it  in.  The  double  mould-board  plough,  which  is 
the  proper  implement  for  the  business,  will  cover  two  drills  by  going  once 
up  and  once  down  the  field;  if  the  single  mould  board  plough  is  used,  it 
will  of  course  cover  but  one  drill  by  the  same  operation.  When  your 
ground  is  thus  gone  over,  your  land  will  ail  be  in  high  drills,  and  can  rest 
so  for  about  one  week,  when  you  must  take  a  two-horse  harrow,  and  har- 
row your  drills  across^  leaving  your  field  as  level  as  before  your  drills  were 
opened.  There  is  no  danger,  as  some  would  suppose,  of  disturbing  your 
seed.  In  a  few  days,  when  you  can  see  your  plants  distmctly  above  ground, 
from  one  end  of  your  drills  to  the  other,  you  must  take  your  one-horse 
plough,  and  go  up  and  down  each  drill,  running  the  land  side  of  your 
plough  as  close  to  the  plant  on  each  side  as  you  safely  can,  throwing^  the 
earth  away  from  it,  which  operation  will  leave  your  field  in  raised  drills 
between  your  plants.  In  a  fiw  days  after  this,  you  take  your  double  mould- 
board  plough,  and  go  down  the  centre  of  the  blank  drills,  covermg  all  your 
plants  nearly  out  of  sight,  observing  as  you  go  along  that  the  weight  of 
earth  is  thrown  against  and  not  on  the  plants.  Then,  in  some  days  after, 
when  your  plants  are  well  over  the  top  of  your  drills,  take  your  scuffle — 
an  implement  not  unlike  your  cultivatior  in  this  country,  and  for  which 
the  cultivator  can  be  substituted — and  go  over  your  whole  field  between  the 
drills,  giving  the  earth  a  good  stirring,  and  not  be  afraid  of  encroachiiig  a 
little  at  each  side  on  the  drill.  At  this  stage,  a  boy  should  follow  the  scuf- 
iile,  and  pull  up  any  weeds  that  appear  on  the  top  or  sides  of  the  drills.  In. 
a  few  days  after  this,  when  your  plants  are  strong  and  well  up,  you  go 
down  the  centre  between  the  drills,  with  your  double  mould- board  plough, 
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the  wings  well  apart,  and  throw  the  earth  well  up  to  the  plants.  This 
must  sometimes  finish  the  cultivation,  if  the  vines  have  spread  and  are 
closed  too  much,  but  generally  the  vines  will  allow  it,  and  the  crop  be 
much  benefited  by  one  more  scuffling;  but  this  time  take  particular  care 
not  to  disturb  the  drill  at  the  bottom,  as  the  bulbs  are  now  forming  and 
spreading;  then  gently  run  your  doub'e  mould-board  plough  through  the 
whole  field  again,  narrowing  the  wings  of  it,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
adding  the  earth,  and  compressing  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  where  the 
bulbs  are  forming,  rather  than  throwing  it  up  to  the  stalk  at  top,  where 
there  is  sufiicient  already.     This  finishes  the  cultivation. 

"  To  prepare  the  seed,  you  must  select  well  shaped,  even  potatoes,  not  too 
small  nor  too  large.  Cut  them,  leaving  one  good  eye  at  least  to  every  set ; 
prepare  them  from  two  to  three  weeks,  at  least,  before  you  plant ;  and  each 
day  as  you  cut,  roll  your  sets  in  pulverized  lime,  and  spread  them  on  the 
barn  floor  to  dry ;  when  dry,  heap  them  in  a  corner  till  taken  out  to  plant. 
If  this  plan  is  pursued,  and  the  ground  selected  and  prepared  as  directed, 
you  may  rest  satisfied  that  so  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  invariable,  and 
that  like  effects  follow  like  causes,  as  sure  will  a  good  and  sound  crop  of 
potatoes  be  produced  in  this  climate,  with  no  variation  in  the  result  except 
what  may  be  occasioned  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season. 

*'  Ten  tons  of  potatoes,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to 
the  ton,  is  considered  a  fair  crop  in  Ireland.  Twelve  tons  an  extra  one — - 
equal  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  the  first,  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  bushels  the  second ;  allowing  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  which 
I  have  found  to  be  about  the  average  weio^ht  of  a  bushel  here.  I  have 
grown  four  crops  of  potatoes  in  this  country,  in  two  different  situations  and 
latitudes,  (six  acres  the  smallest  quantity  cultivated  any  season.)  Each 
crop  was  treated  in  every  particular  as  here  described,  and  in  three  instances 
out  of  the  four  I  got  a  little  over  four  hundred  measured  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  fourth  crop  was  only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  caused  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  season,  which  produced  an  almost 
entire  failure  with  my  neighbors,  under  their  management," 


From  the  Cultivator  of  October,  1845. 
CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO  IN  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator : 

I  shall  now  detail  to  you  the  most  approved  practice  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  different  crops,  and  shall  devote  this  letter  to  that  of  pota- 
toes, which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  rotation  in  the 
district  in  which  it  is  reared. 

The  land,  which  the  previous  season  had  been  under  oats,  is  ploughed 
before  the  winter  frosts  set  in,  with  a  furrow  varying  in  depth  from  eight  to 
nine  or  ten  inches.  In  giving  the  first  furrow  for  any  of  the  fallow  crops, 
it  is  considered  good  practice  to  cleave  down  the  ridges,  taking  care,  how- 
ever,  to  preserve"  the  original  furrows,  if  the  land  is  not  thoroughly  drained. 
The  advantages  of  this^  plan  are,  the  levelling  of  the  field,  thus  rendering 
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the  subsequent  cross  ploughing  more  perfect  and  more  easily  accomplished. 
It  also  affords  greater  facilities  for  the  escape  of  sudden  and  severe  falls  of 
rain  on  undrained  or  retentive  soils,  and  more  perfectly  exposes  all  parts  of 
the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  frost  during  winter.  The  land  having  been 
ploughed  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  that  when  it  is  not  too 
much  saturated  with  moisture,  the  furrows  at  the  headlands  and  the  water 
<;ourses  are  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  prevent  any  water  from  lodging. 

When  the  drying  winds  of  March  have  fairly  set  in,  and  the  land  is  re- 
lieved of  that  excess  of  moisture  which  usually  prevails  through  the  winter, 
the  field  is  harrowed  so  as  t@  pulverize  the  surface,  and  is  then  ploughed  in 
a  direction  across  the  ridges.  This  furrow  is  generally  eleven  or  twelve 
inches  in  depth,  or  as  deep  as  the  plough  will  work.  It  is  then  harrowed 
with  four  or  five  turns,  and  rolled  if  found  necessary ;  after  which,  it 
again  receives  a  double  turn  of  the  harrows,  and  the  root  weeds  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  surface,  and  freed  of  adhering  soil  by  the  different  ope- 
rations, are  carefully  collected  into  heaps  by  bands  of  women  and  boys, 
and  removed  from  the  field.  Should  these  various  operations  not  have 
rendered  the  soil  clean,  or  of  sufficiently  fine  tilth,  it  is  either  grubbed  with 
Finlayson's  harrow,  or  again  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  and  the  weeds 
collected  as  before.  If  the  land  has  been  allowed  to  become  foul,  or  is  of  a 
very  stiff  nature,  it  is  sometimes  ploughed  a  third  time,  so  as  to  render  the 
soil  very  fine  and  absolutely  free  from  weeds.  I  have  found  it  an  excellent 
plan,  in  cleaning  foul  land,  to  give  it  (prior  to  the  spring  ploughing)  a  turn 
of  the  Finiayson  harrow  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  then  to  harrow,  roll, 
and  collect  the  weeds  brought  up.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  weeds  are  removed  before  ihey  are  mixed  through 
the  large  quantity  of  soil  stirred  by  the  deep  spring  furrow ;  and  that  por- 
tion, too,  which  being  then  laid  undermost  by  the  plough,  is  most  difficult 
to  be  got  rid  of  afterwards.  In  preparing  clay  land  for  green  crops,  1  have 
tried  the  following  plan  with  success:  As  soon  as  possible  in  autum.n,  I 
plough  and  otherwise  work  the  land,  then  open  the  drills,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  in  this  state  till  the  time  of  planting.  The  plough  is  then  passed 
along  the  drills,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  soil  which  may  have  fallen 
from  the  sides  of  the  ridgelets  by  the  action  of  the  frost ;  the  manure  and 
seed  are  then  deposited,  and  the  ridgelets  split  by  the  double-mould  plough. 
A  fine  "  crumb"  is  thus  placed  over  the  manure  and  seed,  excluding  the  air 
and  drought,  and  affording  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  young  plants ;  and  this 
in  a  soil  which  any  amount  of  labor,  by  the  ordinary  method  in  dry  sea- 
sons, would  hardly  reduce  finer  than  a  mass  of  clods  the  size  of  road  metal. 
The  saving  of  spring  labor  effected  by  this  plan  is  also  an  important  item 
in  its  favor. 

But  to  return  from  these  digressions.  The  field  having  been  properly- 
worked,  in  the  way  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain,  two  ploughs, 
each  drawn  by  two  horses,  proceed  to  open  the  drills,  which  are  usually 
twenty-seven  inches  wide.  The  manure,  which  has  been  turned  about 
-eight  days  previously,  and  allowed  to  attain  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation, 
is  then  carted  out  and  deposited  in  heaps,  commonly  in  every  fifth  drill. 
A  person  follows  the  cart,  dividing  the  heaps  equally  among  them,  while 
five  spreaders,  with  small  forks  or  "grapes,"  distribute  the  manure  regu- 
larly along  the  drill.  These  are  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  plant- 
erS  with  the  seed,  which  they  drop  seven  inches  apart.  After  the 
ploughs  have  opened  fifteen  drills,  they  return  and  cover  two  of  those  fir^t 
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opened,  in  which  the  manure  and  seed  have  been  deposited  ;  they  then  open 
two  in  going,  and  cover  two  in  returning,  and  so  on  ;  thus  there  are  never 
more  than  fifteen  drills  open  at  once.  By  the  method  detailed,  the  seed  and 
manure  are  but  a  very  short  time  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  while  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  plan  more  economical  of  labor;  for  if  there  are  a 
proper  number  of  men  at  the  dung-hill,  not  an  instant  of  the  time  of  any 
individual  in  the  field  is  lost.  Thus,  if  the  dung-hills  are  conveniently 
placed,  two  ploughs,  three  carts,  three  men  filling  manure,  one  boy 
driving,  and  one  man  dragging  out  the  heaps,  in  addition  to  the  field  work- 
ers already  mentioned,  will  finish,  in  the  best  style,  three  Scots  acres  per 
day,  supposing  such  were  to  receive  forty  tons  of  manure,  about  the  aver- 
age quantity  allowed.  The  planting  of  each  field  is  concluded  by  working 
and  planting  the  headlands,  cleaning  the  hedge  roots  or  bottoms  of  walls, 
and  planting,  by  the  spade,  the  corners,  as  well  as  all  other  places  not  ac- 
cessible to  the  ploughs.  The  beginning  of  May  is  as  late  as  it  is  considered 
prudent  to  plant. 

The  potatoes  used  for  sets  or  seed,  as  they  are  termed,  are  for  the  most 
part  brought  from  some  of  the  high,  cold  districts,  where  the  land  has  been 
lately  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature.  Those  from  moss  are  most  esteemed. 
Peebleshire  and  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire  furnish  a  large  portion  of 
those  used  in  Midlothian.  As  the  price  generally  exceeds  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket rates,  while  the  Lothian  farmers  themselves  do  the  half  of  the  cartage, 
the  raising  of  potatoes  for  seed  has  of  late  years  added  very  much  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  farmers  in  these  bleak  moorland  districts. 

Few  subjects  have  attracted  more  attention  in  the  agricultural  world  than 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  but  it  still  seems  hid  in  impene- 
trable mystery.  It  is  now  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  potatoes  grown  in 
the  potato  districts  of  the  Lothians  will  not  reproduce  themselves  in  a 
healthy  manner.  I  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the  "American  Agricultu- 
rist" what  I  have  heard  also  stated  in  this  country,  that  the  application  of 
'manure  in  the  drill  tends  to  increase  the  destructive  effects  of  rot.  This 
I  must  take  leave  to  doubt,  as  on  the  only  farms  in  this  parish,  which  have 
entirely  escaped  this  scourge,  the  manure  is  never  applied  in  any  other  man- 
ner. It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  seed  should  not  be  kept  in 
large  heaps,  neither  before  nor  after  cutting,  as  fermentation  is  easily  in- 
duced, and  1  am  aware  has  often  taken  place  when  little  suspected.  The 
quantity  of  seed  used  for  an  acre  is  four-fifths  of  a  ton. 

Soon  after  planting,  the  drills  are  rolled  with  a  light  roller  ;  and  when  the 
stems  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface,  they  are  saddle- harrowed. 
By  this  means  the  annual  weeds  which  may  have  germinated  are  destroy- 
ed, and  before  another  braird  can  make  its  appearance  the  crop  is  ready  for 
the  hoe.  Whenever  the  rows  can  be  distinctly  traced,  a  drill  grubber  is 
passed  down  between  them,  being  adjusted,  by  means  of  its  screw,  to  go  as 
close  to  the  young  plants  as  is  consistent  with  their  safety.  They  are  then 
immediately  hand-hoed,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  they  are  again  horse 
and  hand-hoed,  and  slightly  moulded  with  the  double  mould  ploiigh.  The 
growth  is  now  very  rapid,  and  just  before  the  stems  from  the  contiguous 
drills  begin  to  meet,  the  grubber  is  again  passed  between  the  rows — this  time 
Barrowly  set,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  so  as  to  loosen  the  soil  to  as  great 
a  depth  as  possible.  They  are  now  finally  earthed  up  ;  and  if  the  crop  is 
good,  the  stems  soon  begin  to  interlace,  and  in  a  week  or  two  present  an  un- 
broken surface  of  leaves  and  bloom. 
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Early  in  October,  the  crop  is  raised  either  with  the  fork  or  plough,  and 
stored  partly  in  houses  and  partly  in  long  conical  heaps  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  are  slightly  covered  with  straw,  and  then  with  earth  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  earth  for  this  purpose  is  obtained 
by  digging  a  trench  along  the  sides  of  the  heap,  thus  forming  a  drain  which 
prevents  any  water  from  lodging  in  the  interior.  These  heaps  or  "pits,"  as 
they  are  termed,  are  generally  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and 
four  feet  in  height,  and  are  occasionally  of  great  length,  containing  some- 
times 6,000  bushels. 

The  yield  of  this  crop  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen  tons,  but  there  have 
been  instances  of  eighteen  and  twenty  tons  per  Scots  acre  of  marketable 
potatoes  being  raised. 

In  the  district  around  Edinburg,  the  potato  crop  is  of  the  first  importance. 
This  will  be  readily  understood,  when  1  mention  that  here  four  contiguous 
farms  have  always  200  or  220  acres  under  it;  and  as  the  manure,  when 
brought  to  the  field,  does  not  cost  less  than  7s.  per  ton,  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
to  this  we  add  rent,  seed,  and  labor,  a  sum  little  short  of  c;^l,200  is  involved 
in  the  growth  of  fifty  acres,  exclusive  altogether  of  any  profit.  The  price 
which  has  been  obtained  for  these  two  years  past  was  455.  per  ton,  but 
some  years  it  has  reached  6O5.  and  8O5.  The  moderate  price  of  late  years 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  low  price  of  oatmeal,  and  a  con- 
siderable  importation  from  Ireland. 

The  use  of  portable  manures  is  gaining  ground  greatly  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  ordinary  manure.  Guano  on  any  soil  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
cwt.  per  acre,  and  rape  dust  on  strong  soils,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 
cwt.,  sown  on  the  drills  above  the  dung,  are  found  to  yield  a  very  remu- 
nerating profit.  Mixtures,  containing  the  elements  of  the  stem  and  tubers, 
have  also  been  applied  with  great  success,  and  as  chemistry  advances  they 
will  no  doubt  be  much  more  commonly  used.  As  our  scientific  knowledge 
becomes  more  perfect,  and  more  diffused,  those  unsuccessful  attempts  at  the 
application  of  principles  to  practice  will  be  more  rare ;  and  when  they  do  oc- 
cur,  instead  of  throwing  discredit  on  science,  and  producing  doubt  and  hes- 
itation, they  will  be  referred  to  the  true  cause — the  errors  or  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  operator. 

I  am,  &c.  JNO.  GIRD  WOOD. 

Featherhall,  Midlothian,  August^  1845. 


CULTURE  OF  POTATOES, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  3,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested,  and  to  aid  you  in  your  very  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  undertaking,  in  disseminating  over  the  country  intelhgence  and 
improvements  in  agriculture,  I  give  you  my  experience  and  observations 
on  the  subject  of  the  round  or  Irish  potato,  being  fully  satisfied  that  for 
many  years  the  demand  for  them  would  increase,  and  their  importance  for 
the  use  of  man  be  more  fully  demonstrated  ;  under  such  impressions,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  culture  and  best  manner  of  preserving  them  for 
family  use  and  for  transplanting. 

1st.  I  have  formed  a  ciay  soil,  well  manured  from  the  cow  pen  or  horse- 
stable,  in  October  or  November,  and  ploughed  in  immediately  from  four  to 
eight  inches  deep,  (a  cow  pen  or  horselot,  ploughed  in  the  spring,  where 
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cows,  hogs,  and  horses  have  been  penned  during  the  season,  and  again 
ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  lay  over  to  be  mellowed  by  the  frost,  is  better;)  to 
lay  over  until  spring,  then  prepared,  at  the  season  for  planting,  in  drills 
three  feet  apart.  Have  a  compost  prepared  of  leached  ashes,  burnt  earth, 
chaff,  or  short  straw,  and  scatter  in  the  drill,  on  which  drop  your  potato. 
Small  or  middle-sized  potatoes  should  not  be  cut,  and  large  potatoes  not 
more  than  once,  (making  two  pieces,)  commencing  to  cut  at  the  stem  end,  and 
cutting  them  lengthwise.  The  potato  should  not  be  covered  deep  ;  and  in 
dressing  them,  no  additional  earth  should  be  drawn  about  the  stalk  af- 
ter it  is  above  the  ground.  They  should  be  kept  clear  Of  weeds  or  grass 
by  hand-weeding,  if  necessary. 

If  your  potato  field  be  properly  prepared  before  planting,  but  httle  labor 
is  required  for  their  cultivation — the  less  the  better. 

So  soon  as  your  potatoes  are  ripe,  (which  may  be  known  by  the  dying  of 
the  vines  or  stalks,)  have  them  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  and  put  into  box- 
es or  barrels,  in  dry  sand,  which  must  be  clear  of  any  vegetable,  matter  or 
earthy  substance.  Have  your  boxes  or  barrels  then  placed  in  some  cool 
p'ace,  that  is  dry  and  airy,  until  winter  or  very  cold  weather ;  then  remove 
them  to  a  dry  cellar,  or  other  place,  not  too  warm.  Thus  stored,  they  will 
keep  a  year  without  sprouting;  when  taken  out  for  use,  they  will  be  found 
full,  mealy,  and  the  flavor  much  improved — retaining  all  their  original 
fullness. 

When  planted,  after  being  preserved  in  this  way,  they  give  nourishment 
to  the  young  plant,  and  aid  greatly  in  bringing  forth  good  healthy  new  pota- 
toes. Great  care  should  betaken,  when  harvesting  the  potatoes,  to  select  none 
but  the  best  and  ripest  for  seed  and  family  use — the  small  and  unripe  should 
be  selected  for  the  use  of  the  stock. 

The  round  potatoes  are  better  and  more  profitable  in  high  latitudes,  and 
north  of  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  in  North  America  ;  south 
of  that  they  degenerate  after  the  first  year.  Seed  taken  from  the  north  to 
the  south  does  well  for  early  potatoes  the  first  season,  but  will  not  do  for 
transplanting. 

It  is  important  that  the  growers  of  the  potato,  who  desire  a  continuance  of 
healthy,  sound  potatoes,  should  look  to  their  potato  vines  or  stalks,  and  when 
the  balls  are  fully  ripe  on  the  stalks,  (which  will  be  known  by  the  stalks 
dying,)  gather  them,  wash  the  seed  in  clear  water,  and  place  them  to  dry, 
secure  from  insects  ;  when  dry,  put  them  in  a  dry  place  until  spring.  Have 
prepared  a  bed  in  the  garden,  and  put  the  seed  in  drills  eighteen  inches 
apart ;  cover  them  with  earth  well  pulverized,  not  deep.  Keep  the  weeds 
and  grass  from  about  the  young  stalks.  They  will  show  the  time  for  gath- 
ering by  the  dying  of  the  vine  ;  then  take  them  up  and  place  them  in  cleari 
sand  until  the  next  spring ;  then  plant  them  in  good  soil  with  compost,  as 
directedin  the  first  part  of  this  communication.  When  you  take  them  up, 
you  will  discover  perhaps  a  dozen  varieties  and  colors.  You  should  now 
assort  them,  and  put  each  kind  to  itself,  in  sand.  They  do  not  come  to  per- 
fection for  use  until  the  third  year.  Plant  each  kind  by  itself,  not  toofether, 
the  third  year,  as  directed,  and  you  will  discover,  when  you  take  them  up, 
the  potatoes  that  will  be  most  productive,  and  useful  for  family  purposes  ; 
which  may  be  preserved  for  use  and  planting.  Those  less  productive  may 
be  tried  on  other  soils,  and  prove  good.  This  done,  and  pursuing  the  direc- 
tions herewith,  your  potatoes  will  continue  perfect  many  years.  You  will 
hear  of  no  failures  of  crops,  or  diseased  potatoes.  Laziness  and  want  of  at- 
^0 
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tention  to  the  proper  culture  of  this  invaluable  vegetable  are  the  causes  of 
failure. 

I  never  had  a  failure  of  crop  ;  always  plenty,  and  good,  for  myself  and 
neighbors.  Nothing  but  adversity  and  a  scourge  on  man  will  make  him 
show  his  energies  :  it  is  necessary,  or  the  great  Author  of  all  good  would 
not  send  it  upon  us. 

Your  friend, 

JNO.  A.  KOGERS. 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents^  Washington^  D,  C 


From  tlie  New  England  Farmer, 
CULTURE  OP  POTATOES. 

^  S.  Widney,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  successfully  cultivates  potatoes  on  the  follow- 
ing plan :  Plant  in  hills,  and  when  the  potatoes  are  about  an  inch  out 
of  the  ground,  take  a  light  plough  and  run  it  so  close  to  them  as  to  cover 
them  lightly  with  earth.  When  they  get  through  this  an  inch  or  so,  cross 
plough  them,  covering  up  as  before.  This  mode  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  hoeing,  besides  being  a  great  saving  of  labor.  Mr.  W.  states  that  he 
has  practised  this  mode  for  several  years,  and  has  never  lost  a  hill  or  had 
them  at  all  injured  by  covering. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer, 
CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Breck — Dear  Sir:  I  observed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer  an 
account  of  the  plan  by  which  Mr.  Widney,  of  Ohio,  successfully  cultivated 
his  potatoes.  It  augurs  well  when  even  one  person  has  the  fortitude  £o 
step  beyond  the  barriers  of  any  ancient  system,  which  may  have  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  its  antiquity ;  and  it  must  be  no  small  degree  of  pleas- 
ure to  such  person  if  his  plan  proves  successful ;  for  besides  the  pecuniary 
advantage  to  himself,  it  saves  him  from  the  ridicule  of  the  friends  of  "  the 
good  old  way,"  and  they  are  neither  few  nor  far  between. 

In  reading  Mr.  W.'s  account,  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  to 
give  you  an  account  of  a  plan  which  I  have  practised  with  success ;  but  I 
am  not  the  patentee,  nor  do  I  know  to  whom  the  honor  of  originating  it 
belongs.  All  I  know  is,  that  it  was  the  common  mode  of  cultivating  pota- 
toes in  Scotland  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  did  not  learn  that  it  was  new  at 
that  time. 

The  plan  is  as  follows  :  After  the  ground  is  properly  prepared  for  plant- 
ing,  furrows  or  trenches,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  them,  are  open- 
ed with  the  plough,  into  which  the  manure  is  put,  and  the  potatoes  planted 
either  whole  or  cut.  If  cut,  they  may  be  planted  from  4  to  10  or  12  inches 
apart  in  the  furrow ;  if  whole,  from  12  to  18  inches  apart.  The  distance 
should,  vary  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  manure  used,  and  also  according  to  the  kind  of  potato  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended  to  be  raised.    The  distance  between 
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the  furrows  or  drills  (as  they  are  called)  should  not  be  less  than  30  inches. 
After  the  potatoes  are  planted,  they  are  covered  with  the  plough,  and  in  a 
dry  season  it  is  a  good  plan  to  roll  the  drills,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mois- 
ture from  escaping ;  but  in  a  wet  season  rolling  should  be  omitted.  By 
compressing  the  earth  about  the  seed  it  vegetates  quicker,  a  thing  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  present  diseased  state  of  the  potato  plant.  If  any 
doubts  are  entertained  of  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  seed,  it  should  be 
planted  when  the  land  is  in  a  moist  state.  In  very  dry  weather  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  is  the  best  time  ;or  if  a  damp  day  occurs,  it  should  be* 
taken  advantage  of  for  that  purpose,  and  in  all  cases  the  seed  should  be 
covered  immediately  after  planting ;  for  a  potato  with  weak  powers  of 
vegetation,  when  planted  under  such  circumstances,  and  on  well  fermented 
manure,  will  grow  well,  when  the  same  potato,  if  planted  in  dry  weather, 
and  on  unfermented  manure,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence  of 
a  hot  sun,  would  rot  before  it  would  vegetate.  And  that  is  perhaps  one 
reason  why  one  portion  of  seed  grows  well,  while  another  portion,  in  every 
respect  the  same,  does  not  vegetate  at  ail,  or  comes  up  so  weak  that  the 
plants  are  entirely  useless  for  producing  a  crop.  (Exposing  potatoes  to  the 
sun  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall  has  a  good  effect  in  producing  quick  and 
powerful  vegetation  in  spring.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  with  perfect 
success.)  When  the  potato  plants  are  about  an  inch  above  ground,  the 
plough  is  run  along  the  drills  or  ridges,  and  the  plants  are  covered  in  the 
way  that  Mr.  Widney  speaks  of;  and  the  deeper  they  are  covered  the  better. 
After  this  operation  is  performed,  a  light  harrow  is  passed  over  them  ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  moving  lightly,  by  having  the  two  ends  of  a 
rope  fastened  to  the  hind  bar  of  the  harrow,  the  ends  of  the  rope  being  far 
enough  to  enable  the  person  who  attends  it  (he  having  the  bend  of  the  rope 
in  his  hand)  to  hft  the  harrow  all  off  the  ground  at  once,  when  it  meets  with 
any  obstruction  or  becomes  filled  with  weeds  or  any  other  material.  I  pre- 
fer a  harrow  so  light,  and  the  teeth  so  fine,  as  will  allow  of  its  being  pass- 
ed over  them  two  or  three  times,  as  that  will  leave  the  ground  in  a  moie 
pulverized  state,  and  the  weeds  (if  any)  will  be  better  shaken  and  more  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  than  if  a  heavy  harrow  had  passed  over  only  once.  It 
should  never  be  allowed  to  drag,  but  should  be  kept  playing  lightly  on  the 
surface  of  the  drills  or  ridges  ;  and,  by  using  double  reins  on  the  horse,  one 
person  can  easily  manage  both  the  horse  and  the  harrow.  The  best  kind  of 
harrow  for  the  purpose  is  one  with  curved  bars,  (after  the  form  of  the  fellos 
of  a  cart-wheel.)  with  the  teeth  longer  where  they  enter  the  side  of  the 
drill,  near  the  bottom,  than  those  which  enter  it  on  the  top.  After  this  op- 
eration has  been  properly  performed,  the  ground  is  left  in  a  fine  pulverized 
state,  and  as  clear  of  weeds  as  when  the  potatoes  were  planted. 

When  potatoes  are  early  planted,  and  weeds  begin  to  show  themselves  at 
an  earlier  period  than  that  mentioned  above,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed twice ;  but  if  it  requires  to  be  performed  only  once,  I  should  defer 
it  until  the  plants  are  above  ground,  as  by  so  doing  the  weeds  are  destroyed,, 
and  before  they  can  start  again  the  potato  tops  will  cover  the  ground,  and 
the  weeds  will  therefore  only  have  a  sickly  growth. 

After  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  a  small  plough  (a  light 
sub-soil  plough  answers  best)  should  be  run  as  near  as  possible  to  the  plants, 
and  the  earth  thrown  from  them.  If  a  sub-soil  plough,  or  any  plough 
without  a  mould,  is  used,  (which  are  the  kinds  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  ; 
for  if  the  plough  has  a  mould  it  cannot  be  let  in.  deep^  as  it  would  throw  tha 
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earth  oh  the  opposite  row,)  it  should  be  let  in  as  deep  as  possible,  both  on 
account  of  the  present  and  after  crops.  If  the  ground  has  been  suffering 
by  drought  about  the  time  the  potatoes  are  in  this  stage  of  their  growth,  I 
should  prefer  having  them  lying  in  the  state  last  described  just  at  the  time 
the  rain  fell,  as  the  moisture  would  get  immediately  to  their  roots  ;  and  if 
the  earth  is  laid  up  to  the  plants  in  a  damp  state,  it  will  retain  the  moisture 
about  the  roots  for  a  considerable  time,  especially  as  the  tops  will  shade  the 
ground,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prevent  evaporation. 

After  the  earth  has  been  thrown  away  from  the  plant,  the  cultivator 
should  be  run  in  the  space  between  the  rows,  to  level  the  ground  and  to 
shake  and  expose  the  weeds.  After  this  operation  has  been  performed,  the 
plough  should  be  run  along  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  rov7S  of 
plants^  and  the  finely  pulverized  earth  laid  up  to  them ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  drill  or  ridge  flat  and  wide  on  the  top.  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains.  When  the  potatoes  are  further 
advanced,  the  plough  may  be  run  through  the  same  tract  as  before.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  lay  up  any  earth  this  time,  but  only  to  renew  the  sur- 
face of  that  which  has  been  previously  laid  up,  in  order  that  any  weeds 
which  were  making  their  appearance  might  be  destroyed,  and  also  that,  by 
breaking  the  crust,  which  had  become  hard  on  the  surface,  evaporation  and 
absorption  will  go  on  more  freely ;  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  run  the 
plough  through  a  third  time,  for  the  above  reasons. 

The  above  system  is  as  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  planted 
in  hills  as  to  those  planted  in  drills,  rows,  or  ridges,  or  whatever  you  may 
please  to  call  them.  The  plough  can  be  run  at  right  angles  in  the  spaces 
between  the  hills,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Widney. 

The  plan  I  have  described  is  not  so  simple  and  easily  comprehended  or 
practised  as  that  of  Mr.  W.,  and  is  therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  adopted ; 
but  those  who  have  fortitude  enough  to  leave  the  ancient  land  of  hoe-Jield 
and  travel  as  far  as  Mr.  W.'s  system,  and  find  it  successful,  may  perhaps 
screw  up  courage  enough  to  proceed  a  few  steps  further  into  the  depths  and 
mysteries  of  cultivation,  and  perhaps  find  out  a  plan  far  surpassing  any 
that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

By  practising  such  a  system  of  cultivating  potatoes,  the  ground  is  stirred 
deeper  and  is  better  pulverized,  and  lies  looser  about  the  plant,  and  also 
kept  cleaner  and  left  in  a  superior  state  of  cultivation  for  future  crops  than 
it  could  have  been  under  the  hoe  system  of  culture,  however  well  perform- 
ed. And  if  the  plan  is  properly  executed,  the  hoe  will  not  be  required,  ex- 
cept where  the  land,  by  previous  mismanagement,  has  been  well  seeded 
down  to  weeds ;  and  even  in  that  case  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  use  it  be- 
tween the  plants  in  the  hills  or  drills. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  of  a  great  many  methods  for  raising  (or  diggings 
•a«  the  term  is  here)  potatoes,  but  the  best  which  I  know  of  is  to  run  a 
double  mould-board  plough  through  the  centre  of  the  drill  or  hills,  after 
the  tops  have  been  thrown  aside,  and  have  one  or  two  prongs,  like  harrow- 
teeth,  attached  behind  the  moulds,  to  harrow  the  furrow  which  the  moulds 
throw  out.  By  this  operation,  and  by  harrowing  the  ground  afterwards, 
the  potatoes  can  be  taken  tolerably  clean  out.  Another  plan  is  to  run  the 
cultivator  feetween  the  drills  or  hills,  and  take  part  of  the  earth  away  on 
each  side,  and  then  take  out  the  middle  portion  with  a  pronged  hoe.  The 
latter  plan  will  probably  take  the  potatoes  out  cleanest.  But  such  imple- 
ments can  only  be  successfully  used  on  land  that  has  been  kept  clear  of 
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weeds,  or  has  had  the  long  ones  pulled  before  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  ;  for  the  plough  or  cultivator  would  be  choked  in  such  fields  as 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  in  which  weeds  are  so  prominent  objects  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  determine  whether  any  thing  else  than 
\veeds  is  to  be  found. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

ALEX'R  BICKETT. 
Lowell,  December  1,  1845. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

L.  Tucker,  esq. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Cultivator,  you  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  should  give  a  particular  account  of  the  process  of  culture  by 
which  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  unusually  large  crops  of  potatoes 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  communication.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  plan  either  difficult  or  original,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  greater 
crops  are  not  generally  raised  ;  knowing  as  1  do,  from  experience,  that  to 
produce  800  bushels  per  acre  is,  in  this  vicinity,  an  easy  and  simple  pro- 
cess ;  provided  the  season  is  moderately  favorable.  For  potatoes  I  prefer  a 
soil  composed  of  sand  and  clay  in  about  equal  proportions,  resting  upon  a  clay 
sub-soil.  On  such  a  piece  of  land,  which  has  been  in  grass  a  few  years,  I 
haul  out  in  February  or  March  six  foijr-horse  wagon  loads  of  good  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  (about  80  bushels  to  the  load.)  The  manure  is  imme- 
diately spread  and  turned  under  by  inverting  the  sod  to  the  depth  of  ten 
inches  at  least.  About  the  last  of  April  spread  on  the  inverted  sod  about 
three  additional  wagon  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Harrow  the  ground 
well  lengthwise  with  the  furrow.  Cross  plough  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches,  and  harrow  again.  By  this  time  the  last  manure  applied  is  well 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  land  is  in  a  fine  state  of  tilth.  The  first  of 
May,  mark  out  the  ground  in  rows  three  feet  apart  each  way,  with  a  large 
two- horse  plough,  to  run  as  deep  as  the  first  ploughing.  A  good  plan  is 
also  to  let  the  bull -tongue  plough  follow  in  the  furrows  after  the  bar-share 
plough.  This  breaks  up  and  loosens  the  sub-soil  under  the  rows.  A  sub- 
soil plough  would,  I  suppose,  do  the  work  better,  but  we  have  none,  and 
the  bull-tongue  answers  very  well,  as  it  loosens  the  sub-soil  and  does  not 
throw  it  up.  We  plant  the  "  long  reds^''  using  large  potatoes  for  seed,  cut 
into  pieces  with  about  four  eyes  each,  and  put  four  pieces  in  a  hill ;  which 
takes  about  twenty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  seed  is  thus  planted 
deep,  on  a  loose  mellow  bed,  and  the  ground,  after  the  planting  is  completed, 
has  a  perfectly  level  appearance.  The  after  culture  is  quite  easy  and  sim- 
ple. As  soon  as  the  plants  are  two  inches  above  the  ground,  plough  with 
the  bull-tongue  as  near  to  the  hills  as  possible  ;  if  most  of  the  plants  are  cov- 
ered up,  so  much  the  better.  In  two  or  three  weeks  plough  again  both 
ways ;  by  this  cross  ploughing  the  earth  is  well  loosened  and  thrown  up 
around  the  hills,  in  a  sort  of  hollow  square,  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre, 
presenting  a  broad  surface  to  receive  the  rains,  and  convey  the  moisture  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  hoe  is  used  to  destroy  such  weeds  as  have  es- 
caped the  plough,  and  to  give  the  hills  the  proper  form.  Care  is  taken  not 
to  make  those  conical  shaped  hills  which  used  to  be  the  fashion,  so  admi- 
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rably  calculated  t6  carry  off  all  moisture  from  the  roots  of  (he  plants.  I 
have  found  the  long  red  to  be  the  most  productive  of  any  kind  of  potatoes 
I  have  ever  cultivated.  I  tried  the  Rohans  two  years,  but  found  them  to 
yield  at  least  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  long  reds.  1  have  never  tried  plant- 
ing in  drills,  and  prefer  hills  on  account  of  cross  ploughing,  which  I  con- 
sider very  important.  1  know  that  800  bushels  per  acre  can  be  raised  by 
my  plan,  for  I  have  done  it  three  years  in  succession,  in  1842,  '43,  and  '44. 
In  the  year  1844,  the  rot  made  its  appearance  in  my  potatoes,  and  1  sup- 
posed that  about  200  bushels  were  destroyed.  Last  spring,  in  addition  to 
the  other  manure,  I  applied  about  40  bushels  of  wood  ashes  and  4  bushels 
of  refuse  salt  per  acre  to  my  potato  ground.  The  ashes  were  spread  with 
the  last  application  of  manure,  and  the  salt  sown  broadcast  after  planting 
the  seed.  I  think  that  the  ashes  and  salt  had  some  tendency  to  prevent  the 
disease,  as  it  was  less  destructive  to  my  crop  than  it  had  been  in  1844, 
while  the  crops  of  many  of  my  neighbors  suffered  much  more  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c.  WM.  McCOY. 

Franklin,  Pendleton  Co.,  Fa.,  January  10,  1846. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  almost  every  number  of  your  Cultivator  1  find  some- 
thing in  relation  to  the  rot  in  the  potato,  both  as  regards  the  cause  and  the 
mode  of  prevention. 

This,  with  us,  is  a  disease  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  ;  and  may,  I 
think,  be  justly  attributed  to  our  peculiar  method  of  cultivation  ;  and,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  1  can  understand,  where  this  plan  has  been  adopted  no  case 
of  the  disease  has  ever  made  its  appearance. 

In  the  selection  of  our  land  we  prefer  a  light  sandy  soil,  without  great 
regard  to  the  richness  of  quality  ;  this  having  been  well  pulverized,  is  drill- 
ed to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  six  inches,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  apart.  At  the  bottom  of  these  furrows,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  inch- 
es, are  laid  the  potatoes,  which  we  prefer  being  cut  with  from  two  to  three 
eyes  to  a  piece ;  the  drills  are  then  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  the  best  well 
littered  stable  manure  ;  a  small  portion  of  dirt  is  thrown  on  this,  so  as  to 
level  the  whole.  The  entire  surface  of  the  ground  is  then  covered  with 
leaves,  [we  prefer  pine  straw,)  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  inches. 

It  is  to  the  adoption  of  this  last  method  I  particularly  allude.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  straw  are  obvious  ;  by  its  use  is  produced  a  more  uniform 
moisture,  as  well  as  temperature  of  soil,  which  is  kept  perfectly  free  from 
grass  and  weeds,  although  no  further  attention  is  required  either  from  the 
plough  or  hoe,  until  the  maturity  of  the  potatoes  ;  which,  for  their  size  and 
number,  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  or  equalled  by  any  other  method. 
This  plan,  with  us,  although  not  universal,  is  becoming  much  more  gener- 
al, and  will,  I  think,  in  a  short  time  supersede  that  of  any  other. 

THOMAS  C.  HINES. 

NansemonDj  Fa.,  July  12,  1845. 
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From  the  Southern  Planter. 
NEW  MODE  OF  PLANTING  IRISH  POTATOES. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  particularly  to  the  following 
communication.  Dr.  Camm,  the  author,  is  represented  to  us  as  a  gentle- 
man of  great  observation  and  of  the  highest  respectability.  In  the  course 
of  a  hurried  conversation,  he  informed  us  that  the  pieces  of  potato  were 
to  be  put  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  hot-bed,  and  that  the  plants,  or 
shoots,  were  to  be  separated  by  insinuating  the  finger  and  thumb  as  deep 
as  necessary  into  the  earth  and  plucking  them  off  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
old  potato,  exactly  as  has  been  heretofore  recommended  for  the  sweet  pota- 
to. These  plants  are  more  hardy  and  certain  of  living  than  either  sweet 
potato,  cabbage,  or  tomato  plants.  There  was  another  circumstance  that 
the  Doctor  mentioned  to  us,  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  communication  ; 
it  was  this— that  the  rot  made  its  appearance  amongst  those  potatoes  that 
grew  from  the  sets,  whilst  those  raised  from  the  plants  were  entirely  free 
from  any  marks  of  this  disease. 

"  Mr.  C.  T.  Botts  :  Since  the  great  improvement  in  the  culture  of  the 
sweet  potato,  by  forcing  and  setting  the  plants,  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
finding  no  account  in  our  agricultural  journals,  on  the  like  treatment  of  the 
Irish  potato.  Having  tested  it  for  three  years,  I  the  last  season  cultivated 
thera  altogether  in  this  way,  and  had  six  crops  to  succeed  well,  all  of  which 
were  drawn  from  the  same  bed. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1844,  I  had  a  piece  of  ground  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  and  furrowed  with  a  seed  plough  at  six  feet  distances.  Twelve 
and  a  half  furrows  were  planted  with  a  bushel  of  Mercer  potatoes,  two  eyes 
to  a  set,  and  eight  inches  a  part  in  the  row.  On  the  same  day,  I  had  half 
a  bushel  of  the  same  kind  cut  across  the  middle,  and  the  larger,  or  stem 
^nds,  put  on  one  side,  and  the  smaller,  or  seed  ends,  put  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  hot-bed.  The  pieces  were  placed  so  as  not  to  touch,  and  cov- 
ered with  three  inches  of  garden  mould. 

'^  April  27th,  harrowed  the  land,  gave  the  planted  potatoes  the  first  work- 
ing, and  had  enough  furrows  made  between  the  planted  rows  to  set  three 
and  a  half  rows  of  plants  drawn  from  the  small  ends  of  the  potatoes,  and 
one  and  a  half  from  the  large  ends. 

"  May  22d,  set  one  and  a  half  rows  from  small  ends,  and  two  and  a  half 
rows  from  large  ends. 

"June  4th,  set  one  and  a  half  rows  drawn  about  equally  from  each  side 
of  the  bed.  * 

"  h^MQ  22d,  set  one  row,  and  some  iew  were  set  afterwards ;  so  that  near- 
ly all  the  ground  between  the  planted  potatoes  was  filled  up.  The  planted 
potatoes,  owing  partly  to  the  drought,  came  up  so  badly  that  but  for  the 
experiment  I  should  not  have  cultivated  them ;  and  I  had  peas  planted 
where  they  were  missing,  to  make  the  advantage  in  ground- room  about 
«qiial  with  those  from  the  bed,  which  were  set  at  the  same  distance  in  the 
row,  and  gave  me  the  finest  stand  I  ever  saw. 

"On  the  26ih  of  July,  the  planted  potatoes,  as  well  as  those  first  set, 
were  in  condition  to  be  dug.  Of  the  planted  potatoes,  twenty- four  hills, 
taken  together,  and  putting  in  all  sizes,  filled  a  peck,  weighing  fi^fteen 
pounds.  Of  the  small  ends  sixteen  hills,  and  of  the  large  ends  eighteen 
hills,  filled  the  same  measure,  weighing  sixteen  pounds  each.  Of  the  peck 
©f  planted  potatoes,  th«  small  refuse  potatoes  were  considerable,  and  about 
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twice  the  quantity  contained  in  those  from  the  small  or  seed  ends  ;  where- 
as, among  those  set  from  the  large  ends  were  none  of  consequence.  The 
largest  raised  from  the  small  ends  weighed  eleven  ounces,  (larger  than  any 
from  the  planted,)  and  the  largest  from  the  stem  ends  weighed  one  pound 
and  three-quarters,  full  weight— larger  by  eleven  ounces  than  any  I  could 
hear  of  in  my  neighborhood. 

''  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  above  detail,  that  you  may  judge  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  following,  among  other  inferences  : 

"  1st.  Half  the  quantity  of  seed  will  answer  for  the  same  ground — a  sa- 
ving  of  six  to  eight  bushels  (Bridgeman)  per  acre. 

"  2dly.  Less  than  half  the  labor  of  cultivating  will  be  sufficient,  as  the 
planted  potatoes  required  two,  while  those  set  required  but  one  working, 
and  it  is  easier  to  work  plants  of- some  size  than  those  that  are  smaller. 

"  3dly.  Of  those  that  stood,  the  quantity  harvested  were  nearly  twice  as 
great  from  those  set  as  from  those  that  were  planted. 

"4thly.  There  was  no  perceivable  difference  in  the  time  of  maturing  of 
plants  drawn  from  different  ends  of  the  potatoes  and  set  at  the  same  time, 
although  you  will  observe  that  the  number  of  plants  first  thrown  up  were 
more  than  two.  to  one  in  favor  of  the  seed  ends  ;  and  in  the  second  crop, 
this  ratio  is  nearly  reversed  in  favor  of  the  stem  ends. 

"  5thly.  A  considerable  difference  in  size  of  the  set  over  the  planted  pa- 
tatoes,  and  a  more  marked  difference,  in  this  respect,  of  the  larger  over  the 
smaller  ends  of  the  potatoes,  which  confirms  the  general  impression  in  this 
particular. 

"  6thly.  This  experiment  shows  an  increase  in  size  and  quality,  which 
we  mightvery  rationally  expect,  from  having  each  plant  separate,  and  those 
of  the  same  age  planted  in  the  same  ground  and  at  the  same  time, 

''  Such  as  may  be  skeptical  can  readily  test  this  method  by  setting  the 
missing  hills  of  their  next  crop  from  those  that  have  more  than  one  plant. 
As  the  Irish  potato  crop  now  engrosses  considerable  attention,  I  hope  the 
foregoing  may  not  be  without  interest  to  your  readers. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 


"EDWARD  CAMM. 


"York  County,  January^  1846." 


From  the  Americaa  Agriculturist 
CULTURE  OF  POTATOES.     <. 

The  December  number  of  the  Agriculturist  contained  a  short  article 
upon  the  potato  rot,  and  an  invitation  to  its  readers  to  contribute  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato. 

My  farm  is  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  soil  is  of  allu- 
vial formation.  Such  soils  are  not  favorable  to  the  production  of  potatoes^ 
as  they  are  too  close,  and  harden  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  after  rain. 
The  porous,  moist,  upland,  is  congenial  to  the  potato.  Upon  our  intervals^ 
[meadows  or  bottoms  skirting  the  river]  we  prepare  the  potato  ground  pre- 
cisely as  we  do  for  corn,  by  spreading  upon  the  green  sward  coarse  and  un- 
rotted  manure  from  the  barn-yard,  and  turn  under  as  early  as  \Ye.  can. 
After  rolling  and  harrowing  we  plant  upon  the  surface,  in  hills,  about  three 
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feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  make  the  hill  as  large  as  we  can.      We  do  not 
hoe  more  than  once,  except  in  wet  seasons,  when  the  weeds  flourish. 

I  planted  one  piece  in  the  usual  manner  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  May  I  planted  another  piece  upon  the  same  swell  of 
land,  turning  under  a  good  coat  of  grass,  to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  I  then 
sharpened  a  stake,  (not  very  sharp,)  which  was  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  put  an  inch  pin  through  it  aboui  ten  inches  from  the  bottom,  so 
that  by  stepping  upon  the  pin  I  could  easily  perforate  the  sod.  I  then  began 
making  my  holes  between  the  two  first  furrows,  about  18  inches  apart,  and 
continued  to  do  so  in  every  fourth  lap  through  the  field.  I  then  put  one 
medium  sized  potato  in  each  hole,  forcing  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sod, 
and  covering  it  with  my  heel.  After  planting  the  whole  field  in  this  man- 
ner, 1  went  over  it  with  the  roller,  which  left  the  surface  perfectly  smooth. 
After  the  tops  were  three  or  four  inches  high  I  plastered  them,  and  covered 
the  plaster  an  inch  or  two  with  my  hoe.  Before  tl^e  tops  got  to  be  too  large 
I  went  between  the  rows  with  a  cultivator,  and  pulled  the  weeds  out  between 
the  hills.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  very  gratifying.  The  crop 
from  this  piece  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  from  the  other.  The  potatoes 
were  larger,  and  much  finer  for  the  table,  and  cost  me  not  more  than  half 
the  usual  labor.  I  would  observe  that  this  experiment  was  made  upon  dry 
soil,  and  in  a  very  dry  season.  The  process  of  decomposition  underneath 
the  sod  concentrated  the  moisture,  and  the  unbroken  surface  prevented 
evaporation.  When  I  harvested  (which  I  think  should  be  as  late  as  possi- 
ble, and  avoid  the  freezing)  I  found  that  the  tops  came  from  below  the  sod, 
but  the  potatoes  were  upon  the  surface,  some  of  them  out  of  the  ground.  I 
shall  try  this  mode  again,  and  place  the  potatoes  twelve  inches  apart  in  the 

TOWS. 

I  have  escaped  the  rot,  although  all  my  neighbors  have  suffered  from 
it  the  two  past  years.  1  cannot  account  for  it ;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
1  have  formed  the  following  opinion:  that  is,' the  disease  is  caused  by  an 
insect.  The  plant  may  be  too  mature,  or  not  sufficiently  so,  when  the  in- 
sect appears,  to  suffer  from  such  attack  ;  therefore  we  succeed  best  when 
we  plant  early  or  late.  This  same  theory  would  apply  equally  well  to  the 
supposition  that  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  the  damp,  hot  weather  of  August. 

In  sowing  wheat  in  the  spring  we  know  that  we  escape  both  the  weevil 
and  rust,  either  by  late  or  early  sowing ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
blast  in  the  potato  and  the  rust  in  the  wheat  come  together. 

WxM.  BELLOWS. 

Walpole,  N.  H.,  January  13,  1846. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator- 
POTATO  CULTURE. 

I  noticed  a  method  of  treating  potatoes  which  struck  me  as  very  good, 
especially  on  old  ground.  First,  furrow  the  field  both  ways,  and  then 
plant  in  the  check  or  cross  of  the  two  furrows  ;  cover  them  lightly,  yet 
deep  enough  to  have  them  vegetate  quick.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  begin 
to  crack  the  ground,  go  into  the  field,  and  from  the  cart  put  a  fork  or 
shovelful  of  coarse  or  green  manure  on  top  of  the  hill  ;  then  plough 
between,  turning  the  furrows  together,  and  cover  the  manure.  Always 
follow  with  a  hoe,  and  see  that  the  manure  is  well  covered.    As  the  rows 
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run  both  ways,  when  time  to  hoe,  plough  contrary  from  the  first  time,  and 
very  Httle  labor  is  required  to  hill  sufficiently  and  keep  the  weeds  down. 
The  manure  is  as  safe  in  this  manner  as  heaped  up  in  the  yard  or  field  to 
wait  the  fall  crop.  It  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  is  it  as  likely  to  heat 
and  throw  off  the  ammonia  and  other  properties  essential  to  vegetation,  as  it 
would  be  in  larger  quantities  or  heaps.  In  digging  the  potatoes  and  plough- 
ing again  for  the  grain  crop,  the  manure  is  completely  mixed  with  the  earth. 
I  go  heart  and  hand  for  putting  all  manure  into  the  earth  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  got  from  the  farm,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  especially  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  instead  of  heaping  it  up  to  rot  and  waste  through  the  summer. 

Mr.  Demarest  says  he  gets  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  potatoes  from 
this  method,  to  what  he  would  without  this  manure.  Coarse  manure  helps 
to  keep  the  earth  moist  under  it.  I  have  seen  potatoes  vegetate  and  pro- 
duce well,  lying  only  covered  with  straw  about  six  inches,  and  no  earth 
over  them.  •  E. 

Passaic  County,  N.  J. 


From  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
PULLING  OFF  POTATO  FLOWERS. 

We  observe  that  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Hereford 
Times^  by  Mr.  W.  Godsall,  strongly  recommending  all  persons  interested 
in  the  potato  crop  to  pull  off  the  flowers  diligently  as  they  appear.  We  beg 
to  second  that  wish.  All  experience  shows  that  flowers  of  the  potato  are 
produced  at  the  expense  of  that  oro^anizable  matter  which  gives  its  value  to 
the  tuber,  and  which  is  diminished  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  flowers  that  have  been  fed ;  for  flowers  must  exist  and  feed  on  some- 
thing, and  that  something  is  what  would,  if  not  removed  by  the  flowers, 
descend  beneath  the  ground  and  collect  itself  in  tubers. 

The  mere  production  of  flowers  is  a  loss ;  but  the  mischief  is  infinitely 
increased  if  the  flowers  are  succeeded,  as  they  almost  always  are,  by  the 
berries.  The  actual  amount  of  loss  produced  by  each  truss  of  flowers  is 
not  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  flowers  extract  one  ounce  of 
organ izable  matter,  the  berries  consume  at  least  twice  as  much.  Now,  as 
potatoes  are  not  grown  for  the  sake  of  either  the  flowers  or  the  berries, 
every  particle  of  matter  which  is  consumed  by  the  plant  in  producing 
them  is  adead^oss  to  the  grower.;- 

The  man  who  makes  his  potato  ground  feed  flowers,  prevents  it  feeding 
his  children.  Every  ounce  of  matter  consumed  by  the  flowers  is  so  much 
taken  from  the  consumption  of  the  family. 

We  cannot  just  now  lay  our  hands  on  any  precise  evidence  of  how  much 
is  lost  in  this  way.  Mr.  Godsall  assumes  it  to  amount  to  many  hundred 
weight,  or  even  a  ton  an  acre  ;  but  he  is  in  all  probability  under  the  mark. 

A  bunch  of  potato  berries  weighs,  we  will  say,  half  a  pound.  Suppose 
that  each  potato  plant  bears  half  a  dozen  bunches  ;  that  makes  three  pounds 
of  worthless  produce.  An  acre  of  potato  ground  carries  about  20,000 
plants  on  an  average;  this  gives  60,000  pounds  of  waste.  But  of  this 
54,324  pounds  will  be  water,  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Solly's  experiments, 
and  only  5,322  pounds  organic  matter.  The  latter,  however,  or  two  tons 
seven  hundred  weight  fifty  eight  pounds,  would,  according  to  this  calcula- 
lation,  be  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  per  acre  by  allowing  the  potatoes  to 
flower  and  fruit. 
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Admitting,  however,  that  this  is  an  excessive  statement ;  supposing  it  to  be 
wrong  by  even  one-half — and  it  cannot  hardly  be  so  much  as  that — still 
there  is  the  most  ample  evidence  to  show  the  immense  importance  of  pre- 
venting the  potato  expending  its  energy  in  the  wasteful  production  of  parts 
which  are  of  no  sort  of  use  for  food. 

[The  above  suggestions  coming  (as  we  presume  they  do)  from  the  pen 
of  Prof.  Lindley,  the  celebrated  botanist,  are  entitled  to  great  considera- 
tion.]— N.  E.  Farmer. 


Frmn  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
ON  REMOVING  POTATO  BLOSSOMS. 

We  have  seen  accounts  of  several  experiments  in  removing  potato  blos- 
soms, in  which  it  appears  that  by  this  process  the  crops  were  considerably 
increased  ;  and  this  seems  reasonable  in  theory,  as  some  kinds  of  potatoes 
produce  a  crop  of  balls  equal  to  one-fifth  the  crop  of  potatoes,  as  we  have 
learned  by  experiment ;  yet  all  experiments  do  not  give  uniform  results. 
Some  cultivators  say  that  they  find,  from  their  experience,  that  the  crop  is 
no  larger  for  removing  the  blossoms  ;  others  say  that  it  is  less. 

A  writer  in  the  Ayrshire  Agriculturist  (Scotland)  states  that  he  made  a 
small  experiment  j  and  according  to  the  result,  he  had  one  ton  less  to  the 
acre  on  that  part  where  the  blossoms  were  removed.  His  experiment  was 
on  the  cup  potato,  which  flowers,  but  produces  no  apples  or  seed.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Hereford  Journal,  (England,)  that  a  farmer  in  west  Lothian  pulled 
the  blossoms  from  one  row  of  his  potatoes,  23  yards  long,  and  that  row  pro- 
duced 13-|  lbs.  more  than  any  of  the  adjacent  rows,  on  which  the  bloom 
was  left. 

We  wish  for  our  correspondents  to  make  exact  experiments  this  season, 
on  this  subject,  and  let  us  have  the  result.  Better  remove  the  buds  before 
the  blossom  forms.  Make  the  experiment  by  removing  the  buds  from  al- 
ternate rows,  and  weigh  the  produce. 

As  the  qualities  of  the  potato  ball  or  apple  differ  considerably  from  the 
root  or  tuber,  it  may  be  that  the  juices  destined  to  nourish  the  balls  will  not, 
on  removing  the  blossoms,  go  to  increase  the  roots.  This  view  is  not  un- 
reasonable. But  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  removal  of  the  buds  or 
blossoms  will  reduce  the  crop.  And  we  think  that  there  is  some  mistake  as 
to  this.  We  should  think  it  more  likely  that  in  one  case  of  the  kind  the 
experimenter  made  a  mistake  in  weighing  or  measuring,  than  that  nature 
played  so  singular  a  part  ;  yet  the  ways  of  nature  in  some  respects  seem 
mysterious,  and  this  is  only  because  they  are  imperfectly  understood.  We 
are  astonished  at  the  lighting  of  a  candle  by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  ice, 
or  the  production  of  ice  in  a  red-hot  crucible  ;  but  this  is  as  much  in  accord- 
ance to  nature's  laws  as  ignition  from  a  friction  match,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  at  one  time  a  wonder. 


From  the  Qardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Sept.  13, 1845. 

CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

A  great  deal   has  been  published  respecting  the  culture  of  the  potato  ; 
but  as  I  have  seen  nothing  which  agrees  either  with  my  practice  or  theory, 
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I  will  detail  my  plan.  My  own  family  well  know  we  can  buy  none  equal 
to  those  which  I  grow,  and  that  on  a  stiff  surface  soil,  over  brick  clay,  at 
the  depth  of  12  to  16  inches.  In  every  other  kind  of  propagation  we  are 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  parents — so  am  I  v/ith  my  potatoes.  Instead 
of  planting,  as  too  many  do,  just  those  which,  in  the  spring,  may  happen  to 
be  left,  my  plan  is  this :  When  my  potatoes  are  dug  in  autumn,  in  pick- 
ing them  off  the  ground,  the  best,  of  a  middling  size,  (or  perhaps  I  might 
say  of  a  size  just  larger  than  the  small.)  are  put  aside  for  next  year's  planting. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cook  potatoes  to  know  the  best.  They  are  those 
which  are  truest  to  the  proper  shape  of  the  sort,  with  a  rough  skin,  but 
no  canker  or  other  blemish.  .Much  as  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
very  careful  that  they  should  be  quite  ripe. 

The  sorts  I  chiefly  use  are,  ash-leaved  for  early,  golden  red  or  golden  dun 
(both  most  excellent)  for  second,  and  the  pine-apple  kidney  for  late.  The 
two  former  I  always  plant  whole,  at  2-|  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  one  foot 
between  the  sets.  The  last  I  give  three  feet  between  the  rows.  The  ground 
of  course  cannot  be  too  light  and  friable  before  planting;  and  I  always 
think  it  better  to  have  been  well  manured  for  the  previous  crop;  but  if  1 
use  any  manure  for  the  potatoes,  I  put  it  over  the  sets.  These  I  put  in  very 
shallow,  ( just  covered  with  the  earth  ;)  in  fact,  theoretically,  I  believe  they 
would  be  just  as  well  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  When  they  are  six 
or  eight  inches  high.  1  draw  the  earth  to  them  from  the  middle  space, 
which,  being  tolerably  wide,  gives  them  a  bank  sufficiently  wide  to  grow 
and  mature  their  tubers  in.  I  never  think  of  having  carl,  or  mildew,  or 
any  other  evil ;  nor  have  I  any  blight  this  year.  1  have  to-day  (August 
29)  been  digging  some  ash -leaved,  grown  under  the  shade  of  large  apple- 
trees,  but  quite  sound  and  good. 

CORYLUS, 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Dec.  27, 1845. 
ON  THE  PRpDUCTIVENESS  AND  VITALITY  OF  POTATO  SETS. 

I  send  you  two  papers  of  mine,  which  have  appeared  in  the  "  Irish  Farm- 
ers' Journal."  They  are  perhaps  too  much  Irish  to  be  of  any  use  in  Eng- 
land ;  yet  you  may  find  something  in  them  to  serve  the  holders  of  allot- 
ments. You  will  find  that  I  allude,  in  them,  to  some  curious  facts,  by 
which  it  appears  that  plants  are  productive  rather  from  the  space  they  ob- 
tain over  ground  than  below  it;  and  thi^t,  on  rich  ground,  which  we 
might  suppose  better  able  to  sustain  a  close  crop,  if  its  nourishment  pro- 
ceeds from  the  root,  grain  sown  at  very  wide  distances  gives  an  acreage  re- 
turn equal  to  that  sown  at  much  narrower  intervals.  Is  it  that  the  ammonia, 
light,  and  electricity  of  the  air  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  plants  at 
these  intervals?  The  strength  and  length  of  the  straw  would  indicate  a 
greater  action  of  light  on  the  carbonic  acid.  Do  plants,  instead  of  absorbing 
by  their  roots  their  particular  food,  throw  off  by  their  leaves  the  pecuhar 
matters  they  do  not  assimilate,  and  thus  plants  of  different  assimilating  pow- 
ers thrive  together  ?  And  where  they  do  not  exist  together,  may  not  the 
soil  absorb  them,  and  in  part  retain? 

J.  M.  GOODIFF,   Granard. 
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[The  following  are  the  papers,  B  and  C,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  G.] 
B,— ON  THE  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  POTATO  SETS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  worthy  of  inquiry  than  the  differences 
which  exist  in  the  productiveness  of  plants  under  the  same  treatment,  in 
the  same  soil,  and  in  close  contiguity  with  each  other,  and  without  any  dis- 
cernible cause  for  these  differences  ;  and,  with  a  view  rather  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  subject  than  to  the  conclusiveness  of  results,  I  beg  leave  to 
detail  an  experiment  made  with  potatoes. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  very  great  variations  of  productiveness  of  po- 
tato plants  of  the  same  kind  of  potato,  and  in  the  same  drills  and  ridges, 
and  in  immediate  proximity  to  each  other,  were  not  likely  to  arise  from 
any  pecuUar  property  of  the  contiguous  soil,  or  any  gaseous  influence  in 
the  air,  but  rather  from  either  the  manner  of  cutting  the  sets,  their  more  or 
less  exhausted  state  from  previous  growths,  or  from  some  internal  construc- 
tion indicated  by  the  form  of  the  potato,  or  the  eye,  from  which  the  shoot 
proceeds.  I  submit  this  experiment  with  some  hesitation,  as  from  a  mis- 
take in  over  manuring  the  ground  it  is  not  so  decisive  as  it  might  otherwise 
have  been.  I  had  it  manured  on  the  surface  after  the  potatoes  came  up, 
not  recollecting  that  it  had  been  previously  dunged,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  plants  grew  with  almost  equal  and  very  great  luxuriance. 
The  rows  were  seven  yards  long  and  two  feet  asunder,  and  planted  on  the 
30th  of  May.  This  late  planting  allowed  the  first  growing  eyes  of  the  po- 
tato to  have  made  and  lost  some  previous  shoots.  I  say  the  first  growing 
eyes,  for  it  must  have  been  observed  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  that  some 
eyes  of  the  potato  shoot  earlier  than  others,  and  that  some  of  the  late  shoot- 
ing eyes  (though  generally  nearer  the  stem  of  the  potato)  do  not  shoot  at 
all  when  a  whole  potato  is  planted*  I  have,  by  cutting  out  the  eyes  of  the 
potato  as  they  successively  grew,  not  only  induced  every  eye  to  shoot,  but 
have  even  got  a  shoot  near  the  stalk,  from  where  there  was  no  perceptible 
eye  till  the  shoot  came  forth.        '  * 

From  this  property  in  the  potato  we  may  see  how  wasteful  it  is  to  plant  it 
whole,  as  also  the  cutting  it  d6wn  in  two  parts,  from  the  rose  buds  to  the 
stalk,  recommended  by  some.  The  first  row  was  of  the  rose-eyes,  (three- 
top-eyes)  scooped  out  with  a  teaspoon  in  the  form  and  about  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a  man's  thumb  ;  the  second  row  was  of  the  bottom,  or  stalk-eye; 
the  third,  of  the  stronger  eyes  that  had  previously  sprouted  and  lost  their 
shoots  ;  the  fourth,  of  the  later  and  weaker  looking  eyes  that  had  not 
sprouted  ;  the  fifth,  the  scoops  taken  downwards,  so  as  to  take  in  the  pro- 
tuberance under  the  eye,  and  which,  I  think,  may  possibly  contain  sap- 
channels  of  the  eye  ;  the  sixth,  scooped  upwards,  so  as  to  exclude  the  pro- 
tuberance ;  the  seventh,  those  projecting  or  nipple  eyes,  which  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  a  later  growth,  and  are  generally  an  aggregation  of  small  eyes ; 
the  eighth,  scooped  downwards  as  the  fifth  row;  the  ninth,  as  the  sixth  ; 
the  tenth,  as  the  seventh  ;  the  eleventh,  deep-eyed  potatoes ;  the  twelfth, 
shallow  eyed,  having  a  disposition  to  appear  as  the  sixth  ;  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  deep-eyed,  with  a  very  deep  eyed  red  potato  among  them  :  the 
plants  of  this  red  potato  all  had  the  curl,  and  were  unproductive.  All  the 
eyes  were  scooped — the  direction  of  the  scoop  being  towards  the  stalk  in 
all,  except  those  otherwise  stated,  as  either  upwards  or  more  decidedly  in- 
cluding the  protuberance  beneath  the  eye. 
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No.                         Kind  of  set.  Produce,  in  pounds. 

1  Top,  or  rose  eyes         -            -  -  -  24 

2  Bottom  eyes     -            -            -  -   .  -  14J 

3  Strong  eyes,  that  had  sprouted  -  •  20^ 

4  Later  eyes,  that  had  not  sprouted  -  -  16 

5  Cut  downwards,  with  protuberance  -  -  14      • 

6  Cut  upwards,  without  protuberance  -  -  14 

7  Nipple  eyes     -----  7^ 

8  As  No.  5         -            -            -  -  -  20 

9  As  No.  6         -            -            -  -  -  14 
10  As  No.  7 5 

•    11  Deep-eyed  sets             -            -  -  -  11 

12  Shallow-eyed  sets,  disposed  to  nipple  -  .  -  11^ 

13  Deep-eyed,  mixed  with  a  red  potato  -  -  8 

14  Deep- eyed,  mixed  with  a  red  potato  -  -  16 

In  other  experiments,  I  have  found  no  difference  in  the  produce  of  the 
top  and  bottom  eyes.  1  did  not  expect  to  have  found  the  early  sprouting 
eyes,  so  late  in  the  season,  producing  more  than  the  eyes  that  had  not  pre- 
viously sprouted  ;  and  this  is  contrary  to  an  opinion  that  has  lately  gained 
ground,  o^  the  advantages  attending  early  planting,  previous  to  the  potatoes 
sprouting.  The  experiment  is  in  lavor  of  cutting  the  sets  downwards;  but 
not  very  decidedly  so,  for  in  5  and  6  there  exists  no  difference,  yet  there 
is  a  decided  one  in  8  and  9.  The  deep  eyes  do  not  appear  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  shallow  ones,  even  where  they  appear  disposed  to  nipple  ; 
while  the  decidedly  nipple-formed  eyes  are  very  unproductive.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  difference  is  between  13  and  14,  in  which  I  am  not 
aware  there  was  any  difference  in  treatment  or  seed  ;  they  both  had  equally 
intermixed  sets  of  a  red  potato,  that  produced  none  but  curled  plants,  with 
a  few  small  potatoes  under  them.  Had  it  not  been  so,  they  would,  I  think, 
have  produced  at  least  half  as  many  more  potatoes,  and  number  14  would 
at  least  have  equalled  number  1  ;  and  these  are  so  much  more  productive 
from  their  being  the  outside  rows  in  the  experiment,  I  feel  assured.  They 
are  a  further  confirmation  of  what  I  have  frequently  observed  before,  that 
the  produce  of  a  crop  depends  much  on  its  having  a  free  space  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  not  below  it.  *  *  #  * 

Now,  I  stated  some  time  ago,  in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal^  an  unex- 
pected result  in  an  experiment  made,  with  other  views,  of  a  great  return  in 
two  rows  of  barley,  at  a  wide  interval  of  three  feet  six  inches,  and  in  a  part 
of  another  row,  where  a  wide  space  was  afforded  it,  these  two  rows  giving 
three  pounds  9J  ounces,  and  three  pounds  6J  ounces ;  while  none  other 
of  the  rows,  at  21  inches  apart,  gave  more  than'two  pounds  5J  ounces,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  of  another  drill  mentioned  above.  These  two 
rows,  therefore,  though  at  so  wide  a  distance,  would,  in  an  acreage  calcula- 
tion, have  produced  as  much  as  the  closer  rows  of  21  inches.  A  crop  of 
grain,  then,  might  be  grown  in  drills,  at  this  distance,  as  weighty  as  in  any 
other  way,  and  a  crop  of  turnips,- parsnips,  or  other  low-growing  herba- 
ceous plants,  at  the  same  time  produced.  This  is  found  also  to  be  the 
case  with  beans.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  of 
my  potato  experiment,  potatoes  appear  to  follow  the  same  rule — of  increasing 
productions  at  increasing  distances. 

In  the  probable  scarcity  of  seed  in  the  ensuing  season,  this  may  be  an 
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object  worth  attending  to  ;  an  equal  crop  of  potatoes  may  probably.be  ob- 
tained with  one-fourth  the  usual  quantity  of  seed,  and  a  very  fair  crop  of 
parsnips  also  got — an  excellent  substitute  for  potatoes  should  a  disease 
similar  to  that  of  this  year,  which  very  probably  may,  visit  them  in  the 
next.  In  drills  drawn  at  16  inches  asunder,  one  row  of  potatoes  and  two 
of  parsnips  should  be  sown  successively;  this  would  give  a  distance  of 
four  feet  for  the  potatoes.  In  beds  made  three  feet  wide,  with  a  furrow  of 
1 J  foot,  in  like  manner  a  row  of  potatoes  should  be  planted  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ridge,  and  a  row  of  parsnips  near  each  edge.  These  operations 
should  take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  not  only  as  the  parsnip 
is  a  slow  grower,  and  therefore  requires  early  planting,  but  that  the  potatoes 
may  be  got  into  the  ground  before  they  begin  to  decay  in  the  spring,  which/ 
I  fear,  is  not  improbable  ;  for,  in  the  rot  which  commenced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Killybegs,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
which  brought  on  famine  arid  desolation  to  many,  and  for  many  years 
ravaged  the  country,  the  disease  did  not  show  itself  till  the  spring,  and  it  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  season  ;  and  this  present  dis- 
ease, although  differing  in  mode  and  in  appearance,  bears,  as  far  as  my  re- 
collection goes,  the  same  perfume,  and  communicates  the  same  taste  to  the 
potato  affected  with  it.  1  cannot  too  strenuously  press  these  remarks  on 
the  Irish  public,  nor  can  I  urge  too  strongly  the  absurdity  of  a  nation  trust- 
ing to  one  sort  of  vegetable  for  its  food,  and  that  one  that  has  for  these  four- 
teen years  been  a  failing  one.  We  have  a  warning  afforded  to  us  this  year. 
If  we  neglect  it,  the  most  dreadful  affliction  may  fall  on  us  and  our  children. 
What  has  been  partial  this  year  may  be  total  next.  It  is  a  blasphemous 
neglect  of  the  warnings  of  the  Most  High,  bearing  a  false  semblance  of 
faith,  to  say,  "  God  is  good,"  and  refuse  to  listen  to  his  voice,  spoken  in  the 
pestilence.  I  know  of  no  crop  that  can  equal  the  parsnip  as  a  substitute 
for  the  potato,  nor  one  that  the  Irish  palate  can  so  soon  reconcile  itself  to» 
1  call  for  exertion.     Humble  as  I  am,  let  me  not  call  in  vain. 


C,-ON  PROCURING  EARLY  POTATOES. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  plant  potatoes  before  the  end  of  January, 
and  my  experience  tells  me  it  may  be  safely  done  ;  but  I  think  an  earlier 
crop  may  be  insured'by  promoting  the  vegetation  of  the  potatoes  in  a  warm 
house ;  and  I  am  told  that  early  vegetation  is  assisted  by  mixing  them  with 
turf  mould.  I  would  scoop  out  the  growing  sets  in  succession  as  vegetation 
appeared.  Thus,  in  time,  the  whole  of  the  eyes  would  be  planted,  and  a 
single  failure  could  scarcely  ensue.  By  planting  sprouted  sets  I  obtained 
in  Donegal  a  crop  of  well-grown  potatoes  by  the  middle  of  June.  Last 
spring,  out  of  18  large  cup  potatoes,  weighing  7^  pounds,  I  took  176  fine 
scoops,  one  inch  in  diameter  and  one  inch  deep ;  they  weighed  4J  pounds, 
and  I  had  3^  pounds  of  refuse,  capable  of  being  used  as  food.  A  statute 
acre,  planted  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  the  sets  being  nine  inches  apart, 
would  take  only  1.4,520  sets,  weighing  only  three  cwt.  one  stone,  with  a 
refuse  of  two  cwt.  and  three  stones — altogether  5 J  cwt.;  but  this  refuse 
fit  for  food. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  to  plant  the  sets  nearly  in  contact,  but  not 
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touchirlg,  on  a  headland,  to  preserve  them  till  the  regular  time  of  planting 
out. 

When  the  rot  first  appeared  in  Donegal,  I  secured,  in  a  similar  way,  a 
crop  of  potatoes  on  two  acres  of  ground,  where  I  should,  in  the  common 
way  of  planting,  have  lost  all.  I  made  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  spring — it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  hot  bed,  for  it  scarcely  heated — covered  it  with 
about  two  inches  of  earth,  and  laid  scooped  sets  (which  are  more  conve- 
nient for  transplanting  than  cut  ones,  as  they  drop  more  rapidly  into  the 
holes  made  by  the  dibble)  within  an  inch  of  each  other  on  it,  covering 
them  with  about  three  inches  of  earth,  and  commenced  transplanting  them 
as  soon  as  they  generally  appeared  above  ground.  They  appeared,  though, 
when  three  or  four  inches  high,  to  sustain  no  check,  even  when  planted 
out  in  hot,  dry  weather,  so  that  they  were  kept  covered  from  the  sun,  when 
taken  up,  until  they  were  planted.  1  planted  them  as  deep  as  1  could,  even  to 
the  covering  them  when  they  were  not  much  above  the  ground  in  the  bed. 
Although  the  sets  were  in  many  cases  completely  rotten — so  much  so 
indeed  as  to  fall  off  when  removing  from  the  bed — yet  there  was  no  failure 
among  them ;  but  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  that  I  planted  in  the  common 
way,  not  one  set  succeeded.  The  early  growth  in  the  bed  is,  I  think,  ac- 
celerated by  laying  a  little  loose  straw  on  the  top  of  it. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express  and  Agricultural  Journal,  December  1, 1845. 
POTATOES.* 

Table  of  the  number  of  sets  of  potatoes,  and  total  weight  of  the  same,  re- 
quired for  planting  an  acre  J  at  the  following  distances,  each  set  contain- 
ing only  a  single  eye  and  weighing  one-half  ounce ^  the  distance  between 
the  sets  in  the  rows  being  nine  inches. 


• 

Number  of  sets 
per  acre. 

Weigh 
per 

t  of  sets 
acre. 

Cwt.    lbs. 

Rows  18  inches  apart 

- 

38,720 

10     90 

19 

do 

- 

36,682 

10    26 

20 

do 

- 

34,848 

9    81 

21 

do 

- 

33,188 

9     29 

22 

do 

. 

31,680 

8    94 

23 

do 

, 

30,302 

8     50 

24 

do 

. 

29,040 

8     11 

25 

do 

. 

27,874 

7    87 

26 

do 

. 

26.806 

7     53 

27 

do 

. 

25',813 

7    22 

28 

do 

. 

24,891 

6  105 

29    . 

do 

. 

24,033 

6    79 

30 

do 

- 

23^232 

6    54 
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On  poor  soil,  18  inches  between  the  rows  may  be  considered  a  proper  dis-^ 
tance,  as  may  be  likewise  the  case  with  early,  weak-stemmed  varieties  on 
any  soil ;  and  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  stems,  richness,  and  depth  of 
the  soil,  the  distance  may  be  increased  to  30  inches,  which  is  wide  enough 
for  the  strongest  growers,  even  on  rich  soil.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in. 
some  varieties  the  eyes  are  not  abundant.  With  regard  to  such,  the  above^ 
number  of  sets  will  not  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  weights,  but  in. 
general  it  will  be  practicable,  provided  sound-eyed  tubers  can  be  employed-. 
It  is  a  minimum  weight  for  an  acre,  but  will  probably  have  to  be  consider- 
ed enough. 

ROBERT  THOMPSON. 


RESULT  OF  A  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION   OP    AN   ASSORTMENT   OF   PO- 
TATOES AT  HOHENHEIM. 


By    PROFESSOR  SIEMENS. 


[From  Riecke's  Weekly  Jc^urnal  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy,  1843,  No.  20 : 
translated  from  Dinsfler's"'  Polytechnic  Journal,  volume  88,  page  374,  by  E.  Goodrich. 
Smith,  of  the  Patent  Office.] 

In  order  to  learn  more  closely  the  proportion  of  constituent  parts  of  the 
potatoes  here  cultivated,  they  were  subjected  to  the  following  chemical  ex- 
amination, and  gave  the  following  results : 

The  examination  of  these  potatoes  was  made  in  the  month  of  November 
of  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  was  determined  the  specific  weighty 
in  this  manner :  A  potato  of  middle  size,  after  having  been  carefully  clean- 
ed, was  accurately  weighed,  then  fastened  by  a  fine  thread  under  the  scales, 
and  dipped  into  a  wide  vessel  of  water.  Afterwards,  before  the  air  bubbles 
appearing  in  the  water  on  the  potato  had  passed  off,  the  scales  were  agaia 
brought  to  an  equilibrium,  and  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  potato  had. 
suffered  by  being  dipped  in  the  water  ascertained.  The  first  ascertained 
absolute  weight  of  the  potato,  divided  by  this  loss  of  weight,  gave  its  spe-; 
cific  gravity.  Larger  and  smaller  potatoes  of  the  same  kind  exhibit,  for  the 
most  part,  somewhat  less  specific  weight  than  those  of  the  middle  size^ 
which  usually  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,500  grains.*  The  contents  in  starchy 
fibre,  albumen,  extract,  and  sUme,  were  determined  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  6,000  grains  of  clean  potatoes  were  grated  on  a  grater  made  of  tin, 
with  perforated  holes.  The  holes  of  this  grater  were  half  a  line  distant: 
from  each  other;  and  so  there  were  37-38  in  a  Wurtemburg  square  inch^ 
The  pulp  obtained  was  washed  in  a  hair  sieve  which  had  1,600  openings' 
in  a  square  inch.  Before  the  fibre  became  dry  it  was  pounded  in  a  mortar 
^s  long  as  any  large  portions  remained  visible,  and  then  afterwards  washed 
out  again,  so  that  the  existing  starch  was  wholly  obtained.    As  soon  as  the 


*  A  comparison  of  these  results  with  the  earlier  published  specific  weight  of  an  assortment 
of  Hohenheim  potatoes,  shows  some  very  remarkable  differences.  Investigations  repeated  in. 
future  years  can  only  explain  this  :  whether  it  be  owing  to  difference  of  the  season  or  a  grad* 
ual  deterioration  of  some  kinds,  or  whether  or  not,  generally,  the  specific  weight  in  particular 
tubers  of  the  same  kind  differs  more  than  usual.  The  cause  may  often  lie  in  the  different  de- 
grees of  ripeness;  as,  for  example,  the  lesser  specific  weight  this  year  of  the  blue  filder  potatoes 
entirely  corresponds  therewith,  as  this  kind  last  year  was  not  commonly  ripe,  and  there- 
fore was  small  and  unpalatable;  while  usually  ihey  belong  to  the  roost  Biealy, 
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liquid  showed  itself  over  the  starch  it  was  poured  gradually  from  the  bot- 
tom on  a  dry  filter  of  known  weight,  on  which  remained  the  portion  which 
did  not  pass  through,  which  was  afterwards  dried,  and  is  marked  as  the 
slime  or  residuum.  This  residuum  appears  to  consist  in  part  of  unripe 
starch,  with  some  impurities. 

The  remaining  starch,  after  repeated  washings  with  pure  water,  is  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  25  to  30  Reauraer,  as  long  as  any  loss  of  weight  can 
be  perceived.  This  is  very  different  in  different  kinds,  in  reference  to  fine- 
ness and  color,  on  which  account  attention  should  be  paid  in  further  exper- 
iments for  this  purpose  on  the  same  kinds  of  potatoes. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  residuum  was  immediately  evaporated  to^ 
one-third  of  its  volume  for  the  separation  of  the  albumen,  and  the  coagu- 
lated albumen  separated  by  filtration.  The  quantity  and  condition  of 
this  showed  itself  likewise  to  be  different  in  kinds  of  potatoes  grown  on  the 
same  soil,  and  with  the  same  manure,  but  of  which  the  quantity  will  be 
here  given,  as  we  have  reserved  the  different  conditions  of  the  same  for  a 
further  examination.  In  all  the  statements  respecting  the  quantity  of  the 
essential  constituents  of  potatoes,  as  well  in  respect  to  their  use  in  distill- 
ing of  brandy  as  in  reference  to  table  use  and  for  fodder,  the  albumen  of 
the  potato  is  considered  not  in  the  degree  it  deserves  to  be,  in  regard  to> 
nutritiousness  of  albumen,  in  a  selection  of  potatoes  for  table  use  or  fodder. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  albumen  was  immediately  evaporated  with- 
out further  regard  to  dryness,  and  brought  into  the  reckoning  as  extract. 

Analysis  of  an  assort  merit  of  potatoes  in  Germany. 


Names  of  potates. 

-J 

'faJO 

1 

o 

o    . 

s  g 

100  parts  give — 

No. 

g 

■5 

1 

m 

3 
< 

1 
■& 

c3 

2 

i 

1 

Red  horn  potato 

10.95 

25.90 

15.81 

4.36 

1.66 

3.28 

0.50 

2 

Yellow  Jacob      -            ~            - 

10.95 

25.25 

16.60 

3.81 

1.01 

3.38 

0.75 

/3* 

White  heart        -            -            - 

11.02 

26.50 

15.06 

4.78 

2.06 

2.78 

2.00 

4* 

Early  cucumber 

11.01 

26.46 

17.73 

4.50 

1.71 

2.45 

0.50 

5 

Purple  marbled  -            _            - 

10.92 

25.06 

16.66 

4.53 

1.55 

2.20 

0.75 

6 

Clear  red  palatine 

10.91 

21.71 

15.13 

4.15 

0.66 

2.03 

0.75 

7* 

Biscuit    -            -            - 

11.07 

28.60 

18.45 

5.50 

1.50 

2.00 

0.33 

8 

Black  marbled    -            -            - 

11.01 

24.43 

15.60 

6.66 

0.50 

1.00 

0.66 

9* 

Rokes     -           -            -            - 

11.08 

27.50 

18.40 

5.15 

1.50 

2.60 

0.85 

10 

>Seedling              „            .            - 

10.83 

24.40 

15.60 

4.03 

0.90 

2.70 

0.50 

11 

False  arakatscha 

10.92 

25.06 

15.00 

4.53 

1.00 

2.53 

0.36 

12 

Noble  wooded  almond   - 

10.94 

24.40 

15.40 

5.73 

0.55 

3.30 

13 

English  kidney 

11.00 

26.50 

16.73 

4.75 

1.63 

2.00 

1.00 

14 

Vinland  -           -            -            - 

11.06 

26.21 

16.75 

5.55 

0.75 

2.00 

0.53 

15 

Larch      -            -            -            - 

11.06 

27.70 

18.76 

4.83 

1.30 

2.36 

0.58 

16 

Strawberry         -            -            - 

10.99 

28.23 

18.23 

4.66 

1.^ 

2.55 

0.86 

17 

Best  table            .            -            . 

10.95 

25.10 

16.76 

4.00 

0.94 

2.03 

0.  ^ 

18 

Prize  of  Holland 

10.98 

24.50 

17.06 

4.20 

1.16 

2.60 

19 

Prize  of  Westerwald     - 

11.01 

24.10 

14.60 

5.30 

0.90 

1.46 

0.70^ 

20 

Onion     -            -            -            - 

10.99 

26.66 

15.60 

5.23 

1.01 

3.50 

0.73 

21* 

White    .           -            ~            - 

11.01 

26.53 

15.00 

5.13 

1.40 

22* 

Eaily  long  kidney 

11.00 

26.66 

16.75 

7.30 

1.50 

3.00 

1.00 

23 

Sugar      -            -            -            - 

10.86 

24 

Little  Scotch       -            -            - 

10.  95 

24.65 

17.23 

3  ei 

0.85 

2.33 

0.56 
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Names  «f  potatoee. 

•s 

o 

.2 
II 

100  parts  give — 

No. 

3 

*4 

S 

-Q 

S 
1 

1 

o 

.§ 

m 

Q 

m 

S 

<^     - 

H 

m 

25 

Little  mouse 

10.80 

18.80 

11.16 

4.. 30 

0.73 

3.00 

26 

Yellow    - 

_ 

10.95 

24.75 

17.48 

3.80 

1.05 

2.  33 

0.51 

27 

Peruvian 

- 

- 

25.66 

12.53 

8.00 

1.16 

3.00 

0.6^ 

28 

Pine-apple 
Spanish  - 

_ 

11.00 

25.25 

15.50 

5.73 

0.96 

2.00 

1.80 

29 

_ 

11.05 

23.38 

15.11 

4.76 

0.51 

2.61 

0.  66- 

30 

English  - 

_ 

11.06 

27.03 

14.70 

9.00 

0.50 

1.66 

1.25 

31 

Wucliefelder 

_ 

10.88 

32 

Round  blue  marbled 

. 

10.89 

25.26 

13.26 

6.98 

0.95 

2.45 

1.00 

33 

Black  horn  potato 

- 

10.91 

24.58 

14.60 

5.33 

1.21 

2.50 

0.83 

34 

Pommeranian     - 

_ 

10.89 

25.  43 

15.83 

4.40 

a. 00 

2.88 

1.38 

35* 

Brazilian 

_ 

11.02 

26.30 

16.46 

4.70 

1.08 

1.76 

0.51 

36 

Wild       - 

_ 

10.86 

23.63 

15.  00 

4.75 

0.75 

3.00 

0.33 

37 

Bastard  - 

- 

11.11 

27.16 

17.53 

5.03 

1.20 

1.50 

1.70 

38 

Good  Walderin  - 

» 

10.91 

39 

Ever-blooming    - 

- 

11.04 

24.03 

15.15 

4.91 

0.88 

1.70 

0.33 

40 

Genuine  little  Zealand 

> 

10.90 

23.16 

15.33 

4.91 

0.50 

2.60 

0.20 

41 

Dutch  w^inter 

. 

11.01 

23.66 

15.53 

4.71 

0.78 

3.18 

0.40 

42 

English  kine 

- 

10.81 

22.76 

15.73 

4.20 

0.75 

2.00 

0.60 

43 

Earliest  English  forced 

- 

10.85 

23.10 

15.76 

4.86 

0.80 

2.66 

0.4Q 

44 

Round  blue  filder 

- 

10.89 

23.40 

14.50 

4.86 

1.26 

2.98 

1.21 

45 

Corsican 

_ 

11.00 

25.60 

16.23 

5.50 

1.50 

2.33 

0.96 

46 

Von  Hamm 

- 

10.91 

22.06 

15.78 

5.25 

2.01 

3.00 

0.50 

47 

Early  line  English  mealy- 

10.97 

23.90 

14.30 

5.66 

1.06 

2.70 

1.00 

48 

Early  fine  American  mealy 

- 

24.15 

16.71 

4.01 

0.50 

2.40 

1.00 

49 

Early  fine  English  Manleys 

11.02 

24.36 

17.11 

- 

1.50 

3.00 

0.10 

50 

Large  early  Juniper 

11.04 

18.66 

15.60 

5.56 

1.86 

3.63 

1.86 

51 

English  mealy  roast-beef 

11.05 

26.60 

16.05 

6.00 

1.70 

2.33 

1.00 

52 

English  asparagus 

:    \ 

10.79 
10.95 

1  24.21 
25.43 

15.03 

4.96 

3.00 

0.66 

53 

Fine  new  everlasting 

10.87 

16.55 

4.58 

1.00 

1.00 

54 

Black  variegated  wax 

- 

10.97 

25.20 

14.33 

5.23 

0.66 

2.73 

0.50 

55 

Great  Otmann     - 

> 

10.86 

24.25 

14.78 

4.43 

1.00 

3.00 

0.50 

56 

Black,  (from  Algiers) 

_ 

10.89 

23.70 

15.91 

4.63 

0.75 

3.00 

1.00 

57* 

DeUisch,  (from  Pyrmont) 

11.07 

28.00 

19.25 

5.66 

1.63 

2.00 

0.36 

58* 

Large  long  kidney 

- 

11.04 

25.60 

17.66 

4.66 

1..30 

2.40 

0.80 

59 

Rohan     - 

- 

10.75 

21.00 

14.26 

5.20 

0.66 

1.53 

0.50 

60 

Irish        - 

- 

11.08 

27.91 

17.55 

8.10 

0.66 

2.00 

0.66 

61 

White,  (from  Donawert) 

10.91 

24.61 

_ 

5.30 

1.70 

2.00 

1.20 

^ 

Marrowy 

11.05 

26.66 

17.56 

5.30 

1.50 

3  00 

0.50 

* 

Dettinger 

~ 

11.04 

26.50 

17.66 

4.50 

0.75 

3.00 

0.50 

Note. — Those  which  are  marked  with  a  star  [*]  'seem  to  be  particalarly  valuable  on  accotKnt 
of  their  constitii§nt  parts, 
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APPENDIX  No.  5. 


POTATO  ROT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Tucker  :  The  subject  of  the  disease  which  last  year  prevailed  so 
universally  among  potatoes  is  one  which  has  very  naturally  and  properly 
called  out  the  inquiries  and  conjectures  of  many  investigators,  and  as  yet 
no  particular  cause  for  its  existence  seems  to  have  been  concluded  upon  by 
the  mass  of  cultivators.  Some  suppose  that  the  membranes  of  the  leaf  are 
destroyed  by  an  insect,  and  that  the  work  of  decay  originates  in  this  cause. 

But  of  this  theory — for  it  is  theory,  and  nothing  hiore — we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  we  saw  (and  so  did  every  observing  farmer,  we  must  think)  hosts 
of  small  black  flies  infesting  potato  fields  in  years  long  before  we  ever 
heard  of  the  disease  in  potatoes,  and  the  usual  consequence  was  that  the 
membrane  of  the  leaf  was  eaten  out,  as  somebody,  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, saw  it  last  fall.  Then,  again,  in  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the  poor 
insect  (who  is  certainly  driven  to  rather  hard  fare,  even  for  a  mischievous 
fellow)  in  this  matter,  we  must  say  that  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
no  mistake  about  it,  leaves  of  potatoes  after  they  had  become  dry  by 
the  disease,  as  perfect  in  all  their  parts  as  any  potato  leaves  we  ever  saw. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  owing  to  the  "  influ- 
ence of  a  worm  in  the  root;"  but  we  have  seen  no  statement  of  such  ani- 
mals being  found  in  such  locations  until  the  disease  had  made  some  pro- 
gress ;  so  there  must  be  some  doubt  in  the  case  as  to  whether  the  worm 
does  the  mischief,  or  is  attracted  by  the  consequences  of  its  having  been 
done  to  feast  on  the  corruption  that  ensues. 

Last  fall  we  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  as 
yet  we  have  found  no  cause  to  relinquish  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,,  from  the 
facts  we  have  collected  and  observations  we  have  made,  we  have  become 
more  tenacious  of  its  correctness.  It  was  simply  this — that,  from  some  cause 
which  we  did  not  then  and  cannot  now  define  to  our  own  satisfaction,  the 
potato  vine  was  attacked  with  a  rust  similar  to  that  we  frequently  see  on 
the  straw  of  rye  and  wheat ;  that,  in  the  case  ©f  the  potato,  it  first  show- 
ed itself  in  a  very  small  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  stalk,  which  continued  to 
spread  until  it  had  gone  round  and  through  the  stalk,  when  the  latter,  at 
the  particular  point  of  disease,  became  dry  and  hard,  as  though  it  had 
reached  its  maturity.  The  death  of  the  top  of  the  stalk  of  course  soon  fol- 
lows, but  the  lower  part  remains  green  for  a  while.  The  conjecture  (it  was 
mere  conjecture)  we  threw  out  was  this  :  whether  the  sap  which  was  now 
stopped  by  the  dryness  of  the  stalk  in  its  usual  channel  of  circulation,  and 
of  course  prevented  from  passing  into  the  leaf,  its  natural  laboratory  for 
preparation  to  return  to  the  tuber  and  fulfil  its  accustomed  service  in  giving 
it  nourishment,  did  not  necessarily  return  prematurely,  and,  either  from 
excess  of  quantity  or  by  bringing  back  some  quality  which  had  better  been 
given  to  the  winds,  induce  the  disease  in  the  tubers?  Our  own  potatoes 
were  too  far  gone  to  experiment  much  upon,  when  we,  surprised  with  the 
novelty  of  the  action,  hit  upon  a  single  plan  to  adopt.  It  appeared  to  us, 
however^  as  soon  as  we  saw  how  the  mischief  was  progressing,  that  mowing 
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the  tops  was  the  best  and  perhaps  only  efficient  method  to  pursue.  A 
neighbor,  whose  crop  was  smitten  long  after  our  own,  tried  this  experiment 
by  mowing  about  half  a  field  as  soon  as  the  tops  exhibited  symptoms  of  the 
disorder,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  and  cheering.  Where  the  tops 
were  so  mown  no  appearance  of  the  rot  was  ever  discovered,  and  the  po- 
tatoes gave  all  the  evidence  of  maturity  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  could  possibly  admit  of,  while  the  other  part  of  the  field  suffered  as 
much  from  the  rot  as  any  in  the  vicinity.  Here,  then,  is  one  instance  in 
favor  of  our  theory. 

Other  experiments  were  tried,  of  which  we  shall  cite  but  one  or  two. 
In  one  case,  a  farmer  dug  a  very  few  hills  when  the  vines  first  showed 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  carefully  buried  them  and  let  them  remain  until 
the  usual  time  of  digging,  when  they  were  taken  out  all  sound,  while  the 
most  of  his  crop  had  suffered  essentially.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
think,  that  when  potatoes  are  dug  so  early  as  the  rot  came  last  year, 
they  must  be  put  in  small  bodies  and  kept  cool,  and  excluded  from  the 
atmosphere.  Their  tendency  to  heat,  and  thus  become  heavy  anH  insipid, 
warrants  us  in  that  conclusion;  and  so  we  infer  that  the  letting  them  remain 
in  hills  with  the  tops  taken  off  until  the  usual  time  of  digging  is  a  much 
cheaper  and  better  way  than  to  dig  and  put  them  in  cellars,  or  on  floors 
in  piles. 

Another  course  of  proceeding  which  has  come  under  our  observation, 
was  adopted  by  some  Irishmen,  who  had  known  this  enemy  to  their 
favorite  esculent  "  in  the  old  country,"  and  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
mention.  When  they  saw  the  crop  smitten,  they  dug  it  immediately,  and 
piled  the  potatoes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  taking  care  to  guard  them 
from  sunshine  until  the  job  was  completed,  when  they  covered  the  pile  en- 
tirely with  clay.  The  result  was  probably  as  they  had  known  it  to  be 
aforetime.  Their  crop  was  saved,  and  their  potatoes  oi good  quality.  The 
clay  undoubtedly  acted  as  a  two-fold  agent — kept  them  cool,  and  excluded 
the  atmosphere  and  storms. 

We  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  any  one  can  confute  any 
point  we  have  advanced,  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  him  do  it.  Truth 
and  light  are  what  we  are  looking  after  in  this  matter,  and  if  we  have  ad- 
vanced an  error,  the  public  good  requires  that  it  should  be  set  right.  And 
especially  does  the  agricultural  interest  of  our  country  require  that  this 
pestilence,  which  made  such  rapid  strides  in  its  advancement  the  last  year, 
should  meet  with  hot  pursuit  by  every  philanthropist,  until  its  progress  is 
stayed,  if  not  effectually  stopped. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  BACON. 

P.  S. — There  have  been  many  experiments  in  planting  potatoes  tried  in 
this  region  this  spring,  with  reference  to  preventing  the  disease.  If  any 
thing  of  importance  results  from  them,  I  shall  give  dne  notice. 

Mount  Osceola,  Mass.,  June  22,  1845. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
POTATO  ROT. 

We  give  the  following  from  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  Crary,  of  Salem,  ia 
this  State.     His  suggestions  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  farmers  : 
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"  The  cause  of  rot  in  the  potato.^  and  the  way  to  prevent  it. — The  rot 
in  the  potato  occurs  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  and  the  heat  and  drought  prevent 
the  ripening  of  the  potato,  and  disease  and  decomposition  follow.  1  ob- 
served during  the  last  summer  a  difference  in  the  potato  crop  on  the  same 
land.  Those  potatoes  that  were  covered  deep  were  good  as  usual ;  those 
the  covering  of  which  was  shallow,  were  useless,  particularly  for  the  table. 
The  first  symptom  of  failure  is  in  the  stalks  of  the  potato;  they  become 
dry,  and  the  leaves  turn  black ;  the  growth  then  ceases,  and  the  potato 
becomes  rotten  before  it  is  ripe.  The  fibres  that  connect  the  stalk  with  the 
potato  quit  their  hold ;  and  when  you  grasp  th^  stalk  and  pull  with  a  view 
to  raise  the  potatoes  out  of  the  hill,  the  roots  break  and  leave  the  potatoes, 
or  rather  slip  out  of  the  hill  without  raising  them." 

Mr.  Leroy  Patillo,  Monroe,  Georgia,  writes  us  that  he  thinks  the  rot  is 
caused  by  small  insects,  and  advises  rolling  the  seed-potatoes  in  sulphur 
before  planting  them.  He  informs  us  that  he  has  used  sulphur  with  good 
effects  around  plum  trees  in  which  insects  had  perforated  the  bark,  and 
from  which  the  gum  oozed  out. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Elisha  Hammond,  of  Conesville,  N.  Y.,  we 
extract  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  rot  in  potatoes : 

1.  "On  dry,  cool  land,  not  very  rich  by  putrescent  manures,  the  crops 
almost  entirely  escaped." 

2.  Defective  potatoes  fed  to  hogs,  in  connexion  with  sulphur  and  char- 
coal, have  produced  no  injury. 

3.  In  a  field  of  potatoes,  some  of  the  rows  crossed  places  on  which  stumps 
had  been  burned,  and  other  rows  a  spot  where  potatoes  had  been  buried 
the  year  before,  and  the  straw  used  about  them  turned  under  for  manure. 
The  crop  was  much  more  rotted  on  these  places,  especially  over  old  potato- 
holes,  than  elsewhere. 

4.  Lime  has  been  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  rot.  It  proved  not  so  in 
this  case.  Some  coarse  lime  had  been  spread  on  a  part  of  the  field.  Some 
hills  where  the  lime  happened  to  be  scattered  were  particularly  examined, 
and  found  much  more  rotted  than  where  nothing  was  put. 

5.  Plaster  was  used  on  most  of  the  crop.  Two  rows  were  left  through 
the  field  without  plaster — no  difference  could  be  discovered  between  these 
and  other  rows,  in  the  condition  of  the  potatoes. 


/  From  the  Worcester  Spy. 

POTATO  BLIGHT. 

I  grieves  us  to  state  that  the  blight  which  caused  such  destruction  to  the 
potato  crop  last  year  has  thus  early  commenced  its  ravages  the  present 
season.  We  have  examined  afield  belonging  to  Governor  Lincoln,  which, 
we  are  assured,  exhibited  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance  on  the  3d  inst. 
On  thfe  5th,  portions  of  the  vines  showed  indications  of  disease,  and  on  the 
7th  about  one-half  of  them  were  more  or  less  shrivelled,  many  of  them 
shrunk  to  one-half  of  their  former  dimension,  and  some  of  the  leaves  alrea- 
dy turned  brown  and  nearly  dry.  The  potatoes  were  of  the  red  variety, 
sometimes  called  the  peach-blows.  The  seed  was  selected,  and  in  a  fine 
and  apparently  healthy  state.     We  opened  one  of  the  hills  most  affected 
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with  the  disease,  and  found  the  seed  still  sound  and  apparently  healthy. 
-Some  of  the  new  set  potatoes  were  about  the  size  of  a  robin's  egg,  and  look- 
-ed  well.  So  far  as  we  observed,  the  disease  appears  to  commence  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  vine. 

We  invite  the  particular  attention  of  farmers  to  this  subject.  We  hope 
that  such  careful  and  accurate  observations  of  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  the  present  season,  may  be  made  and  recorded,  by  men 
of  judgment,  as  will  lead  to  some  more  conclusive  indications  than  have 
been  heretofore  obtained  of  its  origin  and  causes,  and  that  they  may  result 
in  the  discovery  of  some  efficient  and  adequate  remedy  for  the  appalling 
evil — an  evil  that  threatens  the  destruction  of  a  crop  which  affords  one  of 
our  most  abundant  and  most  wholesome  articles  of  food. 


Mr.  Pearce,  of  Hamburg,  who  is  an  excellent  and  observing  farmer,  saw 
that  his  potato  vines  were  afiected,  and  pulled  several  hills  to  examine  the 
roots.  They  were  sound,  and  left  separated  from  the  stems  or  tops.  By 
4his  separation  these  hills  wholly  escaped  the  rot,  while  the  potatoes  in  all 
the  adjoining  hills  were  rotten  at  the  time  of  harvest. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
There  are  two  facts  which  I  observed  in  my  field,  which  I  have  not  seen 
noticed  in  your  paper.  The  first  is,  that  the  disease  was  confined  to  the 
tubers  nearest  to  the  surface ;  those  lying  deep  were  unafiected.  The 
second  is,  that  the  rotten  potatoes  were  full  of  long  white  worms.  I  saw 
nothing  which  looked  like  fungi,  with  the  naked  eye  ;  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  examine  them  with  a  microscope.  The  odor  was  intolerably 
fetid. 

N.  N.  D. 


For  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
POTATO  BLIGHT. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  just  returned  from  an  examination  of  my  friend 
Kobert  Morrison's  potato  patches.  A  disease  not  heretofore  noticed  in  this 
section  of  the  country  has  attacked  many  of  his  vines  ;  and,  that  the  read- 
ers of  this  paper  may  be  made  acquainted  with  its  character,  I  proceed  to 
^ive  the  results  of  our  researches.  In  all  cases  of  inquiry  into  causes,  I 
conceive  it  to  be  important  to  right  deductions  that  we  should  first  lay  a 
broad  foundation  of  accurate  observations.  When  these  observations  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  rightly  arranged,  a  correct  theory  springs  almost 
spontaneously  out  of  them. 

My  present  purpose  is  merely  to  aid  in  accumulating  data,  and  to  distin- 
guish this  from  any  other  affection  to  which  our  potatoes  may  be  liable. 

1.  There  are  three  different  lots  of  potatoes  which  we  examined.  One 
patch  was  planted  so  early  as  to  have  been  prostrated  by  two  successive 
irosts.     The  other  two  patches  were  planted  about  nine  weeks  ago. 

2.  One  patch  of  the  late  planting  is  in  a  well-manured  sod  ground ;  the 
others  in  a  poorer  soil. 
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3.  All  these  lots  are  affected  with  the  disease ;  but  the  frosted  potatoes 
the  least. 

4.  The  disease,  in  every  instance,  was  found  to  be  confined  to  the  vines. 
These  were  affected  generally  near  their  entrance  into  the  earth — a  iew 
inches  below  it,  and  a  few  inches  above  it. 

5.  A  person,  in  a  general  Review  of  the  field,  would  perceive  nothing  but 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  potatoes;  on  passing  watchfully  along  the  rows,  be 
would  discover  here  and  there  some  prostrated  vines  with  wilted  leaves. 
On  close  inspection  he  would  find,  at  the  points  named,  a  perfectly  dry  de- 
cay of  the  stem:  the  pith  is  entirely  gone;  the  cuticle  is  also  removed  or 
dried  to  imperceptible  thinness ;  and  nothing  remains  but  the  hgneous 
fibres,  whitened  by  disease,  and  sometimes  separated  laterally.  This  is 
the  worst  stage  of  the  disease  yet  observed.  The  parts  below  this  point  are 
perfectly  sound  at  present. 

On  turning  to  other  stems  indiscriminately,  whose  leaves  and  vines  are 
apparently  in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  we  perceive  the  earliest  encroach- 
ments of  visible  disease.  Here  we  see  a  little  discolored  patch  of  cuticle 
dried  up  and  sunken  to  the  ligneous  fibres  below ;  the  parenchymatous 
matter  among  the  cuticular  tissue  having  disappeared.  Let  us  gently 
scrape  away  this  dead  cuticle,  and  we  shall  find  the  ligneous  texture  yet 
living  ;  but  in  the  next  plant  this  is  also  decayed  ;  and  in  still  another  we 
witness  the  destruction  of  half  the  pith  ;  and  in  another  the  pith  is  all  gone; 
and  then  we  arrive  at  the  last  stage,  or  total  rottenness.  In  most  instances 
there  are  several  such  patches  of  cuticular  decay,  of  irregular  figures  ;  but 
there  is  a  well-defined  line  of  separation  between  the  dead  and  living 
parts.  Let  us  slice,  longitudinally,  one  of  the  vines  in  which  these  spots 
of  decay  have  penetrated  into  or  through  the  pith,  and  we  shall  find  por- 
tions of  solid  and  apparently  sound  pith  in  the  intervening  portions  of  the 
stem. 

6.  In  several  instances  the  returning  sap  being  interrupted  in  its  descent 
by  the  cuticular  decay,  formed  small  tubers  (perfect  potatoes)  just  above  the 
diseased  point. 

7.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  blight  had  affected  the  branches  of  the  vines ; 
and  in  as  few  cases  the  decayed  pith  was  found  in  a  slushy  state. 

There  is  no  apparent  erosion  of  the  cuticle  ;  but  the  idea  is  suggested  of 
all  the  pulpy  matter  in  it  being  abstracted,  and  the  cuticular  film  collaps- 
ing upon  the  parts  beneath. 

We  may  safely  say,  upon  these  observations,  that  the  disease  undoubt- 
edly commences  on  the  exterior  of  the  vines ;  and  that  the  upward  circula- 
tion is  continued  long  after  the  downward  currentis  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
intercepted ;  that  the  disease  tends  to  penetrate  into  and  not  to  pass  along" 
the  vines  ;  the  tops  perishing  only  when  no  nourishment  can  be  obtained 
from  below. 

If  the  tubers  should  become  affected,  I  will  endeavor  to  report  the  faetSj 
unless  anticipated  by  others. 

J.  T.  P. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
THE  POTATO  BLIGHT. 


The  Bennington  Gazette  says  that  Milton  Burrill,  of  Stockbridge,  has 
been  investigating  very  fully  the  subject  of  the  disease,  and  is  now  fully  con- 
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vinced  that  he  has  discovered  the  true  cause  in  the  shape  of  an  insect.  He 
showed  us  a  sample  of  the  insect,  which,  through  a  strong  magnifying  glass, 
looks  formidable,  though  so  small.  He  is  convinced  that  every  potato  field 
in  that  vicinity  is  destined  to  fall  as  last  year.  He  has  visited  many  gar- 
dens and  fields  around  us,  and  finds  them  all  giving  evidence  of  disease. 
If  the  cause  is  discovered,  we  hope  the  scientific  in  our  laboratories  will 
soon  make  known  some  practical  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  enemy — though 
"we  fear  the  remedy,  if  discovered,  will  be  too  late  to  save  the  present  crop. 
We  have  understood  that  house  ashes,  spread  on  the  hills  around  the 
vines,  after  they  have  grown  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  is  not  only  a 
remedy  for  the  blight,  but  greatly  facilitates  the  growth  of  the  potato  on 
some  soils.     It  is  very  easy  to  make  the  trial. 


The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Dr.  Lee,  has  made  extensive  examina-^ 
tion  of  the  potato  crop  throughout  central  New  York,  and  finds  in  all  cases 
that  the  curling  and  blight  of  the  vines  is  attended  by  an  insect.  The  pa- 
rent is  probably  the  beetle,  it  punctures  the  vine  just  above  the  ground, 
and  deposites  its  egg  in  the  pith  of  the  stalk,  where  it  hatches.  The  larva 
eats  oif  all  the  stalk  but  the  outer  bark,  when  the  vine  withers  and  dies. 

Dr.  Lee  thinks  that  this  prevents  the  ripening  of  the  tubers  and  disposes 
them  to  decay.  The  blight,  it  is  found,  will  be  even  more  destructive  thaa 
last  year. 


From  the  Northampton  Courier. 
DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 


We  were  this  morning  shown,  by  Dr.  D.  Stebbins,  a  potato  leaf  taken 
from  vines  in  his  garden,  upon  which  insects  or  worms  had  commenced 
their  ravages,  which  proved  so  disastrous  last  ^^^ear.  The  leaf  was  nearly 
consumed,  and  the  insects  were  yet  busily  at  work.  Dr.  Stebbins  is 
sprinkling  his  potato  vines  with  tobacco  liquid,  and  finds  it  to  be  an  efiectuai 
remedy.     Will  others  try  this  method  of  exterminating  these  destructives  ? 


From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
POTATO  BLIGHT  IN  MAINE. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Hastily  I  drop  a  few  lines  in  relation  to  the  "  potato  blight" 
(so  called)  in  our  place  and  vicinity.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  here,  from  present  appearances,  our  crop  will  be  shortened  more  than 
one- half.  There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  how  this  may  turn  out. 
Certainly,  appearances  are  bad  enough. 

I  have  examined  one  or  two  pieces  aflected,  and  find  the  blight,  if  so  it 
may  be  called,  caused  by  an  insect  of  the  species  aphis  or  plant-louse  ;  and 
so  rapid  is  the  ravage  in  some  fields,  that  the  tops  bear  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  touched  by  the  frost.  Probably,  wherever  the  in- 
sect attacks,  the  tops  will  prematurely  die.  We  would  caution  farmers  not 
to  be  in  too  much  haste  to  harvest  their  potatoes,  though  the  tops  may  be 
dead.     The  bottoms,  by  remaining  the  usual  time  in  the  ground,  will  be 
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likely  to  improve.  Besides,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  by  letting  the 
potato  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  proper  time  to  dig  may  tend  to  make 
it  keep  better  after  it  is  dug. 

We  hear  the  same  complaint  made  in  many  other  places.  We  hope 
farmers  will  be  observing  on  the  subject,  and  note  as  many  facts  as  possible. 
For  one,  I  intend  to  watch  carefully  the  progress  of  this  blight^  (or  perhaps 
more  properly  termed  insect  ravage,)  and  note  the  result.  Perhaps  1  may 
find  occasion  hereafter  to  add  more  on  the  subject.  For  the  present  I  con- 
clude by  saying  this  insect,  most  likely,  is  the  cause  of  the  rqt  in  the  root. 
We  shall  soon  see. 

Respectfully, 

B.  F.  WILBUR. 

Butters-vale,  August  26,  1845. 

We  approve  of  the  practice  of  letting  potatoes  remain  in  the  ground  till 
they  are  fully  ripe.    As  to  the  cause  of  the  rot,  we  are  uncertain. — Editor. 


From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  Sept.  20. 
PLANT-LICE  ON  POTATO  VINES. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Since  my  letter,  hastily  written  the  other  day,  I  have  ob- 
served and  thought  more  upon  the  subject — the  substance  of  which  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  your  readers. 

Naturalists  have  described  numerous  parasitical  insects  ;  but  among  them 
all  1  do  not  find  a  single  description  in  the  books  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  aphis  of  the  potato — for  so  I  shall  term  it.  It  is,  however,  so  like  the 
aphis  of  other  plants,  it  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  its  class.  I  never  have 
seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  potatoes  before ;  others  perhaps  have. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  to  have  a  brief  outline  of 
the  insect.  It  is  of  a  transparent  green  color,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  tobacco  seed  to  that  of  a  duck-shot ;  the  largest  sized  have  wings.  They 
are  generally  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf;  wherever  they  feed,  the 
blight  shows  itself;  the  probability  is,  they  extract  the  vegetable  juice  or  sap, 
the  loss  of  which  to  the  plant  causes  the  mischief  If  only  the  stem  of  the 
leaf  be  attacked,  the  whole  leaf  withers  and  dies. 

I  remember,  when  the  blight  struck  my  potato  crop  in  1838,~  the  tops 
looked  at  that  time  very  much  as  now.  The  bottoms  also  were  then  af- 
fected. But  I  did  not  think,  at  that  time,  to  look  and  see  whether  any  in- 
sect preyed  upon  them,  as  now.  I  think,  however,  most  likely  they  did. 
Last  year  I  did  not  notice  much  that  appeared  like  blight  in  my  potato  field, 
though  the  bottoms,  in  spots,  were  some  affected  with  the  rot  at  harvest 
time. 

I  know  no  remedy  to  apply  as  a  preventive,  or  that  will  stay  the  work  of 
mischief  after  it  is  once  commenced. 

Whether  any  peculiarity  of  the  present  season  can  be  said  to  give  rise  to 
this  pest  or  blight,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine ;  (the  season  here,  from 
the  middle  of  July  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  uncommonly  warm  and 
wet ;)  or  whether  this  blight  will  be  followed  with  disease  in  the  root  simi- 
lar to  that  of  last  year,  is  a  matter  as  yet  alike  undeterminable.  Time,  how- 
ever, will  soon  tell.    It  is  to  be  feared  the  rot  will  follow. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  farmers  will  (for  they  of  all  others  have  the  best  opportu- 
nity to)  be  observing  upon  the  subject,  and  note  as  many  facts  as  possible 
for  the  general  good  of  all  who  cultivate  this  useful  root. 

Potatoes,  in  this  vicinity,  up  to  within  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  have 
looked  very  promising  of  a  heavy  crop.  The  reader  is  aware,  1  suppose, 
vegetation  liere  is  much  later  than  in  Massachusetts.  There^  probably,  the 
potato  crop  is  now  nearly  or  quite  ripe  ;  so  that,  if  the  disease  prevails  there, 
it  must  have  commenced  proportionally  earlier  to  cut  off  the  crop.*  How 
is  this? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  crop  grown  in  New  England,  excepting  hay,  the  loss 
of  which  would  be  more  severely  felt  than  that  of  the  potato.  It  is  justly  a 
valued  root ;  it  constitutes  a  cheap  and  wholesome  food  for  man  and  beast; 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  we  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  it. 

After  all,  let  us  not  be  too  much  alarmed;  it  may  not  prove  so  bad  as 
now  appears  supposable ;  or,  if  we  should  be  in  a  great  measure  deprived 
of  this  valuable  vegetable,  let  us  reflect,  the  Hand  that  gives  has  an  equal 
right  to  withhold.     Let  the  Most  High  reign,  and  man  be  wise  and  adore  ! 

If  any  thing  further  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  worthy  of  remark, 
should  occur,  I  shall  endeavor  to  communicate.  Hope  others,  where  the 
disease  prevails,  will  do  the  same. 

Respectfully, 

B.  F.  WILBUR. 

Butters  VALE.  August  30,  1845. 


Prom  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman, 
POTATO  CROP  IN  MAINE. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  have  just  returned  from  Dover,  the  shire  town  of  Pis- 
cataquis county  ;  in  passing  to  and  from  which  my  way  lay  through 
several  of  the  best  farming  towns  in  the  county — Sangersville,  Foxcroft, 
and  Guilford.  The  farmers  in  these  towns  tell  me  their  potato  crop  this 
season  is  nearly  or  quite  a  failure — some  will  hardly  get  the  return  of  their 
seed  at  harvest.  I  was  at  the  trouble  of  examining  several  fields,  and  ia 
every  instance  found  the  aphis  preying  more  or  less  on  the  tops.  The  rot, 
as  apprehension  was  expressed  in  a  former  communication,  has  set  in.  No 
one  can  tell  how  far  the  disease  will  extend.  Fears  are  entertained  that  the 
crop  will  be  entirely  lost,  whether  harvested  early  or  late.  I  think,  of  the 
two,  late  harvesting  the  safest.  My  reasons  could  be  given  if  necessary. 
Some  have  essayed  to  save  their  crop  by  immediate  harvesting  and  selling 
to  shippers  ;  but  shippers  are  afraid  to  buy,  fearing  the  mass  would  rot  be- 
fore it  could  be  transported  to  a  foreign  market  and  disposed  of 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  theorize  on  the  subject  of  this  potato  disease,  (for  so, 
I  suppose,  every  body  is  agreed  to  call  it,)  though  1  am  strongly  oi  the 
opinion  the  lice  on  the  tops  are  the  sole  cause  of  it.  It  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  a  premature  decay  of  the  tops  will  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
the  bottoms. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn,  by  the  Ploughman  of  August  23,  that  the  drought  is  so 
severe  in  Massachusetts  the  potato  ciop  will  be  likely  to  be  very  light,  and  that  the  people  there 
will  be  obliged  to  depend  on  Maine  for  a  supply.  It  will  be  a  sad  thing  indeed  if  we  should 
not  raise  any  to  spare  ;  and  sadder  still  if  we  should  not  raise  any  to  supply,  which  is  feared  by 
some. 
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Near  the  city  of  Bangor,  I  understand,  some  of  the  farmers  are  already 
engaged  in  ploughing  in  their  potato  crop,  not  being  considered  worth  the 
harvesting. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  regarded  here  in  Maine  (as  well  it  may 
be)  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  to  the  farmer's  interest.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  trouble  will  prove  to  be  of  temporary  standing — that  another 
year  it  will  not  reappear. 

Respectfully,  yours,  B.  F.  WILBUR. 


From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
We  presume  the  following  communication  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
Morrill  Allen.     It  is  copied  from  the  Old  Colony  Memorial : 

POTATOES. 

The  disease  in  potatoes,  which  in  some  sections  of  the  country  nearly- 
destroyed  the  crop  of  last  year,  has  not  yet  progressed  to  any  very  alarming 
extent  in  the  county  of  Plymouth.  But  there  have  been  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  its  existence  and  advances  to  justify  some  general  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  the  employment  of  such  preventive,  or  remedial  means,  as 
may  seem  to  cultivators  the  most  hkely  to  prove  efficacious.  Until  the 
the  causes  of  malady  shall  be  more  satisfactorily  investigated,  no  rules 
can,  with  implicit  confidence,  be  given  for  the  treatment.  The  farmers 
must  do  as  physicians  are  sometimes  obliged  to  do,  in  cases  of  undefined 
bodily  disease — prescribe  to  the  symptoms.  This  practice  is  attended  with 
great  uncertainty,  yet  the  results  of  it  in  experience  sometimes  prove  highly 
valuable.  The  different  causes  to  which  the  disease  in  potatoes  has  been  as- 
cribed, lead  writers  to  suggest  a  great  variety  of  remedies  in  accordance 
with  their  views  of  the  probable  origin.  Let  farmers  select  and  apply  such 
as  their  reason  and  judgment  best  approve,  and  it  may  be  that  merely  prac- 
tical men  will,  in  the  course  of  their  experience,  clearly  prove  what  theory- 
has  hitherto  failed  of  doing — the  moving  cause  oif  the  difficulty.  If,  as  sup- 
posed by  some,  it  be  of  insect  origin,  then  salt  and  lime  would  seem  proper 
applications  ;  and  these  are  also  strongly  recommended  by  persons  who  think 
that  fungus  is  the  producing  cause  of  the  disease.  Those  who  suppose  it 
arises  from  atmospheric  influence  may  properly  apply  the  same  means 
"which  would  be  recommended  by  those  who  believe  it  the  result  of  exces-- 
sive  growth.  Preparation  of  the  soil,  and  a  course  in  the  cultivation  hkely 
to  produce  an  even  growth,  is  unquestionably  important  in  this  and  other 
crops.  Some  persons  seem  confident  that  the  rot  in  potatoes  results  wholly 
from  deterioration  in  the  seed.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  not  expect  to  avoid 
the  evil  merely  by  sending  to  another  place  for  seed  potatoes  ;  we  should 
renew  them  from  the  balls.  This  is  a  process  requiring  some  patience,  but 
we  know  of  no  easier  method  of  entire  renovation.  We  suppose  renewal 
can  be  approached  in  successive  plantings  of  unmatured  potatoes.  These 
have  often  been  strongly  recommended  for  seed,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  disease,  but  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  crop.  It  is  mani- 
festly contrary  to  what  we  regard  as  a  general  law  in  vegetation,  that  the 
most  perfect  seed  produces  the  healthiest  and  most  fruitful  plants.  There- 
are,  however,  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  potato  may  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law.     The  vegetative  principle  is  not  so  concentra- 
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ted  in  the  potato  as  in  most  other  articles.  It  can  be  produced  from  the 
balls,  the  bulbs,  or  from  sprouts  which  have  grown  in  the  cellar,  or 
the  earth.  The  vegetative  principle  being  so  widely  diffused,  it  may  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  potato  to  some  ex- 
tent weakens  its  power  of  reproduction.  That  power,  after  the  complete 
maturity  of  the  bulbs,  may  be  more  perfectly  concentrated  in  the  balls. 
The  experiment  is  easily  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  farmers  will  this 
year  plant  potatoes  for  the  next  year's  seeding  as  late  as  the  25th  of  June. 

M.  A. 
Pembroke,  May^  1845. 


From  the  Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter. 

We  have  not  yet,  in  all  the  speculations  of  the  curious  and  the  scientific 
on  the  subject  of  the  recent  disease  in  potatoes,  seen  any  thing  to  throw 
light  enough  to  enable  us  to  take  a  single  step  towards  a  remedy.  la 
raising  thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  last  year,  we  had  congratulated 
ourselves  on  an  entire  escape  from  the  disease  complained  of  by  the  most  if 
not  all  our  neighbors.  We  had  disposed,  to  good  advantage,  of  something  like 
half  of  our  crop  ;  and  we  thought  we  should  do  better  to  save  the  remain- 
der until  the  opening  of  spring,  by  then  sending  them  to  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. As  the  most  safe  kind,  we  had  planted  half  the  ground  with  long  reds 
the  two  last  years.  In  the  fall  of  1843  our  long  red  potatoes  were  laid  in 
the  ground,  in  a  bed  not  over  two  feet  deep,  covered  with  a  coating  of  green 
hemlock  boughs,  and  these  covered  with  the  surrounding  soil,  so  that  the 
winter  frost  could  not  reach  through.  The  potatoes  in  the  following  spring 
oame  out  as  fresh  and  fair  as  they  were  on  the  day  they  were  covered. 
Precisely  the  same  way  and  near  the  same  spot  did  we,  in  October  last, 
dispose  of  about  five  hundred  bushels  of  the  long  reds,  the  kind  that  were 
supposed  to  be  proof  against  the  rot,  and  near  them,  in  a  continued  bed, 
about  one  hundred  bushels  of  the  round  pink-eyed  potatoes,  an  earlier  kind. 
The  pink-eyes  came  out  as  good  as  they  were  where  they  were  covered ; 
the  long-reds  were  a  mass  of  rottenness,  so  general  that,  of  the  whole 
quantity,  not  a  bushel  was  taken  out  to  be  saved.  We  believe  the  potatoes 
suflfered  from  the  disease,  because,  a  few  days  before  they  were  dug,  their 
growth  was  arrested  by  the  sudden  dying  of  the  tops,  which  seemed  to  be 
stricken  as  with  the  blight,  which  frequently  takes  place  at  the  earlier 
season.  The  vines  being  thus  killed,  we  dug  them  perhaps  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  we  might  otherwise  have  done ;  and  it  was  observed,  when, 
they  were  disposed  of  in  their  bed,  that  the  skin  peeled  off  easily.  The 
top  of  the  bed  was  kept  open,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  safely,  until  the 
approach  of  severe  frost.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  potatoes  per- 
ished in  consequence  of  being  taken  out  of  the  air  perhaps  a  fortnight  too 
soon.  Only  a  part  of  the  same  potatoes,  dug  at  the  same  time,  and  laid 
in  the  bin  of  a  cellar,  above  ground,  adjoining  to  a  basement  kitchen, 
where  a  fire  is  kept  continually,  suffered  from  the  rot ;  the  potatoes  re- 
maining of  these  are  some  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  potatoes  of  last  year,  disposed  of  in  the  same  position,  were? , 
greatly  improved  from  the  exposure  to  the  air  and  heat  from  the  kitchen  ,• 
the  long-reds  of  the  present  spring  seem  to  have  been  benefited  from  li^e 
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same  exposure;  so  that  in  the  two  positions  of  the  years  1843  and  1844 
the  case  was  exactly  reversed.  We  saved  the  potatoes  where  they  were 
before  lost,  and  we  lost  the  potatoes  where  they  were  before  preserved.  Our 
belief  is  that  the  effects  of  the  disease,  which  appeared  on  the  killing  of 
the  vines,  might  have  been  avoided  by  keeping  the  potatoes  in  the  ground 
until  they  were  perfectly  ripened. 

Most  strange  and  unaccountable  is  this  potato  disease.  Sometimes  we 
have  seen  one  kind  of  potatoes  (the  Chenangoes  for  instance)  half  rotten  at 
the  time  of  digging,  and  some  of  them  indicating  the  rot  by  specks 
on  the  end  ;  while  alongside,  in  the  same  field,  other  kinds  of  potatoes 
were  entirely  free  from  rot,  or  from  all  indications  of  disease.  Other  fields 
of  the  same  kind  of  potatoes  escaped  the  rot  entirely.  The  richest  soil 
seems  to  have  been  most  liable  to  the  rot.  The  high  grounds  of  this  State, 
the  latest  broken  up  pasture  grounds,  have  commonly  produced  the  best 
potatoes.  Of  last  year's  production  it  is  believed  that  in  these  grounds  the 
greater  portion  of  the  crop  was  lost ;  more  than  in  the  grounds  where  the 
blight  had  in  former  years  been  more  common. 


From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Many,  various,  and  often  contradictory  reasons  have  been, 
given  for  the  disease  in  potatoes  the  last  season.  Some  have  said  it  was 
caused  by  loet  weather;  others,  in  a  different  section,  by  dry ;  others  by 
warm.  Some  have  laid  it  to  manure  in  the  hill ;  others  say,  when  there 
was  none  in  the  hill  they  were  equally  diseased.  Some  think  lime,  ashes, 
or  plaster,  has  prevented  the  disease ;  others'  potatoes,  where  these  articles 
were  used,  have  been  as  badly  diseased  as  any.  Some  have  laid  it  to  the 
potatoes  having  been  so  long  planted  without  reproducing  from  the  seed.  I 
have  several  kinds  produced  from  the  seed  within  a  few  years,  and  they 
were  as  badly  diseased  as  any.  Some  lay  it  to  a  particular  dew  ;  others  to 
a  particular  atmosphere. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  are  not  the  causes  of  the  disease.  In  York 
State  it  commenced  tv/o  years  ago  ;  last  year  it  was  much  worse,  and  reach- 
ed this  State,  and  will  probably  be  much  worse  here  this  year  than  last. 

This  morning  I  examined  my  potatoes,  and  found  some  of  the  top  leaves 
and  stems  dead,  and  many  of  them  wilted  ;  and  among  them  a  little  bug, 
about  the  size  of  the  cucumber  bug,  wiih  a  sharp  beak,  with  which  he  was 
piercing  the  stems.  On  further  examination,  I  found  them  on  almost  every 
hill ;  they  were  very  active,  and,  by  dodging  or  flying,  would  elude  my 
grasp;  wherever  they  punctured  the  stem,  it  would  seem  to  wither  almost 
as  soon  as  if  broken. 

Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  these  bugs,  by  puncturing  the  stem,  drawing  off 
the  sap,  and  perhaps  poisoning  it,  are  ihe  cause  of  the  disease  ;  and  tfie 
tops  being  thus  affected  before  the  potatoes  are  ripe,  causes  the  root  to  rot. 

On  referring  to  Harris's  Ueport  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,  I  find 
this  kind  of  bug  is  the  Phytocoris  lineolariSy  of  the  order  called  Hemiptera, 
and  is  described  oh  the  161st  page. 

LEWIS  FORD. 

CuMMiNGTON,  July  14,  1846. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 
POTATO  BLIGHT. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

Knowing  that  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  I  send 
you  a  few  observations  on  the  disease  of  potatoes,  so  prevalent  last  year, 
which  I  think  I  have  discovered,  and  perhaps  a  remedy. 

This  morning,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed  a  few  tops  of  the  potatoes  in 
my  garden  beginning  to  wither  and  curl  up.  Supposing  that  the  cause 
might  be  near  at  hand,  I  commenced  a  critical  examination  of  several  with- 
ered tops,  to  discover  it  if  possible.  J  soon  found  a  green  fly,  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  upon  every  top  that  had  begun  to  wither,  and 
on  most  of  them  two  ;  some  had  four,  a  few  six.  On  one  top  I  found  four 
young  flies,  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  adult,  and  on  three  others  one 
each,  about  one-fourth  grown. 

The  insect,  1  thought,  must  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  commonly  called 
the  curl-top  or  potato  rot,  since  I  found  it  on  every  diseased  top  in  30  or  40 
cases,  and  usually  on  that  part  of  the  plant  which  had  begun  to  wither  near 
the  healthy  part  of  the  stem.  On  the  stem  of  one  where  the  fly  was,  there 
was  a  small  globule  of  viscid  transparent  liquid.  This  stem  had  begun  to 
droop,  but  only  so  that  it  would  scarcely  be  observed.  Another  globule  on. 
ihe  upper  side  of  the  curled  leaf,  on  which  a  fly  was  sitting,  was  found  to 
be  sweet.  Many  of  the  leaves  that  were  much  wilted  felt  as  if  a  glutinous 
liquid  had  been  spread  upon  the  upper  surface.  These  questions,  then^ 
naturally  arose  : 

Does  this  liquid  exude  from  the  plant  and  attract  the  fly  which  is  inno- 
cently sipping  his  nectar?  or,  does  he  perforate  the  stem  and  cause  the  ex- 
udation, that,  like  a  malicious  parasite,  he  may  extract  the  life  from  this  use- 
ful root  7  It  appears  to  me  that  the  insect  must  be  the  cause  of  the  exudation^ 
for  this  reason — that  it  was  found  on  no  plant  that  did  not  have  a  fly  upon  it. 

In  almost  every  case  two  flies  were  found  upon  the  same  plant,  differing 
a  little  in  size  and  color ;  the  less  being  of  a  darker  green,  and  the  larger 
containing  many  eggs,  which  it  appeared  to  be  depositing.  Only  one  egg 
was  found  in  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  yet  there  were  many  places  apparent- 
-7  stung  upon  the  diseased  stem,  and  the  eftect  of  this  reached  down  in  some 
cases  three  or  four  inches  in  the  heart  of  the  stem ;  otherwise  were  hollow- 
ed down  as  far  as  the  healthy  part. 

From  the  above  observations  these  conclusions  appear  to  be  evident — that 
the  sting  of  this  fly  causes  the  curl-top;  that  it  breeds  upon  the  stem,  and 
the  numerous  progeny  live  upon  the  plant,  sucking  up  its  juices  and  de- 
stroying its  vitality.  As  a  remedy^  I  amputated  the  diseased  part,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  flies  I  could.  About  10  o'clock  I  sprinkled  soap  suds  upon 
one  small  patch,  and  none  were  found  upon  it  at  night,  though  many  were 
found  upon  another  piece  that  was  not  showered.  An  hour  before  sunset 
1  sprinkled  the  suds  left  from  washing  upon  the  whole. 

The  flies  can  perhaps  be  driven  out  of  the  field  with  a  brush,  where  it  is^ 
not  convenient  to  shower  them.  Yours,  &c.  E.  B. 

PoMPEY,  N,  Y,  July  14, 1845. 

P.  S. — Tuesday  morning  another  examination  was  made,  and  only  one 
fly  was  to  be  found  on  the  piece. 

Editorial  remark. — We  readily  conclude  that  the  green  fly  fooind  on  the 

potato  vines  as  above  described  would  affect  the  quality  of  the  potat'Ooe, 
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preventing  their  maturing ;  and,  if  left  for  any  considerable  time  in  the 
ground  after  the  tops  had  begun  to  decay,  would  produce  a  second  growth, 
by  which  the  tubers  would  be  rendered  useless  for  cooking  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  fly  here  spoken  of  is  the  cause  of  the  general  rot  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  of  late  years.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  rot  is  to  be 
attributed  generally  to  atmospheric  influence — an  undue  or  premature 
spring -Uke  weather  in  early  fall,  causing  the  potatoes  which  are  at  a  vigor- 
ous growth,  though  not  fully  matured  or  perfected,  to  begin  to  shoot  or  to 
grow  in  manner  as  though  they  had  beerf  planted  for  the  purpose.  This  pre- 
mature  process  ferments  the  tubers  to  an  incipient  state  of  decomposition^ 
and  hence  the  withering  of  the  vines  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of 
the  crop.  We  are  strengthened  in  the  opinion  by  the  same  idea  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Gowerij  of  Mount  Airy — good  authority,  as  all  will  allow — in 
his  Report  of  Crops  in  1843,  as  published  29th  May,  1844,  in  the  American 
Farmer,  to  which  we  would  refer  our  readers. 


For  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
THE  POTATO  MALADY. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Your  extracts  from  Arthur  (see  Cultivator  for  June 
28)  are  interesting  and  deserving  regard.  There  is  reason  in  the  belief, 
that  the  potato  would  be  found  to  bleed  less  on  cutting  in  the  autumn  than 
when  cut  at  the  time  of  planting ;  but  to  suppose  that  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  plague  is  to  be  stayed,  is  "  all  a  hum,"  hundreds  of  acres,  the  past 
years,  having  been  planted  with  whole  potatoes,  which  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  been  thus  preserved  from  disease ;  but  these  crops,  as  well  as  those 
produced  from  every  "variety  of  seed,  culture,  soil,  times  of  planting,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  manuring,"  &c.,&c.,  have  suffered  alike  and  in  the  same 
degree.     What  need,  then,  of  further  witness  ? 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined  a  field  of  ten  acres  of  potatoes, 
about  one-half  of  which  were  planted  with  uncut  potatoes  of  small  size  ; 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  field  being  planted  with  cut  seed,  the  operation 
of  cutting  having  been  performed  at  the  time  of  planting,  one  eye  in  a  piece; 
and  it  is  but  common  honesty  to  confess,  judging  from  present  appearance, 
(the  crop  is  now  in  bloom,)  the  uncut  seed  "  have  it."  But  this  is  a  re- 
markably genial  season,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  general  complaint 
of  «•  plague" — so  the  premiums  offered  by  the  "  American  Association"  for 
the  best  essay,  (fee,  might  as  well  stand  over  for  the  present. 

Our  late  crops  of  potatoes,  those  planted  after  peas,  look  finely ;  the  late 
rains  and  very  warm  and  growing  weather  having  rendered  them  plague- 
proof.  But  let  me  relate  a  very  curious  fact,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
learned.  The  day  of  planting  my  crop  was  excessively  hot ;  but,  except 
one  row  and  a  half  across  the  field,  the  sets  came  up  very  regularly,  which 
put  me  to  a  nonplus  to  account  for  such  a  singular  and  very  perceptible 
failure  ;  after  a  minute's  reflection  and  investigation,  1  found  that  this  row 
and  a  half  had  been  left  uncovered ;  the  sets  all  the  while  exposed  to  a 
burning  sun  on  a  sandy  soil,  during  the  time  the  men  were  at  dinner — say 
about  two  hours  ;  and  on  calling  on  a  neighbor  who  had  complained  of  hav- 
ing just  such  a  galled  spot  on  his  potato  field,  I  found  the  very  same  effect 
following  precisely  the  same  cause — the  exposure  of  the  cut  sets  to  the  hot 
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mn  at  noon  :  so  that,  drawing  the  burning  sand  over  these  sets  after  two 
hours'  exposure  may  be  considered  as  somewhat  like  making  a  potato  pie 
of  them,  and  they  were  no  doubt  well  cooked  by  the  process  ;  sufficiently 
so,  at  least,  to  prevent  them  from  vegetating.  C. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  '  "• 


From  the  Poitland  Bolletia. 
DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

At  the  farmers'  national  convention,  held  in  New  York  city,  the  disease 
among  potatoes  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  remarks 
Mr.  Robinson  submitted  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
urging  the  importance  of  investigations  into  the  cause  of  this  singular 
disease,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  of  science  and  experience  to 
withstand  its  progress. 

The  farmers  in  Maine  are  particularly  interested  in  this  matter  ;  during 
the  past  season,  three-quarters  of  the  potato  crop  of  our  State  has  been 
destroyed  by  this  singular  epidemic.  The  consistency  and  quality  of  the 
soil  where  the  disease  proves  most  destructive  should  be  carefully  noted  j 
experiments  should  be  tried  of  planting  in  new  places  and  in  different  kinds 
of  soil,  with  manure  of  every  description  now  in  use,  and  without  any  kind- 
of  manure  whatever,  and  cognizance  of  any  and  every  other  circumstance 
calculated  to  throw  the  least  light  on  the  matter  should  be  taken. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  seemed  to  think  the  origin  of  the  disease  might  be  ^'ia 
the  natural  course  of  vegetable  decay  and  extinction  of  genera,  so  often 
observable  in  botanical  history.  He  alluded  to  the  extinction  of  the  mam- 
moth species  of  animals  long  ages  ago — to  the  disappearance  of  the  weed 
known  as  St.  John's-wort,  which  but  a  few  years  since  was  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  farmer,  and  is  now  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  unattainable  even 
for  purposes  of  curiosity.  He  suggested  that  our  farmers  raise  potatoes 
from  the  seed  instead  of  the  root^  and  also  seek  new  kinds  of  potatoes  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America." 

We  think  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  of  growing  potatoes  from 
the  seed,  an  excellent  one  ;  hope  our  farmers  will  improve  upon  it,  and  will 
take  all  the  other  precautions  calculated  in  any  way  to  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject. 

Remarks  hy  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
Too  much  dependence  is  placed  on  obtaining  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
from  the  seed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  rot.  If  the  seed  be  selected  from 
hardy  varieties,  that  are  known  to  resist  the  disease  better  than  other  kinds, 
some  advantage  may  be  gained.  But  the  idea  that  the  seed  from  a  very 
tender  variety  will  produce  a  hardy  kind,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  to  suppose 
that  the  offspring  of  a  feeble,  degenerate  race  of  animals  will  be  strong  and 
healthy.  The  general  law  of  nature  is,  that  like  produces  like.  There- 
fore it  is  important  to  select  seed  from  a  hardy  race ;  and  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  several  hardy  sorts  together,  and  then  select  from  them,  as  in  this 
way  an  improvement  might  be  made  by  crossing* 
32 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  have  recently  read  a  number  of  articles  upon  the  "dis- 
ease of  the  potato,"  and  Ifave  been  struck  with  what  seems  to  me  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  reasoning  on  the  subject.  I  formed  an  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  matter  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  consequence  of  some  investigations  I 
then  made,  and  subsequent  readings  and  examinations  have  confirmed  that 
opinion.  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  wor^i.  ]f  it  is  not  correct, 
perhaps  it  wilJ  lead  to  the  truth — in  which  case  i  shall  be  abundantly  re- 
paid for  my  trouble. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  substance  forming  the  cells  of  all  plants  is  a 
compound  of  nitrogenous  matter  with  one. or  more  of  the  alkalies,  to- 
gether with  silex,  &c.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  if  the  cellular  matter  is> 
deficient  in  alkaline  substances,  &c.,  it  is  comparatively  weak,  and  unable 
to  contain  the  matters  deposited  in  it.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  al- 
kalies regulate  the  formation  of  the  acids  in  the  healthy  vegetable,  and  that 
when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  alkaline  bases,  the  vegetable  either 
contains  a  superabundance  of  acid  or  its  growth  is  impeded.  In  the  former 
case  the  vegetable  is  not  fit  for  culinary  purposes. 

Now,  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  disease  of  the  potato  the  cause  is 
a  deficiency  of  alkaline  bases.  This  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  power  in 
the  cellular  substance  to  perform  its  oflice,  and  it  is  also  manifest  in  the 
presence  of  acid  in  the  potato. 

In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  alkaline  substances,  the  potato  plant 
forms  an  alkali  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  very  poisonous  in  its  nature; 
and  which,  I  doubt  not,  produces  the  fatal  effect  sometimes  consequent  upoE 
eating  the  diseased  potato. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  supply  the  alkaline  sub- 
stances, such  as  lime,  good  strong  ashes  or  soda,  one  or  more  of  them ;  and 
not  use  quite  so  much  or  so  rich  manure  as  is  commonly  used. 

Chemico. 

HONESDALE,  Pa. 


For  the  Farmers' CabiBet, 
THE  POTATO  ROT, 

Mr.  Editor:  Any  information  on  the  subject  of  the  rot  in  the  potato 
that  even  approximates  to  the  truth  is  much  needed  at  present.  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  a  column  of  your  paper  unworthily  filled  which  contains 
a  communication  devoted  to  that  object. 

I  stated  in  your  May  number  that  the  rot  in  the  potato  was  caused  byi 
deficiency  of  alkaline  substances.     It  is  found,  by  burning  the  tops  of  the 
potato,  that  10,000  parts  yield  1,500  parts  of  ashes,  while  oak  wood  in  equal 
quantity  yields  only  250  parts-     This  will  serve  to  show  the  great  quantity 
of  alkali  contained  in  potatoes  over  other  vegetable  matter. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  all  veg^etables  is~  composed  partly  of  alkalies. 
They  exist  therein  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  sometimes  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
at  otiiers  as  silicate  of  potasli,  at  others  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
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It  is  plain  that  if  a  plant  has  not  sufficient  alkali  for  the  formation  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  its  growth  will  be  impeded,  or  the  cellular  substance  will  be 
so  weak  and  thm  as  not  to  be  able  to  perform  its  function  of  holding  the 
starch  and  other  matter  contained  in  the  potato.  When  the  plant  has  not 
enough  alkali,  therefore,  we  may  look  for  the  cellular  tissue  to  be  broken 
and  otherwise  injured.  This  is  actually  the  case  with  the  potato  that  is 
affected  with  the  rot.  Mr.  Teschemacher,  a  scientific  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton,  who  has  examined  the  rotten  potato  with  a  microscope,  says  "  (he 
cells  appeared  lacerated."  This  is  what  we  would  expect,  especially  whea 
the  substance  contained  in  the  cells  is  swollen  by  wet  or  heat,  and  the  tissue 
IS  thin.  In  another  place  he  says  :  ''  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  in- 
jury takes  place  by  the  rupturing  of  the  cellular  parts  of  the  potato." 

When  the  cells  are  ruptured  the  health  of  the  potato  is  desiwved,  and 
death  and  decay  follow  in  the  parts  so  ruptured.  The  decayed  matter 
gives  food  to  fungi  and  insects,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  theory  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  fungi,  or  insects,  instead  of  the  want  of  alkali. 

Again,  when  there  is  sufficient  alkali  to  neutralize  an  acid,  the  acid  is  not 
to  be  found  as  such.  It  has  entered  into  a  chemical  combination  with  the 
alkali,  and  assists  in  terming  a  salt.  There  is  carbonic  acid  in  a  rotten  potato 
which  IS  evidence  that  there  is  not  alkali  enough  to  operate  upon  it.  If  ati 
al^kah  is  placed  upon  some  of  the  rotten  potato,  it  instantly  changes.  Mr 
leschemacher  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  dated  Bos- 
ton,  October,  1844,  while  speaking  about  his  experiments— '' A  portion  of 
the  dark  substance  was  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass  on  the  microscope 
stand,  in  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  and  then  thoroughly  examined.  A  little 
salt  on  the  fine  point  of  a  penknife  was  then  added.  A  nearly  instants^ 
neous  change  took  place.  The  dark  colored  masses  separated ;  much  of 
them  seemed  to  pass  away;  and  instead,  there  appeared  numerous  dark,  slate 
colored  globular  bodies,  which  I  easily  recognised  as  the  spores  or  repro- 
ducing  bodies  of  the  fungus.  With  the  gray,  slimy  substance,  the  effect 
was  sti  I  more  striking.  All  the  indistinct  slime  disappeared  ;  the  mass  be- 
came  clear^and  transparent,  and  left  nothing  but  these  innumerable  dark 
globules  floating  about  in  the  drop  of  water." 

Salt  is  well  known  to  be  a  muriate  of  soda.  It  appears  evident,  from  Mr. 
le^schemacher's  experiment,  that  the  soda  of  the  salt  left  the  muriatic  acid 
and  entered  into  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  rotten  mass, 
forming  a  carbonate  of  soda,  and  setting  the  muriatic  acid  free. 

This  carbonic  acid  is  highly  infectious,  and  hence  the  reason  that  a  po- 
tato slightly  rotten  soon  becomes  wholly  so,  and  infects  those  wit!)  which 
It  is  in  contact.  Any  alkali  will  neutralize  it,  forming  with  it  a  carbonate. 
Consequently  any  alkali  will  cure  the  rot  in  the  potato.  This  it  will  effect 
in  two  ways  :  First,  by  strengthening  the  cellular  tissue,  thus  preventing 
the  rupturing  and  consequent  disorganization  of  the  potato,  which  would 
result  in  death  and  decay  ;  and,  secondly,  by  neutralizing  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  thus  destroying  its  infectious  principle.  [The  writer  here  considers, 
and  illustrates  his  views  by,  instances  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents.     See  T.  Croft's  letter.] 

It  is  well  known  that  poudrette,  bone-dust,  silicate  of  potash,  and  guano, 
contain  one  or  more  of  the  alkalies.     I  am  disposed  to  think,  Mr.  Editor,  - 
that  the  above  extracts  prove  conclusively  the  theory  that  the  rot  in  the  po- 
tato IS  caused  by  a  want  of  the  alkalies.     At  any  rate,  I  should  stroagly 
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recommend  their  use.    They  can  do  no  harm,  unless  abundantly  used,  and 
they  may  do  an  immeDse  amount  of  good. 

Yours.  &c., 

Chemico. 
HoNESDALE,  Pa.,  June  6,  1845. 

The  foregoing  we  consider  a  valuable  communication.  Partly  in  cor- 
robation  of  the  views  expressed,  the  editor  recollects  that  in  the  use  of  lime 
on  his  farm  there  was  no  crop,  unless  perhaps  it  was  the  oat  crop,  on  which 
that  material  had  so  uniformly  a  beneficial  effect,  as  that  of  potatoes.  The 
hints  may  easily  be  made  use  of,  and  at  iittle  expense. — Editor. 


For  the  Farmers'  Gabinet. 
1  DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  perusing  the  last  number  of  your  paper,  I  noticed  an 
article  over  the  signature  of  Chemico,  purporting  to  give  a  correct  reason 
for  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  potatoes,  and  also  proposing  a  remedy. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  disease  in  potatoes  is  of  recent  origin,* 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  alkali,  and  no  less  nitrogen  than  formerly.  If  a  want  of 
the  alkahes,  or  a  redundant  supply  of  '■'■  nitrogenous  matter,"  can  be  the  only 
cause,  then  the  disease  might  be  confined  to  one  district  alone;  but,  obser- 
vation, reports,  and  evidences,  from  well  authenticated  sources,  affirm  that 
the  whole  continent  is  alike  affected :  even  in  Europe  the  potatoes  have 
not  escaped  the  contagion.  Lands  which  now  yield  but  a  poor  and  sickly 
crop  of  potatoes,  a  few  years  ago  brought  an  abundant  harvest.  It  has, 
furthermore,  been  ascertained  by  men  of  high  professional  repute  that  po- 
tatoes contain  properties  capable  of  accumulating  the  alkalies,  and  repel- 
ling a  redundancy  of  nitrogen.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  they 
are  formed  in  such  a  peculiar  way  as  to  reject  and  throw  off  every  sub- 
stance detrimental  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  true  cause  ?  It  must  be  some  uninvestigated  agent, 
so  powerful  in  its  nature  as  to  destroy  the  capability  of  the  repulsive  prop- 
erties, and  so  poisonous  in  its  effects  as  to  paralyze  the  cellular  organs,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  performing  their  allotted  task.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  want  or  the  redundancy  of 
the  above  mentioned  properties,  to  which  Chemico  attributes  it. 

I  have  noticed,  particularly,  that  the  first  indications  of  the  disease  com- 
mence in  the  stalk ;  and,  by  an  examination,  I  have  found  that  the  pota- 
toes are  fit  for  all  culinary  purposes,  even  when  the  stalk  assumes  a  dark 
rotten  color,  and  emits  a  putrid  odor.  As  the  disease  follows  down  the 
stalk,  the  potato  is  at  length  affected,  its  health  destroyed,  and  it  becomes 
a  useless  vegetable.  I  have  heard  learned  men  say  it  is  caused  by  an  un- 
usually large  quantity  of  caloric  coming  in  collision  v/ith  a  sudden  and  severe 
shower  of  rain  ;  thereby  creating  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  sul- 


♦The  recent  origin  of  this  disease  is,  we  think,  dotfotful.— See  the  translation  of  a  paper  in 
the  7th  No.  of  current  vt  1.  of  Cabinet,  page  212. — Ed. 
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pfeuric  acid  gas.     How  far  these  doctrines  are  correct,  I   will  not  vouch ; 
but  suffice  it  to  say,  they  seem  to  me  plausible. 

A  Farmer. 
HONESDALE,  Pa.,  Jufie  2. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabiaet 
DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  your  last  number  I  noticed  a  communication  on  the 
above  subject,  from  this  place,  signed  ''  Farmer." 

The  author  of  said  communication  seems  to  differ  with  me  in  toto  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  question.  He  objects  to  my  reason- 
ing* in  the  matter,  and  substitutes  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men. 

After  stating  that  the  disease  of  the  potato  was  of  recent  origin — by  the 
way,  Mr.  Editor,  your  hint  that  this  was  doubtful  was  timely  and  proper, 
as  we  hear  of  the  disease  as  far  back  at  least  as  1815,  some  thirty  years 
ago — your  correspondent,  "  Farmer,"  says  "it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
soil  in  which  potatoes  grow  contains  the  same  quantity  of  alkali,  and  no 
less  nitrogen  than  formerly,  if  a  want  of  the  alkalies  or  a  redundant  sup- 
ply of  nitrogenous  matter  can  be  the  only  cause,t  then  the  disease  might 
be  confined  to  one  district  alone."  I  may  be  short-sighted,  Mr.  Editor,  but 
1  must  confess  I  cannot  see  the  rationale  of  this.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  "the  disease  might  be  confined  to  one  district  alone," 
unless  that  district  should  comprise  nearly  the  whole  earth,  when  the 
want  of  alkaline  matter  is  so  general. 

"  Farmer"  lays  it  down  as  a  "  well  known"  fact,  that "  the  soil  in  which  po- 
tatoes grow  contains  the  same  quantity  of  alkali,  and  no  less  nitrogen  than 
formerly."  Now,  however  much  I  might  be  disposed  to  differ  with 
*'  Farmer"  in  this  matter,  and  say  that  when  a  soil  has  been  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  alkaline  matter  by  taking  off  it  large  crops  of  hay,  fodder, 
&c.,  and  none  or  but  little  has  been  returned  to -it,  it  has  less  than  it 
had  before,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  subject  clearer,  omit  doing  so 
for  the  present.  It  is  a  "  well  known"  fact,  that  all  salts  have  a  relative  pro- 
portion of  acids  and  alkalies.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  soil  may 
have  as  much  alkali  now  as  it  had  formerly,  still  it  does  not  foUov/,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  has  now  a  sufficiency.  The  soil  formerly  may 
have  had  enough  alkali  for  the  acid  it  contained  at  that  time,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  farmer  supplying  large  quantities  of  manure,  which  pro- 
duce an  abundant  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  the  soil  needs  a  greater  supply 
of  alkaline  matter  than  it  before  contained,  to  form  a  salt  by  union  with 
the  extra  quantum  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  the  main  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  rot  in  the  potato  is  more  general  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  been  the  practice  until  recently  to  skin  the  soil  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  supply  but  little  manure  ;  but  since  1836,  "  a  great  change 


*  See  page  316,  current  vol.  of  Cabifiet.    [Seepage  498,  aw^e.] 

tl  did  notsay,  Mr.  Editor,  that"  a  redundant  suppl}'^  of  nitrogenous  matter"  was  the  cause 
of  the  disease  of  the  potato  ;  1  said  that  "  the  substance  forming  the  cells  of  all  plants  is  a  com- 
pound of  nitrogenous  (1  should  have  said  carboniierous)  matter,  with  one  or  more  of  ^^® 
alkalies,  together  wiih  silex,  &c.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  the 
palato,  which  J  as  I  said  before,  was  owing  to  a  want  of  the  alkalies. 
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has  come  over"  agriculture,  and  farmers  have  been  brought  to  think  that 
they  must  give  the  soil  something,  while  they  are  constantly  taking  away 
from  it.  They  have  since  that  time  been  throwing  on  large  quantities  of 
manure  ;  and,  not  supplying  proper  proportions  of  alkaline  matters,  they  find 
^hat  diseases  infest  their  plants,  such  as  the  rust  in  wheat,  and  the  rot  in  the 
potato. 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
"  potatoes  contain  properties  capable  of  accumulating  the  alkalies."  The 
sentence  in  "  Farmer's"  communication  containing  this  idea  is  very  ambig- 
uous to  me  ;  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Again,  he  says,  "  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  potatoes  are  formed  in  such  a 
peculiar  way  as  to  reject  and  throw  off  every  substance  detrimental  to  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth."  Not  so  easy  to  be  seen,  after  all,  Mr. 
"Farmer."  If  this  was  the  case,  how  is  it  that  the  potato  does  not  expel 
the  '^  hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  gas,"  that  "  Farmer"  seems  to  think  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  ?  If  they  possess  the  power  to  reject  and  throw  off 
every  substance  detrimental  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  how  is  it 
that  they  suffer  the  "  hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  gas"  to  destroy  their  or- 
ganism? it  Ciiinnol  be  supposed  that  such  destruction  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tives of  a  ''  healthy  growth." 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  "  hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  gas"  being  the 
cause  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  I  have  a  itw  words  to  say.  It  strikes 
me  that  hydrogen  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  disease  ;  for  if  hy- 
drogen be  in  contact  with  oxygen,  the  gas  that  niMst  be  present  where  decay 
is,  ihey  will  unite  and  form  water,  and  consequently  the  oxygen  could  not 
carry  on  tlie  work  of  decay,  and  therefore  the  decay  must  stop.  It  seems 
more  likely  (0  me,  after  a  few  minutes' consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the 
presence  of  hydrogen,  so  far  from  causing  the  decay  of  the  potato,  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  it. 

Respecting  the  other  part  of  the  theory  of  the  "  learned  men"  alluded  to  by 
**  Farmer,"  that  '*  sulphuric  acid  gas,"  thrown  to  the  earth  by  those  "sud- 
den and  severe  showers  of  rain,"  is  the  cause  of  the  widespread  injury 
sustained  by  the  potato,  I  would  ask,  what  is  there  in  the  whole  formula 
of  chemicals  that  will  destroy  the  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  more  effec- 
tual manner  than  the  very  substances  I  propose  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  rot  in  potatoes? 

I  am  sorry  that  my  communication  is  of  so  great  length.  I  find  that  it 
requires  fewer  words  to  raise  objections,  than  it  does  to  answer  them  in  a 
plain  and  explicit  manner. 

I  should  like  to  say  more  about  the  communication  of  "Farmer,"  partic- 
ularly on  the  subject  of  the  appearance  of  the  stalks  of  the  diseased  potato. 
Their  appearance  justifies  my  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  rot.  but  I  shall  have 
to  postpone  it  for  the  present. 

Chemico. 

HoNESDALE,  Pa.,  Junc  19, 1845. 


WiLKESBARRE,    LuZERNE  CoUNTY,  Pa., 

November  22,  1845. 
Dear  Sir:  The  immense  injury  sustained  from  the  <'rot"  by  the  po- 
tato crop  of  the  United  States,  during  this  and  former  years,  and  the  dis- 
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-Stress  and  alarm  in  Europe,  at  this  time,  caused  principally  by  it,  would 
^eem  to  call  upon  every  one  who  could  say  anything  that  seems  at  all  rea- 
-sonable  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  that  disease,  to  let  himself  be  heard.  With 
this  conviction  I  address  you  this  letter,  wishing  you  to  excuse  the  famil- 
iarity, and  urging  as  my  apology,  if  such  apology  be  needed,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case. 

And  if  you  think  I  sustain  my  position,  or  establish,  so  far  as  a  treatise 
of  this  kind  could,  the  theory  which  I  advance,  you  can  so  use  this  commu- 
nication as  to  make  it  of  service  to  the  world  at  large,  and  thereby  fulfil 
the  intention  of  its  author  much  better  than  he  himself  could. 

I  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  potato  roV  is  caused  by  a 
^ant  of  alkalies. 

It  would  make  this  letter  too  lengthy  were  I  to  introduce  a//  the  evidence 
1  have  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  1  advance,  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  for  ommitting  a  part  of  it.  If,  however,  more  is  wanted,  I 
am  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  it. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  theory  of  the  disease.  All  plants,  for  a  healthy 
growth,  need  certain  elements  in  certain  proportions.  If  more  of  one  of 
these  elements  be  given,  by  man  or  by  nature,  to  the  plant,  than  is  proper 
to  form  a  compound  with  the  other  elements,  then  the  elements  furnished 
are  useless,  if  not  injurious.  I  take  some  extracts  from  Dr.  Liebig's  great 
work  on  agricultural  chemistry — one  of  the  best  works  of  the  age  on  that 
.science  ;  the  author  of  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  full  credit  in  his  opin- 
ions, particularly  when  we  have  no  evidences  to  the  contrary. 

The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  chapter  on  "  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  plants,"  and  are  as  follows  : 

"  Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  are  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
plants,  because  they  contain  the  elements  from  which  their  organs  are 
formed ;  but  other  substances  are  likewise  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
certain  organs,  destined  for  special  fanctions  peculiar  to  each  family  of 
plants.  Plants  obtain  these  substances  from  inorganic  nature.  In  the 
ashes  left  after  the  incineration  of  plants,  the  same  substances  are  found, 
although  in  a  changed  condition.  Many  of  these  inorganic  constituents 
vary  according  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  o:row,  but  a  certain  number 
of  them  are  indispensable  to  their  development.'^''  "  Many  plants,  perhaps 
^11  of  them,  contain  organic  acids  of  very  different  composition  and  proper- 
ties, all  of  which  are  in  combination  with  bases,  such  as  potash,  soda^  lime^ 
or  magnesia.^^  "  But  if  these  acids  constantly  exist  in  vegetables,  and  are 
necessary  to  their  life,  which  is  incontestable,  it  is  equally  certain  that  some 
alkaline  base  is  also  indispc7isable  in  order  to  enter  into  combination  with 
the  acids,  lohichare  always  found  in  the  state  of  salts. ''^  "  The  perfect  de- 
velopment of  a  plant  is  dependant  on  the  presence  of  alkalies  or  alkaline 
earths ;  for  when  these  substances  are  totally  wanting,  its  growth  will  be 
-arrested  ;  and  when  they  are  only  deficient,  it  must  be  impeded." 

These  extracts  serve  to  show  that  alkaline  matters  are  necessary  for  a 
healthy. plant.  Without  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  a  plant  which  had  not  a  proper  supply  of  alkalies  would 
be  unhealthy ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  is  ab- 
sorbed by  all  vegetable  matter,.and  that  ii  is  highly  i7ifectious  when  not 
neutralized,  causing  decay  where  decay  has  not  commenced,  and  assisting 
it  after  it  has  commenced,  it  appears  to  me  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease 
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may  be  very  clearly  seen.  The  cellular  tissue  of  all  vegetables  is  com- 
posed partly  of  alkalies.  Hence,  if  the  potato,  for  instance,  has  not  suffi- 
cient alkali  for  a  healthy  growth,  or,  in  other  words,  has  not  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  assimilate  all  the  carbonic  acid  it  has  absorbed,  and  thus  form 
a  strong  cellular  tissue,  we  may  very  naturally  expect  that  such  cellular  tis- 
sue',  if  formed  at  all,  will  be  very  weak,  and  not  able  always  properly  to 
perform  its  functions.  Such  tissue,  if  anything  occurs  calculated  to  test  its 
strength,  will,  we  would  suppose,  be  found,  on  examination  with  a  good 
microscope,  to  be  torn  and  ruptured.  This  it  appears  is  actually  the  case 
with  the  diseased  potato. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  a  scientific  gentleman  of  Boston,  in  a  communis 
cation  copied  in  your  last  report,  on  page  233,  says,  after  examining  the 
diseased  potato  with  a  microscope,  that  ""many  of  these  cells  appeared  lac- 
erated." It  is  well  known  that  water  will  cause  vegetable  matter  to  swell, 
and  that  heat  will  cause  water  to  expand  ;  hence  if  the  cellular  tissue  be 
weak,  and  therefore  not  able  to  bear  a  strain,  and  the  starch  contained  in 
the  cells  becomes  swollen  by  water,  disorganization  mustinevitabli/  follow, 
more  particularly  so  when  that  water  is  assisted  by  heat.  As  death  and  de- 
cay are  the  consequences  of  disorganization,  the  facts  will  explain  why  po- 
tatoes are  so  apt  to  rot  during  hot  and  wet  weather.  The  cellular  tissue 
may  be  weak  ;  and  yet  if  the  weather  be  cool  and  dry,  and  as  a  consequence 
no  strain  comes  upon  it,  that  weakness  may  not  essentially  injure  the  pota- 
to ;  but  if  the  weather  becomes  hot  and  wet,  the  cellular  tissue  must  give 
way,  and  allow  disease  to  do  its  work.  This  decay,  however,  may  be 
stopped  by  the  aid  of  the  alkalies,  even  after  disorganization  has  taken 
place.  For  evidence  of  this  fact  1  refer  you  to  the  communication  of  Mr.- 
John  S.  Netterville,  published  on  page  229,  in  your  last  report,  where  he 
says  :  "  But  about  the  middle  of  December  my  family  complained  of  the  bad 
smell  in  the  cellar  ;  upon  which  I  examined,  and  found  the  potatoes  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  I  took  them  out  of  the  bin  and  picked  them  over  again, 
and  when  returning  them  into  the  bin,  in  every  layer  1  put  about  half  a  peck 
of  slacked  lime  and  mixed  it  well  through  them,  and  so  on  till  all  was  in, 
which  I  do  believe  stopped  the  rot  and  bad  smell,  as  there  were  but  very 
few  found  affected  afterward." 

^>,  It  would  seem  from  the  above  statement  that  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
'the  product  of  decay,  and  which  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  highly  infectious, 
'loses  this  power  when  lime  is  present;  this  is  occasioned  by  the  neutraliz- 
'ing  effect  of  the  lime,  which  forms  with  the  carbonic  acid  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  a  salt.  Berthier,  in  his  "  Annales  de  Chiinie  et  de  Physiquef^ 
tome  XXX^page  248,  says  :  "  10,000  parts  of  oak  wood  yield  250  parts  of 
ashes ;  the  same  quantity  of  fir  wood  only  83  ;  of  linden  wood,  500 ;  of 
rye,  440;  and  of  the  herb  of  the  potato  plant,  1,500."  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  herb  of  the  potato  plant  contains  six  times  as  much  ashes  as  oak 
wood.  Dr.  Lee,  a  scientific  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  is  at  present,  I 
believe,  engaged  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  to  visit  every 
^ounty  in  that  State  and  deliver  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  in  a 
teter  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  from  "Smithville,  Chenango 
county,  New  York,"  dated  July  15,  1845,  and  published  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  says:  ".More  than  one-half  of  the  ashes 
of  potatoes  is  pure  potash."  As  every  thing  contained  in  a  plant  must  be 
furnished  by  man  or  by  nature,  this  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of 
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using  more  potash  in  the  culture  of  potatoes  than  on  any  other  crop  ;  par- 
ticularly if  there  be  none  of  it  already  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  letter 
already  referred  to,  says  :  '^  A  sugar  maple,  a  grape  vine,  an  apple  tree,  and 
a  potato  plant,  need  a  soil  that  abounds  in  potash." 
ft?  Take  from  your  fields  200  bushels  of  potatoes  this  fall,  and  you  will  re- 
move from  it  sixty  three  pounds  of  this  mineral.  One  bushel  of  ashes  are 
said,  by  those  who  have  used  them,  to  make  ten  extra  bushels  of  potatoes. 

If,  therefore,  potash  be  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  potato  will  be  impeded  in  its  growth,  if  indeed  that 
growth  is  not  totally  arrested.  If,  while  the  growth  is  impeded,  the  supply 
of  carbonic  acid  be  great,  and  the  potato  has  an  opportunity  of  absorbing 
it,  such  carbonic  acid  will,  by  its  infectious  properties,  (even  if  there  be  a 
comparative  drought  at  the  time)  disease  the  potato  ;  and  if  such  disease  be 
not  checked,  it  will  totally  destroy  the  potato.  Carbonic  acid  loses  this  in- 
fectious property  when  it  becomes  a  salt,  by  union  with  an  alkali,  and  is 
then  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  ;  for,  if  that  alka/i  be  jjotash^  the  po- 
tato plant  will  assimilate  both  the  potash  and  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and  other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  result  will  be  a  large  and  healthy  growth. 

The  foregoing- remarks  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  by  supplying  the 
alkalies  in  sufficient  quantities  we  would  at  least  save  our  potatoes  from  the 
"  ro^."  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  any  evidence  to  sustain  us  in  that  theory. 
If  we  cannot,  but  on  the  contrary  find  evidence  against  it,  we  should  aban- 
don it  at  once  ;  but  if  we  cannot  find  any  thing  against  it,  and  all  the  evi- 
'dence  upon  it  is  in  its  favor,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  our  attention. 
Ik  If  I  had  time,  (unfortunately  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  therefore  have  very 
little  of  that  to  spare,)  and  would  take  the  trouble,!  could  give  you  the  written 
certificates  of  several  hundred  men,  who,  when  they  have  used  alkaline 
substances  in  sufficient  quantities  upon  their  potato  crops,  have  never  yet 
lost  a  crop  by  ^^rot ;"  but,  as  such  certificates  would  not  be  so  satisfactory 
as  some  other  evidence  I  am  about  to  give,  I  will  save  myself  the  time  and 
trouble  of  procuring  them. 

The  first  evidence  I  will  offer  is  that  of  Dr.  Lee,  before  mentioned.  In 
the  letter  of  this  gentleman,  from  which  I  have  already  taken  two  ex- 
tracts, I  find  the  following :  "  More  than  one-half  of  the  ash  of  potatoes  is 
pure  potash.  Acting  on  this  hint,  I  have  found  in  my  tour  scientific  farm- 
ers, who,  by  the  use  of  unleached  ashes,  lime,  and  plaster,  mixed  in  equal 
parts,  and  placed  i?i  the  hill  with  the  seed,  and  on  the  hill  as  soon  as  the  tops 
have  well  grown,  have  wholly  escaped  the  potato  rot,  and  harvested  for  sev- 
eral years  from  500  to  600  bushels  per  acreP  This  would  seem  to  be  evi- 
dence enough  to  prove  that  experience  sustains  my  theory.  But  I  have 
more  to  offer  :  On  the  88th  page  of  your  last  report  as  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  it  is  stated,  as  coming  under  your  own  observation,  that  a  composi- 
tion containing  an  alkali  (lime)  had  prevented  the  rot.  It  is  also  stated  on 
the  same  page,  that  to  prevent  the  disease,  "  salt,  lime,  and  plaster"  (all 
containing:  alkalies)  "  have  been  respectively  recommended  by  their  advo- 
cates, and  in  some  instances  with  diverse  success ;"  but,  after  several  close 
examinations  of  your  report,  I  can  find  nothing  there  which  v/ill  go  to 
show  that  substances  containing  alkalies,  when  properly  applied^  have  ever 
failed  of  having  full  and  complete  success  in  preventing  the  rot. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  considerable  evidence  going  to  sustain  an  oppo- 
site view  of  the  case.  Permit  me  to  mention  some  of  it.  On  the  224tU 
page  you  will  find  the  following,  being  a  part  of  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  S.  F. 
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Perley,  a  correspondent  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  who  dates  his 
letter  October  17, 1844.  He  says  :  "  The  rot  has  prevailed  most  in  ground 
highly  dressed  with  barn -yard  manure,  especially  if  placed  in  the  hill. 
When  potatoes  were  planted  without  any  manure,  they  have  rotted  very 
little.  Two  pieces  on  similar  ground,  (rather  wet,)  the  one  manured  from 
the  barn,  the  other  with  hair,  /ime,  fleshings,  (fee,  from  the  tannery — both 
applied  in  the  hill — the  first  rotted  badly,  the  other  very  little.  Two  pieces 
— the  first  dressed  broadcast,  and  in  the  hill,  from  the  barn  ;  the  other 
broadcast,  with  a  compost  of  bdrn  manure  and  swamp  muck,  muck  and 
ashes^  and  clear  manure — both  dry  ;  the  first  was  planted  early,  the  latter 
late  : — the  first  rotted  in  the  field  ;  and,  being  dug  in  the  hot  weeks  in  Sep. 
tember,  rotted  after  being  put  into  the  cellar  ;  while  the  latter,  dug  at  odd 
jobs,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October,  suffered  very 
little.  This  piece  had  plaster  put  on  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  after  the 
potatoes  were  up." 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  manure  which  had  been  applied 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rot,  as  "  when  the  potatoes  were  planted 
without  any  manure  they  had  rotted  very  little." 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  manure  furnished  the  destroy- 
ing agent,  the  infectious  carbonic  acid.  On  pages  230  and  231,  it  is  rela- 
ted that  a  Mr.  Minor,  of  New  York,  stated  to  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  at  their  meeting  on  November  12, 1844,  that  Mr.  James  Hay,  of  West- 
chester, had  informed  him  "  that  his  potatoes  raised  with  farm-yard  ma- 
nure this  season  were  diseased,  so  that  he  threw  away  20  per  cent,  of 
them  :  that  on  land  where  he  had  used  concentrated  manure,  he  had  good 
potatoes."  Mr.  Minor  states  that  this  concentrated  manure  is  poudrette, 
which,  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  contains  one  or  more  of  the  alkalies. 

On  page  237,  Dr.  Jackson,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
dated  September  23,  1844,  says  :  "  I  learned  that  where  lime  had  been  used 
in  a  preparation  of  about  a  table-spoonful  to  a  hill,  there  no  disease  has 
appeared  ;"  and  on  page  244,  a  Dr.  Gardiner  is  represented  to  say  that 
^''  Mr.  Anderson  has  tried  lime  broadcast ;  his  crop  is  good."  I  could  refer 
you  to  more  evidence  of  this  kind,  but  it  might  be  urged  as  an  objection 
that  these  were  coincidences — that  it  merely  ^^  happened^^  that  where  these 
alkalies  were  applied  the  crop  ^^  happened^''  to  be  good  ;  or  that  the  soils 
were  different,  or  something  of  that  sort.  To  silence  such  objections  as 
these,  I  will  now  show  that  in  the  same  field — of  the  same  soil — during  the 
same  season — with  the  same  heat — the  same  droughts — the  same  wet  weath- 
er— the  same  seed — the  same  exposure  to  fungi  and  to  insects,  (see  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Fiwgi  and  InsectSj^^  over  the  signature  of  "Chemico,"  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Farmers^  Cabinet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  with  the  same  cul- 
ture, and  with  all  other  circumstances  similar — where  the  potato  crop  was 
supplied  with  substances  containing  alkalies,  it  teas  saved  from  the  rot  ; 
^nd  where  it  was  not,  it  signally  failed.  Before  doing  so,  however,  allow 
me  to  introduce  a  few  statements  going  to  show  the  truth  of  part  of  the 
foregoing  premises,  although  they  do  not  sustain  all,  as  some  others  do  that 
I  will,  before  concluding  this  article,  call  your  attention  to. 

The  first  case  I  will  refer  to  is  that  related  by  the  president  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Farmers'  Club,  at  the  meeting  I  have  before  mentioned,  which  you 
will  find  recorded  on  page  232  of  your  report.  It  is  as  follows  :  ^'  On  our 
farm  last  year  we  tried  potatoes  where  iiaie  had  been  put  the  year  before, 
^t  the  rate  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre;  it  was  ana  part  of  our  garden, 
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'which  was  also  well  manured  at  that  time.  Another  trial  was  made  on  a 
field  which  had  been  well  manured  ;  sheep  had  run  upon  it;  both  the  field, 
undthe  s^arder^  are  old,  high,  and  loamy  land.  No  lime  was  put  on  the 
field.  The  potatoes  in  the  garden  were  planted  in  April,  and  dug  up  in 
August :  they  were  perfect.  In  the  sheep  field  the  potatoes  were  planted 
in  the  last  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  we  haidly  had  our  seed  'po- 
tatoes restored  to  us." 

The  next  case  I  will  mention  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Netterville,  who  writes 
from  Palatine  bridge,  Montgomery  county,  New  Jersey,  to  the  editors  of 
the  Boston  Cultivator,  and  whose  letter  is  copied  into  your  last  report,  page 
229,  where  he  says  :  "  This  spring,  when  I  began  to  plant  my  potatoes,  I 
took  about  a  table-spoonful  of  slacked  lime  and  put  it  into  each  hill ;  and 
when  they  were  up,  and  before  they  loere  hoed^  1  made  a  mixture  of  eight 
bushels  of  leached  ashes,  two  bushels  of  lime,  and  three  bushels  of  ground 
plaster,  and  stirred  them  well  together.  I  made  a  scoop  that  held  about  one 
gill,  and  I  put  this  full  of  the  mixture  on  each  hill,  close  to  the  stalks, 
and  I  found,  when  1  began  to  use  them  in  the  summer,  that  they  were  aU 
sound  and  continued  so  ;  and  1  had  not  one  rotten  potato  when  1  took 
them  up  in  October,  although  'my  neighbors  on  both  sides  of  the  farm  had 
scarce  any  sound  ones  to  get  in  ;  so  I  must  think  that  what  I  did  to  my 
potatoes  was  the  cause  of  my  being  so  successful.''^ 

The  above  is  somewhat  conclusive,  but  the  following  is  still  more  so.  On 
page  264,  a  Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Culti- 
vator from  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  and  whose  letter  is  dated  Novem- 
ber 20, 1844,  says  :  "  Mr.  Editor :  I  notice  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Cultivator  complaints  made  about  the  'rot'  in  potatoes.  I  was  troubled 
with  it  for  many  years^  and  having  found  a  remedy^  give  it  for  the  benefit 
of  your  readers.  The  rot  in  potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country  com- 
menced about  ten  years  ago;  one-third  of  a  crop  was  frequently  lost  by  it, 
and  often  in  the  spring  hundreds  of  bushels  have  been  thrown  from  the 
cellar  quite  useless.  For  some  years  past  I  have  used  slacked  lime,  which 
I  sprinkle  on  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  for  seed,  and  shovel  them 
over  in  it,  and  plant  them  immediately.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan  1 
have  not  lost  a  potato,  either  iii  the  ground  or  after  they  roereput  in  the  cel- 
lar ;  and  such  of  my  iieighbors  as  follow  my  example  are  alike  fortunate^ 
and  in  no  way  troubled  with  the  rot.'^^ 

But  the  most  conclusive  experiment,  and  the  one  that  demonstrates  the^ 
truth  of  what  1  said  in  my  promise  (given  in  this  article)  beyond  all  doubt 
or  quibble,  is  one  made  by  Mr.  R.  L.Pell,  of  Pel  ham  fcirm,  Ulster  county, 
New  York ;  a  statement  which  is  made  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  your- 
self, dated  December  18,  18i4,  and  published  on  pages  24 i,  242,  and 243, 
of  your  last  report.  In  that  letter  he  says  :  "  In  the  year  1843,  I  planted  a 
field  of  several  acres  in  drills,  harrowed  the  ground  level,  and  top-dressed 
it  with  200  bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime  and  charcoal  dust  to  the  acre.  The 
yield  was  432  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  same  time,  the  potatoes  throughout 
the  country  were  more  or  less  decayed;  likewise  a  parcel  of  the  same  seedy 
planted  contiguous  to  the  above,  not  limed,  was  also  decayed.  This  year 
(1844)-I  planted  the  same  seed  in  the  following  manner:  The  ground  was 
thrown  into  drills  and  manured  heavily  with  barn  yard  manure.  The  po- 
tatoes were  cut  into  single  eyes  fourteen  days  before  required  for  planting, 
and  covered  with  plaster.  Limed  a  few  for  the  sake  of  experiments  speci- 
fied.    They  were  .sprinkled  with  small  white  (almost  imperceptible)  insects, 
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and  were  consequently  rejected.  Those  limed  were  free.  1  planted  them  in 
the  drills  on  the  manure,  nine  inches  apart ;  tops,  centres,  and  ends  sepa- 
rately, to  mark  the  difference  in  growth,  which  was  very  great.  The  first 
three  drills  (300  feet  in  length)  were  covered  with  dry  charcoal  dust. 

"No.  2.  Three  drills  covered  with  oyster-shell  lime. 


No.  3. 

Do 

do 

bone-dust. 

No.  4. 

Do 

do 

poudrette. 

No.  5. 

Do 

do 

im leached  ashes. 

No.  6. 

Do 

do 

new  mown  grass  and  plaster. 

No.  7. 

Do 

do 

fine  salt. 

No.  8. 

Do 

do 

silicate  of  potash. 

No.  9. 

Do 

do 

guano. 

No.  6. 

Do 

do 

No.  8. 

Do 

do 

No.  9. 

Do 

do 

No.  3. 

Do 

do 

No.  4. 

Do 

do 

No.  7. 

Do 

do 

No.  5. 

Do 

do 

No.  2. 

Do 

do 

"  And  so  on  throughout  the  field,  each  alternate  three  drills  with  a  differ- 
ent substance,  except  six  drills,  in  which  the  same  seed  was  planted  without 
any  composition  except  the  barn-yard  manure ;  and  adjoining  them  six: 
drills,  planted  with  superior  French  potatoes,  received,  three  weeks  before, 
directly  from  Havre.  The  furrows  were  then  all  reversed  by  the  plough 
and  the  potatoes  covered,  after  which  a  heavy  stick  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses  across  the  furrows  to  level  them. 

"No.  1.  The  potatoes  planted  in  the  first  three  drills  came  up  first. 

with  new  mown  grass  and  plaster,  second, 
with  silicate  of  potash,  third, 
with  guano,  fourth, 
with  bone-dust,  fifth, 
with  poudrette,  sixth, 
with  fine  salt,  seventh, 
with  unleached  ashes,  eighth, 
with  oyster-shell  lime,  ninth. 
The  12  drills  without  composition  came  up  later  than  any  of  the  rest. 

"  Cultivation. — When  they  v^rere  four  inches  above  ground  the  earth  wais 
ploughed  from  them.  After  an  interval  of  six  days  it  was  ploughed  to  them 
again  ;  the  field  being  in  perfect  order,  required  no  other  attention  during 
the  season.  On  the  3d  of  October  they  were  ploughed  out,  and  'proved  to 
te  perfectly  sound^  with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  drills  of  pink- eyed 
kidneysy  and  French  potatoes^  without  composition^  which  ivere  entirely 
rotten.  600  bushels  were  pitted  immediately,  and  not  examined  before  the 
oth  of  December,  when  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  sound." 

It  is  known  to  yourself,  that  in  guano,  silicate  of  potash,  salt,  plaster,  un- 
leached ashes,  poudrette,  bone  dust,  and  oyster-shell  lime,  there  are  alkalies. 
In  some  of  these  substances  there  are  several  of  them — in  others  but  a  iew. 
The  charcoal  dust,  mentioned  as  having  been  used  successfully  in  Mr. 
Pell's  experiment,  prevented  the  potato  rot  by  virtue  of  its  well  known  powers 
of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  preventing  the  potatoes  from  absorb- 
ifig  it  to  their  injury.  '  v 

Thus  we  see  that  the  theory  I  advance,  besides  being  reasonable  and 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  plant,  is  proved  by  nii^ 
merous  and  definite  experiments  that  are  well  attested,  so  that  but  little 
doubt  can  exist  of  its  truth. 

If,  then,  this  be  the  case — and  it  appears  to  me  no  reasonable  man  can 
doubt  it — how  easy  is  the  cure  of  the  disease  of  the  potato  effected  !     No 
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need  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  to  South  America,  or  any  where 
else,  for  a  new  stock  ;  no  need  of  raising  potatoes  from  the  balls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  more  hardy  variety,  or  one  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
disease  ;  no  need  of  sustaining  great  losses  from  the  rot;  no  need  of  planting 
out  of  season  ;  no  need  of  fearing  the  effects  of  the  fungi ;  no  need  of  dread- 
ing the  attaclis  of  insects  ;  no  need  of  giving  up  the  raising  of  potatoes  on 
account  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  crop,  when  that  unprofitableness  re- 
sults from  the  failure  of  it  on  account  of  the  rot;  no  need  of  gloomy  fears 
of  starvation,  and  all  its  accompanying  evils  ;  no  need,  I  say,  of  all  these. 
All  that  will  be  necessary  is,  for  each  potato  raiser  to  gather  a  few  stones^ 
from  off  his  farm  and  make  him  a  snug  little  ash-house,  that  will  not  be 
liable  to  take  tire,  and  that  will  keep  out  the  wet,  and  then  let  him  require 
his  family  to  put  all  their  ashes  in  there  ;  and  when  he  plants  his  potatoes, 
put  those  ashes  on  them,  and  manure  them  with  rotten  straw,  hay,  saw- 
dust, or  swamp  muck,  and  not  with  stable  or  animal  manure.  And  if  he 
finds  in  the  fall,  or  the  latter  part  of  summer,  that  he  has  not  put  enough 
on — that,  ill  consequence,  his  potatoes  are  diseased — let  him  lose  no  time, 
but  take  a  bag  full  of  the  best  ashes  he  has,  and,  throwing  it  on  his  shoul- 
der, go  over  his  potato  patch  and  sow  it  on  them  till  they  look  light  with 
the  dust ;  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  morning  before  the  dew 
is  off,  or  during  a  slight  shower,  but  any  time  is  better  than  neglecting  it 
altogether.  By  so  doing,  his  crop  will  be  large,  and  the  potatoes  will  be 
healthy  and  in  nowise  affected  with  the  rot. 

If  you  desire  other  information  on  this  subject,  see  several  communica- 
tions, over  the  signature  of  "  Chemico,^^  in  the  May,  June,  and  October 
numbers  of  the  '-''  Farmers*  Cahinet^^  an  agriculturaljournal  published  at 
Philadelphia,  in  this  State.  The  communications  are  severally  headed 
"Disease  of  the  potato;"  "Potato  rot;"  "Fungi,  insects,  <fcc. — how  to 
prevent  their  attacks  on  plants." 

Wishing  you  health  and  prosperity  for  your  many  and  well-directed 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  particularly  in  agriculture,  and 
your  labors  in  the  cause  of  home  industry,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself 
yours,  with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  advancement  of  mankind  in 
knowledge  and  happiness, 

THOS.  CROFT. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivrator.' 
DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

From  several  sections  we  hear  there  are  already  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  esq.,  of  Rome,  writes  us,  July  18th — 

"  I  have  examined,  within  the  last  few  days,  a  number  of  fields,  and  find 
indications  of  the  disease  in  almost  every  field.  The  upper  leaves  first 
show  indications  of  the  disease — the  leaves  shrivel  or  curl  up,  and  it  ^ooxi 
extaads  to  the  entire  stalk.  In  some  instances,  when  the  potatoes  bp.ve 
been  dug,  on  cutting  them  open  a  small  black  spot  is  found  in  the  centre. 
In  others  the  potato  appears  sound  and  healthy. 

"  The  disease  is  not  confined,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  to  any 
particular  variety  of  potato,  or  to  any  special  location.    Seed  procured  froiu 
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the  west,  where  no  defect  was  apparent  last  year,  suffers  equally  with  seed 
selected  from  the  crop  raised  in  this  section  last  year.  I  planted  some  this 
year,  and  made  a  preparation  of  salt,  plaster,  and  house  ashes,  of  nearly 
equal  quantities,  though  of  ashes  the  most,  and  put  about  a  handful  in  each 
hill  before  covering.  The  vines  look  remarkably  well,  and  as  yet  are  free 
from  the  curl  in  the  leaves.  Whether  they  will  escape,  a  few  days  will  de- 
termine. 

*'  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  disease  is  somewhat  analogous  to  smut  in 
wheat.  As  it  has  made  its  appearance  so  early  in  the  season,  I  hope  care- 
ful observations  will  be  made,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  aim  at  some  definite 
conclusions  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  remedy." 

Dr.  Camp,  of  Windham,  Greene  county,  has  sent  us  a  couple  of  insects, 
of  a  kind  which  he  thinks  causes  the  rot  in  potatoes.  He  states  that  the 
blight  which  precedes  the  rot  has  already  attacked  the  crop,  and  that  on 
all  the  affected  stalks  he  finds  more  or  less  of  these  insects.  The  healthy 
vines,  he  states,  have  no  insects  on  them. 


For  tlie  Bosion  Cultivator. 
ROT  IN  POTATOES. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  The  common  disease  of  last  year  has  again  made 
its  appearance  among  the  potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country  ;  to  what 
extent  the  malady  is  prevailing,  is  not  exactly  known.  Now,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  atmosphere  operating 
upon  the  stalk  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  its  natural  circulation  of  sap, 
which  prevents  the  regular  exhalations  of  the  plant,  and  deranges  nature's 
perfect  operations  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  ammonia 
which  accumulates  in  the  hill,  and  is  held  there  in  a  state  of  unnatural 
confinement  by  the  disease  of  the  stalk  and  the  crust  which  forms  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  makes  the  hill  nearly  air-tight.  Then, 
the  amnionia  in  the  hill  engenders  disease,  which  usually,  under  these 
circumstances,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  blister  upon  the  skin, 
and  soon  makes  progress  towards  the  heart  or  middle  of  the  potato,  forming, 
as  the  disease  progresses,  a  kind  of  fungus  upon  the  surface  of  the  tuber. 

In  other  cases  the  ground  appears  to  crack  near  the  root  of  the  vine,  so 
that  the  ammonia  escapes  so  rapid  that  the  vine  is  killed  at  once ;  in  which 
case,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  trace  the  disease  directly  down  from  the  stalk, 
in  black  streaks,  to  the  middle  of  the  tuber. 

The  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  many 
&nd  various  ;  a  few  only  of  which  will  be  here  suggested,  with  the  hope 
that  others  more  close  in  observation,  and  more  philosophical  in  thought, 
will  show  my  mistake  (if  I  am  in  error)  by  tracing  out  the  true  cause  of  the 
malady,  and  prescribe  a  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  then,  my  own  observa- 
tions, corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  others,  show  very 
clearly  that  when  the  land  is  manured  with  that  kind  of  manure  that  is 
highly  charged  with  ammonia,  the  malady  is  most  fatal.  2d.  Where  4he 
same  land,  side  by  side,  is  manured  with  manure  so  rotted  as  to  have  lost 
all  its  smell,  very  little  disease  is  found.  3d.  The  hardiest  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes are  not  as  liable  to  the  disease  as  those  which  are  more  tender  aud 
feeble.    ft|i«  That  kind  of  compost  possessing  no  smell  of  ammonia  will 
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invigorate  the  stalk  and  elude  the  disease  :  for  instance,  proudrette,  salt, 
Jime,  house  ashes,  plaster,  <fec.  It  is  believed  that  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  cultivation  must  take  place,  before  the  farmer  will  be  as  certain 
of  success  as  formerly.  Manure  that  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation  when 
applied  to  the  potato  hill,  or  manure  that  will  ferment  .so  as  to  exhale  am- 
monia to  any  considerable  extent  during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  will  be 
likely  to  engender  disease,  unless  some  compost  or  other  substance  is  used, 
which  will  so  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  stalk  as  to  enable  it  to  elabo- 
rate the  sap,  and  convey  back  from  the  air  to  the  root  those  nutritive  ele- 
ments so  necessary  to  the  hill,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  family 
of  tubers  contained  therein.  ^ 

Unless  some  substitute  is  used  for  manure  that  will  not  promote  ammo- 
nia in  the  hill,  what  must  the  cultivator  expect?  Disease  or  disappoint- 
ment ;  or  he  must  select  poor  land  for  raising  his  potatoes,  and  be  content; 
with  small  crops.  We  suffered  greatly  by  the  malady  last  year,  and  at  that 
time  had  no  precioujs  experience  m  the  matter.  This  season  we  have  taken 
a  different  course  in  the  preparation  of  our  potato  lands.  Instead  of  using 
any  manure,  we  selected  land  that  was  highly  dunged  last  year  from  the 
sheep  pens  and  cattle  stables,  and  was  in  corn.  Ploughed  twice,  as  usual, 
aad  planted  early  in  May,  three  feet  apart  both  ways  ;  we  cut  the  potatoes, 
and  used  as  much  lime  as  would  stick  without  water.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
were  out  of  the  ground  sufficiently  to  live,  we  made  a  compost  of  salt,  un- 
leached  ashes,  lime,  and  plaster ;  incorporated  the  whole  together,  and  top- 
dressed  every  hill  with  a  table-spoonful  of  the  compost,  and  covered  it  in  the 
hill  at  hoeing — hoed  twice.  After  the  potatoes  had  gone  out  of  blossom  and 
the  hot  weather  set  in,  in  July  we  sowed  broadcast  over  the  field  two  bush- 
els of  salt  to  the  acre.  These  potatoes  have  been  in  eating  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  not  a  diseased  potato  can  be  found  in  the  whole  field. 

KespectfuUy  yours, 

J.  M.  WEEKS. 

Salisbury,  Yt.,  Stpiemher  1,  1845* 


From  Ike  Kennebec  Journal 
CROPS  AND  WEATHER. 

The  potato  rot,  which,  for  two  or  three  years,  has  been  so  destructive  in 
the  middle  States,  and  last  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  some  extent  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  appears  to  spread  this  year  over  all  New  Eng- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  Some  few  locations  may  escape 
with  little  damage,  but  the  destruction  is  very  widely  spread.  In  Somerset 
and  Franklin  thousands  of  acres  have  been  planted  in  potatoes  for  the 
starch  factories. 


For  ihe  Bosion  Cultivator. 
THE  POTATO  CROP  IN  MAINE. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  From  what  can  be  learned,  this  staple  article,  in  this 
State,  will,  in  consequence  of^the  rot,  fall  short  one-half  or  two  thirds  of  a 
usual  yield. 
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It  will  be  a  severe  calamity  to  ns,  and  to  citizens  of  other  States  who 
have  their  supply  of  this  useful  and  necessary  article  of  food  from  this 
State. 

In  1844  the  farmers  of  this  State  raised  12,304,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  no  Stale  in  the  Union  exceeded  her  in  the  business,  excepting  the  great 
State  of  New  York  with  her  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  She  raised 
17,703,000  bushels— about  six  bushels  to  every  person  in  the  State ;  whilst 
Maine  averaged  about  twenty-four  bushels  to  every  person  in  the  State. 

If  we  base  our  calculations  upon  last  year's  yield  in  Maine,  the  loss  in 
consequence  of  the  rot  cannot  be  less  than  $1,230,400 ;  more  than  two  dol- 
lars to  every  p^erscn  in  the  State. 

The  rot  prevails  generally  throughout  the  State;  last  year  it  prevailed 
in  some  sections  only.  It  then  seized  the  potatoes  about  the  last  of  August. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  in  this  section  of  the  State  very  warm 
weather,  with  frequent  though  not  heavy  rains,  about  that  time,  and  it  in- 
variably cleared  off  very  warm,  when  formerly  it  generally  came  off  cooler 
immediately  after  rains. 

This  season  has  been  the  warmest  for  many  years.  The  rains  in  this 
section  commenced  one  month  earlier  than  last  year — say  the  last  of  July 
and  first  of  August ;  consequently  the  most  of  potatoes,  exceping  those 
planted  very  early,  and  of  an  early  kind,  were  young  and  tender  when 
these  rains  commenced.  The  soil  being  heated  by  many  days  and  nights 
of  sultry  weather,  actually  scalded  them,  and  but  i^w,  if  any,  escaped,  ex- 
cepting early  planted,  and  not  even  these  when  planted  on  unfermented 
manure. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  though  we  had  frequent  rains,  they  were  not 
heavy  ones— barely  enough  to  wet  the  manure  in  the  hill :  which  doubt- 
less caused  them  to  rot  more  rapidly  than  if  the  rains  had  wet  down  deeper. 
It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  sun  came  out  very  hot  after  these 
rains,  killing  the  vines  of  the  potato,  whilst  the  heat  and  wet  under  the 
surface  were  doing  their  work  of  destruction  to  the  young  and  tender  tuber. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  rot  is  dirty,  yellowish  spots,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  iron  rust ;  it  penetrates  the  potato,  and  in  a  short  time  turns  to  a 
dark  color,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  soon  finished.  They  appear 
to  smell  and  taste  similar  to  a  frost-bitten  potato. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  will  probably  be  exempt  from  this  potato 
disease,  if  disease  it  may  be  called,  as  she  was  not  visited  by  rains  about  the 
time  it  was  so  extremely  hot ;  but  her  crop  of  potatoes  must  necessarily  bj| 
light.  : 

GEO.  M.  FREEMAN. 
"*^0RK,  Me,,  September  25,  1845. 

Editorial  remarks. — The  rot  in  the  potato  has  prevailed  in  this  State  t(? 
a  very  small  extent,  compared  to  its  effects  in  Maine  and  on  the  sea  coast 
of  New  Hampshire,  where  in  many  cases  no  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
a  usual  crop  will  be  obtained.  In  some  sections  in  this  State  the  rot  has 
not  prevailed  at  all  this  year  ;  yet  owing  to  hot,  dry  weather,  the  crop  is  yeiry 
light  and  the  quality  poor.  Col.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  informs  us  that 
he  usually  gets  about  200  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  ;  that  this  season  he 
had  only  about  700  bushels  on  14  acres.  Potatoes  in  general  are  of  a  poor 
equality  this  year.     They  are  brought  into  this  market  from  different  States, 
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and  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  they  are  most  all  poor— 
watery,  heavy,  and  of  poor  flavor. 


•  From  the  Newark  Daily  Adv-ertiser. 

THE  POTATO  ROT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  learn  by  the  Burlington  Gazette  that  Nathan  Stowellj  of  that  place^ 
has  been  directing  his  attention  for  four  years  past  to  the  subject  of  rot  in 
the  potato,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  begins  to 
threaten  very  serious  consequences.  Mr.  Stowell  thinks  the  rot  is  owing  to 
the  sound  seed  having  ail  run  out,  and  that  too  little  new  seed  has  been  pro- 
duced. He  has  himself  produced  a  fine  crop  of  new  potatoes  from  tubers 
of  the  Foxite  variety,  and  out  of  nearly  fifty  bushels  not  a  single  potato. is 
diseased.  The  vines  were  free  from  blight.  A  patch  of  Mercers,  close  by, 
were  grievously  afflicted  with  the  rot. 


From  the  Saturday  Courier. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Messrs,  M'^Maken  ^^  Holden : 

As  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  I  will 
here  briefly  state  my  own  plan  and  opinion  in  regard  to  raising  them  the 
past  season.  I  planted  them  as  soon  as  the  ground  would  admit  of  it— ma- 
nured them  in  the  hill,  with  well  rotted  manure.  In  planting,  I  selected 
the  largest,  and  was  careful  not  to  get  any  but  those  that  were  perfectly 
sound;  kept  the  ground  free  from  weeds  till  autumn,  and  dug  them  about 
the  middle  of  October,  although  the  tops  were  dead  a  month  sooner.  I 
thought  it  best  to  let  them  remain,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  my  expectations 
were  more  than  realized,  inasmuch  as  I  had  about  300  bushels  to  the  acre^ 
and  have  not  seen  one  potato  rotten,  or  in  the  least  affected.  At  the  same 
time  my  neighbors  complain  of  their  potatoes  rotting,  and  many  have  had 
to  carry  them  from  their  cellars. 

Yours.  &c., 

D.  S.  SANDERSON. 

Chesterfield,  N.  H,,  November  17,  1845. 


I 


ANOTHER  CAUSE  FOR  THE  POTATO  ROT  PROPOSED. 


"To  the  Editor  of  the  Maine  Parmer : 

Dear  Sir:  Please  to  inform  your  readers  that,  ifl  my  opinion,  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  by  rot  and  rust  is  caused  by  cutting  the  seed.  I  think 
the  whole  trouble  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  use  of  the 
knife  among  the  seed  designed  for  planting.  I  do  earnestly  entreat  my 
Aorricultural  friends  to  pause  and  take  into  consideration  this  hint  before 
4hey  complete  the  destruction  of  that  valuable  root.  That  beautiful  skia 
33 
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which  God  has  put  over  the  potato  should  not  be  cut,  nor  in  any  way 
wounded,  if  a  perfect  crop  is  wanted. 

The  reasons,  if  reasons  are  wanted  to  establish  a  self-evident  fact,  to- 
gether  with  the  remedy,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  another  communica- 
tion, if  desired.  B.  SHAW. 

Oldtown,  September  11,  1845. 

Note, — We  publish  friend  Shaw's  remarks  on  the  potato ^rot,  although 
we  cannot  agree  with  him.  If  cutting  potatoes  caused  the  rot,  why  have 
we  not  been  troubled  with  the  disease  years  ago  ?  The  custom  of  cutting 
potatoes  is  old,  while  the  rot  is  new.— Editor. 


POTATO  ROT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Englafid  Farmer  : 

I  observe  in  European  newspapers,  recently  arrived,  that  the  French 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  deputed  Mr.  Charles  Morren,  of  Liege,  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot.  That  the  French  should  have 
selected  a  foreigner  for  this  purpose,  says  more  for  the  high  esteem  in  which 
his  talents  are  held,  t*han  anything  which  can  emanate  from  me. 

This  gentleman  has  stated  the  result  of  his  investigation  to  be,  that  the 
rot  is  caused  by  a  fungus^  the  spores  or  seeds  of  which  exist  in  vast  quan- 
tities in  the  atmosphere;  and  this  opinion  has  been  generally  received  as 
true  by  the  best  informed  circles  in  Europe.     I  have  not  seen  the  paper  by 
Professor  Morren,  and  therefore  do  not  know  whether  he  suggests  any 
remedy  or  not.     You  well  remember  that  the  result  of  my  observations  oa 
this  disease,  published  in  your  paper  last  year,  perfectly  accords  with  that 
of  Professor  Morren,  and  that  the  remedy  I  proposed — of  salt — was  founded  , 
on  the  power  of  this  substance  to  dissolve  and  destroy  most  of  the  fungus-- 
family  ;  hence,  where  there  was  salt,  the  spores  could  not  vegetate,     I  alsq*^ 
regretted  (and  much  more  regret  now,  as  the  disease  has  caused  such  ex->J 
tensive  devastation)  that  I  did  not  possess  a  microscope  of  sufficient  per- ' 
fection  to  enable  me  to  pursue  my  examinations  both  into  the  disease  and 
its  remedy ;  the  want  of  this  alone  made  me  drop  all  further  invesligationss; 
on  the  subject.     But  previous  to  this,  I  repeated  and  considerably  extended, 
my  experiments  with  various  chemical  salts,  and  drew  up  a  paper  of  sev- 
eral closely  written  pages,  containing  the  details,  with  all  my  views  on  the 
subject ;  which  paper,  by  request,  1  sent  to  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  last  December.     Of  this  communication,  as  well  as  of  one 
accompanied  by  eight  or  nine  samples  of  various  qualities  of  guano,  with 
the  analysis  of  each,  they  did  me  the  honor  not  to  take  the  slightest  no- 
tice.   I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  this  paper,  which,  of 
course,  is  now  amongst  things  lost  or  forgotten. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  disease  is  completely  under  the  dominion  ol 
science,  and  that  a  perfect  remedy  for  it  exists. 

Yoyrs,  truly,  J.  K.  TESCHEMACHER.. 

Boston,  October  4,  1845. 
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From  ilieNew  England  Farmer. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE-SALT  AS  A  REMEDY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Breck  :  I  think  the  public  must  have  reason  to  be  satisfied* 
with  the  indefatigable  spirit  you  evince  in  collecting  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  potato  rot,  which  is  more  universal  in  this  country  than  most 
people  think.  1  hear,  every  day,  of  instances  of  parcels  stored  in  cellars, 
apparently  sound  when  put  in,  which  are  now  totally  worthless.  Depend 
upon  it,  unless  some  remedy  be  found,  it  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
plant  potatoes  another  year. 

•   In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  1  will  now  succinctly  state  my 
opinions  on  this  subject. 

I  think  that  salt,  lime,  and  several  chemical  compounds,  will  destroy  the 
disease.  I  prefer  salt,  because,  when  mixed  in  the  soil,  it  may  get  into  the 
juices,  and  circulate  through  the  whole  plant.  Lime,  or  lime-water,  would 
do  the  same,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  far  less  soluble  than  salt. 

The  fungus  I  have  seen  vegetates  upon  and  thickens  the  sides  of  the 
cells  of  which  the  potato  is  composed,  which  cells  contain  the  grains  of 
starch.  The  starch  is  not  injured  until  the  sides  of  the  cells  rotted  by  the. 
fungus  burst ;  the  worms  or  maggots  breed,  and  the  whole  finally  becomes 
a  mass  of  putridity,  with  an  oflensive,  fungus-like  smell. 

1  saw  in  your  last  week's  paper  several  cases  of  the  disease  occurring 
where  sea  weed  has  been  used,  and  also  near  the  sea  shore.  These  cases 
would  seem  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  salt  being  a  cure.  But  they  are 
very  far  from  convincing  me,  for  the  following  reasons :  the  salt  atmos- 
phere near  the  sea  may  not  have  contained  one-tenth  enough  salt  to  destroy 
the  rot,  or  the  prevailing  winds  there  may  not  have  spread  the  spray  in 
sufficient  quantity.  And  with  respect  to  sea-weed:  in  a  late  London  jour- 
nal there  are  analyses  of  four  different  kinds  of  sea-weed,  performed  by 
burning  the  weed  and  analyzing  the  ashes. 

Laminaria  saccharina  gave  to  100  lbs.  about 

Fucus  vesiculosus  "       100    "  '    " 

Fucus  serratus  "       100    "        " 

Fucus  crispus,  or  Chondria  crispa    "       100    "        " 

They  varied  also  considerably  in  the  other  ingredients.  Now,  when  this 
great  difference  exists  in  the  quantity  of  salt  in  different  sea- weeds  just 
taken  from  the  sea.  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sea  weed  is  often 
made  into  a  compost,  turned  over  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  by 
which  salt  may  be  washed  out,  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  true  judgment 
can  be  formed  of  its  effects  on  the  potato  disease,  unless  the  kind  of  sea- 
weed, and  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  be  taken  into  account.  The 
spores  of  the  fungus,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  might  have  been,  and  most 
probably  were,  so  numerous,  that  the  salt  thus  adventitiously  obtained  was 
not  suflicient  to  destroy  them. 

In  a  paper  transmitted  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  (al- 
luded to  in  a  former  communication.)  I  recommended  an  analysis  of  sound 
potatoes,  and  a  parallel  one  of  those  just  contaminated  by  the  rot ;  and  this 
to  be  done  not  in  the  usual  way,  by  reducing  to  ashes,  but  by  expressing 
the  juices  and  analyzing  them.  This  would  show  whether  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  ingredients  that  might  be  considered  as  offering  favorable 
circumstances  for  fungus  vegetation.    The  analysis  by  incineration  should 
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also  be  tried  ;  for,  if  salt  destroys  the  fungus,  as  my  own  eyes  as  well  as 
those  of  others  have  seen,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  if  we  can  get  a  so- 
lution of  salt  into  the  juices  of  the  plant,  in  any  shape,  it  will  be  unfavor- 
able to  the  vegetation  of  the  spores. 

Until  I  see  a  nnnnber  of  experiments  fairly  tried  with  salt,  lime,  &c.,  and 
they  have  failed^  I  shall  not  be  persuaded  that  the  views  1  have  taken  of 
these,  as  remedies  for  the  potato  evil,  are  erroneous  ;  and  should  they  prove 
of  no  value,  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  them  up  and  try  again. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  E.  TESCHEMACHRR. 

Boston^  November  15,  1845. 

In  our  next,  we  shall,  by  requeist,  give  a  translation  of  the  opinions  of 
M.  Morren,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Liege,  Brussels, 
whose  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Teschemacher,  (hat 
fungus  is  the  cause  of  the  potato  evil— an  opinion  which  is  now  attracting 
more  attention  from  the  intelligent  classes  in  Europe,  than  any  other  yet 
advanced  concerning  the  origin  of  the  rot  or  murrain.— Editor. 

[For  Prof.  Morren's,  see  appendix  No.  6.] 


Boston,  December  8,  1845, 

Dear  Sir?  The  steamer  Cambria,  just  arrived,  has  put  us  in  possession 
of  the  report  to  the  British  government  by  Professors  Kane,  Playfair,  and 
Lindley,  on  the  potato  disease.  We  have  now  the  reports,  on  this  subject, 
of  scientific  men  in  three  European  countries:  Professor  Kutzing,  in  Ger- 
niany,  Professor  Ch.  Morren,  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  the  above  report 
ili  Great  Britain.  Having  interested  myself  in  this  disease,  by  about  three 
months'  study  last  autumn,  I  have  read  these  with  some  attention  ;  and 
thinking  a  short  review  of  them  may  lead  to  some  useful  conclusions,  I  ad-, 
dress  you  according  to  promise — -premising,  however,  that  I  shall  leave 
nearly  untouched  the  subject  of  saving  potatoes  for  this  year^s  consump- 
tion, or  the  more  intricate  process  of  starch  making. 

All  these  reports  appear  to  coincide  in  the  opinion,  that  a  minute  fungus 
is  the  first  visible  cause  of  the  disease;  that  this  fungus  spreads  rapidly 
through  the  tuber  by  means  of  its  spawn,  mycelium^  or  spores,  causing  rot- 
tenness. Professor  Morren  states  that  he  has  traced  it  from  the  leaf,  where 
it  commences,  downwards,  causing  thereby  the  death  of  the  haulm,  from 
which  it  finally  enters  the  potato.  This  is  also  my  opinion,  published  m 
1844.  I  had  traced  it  through  the  place  where  the  stem  joins  the  tuber, 
»ot  having  commenced,  my  investigation  with  the  green  haulm.  But  I 
had  also  seen  it  pass  through  the  skin  of  the  tuber,  and  work  its  way  to  the 
centre  and  all  around.  The  British  professors,  doubting  whether  this  fun - 
giis  is  the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  state,  "that  it  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  cold,  cloudy,  ungenial  weather  which  has  characterized  the  pres- 
erit  year  over  the  north  of  Europe  ;  conditions  highly  unsuited  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  plant  which,  like  the  potato,  is  a  native  of  a  warm  sunny 
country,  and  insufficient  for  the  ripening  of  the  tubers. 

But  quite  decisive  objections  to  this  view  are— 

First.  That  we  have  had  a  warm,  dry  summer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  more  than  a  usual  proportion  of  sunshine,  and  yet  the  disease  has 
spread  with  equal  fatality  here  ;  and, 

Second.  That  they  have  had  many  such  cloudy,  wet,  and  cold  summers 
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before  in  Europe,  wivhout  the  appearance  of  this  peculiar  disease  in  the 
potato. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  so  called  atmospheric  influence  is  merely  a 
name,  without  a  distinct  tangible  meaning,  and  the  evil  of  accounting  for 
the  disease  by  a  mere  name,  such  as  an  epidemic  or  atmospheric  influence, 
is  to  stop  all  further  inquiry  and  investigation,  either  into  cause  or  remedy  : 
for  if  the  nature  of  the-  cause  be  not  known,  the  attempts  at  remedy  are 
mere  guesses.  If  the  seed  of  the  fungi  were  not  there,  the  atmospheric  influ- 
ence could  not  cause  them  to  vegetate  ;  and  if,  knowing  the  nature  of  ths 
fungi,  we  can  destroy  them  or  prevent  them  from  vegetating,  there  is  an  end 
01  the  disease.  Again  :  that  the  disease  has  increased  immensely  since  1844 
gives  a  very  strong  natural  presumption  that  it  arises  from  the  rapid  and 
more  widely  diff'used  propagation  of  a  vegetable  fungus,  whose  seed,  (spores.) 
according  to  Professor  Morren,  are  quickly  generated  in  inconceivable 
numbers. 

The  British  professors  practically  feel,  however,  that  the  disease  is  caused 
by  this  fungus,  for  they  recommend  '^  that  potg^oes  should  not  be  planted  itt 
the  same  soil  from  which  the  diseased  ones  are  taken  this  year,  as  it  is  in 
all  probability  filled  with  the  seeds  of  fungi,  in  countless  myriads,  which 
must  have  been  scattered  over  the  tainted  fields,  and,  although  they  have 
been  probably  borne  by  the  winds  to  every  part  of  the  country,  are  in  great 
profusion  there." 

They  must  therefore  clearly  think  that  the  spores  of  the  fungi  will  again 
attack  the  potato.  Any  one  with  a  good  microscope  can  clearly  trace  the 
propagation  of  this  fungus  inside  the  sound  potato,  fi:om  cell  to  ceil.  It  is  on 
the  sides  (walls)  of  the  cell  that  it  vegetates  ;  but  they  cannot  trace  any  pre- 
vious rottenness  in  the  cells,  although  the  juices  therein  may  he  favorable 
to  this  fungus  propagation.  A  careful  analysis  of  these  juices,  compared 
with  those  of  perfectly  sound  potatoes,  might  throw  light  upon  this  subject. 
The  increase  and  propaofation  of  other  vegetables  as  well  as  fungi,  under 
peculiar  and  favorabfe  circumstances,  on  which  -science  has  as  yet  but  little 
knowledge,  is  not  uncommon.  A  few  years  since,  about  IJ  mile  square  of 
salt  marsh  in  East  Boston,  close  to  my  residence,  was  one  season  entirely 
'  and  thickly  covered  wkh  gnaphalium  poly cep/ialumi  scenting  all  around 
with  its  peculiar  odor,  where,  for  years  previously,  only  a  few  spikes  had 
been  known,  and  to  which  state  the  spot  has  now  reverted.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  hundred  spikes,  where,  that  year,  there  were  millions. 

That  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  which  favor  the  rapid  propagation 
of  particular  fungi  is  certain,  and  equally  certain  that  there  must  also  be 
circumstances  unfavorable  to  it,  and  it  is  to  the  study  and  production  of 
these  unfavorable  circumstances  that  we  have  to  look  for  remedies. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  reports  will,  1  think,  satisfy  any  one  that  a 
minute  fungus,  propagating  profusely  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease ;  and  that  salt,  lime,  and  various  chemical  salts,  will 
probably  if  not  certainly  prove  the  most  effectual  remedies  ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  opinion  I  formed  after  about  three  months'  investigation,  during 
the  autumn  of  1844,  and  which  I  embodied  in  a  paper  I  then  sent  to  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Respecting  these  remedies,  Professor  C.  Morren  (no  mean  authority  on 
these  subjects)  states  that  salt,  lime,  and  bluestone,  (sulphate  of  copper,) 
strewed  over  the  land,  will  destroy  the  disease  ;  but  he  does  not  give^  or  I 
have  not  seen,  the  experiments  by  which  he  substaatiates  this  fact.    I  found 
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that  these  remedies  destroyed  the  mycelium.,  and  all  other  propagated  parts 
of  the  fungus,  except  the  spores  ;  but  if  they  are  destructive  to  the  vegeta- 
tion, where  they  are  found  the  spores  cannot  vegetate.  My  object  in  recom- 
mending the  application  of  salt  to  the  soil,  was,  that  it  might  be  taken  iip  in 
a  liquid  state  by  the  roots,  and  circulate  throughout,  thus  preventing  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  which  Professor  Morren  states  to  originate  with 
the  vegetation  of  the  fungus  spores  in  the  leaf.  The  British  professors,  in 
their  first  report,  decry  the  use  of  salt  to  the  potato  when  dug  up,  as  ac- 
celerating the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  in  their  last  report  they  recom- 
mend strongly  to  steep  the  sets,  previous  to  planting,  in  a  solution  of  saU  and 
bluestone.  The  truth  as  respects  the  application  to  potatoes  dug  is, 
probably,  that  if  the  disease  is  already  under  the  skin,  the  salt  cannot 
penetrate,  and  then,  unless  the  brine  were  very  strong,  the  moisture  of  the 
solution  may  accelerate  the  progress ;  but  1  do  not  believe  that  an  entirely 
untainted  potato,  if  covered  with  a  strong  briny  solution,  will  ever  receive 
the  disease. 

The  instances  where  salt  has  been  used  in  the  soil,  and  the  potatoes  have 
escaped,  are  not  unfrequent ;  after  numerous  inquiries,  I  have  heard  but 
one  solitary  exception  ;  where  six  bushels  to  the  acre  had  been  harrowed 
in,  the  potatoes  had  the  rot  the  same  as  those  without  salt, 

1  admit  that  this  alone  would  be  fatal  to  the  virtue  of  the  remedy,  were 
it  not  for  one  circumstance.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  soil  was  the 
stiffest  and  most  unyielding  clay.  Into  this  water  cannot  freely  penetrate, 
much  less  water  thickened  with  salt :  the  experiment,  therefore,  does  not 
prove  the  use  of  salt,  for  in  every  probability  it  was  washed  from  the  sur- 
face, or  never  penetrated  to  the  roots  of  the  potato.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  surrender  my  opinion,  when  it  is  found  not  just. 

There  are  several  instances  in  which  the  application  of  chlorine  gas  has 
clearly  destroyed  the  disease  ;  but  this  application  is  impossible  on  a  lar£« 
scale,  and  is,  besides,  liable  to  very  dangerous  and  fatal  accidents  ;  but  salt 
is  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  soda. 

Unslacked  lime  will  also  destroy  this  fungus,  and  must  therefore  be  a 
most  excellent  addition  to  the  soil  with  salt ;  but  lime  is  not  so  easily^ 
caused  to  circulate  in  the  juices,  except  as  lime  water,  and  then  the  acids 
in  the  plant  would  quickly  saturate  it  and  change  its  nature  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  it-  soon  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  state  its  powers  on  fungi  are  very  questionable. 

The  most  important  object  is  now  to  provide  for  the  next  yearns  crop — 
both  potatoes  to  plant  and  soil  in  such  a  state  as  to  offer  the  fairest  hopes 
of  obtaining  it  free  from  this  dreadful  disease  ;  for  if  it  occur  the  ensuing 
season  with  the  virulence  of  the  present,  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  potato ; 
nay,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  attack  some  other  vegetable  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

I  have  studied  and  reflected  miVch  on  the  subject ;  the  result  is  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  : 

Let  the  potatoes  intended  to  be  planted  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care, 
with  the  fairest  and  cleanest  skins,  rejecting  all  such  as  have  small,  dark, 
soft  pustulous  looking  spots,  which  are  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin  ;  powder  them  over  very  liberally  with  fresh  quick  lime,  and  keep  them 
as  warm  and  as  dry  as  possible;  it  is  indispensable,  however,  that  the 
warmth  be  a  dry  heat. 

The  spot  for  planting  should  be  a  good  loam^  virgin  soil,  or  a  spot  that 
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has  not  been  broken  up  for.years,  and  as  dry  and  well  drained  as  can  be 
had.  Do  not  use  any  manure  ;  put  in  guano  if  so  minded,  as  it-  is  not  possible 
that  the  seed  of  the  fungus  can  exist  in  it,  whereas  manure  may  be  a  fer- 
tile source  of  them. 

Just  before  planting,  plough  both  lime  and  salt  into  the  land,  then  steep 
the  tubers  in  a  strong  solution  of  brine,  to  which  a  little  bluestone  (sulphate 
of  copper)  may  be  added,  and  commit  them  to  the  soil.  I  have  not  said 
anything  respecting  quantity  ;  this  must  depend  on  the  soil. 

An  addition  to  the  report  of  the  British  professors  gives  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  peat,  bog  ashes,  and  the  water  from  peat  bogs.  I  notice  this,  to  warn 
the  farmer  that  the  bogs  here  do  not  quite  resemble  those  in  Ireland,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  would  not  be  equally  efficacious,  for  reasons  which  would 
be  too  long  to  detail;  but  their  idea  appears  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  and 
worth  extensive  trial  with  the  English  and  Irish  peat,  in  which  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  and  even  animal  substances  have  been  found  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  although  they  have  lain  there  imbedded  for  centuries. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

y  B.  TESGHEMACHER, 

Edmund  Bi^rke,  Esq.,  Washingtmi. 


New  York,  November  17,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  I  promised  you  the  result  of  some  experiments  which  I 
made  on  some  diseased  potatoes,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

I  selected  a  quantity  of  these  roots  from  a  lot  which  had  been  rejected  as 
unfit  for  use.  They  all  were  affected.  I  divided  them  into  three  parcels. 
The  first  I  subjected,  for  twelve  hours,  to  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  water.  The  second  was,  in  like  manner,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  recently  burnt  Time  in  water.  The  third  lot  was 
freely  sprinkled  over  with  recently  burnt  lime-water,  slacked  to  dryness. 

The  two  first  lots  were,  after  being  so  treated,  placed  on  a  brick  pave- 
ment under  cover,  and  the  third  lot  was  suffered  to  remain  partially  cov- 
ered with  dry  caustic  lime,  and  all  of  them  so  suffered  to  remain  for  six 
weeks ;  when  they  were  examined,  and  the  disease  found  to  have  been 
wholly  arrested.- 

The  potatoes,  however,  in  the  first  and  last  lots,  had  somewhat  shrunk, 
owing  probably  to  the  too  caustic  treatment  which  they  had  received  :  but  the 
second  lot,  or  that  which  had  been  steeped  twelve  hours  in  lime  water,  were 
plump  and  good  ;  and,  when  boiled,  the  diseased  portions  or  blotches  came 
off  with  the  rind.  The  parcel  from  which  I  took  the  potatoes  on  which  I  ex- 
perimented continued  to  perish,  and  were  finally  thrown  away  as  worthless. 

Exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  dry  place  may  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect ;  but  the  disease  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  occasioned  by  fungi  of  a  very 
delicate  texture,  which  were  destroyed  or  decomposed  by  the  acrid  sub- 
stances to  which  they  were  exposed.  If  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the 
disease,  and  it  should  ultimately  be  found  to  result  from  the  depredations 
of  animalculas,  the  cure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  absence  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime-stone  (carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime)  in  soils 
Is  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  potato.     If  it  be  owing  to  other  cause  or 
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causes,  the  remedy  indicated,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  free  use  of  lime,  water- 
'"Macked  to  dryness,  or  of  unleached  ashes  at  the  planting  or  first  dressing 
season  of  tht  potato  ;  and  I  suggest  to  farmers,  who  have  suffered  from  this 
widespread  pestilence  in  their  crops,  to  try  whether  a  judicious  use  of 
these  materials  may  not  prove  a  corrective  for,  or  preventive  of,  this  disease. 
With  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  CLARK, 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Calais,  Me.,  January,  1846. 

Sir:  The  potato  disease  prevailed  the  past  year  in  the  whole  State  of 
Maine,  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  some  extent  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  where  there  was  no  disease  the  year 
before,  it  was  the  most  destrwctive  the  past  year. 

I  cannot  give  you  its  cause,  nor  a  remedy  ;  but  will  give  some  incidents 
relative  to  its  character :     ^ 

Some  of  my  seed  potatoes  i  cut,  and  put  lime  in  the  hill  with  them  when 
planted. 

Some  1  planted  whole,  with  lime. 

Some  cut  and  some  whole  ones,  without  lime. 

Some  seed  I  procured  from  a  distance,  and  which  was  grown  upon  a  dif- 
ferent soil  entirely. 

Jn  some  of  my  compost  manure  I  used  a  large  quantity  of  potash. 

In  all  these  cases  the  disease  upon  the  potato  was  apparently  the  same; 

nor  did  the  qiiantity  or  quality  of  the  yield  vary.     The  greatest  difference 

^  was  found  in  potatoes  planted  upon  different  soils.     On  that  soil  which 

;  "was  stimulated  most  by  manure,  (and  especially  by  manure  in  the  hill,)  the 

^*'"rot"  was  the  greatest.     On  dry  loamy  soil  the  disease  did  not  affect  the 

^potato  so  much.    On  wet  land,  and  especially  on.  wet  clay  land,  the  disease 

"was  most  fatal.     It  was  observed,  that  v/here  lumps  of  clay  lay  so  near  to 

the  new  grown  potato  as  to  touch  it,  the  potato  would  be  rotten  on  that  side 

touched  by  the  clay.     The  potatoes  which  grew  nearest  the  surface,  and 

nearest  the  stalk,  were  al^so  observed  to  be  most  rotten.     Those  soils  on 

which  the  salt  rock- weed  was  used  as  a  manure  in  great  abundance,  and 

where  the  influence  of  the  salt-water  fogs  was  felt,  were  equally  if  not  worse 

affected  by  the  disease. 

One  experiment  1  made,  the  result  of  which  I  think  important.  As  the 
potatoes  were  dug,  a  part  of  them  were  put  into  barns,  and  a  part  were  put 
in  heaps  of  fifty  bushels  each,  on  a  dry  part  of  the  field,  and  covered,  first 
with  straw  and  then  with  dirt,  four  or  six  inches  deep,  i  left  them  here  as 
long  as  it  was  safe,  on  account  of  the  frost.  We  found,  in  taking  those 
from  the  barns  to  the  cellar  late  in  the  fall,  many  of  them  had  rotted,  and 
Others  looked  sickly.  But  those  we  took  from  the  heaps  in  the  field  to  the 
cellar  (being  the  latest  removed)  were  as  bright  and  sound  as  when  dug, , 
except  a  few  which  had  entirely  rotted,  and  which  we  supposed  had  com 
menced  rotting  before  put  into  the  heap. 

i  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  CHASE. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 
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ARE  THEY  ALL  MISTAKEN  ?— POTATO  ROT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  : 

Dear  Sir  :  As  one  of  the  many  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
potato  malady,  1  have  watched  narrowly  the  thousand  and  one  plausible 
and  unplausible  conjectures  about  the  cause  ot  the  potato  disease,  so  uni- 
versally prevalent  in  the  potato  kingdom  of  all  Up  East.  I  find  as  great  a 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  as  there  generally  is  on  all  others 
that  call  forth  the  expression  of  the  multitude. 

The  potato  rot  will  seriously  affect  the  deposites  of  thousands  in  our  State  ; 
but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  rottenness  in  the  body  politic  is  not 
confined  to  the  potato  tribe. 

That  the  potato  rot  is  caused  by  the  drought,  or  moisture,  cold  or  heat  of 
this  or  the  past  year,  or  that  it  is  caused  by  cutting  the  seed,  or  by  an  insect 
wounding  the  tops,  or  the  premature  killing  of  the  potatoes  by  mildew, 
rust,  or  frost,  I  cannot  believe  ;  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason.  Last  spring; 
the  thought  struck  me  that  potatoes  would,  if  left  in  a  cellar  through  the 
summer,  produce  new  potatoes  ;  and  accordingly,  to  try  the  experiment,  I 
laid  a  few  (say  half  a  bushel)  on  some  dry  tan  bark,  in  a  dark  dry  place  in  my 
cellar.  Yesterday  I  took  some  of  them  out,  and  on  examining  them  I  find 
quite  a  number  of  new  potatoes,  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  down  to  a 
mite,  as  you  will  see  by  the  examples  I  send  you  ;  and  on  examining  the 
new  potatoes,  1  find  among  and  upon  some  of  them  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearances of  the  disease  and  rot,  that  I  did  in  diseased  and  rotten  potatoes 
in  the  field  in  its  first  stages.  Of  course  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
flisease  on  those  I  send  you  must  be  in  its  first  stage. 
■y  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  by  this  you  will  see,  that  if  the  disease  in  the  pota- 
toes that  1  send  you  is  the  same  as  that  confined  to  those  grown  in  the 
open  air.  it  is  all  folly  to  talk  about  rust,  the  heat,  cutting  the  seed,  &c., 
for  none  of  these,  I  presume,  caused  the  rot  among  those  grown  in  my 
cellar. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  cause  is  in  the  potato,  and  in  the  potato  alone. 
It  is  universally  the  case  with  us,  that  the  richer  the  soil  is  in  which  pota- 
toes are  grown,  the  more  and  faster  do  they  rot  when  in  the  ground. 

You  may  hear  from  me  again  upon  this  subject,  but  my  engagements  at 
this  time  will  not  allow  of  more  at  present. 

Truly  yours, 

E.  G.  BUXTON. 

North  Yarmouth  Centre,  October9^  1845. 

I^ote. — We  have  examined  the  potatoes  which  friend  Buxton  has  sent 
us,  and  can  see  no  difference  at  ail  in  the  disease  that  affects  them  from  the 
disease  in  the  fields.     They  can  be  seen  at  our  office. — Editor. 


For  she  Boston  Cultivalor. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  rot  in  potatoes. 
With  your  permission,  without  pretending  to  solve  the  question,,!  will 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  which  may  or  may  not  cast  some 
light  upon  the  cause  and  remedy.    Perhaps  no  subject  has  perplexed  and 
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baffled  every  one  more  than  this.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  elec- 
trical influence  upon  the  tops.  Others  have  held  it  to  be  something  peculiar 
in  the  soil. 

I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  leading  cause  is  in  the  soil.  If  so,  the 
remedy  must  there  be  sought.  From  all  that  I  can  gather  from  what  T 
have  seen  and  heard,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  mostly  from  mismanage- 
ment in  the  husbandry  ;  the  air  and  electricity  have  probably  much  to  do 
in  the  case.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  from  inquiry,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  po- 
tatoes rot  most  where  they  come  most  in  contact  with  manure,  especially 
sea  dressing. 

The  immediate  cause  of  rot  is  probably  a  blight  of  some  kind — rust,  or 
some  other — on  the  tops.  This  more  or  less  diseases  the  stalk,  root,  and  tu- 
ber. In  proportion  to  the  violence  of  this  blight,  the  rot  probably  pro- 
gresses. Manure  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  growing  crop,  by 
.being  put  in  the  hill  or  spread  upon  the  ground,  forces  the  growth,  espe- 
cially of  tops,  too  fast.  This  renders  the  substance  of  the  tops  too  loose 
and  too  much  inclined  to  fungus  matter.  Therefore,  whenever  a  sudden 
change  has  come,  from  a  hot  day  to  a  cold  night,  and  then  to  a  hot  sun 
again,  the  tops  have  not  had  stamina  of  constitution  sufficient  to  stand  and 
withstand  this  change.  The  consequence  has  been  diseased  tops,  which,  in 
the  end,  has  diseased  the  whole  system.  I  am  disposed  also  to  think  that 
the  latent  cause  is  a  good  deal  in  not  ploughing  the  land  sufficiently  deep. 

1  am  apprehensive  that  manuring  on  the  top  of  the  ground  and  in  the 
hill  induces  too  much  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  the  roots, 
which  seek  moisture,  coming  in  contact  with  the  hard  ground  below 
the  ploughed  stratum,  are  resisted  in  their  progress,  and  become  unable 
to  supply  the  plant  with  sufficient  moisture  from  the  earth.  In  the  mean 
lime,  the  roots  which  were  near  the  surface  to  collect  the  solar  influences 
for  the  plant,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  which  collect  from  the  atmosphere 
having  their  full  operation,  supply  more  of  their  relative  proportion  of  mat- 
ter toward  the  general  growth,  than  the  descending  roots  can — an  over- 
stock comes  to  the  plant,  and  produces  disease. 

The  natural  inquiry  here  comes,  what  can  be  the  remedy  ?  I  candidly 
confess  I  do  not  know;  but  I  will  suggest  my  opinion.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  potatoes  would  do  better,  all  things  considered,  without  any  ma- 
nure in  the  land.  But  should  manure  be  applied,  let  it  be  ploughed  in  to 
the  depth  of  15  or  16  inches — more  if  possible.  The  depth  of  earth  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  descending  roots  to  gather  moisture  through  the  sea- 
son, to  act  in  concert  with  other  roots  and  the  leaves,  thereby  preserving  a 
healthy  state  of  the  plant.  This  disease,  whatever  it  is,  comes  from  an  over- 
action  in  some  part  of  the  plant,  and  a  minor  action  in  some  other  part. 
Audit  is  very  evident  that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  the  hard  unbrokeii 
ground  below  the  ploughed  stratum,  to  obtain  meisture.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, tooj  that  no  plant  can  grow  and  be  healthy  when  deprived  of  proper 
moisture. 

I  would  also  suggest  one  other  thing  concerning  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes— the  planting  in  drills.  After  ploughing  the  land  as  deep  as  possible, 
just  make  a  mark  (not  a  furrow)  for  the  rows  ;  then,  after  dropping  the  seed, 
turn  back  furrows  upon  the  seed,  putting  on  all  the  earth  that  the  future 
crop  will  require.  Afterwards,  to  subdue  the  weeds,  run  a  light  fine  har- 
row over  the  gound,  as  often  as  necessary.  Then  the  crop  will  all  set  at 
once,  and  all  will  be  sizeable  ;  having  no  small,  worthless  potatoes.  It  is  weli 
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known  that  by  adding  earth  about  the  tops  of  potatoes  sets  a  new  crop 
every  time  that  the  addition  is  made.  It  is  also  well  known,  I  believe,  that 
these  successive  crops  are  of  very  httle,  if  any,  value  to  the  owner. 

My  notion  about  the  growth  of  vegetables  from  the  three  causes — the  uni- 
ted effects  of  the  watery  roots,  the  solar  roots,  and  the  leaves — may  or  may 
not  be  novel  to  others  ;  but  1  am  strongly  persuaded  that  these  three  are  the 
main  causes  of  growth,  health,  and  disease  in  all  vegetables.  Other  causes 
undoubtedly  operate,  to  wit :  the  electrical ;  but  theSeareso  subtle  and  fine, 
that  we  cannot  go  much  into  a  definitioH  of  them.  We  can  do  but  little 
more  than  talk  about  them ;  but  whatever  agency  and  effect  electricity 
may  have — and  it  is  undoubtedly  very  great — I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that 
that  agency  depends  very  much  upon  the  due  and  proper  management  of 
the  three  causes  which  1  have  noticed  above, 

I  will  say  one  word  more  upon  the  subject,  and  close.  So  far  as  i 
can  learn,  the  long  red  potato  does  not  rot  so  bad  as  the  other  kinds.  If 
this  is  true,  that  variety  should  be  sought  and  planted  the  next  season,  in 
preference  to  any  other.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  kind  that  we  have.  The  potato  crop  is  now  almost  the 
standard  of  life  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  no  labor,  research,  nor  inves- 
tigation should  be  spared  to  prevent  it,  and  protect  it  from  loss.  So  far  as 
we  know  now,  we  have  no  substitute  for  it. 

Philo. 

Portland,  October ^  1845. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier  : 

With  your  permission,  I  propose  to  review  some  of  the  opinions  put  forth 
and  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  death  and  rot  of  the  potato. 

And,  first,  of  disease.  Very  learned  professors  have  asserted,  and  con- 
tinue to  repeat,  that  the  potato  is  diseased — dying  out ;  and  most  persons 
believe  it;  and  the  question  is  often  asked,  what  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
potato  ?  The  sudden  death  of  the  potato  top,  and  the  subsequent  rotting 
of  the  tubers,  are  said  to  result  from  disease  in  the  seed  planted.  Bat  what 
are  the  facts  offered  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  this  theory?  Simply 
that  the  tops  die,  and  the  tubers  rot.  And  what  does  this  prove?  Nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  potato  tops  the  present  season  were  seldom  if  ever 
more  thrifty,  or  gave  greater  promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  Up  to  the  hour 
of  their  death,  the  potato  tops  of  every  variety,  to  all  appearance,  were 
never  more  healthy  or  vigorous.  If  this  fact  affords  any  evidence  of  decay 
in  the  plant,  the  advocates  of  disease  may  have  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

It  is  said  by  others  that  the  potato  top  is  killed  by  a  worm  eating  into  the 
stalk  near  the  ground,  and  making  his  abode  there.  This  is  true  every 
year  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  the  effect  is,  not  to  rust  or  rot  the 
stalk,  but  it  merely  dries  up,  as  it  would  do  if  cut  oft*.  Plants  killed  by  the 
potato  worm  emit  no  unpleasant  smell ;  and,  therefore,  the  rust  of  the  pres- 
ent season  is  not  caused  by  a  worm. 

Others,  again,  assert  that  it  is  a  little  black  bug  that  has  killed  the  potatb 
tops.     1  have  exarnihed  a  number  of  fields  v.-ith  particular  reference  to  this 
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bug.  This  bug  is  about  the  size,  skips  as  nimbly^  and  will  jump  as  many 
dmes  his  length,  as  a  flea ;  and,  as  near  as  lam  able  to  estimate,  would 
numbelr  about  asnbany  to  a  hill  of  potatoes  as  there  are  fleas  in  a  well  in- 
structed family  of  flea  catchers.  So  much  for  the  '♦  little  black  bug."  Now 
to  the  remedy.  Doctor  Jackson  says :  "1  learn  that  where  lime  has  been 
used  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  table  spoonful  to  a  hill,  there  no  dis- 
ease has  appeared."  In  the  same  paper  he  asserts:  "  No  peculiarities  oi 
soil  or  of  manures  appear  to  afford  any  explanation,  for  the  plant  appears 
to  have  been  affected  in  one  as  much  as  the  other."  This  last  is  true.  But 
how  is  the  common  farmer  to  be  instructed  by  the  above  statements?  Dr. 
Jackson  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  ;  and,  by  put- 
ling  about  a  table  spoonful  in  a  hill,  does  the  lime  cease  to  act  as  a  manure, 
and  operate  as  medicine  to  a  diseased  plant  7 

Again,  he  says,  ''that  after  vines  had  become  affected,  the  best  remedy 
was  to  cut  the  stems  off  close  to  the  ground."  This  was  intended,  doubt- 
less, for  the  instruction  of  farmers  ;  but  before  adopting  it,  I  would  inquire 
if  it  isbased  upon  scientific  principles?  If  we  v/ould  kill  bushes,  root  and 
branch,  science  has  told  us  to  cut  the  stems  off  close  to  the  ground/  in  Au- 
gust. Thistles  and  weeds  are  killed  by  the  same  process.  The  roots  of 
thistles  and  bushes  are  killed  more  certainly  in  August  than  in  any  ot^i^ 
month,  because  the  hot  weather  of  that  month  is  more  sure  to  produce  fer- 
mentation, or,  in  other  words,  to  rot  the  roots.  But  Dr.  Jackson  says  that 
when  the  vines  of  the  potato  become  ''affected" — that  is,  dead— the  best 
remedy  to  keep  it  alive,  to  prevent  the  tubers  rotting,  is  to  cut  its  head  off! 

He  says,  again  :  "  I  observed  that  the  potato  began  to  rot  next  to  the 
skin,  and  the  disease  penetrated  inward  in  many  cases  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch."  This  description  is  true,  and  applies  to  Maine  as  well  as  New 
York,  and  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  potato  had  no  internal  disease,  but 
was  made  to  rot  by  an  external  influence.  This  external  influence  was 
fermentation.  But  the  potatoes,  it  is  said,  rotted  principally  after  they  were 
dug  and  in  the  cellar.  Very  true  ;  and  what  was  the  cause?  The  month 
of  August  was  extremely  dry  and  warm  in  New  York,  and  the  month  of 
September  in  Maine  ;  and  although  the  vines  were  killed  some  time  before 
digging,  there  was  not  moisture  enough  in  the  tuber,  or  in  the  soil,  to  pro- 
duce fermentation.  The  fermentation  being  partial  or  incomplete,  produced 
a  dry  rot.  When  put  in  the  cellar  in  large  piles,  moisture  collected  and 
caused  rot.  This  has  been  a  wet  season,  and  the  rot  is  not  altogether 
external,  or  dry.  The  doctors  would  call  this  difference  in  the  rot,  I  pre- 
sume, a  new  type  of  the  old  disease. 

A  Glenburn  Farmer. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 


DRYING  POTATOES. 


^'  A  Glenburn  Farn«:er"  says,  m  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Bangor  Coa- 
ner,  •'  keep  potatoes  dnj^  and  they  will  not  rotP  We  copy  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  letter : 

^'  I  assume  it  to  he  a  fact  that  the  potato  is  not  diseased.  The  tops  of  the 
potato  have  been  killed,  extensively,  the  two  past  seasons,  and,  as  a  very 
joatural  consequence,  the  unripe,  half-grown  tubers  have  rotted.  The  cause 
of  the  rot  is  fermentation,    Prevent  ferraentatioDj  and  the  frightful  '  potato 
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plague'  is  cured.  This  must  be  done  by  drying.  Any  farmer  who  has  a 
rotting  field  of  potatoes  may  save  them  by  digging  and  spreading  them  so 
thin  as  to  dry  the  surface,  and  keep  them  dry  until  cold  weather^  and  he 
can  then  safely  stow  them  away  in  the  cellar.  Drying  any  substance,  as 
every  one  should  know,  will  prevent  fermentation.  Fermentation  in  vege- 
table matter  produces  decomposition,  and  decomposition  is  rot." 

Remarks  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator. — Drying  potatoes  may 
be  a  good  method  to  save  them  from  rot,  and  it  may  be  well  to  save  therji 
in  this  way ;  yet  by  exposure  to  the  air  they  will  lose  much  of  their  good 
quality.  If  potatoes  lay  in  a  box  or  barrel,  open  to  the  air,  and  in  a  room, 
shed,  or  other  place  out  of  the  cellar,  they  will  lose  much  of  their  good 
qualities  in  five  or  six  weeks.  To  preserve  potatoes  in  good  condition , 
they  should  be  dug  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible,  and  put  in 
a  cellar,  in  a  close  bin,  cask,  or  box,  and  the  cellar  should  be  closed  so  as  to 
exclude  light  and  air.  Yet  it  may  be  better  to  save  them  with  a  loss  of  a 
part  of  their  good  properties,  than  to  let  them  decay ;  but  we  would  cau- 
tion the  lovers  of  good  potatoes  against  too  much  exposure,  as  it  will  cause 
a  great  depreciation  ir;  their  value. 


From  the  Ohio  Cultivator, 
A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

Mr.  John  M.'GufFy,  of  Truro,  in  this  county,  (Franklin,)  informs  us 
that  he  planted,  on  the  28th  of  May  last,  two  patches  of  potatoes,  of  about 
one-sixth  to  ©ne-fourth  of  an  acre  each.  One  of  them  was  on  land  on 
which  cattle  were  fed  (fattened)  with  corn  the  fall  previous,  by  which  means 
it  was  highly  manured.  On  this  land  one  bushel  of  seed  was  planted,  of 
the  Mershannock  variety,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  three  or  four  pieces 
dropped  in  a  hill :  the  hills  four  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  well  cultivated 
during  summer.  The  tops  grew  with  great  vigor,  covering  the  whole 
•ground ;  and  owing  to  the  fine  rains  of  the  latter  part  of  summer,  they  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  destroyed  by  frost  in  autumn.  On  digging,  the  product 
1^'as  found  to  be  77|  bushels,  (from  the  one  bushel  of  seed,)  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  potatoes  was  very  fine. 

The  other  piece  of  land,  of  somewhat  less  extent,  was  planted  with  three 
pecks  of  the  same  kind  of  seed,  but  no  manure  had  been  applied,  and  less 
labor  was  bestowed  in  cultivation.  The  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow, after 
wheat  harvest,  and  the  tops,  which  were  much  less  luxuriant  than  of  the 
other  piece,  were  all  ripe  and  dead  before  frosts  came.  The  yield  of  this 
patch  was  only  24|  bushels. 

Both  these  lots  of  potatoes  were  dug  at  the  same  time,  and  buried  in  the 
same  manner,  in  trenches  in  the  ground.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  discovered 
that  those  from  the  rich  ground,  and  which  had  the  tops  destroyed  by  frost, 
were  beginning  to  rot.  They  were  soon  taken  out  of  the  trenches,  sorted 
and  dried,  but  the  disease  continues  to  spread  among  them  to  ^such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  will  be  saved.  But  those  from  the 
ground  which  had  no  manure,  and  where  the  tops  ripened  before  the  ap- 
^arance  of  frost,  have  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  decay. 

fAx.  Thompson,  on  a  neighboring  flirm,  also  had  a  patch  of  potatoes' 
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which  were  ripe  before  the  frosts  appeared,  and  his  have  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  rot ;  while  another  neighbor,  Mr.  Miller,  had  a  patch  that  was 
green  until  killed  by  the  frost,  and  his  potatoes  have  nearly  all  rotted. 

These  facts  have  induced  the  farmers  in  that  township  to  suppose  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  the  killing  of  the  tops  before  they  were  done  grow- 
ing. This,  we  believe,  has  in  many  cases  appeared  to  induce  the  disease, 
but  many  facts  have  been  found  to  prove  that  it  is  not  generally,  if  ever,  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  evil. 


Prom  the  Boston  CulliTator. 
CAUSE  OP  THE  POTATO  ROT. 

E.  G.  Buxton,  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  states  an  experiment  which  he 
made  in  growing  some  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  in  a  dark  place,  and  they  were 
affected  with  rot,  like  those  raised  in  the  field.  From  this  he  infers  that  the 
disease  is  not  caused  by  rust,  heat,  cutting  the  seed,  <ke.,  but  that  the  cause 
is  in  the  potato.  Some  person,  commenting  on  this,  attributes  the  cause  to 
disease  in  the  previous  crop,  which  was  not  perceptible,  and  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  new  produce. 

We  do  not  believe  in  either  of  these  causes.  We  do  not  think  the  pota- 
to is  running  out,  or  generally  declining,  and  will  finally  become  extinct, 
as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  some  species  of  animals  and  vegetables ;  which 
is  the  view,  as  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Buxton  takes  of  the  subject.  And 
though  the  disease  may  in  some  cases  be  transmitted  by  planting  infected 
seed,  this  is  not  the  general  cause ;  for,  on  this  principle,  how  did  it  origin- 
ate, and  why  does  it  prevail  to  a  vast  extent  this  year  where  it  was  un- 
known before  ? 

Then,  what  is  the  cause?  is  a  question  that  will  naturally  be  suggested 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  expressed  our  opinion  when  this  subject 
was  first  agitated,  and  the  hundreds  of  causes  assigned,  and  the  numerous- 
arguments  offered  in  favor  of  one  supposed  cause  and  another  have  only 
tended  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
an  unfavorable  atmospheric  influence.  This  is  rather  indefinite,  but  we 
would  rather  be  indefinitely  correct  than  definitely  lorong. 

Now,  as  no  cellar  is  air-tight,  and  probacy  no  cellar  is  kept  shut  during 
the  whole  year,  the  same  air  that  generally  prevails  around  a  cellar  must 
in  some  measure  pervade  it.  Our  object  now  is  not  to  defend  the  position 
we  have  taken  ;  we  have  before  given  some  reasons  for  it,  and  we  may  give 
more  at  another  time,  but  we  wish  to  show  that  the  causes  above  assigned 
are  not  correct,  and  that  the  case  named  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against 
the  view  which  ve  have  taken,  and  frequently  expressed. 


For  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gkirdcner. 
THE  POl  ATO  BUGHT. 


Mr.  Editor  :  Something  like  ten  days  ago,  and  after  the  late  rains  had 
commenced,  I  discovered  that  the  leaves  on^the  tops  (of  one  patch)  of  my  po- 
tatoes;, which  extended  horizontally,  were  dead.    They  had  the  appearance 
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of  having  been  frost-bitten,  and  were  of  a  dark  brown  color.  I  attributed  it 
to  too  much  wet,  as  they  were  situated  in  a  low  piece  of  ground,  where  the 
water  (when  it  falls  as  copiously  as  it  has  of  late)  stands  for  some  time  after 
falling.  I  took  no  further  notice  of  it  till  two  days  after,  when  1  found  the 
entire  tops  were  in  "  the  same  fix,"  though  they  always  had  kept  their  erect 
position.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  the  disease  so  much  spoken  of  in  the 
east  had  extended  to  this  region.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  ? 
Does  it  show  itself  tliis  early  in  the  season?  1  have  examined  another  lot 
growing  on  high  ground,  which  is  yet  entirely  free  from  this  defect.  I  send 
you  by  the  bearer  a  sample  of  the  affected  potato  tops,  that  you  may  exam- 
ine them  for  yourself,  and  give  your  numerous  readers  your  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Yours,  cfcc.  M. 


For  the  Grenesee  Farmer. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Lee — Dear  Sir  :  The  writer  of  an  article  copied  into  your  Decem- 
ber number  says  :  "  Be  very  careful  not  to  plant  potatoes  infected  with  the 
disease.  Avoid  planting  potatoes  in  places  where  they  grew  this  year." 
The  following  facts  illustrate  the  respective  value  of  these  two  directions. 
Upon  a  farm  I  have  in  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  there  grew  in  1844  three  fields 
of  potatoes.  They  were  planted  before  I  came  into  possession ;  but  1  be- 
lieve  the  seed  was  all  sound,  and  from  the  same  stock.  One  field  was  new 
land,  very  high  and  dry.  The  other  two  were  older  land,  lower  and  moist- 
er.  Every  potato  grown  in  the  first  field  was  sound.  In  the  others  some 
were  diseased.  The  next  season,  (1845,)  one  of  the  lower  fields  was  again 
planted,  using  seed  from  the  high  ground.  The  summer  was  drier  than  in 
1844,  and  the  produce  was  all  sound ;  as  was  also  that  on  some  adjacent 
green-sward  planted  with  the  same  seed.  Further  to  prosecute  the  experi- 
ment, 1  had  some  infected  seed  planted  on  a  part  of  the  green  sward,  and 
there  the  crop  was  more  than  half  lost.  There  was  no  communication  of 
the  disease,  though  the  sound  and  diseased  hills  were  but  three  feet  apart. 

In  my  professional  rides  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Bradford  and 
Chemung  counties,  I  have  observed  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  suffering  so 
much  the  more  from  this  scourge,  that  I  have  often  advised  them  to  pro- 
cure seed  from  their  highland  neighbors. 

The  inferences  from  my  observations  are,  that  the  disease  is  not  conta-^ 
gious;  that  it  is  perpetuated  by  infected  seed,  and  not  through  contamina-/ 
tion  of  the  soil ;  and  that  low,  moist  localities  are  most  obnoxious  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

SUMNER  RHOADES,  M.  D. 

Blossom's  Hotel,  Rochester,  December,  1845. 


For  the  Boston  Cultirator. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


Messrs.  Editors:  For*some  years  past  a  great  deal  has  been  wriiten  on 
fermingj  and  1  have  read^  much  on  the  subject,  and  1  think  it  has  been  a 
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great  benefit  to  me.  I  find  much  in  your  paper  on  the  potato  rot,  and  1  will 
add  a  fact  from  my  own  experience.  My  potatoes  first  totted  in  1844, 
though  not  so  much  as  my  neighbors.  I  dug  and  put  them  in  the  cellar  as 
usual,  where  they  rotted  badly. 

This  year  I  planted  in  several  places,  and  some  of  them  were  badly 
cracked  and  very  poor,  but  on  one  piece  a  part  of  the  land  descended  to 
the  north,  where  the  influence  of  the  sun  was  less,  and  on  this  part  I  had 
as  good  potatoes  as  1  ever  raised.  For  twenty  five  years  past,  the  potato 
crop  has  generally  succeeded  well  among  us,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to 
improve  the  seed  time,  expecting  to  gather  a  good  crop. 

EDMUND  L.  LANE. 

Killing  WORTH,  Ct. 


From  the  Worcester  Spy. 

One  of  our  subscribers  informs  us  of  a  fact,  which  may  be  of  some  prac- 
tical importance,  in  relation  to  the  rot  in  potatoes.  He  says  that  he  raised 
in  his  garden,  the  last  season,  six  or  eight  bushels  of  the  "Schaghticoke,"or 
peach-blow  potatoes,  A  part  of  them  were  carried  directly  to  the  cellar, 
and  put  in  a  barrel ;  the  remainder  were  put  upon  the  wood-house  floor, 
where  they  remained  two  or  three  days,  till  they  were  well  dried,  after  which 
they  were  put  into  the  cellar.  Those  which  were  first  put  into  the  cellar, 
in  a  tarrel,  decayed  entirely,  while  the  others  remained  sound  through  the 
winter,  and  were  good  potatoes  for  cooking.  If  a  short  airing  and  drying, 
after  potatoes  are  dug,  will  have  the  effect  which  it  appears  to  have  had  in 
this  instance,  it  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  ought  to  be  generally  known. 


From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
THE  POTATO  ROT 

The  editor  of  the  Sandusky  County  Democrat  says :  "  We  hear  almost 
a  general  complaint,  among  the  farmers  of  this  county,  of  the  potato  crop 
being  affected  with  the  rot.  The  crop  has  turned  out  better  than  any  one 
expected  three  months  ago ;  but  since  it  has  been  gathered,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  known,  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  there  being  enough 
for  home  consumption  for  the  year  to  come.  Some  attribute  the  rot  to  the 
drought;  others,  to  a  particular  soiL  We  should  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  or  any  of  our  experienced  ffirmers,  upon  this 
subject." 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator, 

It  seems  that  the  prevalent  disease  has  not  long  existed  in  the  potatoes; 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  ;  which  demonstrates  it  to  be  some- 
thing more  tlian  mere  casual.  Bat  I  notice  several  combined  causes  which 
promote  this  rot  in  the  potato,  which  I  think  can  be  obviated  in  a  great 
measure  In  the  first  place,  we  know  the  potato  is  a  tender  plant,  and  can- 
not withstand  a  great  deal  of  hardship ;  we  know,  too,  that  the  past  season 
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has  been  cne  of  great  extremes  of  heat,  dryness,  and  moisttire — consequently 
unpropitious  for  the  potatoes.  1  speak  particularly  of  our  vicinity,  where  the 
earth  was  so  severely  parched,  wet,  and  dry,  that  we  had  nearly  given  up 
all  hopes  of  a  crop.  After  a  very  heavy  rain  it  remained  hot,  while  v^e 
had  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  rain,  which  set  the  earth  in  a  great  fer- 
mentation, a  state  very  injurious  to  some  sorts  of  vegetation.  From  no- 
tices 1  have  taken  the  present  and  last  season,  it  appears  to  have  had  great 
effect,  and  almost  exclusively  on  rich  moist  soils,  or  moist  soils  highly  ma- 
nured. In  my  ooservations  and  inquiries  I  have  found  a  failure  of  more 
or  less  by  rot,  and  often  a  total  loss.  Our  crops  commonly  are  5U0  to  2,000 
bushels.  I  have  heard  of  instances  of  good  crops  from  new  sward,  without 
manure,  but  in  this  mode  there  are  failures.  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  go 
■on  diiferent  fields  to  ascertain  flicts,  and  nowhere  have  1  found  any  rot  on 
light  soils  lightly  manured.  I  can  give  no  better  account  of  a  successful 
culture  than  to  name  my  own  of  last  year — 1844. 

We  planted  pink-eyed  potatoes— some  early,  on  high  ground — manure 
spread.  We  ploughed  in  June  a  piece  of  rich  clay  loam,  manured  in  the 
hill,  (a  common  qiiantity,)  and  planted  the  same  kind.  They  yielded  well. 
We  harvested  about  4()6  bushels ;  put  them  in  the  cellar  without  any  sus- 
picion of  rot,  but  soon  found,  by  close  examination,  that  they  were  decaying. 
The  whole  were  overhauled  in  season,  and  were  nearly  all  saved.  1  plant- 
ed a  small  patch  of  long  reds  on  very  rich  moist  soil — found  them  consid- 
erably rotten. 

From  these  circumstances,  and  looking  a  little  farther  among  riiy  neigh- 
bors, 1  this  year  was  so  wary  as  to  plant  all  light  ground,  some  sward 
and  some  old  ground — all  planted  early — all  manured  in  the  hill  lightly  with 
compost  manure,  made  from  rich  low  ground,  hauled  into  the  yard  after 
haying,  to  mix  with  cattle  manure,  and  hauled  out  in  the  fall.  This  kind 
of  manure  will  not  ferment.  My  crop  this  year  is  tolerably  good,  and  all 
sound.  I  will  observe,  that  I  planted  several  pieces  and  many  varieties  of 
potatoes.  It  is  found  that  the  early  planted  belter  escape  the  rot  than  the 
late. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  may  presume  to  say,   that  if  we^ 
have  just  such  another  season  as  the  last,(  which  was  a  very  uncommon 
one,)  by  pursuing  my   practice,   with    my    advice,  farmers   may  raise   a 
crop  of  good  potatoes,  although  not  so  abundant  as  usual  on  rich  soil. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  rot,  and  its  various 
operations.     It  is  certainly  new  ;  and  I  fear  it  will  continue,  in  some  degree, 
in  more  temperate  seasons  than  the  last.     We  have,  however,  great  reason 
to  expect  more  congenial  seasons  for  the  potato  crop;  less  extremes;  light 
and  frequent  rains — never  so  heavy  as  to  wet  through  all  the  hill,  especially 
after  the  potato  is  half  grown.     They  will  not  live  long  in  a  quagmire,  or,, 
in  earth  full  of  water.     The  rust  and  specks  in  the  stalks,  and  falling  oi" 
leaves,  all   proceed  from  the  affected  roots.     Reduce  either  of  the   causes 
named,  that  combine  to  effect  this  rot,  to  a  medium,  and  the  rot  will  not  be 
produced.  For  instance,  plant  rich  moist  ground,  the  temperature  low,  and, 
and  with  the  other  extremes,  there  is  no  rot ;  light,  even  rains,  with  other^ 
extremes,  no  rot.     Yet  all  these  causes  combined  will  surely  effect  a  rot  f^ 
that  is,  while  in  a  certain  stage  of  growth — not,  as  some  have  it,  in  one^-^ 
certain  day  or  hour.     But  to  escape  all  these  evils  combined,  plant  light| 
ground,  manured  as  I  have  observed,  or  without  any.      Light  soils  are  S(\i 
porous  that  they  do   not  retain  the  abundance  of  wet ;    nor  is  there  lo 
34 
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be  found  the  other  materials,  richness,  <fcc.,  to  co-operate  to  produce  this 
disease. 

Numerous  causes  assigned  for  this  rot  seem  to  be  without  proper  grounds. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  effects  of  electricity.  1  know  not  why  vegetables 
should  be  affected  any  more  now  than  heretofore,  by  that  component  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  has  always  existed,  and  is  always  necessary,  and  is  no 
more  abundant  than  usual.  Some  impute  the  cause  to  the  ^'-  old,  loner,  w'orn- 
out"  potato  as  gone  down  ;  others  to  defects  in  the  tops,  from  rust,  and  specks 
of  rust — the  tops  sickening  and  the  disease  passing  down  to  the  tuber  ;  others, 
to  atmospheric  disorders,  &c.  Are  these  correct,  when,  in  the  same  field,  side 
by  side,  the  rich  highly  manured  soils  are  the  only  soils  where  the  disease  is 
found,  and  when  on  light  soils  they  never  have  been  found  with  this  new 
peculiar  disease  ?  Are  not  the  tops  as  much  exposed  on  light  soils  as 
elsewhere?  A.  ROBINSON. 


From  the  Northampton  Gazette. 

The  potato  disease  is  noticed  in  many  places.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  those  localities  which  were  visited  last  year  have  escaped  this.  This 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  that  the  disease  has  appeared  of  a  more 
or  less  aggravated  character  in  the  same  localities  both  years,  is  unques- 
tionable. The  St.  Albans  (Vermont)  Messenger  states  that  the  rot  is  quite 
extensive  in  that  vicinity.  Many  fields  do  not  yield  as  much  as  the  seed 
planted,  and  all  fields  are  more  or  less  affected.  The  disease  prevailed  to 
some  extent  there  last  year. 

We  had  supposed  that  potatoes  in  this  vicinity  were  quite  free  from  the  rot* 
but  we  learn  that  many  of  them  are  rotting  since  they  were  harvested. 
We  are  informed  that  a  farmer  in  Ashfield  barrelled  and  sent  to  Boston 
600  bushels.  Soon  after  their  arrival  he  received  a  letter  requesting  him 
to  come  and  remove  his  rotten  potatoes.  He  immediately  went  to  Boston^ 
picked  them  over,  and  out  of  the  600  bushels  obtained  only  one  hundred 
bushels  of  sound  potatoes  !  The  same  informant  states  that  many  potatoes 
are  rotting  in  the  cellars  at  Whately. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 
EXTENT  OF  THE  RUST  IN  POTATOES. 

The  disease  which  infests  the  potatoes,  we  hear,  is  very  prevalent  in  the" 
eastern  sections  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastport,  and  it* 
also  extends  into  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  We  have  not  heard  ^ 
from  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  a  great  calamity  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  citi*^ 
zens  of  other  States,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  on  Maine  for^ 
their  supply  of  this  useful  and  necessary  article  of  food.  What  the  reaU 
extent  of  the  disease  is,  cannot  be  told  until  the  digging  season  is  over.. 
People  who  dig  their  potatoes  should  be  careful  where  and  how  they  pu{, 
them  away,  for  they  will  need  watching  and  overhauling,  lest  a  few  der-* 
cayed  ones  may  ruin  the  whole.  We  have  seen  potatoes,  that  were  very^ 
fair  when  dug,  commence  rotting  in  a  few  days,  and  soon  become  worth- 
less. 
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For  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
POTATO  ROT. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Much  has  been  said  and  written  with  regard* to  the 
faihire  of  the  potato  crop,  and  yet  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  true  causes.  My  theory  is,  that  the  potato  rot  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  single  cause,  but  to  a  combination  of  causes,  all  operatincj  to  produce  a 
failure  ;  all  of  which  may  be  termed  atmospheric  influences.  The  failure  last 
year  was  comparatively  slight,  and  was  caused  by  the  potatoes  being  abso- 
kitely  baked  by  the  hot  days  and  nights  of  September.  The  failure  this 
year  may  be  attributed  to  other  extremes. 

From  the  latter  part  of  May  until  the  7th  of  July,  the  season  was  very 
cold,  dry,  and  backward,  accompamed  with  high  winds,  which  seriously 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  plants,  if  it  could  be  said  they  grew  at  all. 
Warm  rains  then  set  in,  with  an  extremely  high  temperature,  the  thermom- 
eter ranging,  through  July  and  August,  from  80  to  90  degrees.  This 
forced  the  plants  to  a  rapidity  of  growth  never  before  known,  especially  on 
rich  soils,  where  the  potato  has  been  viost  affected  by  rot.  The  tender 
plants,  thus  quickened  into  a  premature  existence,  by  almost  the  growth  of 
a  day,  soon  yielded  to  the  influences  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  with 
constant  exhalations  from  the  saturated  earth.  Fermentation  followed  as 
a  consequence  to  the  tops,  and  the  tubers  fell  victims  as  a  matter  of  course. 
At  the  time  of  this  process  a  strong  efliuvia  arose  from  the  potato  fields,  and 
it  was  only  necessary  to  pass  to  the  leeward  of  them  to  be  convinced  of  the 
work  of  destruction  by  a  sense  of  the  olfactories.  Now,  as  concurring 
proof,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  potato  has  suffered  most  on  rich  soils— and 
why?  because  the  tops  were  more  forced  in  their  growth — were  more  deli* 
cate  in  their  fibre— were  more  susceptible,  and  more  easily  affected  by  at- 
mospheric action. 

That  we  have  been  visited  by  unusual  atmospheric  influences,  and  tha^ 
the   whole  vegetable   kingdom  has  been    powerfully  affected,  is   further 
evident  from  the  sickly  hue  of  the  larch,  and  all  the  evergreens  \  m  fact 
most  of  our  forest  trees  commenced  shedding  their  leafy  tributes  without 
the  usual  aid  of  frosts,  giving  token  that  they  were  obeying  some  new  law 
of  atmospheric  phenomena.     Extremes  under  different  phases,  or  unlike 
the  foregoing,  may  have  produced  the  same  effect  upon  the  potato  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  That  they  have  had  an  extraordinary  season  in  Europe,, 
all  accounts  agree.     It  is  therefore  that!  consider  the  failur^e  of  the  potato. 
crop  in  Maine,  partially  in  '44  and  almost   wholly  in  '45,  as  caused  by 
extre7r).es  of  atmospheric  action^  such  as  have  never  visitsd.us  before,  andi 
probably  never  will  again. 

I  would  take  this  occasion  to  caution  all  brother  farmers. (aiad  there  are' 
many)  who  have  imputed  the  rot  to  a  disease  of  the  potato,  (which  will; 
probably  continue,)  and  have  determined  to  plant  less,  to  entertain  no  such> 
impressions,  but  to  plant  the  next  season  with  as  much  confidence  as  they 
would,  had  we  never  been  visited  by  the  calamity.  Many  haya  sjupposed,' 
the  rot  was  caused  by  insects  attacking  the  tops  ;  but,  wherever  4hey  have - 
been  noticed,  they  have  appeared  more  as  a  consequence  than  a  cause,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  all  vegetable  matter  in  a  siate  of  decomposition  at-<-^ 
tracts  insects,  or  animalculse. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

HENRY  BUTMAW. 

DiXMONT,  Me.,  November  3;  1845. 
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* 

From  the  Delhi  (Delaware  county)  Gcrzeile. 
Look  to  your  potatoes. — We  hear  froai  different  sections  complaint  of 
the  rot  in  potato  heaps  and  in  cellars  where  large  quantities  are  together. 
One  farmer  in  Meredith-  informed  us  that  he  had  lost  about  one-half  of  a 
heap  lie  had  buried.  We  had  a  quantity  in  our  cellar  examined,  and  some 
three  or  four  bushels  of  injured  ones  picked  out  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
bushels. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer. 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Chairman.— By  treating  diseased  potatoes  with  lime,  I  have  observed 
that  the  disease  was  arrested,  and  when  they  were  boiled  the  diseased  parts 
readily  separated  from  the  sound  parts.  I  believe  it  to  be  contagious— not 
attributable  to  climate  or  to  season,  but  to  a  temporary  evil,  analogous  to 
that  v/hich  has  affected  the  sycamore  trees. 

Tow7ise?id,  of  Astoria. — I  have  raised  potatoes  for  this  market  for  fifteen 
years  past,  and  I  believe  that  this  disease  is  owing  to  the  seasons.  I  have 
tried  all  manner  of  ways  with  them.  Last  year  they  were  generally  dis- 
eased, but  this  year  they  are  perfect.  I  planted  sorile  and  did  not  till  them^ 
to  see  what  that  would  do  ;  a  small  crop  from  that  experiment.  Those  that 
I  tilled  with  the  greatest  care  were  the  best.  Mine  have  no  disease  this 
year  in  any  way  or  shape.  I  generally  bring  to  this  m.arket  from  three  to 
five  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  per  annum.  This  year  my  early  ones 
were  a^  good  crop;  but  my  late  ones,  owing  to  severe  drought,  a  small 
crop — but  all  good  and  sound.  I  have  spent,  in  experiments,  more  than 
^y  potatoes  this  year  are  worth. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^Climate  and  season  no  doubt  aggravate  the  disease. 
I  found  it  existing  three  years  ago  on  my  farm  in  Jersey,  in  a  wet  season  ; 
and  next  season,  which  was  dry,  worse  still.  This  last  season,  which  was 
very  dry,  the  rot  was  worse  yet. 

Townsend. — I  planted  from  the  diseased  crop  of  last  year,  yet  I  have 
good  potatoes  this  season  ;  and  I  have  been  offered  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  those 
of  my  early  crop,  but  have  no  more  to  spare. 

Dr,  Field. — Last  year  my  early  crop  was  good,  and  the  late  were  dis- 
eased.  They  were  all  of  the  Mercer  kind.  This  year  my  late  crop  is  good. 
Lthink,  with  Mr.  Bridgeman,  that  those  planted  quite  early  or  quite  late  are 
good — having  avoided  our  great  midsummer  heat.  The  red  merino  pota- 
to (a  long  one)  I  found  best  for  planting.  The  disease  is  fungus,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

Mr.  Meigs  remarked  that  many  persons  uttered  impatient  observations 
relative  to  this  hitherto  fruitless  investigation,  but  he  trusted  there  would 
be  no  relaxation  in  one  so  important ;  that,  by  assiduous  inquiry,  mere 
accident  might  reveal  the  causes  which  no  theory  could  unravel. 

Mr.  Fleet. — 1  must  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  potato  rot,  hardly  a  single  fact  has  been  made  known,  which  can  gov- 
ern us  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Bancock.-^The  soilof  Kilkenny  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of 
anthracite  coal,  while  that  of  Athlone  is  a  level  peat  bog. 

Ci^azrmaTi.— The  disease  is  fungus,  beyond  ail  doubt.  '     * 

Mr,  Lodge,— ThexG  are  many  species  of  the  fungus.    Decomposed  vege- 
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tables  produce  fungus.     I  can  produce  it  in  that  way  in  a  few  hours.    But 
a  thoroughly  clean  cultivated  potato  will  have  no  fungus  upon  it.  ^^ 

Dr.  Field. — It  is  fungus,  which  is  as  perfect  a  plant  as  others,  yielding 
its  seeds  for  future  growth.  When  the  seeds  of  fungus  fall  on  the  b^rk  of 
healthy  trees,  they  take  root  and  grow. 

Col.  Clark. — I  reiterate  the  experiments  which  I  have  tried  on  the  dis- 
ease. The  first  was  by  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  2d. 
A  saturated  solution  of  the  same.  3d.  Pure  quick  lime.  Potatoes  in 
the  first  shrunk^  in  the  third,  shrunk  considerably;  and  in  the  second 
remained  plump.  These  potatoes,  when  boiled,  were  good ;  all  the  dis- 
eased specks,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  my  thumb-nail,  came  out 
of  the  potato,  leaving  the  rest  good.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly  fungus, 
and  the  saturated  solution  No.  2  destroyed  it.  With  a  powerful  micro- 
scope I  did  not  discover  any  insects.  The  want  of  an  adequate  portion  of 
lime  in  soil,  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the  existence  of  this  disease. 
Recent  quicklime  or  unslacked  ashes  applied,  will,  I  think,  core  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — The  London  Farmers' Magazine  for  last  October  states* 
that  salt  and  lime  are  deemed  capable  of  preventing  or  curing  the  potato 
disease. 

Mr.  Steele^  cf  Jersey  City. — I  laid  in  my  winter  stock  of  potatoes,  and 
lately  found  some  rotting,  (melting,  as  it  were  ;)  the  liquor,  touching  sound 
ones,  caused  them  to  rot.  1  have  separated  them.  I  think  the  disease  is 
fungus. 

Col.  Clark. — The  causticity  of  the  lime  destroys  the  fungus :  potatoes 
should  be  kept  dry. 


FARMERS'  CLUB— LIME  FOR  POTATO  ROT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Parmer  and  Mechanic  : 

Sir:  In  your  paper  of  the  20th  November,  1845,  under  the  caption  of 
''American  Institute — Farmers'  Club,"  I  have  been  reported  to  have  said^in 
respect  to  some  experiment  which  I  had  made,  corrective  of  the  disease  iir,j 
the  potato,  which  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  prevalent  throughout  the' 
civilized  world,  that  the  first  application  to  the  potato  "  was  a  weak  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  lime;  2d.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  same  ;  3d.  Pure 
quick  lime."  This  representation  is  incorrect,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
and  produce  injury,  inasmuch  as  the  adoption  of  such  treatment  in  detail, 
as  set  forth  in  the  report,  would  be  productive  of  real  mischief — at  least,  so 
far  as  a  saturated  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  is  concerned. 

Jn  the  remark  which  I  made  at  the  Club,  I  stated  that  I  had  made  three 
experiments,  curative  of  the  disease  in  the  potato.  \^ 

The  first  consisted  in  subjecting  them,  in  their  diseased  condition,  to  k^ 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  hme  in  water  for  twelve  hours.  "^ 

The  second,  in  steeping  them  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  lime- 
water,  made  by  putting  a  lump  of  recently  burnt  lime  in  water,  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

And  the  third  consisted  in  sprinkling  the  potatoes,  in  their  moist  state  as 
taken  from  a  heap,  with  recently  burnt  lime-water,  slacked  to  dryness^ 
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The  potatoes  treated  in  all  these  modes  were  kept  under  cover,  and  spread 
so  as  to  dry  ;  and  the  disease  which  had  attacked  them  was  wholly  arrested, 
(insomuch  that,  on  being  boiled,  the  blotclies  or  affected  parts  came  off  with 
the  skins,)  while  those  which  were  neglected,  and  from  which  those  experi- 
mented on  had  been  taken,  continued  to  decay,  and  were  finally  thrown 
away. 

The  potato  treated  wiih  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  had 
shrunk  considerably,  as  had  those  also  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  dry 
quick  lime  ;  but  those  which  had  been  steeped  in  common  lime  water  were 
plump  and  in  good  order  for  cooking.  From  all  which  it  follows:  First, 
that  the  potatoes  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  recently 
burnt  or  quick  lime  in  water,  and  then  dried,  were  the'best.  Second.  That 
the  other  two  were  shrivelled — those  sprinkled  with  dry  quick  lime  the 
most  so ;  but  both,  after  an  exposure  to  the  air  about  six  weeks,  were 
edible. 

From  these  experiments,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  in  the 
potato  may  be  prevented  by  a  slight  application  of  finely  powdered  quick- 
lime, or  of  unleached  ashes,  at  the  planting  or  first  dressing  season  ;  and  f 
recommend  to  farm»ers  to  make  trial  of  this  simple  and  economical  pre- 
ventive. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

EDWARD  CLARK. 

NovEMBPjR  29,  1845. 


From  the  Kew  England  Farmer. 
FIRST  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT  THE  STATE  HOUSE,  EOSTON. 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Stone,  from  Hard  wick,  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  rot 
in  potatoes.  He  said  the  lady-finger  kind  had  not  been  injured.  The  long 
red  had  also  escaped  the  contagion  as  generally  as  any  kind.  He  hoptd 
that  more  people  would  communicate  facts  on  this  subject,  to  enable  us  to 
come  to  some  general  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  rot, 

Mr.  S.  W.  Cole  said  he  passed  through  towns  in  Maine  last  fall,  and  he 
found  the  lady  finger  had  been  affected  as  much  as  any  kind.  He  found 
that  the  long  red  had  escaped  as  free  as  any  species  that  he  had  seen.  He 
made  some  remarks  on  the  remedies  that  had  been  recommended.  Salt  had 
been  used  in  various  ways,  but  he  thought  salt  had  done  no  good  ;  for  po- 
tatoes near  the  sea-shore,  and  potatoes  covered  with  sea-weed,  were  found 
as  much  affected  as  any  others. 

Mr.  Cole  thought  the  rot  should  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ence. Fie  said  apples  of  various  kinds  had  been  affected  in  the  same  way. 
Jewett's  fine  red  he  had  known  for  thirty  years,  and  he  had  never  seen  it 
so  much  affected  with  rot  as  in  the  last  autumn.  He  thought  the  atmos- 
phere might  affect  various  kinds  of  fruits  in  the  same  way  as  it  affects  the 
potato. 

J.  A.  Morton,  esq.,  from  Hadley,  said  he  could  not  learn  much  from  any 
one  as  to  ihe  cause  of  the  rot.  Where  he  put  lime  in  the  hill  last  spring, 
liis  own  potatoes  were  not  rotten  :  he  put  a  small  handful  in  each  hill. 
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From  ihe  N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
MoRRjQANiAy  December  16j  IS4.5. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  many  complaints  that  have 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  disease  in  the  potato.  And 
truly  it  may  be  so  called,  as,  in  all  instances  where  lands  are^^not  tilled 
properly  to  carry  out  the  work  natures  requires,  disease  will  more  or  less 
follow  ;  and  here  1  beg  leave  to  remark  that  ever  since  the  solarmm.  tubero- 
sum was  introduced  into  Europe,  which  is  now  only  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  years,  it  has  been  improving  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  is  in- 
variably best  where  most  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  land.  Our 
seasons  vary — sometimes  very  hot  and  dry,  followed  by  heavy  freshets  and 
floods.  Lands  thus  drenched,  and  not  drained  by  proper  deepening  and 
breaking  through  the  hard  pan,  must  suffer,  and  will  inevitably  cause 
curl  in.  the  leaf,  premature  its  growth,  and  stop  the  progress  of  the  tuberj 
and  in  this  tender  state  disease  will  follow.  Some  persons  will  say,  "  my 
land  lies  high  and  dry,"  and  therefore  does  not  require  draining,  but  moist- 
ure. Then  I  say,  deepen  your  land,  that  it  may  receive  rain  when  it 
comes  ;  and  by  continually  working  the  crop. you  will  retain  it.  This  veg- 
etable should  be  kept  in  constant  growth  until  it  is  matured,  or  the  crop 
will  fall  short.  To  do  this  work  properly,  turn  your  potato  land  in  the 
fall;  again  as  early  in  spring  as  possible;  cross  plough  with  the  sub-soil,  or 
trench.  Manure  broadcast — compost  is  best — charcoal,  animal  and  street 
manure,  ashes,  sea-sand,  lime,  soot,  (fee.  ;  add  to  this  as  much  vegetable 
and  barn -yard  manure,  and  put  fifty  ox-cart  loads  to  the  acre,  and  well  at- 
tend your  crops  while  growing,  and  you  may  expect  to  receive  a  full  re- 
ward and  no  disease.  Some  will  say,  "  my  land  is  worn  out;"  this  is  oft- 
times  a  fact.  T'hen,  again,  I  say,  till  and  dress ;  for  when  the  lands  have 
been  longest  under  cultivation,  and  most  labor  bestowed,  with  good  judg- 
ment, there  is  best  potatoes  and  best  crop?.  If  our  laborers  are  high,  and 
cannot  work  quite  so  close  as  in  Europe,  we  can  take  the  broad  field  cul- 
ture and  the  advantage  of  two  hundred  and  forty  eight  years^  of  expe- 
rience, and,  with  one  or  two  yoke  of  cattle  and  sub  soil  plough,  equal  any 
of  our  wishes. 

I  will  refer  our  farmers  to  last  summer's  dry  weather,  where  lands  were 
not  tilled.  It  was  as  dry  as  though  rain  had  not  been  upon  it  for  years  ; 
and  when  the  plough  was  kept  constantly  at  work,  the  moisture  was  re- 
tained, the  lungs,  fibres,  and  tubers  fed,  and  a  full  crop  obtained  ;  and 
here  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you,  for  all  esculents  and  roots  naturally  re- 
quire their  soils  tilled  deep,  to  allow  the  frost,  sun,  wind,  air,  and  all  other 
natural  elements,  with  summer  and  winter  fallowing,  to  cause  a  wholesorae, 
good,  and  full  cr)p;  and  by  strict  adherence  to  labor  and  nature,  you  ma3r 
raise  any  quantity  a  reasonable  man  may  desire.  And  as  crops  of  the 
above  are  invaluable  for  ail  farming  purposes,  particularly  in  wintering 
cattle,  as  you  will  bring  them  out  in  the  spring  to  fill  the  pail,  or  bring 
down  the  scale,  your  yard  will  be  filled  with  manure,  ready  for  any  crops 
you  may  apply  it  to.  Yours,  (fcc, 

J.  LODGE. 

P.  B.  Wakeman,  Esq. 

Mr.  liodge  presented  to  the  club  ready  boiled  a  dish  of  his  last  crop  of 
potatoes,  which  were  eaten  by.  the  members,  and  found  to  be  fine  and 
mealy — excellent. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  R.  L.  Colt,  esq.,  of  Paterson.  Extract:  "  Le^ 
me  tell  you  about  my  experience  with  potatoes.  The  crop  on  my  grounds 
is  short,  but  free  of  rot.  I  have  cultivated  old  grounds,  and  used  on  ihem 
a  compost  of  one  part  salt,  one  lime,  one  plaster,  and  two  of  wood  ashes. 
Also,  the  same  with  guano  mixed,  and  the  same  with  bone  dust  mixed. 
There  was.  very  little  difference  in  the  result — rather  in  favor  of  bone- 
dust  and  guano.  On  new  ground  I  used  ashes,  salt,  and  plaster  ;  on  this 
I  had  the  best  potatoes,  but  no  rot  in  either.  From  this,  1  came  to  the 
(perhaps  wrong)  conclusion,  that  salt,  lime,  and  plaster  of  Paris  will  pre- 
vent the  rot.  At  all  events,  I  m.ean  to  try  the  same  experiment  next  year^ 
and  not  put  barn-yard  manure  either  to  corn  or  potatoes.  My  barn-yard 
manure  I  put  in  a  heap,  mix  it  with  lime,  ashes,  and  plaster,  and,  when 
well  rotten,  and  all  seeds  destroyed,  put  it  on  the  grounds/' 


From  the  New  York  F3,rmef  and  MschaniCo 
FARMERS'  CLUB. 
POTATOES. 

Nathaniel  Sands,  Esq.,  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county. — I  will  state- 
my  experiments  in  raising  potatoes.  I  have  found  that  in  planting  tliem  as 
early  as  possible  I  have  good  crops.  The  tops  perished  in  August.  I  let 
the  potatoes  lie  in  their  hills  till  September,  and  had  perfectly  sound  ones. 
i  have  seen  some  disposed  to  decay,  upon  which  1  put  lime,  and  these  were 
saved  from  further  rot.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  pond,  from  which  he 
let  the  water  flow  upon  his  potato  field  m  dry  weather.  For  ten  years 
past  he  has  had  always  sound  potatoes.  They  are  of  a  fine  quality.  To 
prove  the  efficacy  of  this  watering  of  his  potatoes,  he  had  another  field 
which  was  left  dry,  and  there  his  potatoes  rotted.  There  are  many  fields 
which  may  be  selected  for  potato  planting,  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  such 
watering. 

Air.  Wakeman. — From  the  examination  which  1  have  made  of  this  sub- 
ject, early  planting  cannot  be  altogether  rehed  upon.  Some  late  planted 
crops  were  good,  while  the  early  ones  were  rotted.  A  good  crop  seems  to- 
demand  all  the  benefits  of  a  favorable  season. 

Mr.  Chapin. — I  have  examined  the  proceedio^js  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  and  will  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  club  their  conclusions 
relative  to  the  insect  theory  as  affecting  the  potato. 

Mr.  Wake?nan. — The  opinion  that  the  potato  disease  is  owing  to  the 
length  of  time  which  the  potato  has  been  domesticated,  seems  to  be  the  bet- 
ter one.  The  potatoes  which  we  now  have  are  all  descended  from  those 
first  carried  to  England  by  Sir  V/alter  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Saiids. — In  1843  I  first  noticed  this  disease.  I  took  pains  to  pro- 
cure tubers  from  sound  crops.  I  planted  them  very  early  ;  they  grew  well 
and  kept  sound.  Those  which  I  planted  in  April  were  good.  Those  I 
planted  on  the  25th  of  May  proved  nearly  all  diseased.  By  my  mode,  we 
seldom  now  have  a  diseased  potato  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  those  planted 
late  proved  to  be  good. 

I  suppose  that  oar  bad  seasons  for  potatoes  have  been  those  of  great 
drought,  followed  by  heavy  rains,  ,i.     ' 
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Mr,  Wakeman. — Doubtless  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  will  insure  a 
healthy  product. 

Mr.  Sands. — The  tops  of  my  potatoes  totally  died  in  August,  but  the  po- 
tatoes kept  well  in  their  hills  till  dug  in  September.  What  I  call  late  plant- 
ing is  late  in  June.  I  do  not  let  my  planted  potatoes  be  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  manure  in  the  hills.  I  find  that  when  the  rain  comes,  and 
soaks  through  the  soil  and  manure,  the  potatoes  do  better  than  when  in 
close  contact  wild  the  manure. 

January  20,  1846. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator  of  December. 
POTATO  ROT. 

In  this  section  we  have  heard  but  little  complaint  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
ease or  rot  in  the  potato,  this  year,  till  since  the  crop  was  harvested.  In 
some  other  neighborhoods,  too,  we  have  heard  that  heavy  losses-  have  been 
sustained  by  the  potatoes  having  rotted  since  they  v.^ere  dug,  though  while 
the  crop  was  growing  it  exhibited  generally  a  healthy  appearance.  The 
Boston  papers  make  complaints  of  potatoes  rotting  much  in  the  cellars ; 
and  within  a  few  days  we  have  heard  of  many  having  rotted  in  this  vicinity. 
Some  kinds  seem  to  have  suffered  more  than  others  ;  the  very  excellent 
kind  called  Carters  appear,  from  statements  we  have  heard,  to  be  more  in- 
clined to  rot  than  others.  A  gentleman  in  this  vicinity,  who  raised  this 
kind  quite  largely,  has  lost  half  his  crop  since  they  were  put  in  the  cellar. 
The  Shakers,  located  at  Watervliet,  also  raise  the  Carters  largely.  They 
informed  us  a  ie.wr  days  since  that  they  had  lost  from  $600  to  ^1,000  worth 
of  this  kind  sitice  they  were  dug.  As  to  preventives,  it  is  agreed  that  they 
should  be  carefully  sorted  over,  rejecting  all  that  show  the  least  unsound- 
ness, as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  to  be  rotting.  The  Shakers  inform  us 
that  the  best  remedy  which  they  have  discovered,  (and  they  have  tried 
many.)  is  to  diy  them  thoroughly  by  spreading  them  exposed  to  the  air. 
This,  they  say,  will  stop  tlie  progress  of  decay,  and  it  is  the  only  way  they 
know  by  which  it  can  be  stopped. 


From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
USE  OF  SALT  AND  LIME. 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Democrat  states  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  that  place, 
in  removing  some  potatoes,  filled  two  barrels,  one  of  which  had  been  used 
for  flour,  and  the  other  for  salt,  from  the  same  heap,  and  put  them  side  by 
side,  covered  with  the  same  boards.  After  some  time,  those  in  the  salt 
barrel  were  found  perfectly  sound,  while  those  in  the  flour  barrel  were  all, 
or  nearly  all,  rotten. 

This  would  go  to  prove,  what  has  before  been  asserted— that  scdt  is,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  beneficial  in  preserving  potatoes  from  the  rot  after  har- 
vesting. Lime^  also,  has  been  found  useful  for  this  purpose ;  but  more  ex- 
periments are  needed  with  both,  before  the  question  of  their  utility  can  be 
fully  setUed.  ..-it^^jL        '  n.>«  fcuJ 
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From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Mr.  Editor:  Although  a  farmer  on  rather  a  limited  scale,  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  make  a  few  observations  relative  to  the  disease  called  the  rot  in 
potatoes,  which}  were  they  publishedj  1  have  thought  might  be  of  service  to 
some  of  the  agricultural  commurjity. 

In  1844,  I  planted  potatoes  on  three  different  parts  of  the  farm  on  which 
I  am  situated.  From  part  of  one  small  field,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  loose 
gravelly  soil,  I  obtained  about  eighty  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  and  among  these 
eighty  bushels  there  were  probably  near  a  peck  of  rotten  ones,  and  almost 
all  of  these  grew  on  a  part  of  the  field  which  was  lower  than  the  rest  of  it, 
and  where  the  soil  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  loam  and  clay.  The 
field  I  have  b^en  describing  was  ploughed  twice  before  planting  ;  and  in 
that,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  work  among  the  potatoes,  it  was  my  aim 
to  work  when  the  land  was  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state  to  pulverize  well. 

On  another  part  of  the  farm,  which  is  nearly  level,  and  where  the  soil 
consists,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  of  loam  and  clay  than  the  field  I  have 
just  described,  I  obtained  nearly  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  out  of  thirty 
bushels  there  were  probably  as  many  as  one  bushel  of  rotten  ones.  The 
land  for  these  potatoes  was  also  ploughed  twice  ;  and  care  was  also  taken 
to  work  the  land  when  dry  enough  to  pulverize. 

From  a  part  of  the  farm,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  side-hill,  of  a  loose 
gravelly  soil,  I  obtained  as  many  as  seventy-five  bushels  of  potatoes;  and 
out  of  these  seventy-five  bushels  there  were  probably  not  to  exceed  four 
quarts  of  rotten  ones  ;  and  what  rotten  ones  there  were,  were  almost  wholly 
on  a  part  of  the  field  which  is  nearer  level  than  the  rest,  and  where  the  soil 
consists,  to  a  greater  extent,  of  loam  and  clay  than  the  other  parts  of  it. 
The  seed  potatoes  planted  on  the  last  mentioned  piece  were  many  of  them 
of  the  same  sorts  as  those  which  rotted  so  badly  in  the  small  and  nearly 
level  piece  I  have  before  described. 

A  part  of  the  growing  season  of  1844  was  unusually  hot  and  wet.  And 
these  are  probably  among  the  causes  why  so  many  potatoes  rotted  that 
season.  From  my  own  experience,  and  from  observations  1  made  this 
season,  (1844,)  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  light  loose  soils,  and  thorough 
ploughings,  are  among  the  best  means  of  obtaming  potatoes  free  from  the 
rot.  And  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  said,  that  rich  soils  with  such  man- 
agement are  well  adapted  to  withstand  any  ordinary  drought. 

This  season,  (1845,)  the  disease  among  potatoes  has  assumed  a  somewhat 
different  aspect  in  this  region  of  country  from  what  it  presented  in  1844.  In 
many  cases,  the  potatoes  which  at  digging  time  appeared  to  be  sound,  have 
rotted  after  being  buried  in  the  field  or  put  in  cellars.  And  while  I  do  not 
dispute  that  this  result  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  varieties  of 
potatoes  used  for  seed,  yet  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  much  of 
it  is  to  be  charged  to  the  wet,  heavy  state  of  the  lauds  on  which  the  crops 
were  raised.     And  the  following  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  believing  so  : 

This  season  I  planted  near  one  acre  of  potatoes  on  land  which  consists 
almost  wholly  of  a  light  loose  soil.  The  ground  was  ploughed  three  times 
before  planting,  which  rendered  it  so  finely  pulverized  that  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sumtner  had  an  opportunity  to  leach  down  so  as  not 
to  remain  in  a  superabundant  quantity  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  Out  of 
this  acre  of  potatoes  there  were  probably  not  to  exceed  two  quarts  cf  rotten 
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ones  ;  while  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  planted  their  potatoes  on  partially- 
pulverized  and  wet,  heavy  land,  had  many  of  theirs  rot,  although  they 
had,  in  part,  the  same  kind  of  seed  that  I  planted. 

S.  S.  G. 
Sandlake,  N.  Y.,  November^  1845. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  potato  disease  occupies  so  much  of  4he  public  atten- 
tion every  where,  that  the  experience  and  observation  of  individuals  may 
lead  to  a  solution  of  this  mystery. 

Last  year  we  lost  but  iQW  by  the  rot.  This  year  but  few  have  escaped. 
We  have  lost  upwards  of  1,000  bushels  already.  I  have  examined  the 
various  fields  about  us,  and  find  there  is  little  or  no  perceptible  difference 
as  to  soil.  The  disease  has  shown  itself  in  every  variety  of  soil  in  western 
New  York  where  the  potato  grows. 

Still  I  am  not  discouraged,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  more  danger  of 
the  extinction  of  the  species  than  of  wheat.  My  own  impression  is,  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  evil  may  be 
cured  in  two  ways — 

1.  By  early  planting,  and  by  using  only  the  early  varieties. 

2.  By  cutting  the  stems  or  vines  as  soon  as  the  blight  or  rust  shows 
itself. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  disease  is  analogous  to  the  rust  in 
wheat.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  if  wheat  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  rust  strikes  the  stalk,  the  loss  is  much 
less  than  when  suffered  to  stand  until  it  is  ripe.  If  allowed  to  stand,  the 
kernel  becomes  light  and  shrunken,  yielding  but  little  beyond  bran.  The 
disease  appears  in  both  instances  in  the  stalk  first,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
farina  in  the  tuber  and  the  berry  is  but  the  result  of  the  destruction  of 
the  stalk  by  the  disease.  It  is  a  species  of  gangrene,  which  can  only  be 
arrested  by  severing  the  limb  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  remedy  lias  been 
quite  successful  in  wheat,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  equally  so  with  roots. 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief  from  an  occurrence  in  my  immediate 
vicinity.  A  neighbor  had  some  potatoes  planted  in  a  very  mucky  piece  of 
land,  a  reclaimed  swamp  ;  being  in  low  ground,  an  early  frost  killed  the 
vines.  Some  of  his  potatoes  have  rotted,  while  those  near  by,  but  upon 
drier  ground,  and  where  the  vines  were  not  injured  by  the  frost,  have  been 
seriously  injured.  It  was  not  the  soil,  for  others  in  like  soil,  but  not  reached 
by  the  frost,  have  been  destroyed.  Again,  our  early  potatoes  which  we 
grow  in  the  market  garden  have  not  been  affected  ;  and  generally  the  early 
varieties  have  suffered  the  least.  I  can  hear  of  none  that  have  been  dis- 
eased where  the  vines  died  before  (he  blight  struck  them. 

It  may  be  that  ours  is  only  an  exception  ;  I  mention  the  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  out  others  on  the  same  subject. 

My  facts  are  truth  ;  my  inferences  may  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  C.  PKTERS. 

Darien,  N.  Y.j  December  12,  1845. 
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From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

L.  Tucker,  Esa. :  Facts  being  the  very  foundation  of  science,  it  has 
struck  me  that  the  following  might  assist  some  inquirer  into  the  causes  of 
the  potato  disease. 

In  1843,  the  disease  among  the  potatoes  showed  itself  in  this  country. 
That  year,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  potatoes  rotted  in  their  bins, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  them.  In  1844  the  disease  was 
more  prevalent,  while  in  1845  it  was  much  less  extensive.  In  my  own 
case,  very  little  of  the  disease  appeared  among  the  potatoes  raised  in  either 
year.  Still,  there  was  a  little  of  it  among  the  pink  eyes  in  particular. 
Having  observed  that  potato  balls  were  very  scarce  in  my  own  fields,  and 
indeed  in  all  this  region,  and  being  confident  that  the  potatoes  now  raised 
in  this  country  are  much  inferior  to  those  raised  five  and  thirty  years  since, 
I  sent  to  England  for  seed.  A  friend  was  kind  enough  to  obtain  for  me 
twenty  four  hampers  of  fine  Lancashire  potatoes,  last  spring,  which  reach- 
ed me  just  in  time  for  planting.  I  had  them  placed  in  new  ground,  on  the 
side  of  a  Oeld  in  which  were  planted  pink  e^^es,  trout,  and  orange  potatoes. 
The  yield  of  ail  the  potatoes  was  light,  on  account  of  the  drought,  but  ihe 
Lancashire  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Four  and  twenty  bushels  of 
English  potatoes  were  put  away  for  seed  in  a  cellar,  under  a  hay  mow, 
where  the  temperature  is  hardly  above  freezing;  as  good  a  place  for  the 
preservation  of  vegetables  as  could  be  selected.  A  quantity  of  the  trout  and 
orange  potatoes  were  put  in  another  corner  of  the  same  cellar.  Fearful 
that  the  weather  was  getting  too  severe  for  my  seed  potatoes,  as  the  mow 
grew  thinner  I  ordered  them  to  be  removed  last  week  to  another  cellar. 
On  opening  the  straw  that  covered  the  heap,  more  than  half  of  the  potatoes 
were  found  to  be  far  gone  with  the  disease.  As  the  rot  has  appeared  in 
none  of  the  other  sorts  that  were  grown  in  the  same  field,  including  pink 
eyes,  I  am  left  to  infer  that  the  English  potatoes  were  infected,  while  the, 
others  were  not. 

I  merely  state  the  fact.     The  disease  existing  so  extensively  last  year  in 
England  may  possibly  have  some  connexion  with  this  loss ;  though,  to^. 
connect  the  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  two  seasons  are: 
required  to  develope  the  rot. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  had  brought  into  my  house  some  of  the  varieties; 
that  were  grown,  the  English  excepted,  and  I  cannot  find  that  a  single  po- 
tato has  been  affected.     I  know  of  no  difference  in  the  culture  or  land  that 
should  have  produced  this  result.      No  manure  was  carted  on  any  part  of 
the  field,  though  plaster  was  used  throughout.     As  piles  of  logs  and  stumps ; 
had   recently  been    burnt  on  the  land,  it  is  possible  these  ashes  may  have 
reached  to  these  English  potatoes,  though  not  more  so  than  to  the  others,. 
as  the  log  heaps  extended  over  all  parts  of  the  field.     I  do  not  think,  more-, 
over,  that  the  vines  ever  looked  thrifty. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  FENNIMORE  COOPER. 

P.  S.— It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  English  potatoes,  diseased  as  they 
are,  have  been  fed  to  store  hogs,  with  perfect  impunity.  What  is  left  of 
them  seems  to  be  as  nourishing  as  the  sound  potato.  They  are  affected 
with  the  black  J  cholera  looking  disease,  and  appear  to  moulder  away,  rather 
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than  turn  iiito  a  semi-liquid,  piUrid  substance,  as  was  the  case  with  some 
grown  in  my  garden  in  1844. 

HalLj  Cooperstown,  January  6,  1846. 


PREMIUM— DISEASED    POTATOES— AMERICAN    AGRICULTURAL  ♦aSSOCI- 
^-  ATION. 

■^At  a  meeting  of  the  association,  Monday,  May  5th,  the  following  resolii* 
tion,  offered  by  Dr.  Gardner,  was  unanimously  adopted  :  y. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  offer  a  liberal  premium  for  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  to  be 
made  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  executive  committee  therefore  offer,  under  the  preceding  resolution, 
a  premium  of  $50  for  the  best  investigations  meide  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, in  accordance  with  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  chemist  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  appended.  They  also  impose  the  following  conditions :  The 
competitors  10  be  or  to  become  members  of  the  association  ;  the  papers  and 
specimens  to  be  forwarded  free  of  expense  to  the  executive  committee, 
through  their  secretary,  Dr.  Gardner,  412  Fourth  street,  New  York,  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  November;  communications,  whether  successful  or  other- 
wise, to  become  the  property  of  the  association ;  all  persons  in  the  United 
States  may  become  competitors.  The  premium  will  be  declared  at  the 
general  meeting  in  January  next.  The  papers  sent  to  bear  a  motto,  with- 
out the  name  or  address  of  the  author,  these  particulars  being  contained  in 
a  sealed  letter  superscribed  with  the  same  motto.  Investigations  termina- 
ting without  the  appearance  of  disease  in  the  potato,  but  pursued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ensuing  conditions,  will  be  received  in  competition. 

The  following  conditions,  to  be  observed  by  competitors  for  the  premium 
of  the  association,  are  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  executive 
committee. 

D.  P.  GARDNER. 

May  8,  1845. 

1st.  The  papers  to  be  entirely^original,  and  in  no  part  transcripts  from 
other  works  ;  to  contain  a  record  af  the  observations  made  during  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  conducted  on  at  least  150  specimens. 

2d.  The  variety  and  character  of  the  seed  potatoes,  the  mode  and  time  of 
planting,  tke  nature  of  the  soil,  its  condition  of  drainage,  the  manures  used, 
and  previous  tillage,  to  be  fully  detailed. 

3d.  A  daily  register  to  be  kept  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  securing  the 
crop,  containing  the  temperature  in  the  sun  and  shade,  and  the  dew-point* 
in  the  shade  at  12  o'clock,  with  the  state  of  the  sky,  the  occurrence  of 
rains,  dews,  or  other  meteorological  conditions.  The  manner  of  taking  the 
dew-point  to  be  stated. 

*  If  the  observer  be  not  provided  with  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  dew-point,  the  follow- 
ing sin3ple  method  may  be  adopted  :  Let  a  little  fresh  spring  water  be  placed  in  a  dry  wine  glass 
and  introduce  a  thermometer,  stir  it  freely  in  the  fluid,  and  ascertain  the  temperature  at  the  mo- 
ment the  dew  on  the  exterior  of  the  glass  "is  disappearing.  If  spring  water  be  not  cool  enough  to 
create  a  deposite  of  dew,  add  a  few  drops  of  iced  water  until  dew  is  seen.  The  dew-point  is  the  ^ 
temperature  at  the  moment  dew  first  appears  or  vanishes  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  best  time  for  ex-' 
araination.  '^li^ 

n      D.  P.  G.     * 
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4th.  Five  entire  plants  to  be  taken  up  during  each  week  after  the  third 
week  from  planting,  and  a  record  made  of  the  condition  of  the  leaves,  stems, 
roots,  and  tubers,  the  last  being  cut  open  and  carefully  inspected  with  a  sim- 
ple microscope,  and  all  unnatural  appearances  written  down,  with  the  day 
of  the  observation.  Diseased  proportions  to  be  preserved  by  drying,  and  for- 
warded ^  tlie  association. 

5th.  All  insects  discovered  on  the  green  portions,  roots,  (fee,  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  at  least  twelve  specimens  of  each  species  in  the  perfect  (imago) 
state  to  be  preserved  and  forwarded  to  the  association.  When  practicable, 
the  caterpillar  to  be  described  or  figured,  and  the  habits  of  the  insect  re- 
corded. This  condition  to  be  performed  in  the  case  of  all  insects  whatso- 
ever found  preying  on  the  herbage  of  roots. 

6th.  At  least  twelve  specimens  of  tubers  in  every  stage  of  disease,  with  a 
similar  number  in  a  sound  condition  of  the  same  variety,  to  be  forwarded. 
The  leaves  and  upper  parts  of  any  plants  presenting  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance to  be  carefully  dried  between  sheets  of  unsized  paper,  and  at  least 
twelve  specimens  sent,  with  all  other  objects,  in  the  same  box  or  parcel  as 
the  written  communication. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
PREVENTIVE  OF  THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Mr.  Editor  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  attention  of  your  correspondents 
has  been  directed  more  to  the  cause  or  nature  of  the  potato  disease  than  to 
any  specific  remedy.  Some  have  ascribed  the  cause  to  unusual  dews,  fogs, 
heat  of  the  sun,  small  insects,  or  parasite  mushrooms.  We  may,  I  think, 
safely  conclude  that  the  disease  is  entirely  atmospherical,  and  as  iaexplica- . 
ble  as  epidemics  that  afiect  the  human  or  animal  system.  If  so,  then  the  , 
only  object  would  be  to  place  the  vines  in  a  state  in  which  they  would  not 
receive  the  disease.  Thus  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  fly  are  avoided  by 
sowing  earlier  than  usual,  and  also  rust  in  wheat  by  sowing  early  on  ele- 
vated lands. 

As  it  respects  the  numerous  preventives  that  have  been  suggested,  none . 
of  them  appear  to  be  of  any  general  utility.     The  strewing  on  ashes,  lime, 
or  plaster ;  the  cutting  off  of  the  tops ;  the  drying  them  in  the  sun,  before 
putting  them  into  the  cellar,  are  only  laborious,  and,  at  best,  partial  remedies. 
The  suggestions  of  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  plant  early,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain depths  on  light,  elevated  soil,  and  to  cover  the  vines  two  or  three  inches 
with  leaves,  would  be,  I  think,  of  no  general  utility,  except  the  early  plant-  . 
ing ;  for  I  find,  by  observation  and  extensive  inquiries  among  farmers,  that ; 
potatoes  are  affected  in  every  variety  of  soil,  and  that  every  kind  of  potato 
is  subject  to  the  disease;  that  is,  the  same  kind  will  be  affected  one  year 
and  not  another,  and  on  all  varieties  of  soil.     From  these  facts,  I  have 
concluded  that  it  is  not  in  the  kind  of  potato  or  state  of  soil,  but  in  the 
time  of  planting,  or  rather  state  of  the  vines  when  the  epidemic  appears. 

Therefore,  assuming  that  the  disease  is  in  the  air,  and  that  vegetables  de- 
rive  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  nourishment  and  substance  from  this 
element,  1  conclude  that  the  disease  is  absorbed  by  the  vines,  when  they 
are  in  a  state  to  receive  it,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  potato  among  nu- 
tritious properties. 
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As  to  the  time  the  disease  appears,  much  will  depend  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  where  the  potato  is  planted,  and  the  period  of  the  ma- 
turity of  the  vines.  In  Vermont,  I  conckide  that  the  disease  appears  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  or  when  we  begin  to  have 
heavy  dews  and  damp,  chilly  nights.  Then  the  leaves  become  slightly 
struck  with  rust  or  blight.  This  kind  of  weather  produces  rust  in  wheat. 
But  the  common  potato  rust,  which  comes  in  July  or  August,  must  not  be 
taken  for  the  disease,  for  rust  of  potato  tops  is  not  a  new  thing. 

Now,  in  this  region  the  tops  of  early  planted  potatoes  generally  become 
so  far  matured  in  the  fore  part  of  September  that  they  cease  to  absorb  the 
atmospherical  properties.  Hence,  if  this  transition  takes  place  before  the 
disease  has  been  conveyed  to  the  roots,  the  potato  is  safe.  I  have  been  led 
to  thus  fix  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  from  practical  obser- 
vation. I  planted  six  kinds  of  potatoes  on  separate  plats  in  1844,  all  on 
good  warm  soil.  Three  of  the  kinds  were  planted  about  the  last  of  April, 
and  the  others  about  the  last  of  May.  The  tops  of  the  first  three  plats 
were  partially  dry  by  the  first  of  September  ;  the  others  not  until  the  first 
of  October.  The  first  plantings  were  free  from  the  disease  ;  the  last  were 
greatly  affected  by  it.  1  tried  the  same  experiment  on  six  kinds  last  year, 
and  the  result  was  precisely  as  the  preceding  year.  A  neighbor  planted 
the  early  kidneys  in  April  last;  the  tops  were  dead  in  August.  Some  of 
the  potatoes  remained  in  the  ground  until  November.  They  were  perfect- 
ly healthy.  He  planted,  from  the  saline  lot  of  seed,  about  the  first  of  June, 
a  small  patch  near  his  barn,  the  tops  of  which  grew  rank,  and  were  green 
until  killed  by  the  frost  in  October.  The  potatoes  were  greatly  diseased. 
Since  then,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  tops  of  those  potatoes  that  have 
proved  to  be  diseased  were  generally  green  in  September,  or  at  least  at  the 
time  of  digging.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  every  field  will  be  affect- 
ed where  the  tops  are  thus  immature.  1  have  found  two  exceptions  in  fifty 
cases.  In  one  case  the  potatoes  were  planted  in  July,  and  were  so  thrifty  in 
September  that  the  disease  did  not  affect  them.  In  like  manner,  human 
constitutions  are  not  equally  in  a  condition  to  take  at  one  time  the  same 
disease.  In  the  other  case,  the  potatoes,  being  planted  in  a  high,  frosty  re- 
gion, were  killed  by  a  frost  in  the  fore  part  of  September,  before  the  disease 
reached  the  roots.  Hence  very  early  or  very  late  planting  will  escape  the 
disease.  But  early  planted  potatoes  are  decidedly  better  for  the  table  or  for 
stock  than  late  planted,  unripe  ones.  Therefore  let  all  kinds  of  potatoes, 
except  those  that  are  very  long  in  coming  to  maturity,  be  planted  early,  (for 
the  climate  where  they  are  planted)  that  the  vines  may  partially  ripen  before 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  It  is  no  matter  what  the  kind  of 
soil  is,  or  the  kind  of  potato,  if  neither  will  greatly  prolong  the  maturity  of 
the  vines.  But  avoid  planting  near  barns,  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
rich,  or  in  low,  wet  places.  Observe  these  rules,  and  we  think  that,  in  usual 
seasons,  from  200  (0/300  bushels  of  good  healthy  potatoes  per  acre  will  be 
obtained. 

This  process  may  also  save  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  I  am  assured  by 
emigrants  that  potatoes  for  the  summer  market  are  planted  early,  and  are 
ripened  in  a  pleasant,  genial  season,  while  those  for  winter  use  are  not 
planted  until  May  or  June,  for  the  sake  of  a  long  growth  and  a  larger  yield, 
which  expose  them  to  the  disease. 

KITTREDGK  HAYEN. 
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p.  S. — To  have  large  thrifty  vines  in  June,  through  the  influence  of 
spring  or  sumnaer  showers,  spread  in  March  or  April  your  entire  seed  on 
grass  plats  the  south  side  of  buildings,  and  cover  them  with  straw  or 
blankets  during  frosty  nights.  The  sprouts  thus  obtained  will  accelerate 
vegetation,  while  cellar  sprouts  retard  it. 
.    ^  ^  ■  K.  H. 

Shoreham,  Vt. 


From  the  American  Farmer* 

Expei^imentai  report  to  the  Maryland  Farmers*  Club,  on  the  potato  dis- 
ease :  by  Daniel  Bowley^  Corresponding  Se<:r€tary.         ■' ':^.'i**'-^ 

Numerous  and  conflicting  as  are  the  arguments  which  have  been  recently 
held  in  the  various  attempFs  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  the 
potato  now  prevalent,  and  if  detected,  what  remedy  could  be  effectually  ap- 
plied, the  majority,  both  as  regards  authority  and  number,  have  satisfac* 
torily  established  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fungus  of  an  excrescent  or  parasitfe" 
character.  Equally  well  sustained  have  been  the  numerous  assertions  thai 
a  remedy  has  been  successfully  applied. 

The  most  authentic  paper  on  the  subject  which  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, among  some  hundreds,  is  the  report  by  C.  Morren,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Liege.  V 

Imperfect  in  idiom,  as  is  every  translation  from  the  German  into  the  ver- 
nacular, it  covers  the  whole  ground,  exhausts  the  controversy,  and,  in  ac--^ 
cordance  with  my  own  experience^  establishes  the  main  practical  facts  e|- 
sential  to  the  producer's  safety.  ''^ 

Before  departing  from  my  allusion  to  Professor  Morren's  able  report,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  contest  an  error  into  which  certain  late  writers  on  the 
subject  have  unwittingly  fallen. 

This  peculiar  distemper,  like  all  other  important  facts,  has  its  history.  In 
Mexico  and  South  America,  where  the  tuber  is  indigenous,  it  has  always 
been  known  as  an  epidemic,  recurring  at  irregular  periods,  and  eccentric 
in  its  progress. 

The  terms  epidemical^  contagions^  and  infectious^  are  often  confused  W' 
their  application,  even  by  the  medical  profession.  In  the  report  alluded  to,* 
the  word  ansteckung  is  rendered  infection^  being  literally  ^^  stuck  on,^  or 
extraneous,  from  the  verb  anstecken;  while  the  German  equivalent  for  epi- 
demical is  ansteckkend^  and  contagious  is  expressed  by  ansteckcnd ;  so 
that  this  word,  as  used  by  Professor  Morren,  embraces  the  whole  sense  of 
the  three  words,  in  their  widest  construction,  and  he  pronounces  the  potato 
disease,  after  the  most  skilful  and  patient  examination,  to  be  of  this  char- 
acter. 

In  our  own  language,  we  understand  that  whatever  \s  prevalent,  is,  where 
it  is  so,  epidemical.  Certainly  no  one  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion will  assert  that  the  potato  disease  is  not  prevalent !  Infectious  and 
contagious  convey  almost  precisely  one  meaning,  commonly  called  ^^catch- 
ing.^^  My  own  observation,  as  regards  the  tubers  after  housing,  is,  that  this 
disease  is  all  of  these,  in  their  fullest  sense. 

Relying  upon  the  usual  supply  from  the  east  for  my  seed  potatoes,  I  had 
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disposed  of  my  own  crop,  and  purchased  thirty  bushels  for  early  planting, 
of  blue  Maine  mercers,  at  the  wharf.  This  was  the  middle  of  February 
lost ;  but  before  planting  time  arrived,  nearly  one-third  of  that  quantity 
had  decayed,  although  they  liad  frequently  been  picked  over.  When  pur- 
chased, a  scarcely  perceptible  scurfy  gangrene,  in  spots,  had  made  iis  ap- 
pearance on  them. 

Ten  bushels  were  cut  and  planted  on  the  seventh  of  March,  in  strong 
alluvial  soil,  in  drills,,  under  lerQienling  stable  manure;  the  pieces,  imme 
diately  on  being  cut,  were  dried  or  healed  in  a  compoi^t  of  two  parts  each 
of  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  leached  ashes,  to  one  part  old  slacked 
(carbonate  of)  lime. 

The  memorandum  in  my  diary  reads  thus: 

1845,  March  7.  "Planted  early  potatoes  across  run;  pieces  cut  large; 
dried  in  plaster,  ashes,  and  lime,  and  planted  under  horse  manure." 

March  25.  ''Planted  five  bushels  potatoes  near  poultry  yard  ;  the  eighth 
row  from  the  east  side  without  manure,  to  be  guanoed  when  up  ;  the  rest 
planted  on  long  green  manure:  all  in  drills;  pieces  six  inches  asunder." 

The  yield  of  this  first  planting  was  very  good,  notwithstanding  the 
drought,  but,  being  very  early,  were  sold  in  market ;  the  latter  not  so  well, 
the  guanoed  row  excepted,  which  yielded  equal  to  the  first  planting,  or  one- 
fourth  more  than  the  second. 

There  was  also  another  small  planting,  besides  the  "crop;"  a  sample  of 
\\\G  last  I  now  hand  for  the  inspection  of  the  club,  which  they  will  per- 
ceive are  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition. 

I  have  cited  from  my  diary  thus  minutely,  to  correct  two  errors  almost 
as  much  prevalent  as  the  disease.  The  first,  that  the  kind  of  manure  pro- 
duces the  fungus ;  the  second,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  combined 
with  or  arising  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Now  my  several 
plantations  were  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  except  stiff  clay,  and  in  all 
manner  of  exposures,  from  the  hill  top  to  the  ditch  level. 

Undoubted  authority  overthrows  a  third  error — that  is,  that  the  wetness  of 
the  season,  combined  with  a  sultry  denseness  and  other  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena, generate  the  mushroom.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  this  club^ 
lost  his  whole  crop  of  last  summer's  growth,  whose  place  is  but  five  miles 
distant  from  mine,  inland,  and  some  hundreds  of  yards  higher  above  the 
marine  level,  the  seed  being  of  his  own  growth,  and  apparently  perfectly 
sound. 

In  fine,  gentlemen,  not  one  diseased  potatoe  have  I  yet  seen  in  my  crop, 
although  the  seed  from  which  they  were  grown  was  corrupted,  and  the 
old-fashioned  stimulants,  except  in  the  one  instance,  vvere  used  as  manures* 
so  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  antagonist  principle,  I  must  consider  this 
chemical  compost  not  only  a  remedy,  but  a  preventive  of  the  epidemical 
potato  fungus. 

FiTRLEY  Hall,  1846, 
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From  the  American  Farmef. 
THE  POTATO  SICKNESS. 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  Peter ^  British  consul  at  Philadelphia^  and 
Mr.  Gowen^  of  Mount  Airy^  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  rot. 

[Mr.  Gowen's  reply  ] 

Mount  Airy,  December  29,  1845. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  note  on  the  subject  of  "  the  potato  rot,"  dated 
Saturday,  did  not  reach  me  at  Mount  Airy  (Sunday  intervening)  till  this 
morning,  Monday.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  oblige  you  fully  in  this 
matter,  did  time  permit  to  go  more  into  detail ;  but  the  brief  space'  allotted 
for  a  reply  will  compel  me  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

I  hold  that  atmospheric  influence  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  late  pervading 
rot  in  the  potato  ;  thai  neither  manures  nor  condition  of  soils  could  have 
produced  the  calamity  ;  that  animalculae  and  fungi  are  as  remote  from  it, 
(the  latter  may  in  a  partial  manner  injure  a  potato  plant,)  as  they  would, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  likely  to  injure  other  plants  ;  that  the 
rot  is  noi  epidemic  ;  and  1  have  reason  to  believe  thai  sound  ox  partially 
sound  potatoes,  taken  from  a  diseased  crop  or  heap,  will,  if  planted,  produce 
healthy,  sound  potatoes,  in  the  absence  of  the  cause  which  injured  them 
the  previous  season. 

I  would,  therefore,  encourage  the  farmers  to  cultivate  their  potatoes  as 
formerly,  choosing  the  soils  and  applying  the  manures  which  hitherto  were 
found  best  adapted  to  their  culture  ;  forgetting  or  overlooking  the  rot  alto- 
gether, and  disregarding  the  nostrums  recommended  for  its  preveation : 
the  potato  won't  bear  doctoring. 

The  weather  which  produces  rot  is  either  a  severe,  continuous  drought 
of  some  weeks'  standing,  thereby  preventing  the  natural  growth  and  matu- 
rity of  the  potato,  for  the  want  of  moisture,  or  very  hot  weather,  bringing  the 
potato  to  a  premature  ripeness,  succeeded  by  wet,  sultry  weather,  unnatural- 
ly spring  like ^  which  provokes  the  tubers  to  perform  the  functions  of  seed, 
thereby  dissolving  the  connexion  between  them  and  their  vines  :  the  vines 
die  ;  the  roots  undergo  an  incipient  fermentation  preparatory  to  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  operation  of  budding  or  growing  is  checked  by  the  natural  au- 
tumnal temperature  that  at  length  prevails,  which  arrests  the  potato  in  its 
work  of  producing  ;  and  hence  its  deterioration.  The  latter  condition  of 
the  weather  is  the  prevailing  cause  of  the  rot. 

As  to  a  severe  and  continuous  drought,  my  own  experience  points  lo> 
that  of  1838.  That  season  I  had  a  five-acre  patch  in  with  potatoes,  which 
did  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  taking  them  out  of  the  ground.  They  were 
small,  ill  shaped,  bad  tasted,  poisonous,  spotted,  and  black-hearted,  and  rot- 
ted in  the  cellar.  Potatoes  that  season  sold  as  high  as  f  1  25  and  $1  50  per 
bushel;  not  a  bushel  of  good  potatoes  at  market  except  those  imported.- 
Then  as  to  dry,  hot  weather,  succeeded  by  wet,  close,  over  spring-like  tem- 
perature, the  season  of  1843  is  in  point  I  took  more  than  common  pains 
that  year  to  produce  a  surpassing  yield — equal,  at  least,  to  my  famous  crop 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  was  over  440  bushels  to  the  acre,  field  cul- 
ture. My  seed  was  in  part  from  those  fine  potatoes,  and  in  part  from  some 
very  large,  sound  potatoes  imported  from  the  State  of  Maine.  On  taking 
out  the  crop  in  October,  the  whole  was  found  to  be  very  badly  diseased 
The  weather  from  the  Latter  part  of  June,  till  the  beginning  of  Septemberj 
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was  mainly  hot-— occasionally  very  hot  and  dry.  September  set  in  with 
warm  rains,  thunder  storms,  and  gusts ;  the  moisture  and  closeness  unpre- 
cedented. Fruit  trees  blossom6dj  as  well  as  many  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs.  I  recollect  making  a  large  collection  of  flowers  from  the  magnolias, 
some  of  which  1  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Inquirer."  My 
potato  vines  looked  green  and  healthy;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  changed 
color,  drooped,  and  died.  I  think  if  I  had  taken  out  the  potatoes  at  that 
juncture  they  would  have  proved  comparatively  good ;  but  they  were  per- 
mitted 10  remain  quite  a  month  after,  when  they  were  found  badly  rotted, 
tainted,  and  almost  worthless. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  epidemic.  In  1844,  I  planted  some  four  to  five 
acres  of  potatoes,  the  seed  of  whicJiwas  principally  culled  from  the  diseased 
crop  of  1843.  I  planted,  also,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  field,  other 
seed  of  very  sound  potatoes  brought  from  Maine.  They  all  did  equally 
well.  I  could  discover  no  difference.  The  crop  was  a  very  fair  one,  and 
the  quality  unexceptionable  in  every  respect.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  en- 
courage  the  planting  of  diseased  or  doubtful  potatoes.  It  is  safer  to  plant 
sound  and  perfect  ones ;  but  I  am  strong  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  diseased  or  tainted  \>o\?yio producitig  a  diseased  or  tainted  potato. 
It  may,  from  its  want  of  vitality,  be  very  unproductive,  make  feeble  shoots, 
the  same  as  decayed  potatoes  from  on  shipboard,  after  a  long  voyage  ;  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  vessel's  hold  having  caused  them  to  send  out  enor- 
mous shoots,  impairing  their  vigor,  and  producing  rot.  Such  potatoes, 
when  planted,  never  produce  well  as  to  size  and  quality ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  they  ever  produced  a  diseased  potato. 

Much  has  been  said  of  potatoes  becoming  feeble  and  sickly  from  long 
and  constant  planting.  There  may  be  something  in  this  ;  time  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  examine  it  now.  I  have,  however,  numerous  sorts  of  seedlings 
produced  from  the  apples  of  my  very  fine  crop  of  1842.  I  shall  take  oc- 
casion to  present  you  with  a  few  to  send  to  some  of  your  friends  abroad^ 

By  this  you  will  see  that  I  can  offer  no  remedy  or  preventive  for  the  rot- 
He  that  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb  can  only  control  it.  Should 
it  again  visit  us,  we  can  only  exercise  our  best  judgment  by  taking  out  the 
poti\toes  early — as  soon  as  they  exhibit  signs  of  decay  ;  laying  them  in  thin 
layers,  in  dry,  cool  situations,  or  otherwise,  as  circumstances  may  justify. 
Let  the  farmers  go  on  and  plant  in  confidence,  as  their  best  experience  may 
teach,  trusting,  for  the  abundant  yield,  to  that  Providence  who  sendetli  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GOWEN. 

William  Peter,  Esq., 

Her  Britannic  Majesti/s  Consul,  Philadelplria. 
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APPENDIX  No,  6., 


POTATO    ROT   IN   EUROPE. 

From  the  (London)  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  A^ii  aluual  Gaie  *e,  ofAng.  16, 1845, 
POTATO  BLIGHT. 

A  blight  of  unusual  character,  which  almost  invariably  affects  the  potatoes 
in  this  island,  having  been  the  last  few  days  brought  to  my  notice  by  several 
gardeners,  I  am  induced  at  once  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle 
such  observations  as  I  iiave  yet  been  able  to  make  on  the  subject,  being 
desirous  to  know  whether  this  plague  be  in  reality,  as  it  is  here  supposed, 
an  entirely  new  one  ;  whether  it  be  local  or  general  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom;  and  principally,  and  lastly,  v/hat  is  the  best  course  to  pursue 
where  it  has  made  its  appearance.  The  first  appearance  is  a  dark  spot  on 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  which  withers  the  leaf,  and  spreads  rapidly  to  the 
stem.  The  discoloration  soon  extends  along  the  stem  in  the  course  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  whole  plant  rapidly  becomes  black,  so  that  within  three 
days  after  a  plant  is  attacked  it  has  become  totally  destroyed.  With  this 
appearance  in  the  upper  part,  there  co -exists  a  fatal  change  in  the  tubers  : 
they  become  likewise  spotted,  at  first,  near  the  eyes  on  the  upper  surface  ; 
the  cuticle  separates,  the  substance  becomes  friable,  and  the  change  soon 
spreads  throughout  the  whole  potato.  All  situations,  v/hether  high  or  low, 
and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil,  appear  to  be  eqaally  visited.  The  at- 
tack on  the  plant  appears  invariably  to  commence  in  the  leaf,  and  not  in 
the  stem  ;  and  the  spot  commences  at  the  margin,  corrugating  the  leaf  as 
it  spreads.  It  is  black  on  the  upper  surface,  but  on  the  lower  surface, 
though  black  in  the  centre,  it  is  whitish  or  gray  in  the  margin,  but  neither 
minute  insects  nor  fungi  can  be  seen  with  a  strong  lens.  That,  as  regards 
the  green  portion,  the  leaf  is  affected  before  the  stem,  I  am  quite  clear  :  but 
the  question  arises,  is  the  disease  in  the  root  and  tuber  the  cause  or  conse- 
quence of  the  above  change?  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  from  all 
the  instances  I  have  examined ;  and  in  one  instance  in  particular,  where 
from  ripeness  the  greens  were  on  the  point  of  withering  when  attacked,  the 
affection  did  not  at  all  extend  to  the  roots.  The  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  tuber  is  as  follows  :  The  first  appearance  resembles  a  severe  burn  ] 
the  root  turning  gray  or  ash-colored,  and  the  cuticle  coming  off.  When 
the  change  has  become  considerable,  I  am  told  that  the  vegetable  has  a 
pungent  and  nauseous  taste,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  been  injurious  to 
pigs;  but  on  this  point  I  have  no  certain  information.  So  universal  is  the 
evil  that  the  consequences  are  hkely  to  be  very  serious,  as,  in  a  long  journey 
on  horse  back,  I  have  this  day  carefully  watched  every  potato  ground  as  I 
passed  along,  and  not  one  could  I  see  uninjured 

T.  BELL  SALTER,  M.  D. 

Isle  of  Wight, 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express 

But  the  great  distress  of  the  farmer  is  th«  total  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
Up  to  Monday  lost  the  promise  was  the  most  abundant  ever  known— the 
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whole  looked  healthy.  In  one  night  the  mischief  was  done  ;  the  whole  of 
the  stalk  and  leaf  turned  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  the  potatoes  rotted  in  the 
ground.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  things  ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  suffi- 
cient will  not  be  saved  of  the  crop  for  seed.  A  friend  of  mine  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  in  France.  He  says,  in  the  whole  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany  the  crop  is  a  total  fiilure— the  damage  done  in  one  night.  They 
attribute  it  there  to  frost.  Here  the  farmers  say  that  after  heavy  rain,  and 
so  long  continued,  and  hot  weather  set  in,  the  ground  heats  the  potato.  I 
believe  this  to  be  true,  as  it  begins  to  blacken  at  the  foot  of  the  stalk.  Tt 
has  been  very  hot  to-day;  the'farmers  fear,  from  the  great  heat,  the  grain 
will  shrivel  much. 
GvER^sRY,  August  16. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronic-e,  August  23,  1845, 
A  fatal  malady  has  broken  out  among  the  potato  crop.  On  all  sides  we 
hear  of  the  destruction  that  has  overtaken  this  valuable  product,  excepting 
in  the  north  of  England.  In  Belgium,  the  fields  are  said  to  have  been  en- 
tirely desolated.  There  is  hardly  a  sound  sample  in  Covent  Garden  mar- 
ket.    In  fact  the  murrain  seems  to  have  been  transferred  from  cattle  to  po- 

tatoes.  ^  ,     T       -, 

Dr.  Bell  Salter  last  week  called  attention  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
as  manifested  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  we  this  week  print  many  other 
communications  on  the  subject,  concerning  which  we  have  very  numerous 
letters.  The  disease  consists  in  a  gradual  decay  of  the  leaves  and  stem, 
which  become  a  putrid  masi,  and  the  tubers  are  affected  by  degrees  in  a 
similar  way.  The  first  obvious  sign  is  the  appearance,  on  the  edge  of  the 
leaf,  of  a  black  spot,  which  gradually  spreads;  then  gangrene  attacks  the 
haulm,  and  in  a  few  days  the  latter  is  decayed,  emitting  a  peculiar  and 
rather  offensive  odor.  When  it  is  severe,  the  tubers  also  decay  ;  in  other 
cases  they  are  comparatively  uninjured. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  is,  we  think,  clearly  traceable  to  the  season. 
During  all  the  first  week  of  August,  the  temperature  has  been  cold,  from 
two  to  three  degrees  below  the  average ;  we  have  had  incessant  rain,  and 
no  sunshine.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  such  a  continuation  of 
circumstances  should  have  produced  any  other  result,  all  things  considered. 
The  potato  absorbs  a  very  large  quantity  of  water.  Its  whole  construc- 
tion is  framed  with  a  view  to  its  doing  so ;  and  its  broad  succulent  leaves 
are  provided  in  order  to  enable  it  to  part  with  this  water.  But  a  low  tem- 
perature is  unfavorable  to  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  or  to  the  action  of  the 
cells  of  the  plant;  and,  moreover,  sunlight  is  required  in  order  to  enable 
the  water  sent  into  the  leaves  to  be  perspired.  In  feeble  light,  the  amount 
of  perspiration  from  a  plant  is  comparatively  small;  in  bright  sunshine,  it 
is  copious;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  perspiration  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  a  leaf.  At  night,  or  in  darkness,  there  i^ 
no  appreciable  action  of  this  kind.  Daring  the  present  season,  all  this  im- 
portant class  of  functions  has  been  deranged.  The  potatoes  have  been 
compelled  to  absorb  an  unusual  quantity  of  water  ;  the  lowness  of  tempera- 
ture has  prevented  their  digjesting  it,  and  the  absence  of  sunlight  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  get  rid  of  it  by  perspiration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  necessarily  stagnated  in  their  interior  ;  and  the  inevitable 
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result  of  that  was  rot,  for  a  reason  to  be  presently  explained.  If  the  first 
days  of  July  had  not  been  suddenly  hot,  it  would  not  have  happened;  if 
we  had  had  sunlight  with  rain,  it  would  not  have  happened  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  temperature  been  high,  instead  of  low, 
even  although  the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  rain  fell  incessantly.  It  is  the 
combination  of  untoward  circumstances  that  has  produced  the  mischief. 

Although  we  first  see  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  leaves,  and  thea 
in  the  haulm,  yet  we  believe  that  it  commences  under  ground,  in  that  part 
of  the  haulm  which  is  just  above  the  old  set.  There,  water  collects  the 
most;  there,  the  temperature  is  lowest;  and  there,  the  old  set  itself,  acting^ 
like  a  sponge,  and  itself  decaying,  feeds  the  live  stem  with  semi-putrid  mat- 
ter. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  in  opposition  to  this  explanation,  that  potatoes 
thrive  very  well  in  districts  whose  summers  are  usually  as  unfavorable  as 
this  has  been  ;  as,  for  example,  the  cold  parts  of  Scotland.  And  that  is 
doubtless  true.  Bat  in  those  climates  the  potato  grows  slowly;  its  tissue 
becomes  thoroughly  organized  as  it  proceeds,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  acted 
on  by  accumulated  moisture.  There,  no  predisposing  cause  exists.  But 
in  England,  the  potato  was  predisposed  to  take  the  disease  which  is  de- 
stroying it,  by  the  unusual  v/armth  of  the  beginning  of  July  suddenly  suc- 
ceeding a  period  of  cold,  ungenial  weather;  at  that  time  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  near  London  was  between  60^  and  68^;  the  potatoes  grew  ex- 
-cessively  fast,  their  tissue  was  soft  and  unconsolidated,  filled  with  azolized 
matter,  as  all  such  tissue  always  is,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  run  into  a  state 
of  rottenness.  They  have  never  had  the  means  of  consolidating  their  tis- 
sue, but  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  has  continued  almost  unchecked  ever 
since  the  sixteenth  of  July,  when  the  cold  and  unfavorable  weather  first 
began  to  declare  itself:  the  tendency  has  increased,  and  at  last  accumulated 
so  far  as  to  terminate  in  absolute  decay.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in. 
those  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  soil,  the  potatoes 
made  no  considerable  progress  in  July,  but  continued  stunted  and  unprom- 
ising, notwithstanding  the  warm  v/eather.  In  such  places — and  we  have 
one  beneath  our  eye — not  a  trace  of  rot  is  to  be  found. 

The  mischief,  although  very  general,  is  not  universal.  It  is,  however, 
appearing  in  some  of  the  gardens  around  London  ;  and  it  has  begun  to  attack 
a  field  near  ourselves,  on  the  London  clay,  which,  as  it  offers  what  we 
think  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  potato  crop  is  affected  by 
such  a  season  as  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe.  The  field  is  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  a  deep  ditch,  newly  cutj  and  on  the  others  by  a  hard  road- 
way. It  was  last  year  a  pasture.  During  the  autumn,  it  was  trenched  three 
spit  deep,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  turf  was  turned  down  about  a  spit  be- 
low the  surface.  It  was  planted  partly  in  December,  and  partly  in  April, 
Here,  on  this  cold  soil,  lying  on  a  dead  level,  with  scarcely  any  means  of 
effectual  drainage,  the  potato  murrain  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  here 
it  has  made  its  appearance,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Symptoms  are  dis- 
coverable here  and  there  ;  but  only  in  one  place  has  the  haulm  actually  de- 
cayed. That  place  was  a  low  part  of  the  field,  and  had  been  made  up  with, 
road  sand  and  similar  rubbish,  very  retentive  of  water.  Elsewhere  the 
leaves  are  yellow — an  invariable  symptom  of  an  over-cold  and  damp  land. 
In  situations  better  drained,  as,  for  example,  all  along  the  ditch,  the  foliage 
is  green,  vigorous,  and  healthy. 

Here,  then,  we  find  what  we  look  upon  as  good  evidence  of  the  justice 
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-of  the  opinion  which  we  have  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
pestilence  in  question.  The  whole  crop  is  not  attacked,  because,  although 
the  land  is  ill-drained,  yet  the  recent  trenching,  and  the  decaying  turf  just 
below  the  potatoes,  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water.  Where  it 
was  otherwise,  (that  is,  where  road  sand  was  thrown  down  to  some 
depth,  and  consequently  the  turf  drainage  annihilated,)  there,  and  there 
only,  the  disease  appears. 

VVe  should  be  much  obliged  to  our  correspondents  if  they  would  examine 
closely  into  the  state  of  the  ground  where  their  potatoes  are  growing  ;  for  if 
water  lodging  in  the  ground  is  the  cause,  then  thorough  drainage  will  be 
the  preventive  in  future  years.  That  excessive  wet,  in  a  cold  soil,  is  the 
cause,  connected  with  the  other  circumstances  already  alluded  to,  is,  we 
think,  conclusively  proved  by  potatoes  from  Bennenden,  in  Kent,  which, 
are  half  rotten.  Now  these  potatoes  had  already  burst,  from  the  quantity 
of  water  they  contained ;  but  the  wounds  so  produced  had  healed  up,  and 
now  thev  are  perishing  from  murrain.  We  infer,  from  these  examples, 
that  at  Bennenden,  even  in  the  warm  and  comparatively  sunny  days  ot 
July,  the  tubers  were  injured  by  excessive  wet ;  but,  on  that  occasion,  it 
did  not  end  in  putrefaction  :  that  form  of  the  disease  did  not  come  on  till 
the  cold,  gloomy,  watery  days  of  August,  and  after  the  forced  growth  of  July. 

Since  writing  thus  far,  the  post  has  brought  a  fresh  supply  of  informa- 
tion— among  which  are  letters  from  Dr.  Bell  Salter  and  Mr.  Gifford,  a  Jer- 
sey gentleman.  The  former  states  that  the  disease  has  become  modified, 
and  ceases  to  run  its  course  so  rapidly.  During  the  last  week  we  have  had 
a  little  sunshine,  and  a  cessation  of  rain.  Mr.  Gifford's  remarks  coincide 
with  the  views  above  expressed. 

As  to  cure  for  this  distemper,  there  is  none.  One  of  our  correspondents 
is  angry  at  our  not  telling  the  public  how  to  stop  it ;  but  he  ought  to  con- 
sider that  man  has  no  power  to  arrest  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  We 
are  visited  by  a  great  calamity,  which  we  must  bear.  At  the  same  time, 
although  it  is  not  within  human  means  to  alter  the  course  of  the  seasons,  or 
to  prevent  the  maladies  attendant  on  them,  yet  prudence  may  perhaps  sug- 
gest some  alleviation  of  the  evil.  Should  we  have  fine  weather,  the  dis- 
ease will  probably  disappear  ;  should  rain  and  cold  continue,  it  will  spread. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  will  be  to  dig  up  the  crop  imme- 
diately. Much  loss  will  be  thus  sustained,  and  the  quality  of  late  potatoes 
will  be  bad  ;  but  the  loss  will  be  less  than  to  let  the  potatoes  all  rot  in  the 
cold  ground  ;  and  we  conceive  that  some  of  the  crop  will  be  eatable,  though 
not  what  could  be  wished.  We  find  that,  in  some  districts,  the  haulm  has 
been  mowed  down  by  way  of  stopping  the  mischief,  (and  this  may  be  judi- 
cious as  a  temporary  expedient ;)  but  we  fear  that  no  real  advantage  can  be 
expected  from  any  other  course  than  digging  up,  drying,  and  sorting  over 
the  produce. 

Although  the  potatoes  taken  up  thus  early  will  suffer  in  quality  from 
their  unripeness,  yet  even  this  evil  may  be  partially  remedied  by  putting; 
them  in  heaps  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  dry  earth  and  tubers.  la 
such  a  situation  it  is  probable  that  no  further  decay  will  take  place  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  ripening  process  will  continue  to  proceed,  although  less 
effectively  than  under  natural  circumstances.  We  may  add,  that  such  late 
potatoes  as  we  have  examined  are  much  more  advanced  towards  ripeness 
than  might  be  supposed.  They  are  already  very  full  of  starch,  and  their 
;gummy  matter  is  disappearing  fast. 
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We  should  be  very  glad  to  know  how  far  the  observations  of  others  con- 
firm or  contradict  our  suggestion,  that  ihoroiigh  drainage  prevents  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  potato  murrain.  We  should  also  wish  to  know  whether  it 
has  appeared  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  If  not,  the  potato  harvest 
in  the  north  bids  fair  to  be  as  profitable  to  the  gardeners  there,  as  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  those  in  the  south  ;  and  holders  will  do  well  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  their  potatoes  in  London  before  they  sell. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  decayed  potatoes  for  food,  we  doubt  extremely  the 
prudence  of  using  them,  if  the  disease  is  more  than  skin  deep,  so  that  it 
may  be  pared  away.  Putrid  matter  of  any  kind  (or  even  matter  ap- 
proaching putridity)  is  unfit  for  being  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  has 
very  often  proved  fatal.  The  Belgian  police,  acting  upon  this  well  known 
fact,  have  been  destroying  the  decayed  potatoes  in  the  public  markets  of 
Antwerp;  and  they  have  acted  wisely.— [^^c?iYon'a^.] 


I 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  23, 18-15. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  pestilence  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salter,  which  has 
seized  the  potato  crop  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  also  done  a  deal  of  dam- 
age to  our  potato  crops  in  the  island  of  Jersey ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  not 
as  yet  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  your  correspondents.  About  three 
weeks  ago  I  first  perceived  the  mischief  in  a  potato  field  of  mine,  (about  an 
acre,)  and  1  at  once  attributed  it  to  the  easterly  winds,  and  took  no  more 
notice  of  it ;  but  a  few  days  after,  seeing  the  fields  of  my  neighbors  m  th© 
same  plight,  and  having  taken  notice  that  those  parts  of  the  fields  which 
were  most  sheltered  from  these  winds  had  not  escaped  the  disease,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  as  yet  unknown.  Having 
remarked  that  the  places  most  affected  were  under  the  hedges  and  in  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  fields,  where  the  sun  had  less  power,  and  that  those 
parts  where  the  sun  had  full  play  the  crop  had  suffered  less,  I  think  that  it 
will  be  found,  after  a  serious  investigation,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief 
must  be  attributed  to  the  very  wet  season,  and  to  the  cold  nights  which  we 
have  had  all  through  the  summer.  With  us,  the  tubers  have  not  yet  suf- 
fered. I  dug  a  few  roots  the  other  day,  and  though  unripe,  they  were 
found  very  good.  So  far  as  the  leaf  and  the  stems  go,  the  disease  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salter,  and  it  seems  to  be  universal 
through  our  island. 

RICHARD  GIFFORD. 

Jersey, 

P,  S. — I  have  potatoes  in  a  field  (hilly  ground)  where  the  son  strikes  all 
day  long,  which  shows  no  symptom  of  the  disease  ;  and  this,  according 
to  my  opinion,  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  through 
the  summer  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  the  dreadful  calamity 
complained  of. 

R.  G. 


The  perusal  of  the  article  on  potato  blight  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
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About  ten  days  ago,  I  first  neiiced  a  brown  spot  or  mark  on  the  raaTgin 
of  some  of  my  potato  leaves.  On  examination,  I  also  found  spots  of  a  sim- 
ilar color  on  the  stalk  ;  but  on  tryinor  the  roots  or  tubers  of  several  sorts,  I 
could  find  no  perceptible  disease  or  injury.  This  morning  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  examine  a  variety  of  sorts  in  different  situations  and  soils  :  1st, 
ashleaved  kidneys  ;  2d,  Julys  ;  3d,  Fox's  or  Cox's  seedling ;  4th,  peeler  ; 
5th,  Lancashire  red ;  6th,  Canada  pine;  7th,  a  potato  kindly  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Henderson  ;  and.  8ih,  mangel-wurtzsl.  All  the  sorts,  in  all  the  situations, 
appear  to  be  similarly  affected,  except  number  8,  which  has  up  to  this 
day  almost  entirely  escaped,  though  the  fatal  spot  is  occasionally  percepti- 
ble on  the  leaf,  the  plant  growing\ery  luxuriantly.  I  may  add  that  every 
plot  in  ray  allotment  field,  under  every  variation  of  culture,  is  in  the  same 
sad  condition,  and  the  neighboring  farmers  make  a  similar  report.  I  observe 
here  that  the  centre  of  the  plots  hfis  been  first  affected  ;  that  haulm  smells  re- 
markably like  new  made  hay,  and  the  whole  of  the  mischief  above  ground  is^ 
done  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days.  I  cannot,  however,  ascertain  that 
as  yet  any  injury  whatever  has  been  done  to  the  ttibers  in  either  of  the 
sorts  I  have  mentioned,  whether  early  or  late.  It  is  true  that  I  found  a 
few  of  my  Julys  slightly  diseased  on  the  outside,  but  not  more  so  than  fre-^ 
quently  happens,  and  certainly  not  sufficient,  per  se,  to  attract  notice  or  re- 
mark.    My  gardener  calls  the  disease  the  dry  rot. 

PETWORTH. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  30,  1845. 

^^  Another  week  has  added  little  to  what  we  know  about  the  potato  niur- 
raitij  but  that  little  is  important. 

In  the  first  place,  we  appear  to  have  been  right  in  supposing  the  distem- 
per to  have  confined  its  attacks  mainly  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
We  hear  nothing  about  it  in  the  north,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  writes  that  he 
cannot  find  a  trace  of  it  in  his  part  of  Nottinghamshire. 

As  we  anticipated,  its  virulence,  too,  seems  to  have  abated,  and  we  feel 
warranted  in  the  hope  that  the  worst  is  over  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  more 
tubers  will  be  attacked  than  those  in  which  the  distemper  has  already  man- 
ifested itself.  But  we  fear  that  their  number  is  far  beyond  v/hat  is  imag^ 
ined.  It  is  certainly  greater  in  the  places  we  have  personally  inspected  than 
we  anticipated.  We  have  this  morning  been  examining  a  field  in  which 
the  pest  has  assumed  a  comparatively  mild  form,  and  we  find  that  among 
bread-fruits  six  in  nine,  among  Jersey  blues  all  or  nearly  so,  and  among 
Dr.  Henderson's  black  Scotch  potato  a  large  proportion,  indicate  unequiv- 
ocal signs  of  its  presence.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  discover  it  in  the 
dark-colored  potatoes  without  cutting  them,  and  therefore  we  speak  doubt- 
ingly  as  to  them.  In  the  bread-fruits  it  appears  in  the  form  of  dull,  livid 
patches  or  specks,  looking  much  like  contused  flesh,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  corn- 
parison,  like  the  skin  round  a  blackened' eye  when  it  is  beginning  to  recov- 
er its  natural  color.  This  appearance  is,  however,  not  to  be  seen  plainly^ 
unless  the  potatoes  are  washed.  A  little  earth,  or  even  the  skin  adhering 
to  the  potatoes,  hides  it;  and  this  deceived  us  on  our  first  inspection. 

We  fear  that  every  potato  which  is  affected,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  is 
lost ;  for  we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  canker,  eating  down  into  the  flesh.     At  least,  we  find  that  pota- 
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toes  which  a  week  ago  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  placed  in  the 
dark,  on  the  floor  of  a  dry  stable,  are  infinitely  worse  than  they  were.  K 
is  this  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  every  potato,  in  ever  so  small  a  de- 
gree touched,  will  rapidly  decay.  This  is  unfortunately  rendered  the  more 
probable  by  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  mouldiness,  mentioned  elsewhere 
by  Mr.  Berkeley,  which  appears  on  the  cankered  spots,  and  which  will  no 
doubt  add  greatly  to  the  mischief,  though  we  are  quite  persuaded  that  it  is 
the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  it. 

The  cause  is,  we  think,  beyond  all  doubt  that  which  we  last  week  sug- 
gested— excessive  wet,  and  a  low  temperature,  acting  upon  the  debilitated 
organization  of  a  haulm,  which  sudden  warmth  had  forced  into  preturnat- 
ural  vigor.  Some  of  our  correspondents  think,  indeed,  that  the  spot  in  the 
leaf  is  the  cause  ;  that  it  is  cold,  or  some  other  thing,  acting  upon  the  foliage, 
which  has  caused  a  disease  which  spreads  downwards.  If  we  may  be  cer- 
tain of  any  thing,  when  considering  the  obscure  phenomena  connected 
with  vegetable  disease,  we  may  be  certain  that  this  is  not  so.  The  evil 
always  begins  next  to  the  old  set,  and  under  ground  ;  then  the  haulm  be. 
eomes  brown,  and  rots.  The  spots  in  the  leaves  are  merely  the  symptoms 
of  the  under-ground  malady.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  up  a  few  patches 
of  sound  and  unsound  potatoes  to  be  convinced  of  this.  In  fact,  in  some 
places  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  attack  on  the  stem  beneath  the  ground 
has  been  slight,  no  indication  of  its  presence  is  traceable  in  the  foliage. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  that  in  every  case  the  potato  straw  has  been  damaged 
above  the  old  set ;  for  where  potatoes  are  perfectly  sound  they  now  seem 
to  have  little  communication  with  the  parent — to  have  ceased  growing ; 
and  the  sound  parts  of  the  haulm  are  here  and  there  throwing  out  a  fresh 
crop  of  potatoes,  now  about  a  week  old. 

Of  course  the  grand  point  to  settle  is,  what  can  now  be  done?  When 
the  mischief  is  severe — nothing.  We  should  abandon  the  crop  to  its  fate, 
and  plough  up  the  field  if  time  will  permit.  This  is,  however,  not  very 
important,  because  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  rotten  potatoes  will  leave 
any  contagion  in  the  ground,  unless  it  be  for  another  crop  of  the  same  kind. 
We  certainly  should  not  like  to  grow  potatoes  in  such  fields  next  year  ; 
otherwise,  we  presume  that  the  decayed  tubers  will  act  like  any  other  de- 
cayed matter,  and  manure  the  land. 

Is  there  any  gain  in  mowing  off  the  haulm  that  remains,  when  the 
disease  is  less  severe  ?  If  we  thought  that  such  haulm  was  at  all  in  com- 
munication with  the  potatoes  themselves,  we  should  say,  cut  it  off  by  all 
means.  But  the  cords  of  union  are  apparently  broken  ;  and  if  so,  there 
seems  at  first  to  be  no  advantage  in  removing  it.  If,  however,  what  remains 
of  the  foliage  is  still  in  communication  with  the  sound  potatoes,  it  will  affect 
them,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  ijt  is  a  wise  precautionary  measure  to  movr 
the  haulm  down.  Its  remaining  can  do  no  good  ;  and  at  all  events,  cutting 
it  oft'  will  do  something  towards  enabling  the  ground  to  become  dry. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  suspect  that  the  potato  growers  will  be  compelled  to 
leave  their  crops  to  their  fate  until  harvest  is  more  advanced. 

Can  the  decay  be  arrested  in  those  potatoes  in  which  it  is  now  manifest- 
ing itself?  That  is  another  and  most  important  inquiry,  to  which  the  nov- 
elty of  the  distemper  renders  it  impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a 
conjectural  answer.     For  ourselves,  we  fear  that  external  applications,  like 
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lime,  whitewash,  or  charcoal  powder,  will  be  inefficacious — for  this  reason, 
that  the  disease  cuts  into  the  core  of  the  potato,  and  the  action  of  all  such 
substances,  if  of  any  advantage  whatever,  will  be  merely  on  the  surface. 

Suppose  that  infected  cankered  pieces  were  cut  out,  and  the  wound 
dressed  in  quick  lime  or  whitewash  ;  would  that  stop  it  ?  The  plan  may  be 
tried.  One  thing,  and  one  only,  strikes  us  as  a  probable  remedy,  and  that 
is,  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  potato  by  driving  off  its  moisture.  This 
may  be  done  by  kiln-drying,  and  we  fear  by  no  other  means.  It  might  be 
worth  the  while  of  those  who  have  the  means  to  try  this  experiment,  and  if 
it  should  produce  any  advantage  this  year,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  of  it 

in  case  we  should  again  be  exposed  to  such  a  melancholy  visitation. 

*  *  *  *"*  #  *  *  * 

If  it  is  any  consolation  to  potato  growers  to  know  that  they  do  not  stand 
alone  in  their  misfortune,  we  can  add  that  acres  of  pickling  cucumbers  have 
gorle  off  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  same  cause,  and  with  the  same 
symptoms.  We  have  nov/  before  us  a  gourd,  whose  roots  and  main  stem 
seem  to  have  perished  about  a  month  since  ;  but  the  plant  has  not  died, 
because  the  succulent  stems  have  thrown  out  fresh  roots  from  the  joints. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  to  potatoes,  but,  from  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, we  fear  to  no  practical  purpose.     *  *  *  [EditoiHaL] 


We  find  the  potato  crop  in  this  neighborhood  (Havant)  is  also  affected, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  your  columns  describe  the  injury  to  have 
been  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  digging  up  the  roots,  the  tubers  nearest 
the  surface  of  the  ground  are,  in  general,  the  only  ones  affected,  though  in 
some  plants  the  injury  extends  throughout  the  potatoes  belonging  to  that 
loot;  but  where  it  does  not  so  extend,  the  rest  of  the  tubers  appear  perfect- 
ly well  grown  and  healthy.  It  certainly  is  not  a  disease  of  the  root,  but 
appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  injury  done  to  the  haulm  and  leaf.  Is 
not  the  cause  to  be  attributed  to  the  severe  winds  and  white  frosts  experi- 
enced a  short  time  ago  injuring  all  above  the  ground,  and  preventing  the 
vessels  of  the  plant  from  drawing  up  the  juices  from  the  roots,  and  these 
tubers,  full  of  stagnated  fluid,  immediately  decaying  ?  Supposing  this  to  be 
correct ;  I  have  practised  the  cutting  off  the  haulm.,  with  a  reaping  hook, 
about  one  inch  between  the  earth,  into  where  the  frost  and  winds  might  be 
supposed  not  to  have  injured  the  vessels  of  the  plants,  hoping  by  these  means 
to  induce  them  to  bleed,  and  thereby  relieve  the  tubers  of  their  stagnated 
fluids.  This  is  not  capable  of  curing  the  injured;  but  it  might  probably 
prevent  other  tubers  from  becoming  affected.  I  also  suppose  that  if  nature 
form  a  leaf  from  this  proceeding,  the  potato  will  certainly  be  saved ; 
and  if  a  leaf  be  not  formed,  then,  by  leaving  the  potato  an  extra  time  in  the 
ground,  the  tubers  not  affected  might  ripen  and  become  wholesome  food  j 
which  they  cannot  be  if  not  allowed  to  fully  ripen. 

H.  S. 


I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  ascribing  the 
tpotat© -disease  to  excess  of  moisture  in  the  plant,  consequent  on  the  late 
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continual  rain  and  absence  of  snn-light,  and  that  it  has  been  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  a  too  retentive  soil.  Our  garden  is,  from  its  locality  and  the 
nature  of  its  sub-soil,  so  thoroughly  drained,  that  in  most  summers  we  suf- 
fer excessively  from  drought;  and,  though  the  haulm  of  the  potatoes 
grown  in  it  is  more  or  less  affected,  the  tubers  themselves  are  comparative- 
ly uninjured  ;  while  in  a  piece  of  ground  apart  from  the  garden,  having  a 
stiff  clayey  subsoil,  the  disease  has  been  much  more  violent.  I  am  also 
inclined  to  agree  vvuth  you  in  connecting  with  the  disease  the  sudden  heat 
of  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  as  in  apiece  of  Dutch  potatoes, 
which  was  not  planted  before  that  time,  scarcely  a  symptom  of  the  disease 
is  perceptible.  1  may  also  remark,  that,  in  the  garden,  the  disease  origi- 
nated in  a  part  of  the  potato  ground  which  is  shaded  by  a  large  apple 
tree,  so  that  for  a  time  the  outline  of  the  blackened  haulm  exactly  repre- 
sented the  shadow  of  the  tree^ 

OxoN.  '  E.  J. 


I  have  this  morning  received  from  Dr.  Mootagne,  of  Paris,  some  leaves 
affected  with  the  mildew,  together  with  an  admirable  analysis  of  it,  and  it 
proves  to  be  a  minute  mould  of  the  genus  Botrytis,  very  greatly  resem- 
bling that  which  is  so  very  common  on  the  Siiepherd's  Purse,  especially  oa 
those  plants  which  are  attacked  by  the  white  uredo.  It  is  also  allied  to 
Botrytis  destructor,  (Beck,)  which  is  occasionally  a  perfect  pest  amongst  the 
different  species  of  allium.  I  have  seen  whole  beds  of  shallots  entirely 
destroyed  by  it,  and  it  is  occasionally  very  prejudicial  to  onions. 

The  parasite  of  the  potato  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  before 
by  systematists,  and  differs  in  several  particulars  from  those  of  the  same 
genus  which  have  been  long  known  as  attacking  the  leaves  of  various 
plants.  Dr.  Montagne  purposes  to  call  it  Botrytis  mfestans,  and  will  doubt- 
less take  an  early  opportunity  of  publishing  his  observations.  He  does  not 
undertake  to  say  that  the  spots  on  the  tubers  are  owing  to  the  ravages  oi 
the  Botrytis,  or  whether  two  causes  of  disease  co-exist.  The  primary 
cause  is  doubtless  the  continued  wet,  combined  with  certain  peculiarities  of 
soil.  It  may  be  observed  that  ihe  dry  rot  in  potatoes,  so  ably  described  by 
Martins,  arose  from  the  attack  of  a  fungus  of  a  very  different  structure  from 
that  by  which  the  leaves  and  stems  are  attacked  in  the  present  instance. 

King's  Cliff,  August  26.  M.  J.  B. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Septeniber  6,  1845. 
Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  potato  murrain  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Northamptonshire  and  the  neighboring  parls  of 
Huntingdonshire,  and  is  spreading  very  rapidly,  and  will,  1  fear,  do  great 
damage  unless  the  improved  state  of  the  weather  checks  the  evil,  about 
which  I  am  not  very  sanguine.  I  have  seen  it  on  various  kinds  of  soil, 
and  on  both  early  and  very  late  planted  potatoes  ;  on  some,  indeed,  which 
are  now  in  full  blossom.  It  is  quite  as  virulent  on  well  drained  fields, 
whether  the  soil  is  bad  or  good,  as  on  the  cold,  undrained  clay  of  our  for- 
est land.     The  worst  case  that  I  have  seen  is  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  an 
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exce  lent  piece  of  well  drained  land,  but  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
river ;  no;,  however,  subject  to  be  flooded.  I  do  not  find  that  the  tubers  are 
at  present  affected  ;  but  the  haulm  is  decaying  very  rapidly,  and  in  every 
case  the  blighted  spots  are  covered  with  Botrytis  infestans,  (Mont.)  You 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  mould  on  the  potatoes  wliich  you  sent  rae 
js  identical  with  that  upon  the  leaves,  and  the  same  with  what  I  have  re- 
^'ceived  from  Paris.  On  making  a  very  fine  vertical  section  through  the 
less  diseased  portion  of  the  tubers,  I  find  incipient  plants  of  the  mould  in 
the  more  healthy  cells  ;  for,  in  genera!,  the  brown  spots  do  not  at  first  con- 
sist entirely  of  decayed  cells,  but  still  retain  many  in  a  tolerably  healthy 
state.  At  a  later  period,  probably,  all  the  cells  would  be  more  or  less  al- 
tered. Those  which  are  uncolored  exhibit  their  usual  appearance  ;  but 
the  walls  of  the  diseased  cells  are  thickened,  and  have  a  granulated  ap- 
pearance. Both  in  colored  and  discolored  cells  the  grains  of  the  fecula  re- 
main apparently  unaltered,  and  are  as  sensible  to  the  effect  of  iodine  as 
ever.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  at  least  in  an  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease the  tubers  would  yield  as  good  starch  as  those  which  are  sound. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  processes  upon  the  grains  of 
fecula,  as  in  the  disease  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Marlius.  It  is  the  cel- 
lular tissue  alone  which  seems  to  be  aflfected.  The  cells  immediately  be- 
neath the  cuticle,  especially  where  there  is  a  depressed  spot  externally,  are 
often  impregnated  with  mycelium  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pure  wiiite  of 
the  mycelium  predominates,  and  the  brown  tint  in  a  great  measure  van- 
ishes. Even  in  this  caselfird  the  grains  of  fecula  healthy  and  abundant. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  decay  of  the  tuber  is  produced  by  the  same  cause 
which  afiects  the  leaves,  viz:  by  the  growth  of  a  mould  whose  develop- 
ment has  been  promoted  by  the  excessive  wet.  The  parasite  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  observed  before  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  now 
be  found  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent  in  damp  and  ill-drained  spots,  evea 
in  the  driest  years. 

The  execessive  development  of  the  mould,  and  its  consequent  injurious 
effects, depending  entirely  upon  the  season,  it  will,  beyond  doubt,  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  remedy;  nor  does  it  seem,  from  what  has  been  stated  above, 
that  even  the  best  cultivation  will  insure  exemption.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  that  as  such  points  are  seldom  if  ever  taken  in  hand  by  govern- 
Hient,  some  of  ouf  agricultural  societies  would,  from  time  to  time,  take 
proper  steps  to  insure  the  best  information  possible  as  to  the  extent  and  cir- 
cumstances of  any  plague  like  that  which  is  at  present  so  injurious.  The 
most  valuable  facts  are  thus  obtained  upon  the  continent,  when  the  com- 
aiissions  are  properly  instituted  ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  ca- 
lamity by  which  the  vines  of  France  were  for  some  time  aflected,  such  in- 
quiries have  been  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  results.  It  is  impossible, 
from  any  number  of  independent  documents,  to  arrive  at  the  complete  his- 
tory of  any  disease  hke  the  present.  A  continued  series  of  observations, 
conducted  both  by  practical  and  scientific  men,  and  thus  embracing  every 
possible  point,  and  extending  through  remote  districts,  with  the  power  of 
comparing  iudivickially  the  different  phases  it  exhibits,  or  the  varied  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  appears,  can  alone  lead  to  any  thing  satisfac- 
tory. The  expense,  doubtless,  would  be  considerable;  but  the  utility, 
whether  immediate  or  more  remote,  would  be  fully  commensurate  with  the 
expense.  M,  J,  B, 

King's  Glifp. 
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In  reference  to  your  remark,  that  the  disease  commences  under  ground,  I; 
must  beg  leare,  though  no  physiologist,  to  doubt  it.  I  have  in  very  many 
instances  split  or  divided  the  haulm  from  the  blossom  to  the  root ;  and  in 
only  two  instances  did  I  find  any  defect  below  the  ground.  Both  these  were 
in  the  Julys  ;  the  outside  appearance  was  that  of  mildew  ;  the  stalk  at  the 
lower  end,  both  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  dry,  wiry, 
and  scarcely  flexible  ;  but  this  occasionally  happens  in  ordinary  seasons. 
I  have  found  only  one  instance  of  the  disease  having  penetrated  the  haulm 
more  than  skin-deep,  without  destroying  it :  in  this  case,  it  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  reddish-brown  canker.  My  observations  would  not  lead  to 
the  inference  that  well  drained  land  has  in  any  material  degree  escaped  the 
scourge,  and  1  feel  fully  justified  in  making  the  remark,  from  the  very 
porous  character  of  the  soil  around  me,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  cultivated.  It  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  August,  we  had  aia. 
unusual  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  lightning  from  all  parts 
of  the  heavens.  We  had  also  three  nights  consecutive  frosts  at  that  time  ; 
and  on  Saturday,  the  9th,  the  disease  was  first  noticed  in  this  neigborhood. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  infer  that  electricity  has  introduced  this  disease  ;  but,  as 
the  coincidence  occurred,  I  have  thought  right  to  mention  it.  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  the  mischief  to  the  cold,  wet,  and  generally  ungenial  season,  and 
perhaps  to  our  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  habit  of  the  potato.  Is 
there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  mangel- wurtzel  potato  different  from 
that  of  other  kinds,  or  is  my  observation  in  its  favor  a  solitary  testimony  ? 

H.  H. 

Petworth. 


The  other  day  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  black-looking  patch  in  my 
garden,  and  on  close  examination  I  soon  discovered  all  the  symptoms  so 
much  complained  of,  and  which  seem  to  identify  it  with  this  almost  uni- 
versal disaster;  and  which  I  must,  at  once,  pronounce  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  mildew,  1  may  of  course  be  wrong  in  my  assumption  :  this, 
time  must  prove;  but  mildew  in  general  has  such  distinct  features,  that 
long  experience  in  such  matters  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  I  feel  astonished 
(assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  I  am  right  in  the  opinion)  that  this  had  not 
been  discovered  before.  In  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  in  three 
distinct  stages,  the  points  all  agree  with  those  related  from  the  southern 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  first  stage,  the  black  spots  look  as  though  hot 
coals  of  small  dimensions  had  been  laid  on  given  points. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unambiguous  character  of  the  second  stage,  I 
should  have  fancied  that  it  was  a  parasite  belonging  to  the  genus  uredo. 

The  second  stage,  if  I  naiay  so  divide  the  matter,  appears  to  be  the  rolling 
or  curling  up  of  the  leaves  all  over  the  plant,  exhibiting  thereby  the  back  of 
the  leaves  ;  and  the  whole  plant,  at  this  period,  appears  white  with  mildew. 

This  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  general  blackness  and  rottenness  ;  the  Reaves 
are  totally  perished,  the  stem  denuded,  and  the  rot  proceeding  so  rapidly 
that  portions  of  the  stem  soon  become  a  pulpy  mass.  1  cut  into  some  tubers 
this  morning,  which  belonged  to  roots  nearly  in  the  third  stage,  and  I  found 
the  end  discolored  in  a  considerable  degree,  more  especially  at  that  point 
where  the  string  forms  a  junction  with  the  potato :  this  is  just  what  I  had 
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expected.  The  potato  plant,  abounding  so  much  in  watery  matter,  appears 
to  furnish  a  better  subject  than  most  plants  for  such  rapid  and  astonishing 
effects  of  destructive  fermentation,  or  decay  of  the  whole  system. 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  attacking  the 
crop  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island  first,  as  also  the  earliest  kinds 
in  general,  that  this  mildew  requires  a  highly  elaborated  state  of  sap  in  the 
plant  to  facilitate  its  progress.  Thus  it  is  with  the  pea  mildew.  If  the 
getteral  elaborations  of  the  plant  move,  through  the  influence  of  heat  and 
light,  at  a  greater  rapidity  than  can  be  sufiiciently  supplied  by  the  ascend- 
ing current,  the  mildew  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  1  think  it  likely  that 
the  incessant  rains,  accompanied  with  such  low  temperature,  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  fibrous  action  of  the  root 
has  been  much  paralyzed.  It  is  certain  that  the  atmospheric  conditions 
have  not  been  as  in  ordinary  summers.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever 
arrests  the  secretions  of  the  potato  robs  the  tuber  of  a  portion  of  accretive 
matter,  and  consequently  of  keeping  as  well  as  nutritious  qualities. 

K.  ERRINGTOiN. 

OuLTON,  Cheshire. 


I  have  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  planted  with  pota- 
toae.  The  soil  is  a  fine  hazel  loam,  and  the  field  slopes  towards  the  south. 
Most  probably  potatoes  were  never  grown  here  before.  I  had  the  ground 
trenched  18  inches  deep,  in  the  autumn,  and  thrown  up  in  hacks.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  in  April,  with  more  than  a  usual  quantity  of  stable 
dung  placed  over  the  sets;  so  that  they  had  every  advantage  of  both  drainage 
and  manure.  The  plants  were  very  promising  until  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  when  an  appearance  of  premature  ripeness  became  visible.  At  this 
time — Monday,  September  1st — the  early  Shaws  have  but  little  green  re- 
maining on  their  tops  ;  the  pink-eyed  kidneys  not  much  more  ;  and  the 
later  kinds,  though  not  withered,  are  as  brown  as  they  were  last  year  at  the 
end  of  October.  I  cannot  find,  in  any  case,  that  the  stems  have  rotted,  but 
they  have  turned  black,  and  the  foliage  has  quite  disappeared.  I  dug  up 
three  rows  of  early  Shaws  this  morning,  and  the  produce  has  proved  better 
than  I  expected.  The  quantity  is  very  small,  when  the  expensive  mode 
of  culture  is  considered  ;  but  the  proportion  of  unsound  tubers  is  not  large. 
This  unsoundness  appears  most  on  the  potatoes  nearest  the  surface,  and 
presents  a  dirty  brown  color,  which  extends,  in  various  degrees,  into  the 
structure  of  the  tuber.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  this  dis- 
coloration is  not  associated  with  rottenness,  since  the  part  affected  is  as  hard 
and  as  juicy  as  that  which  is  sound.  1  observed,  also,  that  one  potato  which 
had  received  a  wound  in  the  discolored  part,  was  fast  healing  over^  which, 
I  presume,  could  not  be  the  case  if  rottenness  had  commenced, 

H.  BURGK6S. 

The  Bury,  Luton,  Beds. 


A  warm  aspect  and  a  well-drained  soil  seem  to  be  no  safeguard  from  the 
attacks  of  the  potato  plague,  for  1  happen  to  know  of  an  instance  where 
ash  leaved  kidneys,  from  the  same  seed,  wdre  planted  on  a  dry,  sunny  bor- 
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der,  in  a  private  garden  in  this  city,  and  on  a  cold,  shady,  damp  border  ia 
the  same  garden  ;  yet  the  potatoes  in  the  warm  and  dry  aspect  are  destroy- 
ed, while  the  others,  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  the  trees,  have  shown  no 
symptoms  at  present  of  being  injured.  In  the  case  mentioned,  however,  1 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  latter  will  suffer  by  and  by ;  the  disease 
appearing  to  me  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fermentation  or  decomposition, 
which,  when  once  induced,  is  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  presence  of 
warmth.  This  view  of  the  case  also  serves  to  explain  the  reason  why  the 
southern  counties  have  been  the  first  to  suffer  from  this  alarming  desolation, 
and  why  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  may  look  out  for  its  appearance 
amongst  their  crops  before  many  days. 


W.  MARSHALL. 


Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  Sejitemher  4. 


I  cannot  agree  with  yon  in  attributing  the  disease  which  affects  the 
potato  crop  to  excessive  moisture.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  a  fact  that  the 
earth  has  been  saturated  with  moisture  to  an  unusual  degree  ?  Taking  the 
deficiency  of  moisture  during  last  year,  I  imagine  not.  Bat  with  respect  to 
the  potato  crop,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  there  is  not  the  slightest  differenee 
between  those  grown  in  light  and  heavy  soil.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this 
place  there  are  acres  on  the  light  ferruginous  sa  i,on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
and  consequently  thoroughly  drained,  on  whic',.  ihere  is  not  at  this  moment 
a  plant  that  is  not  infected.  What  the  cause  may  be,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  traced  to  the  excessive  moisture  of  the 
summer.  Had  this  been  the  cause,  would  not  the  decay  have  been  more 
gradual?  Would  the  destruction  of  the  plant  have  been  so  very  rapid? 
It  is  not  merely  wet  that  has  done  this  mischief;  it  is  the  combination  of 
cold  and  wet,  acting  upon  very  tender  tissue.  About  that  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  We  inquired  as  to  drainage,  rather  than  asserted  anything  about 
it,  as  you  will  perceive  if  our  remarks  are  again  perused. 

W.  E.  H.  SANDOUN. 

Isle  op  Wight. 


In  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Salter  I  have  nothing  to  add,  as  I  con- 
sider it  very  correct :  but  I  confess  that  my  observations  differ  from  that 
^ntlenian  as  to  the  part  in  which  the  disease  fiirst  takes  its  origin.  He 
thinks  it  a  kind  of  blight,  beginning  in  the  leaves  and  stems,  extending 
downwards,  and  finally  affecting  the  tuber.  I  confess  my  inability  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  what  the  real  nature  of  this  disease  may  be. 

Dr.  S.  seems  to  think  that  we  must  trust  the  microscopical  observations 
to  discover  a  parasite  on  the  plant.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  disease  which, 
when  occurring  in  the  animal  world,  is  termed  gangrene,  or  mortification, 
can  be  correcdy  applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  otherwise  I  should  con- 
sider these  brown  spots  to  be  incipient  mortification,  and  that,  as  the  effect 
of  this  condition,  the  death  of  the  leaves  and  stem  follows.  A  circumstance, 
accidentally  ditcov  ;red,  seems  to  support  this  view.  Previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  disease  in  any  of  the  potatoes  in  this  neighborhood,  I 
was  using  at  table  some  ash  leaved  kidneys,  of  excellent  quality,  and  so 
jipe  that  from  natural  decay  the  haulm  was  ^nihered.    A  small  quantity 
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of  them,  intended  for  seed,  were  left^and  in  a  few  days  morC)  upon  digging- 
them  up,  great  was  my  disappointment  in  finding  them  all  more  or  less  af- 
fected with  this  disease.  Now,  m  this  case  there  was  not  any  portion  of 
the  plant  above  ground  which  could  be  at  all  aifected  by  blight,  or  any 
other  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  suggest  whether  the  disease  is  not  one  prima- 
rily affecting  the  tuber,  and  probably  the  effect  of  continued  wet  and  cold, 
together  with  an  absence  of  solar  heat  and  light,  whereby  the  chemical 
changes  necessary  for  the  formation  of  starch,  albumen,  and  other  inorganic 
products,  have  not  been  produced  in  the  proportions  necessary  for  assimila- 
tion. Chemical  analyses  of  the  tubers,  thus  affected,  can  alone  prove  how 
far  this  view  may  be 'a  correct  one. 

*    *    *,  M.  D. 

Eastbourne. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  I3th  September. 
Having  examined  the  tubers  infected  with  the  prevailing  disease,  I  have 
scarcely  a  doubt  left  upon  my  mind  that  it  is  that  moist  ulceration  [gangrena 
saniosa)  to  which  all  bulbs  and  tubers  are  liable,  if  exposed  to  ungenial 
circumstances  at  the  time  when  their  ripening  processes  should  commence. 
At  such  time  they  require  increased  degrees  of  heat  and  dryness,  and  if 
subjected  to  the  opposite  extremes,  as  the  potato  has  been  this  year,  they 
for  the  most  part  ulcerate  and  decay.  I'ake  the  tulip  and  hyacinth  for  ex- 
amples..  In  confirmation  or  refutation  of  this  opinion.  I  have  instituted 
researches,  which  I  hope  to  conclude  in  time  for  publication  in  the  Garden* 
&s'  Almanack  in  November  next;  but  they  have  extended  sufficiendy  al- 
ready to  remove  almost  every  doubt  from  my  mind.  If  the  July  and  August 
of  next  year  are  dry  and  warm,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  prophecy  that  there  will 
be  no  potato  murrain,  and  I  think  no  preventive  measures  necessary  beyond 
avoiding  planting  on  plats  of  ground  which  have  borne  infected  potatoes 
this  year. 

G.  W.  JOHNSON. 


I  learn,  by  letters  from  several  foreign  friends,  that  the  disease  which 
now  affects  the  potato  crops  in  the  channel  islands,  and  in  several  parts  of 
England,  is  universal  in  Belgium,  and  almost  all  through  France  ;  and  as 
Professor  Morren,  of  the  University  of  Liege,  has  described  the  malady, 
and  the  remedy  to  be  immediately  applied,  I  have  seized  the  first  moment 
<rf  leisure  to  translate  part  of  a  letter  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  Indepon- 
dencej  of  Brussels,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The 
leal  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  mildew  fungus,  which  scientific  men  class 
under  the  head  of  botrytis,  but  which  the  farmers  will  easily  distinguish, 
and  will  name  a  spot,  scorch,  or  burn.  Some  will  attribute  it  to  humidity, 
others  to  dry  winds,  to  insects,  ifcc.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
know  the  real  cause  of  this  phenomena;  for  the  knowledge  of  it  puts  the 
farmers  on  the  road  to  diminish  or  destroy,  if  it  is  possible,  the  evil.  The 
pfoiessor  has  for  several  days  followed  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  sev- 
eral potato  fields,  and  has  come  to  the  following  results : 

The  malady  decidedly  commences  by  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves  ;  la 
36 
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several  instances  he  has  seen  the  flowers  and  the  seed-vessels  first  atlackede^ 
A  part  of  the  green  tissue  loses  its  color,  and  becomes  yellow  ;  the  spots  soon 
after  become  gray,  and  it  is  always  on  the  under  part  of  the  loaf,  or  on  the 
seed  vessels,  that  the  next  day,  or  two  days  after  the  leaf  has  turned  yel- 
low,  you  perceive  the  formation  of  a  white  down.  The  microscope  shows 
that  this  down  is  formed  by  a  fungus  which  fructifies  between  the  numer- 
ous hairs  garnishing  the  under  parts  of  the  potato  leaf  This  fungus  is 
extremely  thin  ;  but  it  fructifies  immensely,  and  reproduces  itself  by  mil- 
lions. The  professor,  after  having  given  a  minute  detail  of  the  size,  &c.,  ot 
this  fungus,  concludes  this  part  of  his  letter  by  saying :  "  Farmers  will  tell 
me  that  this  is  a  very  small  body  to  cause  such  immense  ravages ;  but  I 
will  answer,  that  the  itch  is  not  a  malady  less  to  be  feaVed,  because  the  aca- 
rus  which  causes  it  is  a  microscopic  object.  It  is  after  the  leaves  have  turn* 
ed  yellow,  and  the  bolrytis  has  made  its  appearance,  that  the  stem  is  affect- 
ed. Here  and  there  the  epidermis  turns  brown  or  black;  and  when  you 
follow,  with  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  infection,  you  soon  perceive^ 
that  it  is  by  the  skin  that  the  stem  is  attacked.  The  morbid  agent  carries 
its  action  from  the  skin  to  the  epidermis  ;  and  though  you  do  not  perceive 
fungus  on  this  last  part,  it  is  not  the  less  struck  with  death.  Por  those  who 
have  a  few  notions  of  vegetable  physiology,  these  effects  are  easily  ex- 
plained. The  sap,  modified  in  living  juice,  in  vegetable  blood,  forms  itself 
in  the  leaf,  and  descends  through  the  skin  in  the  stem  and  roots. 

There  the  sap,  being  sickly,  deadly,  carries  the  poison  from  the  leaf  into 
the  stem  and  kills  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  black  spots  are  seen  on  the  stem,  the  leaves 
dry  and  die,  and,  struck  with  death  by  a  poisonous  mushroom,  they  fall, 
imfortunately,  to  deposite  in  the  ground  the  germs  of  the  poison.  The  in- 
fection soon  descends  into  the  potato,  and,  if  the  malady  follovvs  its  natural 
course,  it  is  soon  affected  with  the  gangrene ;  it  turns  brown  or  yellow, 
sometimes  gray  and  dark,  is  soon  spoiled,  and  the  smell  is  so  disagreeable 
that  the  animals  refuse  to  eat  of  them.  The  disease  being  now  known, 
the  attention  of  agricuUurists  ought  to  be  turned  to  diminish,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  evil ;  because  k  is  well  known  that  all  diseases  which  affect 
the  corn  crops,  ^fec,  once  introduced  into  the  country,  remain  and  propa- 
agate  more  and  more.  This  year  the  epidemic  seems  to  be  universal ;  the 
germ  is  everywhere  ;  and  if  a  remedy  is  not  immediately  applied,  the  crops 
will  be  affected  next  year,  and  then  it  will  become  more  difficult  to  extirpate 
the  evil. 

First,  when  the  potato  haulm  is  infected  with  the  disease,  mow  it  down^ 
and  immediately  burn  it.  Second,  act  in  the  same  way  in  potato  fields 
that  seem  to  have  escaped  the  infection  ;  for,  though  they  may  appear  so  to 
the  eye,  yet  they  may  not  have  escaped  the  disease.  Third,  the  potatoes 
diseased  ought  also  to  be  burnt.  Fourth,  the  seed  for  the  next  year  ought  to 
be  steeped,  like  corn,  <fcc.,  with  lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  common  salt,- 
diluted  in  water,  in  order  to  kill  the  fungus,  if  any,  on  the  potato.  Fifth, 
the  potato  fields  ought  to  be  next  year  as  far  off  as  possible  from  those  of 
this  year.  Sixth,  a  mixture  of  Jime,  common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
to  be  powdered  on  the  potato  fields  infected ;  this  mixture  having  the  power 
of  destroying  fhe  poison  left  in  the  ground  by  the  infected  plants.  For 
my  part,  i  still  hold  to  the  opinion  by  me  emitted— and  I  have  seen  nothing: 
as  yet  to  make  me  alter  it— that  the  disease,  in  the  first  place,  has  taken  its 
origin  by  the  dampness  and  cold  air  which  has  been  so  prevalent  during 
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the  summer  season.  Since  the  warm  weather  has  set  in,  (about  three 
weeks,)  the  disease  seems  to  have  made  but  httle  progress;  the  tuber  has 
been  but  partially  affected,  and,  though  swelling  but  little,  seems  to  be  sound 
and  good.    Nevertheless,  the  crop  is  a  failure ;  averaa:ing  about  half  a  crop. 

RlCHx\RD  GIFFORD. 
St.  Peter's,  Jersey. 


Important  to  potato  growers. — My  atientio'n  has  been  given  to  the  disease 
which  has  shown  itself  so  extensively  amongst  growing  potatoes.  I  find, 
in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  epidermis  of  the  stalk,  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  is  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay,  often  disintegrated,  and 
completely  rotten.  The  leaves  and  branches  accord  with  the  state  of  that 
part  below  the  ground.  . 

The  tuber  beneath  the  outer  skin  is  first  spotted  brown,  (like  a  bruised 
apple ;)  these  spots  extend  and  penetrate  towards  the  centre,  quite  chang< 
ing  the  nature  of  the  potato.  Those  near  the  surface  are  most  injured. 
In  some  cases  the  lowest  on  the  root  are  not  at  all  affected,  while  the 
upper  ones  are  useless.  I  should  therefore  expect  that  the  longer  the  crop 
remains  in  the  ground  the  greater  the  injury  will  be. 

It  seems,  from  the  microscopic  appearances,  that  the  starch  escapes  injury 
for  a  long  time  after  the  skin  and  cellular  parts  are  gone  ;  and,  as  the  whole^ 
of  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  potato  reside  in  the  starch,  I  should  re- 
commend that,  wherever  the  disease  has  shown  itself  to  any  extent,  the 
crop  should  be  dug  whether  ripe  or  not,  and  the  starch  extracted  by  the 
following  simple  process  :  After  washing  the  roots,  let  them  be  rasped  fine 
and  thrown  into  a  large  tub  or  other  vessel ;  pour  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  and  well  agitate  and  rub  the  pulp  with  the  hands ;  all  the  starch 
or  fecula  will,  from  its  great  weight,  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  skin  and 
fibrous  matter  will  be  carried  away  by  the  water ;  wash  the  starch  witb 
one  or  two  more  waters,  allowing  it  to  fall  after  each  washing;  spread  it 
upon  cloths  in  a  warm  room,  to  dry.  In  this  way  about  20  pounds  or  21 
pounds  will  be  obtained  from  every  100  pounds  of  potatoes  ;  and  it 
contains  as  much  nourishment  as  the  original  roots.  It  will  keep  any 
length  of  time,  and  might  be  used  with  flour  to  make  bread,  pies,  pudding, 
(fee,  as  well  as  farinaceous  spoon  meal  This  is  much  better  than  throwing 
away  the  diseased  roots  ;  and  will  furnish  food  for  tens  of  thousands  who 
might  otherwise  want  it. 

WILLIAM  HERA  PAT  B. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricullural  Gazette,  Sept.  20,  lSi5, 

The  attention  of  everybody  is  so  absorbed  by  the  pota'o  murraiuj  that 
we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  towards  the  public  if  we  did  not  con- 
tinue to  advert  to  the  melancholy  subject.  Not  that  we  have  much  to  add, 
either  by  way  of  advice  or  consolation  ;  for  the  topics  connected  with  the 
disease  have  all  been  already  touched  upon,  more  or  less  amply,  by  our- 
selves or  our  correspondents  :  and  every  week's  experience  satisfies  us  that 
there  is  little,  if  anythingj  to'  modify  in  the  opinions  we  have  ourselves 
already  expressed. 
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The  mischief  is  undoubtedly  extensive  lo  a  most  alarming  degree.  If  we 
estimate  the  amount  of  loss  at  five  sixths,  we  shall  hardly  exceed  the  fact. 
In  many  places  tlie  crop  is  hardly  worth  digging  ;  in  others  it  is  totally  pu- 
trid ;  in  many  more,  it  seems  to  be  spreading  fast ;  and,  as  we  mentioned 
last  week,  it  has  certainly  broken  out  in  Ireland. 

"  All  my  potatoes."  says  a  correspondent  near  Dublin,  "  as  v/ell  as  those 
of  the  poor  people  here,  are  destroyed  by  murrain.  Two  days  ago  twelve 
acres  were  still  safe  ;  they  are  now  gone." 

Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are  in  the  same  state  as  England.  A 
dysentery,  which  has  already  appeared  at  Erfurt,  is  said, -by  the  Gazette 
de  Cologne^  to-  be  traceable  to  the  use  of  bad  potatoes.  The  Belgium  pa- 
pers speak  of  cholera  at  Ghent,  produced  in  the  same  way.  Poland,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  journals,  is  so  threatened  by  famine  that  the  Prussian 
authorities,  on  the  frontiers,  have  been  obliged  to  take  precautionary  mea- 
sures for  keeping  the  starving  population  outof  the  Prussian  territory  ;  and 
filially,  the  authorities  of  some  districts  in  France  and  Germany  have 
either  prohibited,  or  threatened  to  prohibit,  the  exportation  of  potatoes,  lest 
there  should  be  no  seed  for  another  year. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  case.  It  is  useless  now  to  speculate  on  the  first 
cause  of  this  murrain.  Our  original  opinion  was,  v/e  believe,  correct — 
at  least  we  have  not  at  present  seen  anything  to  shake  our  confidence  in 
it;  and  we  find  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Professor  Morren,  the 
universal  opinion  among  Belgian  cultivators  is  the  same  as  ours,  except 
wiien  meteors,  electricity,  and  other  unknown  forces  are  appealed  to.  It 
is  true  that  a  minute  fungus  has  made  matters  infinitely  worse  ;  but  that 
is,  we  quite  believe,  a  secondary  cause. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  question  may,  however,  be  very 
well  deferred^  What  we  have  now  to  look  to  is  an  immediate  remedy  for 
th«  evil. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  we  have  pointed  to  dryness  as  the  first  means 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  this  disease.  We  even  ventured  to  suggest  kiln- 
drying,  where  means  are  at  hand  to  employ  it.  We  now  learn  from  the 
Belgium  Moniteur  that  a  Dr.  Yarlez,  of  Brussels,  has  proved  experiment- 
ally the  efficacy  of  this  process.  The  following  is  his  account  of  his  man- 
ner of  proceeding: 

"  I  caused  an  oven  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  something  less  than 
18Q^  Fahrenheit.  I  placed  in  it  diseased  potatoes,  both  whole  and  cut,  in 
orider  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  exact  comparison  between  the  parts  baked  and 
those  not  exposed  to  heat. 

*' After  having  been  exposed  to  this  temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  a  co- 
pious blackish  matter  oozed  outof  the  potatoes,  and  they  emitted  a  nauseous 
fetid  smell.  The  corrupted  matter  came  out,  and  when  the  potatoes  were 
not  too  much  diseased  they  became  white  again,  and  nothing  remained  of 
the  rot  except  a  slight  brownish  layer  adhering  to  the  skin,  and  easily  re- 
moved by  peeling.  This  layer  is  compact,  and  will  permit  nothing  to  pass 
through  it  into  the  interior.  It  loses,  moreover,  all  power  of  injuring  the 
sound  parts  that  remain.  As  soon  as  potatoes  are  quite  dry  on  the  surfjice 
they  may  be  removed  from  the  oven.  I  found  from  18  to  22  minutes  long 
enough,  when  the  temperature  was  such  as  I  have  described." 

We  are  unable  to  say  how  long  potatoes  thus  treated  may  be  kept  ;  but 
we  imagine  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  that  head,  if  ihey  are  stored 
away  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 
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The  qaestion  is,  how  far  the  cost  will  render  the  process  of  practical 
value. 

Others  recommend  a  steep  of  some  kind  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  mis- 
chief. This,  if  it  will  produce  the  effect,  is  the  simplest  process  ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  positive  result  having  been  obtained  by  it.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  no  great  expectation  of  advantage  from  it.  The  mould 
fungus,  which  is  now  working  so  rtinch  havoc  upon  a  debilitated  constitu- 
tion, buries  its  spawn  in  the  tubers,  far,  we  fear,  beyond  the  reach  of  steeps  ; 
and,  as  to  its  seeds,  why,  they  are  finer  than  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  and 
will  insinuate  themselves  everywhere.  We  shall,  however,  be  much  obliged 
to  any  one  who  has  tried  any  of  the  plans  that  have  been  proposed,  for  some 
account  of  the  result.  Mr.  Prideaux  has  recommended  chloride  of  lime 
and  salt.  Professor  Morren  also  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of  salt 
as  a  means  of  lepelling  the  disease-  He  recommends  the  tubers  to  be  plunged 
in  a  steep  composed  of  54  lbs,  of  lime,  J  lb.  sulphate  of  copper,  7  lbs.  of 
salt,  and  about  25  gallons  of  water.  But,  if  the  potatoes  are  to  be  eaten, 
the  sulphate  of  copper  must  be  left  out  ;  in  fact,  he  recommends  the  steep 
for  seed-potatoes  only.  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
supposed  action  of  salt,  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  another  column 
will  be  found  a  letter  from  a  known  correspondent,  signing  himself  ''  Am- 
bulator," who  speaks  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  potato  crops  on  the  coast 
of  Somersetshire,  although  the  murrain  has  committed  its  usual  havoc  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  sea  influence.  We  also  read  iri  a  Belgian  newspaper 
the  following  statement: 

"A  person  who  has  been  travelling  through  Belgium,  and  especially  the 
two  Flanders,  has  remarked  that  on  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  air  is  impreg- 
nated with  saline  particles,  the  potatoes  are  sound  and  perfectly  healthy; 
but  elsewhere,  more  inland,  the  epidemic  is  raging,  and  the  potatoes  become 
more  and  more  rotten. every  day." 

Are  these  coincidences,  or  do  they  indicate  any  prelecting  influence  oh 
the  part  of  salt  ?  The  question  is  wofth  consideration.  Has  any  one  used 
salt  in  planting  potatoes  ?  and,  if  so,  with  what  effect  ? 

We  find,  however,  that  public  opinion  is  turned  more  to  the  extractioh 
and  preservation  of  the  flour  which  lies  in  the  potato,  and  which  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  its  nutritive  quality,  than  to  any  processes  for  saving 
the  tubers  by  heat  or  steeps,  the  first  of  which  is  expensive  and  the  last  un- 
certain. It  is  a  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  mould  fungus,  or 
the  progress  of  putrefaction,  the  internal  flour  is  as  yet  uninjured,  and  that 
it  is  practicable  to  extract  it  by  very  simple  and  cheap  processes.  This 
course  is  recommended  by  the  members  of  the  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  as 
will  be  seen  from  their  resolbitions,  printed  in  another  column  ;  and  we  have 
received  both  from  Mr.  Berkley  and  Professor  Henslow  excellent  samples  of 
fine  potato  flour,  extracted  from  the  decayed  potatoes.  The  latter  gentleman 
found,  that  while  half  a  bushel  of  sound  potatoes  yielded  4  lbs.  10  ounces  of 
flour,  the  same  quantity  of  diseased  and  decaying  tubers  furnished  3  lbs.  1 
ounce.  We  have  also  received  from  a  farmer  at  Hadleigh  some  good  bread 
made  by  a  laborer's  wife  from  gleaned  corn,  and  rather  more  than  half  po- 
tato flour,  roughly  prepared  from  very  bad  potatoes,  and  some  sponge  cake, 
w^orthy  of  Gunter,  made  exclusively  of  such  flour,  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  the 
mistress  of  Hadleigh  workhouse.  In  fact,  the  laborers'  wives  in  Suffolk 
are  setting:  in  good  earnest  about  the  extraction  of  flour. 

This  beij^g  so,  we  think  it  important  to  direct  particular  attention  to  thi^ 
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practical  point;  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  we  print  the  following  valuable 
observations  of  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  who  is  directing  his  attention  to  the 
chemical  facts  connected  with  the  murrain  : 

Attention  is  now  generally  being  drawn  to  the  manufacture  of  potato 
flour,  with  a  view  to  save  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  useful  matter  of  the 
crop,  instead  of  losing  the  whole,  which  appears  to  be  the  inevitable  result 
if  those  tubers  which  are  affected  with  the  rot  are  left  in  the  ground  to 
ripen,  or  even  stored  up  v/iih  others  which  are  sound.  The  putrid  matter 
which  has  been  formed  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  chiefly  in  the  under- 
ground stem  and  roots,  having  been  circulated  through  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
has  induced  decay  or  putrecicence  sometimes  in  the  stem,  sometimes  in  the 
leaves,  and  sometimes  in  the  tubers.  The  putrid  matter,  or  ferment^  as  it 
may  be  termed,  contains  nitrogen  :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  gluten  and  albumen  of 
the  plant  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  and  wherever  it  has  caused  decay, 
it  has  done  so  by  causing  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  that  part  of  the  plant 
to  enter  into  a  similar  state  of  decomposition.  The  next  substance  which 
begins  to  change  is  the  cellular  tissue,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
putrid  azotised  matter,  putrifies  also  ;  and  lastly,  the  granules  of  flour  un- 
dergo the  same  change.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrest  this  effect  in  the 
tubers ;  for,  when  once  commenced,  it  proceeds  rapidly  and  with  increased 
power,  not  only  causing  the  whole  of  the  tuber  itself  to  decay,  but  also 
spreading  to  the  surounding  ones,  the  putrefying  juice  being  fully  able  to 
develope  putrescence  in  sound  tubers. 

The  value  of  potatoes  as  food  depends  on  the  flour  and  azotised  matter 
which  they  contain  :  in  the  diseased  tubers,  the  latter  is  already  destroyed  ; 
the  former,  however,  remains  sound,  and  therefore,  by  proper  means,  may 
be  separated  from  the  other  substances,  which  are  already  destroyed,  as  con- 
stituents of  food. 

Water  is  essential  to  this  species  of  decay,  which  would  not  proceed  so 
rapidly  if  the  potatoes  of  this  year  did  not  contain  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  water;  hence  the  decay  may  be  checked,  or  altogether  arrested, 
by  drying  the  tubers  :  this  prevents  the  further  spread  of  putrefaction,  but 
it  does  not  at  all  remedy  the  mischief  already  done. 

The  best  plan,  at  present,  appears  to  be  that  of  separating  the  flour  from 
the  fibre,  &c.,  of  the  diseased  tubers.  Those  potatoes  the  haulm  of  which 
is  already  dead  should  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  partially  dried  by  exposure 
to  (he  air;  this  will  check  the  progress  of-  decay,  and  not  interfere  with 
the  subsequent  extraction  of  the  flour.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  process  requisite  for  this  purpose  : 

"  The  tubers  must  be  washed,  and  then  grated  or  reduced  toa  pulp.  Ma- 
chines for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  agricultural  machine  makers, 
which  will  save  a  good  deal  of  time  when  any  quantity  of  potatoes  is  to  be 
operated  upon. 

*'The  pulp,  as  it  falls  from  the  grater,  should  be  collected  in  a  canvass 
bag,  as  then  the  juice,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  azotised 
matter,  will  drain  away  from  the  flour  and  fibrous  portion  of  the  tuber. 
The  pulp  must  then  be  washed  :  this  may  be  done  on  a  sieve,  or  in  a  coarse 
canvas  bag;  the  pulp  being  well  stirred,  whilst  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
suffered  to  run  through  it  into  a  tub  or  other  convenient  vessel  placed 
beneath. 

"  The  water  comes  through  juilky,  carrying  with  it  the  flour,  and  leaving 
in  the  sieve  or  bag  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  tubers,  which  may  probably 
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be  used  with  advantage  in  feeding  pigs ;  but,  as  this  is  a  matter  perhaps 
open  to  doubt,  it  should  be  given  with  caution  at  first.  The  floury  water, 
after  standing  about  ten  minutes,  is  to  be  poured  off,  when  there  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  stood  a  quantity  of  impure 
flour  ;  this  must  be  washed  by  stirring  it  up  again  with  a  quantity  of  fresh 
water,  and  then  allowed  to  settle ;  the  lower  part  of  the  flour  will  then  be 
found  to  be  pure  and  white,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  dark  colored,  and  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  decayed  fibre  ;  this  should  be  separated  from  the  clean 
flour,  which  is  to  be  drained  and  placed  to  dry  in  a  warm  room,  but  not 
dried  by  artificial  application  to  fire,  which,  if  incautiously  used,  would 
be  very  likely  to  spoil  it  by  converting  it  into  gum.  By  this  process,  good 
flour  may  be  obtained  from  potatoes  which  are  brown  and  perfectly  unfit  for 
any  other  use;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  decayed  fibre  from  the 
flour  in  these  tubers,  it  will  be  as  well  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  those 
which  are  quite  rotten  from  those  which  are  but  slightly  tainted,  before 
grating. 

''The  quantity  of  flour  in  different  kinds  of  potatoes  varies  considerably: 
on  an  average,  a  cwt.  yields  about  18  pounds  of  good  starch ;  but  sonie 
kinds  yield  considerably  less.  Th«  quantity  of  flour  in  potatoes  this  year 
appears  rather  less  than  usual ;  but  this  is  occasioned  by  their  containing, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  water.  The  aver- 
age proportion  of  water  irr  good  potatoes  is  about  80  pounds  per  cwt. 

<'  The  great  advantages  of  proceeding  thus  with  the  diseased  potatoes  are, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  process  is  certain  to  succeed ;  and, in  the  second,  that 
it  costs  nothing  beyond  a  little  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  such  an  ap- 
paratus as  every  cottager  must  have,  except  a  bread  rasp  ;  and  for  that  an  old 
coarse  file,  or  even  a  brickbat,  or  any  thing  else  having  a  rough  and  hard  sub- 
stance, may  be  substituted  ;  or  the  potatoes  may  be  crushed  by  a  heavy  in- 
strument. The  arm  of  an  old  shirt,  or  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  worn  out  can- 
vas trowsers,  or  a  piece  of  an  old  flannel  petticoat,  will  make  strainers,  fine 
or  coarse,  according  to  what  is  wanted,  and  no  fuel  is  required  to  dry  the 
material.  All  that  the  laborers  have  to  attend  to  is  not  to  allow  the  water 
and  starch  to  stand  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  It  is  true  that  all 
the  azotised  matter  will  thus  be  lost,  but  what  is  saved  will  have  considera-* 
ble  value  ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  the  extraction  of  the  flour^ 
which,  where  cottagers  are  concerned,  will  be  best  effected  by  the  first  of 
the  Hadleigh  processes. 

'*  There  is  an  additional  point  on  which  a  word  of  advice  might  be  given. 
Professor  Morren  recommends  that  the  haulm  should  be  removed  and 
burnt,  whenever  it  is  quite  withered.  The  practice  of  cutting  it  off  and 
raking  it  in  heaps  has  been  followed  by  many  persons  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  there  maybe  some  advan- 
tage in  doing  so.  This,  at  least,  is  certain — that  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
leaving  decayed  haulm  on  the  field.  We  do  not,  however,  attach  much  im- 
portance to  tfie  burning  ;  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  is  all. 

^'  Nor  would  we  advise  the  haulm  to  be  removed  unless  it  is  very  bad  ;  be- 
cause, as  long  as  it  is  ^reen  and  healthy,  it  has  a  daily  tendency  to  ripen 
the  tubers,  and  thus  to  keep  off  the  evil.  If,  however,  the  leaves  are  yellow, 
we  should  take  up  the  crop." 

The  above  was  all  in  type,  when  we  received  the  following  very  inipor- 
lant  communication  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkley  : 

^*  I  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Montagne  specinr>ens  of  a  very  curious 
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parasite,  which  occurs  in  the  intercellular  passages  of  potatoes  during  the 
process  of  germination,  or  just  as  it  is  completed.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
course  of  some  experiments  by  Dr.  Rayer,  chief  physician  of  the  Hospital 
de  la  Charite,  at  Paris,  who  has  been  paying  great  attention  to  the  disease 
with  which  potatoes  are  notv  affected,  and  who  purposes  to  publish  an 
account  of  his  observations,  which  1  am  assured  are  most  interesting. 
Amongst  other  points,  he  finds  that  though  the  grains  of  fecula  which  are 
found  in  the  cells  of  the  diseased  potatoes  are  not  injured,  they  gradually 
diminish  in  number,  as  in  the  germJnating  sets,  till  in  some  cases  all  are 
completely  absorbed.  It  will  be  important,  then,  to  convert  the  diseased 
tubers  into  flour  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

"  Dr.  Montague  oonsiders  the  parasite  above  mentioned  to  belong  to  a  new- 
genus,  allied  to  sepedonium  and  asterophora.  He  has  given  the  little  mould 
the  name  of  arlotrogus  hydnosporus. 

'•  Those  who  have  had  access  to  the  late  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute,  will  find  some  interesting  matter  respecting  the  potato  murrain." 

'  The  importance  of  this  communication  consists  in  its  revealing  the  factj 
that  the  flour  itself  disappears,  though  not  undergoing  decay.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  first  consequence  that  those    who  mean  to  operate  upon  their 

decaying  crops  should  do  so  without  a  day's  delay. — [Editorial] 

* 


DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  the  potato  blight  is  makmg 
rapid  progress. 

•  Patches  which  were  perfectly  green  a  week  ago,  are  now  blackened  as 
if  by  frost.  In  every  case  I  find  the  Botrytis  infestans  preceding  the  work 
of  destruction.  It  appears  while  the  leaves  are  yet  green,  or  yellowish 
green,  and  the  parts  attached  soon  become  brown  and  withered. 

The  appearances  exhibited  by  some  smooth  ash -top  potatoes  in  my  gar- 
den convinces  me  that  the  spots  upon  the  tubers  arise  from  the  attack  of 
the  mould,  and  that  the  mould  is  not  an  after  organization.  The  spots  form 
the  most  distinct  concentric  circles,  disposed  in  one  or  sometimes  two  sys- 
tems, exactly  as  in  Oidium  fructigeoum,  as  figured  by  Ehrenberg,  in  his 
Mycetogenesis,  and  as  it  may  be  seen  almost  every  autumn  on  fallen  pears 
and  apples.  In  reexamining  specimens  in  which  there  was  no  external 
appearance  of  mould,  1  found  the  spawn  very  evident  in  the  diseased  cells  ; 
but,  as  I  before  observed,  the  grains  of  starch  sound  and  unaffected.  Some 
of  the  cells  contained  little  cubical  colorless  or  brownish  crystals,  which 
I  had  not  previously  met  with.  If  the  infected  tubers  are  shut  up  for  a  day 
in  a  tin  box,  the  mould  appears  externally  in  little  white  patches,  and  soon 
fructifies. 

The  grains  of  starch  being  perfect,  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  tubers  would  produce  good  potato  flour.  1  accordingly 
chose  six  highly  infected  tubers,  of  a  moderate  size,  some  of  which  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  spawn,  and  others  partially  decomposed,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  they  yielded  about  an  ounce  of  flour,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  sample.  You  will  perceive  that  it  is  veri/  slightly  discolored, 
i)Ut  otherwise  it  is  apparently  of  good  quality ;  and  1  doubt  not  that,  if 
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made  on  a  large  scale,  very  pure  fecnla  might  be  obtained.     My  specimen,, 
indeed,  would  have  been  of  a  purer  white,  but  for  a  little  accident. 

M.  J.  B. 
KiNG^s  Cliff. 


1  remarked  that  whenever  the  crops  were  fully  exposed  to  the  influence" 
oif  the  sea  breeze,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
shore,  (facing  north,  northwest,  and  northeast,)  they  were  altogether  free 
from  any  appearance  of  the  disease.  '  An  interesting  question  may  arise  from 
this,  as  to  what  the  effect  of  a  saline  atmosphere  may  be  in  preventing  the- 
attacks  of  the  fungus. 

AMBULATOR. 


Is  it  not  probable  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  arose  from  the 
poisonous  matter  belonging  to  the  fungus  mould  being  rapidly  thrown  back 
into  the  plant  in  the  cold  weather  in  the  early  part  of  June,  following,  as 
it  did  rapidly,  the  excessive  heat  of  a  few  days  previous?  On  the  i2tbj 
13th,  and  14th  of  June  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  marked  77°  ;  in  the 
sun,  95^  ;  and  on  the  IStlt  it  was  as  low  as  47°  ;  the  average  temperature 
being  69°  on  the  first  three  days,  with  bright  sunshine,  and  no  more  than 
57*^  on  the  18th  and  19ih,  with  cloudy  weather.  All  the  potatoes  examined 
present  a  similar  appearance,  and  first  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  disease 
where  the  tuber  is  attached  to  the  fibre  ;  it  thence  gradually  appears  round 
the  rim,  through  a  vein,  whence  it  rapidly  spreads  through  the  whole 
potato. 

W.  W.  CHILDERS. 

St.  Hellier. 


Oil  my  attention  being  first  drawn  to  this  disease,  I  took  up  a  few  pota- 
toes which  were  juft  beginning  to  spot,  and  1  must  add,  that  in  some  places 
the  blackness  in  the  stem  had  just  commenced  ;  these  looked,  to  all  appear- 
ance, perfectly  sound,  but  having  been  compelled  to  sort  them  over,  (within 
a  fortnight  of  their  removal  from  the  ground,)  about  10  per  cent,  were  found 
decayed,  with  the  usual  symptoms. 

I  have  examined  several  of  the  neighboring  fields,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  is,  that,  with  regard  to  sorts,  those  of  the  grossest  habit,  and, 
with  regard  to  land,  that  which  is  richest  and  oldest  tilled,  are  the  most  un- 
fortunate under  the  attacks  of  this  pest. 

On  very  poor  soils,  the  disease  would  appear  to  merge  itself  finally  into  a 
sort  of  desiccation  ;  the  stems  which  on  gross  soils  become  pulpy,  on 
weak  and  poor  upland  soils  appear  to  wither  and  dry  up. 

K.  ERRINGTON. 

OULTON. 


The  appearance  that  the  leaves  of  the  potatoes  in  this  neighborhood 
have  lately  assumed  is  so  similar  to  that  described  in  late  numbers  as  thd 
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first  stage  of  the  disease,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you  specimens  for  in- 
spection. I  have  not  seen  any  instance,  however,  in  which  the  tuber,  or 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  stalk,  has  decayed,  though  I  have  heard  ot 
some  cases  along  the  seacoast.  Do  you  consider  this  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  same  disease  that  prevails  in  the  south  of  England?  and,  if  so, 
can  any  things  be  done  to  arrest  it  in  its  present  stage  ?  VVould  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  cut  off  the  stalks,  or  would  it  be  preferable  at  once  to  dig  the  pota- 
toes, though  not  yet  ripe  ?  My  chief  reason  for  hoping  that  it  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  English  disease  is,  that  it  could  not  have  been  caused  in  this 
county  by  cold  and  wet,  having  first  appeared  about  a  week  ago,  after  a  fort- 
night of  dry  and  bright  weather.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  was  first  observed 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  instant,  which  was  a  very  hot  day,  succeeding 
a  slight  hoar  frost.     [We  fear  the  disease  is  our  English  murrain. 1 

WM.  R.  MEADS. 

KiNSALE. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

I  am  convinced  the  cold  and  rainy  weather  experienced  in  July  i« 
the  cause.  Long  before  the  haulm  showed  any  observable  sign  of  dis- 
ease, the  root  was  spotted.  On  examination,  I  found  the  stems  damaged 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  that  part  attached  to  the  old  set.  As 
the  supply  of  sap  was  thus  cut  off,  the  tops  soon  afterwards  began  to  show 
the  eflfect :  some  died  down  very  rapidly,  others  thiew  out  fresh  roots,  that 
prolonged  the  existence  of  the  stems,  which  still  retain  a  greenish  hue. 

Some  potatoes  taken  up  in  July  for  family  use  were  so  black  that  they 
were  laid  aside ;  the  crown  end  was  generally  the  worst.  1  have  since  fre- 
quently examined  these  potatoes,  and  from  their  present  appearance  I  con- 
ceive that  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  will  stay  the  disease  from  sinking 
into 4he  potatoes.  These  potatoes  soon  became  pitted,  the  diseased  parts 
fell  in,  and  became  dry  and  hard,  and  now  peel  off  with  the  skin,  show- 
ing a  sound  and  uninjured  remnant  beneath.  This  circumstance,  I  think, 
proves  excess  of  moisture,  aided  by  the  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  the  usual  exhalations,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

G.  S.  C.  BURROWS. 

-Stoke  Holy  .Cross,  Sept.  9. 


In  every  case  I  have  found  the  same  result.  The  potatoes  exposed  to 
the  air  in  any  part  are  tainted  more  or  less  by  the  rot  on  their  surface. 
Those  only  one  inch  under  ground  are  perfectly  safe.  The  haulm  of  all 
is  withered,  except  in  certain  spots  under  trees,  and  there  it  is  still  erect, 
and  the  end  leaves  still  green,  although  it  generally  withers  first  in  those 
spots  in  ordinary  seasons. 

1  should  here  observe  that  my  garden  is  on  the  north  base  of  a  hilt  600 
feet  higli  ;  that  it  is  so  much  shaded  by  trees  as  to  have,  in  the  height  of 
summer,  not  much  sun,  and  in  the  early  spring  the  sun  scarcely  touch-es  it, 
rising  very  little  above  the  hill.  Yet,  at  such  seasons,  when  ray  neighbors 
on  more  open  spots  (even  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill)  complain  of  sharp 
night  frosts,  my  garden  scarcely,  if  at  all,  suffers  ;  and  my  crops  are  geeer- 
ally  as  good  and  very  nearly  as  forward  as  theirs. 
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From  these  premises,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief to  the  potatoes  is  the  cold,  and  nothing  but  the  cold,  which  we  had  in 
July,  after  great  heats. 

The  potato  (a  native  of  Chih)  is  always  sensitive  of  cold — the  shghtest 
frost  in  spring  cutting  off  all  above  ground  ;  and  I  conclude  that  when  the 
tuber  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth  during  the  heats  of  July,  a  sudden  and 
great  diminution  of  temperature,  without  amounting  actually  to  frost,  is 
enough  to  damage  its  surface. 

We  see  the  effect  here,  in  the  corruption  of  such  tubers  as  have  grown  in 
contact  with  the  outward  air,  as  well  as  in  the  general  withering  of  the 
haulm,  while  that  which  is  protected  by  trees  overhanging  is  preserved, 
and  there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  cold  alone  is  the 
cause. 

Of  course,  in  districts  exposed  to  the  colds,  as  potato  grounds  usually 
are,  the  effect  will  be  much  more  severe ;  and  the  failures  of  the  crop  in 
Belgium,  (a  flat,  open  country,)  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  learned 
speculation,  seem  to  fall  in  with  the  theory. 

I  find  that  my  neighbors  who  have  suffered  most  plant  as  shallow  as 
possible.  I  have  my  potatoes  planted  at  six  inches  depth,  whenever  I  can 
overlook  the  gardener,  and  oblige  him  lo  comply  with  my  whim.  Your 
constant  reader, 

Bath,  Sept.  IL 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle : 

The  disease  apparently  attacks  the  plant  in  the  fibrillse  of  the  roots,  and 
where  the  root  passes  into  the  tuber  or  solid  bulb  of  the  potato.  An  inter- 
ruption having  taken  place  between  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  living 
plant,  by  the  decay  of  the  root  and  its  fibrillse,  its  stalk  quickly  drops  and 
withers,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  malady.  The  thin  outer  coat 
of  the  potato  may  now  be  perceived  roughened  and  thickened  in  one  or 
more  patches;  and  these,  when  cut  through,  show  that  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  tuber  is  altered — the  change  commencing  immediately  beneath 
the  cuticle  or  outer  skin  ;  the  pulp  is  changed  to  a  rusty  brown  color,  like 
a  bruised  apple,  in  thickness  varying  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
diwsease;  eventually  the  structure  of  the  whole  potato  is  converted  into  a 
reddish-brown,  half- rotten  looking  mass. 

When  slices  of  the  altered  structure  were  examined  through  a  microscope, 
many  of  the  cells  containing  the  farina  or  starch  were  thickened,  enlarged, 
and  emptied  apparently  of  their  contents,  the  appearance  differing  in  raeny 
respects  from  the  natural  formation  of  the  hea'lthy  tuber.  Here  and  there 
could  be  seen  small  transparent  globules  :  some  of  them,  apparently  becom- 
ing more  opaque,  and  a  few  .surrounded  with  opaque  reddish-colored  fibres, 
might  be  considered  to  belong  to  some  species  of  minute  fungus — perhaps 
the  torula,  a  species  of  which  is  found  in  the  products  of  fermented  liquors. 
This  disease,  whether  produced  by  parasitic  funs:!,  or  by  change  of  struc- 
ture, induced  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  rapidly  destroys  the  potato  af- 
fected with  it,  rendering  it  at  once  innutritions  and  unwholesome — the 
farina  of  the  pulp  being  converted  into  sugar  and  the  disease<i  fungoid- 
looking  substance. 

Saving,  as  far  as  op|X)rtunity  and  leisure  permitted,  attempted  to  describe 
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the  disease,  I  will  now  suggest  the  remedy  :  Chloride  of  lime,  or  chlorinated 
lime,  is  a  well  known  disinfecting  and  anli-putrescent  agent;  it  will  pre- 
vent insects  and  parasitic  fungi  attacking  seeds  and  plants  ;  this  remedy  is  a 
safe  one,  and  free  from  poisonous  effects,  not  being  injurious  to  vegetable 
growth  when  properly  diluted  and  judiciously  applied.  Therefore,  to  this 
active  agent  would  I -advise  all  those  who  wish  either  to  prevent  the  rava- 
ges of  the  disease,  or  to  check  it  before  thoroughly  developed  in  the  plant, 
to  have  immediate  recourse.  The  mode  of  applying  it  may  be  as  follows  : 
Mix  one  ounce  of  the  pov^der  of  chloride  lime  wiih  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
well  sprinkle  the  solution  over  the  rows  of  the  potato  crops.  1  would  also 
recommend  the  same  solution  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  recently  dwg  pota- 
toes, but  they  must  afterwards  be  dried  before  laying  them  up  in  store.  A 
very  small  portion  of  the  powdered  chloride  lime  might  be  mixed  with  the 
i&aup  or  gravel  laid  over  the  floor  of  the  potato  bury  or  cellar. 

I  beg  leave  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  HXCKES,  M  H,  C.  S. 

Gloucester,  <S'e/?t  11, 1845. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  in  this  day's  Times  a  letter 
from  W.  Herapath,  esq.,  the  celebrated  professor  of  chemistry  at  Bristol, 
whose  views  in  a  great  measure  coincide  with  mine:  he  wisely  advises  the 
potato  crop  to  be  immediately  gathered,  the  diseased  tubers  grated  and  pre- 
pared by  washing  in  water,  and  the  farina  of  the  pulp,  or  potato  starch, 
which  is  nearly  a^  nutritious  as  arrow-root,  may  then  be  preserved  for  fu- 
ture use. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE,  AND  ITS  ANTIDOTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express : 

The  manufacture  of  farina  by  the  farmers  has  been  recommended  at 
present  only  as  a  "dernier  resort ;''  but  I  would  wish  to  show  that  it  is 
a  measure  which  should  be  adopted  by  all  farmers  who  grow  potatoes— not 
alone  as  a  protection  from  the  rot  of  the  present  year,  but  from  the  loss 
which  always  ensues  from  storing  large  quantities. 

In  addition  to  the  general  amount  oi  loss  by  decay,  another  deterioration 
takes  place,  not  generally  known — nstmely, /o55  hy  vegetation.  From  the 
moment  that  that  commences  in  the  potato,  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
declines  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  found  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of 
potatoes,  from  the  same  crop,  vary  from  15  to  21)  per  cent,  within  a  moalk 
in  spring ;  in  fact,  the  potato,  which,  if  manufactured  during  winter,  will 
yield  one-fifth  of  pure  farina,  (possessing  every  property  of  the  best  arrow- 
root,) will  not  give  more  than  a  tenth  if  held  over  till.  May  or  June;  and 
the  loss  is  equal  to  the  farmer,  whether  he  consumes  or  sells,  /or,  in 'pro- 
portion as  the  vegetation  proceeds^  weight  diminishes. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  the  true  nutriment  of  the' 
potato   exists   in  the  farinaceous  particles,  their  preservation  at  the  pe- 
riod they  are  most  abundant  should  be  the  object  of  the  farmer ;  the  more 
particularly,  as,  thus  preserved,  fiirina  becomes  food  for  all  classes  of  animals. 

For  man,  its  benefits  are  most  varied.  Used,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fifth 
or  fourth,  with  wheaten  flour,  it  produces  a  much  better  and  more  whole- 
some bread  than  from  wheat  alone.     For  pastry,  in  the  same  or  greater  pro- 
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portions,  it  is  infinitely  preferable  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  flour  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  it  is  in  every  way  better  and  more  nutritious.  When 
once  properly  dried,  it  possesses  the  invaluable  property  of  absolute  resist- 
ance to  damp  or  mould;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  sea  biscuit,  made  in 
the  proportions  named,  returned,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years  in  the  tropics, 
perfectly  free  from  weevil.  In  short,  for  household  use  it  possesses  the 
most  singular  advantages,  (amongst  others,  being  really  a  better  ^^^arc^  than 
wheaten,)  and  is  sold  now  in  large  quantities,  under  the  designation  of 
"  patent  soluble  starch,^* 

For  cattle  (particularly  for  rearing  calves)  its  value  is  also  very  great; 
and,  mixed  with  any  coarse  stuffs,  it  gives  the  most  abundant  advantages. 
In  addition,  the  pulp  or  fibre  of  the  potato,  which  should  also  be  saved  and 
dried  as  well  as  the  farina,  is  an  admirable  food  for  pigs  ;  resembling  more, 
in  its  effects,  barley  feeding  than  any  thing  else,  and  producing  a  very 
white  meat,  with  a  transparent  fat. 

But,  before  t  conclude  what,  as  I  fear,  is  already  too  long  a  letter,  I  must 
add,  that  even  the  smallest  potato  in  the  crop  will  yield  its  quota  of  farina, 
while,  if  sold,  it  brings  but  a  third,  perhaps,  in  price  ;  and  thus  another  ad- 
vantage  accrues,  by  enabling  all  inferior  sized  potatoes  to  be  manufactured, 
while  only  the  best  ones  are  kept  for  household  use. 

T  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JASPER  W.  ROGERS. 

Dublin,  Sept.  26. 


From  ihe  Mark  Lane  Express,  September  22. 
THE  POTATO  CROP. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  on  Friday,  September  13, 
the  lamentable  failure  of  the  potato  crop  formed  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion.  In  the  hope  of  allaying  the  alarm  which  prevails  in  the  neighbor- 
Hood  respecting  the  use  of  potatoes  that  have  become  partially  injured,  and 
also  of  suggesting  a  method  by  which  a  large  amount  of  wholesome  food 
may  be  saved  from  such  as  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away  or  given  to 
pigs,  it  was  resolved  that  a  statement  should  be  circulated,  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  club  on  these  subjects. 

I.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  that  the  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  the  sea- 
son having  been  unsuited  to  fully  perfecting  the  tubers  of  most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  the  potato. 

II.  Wherever  the  leaves  and  stems  are  dead,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  up  the 
c;rop  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  select  the  best  tubers  (to  be  kept  apart 
from  the  rest)  for  seed  potatoes.  It  is  probable  there  will  be  a  great  scarc- 
ity, when  sets  will,  be  wanted,  unless  precautions  are  pretty  generally 
adopted  for  saving  the  best. 

III.  The  potatoes  thus  separated  for  sets  should  be  preserved  with  more 
care  than  usual.  They  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  examined  at 
ipiervals  to  see  whether  any  of  them  are  beginning  to  decay,  and  all  such 
should  be  immediately  removed. 

lY.  The  spotted  and  decaying  potatoes  should  be  carefully  picked  out 
from  among  such  as  are  to  be  preserved  in  store  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

V.  As  there  is  great  danger  from  a  single  decaying  potato  being  left  in 
contact  with  others  in  the  same  heap,  lest  it  should  tend  to  rot  all  around  it, 
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care  must  be  taken  to  stack  the  store  potatoes  in  layers,  with  sand  or  dry 
earth  between  them,  and  so  that  each  potato  may  be  prevented  from  touch- 
ing its  neighbors.  A  trench  might  be  advantageously  dug  around  the  store  ; 
and  if  ttie  whole  were  thatched,  it  would  tend  to  keep  them  very  dry.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  delay  the  operation  of  clamping  as  long  as  possible,  to 
allow  the  potatoes  to  dry  the  more  thoroughly. 

YI.  The  progress  of  decay  in  the  spotted  potatoes  may  be  stopped  (at 
least  for  some  time)  by  exposing  them  in  dry  situations  to  the  light,  but 
their  decay  will  proceed  if  they  are  placed  in  the  dark,  or  on  moist  ground. 

VII.  If  the  decaying  parts  are  pared  off,  or  cut  out,  the  rest  of  the  potato* 
is  perfectly  wholesome.  Many  idle  rumours  have  prevailed  to  the  con- 
trary, which  are  unworthy  of  credit. 

VIII.  If  the  decaying  potatoes  have  not  passed  to  a  state  of  putridity,, 
they  may  be  safely  given  to  pigs;  but  they  would  be  improved  by  being 
scalded,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt. 

IX.  It  seems  to  be  a  providential  arrangement  that,  as  yet,  the  really  nu- 
tritive portion  of  the  potato  is  very  little  injured,  even  in  those  tubers  which 
have  become  partially  decayed,  and  appear  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  food. 
The  nutritious  portion  of  the  potato  consists  of  delicate  white  grains  of 
starch  like  matter,  which  are  enclosed  in  little  cells.  When  the  cells  are 
broken,  the  grains  fall  out,  and,  collecting  together,  form  a  beautifully  white 
flour.  It  is  very  easy  to  separate  this  fiour  from  the  rest  of  the  substance 
of  the  potato;  and  if  a  few  persons  in  different  villages  would  undertake 
to  make  the  method  generally  known  among  the  poor,  a  vast  amount  of 
wholesome  food  may  yet  be  secured  to  them,  which  otherwise  they  will 
suffer  to  perish.  From  an  experiment  that  has  been  tried  during  the  past 
week,  it  appears  that  where  12  lbs.  of  fiour  can  be  extracted  from  a  bushel 
of  sound  potatoes,  8  lbs,  can  be  procured  from  such  as  have  become  so  far 
decayed  as  to  be  useless  as  an  article  of  food. 

X.  To  obtain  the  flour  separate  from  the  decaying  cells,*  the  potato  should 
be  first  very  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  dirt  remains  upon. 
them.  They  should  then  be  finely  grated  with  a  bread  grater  into  a  tub 
of  water,  and  the  pulp  well  stirred  about  to  separate  the  particles  of  starch, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  their  cells.  The  whole  should  then  be  left  to 
settle,  and  the  heavier  particles  of  starch  will  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  lighter  skin  and  cells  will  continue  floating  in  the  water,  and  may  be 
poured  off  with  it.  The  mass  of  flour  formed  by  the  settling  of  the  parti- 
cles should  be  washed  two  or  three  times  more,  by  pouring  water  upon  it 
and  stirring  it  about,  and  again  leaving  it  to  settle  as  before.  After  the 
flour  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  washed,  it  must  be  spread  upon  a  cloth 
placed  on  aboard  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room,  to  dry,  or  it  may  be  dried 
in  the  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  removed.  It  may  then  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  and,  when  wanted,  used  like  wheat  flour  for  making  pud- 
dings, &.C.  This  process  will  be  sufficient  for  common  purposes ;  but  a 
more  perfect  method  may  be  described,  by  which  the  potato  flour  can  be 
procured  in  its  purest  state,  in  which  it  is  frequently  sold  for  arrowroot,^ 
and  by  a  variety  of  other  names,  as  a  delicate  food  for  weak  digestions,  for 
children,  and  for  the  sick. 

XL  The  more  perfect  process  for  obtaining  the  flour  in  the  form  ol 
<'  British  arrow-root,"  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Thoroughly  wash  the  potatoes. 

2.  Peel  away  the  skin,  without  cutting  off  much. 
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3.  Grate  the  peeled  potatoes  finely  into  a  pulp. 

4.  Place  the  pulp  on  a  hair  sieve,  pour  water  over  it,  stirring  il  about 
well,  till  the  water  ceases  to  pass  through  with  a  milky  appearance. 

6.  The  pulp  lefc  on  the  sieve  may  be  thrown  away,  and  the  milky  water 
put  aside  to  setUe. 

6.  When  the  particles  of  starch  have  all  ssttled,  the  water  should  be 
poured  off,  and  fresh  water  added — the  whole  stirred  up  afresh  and  allowed 
to  settle  again. 

7.  These  washings  may  be  repeated  four  or  five  times,  when  the  starch 
will  have  assumed  the  character  of  arrow-root,  and  will  have  become  white 
as  snow,  while  the  water  will  now  be  perfectly  clear. 

8.  The  prepared  flour  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  in  jars  or  casks. 

XII.  When  a  dish  of  potatoes  is  about  to  be  obtained  from  the  inside 
parts  of  such  as  are  only  partially  decayed,  instead  of  peeling  them  the 
decayed  parts  may  be  grated,  and  whatever  starch  can  be  extracted  from 
these  parts  might  be  added  to  the  boiled  potatoes.  Thus  very  little  will  be 
lost  of  the  whole  amount  of  nourishment  which  the  potatoes  would  have 
contained  if  they  had  been  quite  sound.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  keep  such  gratings  for  three  or  four  days,  till  enough  has 
been  collected  to  make  it  better  worth  while  to  complete  the  process. 

XIII.  In  times  of  scarcity,  it  may  be  useful  for  persons  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  excellent  starch-like  arrow-root  may  be  procured  from  cer- 
tain wild  plants.  In  the  Isle  of  Portland,  some  of  the  poor  are  in  the  habit 
of  preparing  it  from  the  tubers  of  the  plant  commonly  called  <' lords  and 
ladies,"  (arum  maculatum.)  The  tubers  are  well  washed  and  grated,  and 
the  pulp  treated  like  that  of  the  potato.  The  process  gets  rid  of  an  acrid 
juice  with  which  the  fresh  tuber  abounds.  This  sort  of  arrow-root  is  sold 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Weymouth  for  about  Sd.  the  pound. 

XIV.  It  was  suggested  that  local  companies  or  societies  might  be  formed 
to  buy  up  the  decaying  potatoes,  and  to  employ  some  of  the  poor  to  prepare 
the  starch,  which  could  be  sold  at  little  or  no  loss.  It  is  the  practice  in 
Scotland,  when  the  store  potatoes  are  found  to  be  frozen,  to  extract  the 
starch  from  them  in  the  manner  described. 


From  the  Bristol  Mercury,  September  20. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE- 

The  following  correspondence  has  just  taken  place  between  Lord  Port- 
man,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  William  Herapath, 
esquire,  the  eminent  analytical  chemist  of  this  city,  in  reference  to  seed 
potatoes  for  1846.  His  lordship,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  requests  that  the 
correspondence  may  be  made  public,  and  it  has  been  handed  to  us  by  Mr. 
Herapath  for  that  purpose.  The  subject  is  of  vital  importance,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  deepest  attention. 

*'  Bryanston,  September  13,  1845. 
<'  Sir  :  I  observe  in  the  newspapers  that  you  have  directed  your  attention 
to  the  potato  disease,  and  have  advised  as  to  the  use  of  the  starch,  (fee.    As 
1  am  specially  bound,  during  this  year  of  my  holding  the  office,  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  to  promote  inquiry  and 
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to  notify  observations  on  subjects  relative  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  I  (rouble 
you  with  this  letter,  and  ask  if  any  methcd  has  occurred  to  you  by  which  the 
potato  may  be  preserved  for  the  planting  of  1846?  I  have  found  that  po- 
tatQes  apparently  sound  and  free  from  the  disease,  though  in  a  field  or  gar- 
den which  has  been  partially  diseased,  have,  after  being  stored  away,  shown 
signs  of  the  disease,  and  have  rotted  off;  and  I  fear  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  the  potatoes  will  thus  perish,  and  so  continue  the  distress  of  the  poor 
into  another  season.  I  have  directed  some  potatoes  to  be  stored  in  slacked 
hme,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  preserve  them,  but  have,  of  course,  yet  had 
no  time  to  judge  of  the  effect.  1  therefore  ask  for  your  opinion,  as  one  of  our 
most  eminent  chemists,  upon  this  point,  and  would  ask  leave  to  make  known 
your  reply,  if  you  are  able  to  offer  an  opinion  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  use- 
ful. 

"I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

"  PORTxVlAN. 
"  Wm.  Herapatk,  Esq.** 

*<  Bristol,  September  17,  1845. 
"  My  Lord  :  In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  either  safe  or  prudent  to  depend  upon  the  infected 
potatoes  of  the  present  season  as  seed  for  the  next  year ;  as,  in  all  instances, 
I  have  found  the  diseased  parts  to  extend  when  the  potatoes  are  kept  in  a 
damp  situation.  1  should  therefore  expect  that  if  any  diseased  seed  was 
kept  so  dry  as  not  to  rot  before  setting  time,  yet,  upon  being  planted  and 
left  in  the  damp  soil,  the  rotting  process  v/ould  then  begin,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman  be  disappointed.  1  have  no  doubt  that  some  potatoes,  ap- 
parently sound,  have  (as  stated  by  your  lordship)  been  found  to  be  affected 
after  stowing  away ;  but  I  do  not  consider  this  to  have  been  an  origination 
of  it,  but  merely  that  which  was  unnoticed  when  dug  ha^  become  apparent 
fifter  storing.  When  a  potato  is  first  affected,  the  diseased  parts  are  scarcely 
visible ;  but  upon  keeping  it  in  a  dry  place,  the  spots  soon  become  dark, 
and  consequently  more  apparent,  but  the  spots  do  not  extend  ;  if,  however, 
the  tuber  has  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  the  spots  not  only  extend  rapidly 
over  the  surface,  but  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
completely  rotten.  As  far  as  the  slacked  lime,  which  you  have  used  in  your 
potato  stores,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  tubers  from  touching  each  other, 
or,  by  its  power  of  absorbing  water,  of  keeping  them  dry,  it  will  answer  a 
good  end ;  but  it  must  not  be  expected  to  have  any  chemical  effect  upon  the 
diseased  parts  or  their  juices.  Anything  which,  like  dry  sawdust  or  sand, 
would  prevent  contact,  would  prevent  the  propagation  from  one  tuber  to 
another ;  and  any  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  air  in 
\Krhich  the  potato  is  stored,  would  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease  in 
each  diseased  root.  Our  best  microscopists  and  cryptogamists  are  divided  in, 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  cause  of  the  calamity  is  a  fungus  or  not.  After, 
all  the  examination  I  have  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  careful  review  of  all 
the  evidence  brought  before  me  on  the  two  sides,  I  believe  that  it  is  ;  and  I 
am  daily  confirmed  in  the  opinion  originally  expressed,  that  the  only  advan- 
tageous way  of  treating  the  diseased  potatoes  is  to  obtain  from  them,  by 
rasping  and  washing,  the  starch  which  they  contain,  by  which  process  alf 
4heir  .nutriment  can  be  retained  ;  and  if  it  is  well  dried,  it  will  keep  for  any^ 
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length  of  time.  The  operations  can  be  performed  in  the  cottage  or  manu- 
factory alike,  as  no  apparatus  beyond  a  tin  rasp,  (a  nutmeg  grater)  a  tub, 
and  clean  water,  are  required ;  and  1  have  ascertained  that  however  far  the 
disease  might  have  extended,  even  if  the  root  is  rotten,  yet  the  starch  can 
be  separated,  and  in  a  state  fit  to  be  eaten,  if  it  shall  be  well  washed,  as  all  the 
bad  parts  come  away  with  the  water,  while  the  great  weight  of  the  starch 
carries  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  it  is  required  that  the  fecula  should 
have  all  the  qualities  of  the  best  foreign  arrow  root,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
wash  it  last  in  water  containing  a  littie  chlorine,  when  it  has  unrivalled 
color  and  quality  ;  and  this  1  can  speak  of  practically,  having  made  many 
tons  of  the  article.  ''^:^w^ 

"I  will  only  add,  that  an  opinion  has  been  circulated  that  the  disease  is 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  guano  as  a  manure  ;  this  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  contradicting,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  situations  where  no  guano  has  beea 
used,  anywhere  every  other  variety  of  manure  has  been  resorted  to. 
"  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

«  WILLIAM  HERAPATH. 

"To  Lord  Portman,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society. ^^ 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  29. 
STORING  AND  PRESERVING  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Exeter  Flying- Post  : 

Sir  :  As  the  hope  of  saving  the  important  potato  crop  precludeswaiting 
the  result  of  our  experiments,  t  have  again  to  oifer  suggestions  for  others 
also  to  consider,  correct,  or  improve. 

The  failure  of  the  last,  where  the  added  moisture  counteracted  the  benefit 
of  the  salts,  has  been  a  guide  to  my  present  experiments,  which  have  not 
yet  time  to  test  their  efficacy.  It  must,  however,  have  fallen  under  the  ob- 
servation of  others,  that,  of  two  parcels  of  the  same  potatoes,  whilst  one^ 
heaped  together,  will  putrefy,  the  other,  spread  out  on  a  dry  floor,  will  make 
no  progress  in  decay,  but  rather  lose  their  offensive  smell.  Hence,  without 
staying  at  present  to  discuss  the  cause  of  the  rot,  drying  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  readiest  means  of  checking  it ;  and,  accordingly,  kiln  and  oven-dry- 
ing have  been  recommended,  both  of  which  appear  to  me  quite  inadequate 
to  the  great  quantity  of  the  subject,  with  its  large  proportion  of  juice. 

Before  suggesting  another  method,  let  me  ask  whether  others  have  also 
observed  three  varieties  of  the  rot,  either  different  degrees  or  belonging  to 
different  kinds  of  potato? 

1.  The  tuber  not  much  discolored  inside  or  out,  but  having  a  pungent 
odor  when  cut,  like  putrid  horse-radish,  and  decaying  quickly ;  this  chiefly 
in  white  potatoes. 

2.  Brown  spots  or  patches  more  or  less  throughout  the  tuber,  with  little 
offensive  smell,  and  much  slower  in  progress  than  the  first ;  this  chiefly  in 
red  potatoes. 

3.  Geating,  limited  to  the  compact  outside  layer,  the  inner  side  of  which. 
is  often  marked  by  a  distinct  brown  outline,  the  heart  remaining  sound 
and  swedi ;  this  only  in  reds. 

This  division  is  not  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  classi fixation  below,  being 
drawn  from  local  and  limited  observation  ;  but,  if  found  coincident  with. 
the  appearances  in  other  places^  may  assist  in  the  selection, 
37 
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Dr.  Lindley,  (Gardeners^  Chronicle^  August  30,)  whilst  recommending 
Idln -drying  lo  such  as  have  opportunity,  seems  to  feel  its  inadequacy  gen- 
erally, and  suggests  pitting  in  dry  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  contact  and  com- 
munication by  perspiration.  But  can  we  not,  by  using  ^re-dried  earthy 
which  will  absorb  much  moisture  from  the  potato,  effect  the  double  purpose 
of  drying  and  separation  ?  With  this  view,  the  potatoes  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  or  conditions. 

1.  Apparently  sound :  to  be  pitted  in  fire-dried  earth,  entire. 

2.  Infected,  but  not  hopelessly  decaying :  to  be  cut  and  pitted  as  the  first  j: 
with  or  without  salt. 

3.  Putrescent,  unfit  for  use  or  keeping :  to  be  ground  into  starch,  without 
delay. 

A  brief  explanation  of  each  of  these  three  methods  may  be  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose. 

1.  Apparently  sound.  However  impracticable  it  may  be  to  find  oven  or 
kiln  room  for  our  potato  crop,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  fire-drying  any 
requisite  quantity  of  earth  ;  which  may  be  done  in  heaps,  in  the  field,  m 
some  of  the  methods  practised  for  clay  or  marl  burning,  only  using  small 
coke,  *'brise,"  or  cinders;  as  the  ashes  of  wood,  or  soot  from  coal,  might 
excite  vegetative  action,  and  thus  prevent  the  good  keeping  of  the  potatoes* 

Air-dried  earth  contains  much  moisture,  which  may  be  driven  off"  by  a 
heat  a  little  above  boiling  water,  leaving  the  earth  very  greedy  for  damp, 
which  it  will  suck  from  the  air,  or  from  any  juicy  substance  in  contact  with 
it;  but  if  made  red  hot,  it  loses  much  of  this  attraction  for  moisture,  and 
should  therefore  be  rather  dried  than  burnt.  The  sooner  it  is  pitted  with, 
the  potatoes,  after  cooling,  the  better,  that  it  may  have  the  less  time  to  draw 
moisture  from  the  air.  It  should,  however,  be  quite  cold,  because  potatoes- 
sprea4  ©ut  in  the  sun  are  said  to  rot  quickly.  There  should  be  eartte 
enough  to  fill  in  between  the  potatoes,  and  keep  them  in  separate  layers  ; 
and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  they  should  be  pitted  in  very  dry 
ground,  and  covered  from  the  rain. 

The  poorer  the  earth  in  humus  the  less  smell  it  will  acquire  in  fire-dry- 
ing; but  sandy  soil  is  very  little  absorbent. 

2.  Slightly  infected.  These  maybe  cut  in  halves  from  stem  to  nosCj" 
when  such  as  appear  past  hope  may  be  turned  over  to  the  third  class,  for 
starch. 

The  less  damaged  may  be  pitted,  with  the  dried  earth,  in  separate  pit^ 
from  the  sound  ones ;  when  the  earth  in  contact  with  the  cut  sides  will 
suck  out  the  diseased  sap. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  earth  for  these  might  not  be  mixed  with  some 
salt,  (say  one-sixth  or  one-eighth,)  which  would  not  only  help  to  suck  out 
the  sap,  but  would  more  or  less  enter  the  substance  of  the  potato,  and  proba- 
bly contribute  to  its  preservation.  The  salt  might  be  tried  in  a  pit  or  two^ 
only,  at  first;  and  extended  in  its  use,  afterward,  if  found  to  answer  best, 
as  the  potatoes  come  to  be  taken  out  for  sale  or  consumption. 

These  two  methods  can  be  regarded  only  as  experimental,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  potatoes  at  the  least  loss  and  expense.  The  following  is  more 
costly  and  wasteful,  but  certain  : 

3.  Those  which  are  far  gone,  even  half  rotten  and  stinking^  will  still 
make  good  sweet  potato  starch,  (see  note)  which  will  keep  for  years,  and, 
with  one-third  flour,  make  excellent  bread,  pul3dings,  or  pastry. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  more  is  required  (as  already  stated  in  the  pa- 
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pers)  than  a  grater,  a  fine  hair  sieve,  two  or  three  pans,  irays,  or  tubs,  and 
plenty  of  clean  water.  The  potatoes  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  the  very 
rotten  parts  cut  out,  and  the  clean  part  grated  into  the  sieve.  Here  it 
must  be  continually  stirred  about,  and  watered  with  a  watering  pot,  to  wash 
the  starch  through  the  sieve,  into  a  pan  or  tray,  to  settle. 

While  the  starch  is  settling,  the  pulp  remaining  in  the  sieve  may  be 
pressed  in  a  cider  press  or  otherwise,  and,  if  well  squeezed,  will  keep  a  few- 
weeks,  sprinkled  with  salt  and  vinegar.  It  may  be  boiled  for  pig  feeding  ; 
awd  as  vinegar  is  the  best  preservative  of  vegetable  substances,  palliates  the 
action  of  vegetable  poisons,  and  has  a  particular  tendency  to  fatten  pigs,  it 
is  a  very  desirable  addition.  Where,  however,  vinegar  is  wanting,  other 
acids  may  answer,  as  the  muriatic  or  sulphuric,  in  very  small  quantities; 
perhaps  even  the  apple  pumice;  or  the  potato  pulp  itself  will  ofien  tura 
sour  by  standing  open  in  cold  water  twenty-four  to  tl»irty-six  hours. 

When  the  starch  is  settled,  the  best  and  whitest  will  be  at  the  bottom^ 
covered  with  particles  of  peel  and  discolored  fibre  ;  and  a  little  management 
is  necessary  in  washing  off  the  upper  part,  from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  letting 
it  settle  repeatedly,  to  get  as  much  of  the  clean  white  as  possible  from  the 
colored.  The  last  colored  residue  may  be  thrown  back  with  the  pulp.  After,. ' 
several  washings,  the  water  may  be  poured  away,  and  the  white  starch  laid '.. 
out  on  a  cloth,  upon  some  bricks  or  dry  earth,  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
then  very  gradually  dried. 

This  is,  however,  a  tiresome  process,  ill  suited  to  the  economy  of  a  farm  ; 
the  grating  is  slow,  the  repeated  washings  tedious,  and  the  drying  much  in 
the  way.  It  would  be  better  done  at  the  Union  Workhouses,  where  the 
cleaned  potatoes  could  be  ground  in  a  mill,  figured  and  described  in  ParnelPs 
Applied  Chemistry,  vol.  ii,  133  ;  and  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ifcc,  p.  1166. 
This  mill  is  not  costly,  and  will  grate  two  or  three  tons  in  twelve  hours. 
There  must  be,  of  course,  several  sieves  and  watering  pots,  and  a  drying 
room  is  easily  contrived  in  such  an  establishment. 

Yours,  (fee, 

J.  PRIDEAUX. 

Note. — In  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  great  number  of  potatoes,  I 
have  never  foutid  the  starch  damaged  ;  it  was  either  perfect  and  colorless, 
even  when  the  cells  and  fibrous  matter  were  quite  brown,  or  if  affected  at 
all,  it  was  completely  dissolved,  leaving  the  cells  empty. 


From  ihe  Brighton  Gazette. 
Various  causes  of  the  disease  have  been  assigned,  some  ascribing  it  to 
the  wet  rot ;  but  we  cannot  go  away  from  our  opinion,  that  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  hixuriaace  of  growth,  induced  by  warm  rains  falling 
on  the  dry  land  after  planting,  and  followed  in  June  and  July  by  hot,  sun- 
ny  weather,  as  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the  ground  has  never  been  thor- 
oughly saturated  during  the  summer,  although  we  have  had  mnch  show- 
ery weather.  The  cause  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  tubers  of  last  year  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  get  over  ripe  before  they  were  dug  up,  and  consequent- 
ly unfit  for  planting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  over-ripe  plants  are  more 
subject,  in  their  growth,  to  the  curl  than  the  unripe  ones ;  but  if  that  were 
the  cause  of  tha  general  rot  we  have  amongst  'hem  this  year,  both  on  the 
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Continent  and  in  England,  it  is  strange  that  the  unaccountable  disease  has 
not  shown  itself  generally  before;  for  it  is  usual  for  farmers,  in  the  south 
of  England  especially,  to  let  iheir  potatoes  stand  until  the  haulm  dies  be- 
fore they  take  them  up.  The  present  summer  is  acknowledged  not  to  have 
been  sowet  as  the  summer  of  1843  ;  and  if  so,  why  have  we  not  seen  the 
disease  either  in  that  year  or  in  some  former  wet  summer,  when  our  pota- 
toes have  perished  in  places  from  the  wet  rot,  but  without  showing  the  ex- 
traordinary symptoms  and  general  decay  of  this  year  ?  It  no  doubt  arises 
from  natural  causes  connected  with  the  weather,  and  we  hope  never  again 
to  see  so  serious  a  calamity,  in  the  failure  of  this  useful  root. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
^  POTATOES. 

Sir  John  Maxwell  Tiiden  has  addressed  the  following  communication  to 
the  editor  of  tlie  Gardeners'  Chronicle:  "  Having  been  particular  in  my  ex- 
amination of  the  plant,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  spot  on  the  leaf, 
which  attracted  my  attention  in  less  than  a  week  after  its  appearance,  I  feel 
confident  that  your  explanation  is  quite  correct,  namely,  that  it  is  atmos- 
pherical and  not  terrestrial ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  caused  by  the  want  of 
due  ventilation,  evaporation  being  stopped  by  the  damp  and  cloudy  weather 
of  July  and  August.  Previously  the  plants  grew  with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity  and  luxuriance,  so  that  the  disease  is  more  like  apoplexy  than  any 
thing  else.  I  found  that  when  the  disease  first  showed  itself  on  the  leaf,  the 
tubers  were  sound  to  all  appearance,  but,  when  dug  up  for  some  time,  some 
showed  the  plague-spot;  but  if  the  potatoes  were  forward  enough  to  be  dug 
up  before  the  disease  appeared  on  the  leaf,  they  were  still  sound.  The  kinds 
I  have  examined  are  an  early  kidney,  and  an  early  round  potato,  having  no 
particular  name,  and  both  having  been  grown  on  the  spot  for  twelve  years; 
and  of  the  later  sorts  the  Peach  and  the  Red  Rough  are  the  only  two  I  grow. 
These  are  but  little  affected,  yet  i  find  that  eveiy  hill  has  one  or  more  bad 
tubers.  The  diseased  tubers  of  the  early  sorts  are  now  shooting  out  in  the 
ground  where  there  is  a  sound  eye  in  the  root,  and  I  have  this  day  seen 
some  with  nearly  half  the  tuber  decayed,  and  from  the  other  a  shoot  of  two 
inches  long,  looking  fresh  and  healthy.  This  has  suggested  to  me  the  plan 
of  endeavoring  to  save  seed  for  next  year  by  autumn  planting;  and  Imean 
to  proceed  thus  :  tfave  all  dug  up  as  soon  as  I  ran,  take  out  the  sound  ones, 
and  leave  those  partially  diseased  on  the  ground  to  green,  if  they  will,  for 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  to  plant  them  as  for  a  crop.  Should 
they  rot,  nothing  will  be  lost ;  for  i  consider  they  are  more  likely  to  rot 
above  ground,  and  there  v/ill  be  time  enough  to  plant  again  if  seed  can  be 
procured  ;  but  1  am  convinced  they  will  grow,  as  the  very  early  sprouting 
of  the  diseased  tuber  (the  healthy  ones  not  having  made  the  least  shoot) 
shows  that  natiire  is  taking  her  own  course  to  preserve  the  plant.  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  plant  in  the  same  ground,  but  without  fresh  manure,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  urge  vegetation  too  fast,  as  I  am  quiJe  convinced  that  the  dis- 
ease is  only  infectious  by  contact,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  ground,  but 
solely  caused  by  the  absence  of  sun,  and  excess  of  cold  and  damp.** 
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From  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 

After  having  read  the  many  opinions  given  in  your  excellent  journal,  as 
to  the  malady  and  cure  thereof,  I  have  carefully  watched  the  [potato]  dis- 
ease, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  continued  wet,  without  sun.  is 
the  whole  and  sole  cause.  I  have  also  proved,  beyond  a  doubt^  that  had  we 
mown  the  haulm  on  its  first  visible  appearance,  we  should  have  stopped  the 
disease  extending  itself  to  the  potato  ;  that  we  should  perhaps  by  that 
means  have  had  our  potatoes  small  and  sound,  instead  of  large  and  rotten. 
The  above  opinion  1  confirm,  by  having  had  worms  in  a  field  of  wheat,  and 
replaced  the  missing  plants  with  potatoes,  after  which  the  plant  of  wheat  so 
improved  as  almost  to  produce  a  crop  among  the  potatoes  ;  that  in  cutting 
Ihe  wheat  about  a  month  since,  a  quantity  of  the  potato  haulm  was  conse- 
quently cut  or  destroyed,  and  where  that  took  place  the  plants  have  since 
been  dry,  and  prove  quite  sound  and  good ;  since  whicfi  1  have  had  the 
whole  of  my  potato  haulm  mown  down,  which  should  have  been  done  a 
month  sooner ;  but,  "  better  late  than  never ;"  therefore  I  concur  with  your 
correspondent  as  to  their  being  benefited  by  being  harrowed. 

"  A  Kentish  Parmer. 

September  18.  1845. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

The  real  cause  of  the  destructive  changes  at  present  taking  place  appears 
to  be  the  unripeness  of  the  tuber,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  elab- 
oration of  its  juices.  When  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  cells  of 
the  potato  are  found  to  be  not  more  than  half  filled  with  starch-cells,  many 
of  which  are  incomplete,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cell  being  occupied 
by  water.  Hence  the  actual  condition  of  the  potato  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  Istj  deficiency  of  starch ;  2d,  imperfection  in  the  tissue  of  the  cell 
walls  ;  and,  3d,  excess  of  water ;  to  which  may  possibly  be  added,  imperfect- 
ly elaborated  starch.  As  a  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  tissue  of 
the  cell  walls,  and  its  state  of  maceration  in  a  superabundance  of  water,  it 
falls  speedily  into  decay,  the  change  beginning  at  the  surface  and  proceed- 
ing inwards,  and  being  indicated  by  a  brown  discoloration  of  the  cells.  The 
starch  cells,  which  are  at  first  unaffected,  are  soon  enclosed  in  the  decayed 
cellular  tissue,  and,  becoming  involved  in  the  decay,  are  thereby  destroyed. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  potato,  two  modes  suggest  them- 
selves of  preventing  the  loss  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  above  described  changes.  The  first  is  that  recommended 
more  than  a  week  since  in  your  journal  by  Mr.  Herapath,  viz  :  oLseparating 
the  starch  by  reducing  the  potato  to  a  state  of  pulp,  and  collecting  the  wash- 
ed precipitate.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  starch  embodies  the  whole 
of  the  nutritive  part  of  the  potato,  the  importance  of  this  plan  will  at  once 
be  perceived.  But,  practically,  there  exists  a  great  obstacle  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  plan  in  the  inconvenience  of  employing  it  on  a  small  scale. 

The  second  mode,  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  suggest,  seems  to  me  to 
be  calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
free  from  the  objection  stated  above  :  it  is,  to  dry  the  potatoes  in  an  oven  or 
kiln  at  a  moderate.temperature,  and  thus  drive  off  the  excess  of  water  which 
they  contain,  the  water  being  a  chief  agent  in  the  decomposing  process. 

In  preparing  the  potato  for  table  the  discolored  parts  should,  of  course, 
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be  cut  away  ;  the  potatoes  should  be  boiled  in  two  waters,  and  salt  should 
be  mingled  with  both. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S. 
Upper  Charlotte  St.,  Fitzroy  square^  Sept.  23. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  : 

I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  neighborheod  of  Clon- 
tarf  for  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he  tried  with  perfect  success. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  the  disease  having  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Olontarf,  my  informant  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  potato  gardens, 
and  having  seen  in  the  Evening  Post  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  the 
stalk,  he  resolved  on  removing  the  cause  of  communication  to  the  potato, 
and  without  delay  employed  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  pulled  up  every 
stalk  in  the  field.  He  is  now  digging  out  the  potatoes,  and  never  had  finer 
in  his  life.  The  stalk  cannot,  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  yield  further 
ripening  sustenance  to  the  polato  ;  it  might  communicate  the  disease,  and 
ought,  on  the  latter  account  alone,  to  be  removed.  Not  by  the  scythe,  for 
the  fibres  would,  as  before,  continue  attached  to  the  potato,  and  as  much  of 
the  stem  as  would  remain  above  the  surface  might  be  as  pernicious  as  the 
entire  stalk.  The  stalks  ought  to  be,  by  the  hand,  one  by  one,  carefully 
pulled  up  and  removed  from  the  field,  lest,  by  heating  in  heaps  in  the  first 
process  of  decomposition,  the  heat  and  efiinvia  might  communicate  with 
the  potato  near  the  surface,  and  perhaps  difTuse  the  disease  complained  of, 
or  some  other  equally  destructive.  The  persons  employed  in  the  operation 
should  be  directed  to  place  a  foot  each  side  of  the  stalk,  by  the  compression 
of  which  it  will  come  up  freely,  without  disturbing  the  potato  in  the  soil, 
in  which  it  lies  imbedded.  W. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
Peeblesshire. — From  the  general  nature  of  the  disease,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  it  is  produced  from  some  general  cause  ;  and 
that,  without  hesitation,  we  attribute  to  the  cold,  wet,  nngenial  season.  We 
find,  in  a  field  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  potatoes  were  earthed  up 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  being  some  inches  deeper  in  the  furrow  than 
the  tubers  were  planted,  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  excessive 
moisture  remaining  in  the  drills,  that  when  the  potatoes  were  lifted,  so  far 
as  the  unassisted  eye  could  discover,  they  were  perfectly  free  of  any  taint 
whatever,  while  in  the  other  portion  of  the  field,  which  had  been  less  at- 
tended to,  a  large  proportion  of  them  was  found  diseased.  We  also  find, 
by  taking  a  potato  of  the  soundest  description,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  two  or  three  days  am.ongst  earth  over-saturated  with  water,  that  the 
same  disease  is  produced  as  that  which  is  now  so  prevalent  over  all  Scot- 
land. A  single  drill  in  the  field  alluded  to  was  planted  with  potatoes  rais- 
ed from  the  apple  three  or  four  years  ago,  by  a  knight  of  the  shuttle,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Etlrick,  which  were  found,  upon  examination  at  lifting  time, 
to  be  much  more  diseased  than  any  of  the  other  kinds  we  had  planted. 
And  others,  too,  we  find  fro'm  inquiry,  who  had  tried  the  new  varieties,  have 
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met  with  a  similar  disappointment.  In  fact,  until  such  time  as  we  began 
to  raise  new  varieties  from  the  seed  apples,  such  a  thing  as  failure  or  dis- 
ease was  never  once  heard  of;  and  to  the  result  of  this  experiment  we  in 
no  small  degree  attribute  the  deterioration  of  the  lale  potatoes. 

FiFE. — The  disease  is  still  increasing ;  and  great  quantities,  which  seem- 
'ed  quite  free  froiH  disease  when  lifted,  have  become  quite  mouldy  and  rot- 
ten. We  regret  we  have  been  so  soon  able  to  report  that  several  modes, 
adopted  with  a  view  of  stopping  the  malady,  have  proved  fruitless.  Some 
were  pitted  very  thinly,  and  ventilated  with  drain-tiles.  The  potatoes  being 
^quite  dry  when  put  in,  have  been  found  on  the  decline.  Others,  that  were 
sprinkled  over  with  lime,  have  been  found  even  worse  than  some  that  have 
been  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  without  being  limed  ;  while  those  left  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  an  additional  quantity  of  earth,  intended  to  keep 
them  all  winter  in  the  soil,  are  found  with  the  rot  still  alarmingly  increas- 
ing.  The  only  remedy  to  prevent  the  disease  from  further  increase  in  the 
tubers  already  affected,  is,  we  are  convinced,  to  keep  them  dry.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  seen  some  laid  for  some  time  above  and  over,  and  then 
stored  by  in  a  dry,  airy  place.  When  so  treated,  the  disease,  if  increasiog, 
goes  on  then  very  slo^;\'ly.  Many  different  opinions  are  prevailing  as  to  tlie 
nature  and  ofause  of  this  disease;  but  it  seems  to  some  very  glaringly  to  be 
the  same  dreadful  epidemic  that  lately  raged  in  spring — the  same  visitor, 
only  come  at  another  season.  In  consequence  of  thejrequency  of  the  dis- 
ease in  spring,  the  potatoes  have  become  so  weakened,  that  now,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  the  disease  appears ;  as  it  has  been  observed  that  in  late  situations  it 
is  longer  in  making  its  appearance  than  in  early  soils  and  situations.  The 
vital  juice  of  the  potato  seems  lost ;  and  this  useful  esculent  will,  it  is  the 
•opinion  of  many,  soon  be  unknown  in  our  isle.  A  similar  disease  has,  by 
some  farmers  here,  been  discovered  among  the  turnips. 

Roxburghshire. — That  sort  denominated  the  "old  black  potato,"  is  uni- 
versally the  most  affected,  and  seems  to  be  threatened  with  extermination. 
They,  however,  are  not  now  generally  2:rown.     Next  in  point  of  being  af- 
fected are  the  "blues"  and  "buffs."     An  endless  variety  of  other  sorts  is 
grown  in  the  county,  the  names  of  which  often   vary  in  different  parts ; 
and  these  are  all  less  affected  thaji  the  three  sorts  above  named.     The  soils 
in  which  I  have  observed  the  disease  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent,  are 
a  light,  turfy  soil,  upon  a  moorland  bottom,  and  a  thin^  adhesive  clay,  upon 
an  impervious  stratum  of  till.     This  disease,  like  everything  else,  v/ill  have 
its  proper  cause,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  has 
arisen  from  circumstances  that  can  only  again  occur  in  such  a  season  as  the 
past.     During  almost  the  whole  time  that  the  young  potato  was  swelling 
<into  size  and  advancing  into  ripeness,  the  quantity  of  wet  in  the  ground, 
and  the  absence  of  sunshine,  were  peculiar  ;  and  these  operating  upon  the 
potato-plant,  in  the  tender  stage  of  its  growth,  I  am  convinced,  are  the 
-causes  of  the  disease  by  which  it  has  been  affected.     I  am  led  to  this  con- 
viction from  the  following  circumstances  :  tst.  In  narrowly  watching  the 
^taking  up  of  potatoes  grown  in  a  dry,  deep  loam,  upon  a  sandy  sub-soil,  I 
'Observed  that  those  which  were  placed  in  a  horizontal  circle  round  the  stem, 
-and  near  the  surface,  or  partially  bare,  were  not  affected  at  all.     2d.  Where 
-the  plants  had  occasionally  penetrated  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  had  pro- 
duced one  or  more  potatoes  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  sur* 
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face,  these,  at  that  depth,  were  invariably  afTected,  whilst  those  placed  n&f- 
er  to  the  surface,  and  attached  to  the  same  stem,  were  free  of  disease.  3d. 
In  thin,  turfy  soils,  or  thin,  adhesive  clay,  upon  an  impervious  stratum,  the 
potatoes  were  necessorily  placed  in  a  position  where  the  wet  was  lodged  be- 
tween the  soil  and  sub-soil ;  and  these  I  invariably  found  to  be  affected. 
4th.  In  these  soils,  potatoes  lying  close  by  the  surface,  c^  uncovered,  were 
generally  sound. 


From  the  London  Freeman's  JoarBal. 
FAILURE  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Once  more  we  repeat  our  thrice  confirmed  conviction,  that  to  alternate 
frost  and  rain  must  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  and,  of  the 
soundness  of  our  conclusion,  we  obtain  abundant  proof  from  the  columns 
of  some  of  our  contemporaries  who  differ  in  opinion  with  us.  Thus  we 
find  Mr.  W-,  R.  Meads,  of  Kinsale,  stating  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle^' 
of  Saturday  last,  that  '•  the  disease  was  first  observed  there  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  instant,  which  was  a  very  hot  day,  succeeding  a  slight  hoar  frost."" 
In  the  *'  United  Gardeners'  and  Land  Stewards'  Journal,"  too^Mr.  J.  Barnes, 
of  Bicton  Gardens,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  says:  *'  I  never  felt  the  cold  more 
severely  in  the  month  of  March  than  I  have  done  this  season,  during  the 
last  two  weeks  in  July  and  two  first  weeks  in  August,  usually  most  severe 
from  half  past  three  to  half-past  four,  a.  m.;  and  I  certainly  never  previous- 
ly observed  the  morning  frosts  so  severe  at  that  season  of  the  year."  We 
could  cite  a  mass  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  but  that  would  now  be  of 
little  use  ;  let  us  rather  turn  our  thoughts  to  suggesting  remedies  for  the 
evil. 

In  the  "  Dusseldorf  Gazette"  it  is  stated,  that  '^'a  farmer,  living  on  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  near  Dusseldorf,  has  discovered  a 
mode  of  preventing  the  rotting  of  potatoes,  and  even  of  curing  it  when  it: 
has  already  commenced.  The  method  is  very  simple  ;  it  consists  in  mere- 
ly harrowing  deeply  the  earth  in  which  the  tubers  are  planted  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  evaporation,  which  will  diminish  the  fermentation  caused  by  hu- 
midity;" and,  it  is  added  that  the  plan  has  proved  completely  successful,. 
Let  it  be  tried  wherever  it  is  not  too  late. 

In  our  publication  of  Monday  we  quoted  from  the  "  Moniteur"  a  propo- 
sition for  preserving  from  decay  potatoes  partially  tainted,  by  a  sort  of  semi- 
baking  in  an  oven  heated  to  64  or  65  degrees  of  Reaumer,  (about  180  of  Fah- 
renheit,) and  the  plan,  like  that  of  converting  them  into  fecula,  or  arrow- 
root, may  answer  very  well  on  a  small  scale.  We  would  recommend  sli^ 
cing,  stringing,  and  hanging  them  in  kitchens  and  outhouses,  as  apples  are 
managed  in  America,  as  a  means  of  saving  a  part  of  the  crop,  in  addition 
to  th'fe  two  first  described  methods. 


From  ihe  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  27. 
POTATO  MURRAIN. 

It  appears  to  me  of  some  importance  that  naturalists  should  be  care- 
ful to  distinguis^h  effect  from  cause.    That  minute  and  rapidly  propa- 
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gating  fungi  have  been  observed  on  the  affected  potato  plants,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt.  Bat  when  we  know,  from  other  facts,  that  such 
appear  on  plants  after  they  are  dead  or  diseased,  and  not  when  they 
are  ahve  and  healthy,  we  are  justified  in  affirming  that  we  are  yet  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  the  malady  in  question.  To  prevent  its  recurrence 
is  what  is  desired  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  try  everything  that  may  sug- 
gest itself  from  the  consideration  of  any  theory  of  the  disease.  It  has  not 
been  ascertained  whether  it  commences  in  the  roots  or  in  the  leaves  ;  and 
to  determine  this  may  be  a  difficult  matter.  If  in  the  latter,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  prevention  is  impossible.  But  it  may  commence  in  the  tubers  ; 
therefore,  without  pretending  to  know  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  its  cause, 
I  will  assume  it  to  commence  in  the  tubers,  and  offer  advice  accordingly. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  some  insects  reappear,  after  long  intervals  of 
time,  in  various-  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm  that  some  of  these  insects  may  be  too  minute  for  observation,  and 
that  this  has  given  rise  to  many  very  improbable  explanations  of  disease. 
That  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  the  largest  insects,  pass  through  several 
stages  of  existence,  may  be  safely  assumed  ;  and  also  that  one  or  more,  or 
all  of  these,  are  passed  in  the  earth.  It  is  also  known  that  insects  de- 
posite  their  eggs  either  on  or  near  to  that  which  is  the  food  of  the  worm  f 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  worm  may  take  up  a  position  for  its  change  inta 
chrysalis,  so  that  the  fly  may  not  have  to  go  far  for  its  first  meal.  These 
facts  induce  me  to  advise  that  it  should  be  a  constant  yearly  practice  to 
wash  all  potatoes  to  be  used  for  sets,  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  to  clear 
the  eyes  by  means  of  a  brush.  This  operation  being  done  when  the  tubers 
are  taken  up,  the  eyes  not  having  pushed,  are  not  injured  by  the  brush, 
which  they  would  be  were  the  operation  deferred.  This  will  clear  the  tu- 
bers of  all  eggs  and  chrysalids,  and  may  be  of  service,  while  it  can  do  no 
harm.  G:  S.  xMACKENZlE. 

Rose  Bank,  Roslin,  N.  B. 


Everything  tends  to  confirm  the  opihion  I  previously  expressed,  that  a  cer-^ 
tain  degree  of  ripeness  or  maturity  is  necessary  to  feed  the  disease.  Early 
sorts,  from  all  reports,  fall  the  first  victims..  Those  upon  dry,  rich,  welU 
drained  soils  follow  ;  and  late  sorts,  on  cold  wet  soils,  on  hill-tops,  or  with 
north  aspects,  that  tend  to  retard  growth,  seem  for  a  time  safe,  and  flatter 
the  possessor  they  have  escaped ;  but  such  no  sooner  reach  the  apparently 
required  condition,  than  they  may  literally  be  said  to  wither  in  an  hour. 
As  a  case  in  point:  "  Ambulator,"  in  the  last  number,  mentions  being  de- 
lighted with  a  field  in  full  bloom.  According  to  my  view  of  the  matter, 
potatoes  in  bloom  are  safe  from  attack.  In  my  last  communication  I  men- 
tioned some  of  my  own  that  passed  that  stage  safely,  within  a  few  feet  of 
earlier  sorts  reduced  to  a  mass  of  putrefaction.  "  Ambulator's"  will,  no 
doubt,  also  decay  ;  when  I  hope  he  will  report  progress.  Salt,  in  culture,, 
is  no  preventive.   Has  not  the  seacoast  been  worse  affected  generally  ? 

The  allotment  field  I  mentioned  as  the  first  seat  of  disease  was  in  many 
parts  manured  with  fish  and  sea  weed,  and  washed  by  the  spray.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  the  scourge  first  appeared  on  the  coast  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent last  year,  sets  the  supposed  influence  of  salt  at  rest.  The  parts  affect- 
ed last  season  were  the  first,  by  a  month,  to  exhibit  its  fatal  symptoms 
this  year  :  a  circumstance  worth  the  attention  of  investigators. 

JAMES  MICKLE. 
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From  the  Gardeners'  Ghronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Oct.  4,  1845. 

We  do  not  as  yet  propose  to  return  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  tfee 
potato  murrain,  but  shall  continue  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration 
of  what  can  best  be  done  under  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  stated  in  a  daily  paper  that  M.  Bouchardat,  a  French  gentleman, 
has  discovered  a  simple  and  economical  process  by  which  potatoes  already 
attacked  may  be  rendered  fit  for  every  domestic  purpose.  They  are  to  be 
cut  into  thin  slices,  to  be  placed  for  thirty  hours  in  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  muriatic  acid,  then  to  be  washed  in  pure  water,  and  soaked  12 
hours ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  when  they  will  again 
become  white,  with  a  healthy  savor,  and  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

We  have  tried  this  operation,  and  doubt  its  value.  It  is  not  said  how 
much  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  employed ;  but,  if  making  water  just  acid  is  all 
that  is  intended,  then  we  have  followed  the  directions  exactly.  The  result 
is,  that  the  slices  become  very  white  by  the  time  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
steep ;  but  soon  after  they  have  been  washed  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  be 
dried,  they  change  color,  become  livid,  and  have  so  uninviting  an  appear- 
ance that  no  English  peasant  would  eat  them  unless  pressed  by  actual 
famine.  Jn  a  few  days,  however,  the  livid  appearance  goes  off,  and  some 
of  the  slices  become  of  a  glittering  white.  This  appearance  is  caused  by 
the  sides  of  the  empty  bleached  cells  in  which  the  starch  is  laid,  and  not 
by  the  starch  itself.  Beneath  is  found  a  thin  brown  crust,  and  below  the 
crust  the  potato  seems  to  be  exactly  what  it  was  before  being  plunged  into 
the  steep,  or  to  be  as  livid  as  the  surface  was  after  the  exposure  to  air  took 
place.  While,  however,  some  of  the  slices  dry  in  this  manner,  others  re- 
fuse to  do  so,  although  laid  on  a  dry  board  in  a  room  heated  by  an  Arnott^s 
stove  ;  and  then,  in  fact,  although  placed  next  a  window,  speedily  putrefy, 
and  are  attacked  by  mouldiness.  Wc  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  allege 
in  favor  of  M.  Bouchardat's  process. 

It  appears  from  Galignani's  Messenger,  that,  at  the  sitting  of  the  French 
Institute  of  September  22,  an  immense  number  of  communications  on  the 
disease  of  the  potato  are  announced. 

Amongst  them,  one  in  the  name  of  M.  Clerget,  the  inventor  of  a  new  pro- 
cess for  making  potato  flour,  was  particularly  mentioned.  This  flour  is 
stated  to  be  equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  mass — namely,  20  per 
cent,  of  the  starch  principle,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  bran  or  fibre.  *'  His 
process  is  a  scientific  application  of  the  old  woman's  process  of  mixing  po- 
tatoes in  the  making  of  bread.  This  is  well  known.  The  potatoes  are 
first  boiled,  then  dried  before  the  fire,  and  rubbed  up  with  the  wheat  flour. 
M.  Clerget  produces  the  same  result  in  the  form  of  flour,  emitting  all  the 
extraneous  and  useless  portions  of  the  vegetable,  and  providing  for  com- 
merce, on  a  large  and  improved  scale,  a  means  of  subsistence  as  cheap  as  it 
is  wholesome."  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  this  account,  but  give  it 
as  we  find  it.  Hereafter  we  shall  learn  from  the  Comptes  Rendus  what  it 
really  means  ******** 
It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  conduct  the 'operation  carefully.  Professor 
Henslow  obtained  nearly  six  pounds  of  flour  from  a  bushel  of  very  ba,d' 
potatoes  ;  othep-s,  however,  complain  of  not  getting  more  than  half  the 
quantity.  This,  probably,  depends  entirely  upon  the  care  that  is  given 
to  the  rasping  or  crushing  process.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
potato  is  a  mass  of  bladders,  held  together  by  organic  force,  and  tolerably 
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tough.  It  is  in  the  inside  of  these  bladders  that  the  starch  is  deposited  by 
nature.  If  we  could  separate  such  bladders  from  one  another,  and  could 
place  them  in  a  row,  we  should  find  that  from  150  to  200  would  come  within 
the  compass  of  an  inch.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  burst  or  cut  into  all  these 
bladders,  if  all  the  flour  which  the  potato  contains  is  to  be  extracted. 

But  no  machinery  yet  thought  of  is  capable  of  doing  that.  If,  indeed, 
the  potatoes  could  be  placed  between  mill  stones,  yet  the  latter  could  not  be  set 
firie  enough  to  crush  every  one  of  these  extremely  small  bladders.  There 
miist,  therefore,  be  some  loss  of  flour  in  the  operation  of  crushing,  prepare 
it  as  we  may ;  and  of  course  the  loss  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  grating  or  mashing  is  performed.  One  man  will 
throw  away  a  third  of  his  flour  in  the  midst  of  the  pulp  separated  by  the 
strainer;  another,  half;  some  more,  some  less  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  no  amount  of  washing  will  of  itself  separate  the  flour:  crushing,  mash- 
ing, pounding,  <fec.,  must  be  trusted  to.  It  is  therefore  worth  the  consider- 
ation of  the  public  whether  the  pulp  should  not  be  subjected,  after  the  first 
washing,  to  some  other  operation,  such  as  rubbing  between  two  stones,  or 
grinding,  whereby  the  bladders  which  escaped  the  first  process  may  be 
broken  in  the  second. 

But  our  space  is  more  than  exhausted,  and  we  must  for  the  present  break 
off,  with  a  renewal  of  our  exhortation  to  potato  growers  to  attend  to  dri/- 
fiess.  above  ail  things:  dry  daijs  for  taking  up;  dry  places  for  storing 
them  ;  dry  soil  for  pitting ;  and  every  other  precaution  by  which  the  dry- 
ness of  the  crop  can  be  best  secured  against  the  dangerous  months  of  winter. 
#  #  #  *  *  *  #  *• 

Amongst  the  many  statements  which  have  been  made  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  potato  blight,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  has  been  more 
widely  spread  than  that  which  attributes  its  development  to  the  use  of 
highly  azotised  manure.  A  few  words  on  this  subject  v^ll  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  guano  and 
similar  strong  manures.  The  eftect  which  azotised  manures  exert  on  grow- 
ing plants  is  tolerably  well  understood  ;  it  increases  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
facilitating  the  formation  of  organized  matter,  and,  provided  the  other  con- 
stituents of  vegetable  food  are  also  present,  it  causes  a  strong,  vigorous,  arid 
healthy  growth.  Now,  the  substances  required  by  plants  are  nearly  all  con- 
tained in  guano  ;  and,  therefore,  if  light  arM  heat  are  not  wanting — in  fact, 
if  the  weather  is  favorable  to  vegetation — there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
plants  thus  manured  will  become  strong  and  heealthy ;  there  is  no  theoreti- 
cal reason  which  should  lead  us  to  fear  unhealthy  or  irregular  growth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  large  and  quickly  grown  plants  are  more  liable  to 
he  attacked  by  any  disease  than  such  as  are  smaller ;  but  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  former  never  causes  disease — it  only  renders  them  more  liable  to  sufler 
when  other  causes  have  combined  to  produce  disease ;  at  the  same  time, 
this  tendency  is  much  dnninished  by  the  superior  vital  energy  of  the  larger 
and  more  vigorous  plants.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected  that  plants 
supplied  with  azotised  manures  should  be  more  liable  to  the  influence  of 
such  rot  as  that  at  present  common  amongst  potatoes,  than  those  manured 
with  farm-yard  dung,  or  not  manured  at  all ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  truth,  for 
•so  far  from  those  plants  only  being  attacked  which  were  strongly  manured, 
it  appears  that  those  which  received  no  kind  of  manure  at  all  are  quite  as 
much  subject  to  the  disease  as  those  more  highly  manured  with  guano. 

JG. 
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In  both  kinds,  the  sound  potatoes  were  always  at  the  most  remote  point 
from  the  hanhxi,  the  bad  ones  being  invariably  just  at  the  bottom  of  it;  and 
the  ends  of  the  tubers,  which  seemed  to  be  the  first  affected,  in  very  many 
instances  were  also  those  ends  attached  to  the  haulm,  while  the  crowns  re- 
mained sound  and  good.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  disease  has  been  first  generated  in  the  haulm,  and  not  in  the  tuber^ 
and  has  been  invariably  transmitted  downwards  by  the  elaborated  sap. 
Many  of  the  reds  were  quite  rotten,  the  inside  having  become  a  brown  pulpy 
semi-liuid  mass.  But  in  the  bread-fruits,  this  was  seldom  the  case,  the 
disease  being  confined  either  to  the  haulm  end  or  to  a  circle  running  all 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  v/hole  potato,  or  merely  to  a  few  isolated 
patches,  so  that  in  most  tubers  there  will  be  a  sound  heart,  which  will  afford 
food  for  pigs,  if  good  for  nothing  else.  Our  geological  stratum  is  chalk, 
which  insures  of  itself  good  drainage.  Field  potatoes  are  said  to  be  bettdr 
than  garden  ones  here  generally. 

Leatherhead.  W.  H. 


1  first  dug  the  ash-leaved  and  Shaws  about  the  20th  of  June — the  former 
in  black  mould  and  tfie  latter  in  stiff  loam — at  which  time  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  disease  ;  but  at  the  end  of  July,  from  the  same  places  1  found 
the  potatoes  diseased. 

The  cause,  therefore,  whatever  it  may  be,  did  not  apparently  exist  till 
the  middle  of  July ;  and  that  moisture  is  either  the  cause,  or  medium,  is,  I 
think,  certain,  for  this  has  been,  from  early  in  June,  a  decidedly  wet  season. 
The  red  and  pink-eyed  potatoes  are  the  least  affected,  which  I  attribute  ta 
their  possessing  a  large  portion  of  farina,  which  does  not  decompose  readily, 
preserving  its  character  even  in  frosted  tubers.  In  these  I  have  not  more 
than  one-fifiieth  bad,  but  in  the  early  kinds  one-half  are  affected.  The 
latter  average  from  five  to  eight  lbs.  of  farina  to  the  half  cwt.,  but  the  former 
sorts  yield  fourteen  or  sixteen  lbs. ;  showing,  as  regards  nutriment,  their  great 
superiority.  In  early  sorts  the  farina  is  not  fully  developed,  being  fibrous 
and  watery,  and  the  tubers  are  not  so  wholesome  as  when  two-thirds^ 
grown. 

The  affected  potato  cannot  be  cured  ;  and  I  believe  the  soil  is  not  capa- 
ble, from  having  once  grown  them,  of  producing  the  disease  next  season  ; 
and  that  the  chlorides  and  other  purifiers  are  so  far  useless.  There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  I  attribute  it 
wholly  to  electrical  agency.  During  the  summer  the  atmosphere  has  been 
very  much  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  the  moist  state  of  the  skin  of  the 
hauhn  acting  as  a  powerful  conductor,  conveyed  the  fluid  to  the  roots,  and 
in  its  passage  over  the  surface,  and  from  thence  to  the  next  best  conductor-— 
probably  another  potato — it  has  produced  the  appearances  which  we  per- 
ceive. The  skin  and  tissue  at  the  surface  of  the  potato  (but  not  the  farina)- 
loses  vitality  frpm  the  conducting  power  of  the  watery  state,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  the  electric  fluid ;  and  which  effect  is  probably  increased  when  a 
ready  conductor  is  not  at  hand.  Upon  this  principle,  potatoes  grown  oa 
stiff  soil,  on  clay  bottom,  will  turn  out  the  worst ;  and  on  gravelly  or  other 
porous  soils,  freer  from  disease. 

Where  first  attacked,  vitality  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  sap  being  changed 
in  character,  and  obstrueted  in  its  passage  through  the  vessels  ;  the  leaves^ 
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and  hanlm  become,  as  is  usual  in  autumn,  yellow,  but  from  a  different  cause, 
and  fungus  may  or  may  not  generate  itself  in  consequence  of  this  prema- 
ture decay. 

Some  of  Professor  Morren's  observations  I  think  are  wrong.  He  ascribes 
the  disease  to  dampness  and  cold  air.  A  damp  summer  of  itself  is  conge- 
nial to  the  growth  of  the  potato;  and  when  well  moulded  up,  cold  air  cannot 
affect  it.  Besides,  I  find  potatoes  lying  on  the  surface  (and  consequently 
green)  not  attacked  at  all,  the  air,  as  it  were,  "case  hardening"  them  ;  and 
these  potatoes  are  not  attacked  with  insects,  but  the  wire-worms,  (fcc,  if 
there  are  any,  very  m.uch  infest  the  diseased  tubers. 

I  should  say  the  potatoes  cease  to  grow,  when  first  attacked,  from  the 
absorbents,  which  take  up  and  afford  them  nutrition,  being  destroyed.  I  am 
told  by  a  friend  at  Wantage,  in  Berks,  that  several  old  farmers  spoke  of 
seeing  "  white  rain"  fall  during  August,  and  expected  unfavorable  effects 
from  it.  What  this  white  rain  may  have  been  I  cannot  tell,  but  blight  has 
been  very  prevalent ;  and,  as  I  before  observed,  an  undue  electric  state  of  the 
atmosphere  has  also  been  prevalent.  About  16  years  ago  I  published,  m 
the  "  Mechanics'  Magazine,''  the  method,  as  practised  by  me,  of  obtaining 
potato  flour — its  valuable  uses,  particularly  in  fattening  pigs  ;  and  the  val- 
uable application  of  the  residue  of  the  root,  when  boiled,  for  previously 
feeding  the  store  pigs  with.  Pigs  fed  only  upon  potatoes  thus  managed 
will  fatten  fast,  and  make  fine  pork. 

Enfield.  G.  L    SMART. 


POTATOES  IN  IRELAND. 

The  ravages  of  the  potato  murrain  have  not  appeared  here  yet ;  but  there 
has  been  a  disease  in  this  locality  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  which  has 
done  much  mischief.  Instead  of  commencing  above  ground,  it  seems  to 
commence  with  the  decay  of  the  old  set. 

The  tubers,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  are  attacked  with  dark  colored 
ulcerated  blotches,  which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  tuber,  and  end  in 
putrefaction  ;  meanwhile  the  plant  becomes  languid,  the  leaves  have  a  sick- 
ly yellow  color,  yet  the  plant  still  exists  and  forms  more  tubers,  which  are 
also  attacked  and  carried  off;  the  plant  becoming  more  and  more  unhealthy, 
most  frequently  dies  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  healihy  plants  arrive 
^t  maturity.  Nor  does  the  evil  rest  here.  Such  tubers  as  escape  the  rav- 
ages of  the  disease  in  summer  are  attacked,  after  they  are  dug,  during  the 
whole  winter,  so  that  before  the  planting  season  again  arrives  the  stock  is 
in  many  cases  completely  destroyed. 

The  disease  is  quite  local.  It  is  not  beyond  six  or  eight  miles  from  here 
in  any  direction. 

Various  remedies  have  been  tried,  such  as  having  sets  from  a  great  dis-. 
tance ;  planting  in  drills  instead  of  beds,  (which  is  the  common  mode  of 
planting  here;)  planting  in  ground  which  has  not  been  broken  up  for  a 
long  time ;  planting  very  thinly,  &c.  ;  but  almost  all  the  trials  have 
been  attended  with  failure.  One  method,  however,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
tried,  seems  to  remedy  the  evil ;  that  is,  greening  or  sunning  the  sets.  For 
the  last  two  years  those  planted  in  the  garden  have  undergone  that  process, 
ai.d  there  has  been  no  failure.     Previously  they  were  as  much  diseased  ia 
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the  garden  as  in  the  field.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  this  season  in 
the  field  ;  and,  fi*om  a  partial  examination,  seems  to  have  answered  equally 
well.  But  the  crop  will  be  dug  in  a  day  or  two,  when  you  shall  know  the 
result.  Enclosed  are  some  diseased  stems,  with  the  late  growth  of  tubers 
attached. 

T.  P.  ELLIOT. 
Florence  Court. 

[We  are  sorry  to  add  that  this  disease  is  our  English  murrain,  in  a  mild 
form.] 


POTATOES  AND  SALT. 

In  a  late  number  you  inquire  whether  any  one  has  used  salt  in  planting 
potatoes.  I  have  done  this  ;  but  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that 
I  dressed  three  half  acres  of  newly  and  well  drained  peaty  meadow  first  be- 
fore breaking  up  for  potatoes,  and  which  were  equally  well  worked  and 
manured  afterwards,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 


No. 

Lime. 

Salt. 

When  plant- 
ed. 

Kind  of  potato. 

1 

3 
3 

5  one-horse 
cart  loads. 

Do 

3  Winchester 
bushels. 

Do 

Apnl24  & 

April  §5    - 
May  1       . 

1st,  early;  2d,  early;  3d,  Highland,  early. 

1st,  strawberry,  late ;  2d,  orang%,  early. 

1st,  purple  kidney,  late ;  2d,  Highland,  early. 

The  lime  and  salt  were  ploughed  in  immediately  (January  11th)  after 
the  salt  was  sown.  No.  1,  all  tops,  except  first  early— gone  long  ago,  but 
apparently  from  frost.  Tops  of  1st  early  all  killed  night  of  September  22. 
I  find  no  tubers  affected  yet,  but  a  mouldiness  is  to  be  seen  on  the  haulm 
of  many.  No.  2,  ditto  ;  No.  3,  far  more  of  the  mould,  and  a  worse  appear- 
ance.    The  potatoes  in  my  garden  (very  dry  sand)  much  as  No.  1. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


From  the  observations  I  have  made  in  this  neighborhood,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  saline  properties  of  the  sea  air  do  not  prevent  the  disease, 
as  some  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  have  partially,  and  some 
have  completely,  failed  ;  others  are  at  the  present  time  looking  quite  healthy 
in  the  haulm,  and  the  tubers  but  little,  if  at  all,  afgscted.  Now,  does  it  not 
appear  probable,  that  if  the  sea-air  had  any  influence  on  the  prevailing  mal- 
ady, it  would  have  been  more  general  in  its  effects  ;  at  any  rate  on  those 
similarly  situated  ?  The  sea-girt  island  of  Jersey  gives  a  strong  proof  of 
the  non  effect  of  the  sahne  air  on  this  malady.  And  again,  with  regard  to 
the  effect  salt  has  had,  when  applied  to  the  potato  at  the  time  of  planting  :  a 
patch  of  ground  in  my  garden  was  planted  in  the  early  part  of  May,  in  the 
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following  manner :  The  rows  were  opened  with  the  spade  about  4  inches 
deep  ;  the  sets  were  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  the  first  lot 
was  covered  with  refuse  manure,  the  second  with  lime  in  a  half  slacked 
state,  the  third  had  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  sprinkled  over  the  sets,  and 
the  fourth  was  covered  with  long  fresh  cut  grass.  They  all  came  up  about 
the  same  time,  and  were  very  strong  in  the  haulm  till  within  the  last  fort- 
night, when  the  tops  began  to  die  away  very  rapidly,  and  they  were  all  cut 
off  about  a  week  since.  The  tubers  have  just  been  lifted,  and  I  find  the 
result,  with  regard  to  the  murrain,  to  be  as  follows  :  Those  manured  with 
refuse  dung  were  affected,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  to  about  5  per  cent.  ; 
those  with  lime,  10  per  cent. ;  those  with  salt,  about  the  same  as  the  first ; 
and  those  covered  with  fresh  cut  grass,  I  do  not  think  the  loss  amounts  to 
one  per  cent. 

The  potatoes,  a  pale  red  kidney  ;  they  go  here  by  the  name  of  farmers. 
The  soil  light,  resting  on  a  mixed  sub-soil,  consisting  of  gravel  and  clay. 

G.  S.  H. 

Glamorganshire. 


I  have  about  one  acre  of  garden  ground  about  half  planted  with  potatoes, 
and  it  is  situated  within  the  reach  of  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  abundantly 
manured  with  sea-weed.  The  result  is  as  follows  :  First,  my  ash  kidneys, 
planted  in  November  in  very  light  soil,  are  very  little  affected  ;  Cornish  kid- 
neys, planted  in  December  in  light  soil,  are  more  than  half  affected  ;  pink 
frame,  in  clay  soil,  about  one-third  affected  ;  early  Shaw,  in  clay  soil,  a  to- 
tal failure ;  Chapman's  kidney,  planted  in  June  and  July,  (some  in  clay  soil 
and  some  in  very  light  soil,)  two  parts  out  of  three  affected.  All  the 
above  were  planted  after  the  spade,  and  covered  with  sea  weed.  I  have 
about  two  rods  of  Chapman's  kidney,  planted  as  late  as  the  6th  August, 
which  have  been  looking  remarkably  green  and  well  until  within  the  last 
fortnight,  but  they  are  now  completely  cut  off  with  the  disease  ;  so  sea- 
weed has  not  given  me  any  protection  whatever.  . 
#  JAMES  WOOD. 

Harwich,  Essex. 


This  parish  extends  along  the  shores  of  Mount's  bay,  and  consequently 
a  constant  deposite  of  saline  particles  is  going  on,  more  especially  when 
we  have  heavy  gales  from  the  south.  Sea-weed  is  also  very  extensively 
used  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  and  also  the  beach  sand. 

The  result  of  extensive  inquiries  has  shown  that  no  parish  in  our  neigh- 
borhood has  suffered  to  an  equal  extent  with  ourselves.  We  must,  there- 
fore,  admit  the  conclusion  that  the  application  of  salt,  at  least  by  nature, 
has  not  proved  any  preventive  of  the  terrible  scourge. 

W.  W.  WINGFIELD. 

Penzance. 


I  have  made  a  circuit   of  several    miles  aroujid  this  place,  (Teign- 
Jnouih,)  and  have  found  only  one  instance,  with  the  exception  of  my  own 
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crop,  where  the  potatoes  are  ROt  affected  with  the  murrain  inland,  as  well 
as  on  the  very  top  of  the  sea  cliffs.  In  a  field  where  I  found  they  were 
not  diseased;  I  inquired  what  manure  had  been  used,  and  the  reply  was, 
fresh  sea-weed. 

My  own  crop  is  planted  on  a  high  exposed  hill,  in  a  light  gravelly  soil, 
on  a  sub-soil  of  sharp  gravel.  The  manure  I  used  was  one  load  stable 
dung,  two  loads  of  ashes  of  burnt  weeds,  two  cwt.  guano,  and  two  cwt. 
salt  per  acre,  mixed  together,  and  sown  in  the  furrows  30  inches  apart, 
before  planting  the  sets,  die  greater  number  of  which  were  whole  potatoes. 
I  was  informed  that  I  should  have  very  poor,  watery,  close  potatoes,  because 
always  when  salt  or  guano  was  used  they  were  sure  to  be  so,  and,  as  I  had 
used  both,  they  would  be  very  bad  ;  but,  instead  of  being  so,  I  never  had 
^tter  potatoes— when  dressed,  they  are  like  balls  of  flour. 

COURTENAY  M.  KINGDON. 


From  the  Gardeaers'  Chronicle,  Oct.  11, 1845. 
POTATO  BLIGHT. 

You  have  given  us  ample  proof  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  potato 
t>light,  and  of  its  origin  in  ©bvious  atmospheric  causes,  and  every  one  must 
be  struck  with  its  analogy  to  the  epidemic  diseases  of  cattle,  and  the  influ- 
^nza  like  maladies  of  human  beings.  This  analogy  holds  good  in  various 
aspects  :  its  uniform  character  ;  its  universality  ;  its  sudden  invasion  in 
various  points  at  the  same  time  ;  and  its  greater  or  less  intensity,  as  modi- 
fied by  local  circumstances. 

It  seldom  happens  that  any  notable  epidemic,  in  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganisms, is  so  clearly  traceable  to  its  causes  as  the  potato  murrain.  We  see, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  share  in  the  oper- 
ation to  be  assigned  to  the  several  agencies.  It  cannot  be  wet  alone,  for 
much  wetter  summers  have  occurred  within  these  few  years  without  harm 
to  the  potato  crop.  It  cannot  be  cold  only,  because  the  average  temperature 
has  certainly  not  fallen  below  the  rate  of  districts  and  counties  where  the 
vegetable  is  always  successfully  cultivated  ;  nor  has  there  been,  as  your 
■correspondents  observe,  any  remarkable  development  of  sensible  electricity. 
But  of  all  the  incentives  to  a  healthy  vegetation,  what  has  been^so  much  want- 
ing, for  the  last  two  months  of  July  and  August,  as  light  ?  not  merely  bright 
sunshine,  for  of  that  there  was  hardly  any;  but  even  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  daylight  was  wanting — so  dense  and  black  was  the  overcast,  day  after 
day^  through  this  long  period,  a  time  when  the  vegetable  world  is  in  ex- 
pectation, and  generally  in  the  enjoyment,  of  its  fullest  share  both  of  light 
and  heat.  You  justly  suppose  that  the  transient  warmth  of  June  gave  a 
predisposition  to  disease  by  imparting  greater  sensitiveness  or  excitability 
to  the  plant.  Doubtless  another  ingredient  in  the  mischief  was  the  absence 
of  the  usual  ground  warmth  that^  cherishes  the  vegetation  of  a  more  fa- 
Tored  season.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  calorific  rays  pen- 
etrate the  clouds  and  impinge  on  the  soil,  where  the  general  diffusion  of 
sunlight  is  not  corrt^spondingiy  powerful.  Every  practical  gardener  will  ob- 
serve that,  at  the  end  of  even  a  very  dull  day  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  on  the  surface  far  exceeds  the  warmth  of  the 
air,  and  even  surprises  him  by  its  excess  over  the  temperature  of  the  same 
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soil  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  said  thai  in  a  dull  day  there  is  less  radiation 
irora  the  surface  than  in  a  clear  one,  and  thence  the  accumulated  warmth. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  light  and  warmth,  as 
transmitted  through  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  can  be  so  accounted  for,  and  the 
subject  requires  further  investigalion. 

Were  it  not  for  this  aptitude  to  receive  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  strong  light  of  that  luminary,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  soil 
must  have  been  far  below  the  average  warmth  during  the  past  summer  ; 
so  far  as  to  be  productive  of  still  more  extensive  mischief  than  has  yet  ac- 
crued from  it.  But  this  article  has  already  extended  beyond  its  proper 
hmits.  The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  great- 
er accuracy  in  the  application  of  the  generic  term  "  blight"  than  is  usually 
practised,  and  not  to  swell  the  alread^y  voluminous  discussion  about  the 
potato  murrain  ;  and,  although  the  extraordinary  absence  of  sunlight  has 
been  spoken  of,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  has  been  the  sole  deficien- 
cy. There  is  abundant  evidence  of  accumulated  causes  both  of  the  primatic 
and  repletive  kinds ;  and  potatoes  die  as  animals  do,  by  cold  and  starvation  ; 
some  by  decline  and  slow  decay ;  others  by  mortification  and  sudden  death. 


POTATO  JELLY. 

Independently  of  any  consideration  of  what  may  be  the  uses  to  which 
the  extraction  of  starch  from  bad  potatoes  may  be  put  by  the  poor,  under 
present  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  your  agitation 
,  of  this  question  may  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  substance  in 
all  families  as  a  useful  and  important  article  of  our  domestic  economy. 
;  The  readiness  with  which  a  good  sized  basin  full  of  thick  jelly  may 
"I  be  procured  from  a  single  moderate  sized  potato,  is  a  fact  worth  knowing, 
i  I  have  several  times  repeated  the  experiment,  and  find  that  it  does  not  re- 
y  quire  more  than  eight  raiautes  to  change  a  raw  potato  into  a  basin  full  of 
vinost  excellent  jelly,  which  has  only  to  be  seasoned  with  a  little  sugar,  nut- 
.\ineg,  and  white  wine,  to  please  the  most  fastidious  palate.     To  obtain  this 
^j^hy  in  perfection,  let  a  potato  be  washed,  peeled,  and  grated  ;  throw  the 
pulp,  thus  produced,  into  a  jug  of  water,  and  stir  it  well.     Pass  the  mix- 
s.ture  of  pulp  and  water  over  a  sieve,  and  collect  the  water  which  passes 
through  into  a  basin.     Let  this  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  sufficient 
., quantity  of  starch  will  have  fallen  for  the  purpose  required.     Pour  off  the 
1^) Water,  and  then  keep  stirring  up  the  starch  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
.while  boihng  water  is  being  poured  upon  it ;  and  it  will  soon  and  suddenly 
i;pass  to  the  state  of  jelly.     The  only  nicety  required  is  to  be  careful  that  ihe 
ywatur  is  absolutely  boiling,  otherwise  the  change  will  not  take  place.     Mr. 
..Darwin  has  recorded  an  instance  of  some  of  his  attendants  being  unable  to 
,fboii  potatoes  above  a  certain  height  on  the  Cordilleras,  owing  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  not  allowing  the  water  to  become  sufficiently  heated  be- 
fore it  boiled.     There  may  possibly  be  some  connexion  between  the  coudi- 
tioos  under  which  potatoes  can  be  boiled  and  their  starch  converted  into 
jelly.     Upon  comparing  this  jelly  with  that  from  the  starch  called  arrow- 
root, and  obtained  direct  from  Bermuda,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  my  own  per- 
son in  discriminating  between  their  flai'or ;  though  an  invalid,  m  the  habit 
of  eating  arrow-root,  at  once  detected  which  was  which.     The  difference, 
38 
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however,  becomes  more  sensible  wlien  both  jellies  are  made  palatable  with 
sugar,  ^c. ;  for  then  both  the  invalid,  myself,  and  another  person  were 
equally  decided  in  onr  preference  of  the  jelly  from  the  potato  to  that  from 
the  arrow-root — the  latter  possessing  a  rather  mawkish  flavor,  as  though  it 
had  been  prepared  with  smoky  water. 

J.  S.  HENSLOW 

HiTCHAM. 


From  the  Gardeners'  ChroBicle  of  October  18, 1845. 
POTATO  MURRAIN, 

I  have  examined  hundreds  from  aflected  fields,  and  I  have  not  met  with 
one  for  the  last  month  in  which  I  could  D,?t  detect  this  evil ;  and  in  all  1 
have  discovered  the  same  symptoms — namely,  the  disease  first  established 
by  means  of  the  hilum  on  that  end  of  the  potatOj  which  henceforth  as- 
sumes a  darker  color  at  first,  for  a  week  or  two,  merely  on  the  surflice. 
This  by  degrees  spreads  to  the  eye  end  of  the  potato,  and  it  is  when  estab- 
lished there  that  the  chief  work  of  destruction  occurs.  Shortly  after  this^ 
the  character  of  bruised  flesh  appears  ;  and  1  need  scarcely  add  that  when 
that  takes  place,  total  destruction  follows  with  great  rapidity.  I  have  not 
a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  this  mildew  commences  with  the  leaf,  like  other 
mildews  ;  and  breaking  up  the  tissue  there,  which  in  the  potato  is  extreme- 
ly delicate  and  w^atery,  as  compared  with  other  mildew  subjects,  (such  as 
the  white  thorn,  or  the  pea,)  induces  the  gangrene,  which,  finding  a  proper 
nidus  all  the  way  down  the  stem,  descends  as  rapidly  through  the  stem  in- 
to the  potato,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  interior  of  which  afford  as  ready  a 
facility  for  the  spread  of  it.  I  examined  a  bog  or  pit,  a  few  hours  since, 
in  a  neighbor's  field.  I  took  thence  15  potatoes,  the  first  I  met  with.  Out  of 
the  15  1  found  only  three  sound,  and  these  could  not  hold  out  a  week.  I 
had  some  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  stage  of  ripeness;  these  1 
rnowed  down,  and  took  up  the  moment  I  perceived  the  mildew  beginning 
to  descend  by  the  stem.  They  have  now  been  in  a  potato  hole  for  nearly 
a  month,  and  1  have  lost  probably  about  one-twentieth.  This  I  can  readi- 
ly account  for.  There  were  one  or  two  patches  in  these  in  which  the 
disease  was  further  advanced  than  in  the  rest  of  the  plot. 

It  spreads  by  innoculation  in  the  pits  or  bogs,  just  as  mushroom  or  any 
other  spawn  does. 

Wherever  I  find  a  suspicious  patch,  there  are  three  or  four  potatoes  gone 
together — never  one  alone,  I  turned  the  before  named  yesterday,  and 
shook  among  them  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  quick-lime,  char= 
coal  dust,  and  mere  dry  sand,  the  sweeping  of  a  shed.  The  result  of 
this  I  will  announce  in  due  time.  If  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced,  I 
should  think  the  causticity  of  lime  a  most  likely  thing  to  stay  its  ravages, 
whilst  charcoal  dust,  or  any  burnt  refuse,  perfectly  dry,  might  bo  useful  iE 
regard  to  its  anticeptic  properties, 

R.  ERRINGTON 

OuLTON  Park. 

In  my  former  remarks  I  considered  the  vitality  of  diseased  potatoes  de^ 
48troyeci,  and,  as  regards  the  power  of  reproducing  tubers,  this  is  probably 
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the  case  ;  but  1  am  surprised  to  find  that  many  are  makin^  an  effort  to  veg. 
etale,  although  the  eyes  are  surrounded  with  the  malady.  1  have  eaten 
many  of  the  diseased  tubers  boiled,  with  the  affected  parts  removed,  and 
do  not  find  that  they  are  different  in  flavor  from  sound  potatoes.  In  stor- 
inff  reds  and  b!ues  great  care  is  required,  for  a  casual  inspection  will  not 
detect  bad  ones ;  but  the  disease  in  white  sorts,  if  dry,  is  observed  directly. 
Any  sort,  if  sound  and  kept  dry,  will  remain  in  good  condition. 

Diseased  potatoes  over-dried,  or  even  baked,  become  softened  ;  but  I  imag- 
ine if  larjje  diseased  potatoes  are  properly  pared,  warm  air-dried,  and  put  into 
fully  dried  sand,  they  will  keep  sound  and  good  for  use  for  some  months. 
This  I  intend  trying  with  good  sized  ones.  With  me  the  disease  is  worse 
under  orchard  trees  than  in  more  open  parts ;  but  in  a  sixteen-acre  field 
in  this  neighborhood,  in  which  electro-culture  has  been  tried,  a  large  pro- 
portion is  affected,  but  not,  in  ray  opinion,  so  much  from  the  conductors 
placed  there  as  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  strong  loam,  holding 
much  moisture.  The  disease  now  prevailing  is  distinct  from  scale  or  dry 
rot,  the  former  arising  from  worn  out  soil  or  bad  dressing,  and  the  latter 
apparently  from  bad  management  in  storing.  This  year  the  upper  part  of 
the  haulm  has  been  different  from  the  usual  appearance,  having  brown 
patches  oa  it,  and  being  inclined  to  wither,  while  the  lower  part  is  as  yet  not 
affected,  and  none  of  these  are  showing  flower.  I  still  entertain  the  opin- 
ion that  electrical  agency,  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  watery  stem, 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

L.  S.  SMARTT. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  25ih  October,  1845. 

We  have  to  state  that  government  has  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
and  Professor  Lindley  have  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  this  inquiry, 
at  the  desire  of  *Vir  Robert  PeeL  Such  an  official  recognition  of  that  formi- 
dable visitation,  which  we  had  the  melancholy  duty  of  beina:  the  first  to 
announce  as  having  manifested  itself  ui  Ireland,  (page  623,  Sept.  13,)  ren- 
ders  all  further  details  of  its  progress  superfluous.  It  malters  little  now 
wheiher  we  were  right  in  laying  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  at  five  sixths. 
It  is,  at  least,  certain  that  the  injury  is  of  the  most  extensive  description. 
We  believe  our  estimate  to  have  been  too  low;  but,  at  any  rate,  no  ques- 
tion  can  be  entertained  of  the  mischief  being  such  as  to  excite  the  serious 
alarm  of  the  most  powerful  and  sagacious  of  European  governments. 
;  Since  our  last,  we  have  received  all  the  numbers*  of  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute"  up  to  September  22  inclusive  :  a  pamphlet  on  the  potato  dis- 
ease, by  Professor  Morren  ;  some  continental  papers;  and  numerous  pri- 
vate communications.  From  the  mass  of  matter  we  extract  what  seems  to 
be  of  most  imporiancej  premising  that,  in  all  practical  points,  we  find  our 
own  views  adopted  by  ihose  whose  opinions  are  more  entitled  to  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  fiiness  of  decayed  potatoes  for  food.  Upon 
that  point  there  is  the  most  positive  information.  That  potatoes  actually 
putrid  are  unfit  for  food,  is  certain.  Bat  the  number  of  tubers  at  present 
in  that  state  is  inconsiderable;  the  large  mass  of  the  crop  has  the  brown 
gangrene  of  the  surtace,  which  gradually  pierces  to  the  centre.  A  curious 
aad  sufficiently  pracucal  cxptrfiip.erit  t»'?  to  the  possibility  of  eatir.g  such  po 
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tatoes  without  danger,  has  heeti  tried  by  M.  Bottjean,  of  Chambery,  who 
states,  in  the  Mom/e,  a  French  newspaper,  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pigg)  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,)  that  he  has  been  living  almost  ex- 
clusively, (or  three  consecutive  days,  upon,  bad  potatoes,  which  had  been 
thrown  aside  as  refuse.     M  Bovjean  states  as  follows  : 

"  In  order  to  determine  the  question  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  eating 
the  affected  potatoes,  1  had  none  of  the  injured  portions  cut  away  from  the 
tubers,  on  which  1  lived  aioiost  exclusively  for  three  whole  days;  during 
which  time  1  ate  8  pounds,  with  butler,  in  soup,  or  simply  cooked  in  v/ater, 
without  experiencing  any  inconvenience  except  slight  indigestion,  a  symp- 
tom which  probably  would  not  have  manifested  itself  if  the  spoiled  portions 
had  been  previously  removed.  Further,  1  have  drunk  in  the  morning,  fast- 
ing, a  glass  (about  8  ounces)  of  water,  in  which  5  pounds  of  putrid  tubers 
had  been  boiled.  It  was  a  yellowish-brown,  lurbidj  and  thick,  but  not  vis- 
cous; of  a  slightly  disagreeable  smell,  and  nauseous  taste,  leaving  a  bitter- 
ness, which  remained  on  the  palate  for  an  hour.  I  found  no  other  symp- 
loms  of  indigestion  from  this  liquid,  except  a  disagreeable  heat  oppressing 
the  chest  for  about  two  hours.  My  two  clerks  and  servant,  observing  that 
I  felt  no  repugnance  in  eating  these  potatoes,  and  that  no  inconvenience 
resulted,  followed  my  example  next  day,  and  were  nothing  worse.  After 
stating  the  above  facts,  I  hope  the  diseased  potatoes  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered poisonous,  nor  in  any  degree  dangerous  when  the  decayed  portions 
are  removed.  Anxious  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  save  the  sound 
portions  of  the  tubers  for  use,  I  collected  100  pounds  of  such  as  were  par- 
tially affected,  from  which  I  bad  the  unsound  portions  completely  removed. 
After  this  operation  there  rem.ained  73  pounds  of  sound  pieces,  which  I 
find  as  good  to  use  as  the  finest  of  those  exposed  for  sale.  Hence,  about 
Itiree  fourths  of  the  potatoes  that  are  thrown  away  may  be  turned  to  good 
account;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  my  experiments  and  observations  tend  to 
preserve  a  considerable  [»ortion  of  aliment,  so  precious  to  the  poor,  and  of 
which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived  by  fatal  prejudices. 

"M.J  BON  JEAN 


The  next  point  is  the  mode  of  storing  the  crop.  The  universal  opinion 
is,  that  the  only  practicable  moans  of  effecting  this  is  by  trusting  to  dry- 
ness, which  is  precisely  what  we  have  recommended  from  the  beginning. 
The  manner  of  securing  a  sufficient  degree  of  dryness  is  different,  but  all 
agree  in  dryness  being  essential;  and  this  must  be  so,  when  we  consider 
that  all  the  crop  is  more  or  less  charged  with  water,  which,  in  favorable 
seasonSs  the  plants  would  have  k>st  in  the  ordinary  course  of  growth.  Dry- 
ing in  dark  chambers,  well  ventilated  by  means  of  a  sprinkluig  of  lime,  or 
by  dry  earth  interspersed  among  the  tubers,  are  methods  that  have  their  ad- 
vocates. We  hold  to  the  ktter  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  plan  : 
first,  because  it  is  easiest,  and  n^ore  especially  because  the  disease  is  cer- 
tainly contagious ;  that  we  have  ascertained  by  the  following  direct  experi- 
ment: Several  sacks  of  apparently  sound  breadfruit  potatoes,  ien  days 
since,  were  placed  in  a  dry  stable  and  covered  with  mats,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  whether  they  could  be  so  kept.  On  uncovering  them,  a  large  pro- 
portion were  already  eshibitiDg  the  mouldy  appearance  which  invariably 
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accompanies  the  disease.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  air  is  impregnated 
with  the  seeds  of  the  fangns ;  that  whenever  it  dxWs  upon  a  decaying  or  in- 
jured surface  it  takes  root,  provided  the  vitality  of  ihe  tuber  is  low  ;  that  the 
vitahty  of  all  potatoes  from  diseased  districts  is  low  this  year;  that,  more- 
over, they  are  all  more  or  less  injured  (necessarily)  in  the  operation  of  dig- 
ging, and  that,  consequently,  they  all  offer  a  favorable  situation  in  which 
the  fungu>  can  propngate  itself.  Now,  if  potatoes  are  placed  in  dry  rooms, 
or  packed  in  arty  other  way  so  as  to  allow  air  to  circulate  among  them^  the 
seed  of  the  fungus  will  reach  them. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  the  course  to  be  taken  with  the 
seed  next  year. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  following  very  important  communication  from  Mr. 
Grey,  of  Dilston,  that  auUimn  planting  answers  perfeclly.  We  should, 
therefore,  adopt  that  mode  of  cultivation  at  once. 

COMPARATIVE  PRODUCE  OF  AUTUMN  AND  SPRING  PLANTED  POTATOES. 

Your  number  for  November  last  contained  the  detail  of  an  experiment 
which  I  made  last  year  on  the  growth  and  produce  of  potatoes  planted  in 
October  and  in  April,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  p'ot  planted  in  April, 
on  the  same  land  and  with  the  same  manure  as  the  other  planted  in  Octo- 
ber, gave  86  loads  per  acre — the  seed  having  been  from  large  potatoes  cut 
in  two — and  that  planted  in  October,  with  the  like  seed,  gave  111  loads; 
whereas  small  potatoes,  planted  whole  in  October,  gave  100  loads. 

In  October  last  I  prepared  my  land,  and  planted  my  potatoes  in  drill  rows 
of  30  inches  width,  applying  fold  yard  manure  below  the  sets,  but  leaving 
three  rows  unplanted  for  each  intermediate  month  between  October  and 
April,  inclusive.  The  land  is  a  strong  loam,  except  at  the  upper  end, 
where  it  touched  for  a  few  yards  upon  clay,  in  which  the  potatoes  failed  to 
a  great  extent  in  all  the  plantings.  At  the  low  end  of  the  rows,  the  land 
is  good  and  perfeclly  uniform.  The  mnnure  and  treatment  of  all  were 
alike  in  every  respect,  except  as  to  the  times  of  planting.  This  year 
I  did  not  apply  guano  in  the  spring,  as  detailed  in  the  experiments  of  last 
year.  None  of  the  potatoes  have  been  affected  by  disease  ;  but  the  earliest 
planted  showed  the  greatest  strength  and  vigor  in  the  stems,  aUhough  there 
were  occasional  vacancies  in  the  rows.  The  land  was  all  drilled  up  in  Oc- 
tober, at  which  time  the  largest  part  was  planted.  I'hree  rows  more  were 
dunged  and  planted  in  like  manner  in  the  end  of  November,  and  three  in 
the  end  ot^  Dicember.  Iti  January  and  February  the  weather  was  so  bad, 
and  the  frost  so  hard,  that  no  planting  could  be  accomphshed.  Three  rows 
more  were  planted  early  in  March,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  at  usual 
time  of  planting  in  April. 

The  potatoes  have  been  taken  up  within  the  last  three  days  ;  and,  to  test 
the  comparative  produce  of  the  several  plantings,  my  man  began  at  the  low 
end  of  the  rows  and  dug  onwards  till  he  had  filled  a  sack  which  contains 
ten  stones  weight.  The  contents,  hswev^r,  is  immaterial,  so  long  as  the 
same  sack  was'used  for  all.  The  average  length  of  the  drill  rows  required 
to  fill  the  sack — 

Of  October  planting,  was  30  yards. 

Of  November      do    '  32    do    ' 

Of  December      do  32    do 

Of  March  do  44     do 

Of  April  do  45     do 
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which  leaves  to  the  October  planting  an  increase  of  one- third  over  that  of 
April ;  a  result  not  very  different  fronn  that  of  last  year,  in  which  the  quan- 
tities were  111  to  86.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  it  does  not  much  sig- 
nify at  what  period  in  the  winter  potatoes  are  planted,  provided  the  land 
be  free  and  dry,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  working  it ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  loss  of  power  is  sustained  by  allowing  the  seed  to  remain  in  pits  till 
the  spring,  under  a  slow  process  of  vegetation,  when,  before  being  used  in 
the  field,  considerable  shoots  have  already  been  put  forth,  wasting  the  nour- 
ishment which  is  requisite  to  sustain  the  plant  in  its  early  growth,  and  be- 
fore it  begins  to  derive  its  support  from  the  soil.  A  few  more  such  experi- 
ments may  tend  still  further  to  elucidate  this  important  subject. 

JOHN  GREY. 
DiLSTON  HousEj  October  16. 


U  small  sound  potatoes,  or  such  as  are  very  slightly  affected,  are  now  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  they  will  rapidly  become  green,  and  their  vitality  will  be 
so  much  raised  as  probably  to  enable  them  to  resist  all  decay.  If  such 
greened  tubers  are  cut  into  sets,  they  should  be  sprinkled  with  powdered 
lime,  or  otherwise  dried  by  exposure  to  air  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
planted.  Of  course,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  every  thinji"  is  new,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  affirm  that  this  process  will  be  effectual.  But  it  holds 
out  so  good  a  prospect  of  success,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its 
immediate  adoption.  Jt  has,  also,  this  advantage— that  if  it  should  fail, 
potato  fields  can  be  again  planted  in  the  spring. 

It  will  be  well  to  select  for  the  crop  new  ground  ;  and,  if  possible,  high, 
dry  situations.  But  while  we  state  this  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  we  have 
no  confidence  in  its  necessity.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  if  sound  seed  are 
used,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  mischief  appearing  another  year. 

After  giving  this  subject  the  most  serious  attention,  we  can  arrive  at 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  disease  is  to  be  traced  t^  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  season— that  is  to  say,  to  atmospheric  causes, 
and  to  nothing  else  ]  that  the  mischief  produced  by  the  mildew  fungus 
is  quite  a  secondary  circumstance,  although  probably  a  serious  aggrava- 
tion of  the  original  mischief,  and  that  nothirig  is  to  be  feared  from  it 
hereafters  unless  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  should  ©ccur. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  POTATO  MURRAIN. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  disease  primarily  attacks  the  stem,  and  I  think 
the  view  I  take  of  the  subject  holds  good  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  1 
maintain  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  fiuids :  the  descending  sap  becomes  poi- 
soned  by  the  generation  of  unwholesome  gases  m  the  stem  ;  from  the  ex- 
cessive moisture  prevalent  through  this  season,  the  proper  exhalation  of  (he 
plant  has  not  been  carried  on  ;  thus,  we  find  that  the  stem  undergoes  de- 
composition instead  of  gradual  decay,  and  this  deteriorates  the  descending 
sap,  which,  passing  to  the  root,  poison^,  as  it  were,  the  tubers.  My  own  po- 
tatoes, which  were  planted  on  new  ground,  on  a  very  steep  slope,  are  not 
in  the  least  affected.     Where  they  wQtQ  grown  on   higher  ground,  the 
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tops  died  early,  and  the  tubers  are  as  health?  as  possible.  Before  the  last 
rain  I  dusf  about  a  rood,  both  from  the  lower  and  higher  ground,  and  all 
were  equally  sound.  A  few  rows  remained,  which  I  was  prevented  by  the 
rain  from  digging  up :  these  I  have  since  gathered,  and  they  have  showa 
symploms  of  disease  ;  the  tops  were  fine  ;  but  after  the  rain,  they  were  all 
matted  together.  During  their  growth  I  never  saw  tops  have  a  mora 
luxuriant  appearance  ;  clear  and  fresh,  with  nothing  like  specks  on  the 
leaves  or  stems. 

Another  thing  which  causes  me  to  consider  the  sap  as  poisoned,  is  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  the  tubers  decay.  They  appear  healthy,  from 
all  outward  appearance ;  slil!,  in  many  cases,  if  they  are  stored  away,  the 
specks  are  manifest — first,  of  a  dingy  hue,  then  darker  colored,  and  after- 
wards becoming  soft  and  rotten.  Had  the  leaves  or  stems  of  my  potatoes 
shown  any  sign  of  specks,  1  would  have  pulled  the  stems  out  of  the  ground,, 
leaving  in  the  tubers  awhile  befare  I  dug  them  up ;  this  would  have  pre- 
vented any  bad  eifect  from  a  deteriorated  sap.  A  proof  might  be  obtained 
by  comparing  the  analysis  of  an  unsound  potato  with  that  of  a  sound  one. 
1  think  we  should  find,  at  any  rate,  the  ultimate  elements  to  be  in  different 
proportions  to  what  is  usual. 

A.  B.,  M.  R.  C.  8. 


The  potato  disease  appears  to  be  similar  in  nature  to  the  smut  and  other 
diseases  that  affect  wheat.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  same  reme- 
dies  that  are  found  effective  to  preserve  wheat  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  potatoes  ?  Experience  has  shown  that  certain  steeps 
(blue  vitriol,  for  instance)  effectually  prevent  the  ravages  of  smut,  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  experiment  should  be  made,  whether 
soaking  potatoes  intended  for  seed  in  solution  of  blue  vitriol  might  not 
probably  destroy  the  vegetative  power  of  the  fungus  on  the  potatoe,  with* 
out  affecting  the  vegetative  power  of  the  potato  itself.  Of  course,  the  poi* 
sonous  nature  of  blue  vitriol  makes  this  suggestion  inapplicable  to  pota- 
toes intended  for  any  other  use  except  for  seed.  I  cannot  help  being- 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not  of  such  recent  origin  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Any  one  who  will  examine  the  columns  of  the  Chroni- 
cle manyjnonths  before  the  harvest  of  1845  was  begun,  will  find  numer- 
#us  complaints  of  partial  failures  of  the  potato,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
cause.  I  think  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  same  cause 
was  then  in  operation  which  has  since  produced  such  terrible  effects. 

I  know  two  instances,  in  1-844,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  crop  was  worth- 
less ;  and,  though  I  have  had  no  particular  description  of  the  ap(  <2Arance 
of  the  potato,  I  do  not  doubt  the  disease  was  the  same  as  has  since  become 
so  prevalent. 

P.  P, 


it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whereas  Mr.  Paxton  considers  the  disease  to 
be  "  principally  confined  to  what  are  called  the  early  potatoes,"  in  this 
neighborhood  the  early  crops  were  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  usual.  When 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  I  thought  it  ad- 
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visabie  (as  a  precautionary  measure)  to  take  up  a  considerable  quantity  oioi 
the  early  kinds  fi^r  seed,  although  they  were  scarcely  ready;  and  after  be-H"? 
\ng  properly  dried  and  ''greened,"  they  were  carefully  stored,  and  are  stillw 
perfectly  sound  and  good.     1  hnd  that  the  pink-eyed  varieties  are   nriuch 
more  susceptible  of  infection  than  the  white  and  rough  skinned  kinds. 

J.  L.  SINOW. 
Bedale. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald: 

Sir  :  The  disease  in  the  potato  crop  having  become  so  general,  and  the 
results  so  disastrous  to  the  community^  will,  I  trust,  be  my  best  apology  for 
oflfering  to  the  public  the  resultsof  my  chemical  experiences  to  endeavor  to 
neutralize  the  ravages  of  this  lichen  in  the  plant.  The  disease  presenting  a 
similar  appearance  to  ihe pori^o  lupinosa  in  the  human  scalp,  induced  me, 
by  analogy  of  treatment,  to  try  the  effects  of  mild  alkalies,  which  succeeded, 
only  to  a  partial  extent,  but  sofficienily  to  encourage  me  to  employ  a  solu-' 
tion  of  caustic  soda,  and  this  I  found  invariably  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
progress  of  the  parasite  vegetation  ;  consequently  leaving  the  potato  in  a 
sound,  healfchy  state,  and  fit  for  food. 

The  method  to  be  used  is  simply  to  prepare  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
equal  in  density  to  8  degrees  of  Beaume,  and  immerse  the  tubers  for  about 
half  an   hour ;  then  drain  and  thoroughly  dry  them  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  store  them  in  chaff  or  cut  straw. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LINDA, 

St.  Helier's,  October  25. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald  : 

Sir:  I  have  to  request  the  favor  of  your  giving  insertion  to  the  enclosed 
letter  of  Mr.  Tattersall,  of  Grosvenor  Place.  Chlorine  is  easily  made  by 
mixing  three  parts  of  salt,  one  of  manganese,  and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol,  ia 
an  earthen  vessel.  Many  bushels  can  be  disinfected  at  an  expense  of  a  few 
shillings. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HEMRY  REECB. 
Medical  Hall,  168j  Piccadilly. 


*^  Grosvenor  Place,  October  23. 
*'  Dear  Sir  :  I  examined  the  potatoes  submitted  by  you  to  chlorine,  and 
then  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place.  'J'he  potatoes  were  from  my  farm  at 
Willesden.  When  the  crop  was  first  taken  up,  more  than  one-third  of 
them  were  thrown  away  as  good  for  nothing.  Soon  after,  the  others  began 
to  decay.  Those  sent  to  yon  were  all  infected  with  the  prevalent  disease; 
they  are  now  completely  healthy.  In  one,  where  the  disease  had  previously 
destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  potato,  the  decay  had  been  stayed  ;  a  clear  linei^i? 
of  demarcation  was  established  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  portion^:- tin 
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which  had  quite  dried  up;  the  bad  smell  was  entirely  ^one.  The  potato,*i 
when  cut  open,  was  sweet  and  heahhy,  thoug^h  the  entire  portion  which  the'- 
disease  had  spared  could  not  have  been  a  third. 

'■  The  remedy  is  so  cheap  and  simple,  and  a  large  quantity  may  be  cleaned 
with  so  little  trouble,  that  1  think  it  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  public. 
I  placed  my  potatoes  in  three  layers  on  hurdles  in  a  close  room,  and  thea 
applied  the  chlorine.     With  many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken, 
"  Believe  me  yours  truly, 

'  E.  TATTERSALL. 

*'  H.  Reece,  Esq." 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Norfolk  News : 

Sir  :  A  person  in  this  town  liad  accidentally  left  a  potato  last  spring  in 
the  corner  of  a  closet  in  his  house,  which  the  other  day  was  found  with 
seven  small  potatoes  attached  to  it,  and  five  out  of  the  seven  are  spotted 
with  the  murrain^  so  fearfully  prevalent  throughout  the  Kingdom.  It  must 
be  something  more  than  excessive  wet,  or  cold,  hunjid  atmosphere,  which 
occasioned  this  evil,  for  they  grew  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 

Yours,  (fee, 

GEO.  JULER. 

North  Walsham,  October  30. 


THE  DISEASE  IN  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post : 

Sir  :  A  circumstance  has  occurred  here,  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  to 
farmers  if  they  should  again  be  visited  by  this  disease.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  complaint  in  the  potato  haulm,  a  small  field  belonging  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sergison,  of  Cuckfield  Park,  adjoining  the  church  yard,  showed 
indubitable  signs  of  being  attacked.  It  was  almost  the  first  piece  that  was 
affected,  and,  as  it  had  been  planted  with  potatoes  for  twenty-eight  succes- 
sive years,  it  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  continuous  cultivation  of  one 
species  of  root.  As  the  fence  dividing  it  from  an  adjoining  meadow  was 
only  a  double  post  and  rail,  a  quantity  of  two  toothed  sheep  that  were  turned 
into  it  after  mowing  broke  into  the  potatoes,  and  fed  off  the  haulm,  eating 
it  off  closely,  with  the  exception  of  the  upright  or  main  stalk. 

This  was  supposed  at  first  to  have  done  some  good  in  staying  the  dis- 
ease ;  but,  as  the  stalks  were  closely  shaved  and  shortly  died,  no  more  was 
thought  of  it  until  last  week,  when  the  potatoes  were  lifted,  and  found,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  that  were  rotten  in  the  ground,  and  a  fev/  bushels 
that  showed  signs  of  having  been  attacked  by  the  disease  and  were  in  a 
state  of  decay,  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  in  a  fit  state  for  storing. 

The  ground  is  of  dry  soil,  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  potatoes  planted  were 
of  the  Shaw  variety. 

This  goes  far  towards  proving  that  the  disease  originates  in  the  haulai*^s'>; 
and  demonstrates  the  utility  of  feeding  off  or  cutting  it  when  first  attacked. 
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It  was  the  only  piece  of  backward  potatoes  that  has  escaped  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  1  have  lon^  been  a  subscriber  to  your  entertaining  and  useful  paper,  I 
have  sent  you  the  above,  to  insert  or  not,  as  you  may  think  proper. 
YourSj  &,c.  ttc, 

S.  SERGISON. 
CucKFiELD  Park,  Sussex,  October  3L 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

Sir  :  I  regret  that  further  observation  of  the  pared  and  sliced  potatoes  I 
mentioned  in  my  speech  at  Birmingham,  in  which,  for  a  few  days  after  I 
had  dried  them  in  the  sun  and  air,  thegrowth  of  the  fungus  seemed  stopped, 
has  convinced  me  that  the  disease  is  again  going  on;  so  that  unless  the 
shoes  be  made  as  dry  as  biscuits,  in  a  slow  oven,  or  on  a  fire  or  malt-kiln, 
at  a  heat  sufficient  to  kill  the  fungus,  its  growth  will  go  on,  and  destruction 
of  the  potato  follow. 

I  see  it  recommended  to  steam  or  boil  all  potatoes  in  which  the  smallest 
speck  of  decay  has  appeared,  and  to  ram  them  down  air-tight  in  casks,  or 
large  jars  or  pans,  covered  over  at  the  top  with  a  layer  of  fat,  to  be  kept  like 
potted  meat,  for  use  during  winter,  and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  This  seems 
to  be  the  easiest  mode  of  preserving  potatoes  in  every  stage  of  decay  short 
of  absolute  rottenness. 

I  yesterday  asked  some  eminent  machinists  to  contrive  a  small  and  porta- 
ble boiler,  by  which  steam  may  be  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  casks  set  on 
end  and  filled  with  potatoes.  They  suggested  that  a  Papin's  digester, 
having  a  small  lead  pipe  fixed  in  the  centre  of  its  lid,  may  be  inserted  into 
casks  jof  every  size,  in  which  a  false  bottom  of  wood  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  potatoes,  at  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom,  sufficient  to  allow  free 
passage  to  the  steam.  A  similar  lead  pipe  may  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  any 
large  teakettle  or  common  boiler  ;  and  if  this  top  be  tied  down  with  wire  to 
prevent  its  being  blown  off  by  the  steam,  this  steam  will  fill  the  cask,  and 
m  the  usual  time  boil  or  steam  the  potatoes,  and,  killing  the  fungus  by  heat, 
will  stop  its  further  progress. 

The  fungus  matter  thus  boiled  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  being  not  a 
putrid  siibstance,  nor  a  murrain  or  gangrene,  but  only  another  kind  of  veg- 
etable, formed  from  the  substance  of  the  potato,  and,  like  eatable  mush- 
rooms, is  good  for  food. 

It  is  only  where  the  potatoes  are  absolutely  rotten  that  I  u^ould  advise  the 
preparation  of  starch,  which  alone  remains  after  all  the  n^embranes  and 
tissues  of  ihe  potato  are  consumed  by  fungus.  This  may  easily  be  done 
by  crushing,  stirring,  and  washing  the  pulp  several  times  in  tubs  of  cold 
water,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  every  stirring,  the  starch  will  separate  from 
the  pulp  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

I  think  that  steaming  in  large  casks,  or  boiling  in  the  common  way^ 
where  there  is  no  contrivance  to  make  steam,  is  much  better  than  grating 
the  decayed  potatoes  in  any  stage  short  of  rottenness  ;  when  they  are  rot- 
ten, the  starch  still  remains,  and  is  all  that  can  be  saved. 

The  potatoes  thus  steamed  or  boiled  may  be  stored  in  casks  ©f  any  size, 
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from  sugar  hogsheads  to  butter  firkins,  and  a  little  salt  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  potatoes  as  they  are  prU  into  the  casks  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  rammed  quite  close  and  air  ti^hi  throughout^  and  that  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  casks,  and  every  joint  and  crack,  should  be  rubbed  over 
and  filled  with  grease  or  pitch.  If  this  be  done,  the  potatoes  will  keep  like 
meat  and  vegetables  potted  in  air-tight  tin  cases,  which  are  sent  to  India  and 
back  quite  Iresh. 

Where  there  is  time  to  pare  the  potatoes  before  steaming  or  boiling,  this 
should  always  be  done,  and  the  parings,  boiled^  given  to  hogs  and  cattle. 

As  large  potato  steaming  vessels  exist,  or  may  in  a  few  days  be  placed  in 
all  the  union  houses  in  the  country,  the  inmates  may  be  most  advantageous- 
ly employed  in  steaming:  and  ramming  potatoes  into  casks,  while  the  inhab- 
itants of  each  neighborhood  are  occupied  in  bringing  their  potatoes  and 
€mpty  casks,  and  carrying  them  away  full  of  food  thus  rescued  from  de- 
struction. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W,  BUCKLAND. 

OxF^RB^  November  7. 

P.  S. — It  is  essential  that  the  casks  or  pots  be  kept  in  some  place  perfectly 
dry.  Where  cottagers  have  no  such  place,  farmers  and  proprietors  will  as- 
suredly Jend  them  lofts  or  barns,  or  stables  or  outhouses. 


From  the  Preston  Pilot. 
THE  POTATO  CROP, 

An  intelligent  correspondent,  who  has  bestowed  considerable  pains  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  prevailing  disease  in  potatoes,  has  favored  us 
with  the  following  results  of  a  promiscuous  survey  or  inspection  of  the  po- 
tato crops  in  the  townships  of  Woodplumpton,  Broughton,  Barton,  Inskip, 
dtc,  and  gives  the  following  cases  : 

1.  An  old  ploughed  field,  planted  with  varous  kinds  ;  about  a  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  very  rotten.  Had  this  crop  proved  sound,  the  produce 
would  have  been  an  average.     Soil  of  a  hazel  nature. 

2.  A  newly  broken  up  field,  usually  called  "  Ley  Backs,"  well  drained, 
and  well  cultivated.  Soil  between  hazel  and  black,  planted  with  "  kemps," 
an  early  sort.  About  one  third  rotten,  and  the  remainder  rotting  fast  after 
dug.     Had  all  been  sound,  this  crop  would  have  been  a  deficient  one. 

3.  A  very  old  ploughed  field,  say  thirty  to  forty  years.  Soil  rather  black, 
planted  with  early  kinds.  Manured  with  guano.  All,  or  nearly  all,  sound  ; 
but  rather  a  light  crop. 

4.  A  nice  dry  croft,  ploughed  a  few  years.  Soil  very  free  and  black,  and 
rery  clean  from  weeds  ;    planted  with  "  blues,"  and  half  rotten. 

5.  A  good  field.  Soil,  "  bastard  black,"  well  manured  and  cultivated. 
Many  kinds,  but  mostly  "blues"  and  ''jackies,"  or  "cups."  Greater  half 
gone,  and  the  remainder  going  fast. 

6.  A  high  and  dry  bed,  delved  in  a  meadow.  Kind,  *' jackies."  Nearly 
all  rotten,  and  bad  in  every  respect. 

7.  An  old  broken  up  field.  Soil,  hazel  Many  sorts,  and  nine-tenths 
rotten. 

8.  A  very  stiff,  heavy,   wet  soil     Two  and  a  half  acres,  planted  with 
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"  Kendal  Kemps,"  "blues,"  and  "Royal  Georges."     The  return  goodj  and 
all  free  from  disease,  excepting  a  few  of  the  last  named  description. 

9.  Excellent  land.  Soil  of  a  fine,  free,  black  nature,  particularly  well 
manured  and  cultivated.  This  was  by  many  considered  the  most  flourish- 
ing crop  in  the  neighborhood.  A  great  deal  prove  rotten,  and  altogether 
deficient. 

10.  Two  acres.  A  newly  broken  up  soil,  of  a  blackish  nature,  and  ad- 
mirably cultivated.  Crop  fair,  and  about  one-twentieth  part  rotten  ;  the 
rest  going  so  fast,  the  farmer  is*^selling  them  off  at  2s.  6d.  per  load. 

11.  Fine  free  soil,  broken  up  four  years  ago.     When  got  up,  sound  to  ap- 
pearance, but  the  disease  destroys  them  immediately  afterwards.     Planted' 
both  early  and  late  kinds. 

12.  Fine,  dry,  sandy  soil,  in  excellent  heart.  Sound  when  gathered  j -^^ 
but  selling  them  as  fast  as  possible,  from  fear  of  their  all  going  rotten,  as  ' 
he  can  pick  out  a  great  quaniily  every  day  beginning  to  look  black  and 
wet.  Before  either  the  wet  weather  or  frost  came,  this  farmer  got  up  a 
quantity,  thinking  of  their  being  seed  next  year.  He  had  them  dried, 
greened,  and  well  hogged  ;  and  on  examining  them,  he  found  every  potato 
more  or  less  affected. 

13.  High,  dry  land,  near  a  railway,  commonly  called  "Spoil  Banks." 
Sound  to  appearance,  but  fully  expected  to  go  bad. 

14.  Very  old  '-foughten"  land,  well  manured  and  attended  to.  Planted 
with  early  kinds,  and  many  going  rotten. 

16.    [This  gentleman  is  a  sientific   and  practical  agriculturist]     Dug 
op  part  of  an  old  meadow  near  to  a  brook  ;  manured  one  part  v/ith  his  own 
midden  dung,  and  the  other  with  night  soil.     The  drills  were  made   with 
the  spade,  and  the  manure  put  in  at  the  time.     Planted   many  kinds — 
amongst  the  rest,  half  a  load  of  *'  Kendal  flat  reds."     These  he  planted 
whole  sets,  excepting  a  few  from  which  he  cut  a  small  piece  from   the  o 
haulm  or  tail  ends.     He  then  shook  them  up  in  a  sack  containing  gypsum  ;  v/ 
and  when  he  planted  them  in   the  drills,  he  put  some   more  gypsum  upoa^is: 
them,  previous  to  covering  them   up.     He   has  not  more  than  threescore y 
pounds  back  from  the  half  load,  the  remainder  being  rotten.     The  oiheF 
kinds  were  also  diseased.     He  also  planted  some  new  sort,  raised  by  him- 
self from  crabs,  two  years  ago  ;  and  finds  the  produce  neither  greater  nor 
sounder  than  from  old  seed.     He  dug  some  '» lemon  kidneys"  early  in  the 
season,  for  seed  another  year  ;  and  on  examination,  finds  Ihem  going  rotten. 

From  the  above  cases,  he  makes  the  following  remarks  :  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  crops  in  old,  hard  worked  soils  are  any  worse  than  those  in 
fresh  broken  up  fields,  although  this  is  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  ex- 
perience. It  also  seems  that  the  black,  free,  sandy,  or  likely  soils,  have  not 
done  any  better  than  the  stiff,  clayey;  or  unlikely  grounds.  There  does- 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  want  of  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers,  either  as  regards  draining,  manuring,  or  keeping  weeds  down.  In 
some  of  the  crops  of  early  potatoes,  the  leaves  dropped  from  the  stems  early 
in  the  season,  the  stems  keeping  their  erect  position,  but  assumed  a  yellow- 
ish appearance,  an  evident  sign  of  the  disease  having  commenced  its  rava- 
ges. This  was  not  ths  case  with  the  backward  crops,  which  maintained 
their  freshness  and  vigor  until  cut  down  by  the  frosts.  Taking  the  Fylde 
district  through,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  fully  one  half  are  now  com- 
jdetely  rotten  :  and  it  is  generally  considered  the  remainder  will  not  keep* 
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ANSWEUS  TO  ClUERIES, 

To  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Forrester^  minister  of  the  parish  of  West  Linton: 

The  general  crop  has  suffered  to  a  certain  extent  in  almost  every  instance 
from  ihe  prevailing  disease,  both  byrotting  in  the  ground  and  afier  being 
raised.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  in  many  instances,  where 
lifted  early  in  small  quantities  for  use,  and  before  the  decay  cf  the  show,  or 
foliage  more  particularly,  the  portion  of  the  crop  so  lifted  appeared,  and 
proved,  on  cooking,  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  healthy ;  whereas,  on  lifting 
the  remaining  portion,  in  the  sa)nefield^  some  time  after  the  shaws  had  de- 
cayed, they  turned  out  to  be  tainted,  like  the  general  crops  of  the  country. 
rHovvever,  by  being  housed,  and  frequently  aired  by  the  door  being  left 
open,  and  in  pits,  care  being  taken  to  lift  off  the  covering  every  good  day, 
for  a  whilo,  to  air  and  dry  the  mass,  under  both  these  plans  of  treatment 
the  disease  appears  to  have  been  at  ail  events  temporarily  arrested, 
i  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  hanging  land,  looking  north,  and 
where  the  crop  was  late  planted,  and  in  vigorous  growth  till  near  the  period 
•of  lifting,  having  thus  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  shaws,  a  foliage  covering, 
! which  aided  materially  in  defending  the  tubers  from  the  heavy  rains,  acting 
in  some  measure  as  a  natural  roof,  casting  aside  the  wet  into  the  furrows, 
they  turned  out,  upon  lifting,  to  be  scarcely  affected  at  all.  In  this  instance, 
not  only  did  the  shaws  cast  off  the  rain  into  the  furrows,  but  the  land 
iiaving  a  considerable  inclination,  the  superabundant  moisture  escaped  by 
the  furrows  to  a  lower  level,  leaving  the  surface  and  crops  comparatively 
dry.  But  even  here,  wherever  the  superabundant  moisture  was  collected 
in  any  shght  depression,  or  hollow,  the  disease  appeared  to  some  extent. 

In  another  instance,  on  undulating  land,  the  depressions  forming  natural 
>cups,  or  basins,  retaining  the  water  as  it  fell,  and  affording  no  means  of 
-escaping,  in  the  samefield  the  potato  crop  was  excessively  dalnaged  in  these 
natural  hollows,  whilst  the  more  elevated  or  shelving  parts  were  compara- 
tively unaffected.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  crop  raised  off  dry  land 
was  stored  in  pits  early,  and,  on  opening  the  pits,  the  potatoes  were  found 
to  be  a  decaying  mass.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  crop  was  raised  ia 
very  wet  weather,  stored  wet,  and  of  course  in  bad  order  for  keeping  sound. 

In  another  instance,  a  portion  was  raised  in  a  field  soon  after  the  decay 
of  the  shaws,  when  a  very  considerable  number  indeed  appeared  to  be  dis- 
leased  ;  sometime  thereafter  the  number  increased  ;  and  within  a  week,  and 
after  the  heavy  October  rains,  when  the  2rop  had  ceased  grounng^  and  had 
heeafor  some  time  exposed  loithout  the  protection  of  theshaws^  more  than  a 
third  of  the  crop  was  found  to  be  damaged.  After  raising,  too,  the  loss  was 
considerable,  although  the  diseased  tubers  were  carefully  separated. 

On  dry  and  level  ground,  with  an  openbottom,  the  loss  v/as  not  so  great 
as  under  less  favorable  circumstances.  On  level  ground,  with  a  retentive 
jsubsoilj  the  loss  was  great.  On  inclined  ground,  where  the  crop  was  late 
planted^  and  particularly  if  inclining  to  mossj  the  loss  was  often  incoa- 
siderabk. 

It  would  appear  that  the  potato  crop  had  this  year  suffered  severely  from 
th*^-  cloudy  and  extremely  cold  and  wet  season  ;  the  temperature,  especially 
in  high  districts,  frequently  bordering  on  frost,  so  early  as  from  the  latter 
end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  and  subsequently  ;  and  the  white  and  most 
delicate  kinds  have  suffered  most.  Such  a  season  v/as  ill  adapted  for  bringing 
this  crop  to  maturity  (scarcely  a  seed  apple  having  appeared  in  this  local- 
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ity  daring  the  past  season,)  and  was  undoubtedly  eminently  unsuited  to  the 
constitution  of  the  potato  plant,  derived  as  its  original  was,  and  acclimated, 
from  a  dry  and  sunny  country.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
prevalence  and  severity  of  the  rot^  which  is  the  disease  affecting  the  pre- 
sent crop.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  cause  for  serious  alarm  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  if  the  tubers  are  planted  next 
spring  which  shall  have  resisted  decay  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  if 
next  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  should  prove  warm,  sunny,  and  dry, 
and  propitious  to  the  maturation  and  storing  of  the  potato  crop,  that  the 
produce  will,  despite  the  present  visitation  upon  us,  prove  sound  and  abun- 
dant. There  is  no  rational  reason  for  anticipating  the  contrary.  1  do  not 
apprehend  there  will  be  the  slightest  danger  from  using  tubers  for  seed, 
which  shall  have  resisted  decay  during  the  winter.  It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  the  potato  crop  is  not  affected  in  the  more  warm  and  sunny  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  is  a  pretty  convincing  proof  that  the  cold  and  cloudy 
skies  which  have  prevailed  over  great  parts  of  Europe  and  America  during 
the  past  season  have  been,  along  with  any  accidental  constitutional  weak- 
ness m  the  plant  itself,  the  predisposing  and  active  cause  which  has  gene 
rated,  extended,  and  aggravated  the  disease  of  rot,  depending,  or  rather 
resultino:,  in  a  great  measure,  in  active,  followed  by  putrefactive  fermentation, 
before  lifting,  or  consequent  on  storing,  more  particularly  where  that  opera- 
lion  has  been  carelessly  or  improperly  performed. 

No  doubt  after  decay  of  the  shaw  the  chief  damage  has  been  received. 
It  would  then,  at  leasts  daily  become  more  apparent ;  and  may  be,  so  far, 
familiarly  accounted  for,  as  it  has  been  found  to  operate  thus.  In  the  first 
place^  so  long  as  the  potato  crop  retained  the  shaws,  or  haulm,  it  was  in 
vigorous  growth,  and  was  capable  of  resisting  the  unfavorable  influence 
and  action  of  superabundant  moisture  during  the  late  wet  season.  In  the 
second  place,  the  shaws  acted  as  a  protection  from  the  rains,  as  I  have 
already  said,  casting  them  aside  into  the  furrows,  leaving  the  cup,  where 
perfectly  earthed  up,  high  and  dry  above.  And,  in  the  third  plaice,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  on  the  decay  of  the  foliage  covering  of  the  shaws,  not 
only  were  the  drills  left  exposed,  but  from  the  extraordinary  prevalence  and 
violent  action  of  (he  high  winds,  accompanied  by  heavy  rains  durinor  the 
late  season,  cups  or  small  depressions  were  formed  on  the  top  of  the  drills, 
at  the  root  of  every  show  ;  and  the  interstices  or  openiiTgs  left,  on  the  decay 
of  the  shawy  leading  from  the  surface  of  the  drills  down  to  the  tubers,  and 
forming,  in  fact,  natural  pipes  or  conductors/rom  the  several  cups  formed 
on  the  surface  down  to  the  tubers,  would  act  in  this  way.  The  cups  would 
receive  the  rain  water  as  itfell^  and  the  pipes,  left  by  the  decay  of  the  sterns^ 
would  conduct  the  moisture  received  and  collected  in  the  cups  directly  down 
to  the  tubsrs,  and  keep  them  constantly  wet  ;  and  they  have  thus  beea 
lying,  since  the  decay  of  the  shaws,  in  the  very  circumstances^  and  under 
the  very  conditions^  and  eivposid  to  the  very  influences^  most  favorable  for 
inducing  rot,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  only  disease  with  which  r.hepo« 
tato  crop  has  this  year  been  so  severely  affected.  No  doubt,  as  1  have 
already  said,  the  sets  might  have  been  predisposed  to  disease  ;  because,  so 
to  speak,  the  constitution  of  the  plant  has  been  for  some  years  deteriorating 
in  the  country.  But  had  the  late  season  been  a  genial  season,  as  it  was 
the  reverse,  the  probability  is,  that  the  injury  would  have  amounted  to  noth- 
in<^  more  than  has  been  usual  in  an  average  of  past  seasons. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  has  not  ceased  or  abated,  where  the  tuben 
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have  been  stored  wet,  or  in  bid  order ^  or  without  reasonabU  precautions. 
Few  attempts  at  remedy  have  been  ventured.  But  I  would  remark,  gene- 
rail/,  that  when  housed,  where  there  is  the  necessary  accommodation,  the  tu- 
bers should  bo  examined  frequently,  picked  carefully,  and  where  obtainable 
wiihhttle  trouble  or  cost,  they  may  be  beneficially  sprinkled  with  gypsum, 
slacked  hme,  dry  peat  ashes,  or  even  with  the  roughly  dried  sand  ;  and 
though  exposed  with  the  doors  open  for  air  during  the  day,  they  must  be 
carefully  covered  with  abundance  of  straw,  and  the  doors  shut  during  the 
night.  The  u.se  of  either  of  the  first  three  substances  will  have  a  very  excel- 
lent and  healthful  effect  in  preventing  the  noxious  gases  arising  from  the  mass 
injuriously  affecting  the  individuals  employed  in  pickmg,  sorting,  and  turn- 
ing the  tubers.  *  *  *  It  would  appear,  from  all  experience,  ih^ipcrfect 
dryness  and  thorough  ventilation  are  the  0}dy  efficient  atiainable  remedies 
or  curatives,  or  preventives,  *  *  *  It  has  been  remarked  elsewhere, 
however,  and  observation  in  this  locality  seems  to  confirm  it,  that  a  soil  of 
bog  or  peat  earth,  very  prevalent  in  this  quarter  in  particular  localities, 
seems  to  have  a  very  decided  and  sensible  effect  in  preserving  the  crop  free 
from  the  prevalent  disease.  This  may  be  of  great  importance  nextapring 
at  seed- time. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

JAMES  ANDERSON. 
22  Hill  st..  Edinburgh,  Nov.  10^  1845. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB, 

In  the  County  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  Lord  Barnard,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  is  president,  this  subject  [potato  rot]  was  recently  consid- 
ered. Prof.  All  man  spoke  of  the  deep  anxieiy  felt  on  the  subject,  and  of  his 
examinations  made  by  powerful  microscopes.  He  says  that  he  was  enabled 
to  see  the  organic  arrangements  of  the  potato  by  cutting  off  a  thin  transpa- 
rent portion,  placing  it  on  a  bit  of  glass,  laying  a  drop  of  water  over  it, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  tincture  of  Iodine,  covering  u  with  another  bit 
of  glass,  and  using  a  microscope  of  three  hundred  lineal  m^agnitude  A 
quantity  of  starch  would  be  detected  lying  on  its  cells,  and  the  starch  glo. 
bules  would  be  seen  in  their  exact  proportion,  and  would  be  colored  by  the 
Iodine.  The  starch  would  be  seen  distinct  from  every  other  substance  in 
the  potato.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  healthy  cells  were  fall  of  starch,  while 
the  diseased  potatoes  were  very  deficient.  The  disease  appeared  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  starch  in  the  young  potato  ;  and  when  it  attacked  the  old 
potatoes,  the  starch  being  already  formed,  might  be  extracted  for  food.  He 
recommends  grinding  up  the  potatoes  and  extracting  the  starch. 

John  Dillon  Croker — Had  examined  disease  in  England,  and  was  "hor- 
ror-stricken, on  returning  to  Ireland,  to  find  that  the  angel  of  destruction 
had  smitten  the  crop  of  this  country."  Some  had  said  that  the  severe  frost 
of  the  7ih  of  September  had  been  the  cause,  but  he  had  dahlias,  geraniums, 
and  French  beans,  which  were  bright  and  green,  while  the  potatoes  were 
gone  ;  frost  was  out  of  the  question.  He  had  put  som^  potatoes  into  scald- 
ing water  by  way  of  trying  an  experiment,  but  in  thesa  the  plague-spot 
showed  in  an  hour,  and  the  potatoes  rotted  rapidly.  He  said  that  we  must 
get  the  starch  on:  ;  that  the  starclrin  the  diseased  potato  was  just  as  good 
lis  m  the  sound  ones.     He  said..  '*  Let  Ireland   fi*om  henceforth  become  a 
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consumer  of  good  wholesome  breadstuff  a.''''  He  said  the  starch  of  the  po- 
tato could  be  eaten  as  we  eat  arrow- root,  and  what  we  get  from  the  shops 
by  that  name  is  made  generally  oi  potato  flovr^  and  which  is  passed  off 
under  a  dozen  names  as  an  important  and  nutritious  diet. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Layham — Had  extracted  from  five  busliels  of  bad  po- 
tatoes thirty  pounds  of  flour,  and  had  refused  to  sell  it  at  sixpence  a  pound. 
A  bushel  of  potatoes  would  yield  eleven  or  twelve  pounds  of  flour. 

In  Kilkenni/ and  Athlone,  i>oteiiOQs  were  produced  weighing  from  two 
and  a  half  pounds  to  Jioe  pounds  each,  and  there  was  no  disease  in  them. 

A  mode  of  preserving  potatoes  from  disease  after  being  dug,  is  recom- 
mended, viz:  sift  ill  lime  over  them  until  every  potato  is  coated. 

Some  districts  are  free  from  the  potato  plague'  It  is  said  that  the  white- 
eyed  potatoes  have  escaped  the  disease  almost  entirely. 

It  is  stated   that  the  apple  potatoes  are  not  one-fifth  of  them  sound ; 
the  dukes  nearly  as  bad  ;    the  cups  pretty  safe  ;  and  that  the  only  potatoes* 
which  feave  escaped   entirely  are  some  early  Scotch;   that   the  kidneys 
are  pretty  free  from  disease ;   that  the  potato  disease  is  contagious ;  that 
Ihe  healthy  ones  must  be  carefully  separated  from  those  diseased. 


PRESERVATION  OP  THE  POTATO  CROP. 
^h  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  : 

I  first  fix  upon  a  piece  of  ground  as  high  and  dry  as  I  can  select.  1  then 
mark  out  five  feet  in  width,  and  of  any  length  that  may  be  required,  cut^ 
ting  a  trench  round  the  same,  and  with  the  excavated  earth  still  further 
advancing  the  ground  wheron  the  potatoes  are  to  rest.  Upon  that  bed  I 
spread  a  thick  layer  of  clean  dry  straw,  on  which  is  put  a  thin  layer  of 
potatoes,  as  free  from  dirt  and  loose  moulds  as  I  can  conveniently  make 
them  ;  then  another  covering  of  straw,  succeeded  by  a  second  layer  of  po- 
tatoes ;  on  these  I  place  rows  of  rough  tiles,  two  feet  apart  crosswise — that 
is,  from  side  to  side — by  which  flues  are  formed  for  the  escape  of  the  damp  ; 
and  thereon  I  advance  the  hill  wnth  potatoes  to  any  height  that  may  be 
found  convenient.  Such  being  efiected,  I  again  rer.ort  to  straw;  but  stub- 
ble, thin  pared  sods^or  any  similar  material,  would  answer  the  purpose  nearly 
as  well,  v/hich  I  spread  pretty  thickly  over  the  whole  of  the  potatoes, 
and  then  cover  them  down  with  earih  for  the  winter.  To  prevent  damage 
being  done  by  the  frost,  I  plug  up  the  ends  of  the  tiles  every  night  with 
wisps  of  hay,  removing  them  every  morning,  which  should  be  attended  to 
until  the  potatoes  are  found  to  be  in  perfectly  dry  condition.  I  lately 
opened  a  pie  wherein  I  had  put  promiscuously,  on  the  above  plan,  potatoes 
damaged  and  sound,  wet  and  dry,  which  had  been  covered  dovv^n  with 
earth  nine  days.  Fo  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found  the  potatoes  quite  free 
^om  heatj  much  dryer  than  when  stored,  and  those  which  were  diseased  in 
a  far  more  healthy  condition,  the  damaged  parts  having  changed  into  dust, 
the  wounds  having  become  in  a  great  measure  incruBted  over,  and  appa- 
^endy,  from  the  best  judgment  I  could  form  of  them,  likely  to  prove  good 
and  wholesome  food  for  maD,  and  fit  for  seed  next  spring.  In  reference 
to  the  tiles  being  placed  upon  the  second  layer  of  potatoes,  I  would  observe 
that  they  may  be  passed  through  any  part  of  the  pie  which  might  be 
thought  iiki'ly  to  admit  of  a  greater  portion  of  atmospheric  air:  for,  in  my 
opinioa,  it  is  the  free  circulation  of  air  through  die  whole  mass  of  pota- 
toes which  acts  so  beneficially. 
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Should  no  straw  be  at  command  to  put  at  the  floor  of  the  pie,  I  would 
recommend  tiles,  as  has  already  been  described,  being  placed  across  the  same 
at  the  top  of  the  raised  foundation.  These,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  to  the  potatoes  by  the  damp  of 
the  natural  earth. 

1  am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

WM.  SKIPWORTH. 
South  Kelsey,  November  15. 


The  following  practical  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Croker  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  is  very  valuable,  as  it  may  be  adopted  with 
facility  in  any  family  : 


One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  sound  white  potatoes  will  produce 

One  ditto  unsound,  and  diseased  part  cut  off 

One  ditto  unsound  minions  -  -  -  - 

One  ditto  unsound  and  paired 

Unsound,  none  cut  ofl'  -  -  -  - 

Diseased  potatoes,  useless,  quite  soft,  and  rotten,  will  make  as  good  starch 
as  the  soundest,  and  need  not  have  the  bad  parts  cut  off;  let  care  be  taken 
to  have  them  well  washed,  to  prevent  earthy  particles  mixing  with  the 
:flour.  He  would  give  accurately  what  the  six  loaves  of  bread  produced 
are  composed  of,  the  cost  of  each,  and  the  weight,  by  which  it  v/ould  seem 
that  actually  the  people  had  it  in  their  power,  at  a  trifling  expense,  ta 
procure  from  diseased  potatoes  a  far  better  description  of  food  than  that 
they  had  heretofore  been  using ;  and  he  trusted  that  what  was  considered 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befal  them  may  prove  to  be  a  rich  bles» 
sing,  viz  :  the  change  of  diet  from  potatoes  to  bread. 


irina,  or 

flour,  dry 

and  fit  for  use. 

lb. 

oz.     dr. 

■     3 

9       0 

-    3 

1       0 

-    3 

1       0 

-     3 

0       0 

-    3 

6       0 

What  composed  of. 

Price  of  wheaten  flour 

Weight  of  loaf. 

Price. 

^ 

or  oatmeal. 

1 

One  pound  fine  wheaten  flour, 
and  one  pound  of  farina. 

185.  Sd.  per  cwt., 
or  2d,  per  lb. 

21b.  lOoz. 

^d. 

2 

Haifa  pound  of  fine  flour,  and 
one  pound  of  farina. 

185.8^.,or2(/.per 
lb. 

1  lb.  10  oz. 

\\d. 

3 

One  pound  of  household  flour, 
aad  one  pound  of  farina. 

155.  per  cwt.,  or 
about  \^d.  per  lb. 

2lb.  13oz. 

Ifrf. 

4 

Half  a  pound  household  flour, 
and  one  pound  of  farina. 

Do.            do. 

21b.  15oz. 

Id 

5 

One  pound  of  oatmeal,  and  one 
pound  of  farina. 

I85.  cwt.,  or  less 
than  l\d.  per  lb. 

21b.  5oz. 

IK 

6 

Half  pound  of  oatmeal,  half 
pound   of    household  flour, 

145.  per  cwt.,  or 
l^d.  per  lb. 

2  lb.  0  oz. 

l|rf. 

and  half  pound  of  farina. 

39 
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Remarks. — The  cost  of  soda,  sour  milk,  and  salt,  is  included,  but  no 
allowance  for  fire,  as  the  potatoes,  if  sound,  should  be  boiled,  taking  the 
same  quantity,  if  not  more,  than  baking  the  bread. 

The  proportions  were,  for  the  above  loaves  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  soda, 
the  same  as  salt,  which  must  be  very  well  blended  with  the  flour  or  mix- 
ture, after  which  it  should  be  let  lie,  wet,  and  worked  up  with  sour  skim- 
med milk,  or  buttermilk — the  latter  he  preferred  ;  and  the  longer  kept,  the 
better,  as  the  sourer  the  milk  was,  the  more  it  acted  on  the  soda  and  made 
the  bread  rise  better.  As  all  country-women  know  how  to  make  potato- 
starch,  he  need  only  say  to  them,  provide  at  once  a  good  grater  or  two,  and 
set  to  work  on  the  unsound  potatoes.  Keep  your  families  constantly  em- 
ployed in  picking  out  the  diseased  ones,  thus  securing  an  ample  supply 
of  the  best  food  from  this  description,  when  the  starch  is  sufficiently- 
washed. 


From  Frank  &  Millard's  Commercial  Traveller,  ^-t-^ 

After  making  considerable  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  which  usually^ 
attends  statements  calculated  to  create  alarm,  it  seems  absolutely  certain 
that  a  disease  has  very  extensively  shown  itself  among  potatoes  of  the 
present  year's  growth,  and  that  the  eiFect  of  it  will  be  to  reduce  the  crop  very 
far  below  an  average,  and  in  some  districts  to  create  considerable  difficuly,. 
if  not  actual  starvation  and  distress. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  determine  by 
what  means  such  an  evil  may  be  prevented  for  the  future,  as  well  as  miti- 
gated in  its  present  operation. 

The  disease  itself,  in  plain  language,  may  be  called  the  "  rot,"  and  is^ 
found  to  exist  more  or  less  at  all  times,  but,  of  course,  it  only  excites  pub-  I 
lie  attention  when  sufficiently  extensive  as  to  become  a  public  evil.     The 
existing  cause  of  it,  the  writer  believes  to  be  an  excess  of  cold  and  mois- 
ture.    The  potato  is  a  vegetable  which  naturally  absorbs  a  vast  quantity  of 
water,  and,  when  supplied  with  this  element  in  excess,  it  requires  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  warmth  to  enable  it  so  to  assimilate  the  moisture  it  has  im- 
bibed as  to  convert  it  into  a  healthy  substance;  and  in  case  of  its  wanting^ 
the  degree  of  warmth  necessary  to  stimulate  its  secreting  organs  into  a  due 
state  of  activity,  it  will  become  subject  to  morbid  formations,  and  these^ 
unless  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  their  development,  will  sooner  or  later 
show  themselves  by  that  corruption,  or  rottenness,  which,  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  has  been  so  prevalent.      This  disease,  then,  sustains  to  the  po- 
tato a  similar  relationship  to  that  of  scrofula  to  the  human  body  ;  and,  like 
(his  scourge  of  the  human  species,  it  may  be  considered  as  partly  resulting  . 
from  constitutional  defect,  and  partly  from  external  causes.     Among  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  hazarded  respecting  the  causes  of  the 
malady,  some  have  supposed  the  existence  of  an  external   "  blight,''   by 
which  the  tubers  have  become  ultimately  affected  ;  and  others  have  talked  - 
about  "  fungi "'  upon   the  tubers,  by  which   they   have   become  diseased. 
The  writer  believes  that   the  plant  has  become  diseased  through  the  un-  . 
healthy  state  of  the  roots  or  secreting  organs,  and  that  the  ''  fungi  "  have  re- 
sulted from  the  disease,  and  not  been  the  occasion  of  it.      What,  then,  are 
the  likeliest  means  for  preventing  the  RipJady  in  future?   As  far  as  Nveather 
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is  concerned,  it  is  clear  we  can  do  nothing-  but  to  submit  to  whatever  may 
happen.  We  can  neither  command  the  sun  to  shine,  nor  dispose  of 
the  drops  of  rain,  nor  order  the  courses  of  the  winds.  Still,  much  re- 
mains in  our  own  power,  and  which  may  be  all  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : 
the  true  secret  of  success  in  growing  potatoes,  as  well  as  other  vegetable 
productions,  is  to  sow  good  seed  in  good  ground  j  and  whenever  this 
simple  and  ratioiial  rule  is  neglected,  there  will  most  assuredly  be  more  or 
less  of  loss  and  disappointment. 

With  respect  to  soil^  the  potato  delights  in  that  which  is  moderately  light 
and  porous,  which  points  out  the  necessity  of  draining  all  heavy  and  wet 
lands,  if  they  are  expected  to  grow  potatoes.  In  the  next  place,  the  potato 
requires  a  frequent  change  of  soil,  and  on  this  account  heavy  crops  are 
usually  produced  on  newly  broken  up  lands.  In  kitchen  gardens  and  cot- 
tage allotments,  where  the  root  is  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  spot, 
this  necessity  is  in  some  measure  provided  for  by  the  large  quantity  of 
fresh  manure  which  is  commonly  used.  Extremely  favorable  seasons  svill 
counteract,  to  a  great  extent,  the  disadvantages  of  the  soil ;  but  no  man  has 
a  right  to  expect  a  large  and  healthy  crop  who  plants  his  seed  in  land  ex- 
hausted by  frequent  cropping,  which  has  not  been  well  worked  by  the 
spade  or  plough,  or  which  is  retentive  of  cold  and  excess  of  moisture. 

With  regard  to  seed,  common  sense  tells  us  it  ought  to  be  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  in  which  it  can  be  obtained,  and  to  such  perfection  the 
writer  considers  the  following  items  indispensable: 

1.  It  ought  to  be  whole. — The  practice  of  cutting  potatoes  into  pieces  for 
seed,  leaving  one  or  two  eyes  in  a  piece,  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 
The  result  of  repeated  experiments  has  unanswerably  proved  that  the  plan 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  a  penny-wise  and  pound  foolish  econ- 
omy. It  is  true  that  every  eye  possesses  the  germ  of  a  perfect  plant, 
the  same  as  the  eye  of  a  dahlia ;  but  every  cultivator  of  this  floA-er  knows 
that,  although  he  may  get  a  well-formed  plant,  and  handsome  flowers,  from 
a  single  eye,  or  the  cutting  of  a  dahlia,  he  only  gets  a  good  crop  of  roots 
from  a  perfect  tuber.  The  grower  of  potatoes  wants  roots,  not  flowers,  and 
to  secure  these  let  him  plant  v/hole  potatoes  ;  and  for  many  reasons,  into 
which  the  writer  cannot  now  enter,  he  will  find  it  answer  his  purpose  better 
than  cutting  them. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  maturity. — Unripe  seed  is  necessarily  de- 
ficient of  the  vigor  requisite  to  put  forth  and  sustain  a  healthy  plant ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  whatever  is  a  cause  of  weakness  is  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  disease.  This  is  as  true  among  vegetables  as  animals;  and 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  disputing  it.  The  potatoes  for 
planting  should,  therefore,  be  selected  when  the  stalks  have  decayed,  and 
not  sooner. 

3.  It  ought  to  be  of  madium  siz^i,  and  well  formed, — The  writer  has 
oundthat.  on  the  whole,  potatoes  of  the  size  of  hens' eggs  have  produced 
ne  neavies:  :rof  out  of  a  given  weight  of  seed.     He  v/ould,  however,  pre- 
fer sets  much  smaller,  if  ripe,  whole,  and  well  formed,  to  pieces  cut  from 

arge  potatoes.  The  overgrown  tubers  should  always  be  rejected,  as  cofi- 
taining  an  excess  of  moisture  ;  whereas  the  strength  of  the  future  plant  re- 
sides in  the  solid  part  of  the  root. 

4.  The  potato  should  frequently  be  raised  direct  from  the  seed  con- 
tained in  the  potato  apple. — Every  sort  of  vegetable  propagated  in  the 
v/ay  potatoes  are  usually  produced   ii  liable  to  degenerate  ;  and  in  propor- 
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lion  to  their  degeneracy,  they  become  liable  to  disease.  Many  sorts  of  po- 
tatoes  once  in  common  use,  have  become  completely  worn  out,  and  their 
names  are  almost  forgotten  ;  and  the  writer  has  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  disease  and  failure  which  every  year,  and  in  unfavorable  seasons  in 
particular,  attends  the  potato  crop,  is  owing  to  sets  being  planted  which  are 
too  far  removed  from  the  original  seed.  The  vegetative  principle  has  be- 
come too  feeble  to  give  existence  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  plant ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  those  diseases  to  which  there  has  been  a  predisposi- 
tion, or  which  the  soil  or  season  has  been  calculated  to  produce. 

5.  It  ought  to  be  tvell  preserved. — The  best  of  seed  may  be  injured  by 
bad  management ;  and,  although  potatoes  will  stand  much  rough  treatment, 
like  all  things  possessing  life,  they  cannot  be  injured  with  entire  impunity. 
When  taken  up  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days  to  dry  and 
harden,  by  which  means  they  will  be  less  liable  to  shoot  before  the  time  of 
planting  ;  they  should  then  be  stored  away  and  effectually  guarded  against 
frost  and  damp.  A  worse  plan  cannot  exist  than  allowing  the  potatoes 
to  shoot,  and,  after  pulling  off  the  shoots,  to  plant  the  potatoes  for  seed. 
The  man  who  is  guilty  of  such  folly  deserves  to  lose  his  crop  for  his 
pains. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  growth  of  this  valuable  root,  but  the 
experience  of  the  writer  justifies  him  in  saying  that,  if  the  few  rules  he  has 
here  laid  down  were  but  generally  observed,  the  same  quantity  of  land 
which  is  now  devoted  to  it  would  yield  at  least  a  third  more  produce,  and 
that  it  would  very  rarely  happen  that  the  crop  would  fall  far  below  an 
average. 


From  the  Cork  (Ireland)  Advertiser,  October  9. 
^POTATOES.    - 

A  curious  fact  has  been  stated  to  us  by  a  person  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carriagline.  It  is,  that  having  planted  potatoes  in  alternate  beds  of  sea- 
weed and  farm  manure,  the  potatoes  in  the  latter  are  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  prevalent  disease,  while  those  planted  in  the  beds  covered  with  sea-weed 
have  escaped  untouched.  The  proportion  which  the  infected  bear  to  the 
healthy  roots  varies.  In  some  places  the  destruction  seems  almost  com- 
plete, and  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid  that  in  many  others  it 
threatens  to  become  so.  Even  after  brought  home  and  housed,  the  potatoes 
are  attacked.  Several  people  who  purchased  in  the  market  last  week,  and 
found  them  excellent  for  a  few  days,  have  since  been  obliged  to  throw  the 
remainder  out,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  from  present  appearances,  even  to 
guess  at  the  quantity  which  may  ultimately  be  secured  for  an  acre  or  a  field. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

From  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  we  extract  the  following,  without,  however,  adopting  the  author's 
theory  of  the  cause  of  the  disease : 
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"  The  first  symptom  of  the  dogeneracy  of  the  potato  plant  in  Scotland 
appeared  about  the  year  1780,  when  the  distemper  called  the  curl  first  ap- 
peared in  the  crop ;  but  it  occurred  so  rarely  that  very  little  notice  was 
taken  of  it ;  but  the  evil  gradually  and  extensively  increased;  and,  about 
the  years  1784-85,  the  whole  crops  of  the  Lothians  were  seriously  alFected 
by  it.  A  remedy,  however,  was  accidentally  discovered,  by  changing  the 
seed  for  that  from  the  high  country  ;  and  this  has  been  the  only  remedy  for 
the  curl,  up  to  the  present  time.  From  1835  to  the  present  year  (1845)  the 
seed  has  had  to  be  changed  yearly,  as  it  was  found  a  new  disease  appeared 
in  the  fields.  This  was  called  the  wet  and  dnj  rot ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
seed  from  all  situations,  high  and  low,  has  now  failed.  These  two  kinds  of 
disease  are  variously  accounted  for.  Some  ascribe  the  cause  to  maggots 
and  flies  feeding  upon  and  destroying  the  seed  plants ;  but  this  is  a  conse- 
quence, and  not  a  cause,  for  maggots  and  flies  are  only  to  be  found  on  dis- 
eased or  putrid  vegetation.  Plant  a  sound  potato  in  a  good  soil,  and,  prop- 
erly treated,  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  produce  a  good  crop  in 
defiance  of  all  maggots  and  flies.  The  seeds  of  disease,  then,  must  be  ih 
the  constitution  of  the  plant. 

"  In  examining  a  diseased  potato,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  canker  on  the 
skin  and  plague  spots  all  over  it.  This,  if  planted,  will  certainly  be  at- 
tacked by  maggots  and  flies  ;  but  the  plant  is  in  a  state  of  decay  or  pu- 
trefaction, and  hence  it  belongs  to  them  by  right  of  inheritance.  The  great 
object,  then,  is  to  plant  sound  seed.  As  the  crops  on  the  highlands  are  early 
checked  by  frost,  and  the  tops  or  haulm  soon  destroyed,  they  do  not  fully 
ripen  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  induced  farmers  in  the  low  districts  to 
take  up  their  crops  for  seed  in  a  green  or  unripe  state,  in  order  to  imitate  the 
operations  of  nature  on  the  hill  grounds.  But  this  plan  has  also  failed. 
Seed  has  often  been  raised  from  the  ball,  but  in  two  or  three  years  it  curls 
and  degenerates. 

"  In  looking  at  the  origin,  general  history,  cultivation,  and  general  man- 
agement of  the  potato  plant  in  this  country,  1  have  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  can  be  only  one  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  plant,  viz  : 
over-cultivatioiu  The  crop  too  ofien  repeated  on  the  same  soil,  and  too 
much  stimulus  applied  to  the  plant,  has  weakened  or  destroyed  its  vital  en- 
ergies, and  rendered  it  incapable  of  reproduction.  In  the  cultivation  and 
general  management  of  the  plant,  we  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  nature,  which 
always  follows  the  moderate  or  middle  course  ;  and,  by  a  lonar  train  of  mis- 
management, we  have  nearly  lost  this  most  valuable  root.  Who  can  con- 
template a  luxuriant  crop  of  growing  potatoes  in  full  bloom,  but  must  reflect 
on  the  immense  stimulus  applied  to  produce  such  a  mass  of  stem,  foliage, 
and  blossom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  the  roots  or  tubers  must  be 
enfeebled  and  exhausted  in  producing  it?'^  *  *  "I  would  advise  the 
experiment  of  topping  or  cutting  the  potato  tops  v/ith  a  sickle  about  the 
time  of  the  decay  of  the  blossoms,  in  case  the  tops  are  too  luxuriant.  This 
will  not  only  prevent  their  seeding,  but  check  the  luxuriance  of  the  stems, 
and  save  the  tubers  from  exhaustion.  It  is  well  known  that  turnip-rot  is 
produced  by  excessive  manuring  ;  and  I  have  long  entertained  the  idea  that 
smut  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  has  always  arisen  from  over  cultivation. 
Every  farmer  has  gone  upon  the  principle  that  too  much  stimulus  could  not 
be  applied  to  his  crops  ;  but  the  degeneracy  of  the  seed  or  root  has  not  been 
thought  of." 

We  observe  that  in  this  country  neither  the  rot  m  potatoes  nor  the  smut 
in  grain  can  be  attributed  to  excessive  maiuiring — that's  sure. 
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From  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  15, 
THE  POTATO  CROP. 

I  have  sent  you  three  potatoes  which  are  evidently  nearly  decayed  by 
the  prevailing  disease,  to  show  that  it  has  in  no  way  injured  their  vitality; 
they  are  self  sown — at  least  were  left  in  the  ground  when  the  crop  was 
taken  up  last  August  and  September,  when  I  perceived  them  affected,  but 
not  ripe.  I  let  them  lie  on  the  ground,  exposed  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
pitted  them  quite  dry,  in  the  usual  way,  picking  out  all  that  appeared  affect- 
ed, examining  them  occasionally.  Last  week  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
throw  all  out  of  the  pit,  and  have  now  laid  them  out  in  heaps  in  a  dry  loft, 
well  covered  with  straw.  Out  of  about  eighty  bushels  about  two  bushels 
are  bad,  no  doubt ;  but  if  they  had  remained  in  the  pit,  most  of  them  would 
have  been  lost.  Those  decaying  I  found  mostly  breaking  from  the  eye, 
and  some  producing,  as  would  appear,  a  young  potato,  as  you  will  see  by 
one  sent  you.  Those  I  had  planted  at  the  same  time  ;  and  on  examining 
them  this  morning,  I  find  that  they  remain  the  same  as  when  put  into  the 
ground,  with  no  appearance  of  disease  spreading.  I  have  this  week  been 
planting  about  three -fourths  of  an  acre.  I  in  general  dig  the  ground,  and 
plant  in  each  row  as  1  go  on.  After  planting  the  sets,  i  cover  them  with 
coal  ashes  :  this  answers  two  purposes — it  keeps  them  dry,  and  also  prevents 
slugs  and  wire-worm  from  injuring  them.  1  have  potted  some  similar  to 
the  sample  sent  you,  and  have  placed  them  in  a  cool  house.  It  will,  then, 
be  seen  before  the  planting  season  whether  a  diseased  potato  will  affect  the 
succeeding  crops — a  thing  well  worth  ascertaining.  I  should  say,  instead 
of  destroying  the  most  injured  tubers,  if  a  seed  bed  is  thrown  out,  and  the 
potatoes  planted  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  all  those  that  had  grown 
would  be  fit  next  spring  to  be  planted  out  in  the  usual  way.  This  would 
be  an  experiment  worth  trying,  for  no  doubt  seed  potatoes  next  season  will 
be  expensive  to  buy,  if  it  be  possible  to  get  them  at  all. 

T.  MALLESEN. 

Claremokt. 


1  have  just  thoroughly  examined  seven  lots  of  potatoes  of  different  varie- 
ties, which  were  stored  away  for  seed  on  the  12lh  of  September  last,  in 
charred  earth,  old  tan,  and  saw-dust,  charred  together,  and  1  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  result  is  most  satisfactory;  not  one  tuber  is  to  be  found  the  least 
affected  by  the  disease  ;  and  the  putrid  spots  are  so  entirely  dried  up,  that 
when  rubbed  they  crumble  or  fall  out;  the  other  portion  of  the  tuber  is 
quite  sound  and  of  good  quality.  A  neighbor  of  mine  purchased  a  load  of 
dry  turf  ashes,  among  which  he  stored  about  25  cwt.  of  potatoes  about  a 
month  ago,  almost  every  potato  at  the  time  of  storing  being  more  or  less 
affected  with  the  disease ;  this  day  he  turned  them  over,  and  brought  me 
a  sample,  which  is  sound  and  dry,  and  the  disease  is  entirely  stayed — not 
one  decayed  tuber  is  to  be  found  amongst  them ;  when  cooked,  they  are 
mealy  and  well  tasted.  Of  a  lot  that  I  spread  thinly  on  a  dry  floor  for  seed^ 
I  have  been  obliged  to  throw  away  above  two-thirds,  and  the  remaining 
portion  is  good  for  nothing:  those  were  apparently  sound  when  they  were 
stored,  and  had  been  exposed  for  sometime  on  a  dry  pavement  to  harden. 
The  fungus  which  attacks  the  affected  tubers  runs  over  them,  very  quickly — 
indeed,  like  wildfire.  Charred  refuse,  or  well  burnt  dry  earth,  or  turf,  or 
peat  ashes,  will  at  once  stop  th^  progress  of  the  disease.    I  have  long  beeri 
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satisfied  that  any  of  these  will  prevent  the  progress  of  fungi ;  they  even 
.prevent  mushroom  spawn  from  speading.  I  this  season  planted  a  piece  of 
ground  which  had  never  been  manured  nor  cropped  previously  to  my 
knowledge,  with  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  with  a  view  to  prove,  if  possi- 
ble, which  was  the  best  and  most  valuable  manure  among  several  kinds, 
which  I  applied  by  weight,  (fcc,  and  the  result  is  very  interesting.  While 
the  tubers  produced  from  one  particular  compost  were  fine  in  quality,  and 
not  in  the  least  diseased,  others  of  the  same  variety,  but  manured  with  dif- 
ferent material,  were  affected  to  a  serious  extent,  though  they  were  all 
growing  on  one  piece  of  ground.  A  quantity  of  these  tubers,  free  from 
disease,  were  stored  in  the  usual  way,  viz :  covered  with  straw  and  earth. 
i  opened  the  pit  and  looked  over  them,  and  thev  are  still  perfectly  sound. 

JAMES  BARNES. 

BiCTON. 


I  premise  that  ray  opinion — which,  however,  I  state  with  some  diffidence — 
is,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  malady  is  the  superabundance  of  juice  or 
moisture  in  the  tuber,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  wet  of  the  season, 
causing  an  accumulation  of  watery  sap,  and  the  concurrent  frigidity  of  the 
weather,  which  preventing  the  due  development  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
and  causing  their  premature  decay,  did  not  afford  an  abundance  of  healthy 
foliage  for  exhaling  that  superfluous  moisture.  My  potatoes  were  grown  on 
very  flat  clay  land,  which,  though  recently  thorough-drained,  had  not  yet 
been  sub-soiled  so  as  to  permit  the  free  descent  of  the  rain  Water  to  the  drains ; 
and  the  weather  was  very  wet  at  the  time  of  lifting,  which  was  unduly  ac- 
celerated by  the  prevailing  panic  from  the  supposed  destructive  progress  of 
the  "  disease."  In  these  circumstances,  I  had  the  potatoes  carted  to  a  lea 
field,  intended  to  be  broken  up  next  year,  for  the  convenience  of  a  clean 
surface  to  spread  them  on,  and  obtaining  sod  for  temporary  covering.  There 
they  were  laid  in  long  narrow  heaps,  the  different  kinds  separately,  and 
covered  with  straw  slightly  ^' drawn"  and  put  on  thatchwise,  the  weather 
still  continuing  damp.  This  covering  resisted  both  rain  and  moderate  frost. 
On  examination,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  windward  side  of  the  heaps 
appeared  well  dried,  but  the  other  side  sweating  and  beginning  to  mould — 
the  interior  still  more  so  ;  they  were  then  uncovered  on  a  dry  day,  spread 
out  on  the  grass  on  either  side,  and  put  up  again  at  night  as  before. 

On  a  second  examination,  they  were  found  still  tending  in  a  small  de- 
gree to  sweat.  The  same  process  Of  spreading  out  was  repeated,  after  the 
tendency  to  sweat  disappeared,  and  the  progress  of  the  "disease"  to  all  ap- 
pearance arrested.  The  Same  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
affected  potatoes,  which  were  spread  on  a  barn  floor  and  turned  till  dry. 
We  have  been  unable  to  find,  on  repeated  examination,  that  the  disease 
in  the  roots  so  treated  has  made  any  further  progress. 

Among  the  variety  of  opinions  that  have  been  given  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional deterioration  of  this  valuable  root,  which  seems  to  have  rendered  it 
more  easily  affected  by  atmospherical  observations,  my  idea  is  that  it  has 
been  gradually  brought  into  what  the  medicos  call  a  plethoric  state,  by  too 
much  forcing  with  manure  in  high  conditioned  land.  In  former  times  the 
.potatoes  were  taken  from  the  field  and  stored  in  cellars  and  other  places  in 
vast  mounds,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  without  injury ;  and. 
the  winter  work  was  to  cut  the  seed  potatoes  months  beforehand,  whick 
^t  the  time  of  planting  were  dry  and  shrivelled  like  corks.    If  this  opin- 
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ion  be  just,  the  remedy  would  be  to  plough  the  manure  (in  very  moderate 
quantity)  into  the  ground  before  winter,  and  even  to^attempt  to  raise  with- 
out manure,  in  fine  dry  soil,  a  small,  compact,  hard  tuber,  as  a  means  of  rend- 
vating  its  constitutional  vigor.     1  mean  to  try  both  these  plans  myself. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  the  practice  of  Mr.  McBride,  a  farmer  ia 
this  quarter,  who  says  he  has  followed  it  for  many  years,  and  has  never  yet 
had  the  smallest  failure  in  his  crop.  He  spreads  the  manure  on  the  surface 
of  his  stubble  land  and  jiloughs  the  land,  planting  the  potatoes  in  every 
third  furrow,  and  drawing  in  with  the  hoe  a  little  of  the  manure  above  the 
sets.  I  think  that  the  potato  suffers  in  the  culture  by  the  fibres  being  in- 
lured  by  overmuch  working  in  the  drills  while  in  a  growins:  state. 

J.  STEWART. 

Hepburn. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Nov.  22,  1845, 
POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  mere  fact  of  dryness  and  coldness  being  recommended  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  potato,  would  render  it  more  "than  probable  that  heat  and 
moisture  had  in  the  first  instance  caused  the  disease. 

That  such  conditions  were  in  existence  in  the  soil  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  question  about  moving  sap  being  only  living  sap,, 
it  really  would  seem  that  the  stem  of  the  potato  was  dead  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ;  so  far  at  least  as  the  tuber's  connexion  with  it  was  concerned. 
The  hygrometrical  condition  of  the  tuber,  with  the  heat  and  moisture  that 
were  shut  up  about  it  in  the  soil,  appears  to  have  made  it  what  it  unfortu- 
nately is. 

JOHN  CAIE. 


CAUSE  OP  POTATO  MURRAIN. 

That  this  disease  is  occasioned  by  a  fungus  in  the  leaf  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  public  opinion  in  general.  I  am  equally  well 
assured  that  the  gangrene,  or  mortification,  is  a  mere  consequence  of  the 
fungus.     ^ 

If,  then,  a  certain  predisposition  in  the  potato  plant,  occasioned  by  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  elements  themselves,  were  alone  necessary  to  give  un- 
bounded scope  to  this  fungus,  how,  I  would  ask,  has  it  happened  that  this 
strange  condition  of  atmosphere  has  never  occurred  before  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  from  South  America — now,  I  believe,  nearly  200 
years?  or  shall  it  be  said  that  the  disease  is  indeed  new  lo  Europe? 

On  looking  over  the  weather  registries  for  the  month  of  Augtist,  I  fintl 
that  the  southwest,  west,  and  northwest  winds  prevailed  the  whole  of  the 
month,  and  even  extended  into  September;  and  this  is,  I  should  conceive, 
an  extraordinary  direction  with  regard  to  their  continuity.  Now,  supposing 
the  fungus  in  question  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  new  to  Europe  in 
general,  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that,  by  the  continuous  action  of  the  At- 
lantic gales,  the  sporules  of  the  fungus  may  have  been  precipitated  by 
showers  condensed  from  American  mists?  Whatever  the  cause  be,  it  is  to 
me  tolerably  plain  that,  from  the  breadth  and  uniformity  of  its  character^ 
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as  well  as  the  simultaneonsness  of  its  operations,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a 
cause  as  general  as  either  wind,  or  rain,  or  electricity  itself.  Everybody 
has  seen,  according  to  the  old  phrase,  '•  motes  dancing  in  the  suubearnsJ^ 
]>fow,  as  to  the  sporules  of  various  fungi,  why  may  it  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  possess  so  little  specific  gravity  as  to  be  lighter  than  their  own  vol- 
ume of  air  ;  to  ascend  thereby,  in  common  with  mists ;  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  clouds  ;  to  traverse  thousands  of  miles  in  a  few  days ;  and  to  de- 
scend as  propagandists  wherever  the  winds  choose  to  carry  them,  or 
condensation  may  take  place  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  predisposition  altogether,  but  merely, direct  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  facts  probably  equally  important. 

R.  ERRINGTON. 

OULTON. 


The  tubers  from  which  the  plants  have  been  raised  this  year  were  ripened 
last  year  in  a  season  of  almost  unparalleled  drought ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  tubers  must  have  been  assimilated  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  with  a  state  of  soil  and  atmosphere  belonging  almost 
io  a  tropical  climate.  This  year  the  plants  raised  from  them  have  had  to 
contend  with  a  season  exactly  the  reverse.  We  know  that,  under  particular 
circumstances,  seed  will  entirely  alter  the  nature  of  the  plant,  as  regards  its 
hardihood  and  time  of  ripening,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  grown.  Winter  wheat,  by  being  sown  a  few  years  in  succession  in 
the  spring,  becomes  a  spring  wheat.  Barley,  on  the  contrary,  by  being  sown 
before  winter,  is  enabled  to  stand  weather  the  most  severe  ;  the  same  with 
beans. 

May  not  the  same  result  have  taken  place  with  the  potato  tubers  of  last 
year's  ripening  ?  Would  they  not,  in  all  probability,  have  succeeded  in  a 
hot  summer  better,  perhaps,  than  those  planted  last  summer?  whereas,  hav- 
ing had  to  bear  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wet  summer,  they  have  constitu- 
tionally failed.  "  A  Subscriber. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricaltural,ijrazette,  Nov.  29,  IS15. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Salt  seems  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  and  to  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  fungus,  or  at  least  the  decomposition  of  the  tubers.  I  immersed  some 
in  a  solution  of  salt  and  chloride  of  lime,  and  found  them  grow  worse  most 
rapidly. 

The  tendency  of  the  bad  potatoes  to  sprout  is  very  remarkable,  I  have 
seen  them  lying  on  the  ground  with  shoots  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
with  a  healthy  thickness  which  would  make  them  very  valuable  in  the 
spring  season.  In  every  way  it  is  evident  that  the  root  has  not  degenerated, 
for  some  of  the  sort  which  the  late  Mr.  Knight  raised  from  the  seed  were 
as  much  affected  as  the  oldest  sorts.  I  have  found  a  sprinkling  of  quick 
lime  arrest  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  except  where  the  decomposition  of  its 
substance  has  penetrated  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  tuber.    Immersion  in 
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water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  produced  the  same  effect,  and  preserves 
in  a  remarkable  way  the  white  color  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  potato ;  but, 
with  this  treatment,  it  does  not  boil  well  for  the  table. 


L.  VERNON. 


Harcourt. 


POTATO  DISEASE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  November  17,  1845,  Monsieur 
Boussingault  communicated  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  M.  Joachim 
Acosta,  of  Bogjota,  relative  to  the  potato  disease.  It  appears  from  this  letter 
that  the  malady  is  very  common  on  the  table-land  of  Bogota — that  it  is  de- 
structive in  wet  seasons,  or  even  every  year,  in  damp  spots.  This  does  not 
prevent  the  tubers  being  used,  when  the  affected  part  has  been  removed. 
It  is  known  that  potatoes  are  indigenous  to  this  plain.  M.  Acosta  does  not 
doubt  that  the  malady  has  always  been  known  there,  since  it  excites  no 
alarm  in  the  Indians,  who  live  principally  on  potatoes.  M  Boussingault 
properly  remarks  that,  in  these  countries,  where  cultivation  continues  with- 
out intermission  during  the  year,  and  where  the  tubers  are  consumed  with- 
out the  necessity  of  storing  them,  there  is  no  fear,  as  with  us,  of  a  bad  har- 
vest, because  it  may  be  immediately  replaced  by  a  good  one. 

With  us,  where  the  culture  is  annual,  and  must  be  preserved  through 
winter,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be  more  concerned  in  a  malady  which 
iDay  destroy  the  resources  of  a  whole  year. 

M.  J.  B. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  December  13,  1845, 
GREENING  POTATOES. 

I  wish  I  could  confirm  a  correspondent's  experience  relative  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  greening  potatoes ;  but  here  the  green  ones  have  not  kept 
so  well  as  those  not  exposed.  With  me  it  has  been  a  practice,  for  some 
years  past,  to  lay  such  potatoes  as  were  not  fit  for  table  out  to  green  daily 
as  they  are  dug ;  and  this  year,  at  the  time  the  disease  made  its  appearance, 
I  had  several  bushels  so  exposed,  and  perfectly  green.  Some  of  these  po- 
tatoes had  been  exposed  two  months,  being  the  refuse  of  the  frame  forced 
ones,  and  had  been  severed  from  their  parent  stemiong  before  the  disease 
was  heard  of;  so  that  those  who  assert  that  it  commenced  in  the  stem  or 
haulm  will  see  that  it  seized  those  which  were  stemless  at  the  same  time. 
The  malady  first  made  its  appearance  here  on  some  ash-leaved  kidneys, 
planted  upon  the  "  lazy-bed"  fashion  ;  the  beds,  however,  being  filled  with 
the  refuse  of  the  garden  and  pleasure  ground,  with  sufficient  hot  dung  to 
€xcite  fermentation.  This  rubbish  was  put  in  in  sufficient  quantity  to  raise 
the  beds  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil ;  so  that  it 
was  perfectly  porous  and  dry,  and  the  potatoes  were  of  the  finest  quality 
imaginable.  Shortly  afterwards  it  manifested  itself  on  two  other  pieces  of 
the  same  kind— one  a  piece  well  drained  and  trenched  the  autumn  before 
planting;  and  the  other  a  piece  of  ground  newly  taken  in,  well  drained^ 
and  deeply  dug,  but  not  trenched. 
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On  the  latter  piece  of  ground  every  potato  was  rotten,  and  the  other 
(about  one-half)  was  lost;  so  that,  although  they  suffered  the  most  in  un- 
trenched  ground,  where  the  water  could  not  pass  rapidly  away,  perfect 
drainage  did  not  stop  the  disease. 

All  these  potatoes  were  dug  on  the  same  day,  and  laid  out  to  dry  and 
green  ;  and  though  they  were  exposed  for  two  months,  and  perfectly  green- 
ed, the  disease  is  still  spreading  in  them.  At  the  time  these  were  dug,  (the 
end  of  July,)  a  peck  or  so  was  found  among  them  that  had  made  young 
shoots,  and  were  perfectly  sound.  These  1  immediately  planted  with  some 
of  Chapman's  kidney,  for  winter  use ;  and  though  the  latter  produced  a 
tolerable  crop  of  sound  tubers,  very  few  of  the  ash  leaved  made  their  ap- 
pearance above  ground.  I  examined  the  sets  to-day,  and  find  most  of  them 
sound,  and  intend,  as  an  experiment,  to  take  them  up,  and  replant  them 
deeper,  to  see  if  they  will  produce  a  croD  in  the  spring. 

WM.  P.  AYRES. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  December  6,  1845. 

I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  I  saw  a  self-set  potato  the  other  day,  from  an  early 
kind,  about  three  inches  high,  or,  in  fact,  as  early  potatoes  are  generally  in 
the  middle  of  May,  which  had  the  mildew  fungus  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  September  last ;  the  leaf  had  the  same  black  rings  or  spots,  and  decay 
had  already  commenced :  this  augurs  badly  for  those  of  the  spring  plant- 
ing. As  to  those  planted  in  spring,  I  am  much  afraid  that  precautions  will 
be  vain,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  very  hedges  are  full  of  the  sporules  of  this 
sad  mildew.  The  oak  and  the  black  thorn,  and  the  common  nettle,  were 
prematurely  destroyed  around  the  potato  fields  in  this  neighborhood,  at  the 
period  when  the  mildew  was  at  its  height ;  they  also  decayed  in  black 
patches  in  the  leaf,  as  the  potatoes,  but  whether  the  same,  or  a  fungus  at  all, 
I  cannot  say ;  things  looked  very  suspicious.  The  oak  and  the  nettle  were 
generally  affected. 

R.  ERRINGTOiN. 

OuLTON  Park. 

[We  trust  there  is  no  real  cause  of  alarm  on  this  head.  Experiments, 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  disease  will  appear 
in  any  other  crops,  seem,  at  present,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  every  possible  means  should 
be  taken  to  secure  a  healthy  growth  next  year.] 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  December  20, 1845. 
REMARKS  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

These  were  the  just  views  of  Mr.  Garden,  of  Glenae,  to  which  we  al- 
luded last  week:  "  We  may,  for  a  time,"  says  this  gentleman,  ^'-  raise  spe- 
cies of  diseased  plants,  and  employ  these  as  seed  (sets)  of  the  next  crop. 
Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  offspring  of  diseased  parents 
will  participate  in  the  disease,  and  even  be  incapable  of  cure,  or  of  becom- 
ing the  seed  of  a  healthful  crop  on  any  soil.     *    *    It  is  evident  that  dis- 
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eased  plants  may  be  more  easily  cultivated  on  a  healthful  and  fresh  soil  thaii»i 
on  one  which  is  diseased  and  run  out.  *  *  *  g^U  the  abundance  and 
healthfulness  of  the  crop  are  two  very  different  things.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  seed  potatoes  (sets)  taken  from  the  fields  on  the  higher  grounds, 
and  where  potatoes  have  been  much  seldomer  cultivated,  are  less  liable  t 
fail  than  those  raised  on  fields  which  have  produced  many  potato  cropg 
*  *  The  latter, /orcerf  in  diseased  or  exhausted  fields,  are  unfit  for  se 
(sets)  in  any  situation." 

A  potato,  forced  in  rich  land,  nursed  in  a  warm  valley,  and  unnaturally 
expanded  into  a  monster  of  its  kind  by  high  and  debihtating  manure,  be- 
comes well  suited  to  the  table,  but  has  an  uncompacted  tissue  and  a  feeble- 
constitution.  A  small  matter  makes  it  ill.  Its  unhealthiness  is  communi- 
cated to  its  successors,  and  so  the  evil  is  ceaselessly  augmented.  On  tbe^ 
other  hand,  a  potato  raised  in  poor  or  rocky  ground,  small  and  compact,, 
thoroughly  organized  by  the  action  of  healthy  foliage  operating  upon  a 
small  surface,  will  not  answer,  indeed,  the  purpose  of  the  grower  of  a  crop,, 
but  is  admirably  adapted  for  his  sets.  It  is  not  in  itself  marketable,  but  it 
forms  the  best  of  seed.  Thus  it  was  that  the  small  green  stem-potatoes, 
which  high  cultivation  has  almost  driven  out  of  recollection,  always  proved 
the  best  of  all  for  sets,  though  utterly  uneatable  and  useless  for  the  table. 

What  we  then  would  advise  growers  to  do,  is,  not  to  indulge  in  a  vain 
hope  that  seedhng  potatoes  will  be  any  better  than  what  they  now  have ; 
but  to  adopt  the  practice  of  raising  potatoes  for  sets  upon  a  different  princi- 
ple from  those  which  are  for  the  table ;  to  treat  the  latter  as  they  now  do,, 
but  to  grow  the  former  in  poor,  light  land,  where  there  shall  be  no  exces- 
sively rapid  growth,  and  no  great  produce,  but  where  a  small,  compact  po- 
tato, thoroughly  ripened,  thoroughly  organized,  and  therefore  thoroughly 
healthy,  will  be  a  guarantee  that  all  the  freedom  from  disease,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  to  be  expected,  shall  be  secured  for  the  crop  it  is  to  fur- 
nish, beyond  all  chance  of  risk. 

If  such  potatoes  are  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  undug,  or  are  planted 
in  the  autumn,  or,  if  token  up,  are  thoroughly  greened  and  packed  in 
sand,  and  planted  before  sprouting,  a  far  more  rational  means  of  renovating 
the  potato  crop  will  be  adopted  than  running  to  Peru  for  seed  not  half  so 
good  as  our  own. 


POTATO  MURRAIN. 

It  is  the  belief  of  some  that  a  fungus  is  the  cause  of  this  disease.  From 
facts,  however,  which  have  come  under  my  own  cognizance,  I  am  led  to 
hold  a  contrary  opinion.  I  have  about  three  or  four  bushels  of  last  year's 
potatoes  (they  have  been  about  twelve  months  out  of  the  ground)  that  have 
been  since  spring  in  a  corner  of  a  tool  house,  held  up  in  front  by  a  few  loose 
bricks ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  have  put  forth  numbers  of  small 
tubers,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  small  tubers  are  diseased,  and  bad  as 
any  that  have  been  grown  in  the  soil  in  the  open  air.  I  should  suppose 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  fungus  is  conceived  to  affect  them,  is  by  a 
transition  from  the  leaf  to  the  tuber  ;  however,  in  my  case,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  not  a  single  leaf  has  been  formed.  The 
small  tubers  have  been  produced  from  the  intercellular  tissue,  or  elaborated 
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matter  of  the  old  potato,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  fol|hage  whatso- 
ever ;  buit,  as  the  tool -house  door  stands  open  all  day,  and  tne  potatoes  are 
not  far  from  it,  they  are  consequently  under  atmospheric  influence,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  them  are  covered  with  fungus,  which  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  I  have,  likewise,  some  early 
potatoes  that  are  diseased  to  the  very  centre,  without  a  fungus  having  yet 
made  its  appearance  upon  them.  These  two  facts  surely  prove  that  the 
fungus  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease,  v/hieh  certainly  does  not 
occur  through  the  agency  of  the  leaf.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opiiiion 
that  it  is  to  the  dull  weather  we  have  experienced  that  we  must  attribute 
the  cause.  The  plants  have  been  charged  to  excess  with  water,  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  sunlight,  could  not  pass  ofl"  by  evaporation  ;  this, 
then,  has  produced  a  disorganization  of  the  tissues,  and  disease  has  followed 
in  consequence. 

I  observe  an  article  in  last  week^s  number  setting  forth  the  average  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  has  fallen  during  the  last  eight  years,  as  a  proof  that  the 
disease  is  not  caused  by  moisture.  It  is  not  the  great  quantity  of  rain  that 
has  fallen  that  is  to  be  considered  the  cause,  for  we  certainly  have  had 
more  in  other  years,  but  the  absence  of  bright  sunlight  must  be  kept  in 
view  ;  for  days  the  sun  never  broke  forth  to  dispel  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  to  elaborate  the  juices  of  the  plant.  I  cannot  conceive  any 
other  cause  for  the  small  tubers  grown  in  the  tool -house  being  diseased, 
unless  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some  unknown  atmospheric  condition.  This 
fact  sets  at  rest  the  opinion  as  to  manure  of  any  kind  being  the  cause,  none 
whatever  being  present.  Lime  cannot  be  considered  an  antidote  to  the 
growth  of  fungus ;  for  a  great  quantity  of  diseased  potatoes  here  has  been 
well  dosed  some  time  ago  with  caustic  hme,  and  on  many  of  them  the 
fungus  is  abundant ;  not  even  drying  and  greening  by  exposure  will  en- 
tirely prevent  its  growth,  as  I  myself  have  proved,  although  it  does  partially. 
Mr.  Ayres  remarks  that  he  cannot  add  his  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  greening.  If  the  potatoes  are  diseased  previously  to  greening,  the  disease 
will  proceed,  although  much  more  slowly;  and  such, I  have  no  doubt,  was 
Mr.  Ayres's  case.  Such  is  the  case  with  some  of  mine  ;  but  greening  pota- 
toes for  seed,  if  perfectly  sound,  I  believe  does  produce  beneficial  effects. 
That  the  potatoes  have  received  the  disease  during  their  growth,  I  feel  firmly 
convinced ;  otherwise  they  would  not  receive  it  after,  foi  I  have  some  ash- 
leaved  kidneys  green,  and  ripened  early  on  a  raised  slope  in  the  garden, 
and  greened  by  a  long  exposure,  and  they  are  now  as  promising  seed  as  I 
could  wish,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  they  would  have  remained  sound  if  not 
greened.  The  question  for  seed  another  year  appears  to  me  a  serious  one. 
lam  afraid  planting  potatoes  diseased  at  all,  either  now  or  in  the  spring, 
will  prove  a  fruitless  effort,  as  I  doubt  not  they  will  rot  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

HENRY  WOOD. 


From  ihe  Manchester  Guardian. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


'    At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr, 
A.  Campbell,  curator  of  the  botanic  gardens,  stated  that  he  had  tested  the 
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efficacy  of  fumigating  with  sulphur,  suggested  by  Mr.  Thorn,  and  had  found 
that  in  those  potatoes  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  process  the  disease 
never  made  any  further  progress,  even  though  they  were  subsequently 
placed  in  contact  with  diseased  tubers.  He  also  referred  to  other  experi^ 
ments,  most  of  which  went  to  prove  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  potatoes 
to  light  and  air,  and  the  evil  effects  of  hogging  or  pitting  them.  Mr.  Dale 
said  he  had  planted  a  potato  which  had  been  fumigated,  and  found  it  to 
vegetate  as  well  as  those  to  which  sulphur  had  not  been  applied.  The 
whole  of  the  observations  that  were  made  confirmed  the  accounts  previously 
given,  and  light  and  air,  a  good  ventilation,  and  a  frequent  examining  and 
turning  of  the  potatoes,  are  ihe  most  effective  agents  in  checking  the  disease. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  December  1,  1845. 
POTATO  DISEASE. 

From  the  Leicestershire  Agricultural  Report. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  matter,  by  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  make  any  lengthened  remark 
as  to  what  means  should  be  taken  to  arrest  the  malady  ;  but,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  it  proceeds  from  an  excess  of  water  in  the  tuber,  we  be- 
lieve the  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  cut  every  potato  in  two,  or  if 
small,  a  considerable  piece  off  them,  which  gives  vent  to  the  watery  mat- 
ter ;  and  if  they  are  stored  in  chaff,  slacked  lime,  or  anything  of  a  drying 
nature,  they  are  likely  to  escape  the  decay  which  otherwise  awaits  them. 
Even  the  saving  of  some  for  seed  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
There  is  no  fear  as  to  the  diseased  tubers  growing,  as  a  friend  of  ours 
stated  he  had  seen  sets  with  shoots  more  than  an  inch  long  from  dis- 
eased potatoes,  which  lay  in  a  warm  place.  We  believe  that,  in  this  coun- 
try, not  one  sixth  the  usual  quantity  will  be  preserved  until  the  spring. 


From  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Report. 

We  know  not  whether  the  distemper,  that  certainly  has  prevailed  with 
more  or  less  violence,  is  likely  to  be  reproduced  by  the  tubers  hereafter  to 
be  planted  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  tainted  ones  are  wonderfully 
excitable.  The  eyes,  if  they  do  not  push  shoot?,  are  inclined  to  produce 
a  perfect  young;  tuber  ;  and  therefore  a  full  experiment  ought  to  be  tried 
at  once,  by  sowing  extensively  such  potatoes  as  are  sound  within,  though 
affected  superficially — taking  care  to  cover  each  row  with  atl  east  twelve 
inches  of  good  earth.  Another  method  of  planting  mignt  oe.  o  ma»ce 
drills,  six  inches  deep  and  two  feet  asunder,  covering  first  with  earth,  and 
then  with  as  much  coal  ashes.  These  could  be  raked  off  in  spring,  and 
scattered  over  grass  or  clover  land,  to  which  latter  they  are  applicable,j  s- 
pecially  when  they  contain  gypsum,  of  which  we  have  detected,  occasion- 
ally, nearly  ten  per  cent.  Another  fact  is  worthy  of  mention.  I'hough  no 
one  can  doubt  the  attack  of  the  haulm  as  the  early  indicator  of  disease,  \ii 
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the  first  period  oi  its  attack,  about  August,  yet  the  condition  of  the  leaf  in 
October  and  November  was  no  certain  index.  Two  plots  of  potatoes, 
standing  side  by  side  in  one  field,  each  about  forty  yards  long,  ten  yards 
wide,  exhibited  appearances  totally  different.  One,  the  Jersey  blues, 
had  no  sign  of  vegetable  life  remaining  early  in  October ;  its  neighbor, 
a  white  variety,  was  verdant  as  spring.  Suddenly,  the  latter  became  af- 
fected at  the  close  of  October,  and  both  were  dug  up  about  the  lOth  No- 
vember instant. 

The  Hues — those  which  were  black  six  weeks  before  the  others  gave 
any  sign  of  disease — were  nearly  all  sound.  Of  the  whites,  150  bushels 
were  raised,  and  only  18  remained  fit  for  pigs  ! 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  December  1,  1845. 
POTATO  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal : 

Sir  ;  It  is  now  some  years  since,  after  a  severe  winter,  and  the  snow  lying 
long  on  the  potato  pits,  1  found,  on  opening  them,  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion apparently  completely  destroyed  by  the  frost.  My  bailiff  was  about 
taking  them  to  the  dung-heap;  but,  with  no  trifling  difficulty,  1  induced 
him  to  fill  our  steaming  tubs,  and,  to  my  delight  and  astonishment,  we 
found,  after  the  operation,  their  contents  as  fair,  and  the  meal  as  fine,  as 
from  the  potatoes  that  were  perfect. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  that  I  discovered  a  pit  containing 
about  a  hundred  sacks  of  potatoes,  showing  a  sinking  upon  the  surface, 
which  induced  me  to  suspect  mischief.  I  directed  them  to  be  opened  ;  and 
the  effluvium  arising  from  them  was  frightful.  We  found  nine-tenths  of 
them  more  or  less  affected.  I  would  not.  however,  throw  them  away  with- 
out trying  the  effect  of  steam;  when  again,  to  my  surprise,  the  offensive 
matter  was  removed,  and  the  remainder  was  perfect  and  fit  for  use.  I  scarce 
need  say  that  I  am  pursuing  the  same  operation  with  the  diseased  pota- 
toes of  the  present  year,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  with  the  most 
perfect  success.  I  have  grown  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  sacks,  of 
which  I  consider  nearly  one  fourth  to  be  more  or  less  affected  ;  but  all  fit  for 
the  steamer. 

'When  thoroughly  steamed,  and  not  required  for  immediate  use,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  place  them  in  a. tub  or  vat,  (but  sunk  in  the  ground  to  keep 
them  air  tight,)  and  thoroughly  beaten  with  wooden  rammers.  A  little  salt 
sprinkled  over  them  during  this  latter  operation  will  keep  them  sweet  and 
fit  for  use  for  many  months  to  come. 

J.  PENISTON. 


i 


RENOVATION  OP  THE  POTATO  BY  SEED. 


^  Having  three  times,  during  along  life,  raised  potatoes  from  the  seed,  and 
minutely  observed  the  progress  of  vegetation  from  the  period  of  sowing  to 
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the  maturity  of  the  crop,  and  having  given  my  best  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture in  every  stage,  my  practical  experience  and  observations  convince  me 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  which  makes  it  imperative  to  renovate  the 
potato  hy  seed.  The  first  step  in  this  experiment  is  to  collect  the  balls,  or 
seed  berries,  or  potato  apples,  as  they  are  called,  and  place  them  in  a  dry 
situation  ;  but  these  would  have  been  found  with  greater  facility  before  the 
late  crop  was  raised  ;  yet  there  are  a  sufficient  number  to  be  found  scat- 
tered about  the  land  where  they  grew,  on  every  farm.  The  apples,  having 
been  hoarded  till  as  mellow  as  ripe  plums,  must  be  squeezed  by  hand  in  aba- 
sin  of  water,  till  the  tough  skin  and  pulp  are  well  separated  from  the  seed,  the 
latter  of  which  will  readily  quit  the  former,  and  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  basin ;  the  water  must  be  poured  off  and  the  seed  spread  thinly  on  a 
coarse  cloth  to  drain  and  absorb  the  remainder  of  the  water  ;  and  then  re- 
moved and  spread  upon  brown  paper,  and.  When  perfectly  dry,  must  be  well 
preserved  till  the  following  spring,  for  sowing. 

I  have  fou^d  the  most  favorable  time  for  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  well  pulverized,  is  the  second  week  in  May,  of  thereabouts  ;  at  this 
late  period  the  probable  occurrence  of  frosty  nights  may  be  less  prevalent 
than  at  an  earlier  sowing,  as  the  tender  plants  springing  up  are  extremely 
susceptible  of  the  least  frost.  The  operation  of  sowing  may  be  performed 
precisely  the  same  as  with  onion  seed,  and  there  will  be  ho  particular  care 
to  be  further  taken  before  the  time  of  transplantation. 

The  seed  will  come  up  freely,  and  the  plants,  when  elongated  three  or 
four  inches,  should  be  carefully  raised  with  as  much  root  as  possible  adher- 
ing, and  removed  into  small  trenches  ready  to  receive  them,  and  planted  to 
the  depth  of  the  under  leaves,  distant  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  trench, 
the  trenches  being  about  fifteen  asunder  ;  and  the  earthing  up  may  be  |)er- 
formed  in  the  usual  way  as  the  plants  progress  ;  but  the  transplanting  opera- 
tion will  be  more  favorably  done  should  the  earth  then  possess  natural  mois- 
ture. As  the  plants  advance  towards  maturity,  some  will  exhibit  great 
hixuriance  a  long  time,  and  others  will  sooner  appear  to  droop;  the  latter 
indicate  an  earlier  sort,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  placing  a  little  stick  at 
the  haulm.  The  process  now  termiaates ;  but  the  fruits  of  the  labor  in  raising 
the  ripe  crop  will  present  a  scene  to  the  operator  truly  wonderful  and  amus- 
ing ;  he  will  behold  amongst  the  vast  variety  of  new  potatoes,  at  the  roots, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg^  purples,  whites,  flats,  rounds, 
kidneys,  (fcc. — in  fact,  such  demonstrations  of  the  sports,  freaks,  and  vagaries 
of  nature,  as  are  truly  astonishing.  These  new  roots  must  be  planted 
whole  the  following  season  ;  and  after,  they  will  be  in  perfection  for  selec- 
tion as  future  stock. 

Senex. 

Gloucester,  November  19. 


Prom  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Dec.  8,  1845. 

7\}  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  : 

Dear  Sir;  The  disease  of  the  potato,  I  believe,  arises  from  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  t'he  tuber.  It  is  not  surprising  that  potatoes  surcharged 
witi  moisture  should  heat  and  decay  when  deposited  in  close  pits.  Graia 
piu  prematurely  together  would  likewise  decay.    With  respect  to  di^ased^ 
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potatoes,  I  have  to  observe,  that  I  cut  some  of  them  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  disease  would  go  forward  in  the  sound  when  removed  from 
the  diseased  part.  More  than  three  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  the  disease 
has  not  made  farther  progress  in  the  diseased  portion,  whilst  the  sound  con- 
tinues sound.  The  superfluous  moisture  appears  to  have  escaped  by  the 
incision,  and  the  disease  to  have  been  arrested  in  its  progress.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  redundant  fluids  of  the  potato  press  towards  the  outer  rim, 
and  not  finding  a  vent,  the  disease  commences  hke  a  bruise,  round  the  rim, 
or  in  the  weakest  part  of  the  potato.  Cut  the  potato  across,  and,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  the  disease  is  arrested,  when  the  operation  is  timely  per- 
formed. 

I  dwell  on  this,  because  I  fear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  will, 
from  time  to  time,  become  diseased,  and  because  I  conceive  the  cutting  of 
the  potato  will  save  the  greatest  part,  at  least  for  present  use,  as  human 
food  ;  and  I  think  it,  moreover,  probable,  that  in  many  instances  it  will  be 
found  expedient,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  to  cut  a  portion  from  the 
sound  potatoes  for  seed  or  other  purposes,  and  thus  relieve  them  from  their 
superfluous  moisture. 

With  respect  to  a  future  crop,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  all  small 
potatoes  should  be  reserved  for  seed.  It  has  been  generally  remarked  they 
are  this  year  the  soundest ;  and  this,  probably,  arises  from  there  not  being 
such  a  body  of  superfluous  fluid  in  them  as  in  the  large.  I  have  proved, 
by  experiments,  the  great  value  of  small  potatoes  planted  entire.  They 
should  be  closer  set  than  the  large  ones  ;  and,  if  properly  attended  to,  a 
full  crop  may  be  expected. 

I  perceive  by  the  public  papers  that  a  learned  Germao  professor,  and 
others,  expect  relief  next  year  from  the  seed  of  the  apple,  to  be  sown  in  the 
,   spring.    It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  the  raising  new  kinds  from  seed 
should  be  generally  adopted ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  some 
,    years  before  new  kinds  are  fit  for  human  food,  and  the  proportion  of  those 
which  prove  eventually  good  is  very  small.     In  consequence  of  the  partial 
'/   failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1831,  1  sowed  the  seed  of  the  white  apple  and 
pink-eyed  species  in  1832,  in  the  same  manner  as  celery.     The  young 
plants  are  very  delicate.     They  should  be  transplanted  when  sufficiently 
stroog,  in  drills.     A  perch  of  ground  produced  102  pounds,  and  exhibited 
a  great  variety  of  kinds.     Each  kind  had  its  trial  for  one  or  more  years  ; 
and  such  as  were  considered  incapable  of  improvement  were  rejected. 
Ultimately,  two  kinds  only  were  considered  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  and  I 
send  you  specimens  of  one  of  them,  wbichl  call  the  Palmerston  apple-cap, 
from  having  been  cultivated  there.     You  will  perceive  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent potato.  I  have  more  than  30  tons  of  this  kind — most  valuable  for  seed. 
^The  disease  in  this  species  was  by  no  means  so  bad,  nor  to  one-tenth  of  the 
■extent  that  pervaded  apple  potatoes  of  the  old  kind,  which  adjoined  them 
Ifin  the  field.     Their  constitution  being  more  vigorous,  resisted  the  disease  ; 
but  thsre  was  disease  amongst  them,  and  the  same  superabundance  of  mois- 
rure  that  may  generally  be  perceived  in  potatoes  this  year. 
Yours,  faithful ij'-, 

LELAND  CKOSSTHWAIT. 

40 
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From  ihe  same. 


Dear  Sir:  An  industrious  person,  for  whom  1  entertain  a  regard,  and 
whose  crop  of  potatoes  consisted  of  about  three  Ions,  of  excellent  quality, 
obtained  leave  to  place  them  on  a  spacious  air-drying  loft,  which  aflbrded 
an  opportunity  of  spreading  them  thin.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  they 
lost  their  bright  color,  and  were  discovered  to  be  so  seriously  affected,  par- 
ticularly the  largest  and  finest,  that  they  were  of  little  value.  I  prevented 
bim  from  throwing  away  a  quantity  of  them.  They  have  since  been  cut 
across,  and  the  progress  of  further  decay  has  been  arrested  ;  and  the  eolor, 
in  a  great  measure,  restored.  Those  which  were  accidentally  cut  with  the 
spade  almost  entirely  escaped  ;  and  also  the  small  ones,  with  little  excep- 
tion.   They  will  all  be  reserved,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  make  excellent  seed.- 

As  to  the  large  potatoes,  the  keen  air  to  which  they  were  exposed  check- 
ed evaporation,  contracted  the  outer  coat,  thereby  causing  a  pressure  on  the 
potatoes  in  a  state  of  plethora,  as  they  mostly  are  this  year,  and  producing 
the  bruised  appearance,  which  has  been  considered  a  particular  disease  of 
.so  insidious  a  character  as  to  render  potatoes  so  affected  unfit  even  for  pigs. 

I  find,  in  an  article  from  Lower  Saxony,  November  6,  that  amongst  the 
methods  adopted  to  stay  the  malady,  v/hich  had  accelerated  and  increased 
its  ravages,  was  that  of  large  cultivators  having  exposed  the  dug-out  bulbs 
to  a  current  of  air. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  same  cause  in  places  so  far  asunder  has  produced 
the  same  effect,  and  it  may  probably  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  the 
same.  It  has  been  by  many  considered  that  the  disease  proceeded  from 
the  leaves  and  stem  to  the  root ;  but  some  potatoes  are  affected  at  the  butt,, 
whilst  the  crown  is  quite  sound.  Others  suppose  that  the  disease  proceeds 
from  fungus  ;  but,  as  far  as  1  have  observed,  when  this  does  appear,  it  is 
not  until  a  potato  has  reached  an  extreme  slate  of  decay,  and  it  seems  to  be 
the  consequence  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  besides,  fungi  are 
occasionally  discovered  every  year  in  decayed  potatoes. 

Greatly  alarmed  a  month  back,  I  intended  that  all  the  stalks  should  be 
burnt,  in  order  to  prevent  the  supposed  infection  from  spreading  ;  but  close 
observation  has  altogether  changed  my  opinion,  and  they  have  been  added 
to  the  dung-hill.  It  has  also  been  said  that  late  potatoes  were  the  most 
subject  to  the  infection;  but  nearly  one-half  of  the  old  apple -potatoes,  to 
which  I  referred  in  a  former  letter,  and  which  were  planted  in  March,  were 
diseased;  while,  in  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  "Palmerston  apple-cap  pota- 
toes," planted  3d  July,  after  a  crop  of  rye  used  for  green  feeding,  only  ^^^^^ 
part  has  hitherto  proved  to  be  affected;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  potatoes 
planted  before  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter  escaped  entirely.  1  mention 
the  latter  circumstance,  lest  an  opinion  might  otherwise  be  considered  as 
having  been  given  in  favor  of  late  planting,  which  ought  to  be  avoided,  ex- 
cept under  particular  circumstances. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease  could  communicate  any  injury 
by  being  put  in  contact  with  the  sound  part  of  a  potato,  1  cut  diseased  po- 
tatoes across,  which  were  sound  in  the  centre,  made  excavations  in  them, 
put  pieces  of  highly  injured  potatoes  to  fit  therein,  and  then  tied.the  cut  pieces 
closely  together.  On  opening  them  after  some  days,  I  found  that  the  disease 
had  not  been  communicated  to  the  sound  parts,  but  that  the  diseased  parts 
had  materially  improved.  My  friend  Sir  James  Murrey,  who  had  read  my 
letters  to  you,  informed  me  on  Friday  last,  that,  amongst  other  experiments^. 
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he  cut  off  the  sound  part  of  a  potato  from  the  diseased,  and  applied  a  prepar- 
ation of  lime  to  it.  The  result  was,  that  the  appHcation  deteriorated  the 
sound  part,  whilst  the  mere  incision,  without  any  application,  improved  the 
diseased  part. 

LELAND  CROSSTHWAIT. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express  a nd  Agricultural  Journal,  of  Dec.  15,  1845, 
MAJOR  BEAMISH'S  EXPERIMENT. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  simple  method  of  rendering  diseased 
potatoes  available  for  human  food  by  boiling  them  in  two  waters,  (the  first 
being  thrown  away  when  it  has  reached  the  boiling  point,)  has  been  tried 
by  Major  Beamish  with  complete  success.  He  purchased,  we  are  informed^ 
last  week,  100  weights  of  so  called  diseased  potatoes,  at  the  current  depre- 
ciated rate  of  twopence  per  weight,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  cattle^ 
(conceiving,  with  the  seller,  that  they  were  fitted  for  no  other  purpose.)  and 
had  already  applied  many  of  them  to  that  use  ;  but  after  seeing  a  statement  in 
the  public  prints,  he  had  a  portion  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  heap  and 
boiled  according  to  the  prescribed  directions.  The  result  was  in  every  re- 
spect corroborative  of  the  first  experiment.  The  whole  of  the  black  acrid 
matter,  which  in  few  cases  extended  beyond  the  skin,  was  completely  ex- 
tracted by  the  first  water,  and  the  potatoes,  when  served  up  to  table,  after 
the  second  boiling,  presented  as  sound  an' appearance  and  were  as  dry  and 
palatable  as  any  potatoes  of  the  kind,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. They  were  the  common  white  lumper  or  horse  potato,  and  were 
cooked ''in  their  jackets." 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express  and  Agriculiural  Journal,  of  Dec.  2-2,  1645, 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  assertion  of  a  fact  seems  to  me  to  offer  a  clue  to  this  great  enigma,, 
which  has  afforded  so  much  excitement.  It  is  the  presence  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  in  rain  water  in  and  during  the  latter  end  of  summer.  This  I 
observed,  and  proved  by  chemical  means;  indeed,  the  water  was  so  much 
impregnated  with  it  that  the  presence  of  lead  turned  it  to  a  deep  brown. 
This  fact,  I  find,  does  not  only  rest  upon  my  own  observation,  but  acute 
observers,  who  have  no  pretension  to  science  whatever,  have  noticed  this 
peculiar  state  of  rain  water  at  times,  and  even  at  miles  distant.  Now  this 
cannot  be  a  mere  local  case,  for  there  is  no  local  cause.  It  must  be  more 
universal  than  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  as  there  is  nothing  to  afford 
the  slightest  cause  for  its  being  generated  ;  and  though  it  is  sometimes 
given  out  in  vegetable  decay,  as  in  pools,  (fee,  yet  it  made  its  appearance 
at  a  time  when  Britain's  verdure  was  at  its  height. 

Thus,  there  does  not  appear  any  probable  cause  for  so  remarkable  a  phe- 
nomenon in  England ;  so,  consequently,  we  must  look  for  a  cause  beyond 
the  sea.     The  remarkable  exhalations  of  some  of  the  European  volcanoes,, 
which  have  been  reported,  seem  to  afford  a  probable  cause  for  its  existencer 
as  the  property  of  this  gas  on  mixing  with  water  is  well  knovv^n. 
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Now,  haying  seen  that  such  did  exist  in  rain-water,  and  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, it  originated  with  some  volcanic  eruption,  let  us  see  the  likelihood 
of  its  being  the  cause  of  potato  decay.  It  is  reported  that  it  is  not  known 
in  the  more  southern  countries:  this  is  what  one  might  expect  from  such 
a  cause,  and  to  suggest  a  theory  of  its  probable  manner  of  acting.  Its  power 
of  deoxydizing  metallic  oxides  in  solution  is  well  known  to  chemists.  Now, 
accordinsr  to  Spreniiel's  analysis,  potatoes  coiifain,  of  fhe^r  weight,  about 
^.^^^^th  part  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  impregnated  water  rcting  upon  po- 
tatoes in  d(H)xydizino-  the  iron,  might  produce,  to  all  appearance,  little  effect 
-at  the  moment;  yet,' in  process  of  time,  the  iron  would  begin  to  attract  ox- 
ygen again,  when  hydrogen  would  be  liberated,  and,  by  the  vis-inertia,  com- 
btne  with  the  nitrogen,  and  produce  a  decay  in  the  potato. 

Such  a  theory  appears  probable,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  correct ;  but 
at  all  events,  1  have,  by  artificial  means,  produced  similar  results.  I  took 
a  few  small  round  potatoes — the  best  I  could  pick— and  steeped  them  in 
strong  impregnated  water  two  or  three  days.  I  then  poured  off  the  water, 
when  they  appeared  no  ditferent.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  or  so, 
I  found  some  of  them  covered  with  a  white  mould,  and  all  beginning  to 
feel  rather  soft ;  and  about  the  fourth  night,  all  going  m„ore  or  less — some  pre- 
senting nearly  throughout  a  gray  appearance,  much  after  the  manner  of 
those  1  h'rive  examined  that  have  gone  of  themselves  ;  and,  indeed,  a  prac- 
tical farmer  told  me  they  quite  resembled  some  of  his  ;  and  I  also  found  a 
considernble  quantity  of  starch,  to  nil  appearance  no  worse,  which  I  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  worst  part.  This  experim.ent  goes  to  prove  the  preceding 
views.  It  is  also  reported  they  all  'went  not  in  the  tubers,  but  in  the  stalk. 
Now,  the  water  soaking  into  the  stalk  would  show  itself  rh^re  first  -,  but  the 
impregnated  water,  in  passing  through  the  soil,  would  become  partly  de- 
composed, though  not  quite  so  ;  consequentlyj  it  seems  to  harmonize  with 
the  account. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  Mr.  Kees's  suggestion  of  chlorine  has  also 
jf€Stored  ?hem,  Now  chlorinCj  as  well  as  its  antiseptic  properties,  decom- 
poses sulphureted  hydrogen.  Thus,  all  reports  serve  to  corroborate  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  stated,  and  much  more  might  be  stated  in  its  favor  ; 
but;  after  seeing  that  the  presence  of  a  gas  in  rain  water — a  produce  of  vol- 
canic eruption  at  a  time  when  such  were  pouring  out  most  furiously,  and 
when  there  was  no  other  probable  cause — it  makes  it  almost  indisputable 
that  such  was  the  origin  of  it;  and  having  shown  that  this  was  capable  of 
producing  dire  effects  upon  potatoes,  these,  together  with  other  corrobora- 
tions, place  it  almost  without  doubt,  wanting  nothing  but  a  philosophic 
Mstory  of  fhe  disease,  together  with  the  state  of  the  winds,  to  make  it  a^ 
^dear  as  if  Euclid  had  demonstrated  it. 

Broughton  in  Furness,  December  6,  1845. 


From  (he  garaf 
DISEASED  POTATOES. 


'Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  circumstance  which  may  be  of  service 
to  those  who  are  employed  at  the  potato  miHs,  among  the  diseased  potatoes. 
Two  men  belonging  to  the  town,  employed  some  weeks  ago  among  the  po- 
tatoes preparing  for  the  new  mill  at  Friartown,  happened  to  get  (one  a 
thumb  and  the  other  a  finger)  slightly  scratched  ;  but  so  trifling  were  tjie 
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wounds  that  they  paid  no  attenliou  to  them,  and  continued  at  their  work 
two  or  three  days  after.  The  injuries,  however,  continuing  to  increase  in 
severity,  the  limbs  having  become  dreadfully  swollen  and  painful,  they  were 
obliged  to  drop  work.  The  swelling,  accompanied  with  the  most  severe 
inflammation,  continued  to  increase,  extending  along  the  hand  and  up  the 
arm  ;  and  to  such  a  state  has  it  reached  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful 
whether  both  the  workmen  may  not  require  ampuiation  of  their  arms  to  be 
performed.  A  boy,  about  eight  years  of  age,  whik  engaged  in  grating  dis- 
eased potatoes,  abjUi  five  weeks  ago,  to  make  v/eavers'  dressing,  got  a  finger 
scratched  upon  tne  grater,  and  is  also  in  a  state  of  suffering  similar  to 
that  stated.  This  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  must  be  some  highly  poison- 
ous quality  in  the  potatoes,  of  which  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  work 
among  them  u'ith  broken  skin  to  beware. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Novetnber  1,  1845. 
REPORT  OF  IRISH  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  commissioners  in  Ireland,  directed  to  inquire  into  the  disease  which 
has  attacked  the  potato  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom,  consist  of  Professors 
Kane,  Play  fair,  and  Lindley.  Their  first  repoirt,  directed  merely  towards 
the  prevention  of  improper  methods  of  storing  the  crop,  has  been  published 
by  the  Irish  government,  and  distributed,  by  means  of  the  constabulary, 
through  the  whole  country.  We  reprint  it,  and  shall  continue  to  give  our 
readers  the  succeeding  reports  as  soon  as  they  have  been  made  public.  As 
they  will  contain  all  that  is  considered  worth  recording  respecting  this  fatal 
disease,  it  will  be  needless  henceforward  to  occupy  much  space  with  other 
comments. 

As  we  said  before,  the  issuing  of  this  commission  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  potato  murrain  to  a  most  formidable  extent,  and  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  view  we  have  always  taken  of  its  importance. 

We  by  no  means  blame  those  who,  disbelieving  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
that  has  been  done  to  this  crop,  ch.irged  us  with  exciting  undue  alarm. 
They  had  not  our  means  of  gaming  information.  We  hope,  however,  that 
on  a  luture  occasion,  when  we  shall  again  have  to  anticipate  the  ordinary 
intelligence  of  newspapers,  if  such  an  occasion  should  unhappily  arise, 
those  who  disbelieved  us  in  the  present  instance  will  give  us  credit  for  not 
makin.tr  assertions  without  due  authority. 

in  Ireland  the  official  inquiry  is  essentially  aided  by  the  important  evi- 
dence collected  by  various  diligent  inquirers,  especially  by  the  Royal  Irish 
AffrlcuUiiral  Improvement  Society^  a  most  zealous  and  useful  association, 
and  the  officers  uf  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  England  the  Rev.  M.  J, 
Berkley  and  Mr.  Edward  Solly  are  occupied  with  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  subject  for  the  Horticultural  Society ^  in  the  mycological  and  chem- 
ical points  of  view ;  and  in  Scotland  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Associa^ 
tion  have  put  forth  a  circular  inviting  the  public  to  subscribe  five  hundred 
pounds  !  for  the  expense  of  an  entomoiogico-botanico-chemico  practical  ex* 
amination  of  the  subject. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  alluded  to  : 

''  Board- ROOM,  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

^'  October  24,  1845. 

'^  My  Lord  :  We,  the  undersigned,  commissioners  appointed  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  report  to  your  excellency  on  the  state  of  disease 
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in  the  potato  crop,  and  on  the  means  of  its  prevention,  have  the  honor  to 
inform  your  excellency  that  we  are  pursuing  our  inquiries  with  unremit- 
ting attention. 

"  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  important  and  difficult  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  are  unwilling  to  offer,  at  the  present  moment,  any  final 
recommendations,  as  we  are  still  receiving  evidence,  and  awaiting  the  re- 
sults of  various  experiments  now  in  progress.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
ought  to  state  to  your  excellency  tliat  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  may  be  retarded  by  the  application  of  simple  means, 
which,  we  trust,  may  appear  worthy  of  adoption,  until  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  further  recommendations. 

"In  the  present  communication  we  avoid  entering  into  any  account  of 
the  origin  or  nature  of  the  disease  ;  but  we  would  particularly  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  ascertained  facts,  that  moisture  hastens  its  progress,  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  healthy  potatoes  when  they  are  in  con- 
tact with  such  as  are  already  tainted.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts,  deter- 
mined as  they  have  been  by  experiment,  apd  agreeing  with  the  scientific 
information  obtained  as  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  disease,  leads  us  to 
propose  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan  for  diminishing  the  evils  arising 
from  the  destructive  malady  : 

'•  In  the  event  of  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  and  in  soils  tolerably  dry, 
we  recommend  that  the  potatoes  should  be  allowed  for  the  present  to  remain 
in  the  land  ;  but  if  wet  weather  iritervene,  or  if  the  soil  be  naturally  wet, 
we  consider  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  ground  without  delay. 

"  When  the  potatoes  are  dug  out  of  the  ground,  we  are  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  not  be  pitted  in  the  usual  way,  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  potatoes  are  placed  in  ordinary  pits  are  precisely  those  which 
tend  to  hasten  their  decay. 

"  We  recommend  that  potatoes,  when  duer,  should  be  spread  over  the 
field,  and  not  collected  into  heaps  ;  and  if  the  weather  continue  dry  and  free 
from  frost,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  field  for  a  period  of 
time  not  exceeding  three  days. 

"  The  potatoes,  after  being  thus  dried  and  improved  in  their  power  of  re- 
sisting disease,  by  the  means  proposed,  should  then  be  sorted  by  carefully 
separating  those  which  show  any  tendency  to  decay.  Those  potatoes  which 
appear  to  be  sound  should  then  be  placed  about  two  inches  apart  in  a  layer, 
and  over  each  layer  of  potatoes  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  turf-ashes,  or  dry 
turf-mould,  or  dry  sand,  or  burnt  clay,  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches. 
Thus  will  be  formed  a  bed  of  potatoes,  each  potato  being  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  a  dry,  absorptive  material ;  upon  this  bed  another 
layer  of  potatoes  should  be  spread  in  like  manner,  and  also  be  covered  with 
the  dry  materials  employed.  As  many  as  four  layers  may  thus  be  placed 
one  above  the  other:  and  when  the  heap  is  completed, it  should  be  covered 
with  dry  clay,  straw,  heath,  or  any  other  material  adapted  to  protect  it  from 
rain. 

''In  the  event  of  the  weather  becoming  wet,  these  recommendations  are 
not  applicable.  In  that  case,  we  would  advise  the  potatoes  to  be  packed 
in  small  heaps,  with  either  straw  or  heath  interposed,  and  well  covered  ;  in 
such  a  situation  they  should  become  as  well  dried  as  seems  practicable 
under  the  circumstances.  When  out-buildings  exist,  it  would  be  advisable 
that  this  mode  of  temporary  packing  should  be  carried  on  in  those  places. 
If  there  be  no  outhouses,  the  heaps  may  be  left  in  the  ojten  field.     We, 
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however,  particularly  recommend  that  potatoes  should  not  be  removed  into 
inhabited  rooms. 

"  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  potatoes  already  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease, we  have  to  state  that  in  this  early  stage  of  our  investigation,  we  do  not 
feei  justified  in  proposing  to  your  excellency  any  mode  of  positive  treat- 
ment :  this  subject  we  reserve  for  a  future  report ;  but  we  may  remark  that 
exposure  to  light  and  dryness  in  all  cases  retards  the  progress  of  alterations 
such  as  the  disease  in  question,  and  we  therefore  suggest  that  all  snch  pota- 
toes should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  treated. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  these  recommendations,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  potatoes  ;  but  we 
feel  assured  that  the  decay  will  extend  less  rapidly  and  less  extensively 
under  these  circumstances,  than  if  the  potatoes,  when  taken  from  the  ground 
be  at  once  pitted  in  the  usual  manner.  Neither  do  we  offer  these  sugges- 
tions to  your  excellency  as  a  final  means  of  securing  the  crop,  but  merely 
as  a  method  of  retarding  the  progress  of  an  enemy  whose  history  and  habits 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  whilst  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  means 
of  more  completely  counteracting  its  injurious  effects,  if  any  such  can  be 
discovered. 

"  All  which  we  submit  to  your  excellency's  consideration,  and  remain^ 
your  excellency's  obedient  and  faithful  servants, 

^'-  ROBERT  KANE, 
«  JOHN  LTNDLEY, 
"LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

"  To  His  Excellency  Baron  Heytesbury,  <kc.' 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chionicle  and  Agricultural  Gazeue,  Not,  8,  1845. 

SECOND  REPORT  OF  IRISH  COMMISSIONERS. 

BoARD-ROOM.  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

October  29,  1845. 

My  Lord:  Having  submitted  to  your  excellency,  in  a  former  report, 
some  preliminary  instructions  intended  to  prevent  improper  treatment  of 
the  potato  crop  still  remaining  unaffected,  we  now  have  the  honor  to  lay 
before  your  excellency  our  views  regarding  some  processes  of  treatment  for 
the  potato,  which  appear  tons  to  be  of  practical  value  and  importance. 

We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  incompleteness  of  form  which  this  mode  of 
presenting  our  results  to  your  excellency  necessarily  assumes,  but  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  are  such,  that  we  consider  it  our  highest  duty  to  bring 
at  once  under  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's  government  such  principles,  or 
modes  of  practice,  as,  upon  due  consideration,  we  feel  authorized  to  rec- 
ommend. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  many  plans  for  preserving 
diseased  potatoes,  as  proposed  by  other  persons,  or  suggested  by  ourselves, 
and  we  have  been  collecting  precise  information  as  to  the  experience  of 
others  in  their  endeavors  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  From  all 
the  results  that  we  have  obtained,  we  feel  justified  in  submitting  to  your 
excellency  the  following  observations  : 
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Plans  of  treatment  have  been  proposed  by  persons  possessing  more  or  less 
cbemical  knowledge,  in  which,  by  some,  acids  are  to  be  employed  ;  im 
others,  alkaline  liquors ;  and  in  a  third  class,  gases,  such  as  chlorine. 

These  processes  we  dismiss  from  further  consideration,  as,  even  did  they 
in  the  laboratory  ansv;er  the  intended  purpose,  they  are  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  produce  of  an  entire  county,  and  to  a  popula- 
tion such  as  that  for  whose  welfare  your  excellency  is  so  deeply  anxious. 
Other  methods,  apparently  more  practical,  consist  in  the  treatment  of  the 
potatoes  with  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder)  and  salt,  either  sepa- 
rate or  in  mixture. 

The  result  of  our  own  experiments,  and  the  evidence  we  have  received 
concerning  trials  made  by  persons  in  whom  we  have  full  confidence,  au- 
thorize us  at  once  to  recommend  the  rejection  of  those  materials.  We  have 
found  the  decomposition  of  the  potato  decidedly  accelerated  by  their  appli- 
cation. With  respect  to  lime,  the  results  of  our  own  experiments  are  not  yet 
decisive  ;  nor  is  the  experience  of  others  as  yet  satisfactory.  We  therefore 
reserve  this  point  for  further  consideration. 

Whilst  the  disease  is  not  yet  very  far  advanced  in  the  potato,  it  is  certain 
that,  after  bemg  boiled  or  steamed,  it  may  be  employed  as  food  tor  immediate 
use,  both  for  man  and  other  animals,  without  prejudice  to  health. 

When  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  so  as  to  have  invaded  a  lar^e  part 
of  the  potato,  and  when  the  tubers  have  acquired  a  disagreeable  smell,  their 
influence  on  the  system  is  more  questionable. 

We  have  put  in  operation  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
this  point,  and  will,  in  due  time,  report  the  result  to  your  excellency.  As, 
however,  the  potato,  when  once  affected,  quickly  runs  into  total  decompo- 
sition if  left  to  itself,  it  is  evident  that  its  consumption  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  food  cannot  be  sufficiently  rapid  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary to  consider  to  what  other  uses  it  may  be  applied. 

The  extraction  of  starch  from  potatoes,  and  its  use  as  food,  having 
strongly  attracted  pubhc  attention,  and  conflicting  and  in  many  cases  inac- 
curate opinions  having  been  entertained  on  this  subject,  we  consider  it  of 
paramount  importance  at  once  to  direct  your  excellency's  attention  to  the 
actual  state  of  knowledge  regarding  this  materiaL 

It  is  recognised  that  the  potato,  in  relsilion  either  to  its  weight  or  bulk,  is 
one  of  the  most  inferior  articles  of  food.  In  its  ordinary  state  of  sound  con- 
stitution, every  hundred  pounds  by  weight  of  potatoes  contain,  on  an  aver- 
age, 74  pounds  of  water,  of  skin  and  fibrous  matter  8  pounds,  and  of 
starch  16  pounds ;  v\?^hilst  of  gluten,  the  most  nutritious  of  vegetable  mattersj 
and  which  predominates  in  corn,  there  is  not  more  than  2  pounds  in  the 
above  quantity.  It  is  quite  certain  that  starch,  or  materials  corresponding 
to  it,  exist  to  a  certain  amount  in  every  variety  of  useful  food  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  food,  starch  is  not  the  material  which  serves  for  the 
support  of  the  animal  frame  ;  and  an  animal  fed  on  starch  dies  of  starva- 
tion nearly  if  not  quite  so  soon  as  if  totally  deprived  of  food.  Hence  starchy 
extracted  from  the  potato,  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato 
itself;  and  we  consider  it  of  great  importance  that  while  the  attention  of 
the  people  is  directed  to  the  real  value  of  starch,  and  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  advantageously  applied,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  their 
hopes  of  nourishment  during  the  succeeding  season  upon  any  store  of  it 
alone. 

With  this  preliminary  cautiooj  we  have  to  state  to  your  excellency  that 
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probably  the  best  use  to  which  diseased  potatoes  may  be  applied  is  the  ex- 
traction of  starch.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  starch  represents  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  potato,  although  it  is  not  at 
present  in  as  large  a  qnantity  in  the  unsound  tubers  as  in  those  which  are 
free  from  disease.  The  extraction  is  simple,  and  consists  in  processes  which 
we  need  not  here  describe,  as  they  are  given  in  the  current  publications  of 
the  day,  and  indeed  are  already  practised  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Your  excellency  is  aware  that  we  arc  directing  our  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  starch  can  be  advantageously  employed.  It  can  be  worked 
off,  and  with  utility,  as  food,  when  mixed  with  proportions  of  oatmeal,  bean- 
meal,  or  peasmeal ;  and  such  intermixture  forms  an  excellent  and  eco- 
nomical article  of  food.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  pulp  remaining 
after  the  extraction  of  the  starch  from  the  diseased  potatoes  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nutritive  material ;  and  as  the  decomposing  substance 
is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  washed  out  during  the  preparation,  the  pulp  may, 
when  dried,  be  applied  with  coiifidence  to  the  nourishment  of  animals. 
Further,  if  the  dried  starch  extracted  from  the  potato  be  mixed  up  with 
the  dry  residual  pulp,  a  material  will  be  produced  really  representing  the 
potato,  equivalent  to  it  as  food,  and,  if  kept  dry,  capable  of  being  preserved 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  of  coi?rse  must  be  prepared  for  use  by 
cooking  or  baking  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  manufacture  of  the  pulp  and  starch  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  suggestions,  we  venture  to  consider  worthy  of  your 
excellency's  attention.     It  is  an  operation  not  suited  to  the  circumstances 

\  of  isolated  cotters,  and  just  now  might  not  be  a  proper  object  for  commer- 

'_,  ciai  speculation. 

^'      But  arrangements  "might  possibly  be  made  for  carrying  out  this  recom- 

i;  mendation  through  the  agency  of  the  poor-laws  unions,  and  other  govern- 
ment establishmentSj  in  which  mechanical  power  and  intelligent  superin- 
tendence could  be  speedily  and  economically  applied.  We  feel,  however, 
that  even  these  facilities  for  the  conversion  of  the  tubers  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  injury  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
potato  crop  is  sustaining. 

We  therefore  recommend  a  mode  by  which  we  believe  the  process  of  de- 
composition  m^ay  be  retarded.  In  our  preliminary  report  we  mentioned  to 
your  excellency  the  important  influence  exercised  upon  the  disease  by  mois- 
ture and  dryness.  Our  subsequent  investigations  have  confirmed  this 
opinion  ;  and  we  believe,  where  means  exist  tor  a  more  complete  drying  of 
the  tubers,  such  a  method  v/ill  prove  (he  most  efficacious  plan  for  preserv- 
ing the  potato  from  further  decay.  This  more  perfect  drying  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  effected  in  this  climate  by  mere  exposure  to  air.  It  requires  arti- 
ficial heat,  applied  in  some  form  of  kiln;  and  without  entering  into  me- 
chanical  details,  we  may  name  some  contrivances  Vf  hich  seem  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose. 

The  corn  kilns,  extensively  distributed  through  the  country,  may  at  once 
be  applied  to  the  drying  of  potatoes  ;  which  will,  however,  demand  a  tem- 
perature rendered  gradually  higher  than  that  required  for  corn.  But  as  in 
many  cases  those  kilns  are  at  present  fully  occupied,  we  would  represent 
that  every  limekiln  may  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  without  interfering  with 
its  ordinary  operations,  by  erecting  over  it,  at  a  suitable  height  above  its 
mouth,  a  framework  of  hurdles,  upon  which  the  potatoes  may  be  spread  in 
a  thin  layer,  fresh  potatoes  being  added  as  the  others  become  dry  and  are 
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removed.  In  localities  where  the  previous  means  do  not  exist,  or  may  not 
be  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale,  potatoes  may  be  spread  on  a  framework 
of  hurdles,  supported  on  a  few  props  of  stone  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  one  or 
two  turf  fires  burning  slowly  under  the  hurdles  would  effect  the  same  ob- 
ject. There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  potatoes  becoming  slightly  browned,  as 
they  are  not  injured  thereby  for  future  use  ;  and  the  turf  smoke  would  act 
favorably  on  the  potatoes  rather  than  otherwise.  In  all  these  modes  of  dry  • 
ing,  the  potatoes  should  be  cut  into  two,  or,  if  very  large,  three  pieces,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  escape. 

Potatoes  dried  in  any  of  the  modes  above  described  are  certainly  capable 
of  being  preserved,  when  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  stored  with  the  precau- 
tions  described  in  our  first  report,  until  suitable  opportunities  arise  for  con- 
verting them  into  starch  or  meal,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  were 
affected  by  the  disease. 

it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  our  own  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of 
thoroughly  drying  the  potato  in  the  manner  we  have  recommended,  and 
by  processes  such  as  those  above  described,  are  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  highly  intelligent  persons,  who  have  simultaneously  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  y 

We  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  excellency  our 
further  conclusions ;  and  we  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  obe- 
dient and  faithful  servants, 

ROBT.  KANE, 
JOHN  LINDLEY, 
LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

To  His  Excellency  Baron  Heytesbury,  4*c. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  right  in  refusing  assent  to  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  oflfered,  by  various  persons,  of  nostrums 
for  saving  the  decaying  crop.  Even  chloride  of  lime,  positive  as  were  the 
assertions  of  its  efiicacy,  is  condemned,  and,  as  we  now  know,  with  per- 
fect justice. 

The  first  report  has  been  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by  gentlemen 
who  seem  to  have  been  disappointed  at  not  finding  effectual  remedies  pro- 
posed in  a  report  whose  whole  objects  were,  as  it  declared,  entirely  tempo- 
rary. 

The  gist  of  the  commissioners'  recommendations  was  to  secure  dryness, 
and  absence  of  contact,  by  all  possible  means ;  and  any  intelligent  man 
would  see  that  the  particular  methods  proposed  were  merely  in  reference  to 
those  all-important  precautions,  and  might,  keeping  them  in  view,  be  de- 
parted from  according  to  circumstances. 

Dr.  Halpin,  of  Cavan,  has  strongly  urged  upon  the  Irish  potato-growers 
the  construction  of  pits,  in  which  it  is  supposed  by  him  that  effectual  venti- 
lation is  secured  by  laying  the  potatoes  on  rough  sticks' or  other  materials,, 
and  introducing  into  the  heaps  cone  shaped  funnels  of  wicker-work,  the 
whole,  except  the  mouths  of  the  funnels  and  a  hole  at  each  end,  being  cov- 
ered down  with  clay  or  earth.  We  add  the  reply  of  the  commissioners  to 
this  proposition  : 

Board-room  of  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

October  30. 
My  Lord  :  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  ex- 
cellency's communication  of  this  date,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  publish- 
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ed  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  of  the  29th,  in  which  Dr.  Halpin,  of 
Cavan,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  preserving  the  potato  crop  which  he  con- 
siders more  worthy  of  pubhc  confidence  than  that  which  we  had  the  honor 
to  submit  to  your  excellency. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  of  the  letter  under  consideration  does 
not  state  that  he  himself  has  tried  the  method  which  he  proposes,  or  de- 
rived a  knowledge  of  its  advantages  from  the  experience  others.  He  mere- 
ly thinks  that  it  would  prove  efficacious. 

We  can,  however,  state  to  your  excellency  that  a  plan  founded  on  the 
same  principle,  and  at  least  as  well  adapted  to  practice,  has  previously  been 
proposed  in  England,  and  experimentally  tested  by  one  of  us.  The  result 
convinces  us  of  its  total  inefficiency ;  and  the  cause  of  failure  becomes 
manifest  on  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  propagated,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  potatoes  are  placed  in  ventilating  pits.  In 
such  places,  potatoes  being  in  contact  are  precisely  in  the  condition  best 
suited  for  the  extension  of  disease,  and  against  the  clanger  of  which  we  so 
strongly  warned  the  public  in  our  first  report.  Further,  without  giving 
any  positive  opinion  whether  the  fungi  found  in  decaying  potatoes  be  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  disease,  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  presence  aids 
very  materially  its  rapid  advance,  and  that  their  transmission  from  one  tu- 
ber to  another  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of  infecting  those  potatoes 
which  are  at  all  predisposed  to  decay.  Hence  the  isolation  of  each  tuber 
is  indispensable  to  its  preservation,  and  hence  our  urgent  recommendation 
to  interpose  some  dry,  solid  substance  between  each  potato. 

If,  as  Dr.  Hdlpin  supposes,  gentle  currents  of  air  did  occur  among  po- 
tatoes collected  in  heaps  in  ventilating  pits,  then,  in  that  case,  the  germs 
or  seed  of  parasitical  fungi,  together  with  the  emanations  from  any  one  de- 
caying point,  would  be  rapidly  distributed  over  the  entire  mass  of  potatoes. 
We  have  to  state,  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  in  such  a  pit  no  current  of 
air  sufficient  to  dry  the  potatoes  in  the  manner  anticipated  by  Dr.  Halpin 
^ould  exist ;  or  if  it  were  produced,  could  only  arise  from  inequalities  of 
temperature,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  potatoes  themselves. 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Halpin  has,  in  some  points,  mistaken  the  object  of 
our  report,  more  especially  in  supposing  that  the  methods  of  storing  which 
we  have  recommended  are  intended  to  be  permanent.  As  yet,  we  have 
given  no  opinion  on  this  matter,  which  involves  such  important  considera- 
tions that  we  most  delay  our  suggestions  on  the  point  until  some  further 
information  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  execution  of  the  responsible  duty  intrusted  to  us  by  her  Majesty's 
government,  we  have  refrained  from  bringing  forward  any  theoretical  or 
speculative  opinions,  however  plausible.  Our  former  recommendations 
were  founded  on  the  results  of  experience,  and  we  continue  to  recommend 
them  with  confidence.  W^e  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  obedient 
and  faithful  servants. 

ROBERT  KANE, 
JOHN  LINDLEY, 
LYON  PLAYFAIR 

To  BAEiON  Heytesbuhy,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  (^v. 
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IRELA.ND— THE  GOVERNMEI^T  COMMISSION. 

The  following  is  the  third  report  of  the  government  commij^sioners : 

"  To  His  Excellency  Baron  Heyteshury^  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelandj  ^c. 

"  My  Lord  :  We  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  your  excellency  re^ 
ports  on  the  diseases  in  the  potato  crop,  which  have  been  distributed  ex^ 
tensively  throughout  the  country.  Representations,  however,  have  been" 
made  to  us  that  the  recommendations  being  in  the  form  of  reports,  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  that  use  which  the  more  simple  form  of  instructions  might 
enable  them  to  be.  \Ye  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  prepare  the 
accompanying  directions,  in  the  hope  that  the  methods  recommended  may 
be  easily  understood  and  promptly  carried  into  execution. 

"  We  shall  immediately  lay  before  your  excellency  our  views  upon  ti. 
course  which  should  be  pursued  with  regard  to  seed  for  a  future  year. 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  be  your  faithful  and  obedient  servants, 

"ROBERT  KANE, 
"JOHN  LTNDLEY, 
^'LYONPLAYFAIR. 

"  Advice  J  concerning  ike  potato  crop^  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  peasantry  of 

Ireland. 

"The  dreadful  disease  that  has  attacked  your  potatoes  is  one  the  effects 
of  which  you  can  only  stop  by  strict  attention  to  the  advice  of  those  inter- 
ested in  your  welfare.  Many  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  after  exam- 
ining them  all,  we  recommend  the  following  directions  : 

"  All  competent  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
are  the  following  directions  : 

"  1.  Dig  your  potatoes  in  dry  weather  if  you  can  ;  and  if  you  cannot,  get 
them  dry  somehow  cis  fast  as  you  can. 

"2.  Keep  them  dry  and  cool. 

"  3.  Keep  the  bad  potatoes  separate  from  the  good. 

"  4.  Do  not  pit  your  potatoes,  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
former  years. 

"  5.  Recollect  that  if  they  get  damp,  nothing  can  make  them  keep  ;  and 
do  not  consider  them  dry  unless  the  mould  which  sticks  to  them  is  like  dust. 

'^  Do  not  take  them  into  your  houses  unless  you  want  them  for  immedi- 
ate use. 

"'  ^'^SS^^'^S  and  drying. — As  yju  dig  the  potatoes,  leave  them  in  the  sun 
ail  day ;  and  if  you  can.  throw  them  upon  straw,  turning  them  over  two  or 
three  times.  At  night  you  may  gather  them  together  and  cover  them  v/ith 
straw,  so  as  to  keep  65"  frost.  Next  day  take  off  the  straw,  spread  them  out, 
and  give  them  the  sun  again.  Do  this  for  three  days  running  if  the 
weather  permit.  If  you  put  straw  enough  upon  them  at  night  they  will; 
not  suffer. 

"If  the  weather  be  unfavorable,  and  you  have  a  dry  loft  or  out-house 
large  enough  to  hold  them,  you  may  spread  them  thinly  on  the  floor,  allow- 
ing a  free  circulation  of  air  so  as  to  dry  them  there.  j 

"  They  must  be  got  dry.  J 

''^Sorting  the  potatoes. — As  soon  as  they  are  dry  you  must  sort  them. 
Pick  ihem  one  by  one,  and  put  in  one  heap  the  very  bad  ones;  in  another^ 
those  which  are  not  so  bad  ;  and  in  a  third,  those  that  are  sound.     Treat 
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the  bad  potatoes  as  shall  afterwards  be  directed,  and  store  the  sound  ones' 
according  to  the  directioiis  given  in  the  next  paiagraph.  You  will  know 
the  very  bad  potatoes  by  their  unpleasant  smell,  and  the  second  set  by  their 
skin  looking  brown  or  dull,  and  not  bright,  as  it  generally  does.  A  very 
little  practice  will  teach  you  how  to  distinguish  them  easily  from  each  other. 
"  Storing. — When  the  potatoes  are  quite  dry  and  well  sorted,  proceed  to 
store  them  thus  :  Mark  out  on  the  ground  a  space  six  feet  wide,  and  as  long 
as  you  please.  Dig  a  shallow  trench  two  feet  v^ide  all  round,  and  throw 
the  mould  upon  the  space  :  then  level  it,  and  cover  it  with  a  floor  of  turf- 
sods  set  on  their  edges.  On  this  sift  or  spread,  very  thinly,  the  dry  mix- 
tures, or  any  of  the  dry  materials  described  below,  and  which  you  may  call 
*the  packing  stuff.'  Also,  get  some  dry  slacked  lime,  and  dust  all  the  pota- 
toes with  it  as  well  as  you  can.  Then  put  one  row  of  turf  sods,  laid  flat, 
on  the  top  of  the  floor,  all  round  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  edge  ;  and 
within  this  spread  the  dry  potatoes,  mixed  well  with  the  packing  stuff,  so  as 
not  to  touch  one  another.  When  you  have  covered  the  floor  in  this  man- 
ner up  to  the  top  of  the  sods,  lay  another  row  of  sods  all  round  the  first,  so 
ithat  half  of  each  sod  may  rest  on  the  bed  of  potatoes,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  first  layer  of  sods  ;  this  will  make  another  edge  one  sod  deep,  which 
must  be  filled  up  with  dry  potatoes  and  dry  packing  stuff"  as  before.  Then 
lay  another  edge  of  sods  in  the  same  way  ;  fill  it  again,  and  so  go  on  till  the 
heap  is  made.  When  the  building  of  this  pit  is  finished,  it  may  be  covered 
wiih  sods  at  the  top,  and  will  be  ready  for  thatching.  If  rightly  made,  it 
will  look  like  theroof  of  a  cottage  cut  into  ste|>s. 
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"  If  you  do  not  understand  this,  ask  your  landlord  or  your  clergyman  to 

plain  its  meaning,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  give  you  every  assist- 

ce  ;  also  recollect  that  the  recommendation  applies  only  to  sound  pota- 

es,  after  being  well  dried. 

•You  will  lose  nothing  by  applying  these  materials  in  storing,  for  the 

turf  can  be  burnt  as  you  use  up  tlie  potatoes,  and  the  mixture  of  lime  with 

[dry  sand,  dry  clay  or  ashes,  which  you  are  afterwards  directed  to  employ, 

;  will  form  a  good  manure  after  having  saved  the  potatoes.     The  only  dif- 

i  ference  is,  that  you  must  get  what  you  want  now,  instead  of  waiting  till 

another  time. 

•'  After  you  have  completed  the  heap,  thatch  it,  so  as  to  throw  off"  the 
;  waters  into  the  ditch  and  keep  on!  the  frost. 

'  In  districts  where  there  may  not  be  spared  turf  sufficient  to  form  the 

I;  pits  in  the  above  way,  make  them  as  follows :  Mark  out  the  spot,  and  make 

the  trench  as  before.    Lay  on  the  ground  a  floor  of  stones  about  as  large  as 

Happies,  and  over  them  as  much  heath,  brushwood,  or  twigs,  as  will  just  cover 
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the  stones.  On  this  floor  form  the  heaps  of  potatoes,  and  packing  stuff,  just 
as  described  for  the  turf-pit.  Cover  the  sides  of  the  potatoes  with  more  of 
the  packing  stuff,  and  thatch  it  in  the  usual  way. 

'•  We  must  again  impress  upon  you  that  to  put  potatoes  in  your  usual  way 
is  certain  destruction  to  them. 

''  Packing  stvff. — This,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  may  be 
prepared  in  either  of  the  following  ways — some  of  you  may  prefer  the  one, 
some  the  other : 

"  First  way:  mix  a  barrel  of  freshly  burnt  unsiacked  lime  with  two  bar- 
rels of  sand  or  earth,  as  dry  as  you  can  possibly  get  it.  The  lumps  of  lime 
should  be  broken  into  pieces  as  large  as  marbles,  and  the  mixture  should  be- 
left  24  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  turn  the  heap  well  over,  mixing  to-  ,: 
gether  the  lime  and  sand  (or  other  dry  materials)  till  no  lumps  of  lime  can 
be  found. 

''  Second  way  :  mix  well  equal  quantities  of  earth  and  broken  turf,  or  dry 
sawdust ;  pnt  a  few  sods  of  lighted  turf  on  the  ground  ;  place  the  mixture-; 
on  them  by  degrees  till  a  large  heap  is  made  ;  in  a  few  hours  the  fire  will 
have  spread  through  the  heap,  which  is  then  to  be  covered  with  earth  so  as 
to  put  out  the  fire.  In  fact,  this  is  to  be  managed  just  as  if  you  were  burn- 
ing land.  This  burnt  mixture  forms  a  very  good  kind  of  packing  stuff: 
perhaps  as  good  as  the  mixture  of  lime  with  dry  materials. 

"  What  to  do  with  bad  potatoes. — ^When  potatoes  are  only  slightly  dis- 
eased, that  is,  when  the  disease  shows  itself  only  under  the  skin  in  small 
dark  spots,  or,  at  most,  spreading  into  the  substance  of  the  potato  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  with  a  yellow,  or  light  brown,  or  blackish  color, 
without  any  smell,  they  may  be  eaten  by  the  family  without  danger.  They 
should  be  peeled,  and  the  diseased  parts  pared  off  before  they  are  boiled. 
The  parts  cut  oft' should  be  kept  for  making  starch.  Potatoes  thus  treated 
are  wholesome  and  palatable,  but  should  be  used  for  food  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  they  will  keep  long  without  the  great- 
est care. 

'•It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  potatoes  for  starch,  if  they  will  otherwise  keep. 
Cut  out  the  diseased  parts,  if  it  can  easily  be  done,  and  dust  over  the  cut 
parts  with  lime,  and  the  potato  also.  Get  them  dry  as  soon  as  you  pos- 
sibly can:  and  if  you  have  outhouses  or  sheds,  you  should  keep  the 
potatoes  in  them,  also  using  the  packing  materials.  In  such  cases  you 
should  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  in  the  sheds,  and  should  frequently 
examine  your  potatoes,  which  should  not  be  laid  in  layers  above  two  or 
three  feel  in  height.  If  you  turn  them  frequently  during  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  keep  them  very  dry,  in  this  way  they  will  probably  keep. 
Although  sheds  or  outhouses  are  to  be  preferred,  if  you  have  them  not, 
and  cannot  construct  them  out  of  cheap  materials,  you  should  store  the 
diseased  potatoes  by  themselves,  just  as  we  have  recommended  you  to  store 
the  sound  ones. 

"If,  with  all  your  care,  the  diseased  potatoes  still  get  worse,  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  kilns^  or  on  hurdles  placed  over  hme  kilns,  or  on  screens 
or  hurdles  placed  over  low  turf  fires,  after  having  cut  the  potatoes  into  two 
or  three  sUces.  It  is  only  very  bad  potatoes  thalt  you  should  break  up  into 
starch. 

"  How  to  save  the  value  of  very  had  potatoes. — Although  nobody  knows- 
how  to  make  bad  potatoes  into  good  ones,  or  to  prevent  many  of  them  from 
becomino^  worse,  yet  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  bad  potatoes,  or  from  bad 
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parts  of  them,  a  great  deal  which  is  good.  For  this  purpose  proceed  as  fol- 
lows. Provide  yourselves  with  the  following  things :  A  rasp  or  grater, 
which  may  be  made  of  a  sheet  of  tin,  or  even  of  sheet  iron  bent  round,  and 
punchjed  full  of  holes  with  a  nail,  a  common  coarse  linen  cloth,  or  hair 
sieve,  hand  sieve,  or  common  cloth  strainer,  and  a  pail  or  tub,  or  two,  to 
hold  water. 

"  To  make  the  bad  potatoes  useful  wash  them  clean,  and  then  rasp  them 
into  one  of  the  tubs  of  water.  The  finer  they  are  rasped,  the  more  food  will 
you  procure  from  them.  Having  rasped  a  good  many,  take  the  cloth  and 
place  it  on  another  tub ;  then  put  the  pulp  on  the  cloth,  and  pour  water  on 
it,  allowing  the  water  to  run  through.  You  have  now  two  things  to  attend  to 
— the  pulp  and  the  starch. 

"  First,  attend  to  the  pulp.  Squeeze  out  as  much  water  as  you  can  from 
what  remains  on  the  cloth.  You  should  wash  it,  however,  till  no  smell  re- 
mains. After  you  have  squeezed  it  pretty  dry,  complete  the  drying  on  a 
griddle  over  a  slack  fire,  and  when  it  is  dry  put  it  aside  for  use. 

"  Next  look  to  the  milky  water.  It  will  then  become  clear,  and  the  milki- 
ness,  which  is  starch,  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the  water 
gently  till  the  starch  is  tolerably  well  drained ;  then  add  more  water,  stir  the 
whole  well  up,  and  let  it  settle  again.  As  soon  as  it  is  again  clear,  pour  off 
the  water,  and  when  you  have  got  rid  of  as  much  as  you  can,  put  the  wet 
lumps  of  starch  on  a  shelf  or  other  place  to  dry.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
fit  to  pack  up. 

"  Good  wholesome  bread  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  starch  with  the 
dried  pulp,  peasmeal,  beanmeal,  oatmeal,  or  flour.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  starch  is  not  food  by  itself. 

"  There  will  be  of  course  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  doii\^  all  that  we  have 
recommended,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  succeed  very  well  at  first ;  but  we 
are  confident  that  all  true  Irishmen  will  exert  themselves  ;  and  never  let  it 
be  said  that  in  Ireland  the  inhabitants  wanted  courage  to  meet  difficulties 
against  which  other  nations  are  successfully  struggling. 

"ROBERT  KANE, 
"JOHN  LINDLEY, 
"LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

"  Board  room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  November  3,  1845." 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  j^gricuUurai  Gazelle,  November  15,  1845. 
FOURTH  REPORT  OF  THE  IRISH  COMMISSIONERS. 

BoARD-ROOMj  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

November  7,  1845. 
My  Lord  :  Having  laid  before  your  excellency  our  views  as  to  the  besi 
means  of  storing  potatoes,  and  converting  to  useful  purposes  such  as  are 

(too  much  diseased  to  offer  a  probability  of  being  preserved*,  we  now  have 
tiie  honor  to  bring  under  your  consideration  the  question  of  seed  for  a  fu- 
fcire  year.  If  in  our  former  reports  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  determine 
Irhat  course,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  might  be  most 
mivisable  to  pursue,  we  are  still  more  embarrassed  on  the  present  occasion 
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in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  testimony  that  has  been  presented  to  us, 
and  the  absence  of  all  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the  porato  disease. 

The  want  of  experience  derived  from  previous  I'isitations  of  the  same 
nature,  also  renders  it  impossible  to  affirm  m  what  manner  the  potato  may 
be  affected  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  montiis. 

We  have,  however,  endeavored  to  ascertain  all  that  is  positively  known 
upon  tiiose  subjects,  by  the  examination  of  a  great  variety  of  published 
documents,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  by  personal  observation,  and  by 
inquiries  addressed  to  persons  of  practical  expsrience  or  scientific  reputation. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  and  oneenteitained  by  men  whose  extensive 
knowledge  entitles  it  to  respect,  that  parasitical  fungi,  similar  in  their  na- 
ture to  ihose  which  produce  mildew  and  dry  rot,  are  the  real  cause  of  the 
malady. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  these  plants,  belonging  to  the  genus  "  Botrytis,"  and 
similar  to  that  which  some  years  since  produced  great  mischief  among  the 
silk  worms  of  France  and  Italy,  has  attacked  the  potato  crop.  It  is  described 
as  entering  the  potato  plant  by  the  breathing  pores  of  its  leaves,  and  then 
passing  down  through  the  interior  of  the  stem  into  the  tubers,  in  which  its 
mycelium  or  spawn  fixes  itself,  traversing  the  cellular  mass,  separaiing  the 
cells  themselves,  causing  alteration  in  their  chemical  condition,  and  thus 
producing  decay.  In  other  cases,  where  the  spawn  is  not  apparently  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  diseased  portions  of  potatoes,  even  by  the  most  practised 
obseivers,  it  is  suggested  thaC  the  juices  of  the  plant  may  be  vitiated  by  the 
parasite  which  destroyed  the  leaves,  and  that  particles  of  it,  too  obscure  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  may  be  circulating  with  the  juices,  and  pro- 
ducing disease  by  irritation.  The  presence  of  the  parasite  is  not  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  naked  eye,  unless  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the  outside  of 
the  potato  in  the  form  of  mouldy  tufts ;  but  its  spawn  may  be  detected  in 
the  diseased  portions  by  the  microscope,  v/hether  any  external  indications 
•of  its  presence  can  be  perceived  or  not.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  pro- 
duced exclusively  from  within.  It  is,  however,  within  our  knowledge  that, 
when  apparently  sound  potatoes  are  pitted  in  places  where  the  mouldiness 
of  a  diseased  potato  is  able  to  appear,  that  mouldiness  rapidly  establishes  itself 
on  the  sound  potatoes  at  every  point  where  their  surface  has  been  wounded 
or  bruised,  and  that,  under  such  circa  instances,  (lie  disease  is  immediately 
extended  through  the  entire  mass. 

That  the  spawn  of  fungi  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  diseased  potatoes  is 
undoubted.  The  evidence  of  the  best  microf  copal  observers  would  be  with 
us  conclusive  on  that  point,  even  if  we  had  not  verified  the  fact  by  personal 
examination.  We  also  regard  it  as  well  ascertained  that  these  parasites 
spread  rapidly  in  warm  and  damp  situations,  producing  infinite  mischief 
under  such  circumstances,  and  that  their  advance  is  only  to  be  successfully 
resisted  by  dryness.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  their  being  the  orig- 
inal cause  of  the  disease  has  been  well  established.  If  it  were  so,  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  conceive  why  fields  of  potatoes  placed  very  near  each  other  should 
be  differently  affepied,  or  why  certain  varieties  of  this  plant  should  be  much 
more  inj'Uf.d  than  others :  the  Irish  apple  potato,  for  example,  which  appears 
to  have  sufferf  d  more  extensively  than  any  other.  We  are  also  unable  to 
reconcile  with  the  theory  of  the  potato  disease  being  caused  by  parasitical 
fungi,  the  reosarkabla  fact  tha?,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  certainly  of  modern 
origin.  That  u  may  have  always  existed  is  possible,  though  of  this  we 
?have  no  proof;  but  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  lias  ooly  mnoi- 
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fested  itself  to  any  considerable  desfree  within  the  last  few  years.  We  can- 
not suppose  the  Botryiis,  which  observers  find  to  be  the  kind  of  fungus  that 
attacks  the  potato,  to  be  a  recent  creation.  We  must  assume  it  lo  have 
been  co  existent  with  the  potato  itself,  and  therefore  we  must  conchide  that 
some  recent  causes  have  come  into  operation  favorable  to  its  increase  to  the 
present  alarming  degree. 

Without  pretending  to  decide  what  that  cause  really  was,  we  may  state 
that  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  cold,  cloudy,  ungenial  weather  which 
has  characterized  the  present  year  over  the  north  of  Europe;  conditions 
hiofhly  unsuited  to  the  constitution  of  a  plant  which,  like  the  potato,  is  a 
native  of  a  warm,  dry.  sunny  country,  and  insufficient  for  the  ripening  of 
the  tubers. 

Without  adverting  to  solitary  cases,  which  require  to  be  examined  with 
more  care  than  we  have  the  means  of  giving  to  them,  we  may  slate,  that 
amidst  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  which  we  have  obtained,  the  follow- 
ing facts  appear  to  be  established  : 

1st.  That  potatoes  planted  early  in  the  season  are  more  healthy  than 
those  planted  later. 

2d.  That  the  crop  has  suffered  less  in  dry,  elevated,  sandy  districts, 
where  the  influence  of  the  season  was  mitigated  by  the  slowness  of  the 
growth,  or  compensated  for  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  soil. 

3d.  That  the  late  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more  diseased  than  early  ones. 

4rh.  That  the  present  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  to  be  unknown  in  the  countries  south- 
ward. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  thus  arrived,  there 
will  not  be  cause  for  serious  alarm  as  to  the  crop  of  another  year,  unless  aa 
equally  unfavorable  season  should  be  experienced,  or  the  supply  of  hea^Uhy 
seed  should  b«^  insufficient,  or  that  the  parasite  should  be  found  to  have  so 
entirely  taken  possession  of  this  year's  plants  as  to  overcome  the  natural 
power  of  living  bodies  to  repel  the  attacks  of  such  enemies  to  healthy  vege- 
tation. 

To  Providence  we  must  turn,  in  the  hope  that  a  second  season  like  this 
may  not  be  visited  upon  us.  Should  the  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  avert 
such  a  misfortune,  we  entertain  confident  hopes  that  the  two  other  sources 
of  danger  may  be  guarded  against  by  human  foresight  and  diligence. 

In  providmg  seed  for  a  future  year,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  such 
pota<oes  of  home  growth  as  shall  have  resisted  all  tendency  lo  decay  dur- 
m^r  winter ;  and  we  trust  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  them  will  be  found 
remaining,  where  the  precautions  for  storing,  which  we  have  recommended, 
shall  have  been  observed.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  in  the  use  of 
them,  if  they  are  planted  early;  especially  if,  before  being  planted,  they  are 
exposed  to  light  till  they  become  green.  Another  source  of  supply  may, 
doubtless,  he  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  disease  has  not  shown  itself;  and  we  would  strongly 
advise  the  public  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  what  may  be  procurable  from 
that  quarter. 

It  is  stated  by  M.  Seringe,  secretary  to  the  commission  appointed  in  the 

deparfriietit  of  the  RhouV,  in  a  report  just  published  by  him  on  the  potato 

disease,  that  it  is  unknown  to  Genoa,  and  in  the  warmer  countries.  Oar 

own  advices  de>cribe  the  crops  about  Marseilles  as  being  perfectly  healthly; 
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and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  mercantile  enterprise  will  make  up, 
by  importations,  a  large  part  of  the  deficiency  to  be  apprehended. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  by  actual  experiment  that  potatoes,  although 
diseased,  will  grow  and  produce  apparently  healthy  plants. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkley,  a  gentleman  eminent  above  all  other  naturalists 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  fungi,  and  whom 
we  have  consulted  on  this  occasion,  states,  that  although  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  risk  of  raising  a  diseased  progeny  from  a  diseased  stock,  yet 
the  growth  of  fungi  so  evidently  depends  on  atmospheric  conditions,  that  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  germs  are  present  they  should  be  developed. 
We  cannot,  however,  recommend  the  use  of  diseased  tubers  for  seed,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  experiment,  or  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  ;  and  it  will  al- 
ways be  prudent  to  dust  them  with  powdered  lime  before  they  are  used.  It 
would  indeed  be  proper  to  do  so  even  when  sets,  however  sound  in  ap- 
pearance, are  employed  ;  for  this  process  will  destroy  the  minute  seeds  of 
parasitical  fungi  which  may  be  sticking  to  the  sets,  and  assist  in  repelhng 
those  which  are  lying  in  the  ground;  of  course,  those  potatoes  being  se- 
lected which,  on  careful  inspection,  show  no  sign  of  disease,  and  hence  af- 
ford the  fairest  prospect  of  a  sound  and  healthy  growth. 

Where  home-grown  sets  are  to  be  employed  for  another  crop,  we  would 
suggest  with  very  great  confidence  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  autumn 
planting— a  method  of  cultivation  which  has  been  proved  advantageous  in 
regard  to  the  crop,  which  is  attended  v/ith  no  unusual  expense,  and  which 
seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  that  in  Northumberland  his  potato 
crop  has  been  considerably  increased  in  quantity  by  this  practice,  and  that 
he  has  no  disease  in  it  this  year.  In  1844,  his  autumn-planted  crop  pro- 
duced 100  and  111  loads,  when  the  same  quantity  of  spring-planted  land 
yielded  but  80  loads  under  the  same  circumstances. 

And  in  the  present  season,  this  gentleman  states  that  his  autumn-planted 
is  one-third  better  than  his  spring-planted  crop.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  autumn-planting  may  be  safely  practised.  On  this  oc- 
casion, it  has  these  peculiar  advantages — that  it  offers  an  additional  chance 
of  security  against  renewed  attacks  from  parasitical  fungi.  On  this  point, 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Berkley  is  positive. 

"Autumn-planting,"  he  says^  "seems  to  me  to  offer  the  best  chance  of 
obtaining  healthy  sets.  What  are  now  planted  will  produce  their  tubers 
before  the  atmospheric  conditions  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  parasite 
in  the  leaves  can  be  realized ;  and  without  such  growth,  the  particles,  if 
present,  will  be  too  few  to  cause  much  evil.  I  think,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  commissioners  cannot  do  a  greater  service  than  by  en- 
couraging and  enforcing  as  much  as  possible  autumn-planting."  Concur- 
ring, as  we  entirely  do,  in  this  recommendation,  we  trust  that  the  planters  of 
potatoes  who  have  it  their  power  to  adopt  it  will  do  so  at  once. 

All  that  we  conceive  it  necessary  to  state,  with  reference  to  this  practice, 
is,  that  it  should  be  performed  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  January  ;  that 
the  sets  should  be  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  light  and  air ;  that  they 
should  also  be  well  dusted  with  lime  ;  and  that  they  should  be  planted  in 
drills  six  inches  deep,  with  farm-yard  manure  below  the  sets.  We  also  re- 
commend  that  where  the  potatoes  are  not  large  they  should  be  planted 
whole,  and  even  large  potatoes  should  be  cut  into  not  more  than  two  pieces. 

We  have  ascertained  that  autumn -planting  has  already  been  practised 
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throughout  Pingal,  for  the  early  supply  of  the  Diibhn  market;  and  that^ 
although  the  practice  has  been  nearly  discontinued,  that  has  not  happened | 
for  any  reason  that  affects  the  present  question.  . 

Neither  can  we  learn  that  the  early  period   at  which  the   leaves  appear*^ 
above  the  ground  in  spring  is  attended  with  any  greater  risk  than  what  at-' 
tends  precarious  crops  like  the  potato  in  any  season.     The  effect  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  autumn-planting  consists  not  merely  in  a   probable  increase 
of  quantity  in  next  year's  supply,  but  in  the  saving  of  potatoes  which  may  J.' 
perish  before  spring,  if  the  slow  growth   which  goes  on  during  winter  isf' 
arrested,  and  in  the  early  ripening  of  next  year's  crop,  in  the  event  of  afV 
second  unfavorable  season    supervening.    We  may  add,   that  experience^ 
has  shown  the  small  refuse  potatoes  of  the  year  to  be  suited  to  autumn- , 
planting,  if  sound,  and  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have  recommended. 
.  It  has  been  supposed  by   many  persons  that  the  potato  has  arrived  at  a* 
state  of  general  debility,  and  that  the   crop  will  continue  liable  to  disease^^ 
like  the  present,  until  new  varieties  shall  have  been  raised  from  seed.    We  ^ 
do  not  find  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  support  this  opinion.     It  is  doubt-, ^ 
less  true  that  great  constitutional  differences  exist  among  the  varieties  of  ^ 
the  potato,  and  that  some  are  much  more  delicate  than  others ;  but  we  'do  , 
not  find  that  the  oldest  varieties  are  the  most  tender,  or  the  newest  the  most 
hardy.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  within  our  knov/iedge  that  in  the  present 
season    very  healthy   varieties,  recently  raised,  have  suffered  much  more 
than  kinds  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation. 

While,  however,  we  v^^ithhold  our  assent  to  the  proposition  that  newly 
raised  varieties  of  the  potato  were  exempt  in  any  peculiar  degree  from  the 
attacks  of  disease,  we  fully  admit  the  fact  that  some  varieties  are  much 
more  subject  to  it  than  others  ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tender  kinds  to  be  discontinued,  and  those  alone  be  used  for  fu- 
ture cropping  which  the  experience  of  the  present  year  shows  to  be  best 
suited  to  unfavorable  seasons  ;  and  on  this  point  we  may  further  remark, 
that  all  concurrent  testimony  points  out  the  Irish  cup  variety  as  that  which 
has  suffered  kast  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  imprudent  to  plant  potatoes  for  the 
next  crop  in  land  which  has  been  just  cleared  of  them.  The  latter  is  in  all 
probability  filled  with  the  seeds  of  the  fungi,  countless  myriads  of  which  must 
have  been  scattered  over  the  tainted  fields;  and  although  they  probably 
have  been  borne  by  the  winds  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  yet  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  soil  will  be  more  impregnated  where  diseased  potatoes 
have  just  been  growing,  than  in  fields  in  which  decaying  matter  was  nat| 
absolutely  present. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we   are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  prior  to  ^ 
putting  any  kind  of  crop,  for  the  coming  year,  into  land  that  has  been  this 
season  under  potatoes,  it  will  be  prudent,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that 
the  ground  should  be  turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos-| 
phere  with  care,  and  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  manured  with  lime.    We  5 
have  already  recommended  that  the  potatoes,  whether   whole  or  cuttings 
used  for  seed,  should  be  dusted  over  with  lime  previous  to  planting ;  and  we 
further  urge  that  in  the  case  of  corn,  or  seed  crops  of  every  kind,  the  seeds 
should  be  steeped  in  lime  water,  or  in  the  solution  of  biuestone  and  salt, 
well  known  to  farmers.     Evidence  has  already  been  laid  before  us  of  inju- 
rious effects  where  such  precantions  as   we  have  described   have  been 
neglected. 
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We  forbear  from  adverting  to  the  possibility  of  replenishing  the  dimrii- 
ished  supply  of  potatoes  by  sowing  the  seeds  formed  by  the  flower.  This 
is  an  operation  which  can  only  be  carried  on  successfully  in  a  garden  ;  is- 
unsuited  to  the  means  of  the  small  cultivator  ;  cannot  in  any  way  affect 
the  question  of  immediate  supply,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  gardeners  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Hitherto  we  have  laid  before  your  excellency,  for  the  purposes  of  publi- 
cation, several  reports  in  a  merely  popular  form,  suited  to  the  present  emer- 
gency. We  are  confident  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  them,  if^ 
carried  into  effect,  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  the  attacks  of 
the  disease  in  the  potato  crop.  We  now  propose  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  important  scientific  questions 
involved  in  the  subject,  and  to  report  in  due  time  the  results  of  our  inqui- 
ries, in  order  that  from  past  experience  we  may  derive  knowledge  for 
future  guidance.  These  investigations  will  occupy  us  for  a  considerable" 
time,  and  while  we  do  not  contemplate  the  necessity  of  publishing  furthur 
popular  directions,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  give  our  imme- 
diate attention  to  any  question  which  your  excellency  may  submit  for 
our  consideration,  or  to  report  from  time  to  time  for  your  excellency's 
private  information. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servants^ 

ROBEKT  KANE, 
JOHN  LINDLEY, 
LYON  PLAYFAIR. 


FIFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  IRISH  COMMISSIONERS. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  Nove?nber  8,  1845>. 

My  Lord:  We  take  occasion  to  mention  to  your  excellency  some  facts 
regarding  the  action  of  peat  or  turf  upon  diseased  potatoes,  which  we  are 
anxious  to  make  known  without  delay  ;  although  at  the  present  moment 
we  do  not  wish  to  put  forward  a  formal  report,  or  official  recommendation. 

We  had  early  fixed  our  attention  on  the  preservative  action  of  turf,  and  in 
our  first  report  gave  some  directions  for  its  use,  since  which  time  we  have 
received  accounts  of  its  decisive  utility  in  hiany  cases.  We  had  also  ob- 
tained very  distinct  evidence  that  in  wet,  bog  land  the  disease  was  in  reali- 
ty milder  and  less  extensive  than  in  drier  and  more  fertile  soils.  Upon 
these  grounds  we  proceeded  to  institute  experiments  on  the  action  of  bog 
water  on  diseased  potatoes ;  and  we  find  that  certainly,  when  immersed 
therein,  the  disease  appears  to  be  arrested,  and  the  substance  of  the  potato 
does  not  appear  in  any  way  to  suflfer. 

Our  trials  have  been  made  in  Dublin,  and  but  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  also 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  forcing  us  to  make  known  every  plan  likely 
to  prove  useful  without  loss  of  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  this  notice 
considered  as  decisively  stating  that  steeping  in  bog  water  will  stop  the 
progress  of  the  disease;  but  we  consider  it  highly  important  that  the  plan 
should  be  tried  by  persons  residing  in  bog  districts,  where  circumstances 
rtjn  Jer  a  possible  failure  in  a  certain  quantity  an  object  of  no  importance. 

VVe  have  accordingly  applied  to  several  gentlemen  to  institute  trials  on 
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a  large  scale,  and  shall,  when  we  learn  the  results,  at  once  proceed  to  lay 

them  before  your  excellency. 

We  remain  your  excellency's  obedient  and  faithful  servants, 

ROBERT  KANE, 
JOHN  LINDLEY, 
LYON  PLAYFAIR. 


On  the  first  of  these  reports  the  public  has  still  to  pronounce  judgment. 
It  is  at  variance  with  opinions  held  in  estimation  by  many  careful  inqui- 
rers, and  it  is  probable  that  the  correctness  of  the  commissioners'  views  will 
be  called  in  question. 

The  disputable  matter  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  place, 
the  commissioners  reject  the  theory  of  parasitical  fungi  being  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  which  they  refer  to  atmospheric  influences.  As  this  is  what  has 
been  always  maintained  by  ourselves,  it  is  needless  to  insist  further  upon 
that  point  until  more  proof  shall  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  fungal  theory. 

The  other  point  is  the  wearing  out  of  races.  It  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
serted  that  the  reason  why  the  potato  is  now  suddenly  attacked  by  a  mala- 
ady  which  at  one  time  threatened  its  destruction,  is,  that  it  has  degenera- 
ted. This  has  more  particularly  been  insisted  on  in  a  frothy  pamphlet  no- 
ticed in  another  column  ;  and  all  on  sides  we  hear  of  recommendations  that 
new  varieties  of  the  potato  should  be  immediately  raised  from  the  seed.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  it  is  easy  to  make  assertions;  but,  before  we 
give  assent  to  them,  we  must  ask  for  some  proof  of  their  truth. 

Do  the  gentlemen  who  clamor  for  new  varieties  know  which  are  the  old 
varieties  now  cultivated,  and  which  the  new  'I  Have  they  any  proof  that  the 
old  varieties  have  suffered  in  any  peculiar  degree,  or  that  the  new  varieties 
have  escaped  ?  Can  they  point  out  any  one  instance  among  potatoes,  in 
which  facts  support  their  views/  We  think  not.  At  least  they  have  not 
done  so ;  and  we  therefore  entirely  agree  with  the  commissioners  in  re- 
jecting this  hypothesis. 

That  the  new  varieties  do  not  escape,  we  have  the  most  positive  proof. 
Doctor  Maclean,  a  gentleman  in  all  horticultural  aifairs,  raised  but  the 
other  day  a  seedling  potato  of  great  vigor  and  excellence.  Its  production 
is  so  recent  that  few  persons  yet  possess  it  at  all. 

With  this  variety  a  portion  of  an  old  meadow,  newly  trenched  over,  near 
London,  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1844  and  spring;  of  1845,  no  manure 
being  used.  The  crop  was  so  much  attacked  by  the  disease  that  not  a 
single  potato  was  found  worth  preserving ;  and  the  difference  between  au- 
tumn and  spring  planting,  which  Doctor  iMaclean's  new  potato  was  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  determining,  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  reality, 
there  is  no  proof  in  any  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  the  races  of 
plants  wear  out.  Such  an  opinion  was  entertained,  indeed,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  and  his  views  have  been  adopted  by  some  physiologists.  Yet  there 
is  not  only  no  proof  of  their  correctness,  but  the  strongest  presumption  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  golden  pippin  apple  is  the  in- 
stance on  which  this  theory  mainly  turns.  It  is  said  that  it  has  worn  out, 
and  can  bo  no  longer  cultivated.  Bat  the  golden  pippin  still  appears 
abundantly  in  Covent  Garden  market :  trees  as  healthy  as  ever  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country;  we  ourselves  have  seen  it  in  Ireland,  where  there 
is  no  symptom  of  its  decrepitude  ;  and  in  Madeira  it  is  in  robust  health. 
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The  wearing  out  theory,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground.  We  observe  the 
commissioners  recommend  all  Ian ^  which  has  borne  diseased  potatoes  to 
be  well  limed  before  being  recropped.  They  give  no  reason  for  the  recom- 
mendation, but  probably  regard  it  as  a  prudent  precaution  against  two 
possible  dangers.  It  is  improbable,  but  not  impossible,  that  the  myriads  of 
seeds  of  fungi  lurking  in  the  soil  may  attack  a  new  crop  ;  that  kind  of 
danger  will  be  arrested  by  the  use  of  lime,  which  absolutely  destroys  such 
parasites.  It  is  not  improbable  that  decaying  potatoes,  left  in  the  ground, 
may  destroy  such  young  roots  as  come  in  contact  with  them  before  the 
putrid  matter  has  become  decomposed;  lime  again  hastens  its  decomposi- 
tion, and  therefore  becomes  a  valuable  agent  in  such  a  contingency.  It 
may  be  that  these  fears  are  groundless,  and  that  danger  is  not  to  be  antici- 
pated ;  but  no  prudent  man,  acquainted  uarfi  the  nature  of  plants,  would 
venture  to  assert  what  will  or  will  not  follow  in  the  train  of  such  a  pesti- 
lence as  that  which  has  attacked  the  potato.  Professor  Henslow,  indeed, 
has  furnished  us  with  an  instance  of  the  deleterious  eifects  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  upon  young  plants,  which  is  particularly  instructive  at  the 
present  crisis. — Ed.  Gard,  Cliron. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Wkness. 
INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  special  subscription  is  at  present  being  raised 
among  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  an  investigation  of  the  potato  disease,  or  murrain,  which  is  at 
present  spreading  so  alarmingly  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  The  pro- 
posed inquiry  is  to  be  chemical,  botanical,  entomological,  and  practical  ;  the 
latter  embracing  inquiries  as  to  the  extent,  appearance,  and  general  char- 
acters of  the  disease  in  the  different  districts  ;  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  soils  in  which  it  has  appeared  :  the  mode  of  treating  and  manuring  the 
crops,  &c.  It  is  proposed  to  intrust  this  investigation  to  Sir  Wilham  Jar- 
dine,  Bart.,  of  Applegarth,  for  the  entomological  branch  ;  Dr.  Greville,  of 
Edinburgh, for  the  botanical;  and  to  Professor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Fleming, 
of  Barochan,  for  the  chemical  and  practical  part  of  the  inquiry,  with  such 
other  assistance  as  they  may  think  proper  to  obtain.  The  sum  required 
for  this  investigation  is,  we  understand,  five  hundred  pounds — a  sum  which^ 
considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  there  will,  we  should  hope^ 
be  little  difficulty  in  collecting.  The  results  will  be  published  as  they  are 
obtained,  and  in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all.  The  Highland 
Society  has  also  offered  a  premium  for  analyses  o^f  diseased  potatoes^  the  re- 
sults to  be  sent  in  to  them  at  the  close  of  1846. 


POTATO   ROT. 


The  Edinburgh  Q^uarterly  Journal  publishes  a  letter  from  Professor 
Johnston,  in  which  he  remarks  :  "  This  disease  in  the  potato  has  already 
called  forth  many  hasty  opinions,  almost  all  partially  true,  because  found- 
ed on  one  or  two  facts,  but  nearly  all  unsound  as  general  expressions  of  the 
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truth,  since  they  are  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  other  practical  men 
in  other  districts  of  the  country.  We  are  clearly  unable  as  yet  to  assign 
either  any  general  cause  for  the  disease,  or  any  universal  remedy.  Some- 
thing may  possibly  be  suggested  by  the  analysis  of  sound  and  diseased  po- 
tates,  for  which  the  Highland  Society  has  offered  a  premium  ;  though  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  even  this  is  doubtful." 


From  the  Farmers'  Library.  > 
POTATO  DISEASE. 

Report  on  the  cause  of  the  'potato  disease^  by  C.  Morren,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Liege  ;  together  with  a  preventive  remedy. 

It  is  known  that  a  general  malady  has  stricken  the  potatoes  in  Belgium, 
and  it  appears  that  the  crop  of  this  most  necessary  production  is  there 
much  compromised.  As  it  is  said  that  this  malady  threatens  also  the  potato 
crop  in  France,  we  believe  it  right  to  reproduce  here  the  advice  that  Mr. 
IVIorren,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Liege,  has  addressed 
to  the  public  in  a  letter  that  we  find  in  "  The  Independence,"  of  Brussels, 
Mr.  Morren,  after  stating  that  this  evil  has  for  several  years  existed  in  Bel- 
gium, although  in  a  less  alarming  degree,  adds  : 

"  The  true  cause  of  the  evil  is  a  mushroom,  a  mouldiness  the  learned  will 
class  in  their  genus  '  botrytis,'  but  that  the  agriculturists  hardly  distinguish, 
which  they  call  a  burn,  a  fire,  a  stain,  and  which  some  attribute  to  humidi- 
ty— others  to  dryness ;  some  to  a  bad  wind  coming  from  France — others  to 
insects,  (tec,  &c.  It  is  not,  however,  indifferent  to  us  to  know  the  true  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  for  this  knowledge  will  put  us  in  the  way  of  diminish- 
ing the  scourge,  and  possibly  of  destroying  it. 

"  For  some  time  I  have  followed  every  day,  and  step  by  step,  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  in  observing  several  fields  of  potatoes.  The  malady  commences 
decidedly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves.  I  have  even  seen  the  flowers 
and  fruits  attacked  in  the  first  place.  A  part  of  the  green  tissue  loses  its 
tint  and  turns  promptly  yellow  ;  the  stain  soon  becomes  more  gray  below, 
and  it  is  always  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  or  on  the  fruit,  where,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  stain,  a  whitish  down  shows 
itself.  The  microscope  discovers  then  that  this  down  proceeds  from  a  mush- 
room which  grows  between  the  numerous  hairs  which  garnish  the  bottom 
of  the  leaf  of  the  potato.  This  mushroom  is  of  an  extreme  tenacity  ;  but  it 
breeds  and  reproduces  itself  by  thousands.  Its  stems  are  formed  of  little 
straight  and  partitioned  threads,  which  have  at  their  summit  one  or  several 
branches,  always  divided  in  two ;  and  at  the  end  of  these  branches  repro- 
ducing bodies  develope  themselves,  which  have  the  form  of  eggs,  but  which 
have  not  more  than  the  hundredth  part,  or  even  less,  of  a  miUimeter  in  size. 
I  may  be  told  it  is  a  very  small  body  to  commit  ravages  so  great ;  but  I  an- 
swer, the  itch  is  not  the  less  to  be  feared  because  the  animalcule  which 
produces  it  is  a  microscope  being. 

'« After  the  formation  of  the  yellow  spot,  and;  the  development  of  the 
'  botrytis'  on  the  leaf  of  the  potato,  the  stem  receives  the  deleterious  influ- 
ences. Here  and  there  its  surface  becomes  brown,  blackens,  and  when  the 
phases  of  the  evil  are  followed  with  the  microscope,  it  is  soon  perceived  that 
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the  stem  is  attacked  through  the  back.  The  morbid  agent  carries  its  actioo 
from  the  hark  to  the  skin,  and  although  this  does  not  always  offer  mush- 
rooms, it  is  not  the  less  stricken  with  deaih  ;  for  to  any  one  that  has  some 
notions  of  veo;etable  physiology  these  effects  easily  explain  themselves. 
The  sap  modified  into  living  juice,  into  vegetable  blood,  forms  itself  in  the 
leaf,  and  then  descends  into  the  stem  and  the  root,  by  the  bark.  Here  thi« 
sap  is  sick,  modified — it  carries  the  poison  of  the  leaf  into  the  stem,  and  this 
perishes.  Indeed,  so  soon  as  the  black  spots  declare  themselves  on  the 
stems,  the  leaves  become  dry  and  die.  Blackened  and  stricken  with  death 
by  a  venomous  mushroom,  they  fall,  unfortunately,  to  propagate  the  source 
of  the  scourge,  or  to  deposite  its  germ  in  the  earth.  1  will  soon  indicate  the 
means  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  fotal  communication. 

"  'Fhe  infection  soon  descends  mto  the  tubercle  itself.  If  the  evil  follows 
its  course,  the  tubercle  immediately  gangrenes.  A  potato  is  not  a  root,  but 
a  branch.  It  follows  from  that,  that  a  tubercle  possesses  a  marrow,  which 
is  the  eatable  part  to  be  preferred,  and  a  distinct  bark.  Between  the  mar- 
row and  the  bark  is  found  a  zone  of  vessels  which  represents  wood.  One 
can  easily  understand  this  structure  by  cutting  a  thin  slice  of  potato  and 
placing  it  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  Now,  the  infection  attacks  the 
part  which  receives  the  descending  sap — that  part  where  the  morbid  agent 
has  itself  descended.  Upon  a  potato  being  attacked,  one  perceives  a  series  af 
livid  spots,  brown  or  yellow,  sometimes  gray  or  blackened — a  series  which 
extends  itself  throughout  the  woody  zone.  In  following  the  process  of  the 
evil  over  a  great  nuuiber  of  spoiled  tubercles,  I  could  see  how  the  disease, 
increasing  by  small  degrees,  finishes  by  reaching  the  heart  itself  of  the  po- 
tato, and  corrupts  it  entirely.  The  skin  of  tlie  sick  potato  easily  detaches 
itself;  the  flesh  no  longer  cracks  under  the  knife  ;  a  discolored  flaccidity,  a 
fade,  and  later  an  animal  smell,  analogous  to  that  of  mushroom  freshly  cut, 
declares  itself  and  carries  off  the  heart.  The  animals  even  refuse  to  eat  a 
food  which  may  be  regarded  to  be  quite  as  injurious  as  deteriorated  mush- 
rooms themselves. 

"  So  soon  as  the  potato  is  gangrened  within,  that  is,  in  its  cortical  part, 
but  a  few  days,  three  at  the  most,  are  sufficient  for  the  mushroom  (the  '  bo- 
trytis')  to  show  itself  without.  This  white  efflorescence  is  seen  to  declare 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  tubercles,  and  then  extend  itself  like  light,  white 
flakes,  at  first  upon  a  rounded  surface,  but  which  finishes  by  invading  the 
whole  tubercle.     The  potato  is  then  entirely  lost. 

"  The  source  of  the  evil  being  known,  all  the  attention  of  the  cultivator 
should  be  directed  toward  the  destruction  of  th(i  mushroom  ;  for  it  is  unfor- 
tunately too  true  that  the  blight,  the  rust,  and  all  the  race  of  parasites,  once 
introduced  into  the  country,  they  remain  there  and  propagate  themselves. 
This  year  the  epidemic  has  been  general — everywhere  the  germs  of  it  exist ; 
millions  of  that  which  propagate  it,  if  their  number  be  not  diniinished,  will 
attack  plants  the  approaching  year,  and  it  will  then  be  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  eradicate  the  plague,  to  do  which  it  is  essential  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing  means  : 

"  1st.  When  the  leaves  are  lost,  they  must  be  collected  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  burnt  upon  the  spot,  without  being  transported  to  a  distance. 
The  ashes  may  be  spread  upon  the  soil.  In  collecting  them  they  must  be 
shaken  as  little  as  possible.  I  have  seen  with  regret  the  farmers  collect 
the  sick  leaves,  to  preserve  them  in  a  pile  in  the  field,  or  to  cast  them  over 
the  hedges.     This  is  to  preserve  the  plague  for  the  next  year. 
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"  2d.  When  certain  varieties  of  the  potato,  or  certain  localities,  are  free 
from  the  calamity  at  the  time  of  the  crop,  it  is  always  prudent  to  burn  the 
leaves;  for  a  field  may  appear  clear  of  the  '  botryiis'  when  it  is  not  so. 
Severul  leaves  are  attacked  ;  these  "leaves  throw  out  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
upon  the  tubercles,  which,  preserved  as  seed,  will  preserve  the  disease  the 
next  year. 

"  3d.  If  the  tubercles  are  themselves  attacked,  it  is  essential  to  take  them 
out  of  the  earth  to  make  a  prompt  choice  out  of  them,  which  is  easy,  for 
habit  soon  enables  one  to  recognise  the  spoiled  tubercles  from  those  which 
are  not  so.  The  sound  tubercles  ought  to  be  used  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
they  are  not  injurious  up  to  the  moment  the  bark  becomes  yellow.  The 
smell  alone  is  sufficient  to  detect  the  development  of  the  malady.  The 
sick  tubercles  should  be  burnt. 

"4th.  To  obviate  the  sorrowful  consequences  of  a  crop  which  will  be 
always  reduced  either  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  even  less  than  an  ordinary  crop, 
it  would  be  important  to  follow,  in  our  country,  the  method  practised  in 
Scotland  in  cultivating  potatoes  during  winter. 

"  5th.  Since  it  is  very  probable  that  the  seed  tubercles  that  may  escape 
from  the  present  crop  will  be  infected  with  the  germ  of  the  mushroom, 
it  would  be  well  if,  by  the  intervention  of  the  government  or  commerce,  the 
farmers  had  at  their  disposal  pure  seed  tubercles,  that  were  not  infected  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  potatoes  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ireland  would  suit  us 
exceedingly  well.  The  plague  is  not  known  in  those  two  countries.  We 
must  distrust  the  potatoes  oi  Germany,  where  the  dry  gangrene,  the  shrivel- 
ling, (la  crispure)  and  the  ulceration  of  the  tubercle,  are  but  too  common  ; 
and  we  might  take  advantage  of  this  importation  to  endow  the  country 
with  those  varieties  of  potatoes  which  are  most  congenial  to  our  soil. 

"  6th.  If  the  farmers  are  obstinate  in  employing,  as  seed,  tubercles  of  this 
year's  crop,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subject  them  to  liming,  as  is  done  with 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  all  plants  which  are  subject  to  be  invaded  by  parasites. 
The  liming  ought  to  be  done  by  immersing  the  tubercles,  because  the  study 
of  the  habits  of  the  <■  botrytis'  shows  it  is  the  eye,  the  deepest  point  of  the 
potato,  which  is  attacked.  The  limed  water  should  then  bathe  this  leprous 
eye.  Twenty-five  kilog.  of  lime,  one-quarter  pound  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  three  kilog.  of  marine  salt,  to  125  litres  of  water,  constitute  a  liming 
of  which  the  useful  effects  have  been  acknowledged  by  a  great  number  of 
instructed  cultivators. 

"7ih.  In  the  plantings  either  of  the  winter  of  1845  oi*  the  spring  of 
1846.  it  is  essential  to  plant  in  potatoes  parcels  of  ground  as  distant  as 
possible  from  those  infected  this  year,  for  it  is  easily  understood  that  the 
chance  of  transmission,  by  the  preservation,  in  the  soil,  of  the  seed  of  the 
mushroom,  is  much  greater  in  plantings  that  approach  each  other  than 
if  they  were  made  at  a  distance. 

"8th.  When  the  Counsellor  de  Martens  visited  Belgium,  and  inquired 
in  our  different  provinces  the  state  of  our  potatoes,  he  informed  me,  in 
one  of  his  interesting  conversations,  that  the  farmers  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine  had  remarked  that  the  dry  gangrene  attacked  oftener  the  potato 
plantinos  made  in  the  afternoon,  than  those  made  in  the  morning ;  and 
he  explained  this  phenomenon,  which  at  first  appeared  singular,  by  a  sim- 
ple fact.  When  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian,  the  heat  of  the  strata 
of  air  is  at  its  maximum  :  this  heat  accelerates  the  vitality  of  plants;  that 
which  propagates  them  fi.ies  more  rapidly  in  a  dilated  air  ;  the  insects, 
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in  their  flight,  disperse  with  facility  a  mass  of  little  bodies,  of  which  the 
air  is  the  vehicle  ;  and  the  dissemination  of  their  germs  is  then  also  at 
its  maximum.  The  farmer  is  plunged  in  this  atmosphere,  and  he  causes 
to  pass  through  it  the  potatoes  which  he  plants  ;  it  attaches  itself  to  the 
seed,  and  is  sown  with  it ;  and  that  happens  here  which  occurs  to  the  grain 
not  limed — the  poison  is  sown  and  grows  with  the  plant,  to  attack  and  kill 
it  at  a  later  period.  From  which  arises  the  advice  we  give  to  the  farmers, 
to  plant  their  potatoes  ih  the  morning. 

"9th.  The  employment  of  lime  and  marine  salt,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  is,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  recognised  effica- 
cy in  the  destruction  of  the  germs  of  parasite  plants  ;  consequently,  to  pow- 
der with  these  mixed  substances  the  soil  which  has  been  planted,  with  sick 
potatoes,  is  an  operation  calculated  to  destroy  the  germ  of  the  scourge,  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  everywhere. 

"  10th.  The  preservation  of  the  potatoes  that  have  escaped  being  attacked 
this  year,  in  cellars,  (fee,  will  certainly  deposite  in  these  places  the  germ  of 
the  mushroom.  To  cleanse  these  cellars  and  whitewash  them  with  lime, 
are  excellent  means  of  destroying  the  germs  ;  and  to  spread  lime  and  pound- 
ed coal  on  the  places  where  the  potatoes  have  been  deposited,  will  finish 
the  series  of  proceedings  we  consider  the  most  rational,  and  the  most  certain 
to  destroy,  if  it  be  possible,  the  evil  at  its  root. 

"CH.  MORREN, 
*'  Member  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences^  ^^c.^  University  of  Liege. ^^ 


POTATO  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Durham  Advertiser : 

Sir:  The  investigation  of  the  potato  disease  having  been  taken  up  on  a 
large  scale,  1  have  been  requested  to  undertake  the  chemical  part  of  that  in- 
vestigation. I  have  in  consequence  drawn  up  the  following  queries  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information.  They  have  already  been  widely  diffused 
m  the  form  of  a  circular.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objections  to  give  them 
a  still  wider  circulation  through  the  columns  of  your  journal,  and  you  will 
oblige,  sir,  yours  truly, 

JAS.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON. 

Durham,  October  27. 

^iieries  in  regard  to  the  potato  disease, 

1.  To  what  extent  has  the  potato  disease  appeared  in  your  district,  or 
county,  during  the  present  year?  Is  the  general  crop  large?  and  how- 
much  of  it  do  you  think  is  affected? 

2.  Is  it  more  extensive  during  the  present  than  during  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  years  is  it  since  it  first  began  to  be  noticed  among  you  ? 

4.  At  what  time  during  the  present  season  did  it  first  appear  in  your 
neighborhood?     Has  its  appearance  been  sudden  and  unexpected  ?  s 

Note. — A  letter  from  a  Mr.  Gilchrist,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  da-l 
ted  27th  September  last,  contains  the  following  passage  :   "  I  never  was 
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more  surprised  at  any  thing  than  the  change  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
country  from  the  time  I  had  gone  through  it  two  months  before.  At  that 
time  every  thing  looked  beautiful,  and  crops  of  every  kind  seemed  abun- 
dant ;  but  now  a  blight  seems  over  every  thing.  From  Halifax  to  St. 
John's  I  did  not  see  a  single  field  of  potatoes  but  what  was  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  is  universal  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America.  So 
bad  are  they  upon  St.  John's  river  that  the  health  officers  have  forbid  them 
being  brought  to  market ;  and  from  what  the  country  people  say,  there  will 
be  scarcely  enough  left  for  seed.  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  disease.  It  first 
attacks  the  shaw,  and  so  rapid  is  it  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  nights 
a  whole  field  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  stench  that  arises  from  them  is  al- 
most unbearable." 

5.  What  peculiar  appearance  has  it  presented  ?  Does  it  differ  in  charac- 
ter from  the  disease  of  former  years  ?  Does  it  generally  show  itself  in  the 
leaf  and  stem  before  it  appears  in  the  bulb? 

Note. — The  rot  in  the  tuber  of  the  potato  assumes  two  distinct  char- 
acters, known  by  the  names  of  the  dry  and  the  luet  rot.  The  former, 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  most  in  this  country,  has  the  appearance  of 
brown  or  brownish-black  streaks,  spots,  or  layers  in  the  potato,  beginning 
at  the  outside  and  extending  inwards,  often  to  the  very  core.  The  affected 
potatoes  often  appear  sound  externally,  though  upon  a  closer  inspection  the 
seat  of  the  disease  may  be  traced  by  a  slight  wrinkling  or  discoloration  of 
the  skin.  In  many  cases  the  disease  appears  first  at  the  end  of  the  potato 
most  distant  from  the  root.  In  others,  it  is  the  prominent  eyes  at  the  side 
of  the  potato  which  are  first  attacked,  presenting  a  blue  or  livid  appear- 
ance.  and  exhibiting,  when  cut,  the  brown  fungus  within.  Potatoes  with 
this  form  of  the  disease  are  often  difficult  to  boil  soft.  When  far  gone,  they 
have  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  after  being  boiled,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  decay  after  being  pitted. 

The  wet  rot  forms  an  ulcer  or  distinctly  decayed  and  rotten  part  in  the 
potato.  It  sometimes  appears  as  a  rotten  hole  proceeding  from  the  heel  of 
the  potato,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  rootlet ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  soft 
mass  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface,  which  can  easily  be  pushed  ofi"  by 
the  thumb ;  and  sometimes  it  appears  sound  externally,  and  yet  may  be 
crushed  together  in  the  hand. 

The  rotten  portion  has  frequently  the  consistence  of  paste,  "  with  tenaci* 
ty  sufficient  to  rope  when  held  up,  and  the  semi-fluid  mass  strings  down 
like  honey." 

6.  On  what  soils  is  it  most  prevalent ;  on  light  or  heavy,  on  wet  or  dry, 
or  on  all  soils  equally? 

7.'  Has  it,  to  your  knowledge,  appeared  on  peaty  or  on  newly  broken -up 
grass  lands  ? 

8.  In  what  varieties  of  potatoes?  Have  old  or  long  cultivated  varieties 
failed  more  than  new  or  recently  introduced  varieties? 

9.  Are  varieties  raised  from  seed,  to  your  knowledge,  liable  to  failure? 

10.  Have  potatoes  planted  whole  shown  any  difference  in  the  extent  of 
failures  ? 

11.  Has  the  previous  draining  of  the  land  any  effect  in  preventing  the 
disease  ? 

12.  Has  the  kind  of  manure  applied  any  influence  on  the  appearance  or 
fatality  of  the  disease  ? 

13.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  lime  in  the  land  is  any  cause  of  failure? 
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14.  Does  it,  in  your  district,  attack  particularly  fields  or  farms,  and  what 
are  the  peculiar  conditions  of  these  farms  ? 

16.  Does  nearness  to  the  sea  or  the  use  of  sea- weed  make  any  difference? 

16.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  disease? 

17.  Do  you  think  you  have  in  any  way  contrived  to  prevent  it  during 
the  present  or  past  seasons;  and  how? 

Note. — An  American  agriculturist  says :  "  I  have  used  slacked  lime,  which 
I  sprinkle  on  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  for  seed,  and  shovel  them 
over  in  it,  and  plant  them  immediately.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan  I 
have  not  lost  a  potato,  either  in  the  ground  or  after  they  were  put  in  the 
cellar ;  and  such  of  my  neighbors  as  follow  my  example  are  alike  fortu- 
nate, and  in  no  way  troubled  with  the  rot."     This  was  written  in  1844. 

In  Scotland,  some  practical  men  have  supposed  that,  by  the  use  of  saline 
or  chemical  manures,  they  have  been  able  to  prevent  it. 

18.  Has  the  peculiar  wetness  of  the  season,  in  your  opinion,  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  its  occurrence  in  your  neighborhood? 

Note. — The  American  Report  for  184^  contains  the  following  passage  : 
"  Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  the  drought,  and  its  long  contin  nance,  the 
potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  rotting  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  nearly  the  whole  crop." 

19.  What  are  the  first  symptoms  of  decay  after  storing? 

20.  It  is  said  that  the  rot  spreads  faster  after  the  potatoes  are  put  together 
in  heaps  or  pits  than  when  left  in  the  soil,  and  late  digging  or  leaving  them 
all  winter  in  the  soil  is  therefore  recommended.  What  practice  would 
your  experience  lead  you  to  adopt? 

21.  How  would  you  recommend  that  the  potatoes  should  be  stored  during 
the  winter  ?  Will  a  sprinkling  of  slacked  lime,  or  of  salt,  or  pounded  char- 
coal, or  charred  peat,  or  wood  ashes,  be  beneficial  ?  Will  washing  the  po- 
tatoes clean,  and  then  picking  and  drying  them  before  storing,  help  to  pre- 
serve them  ? 

22.  What  precautions  would  you  adopt  in  preparing  the  seed  in  spring? 

23.  Have  any  cases  occurred  in  your  neighborhood  in  which  the  use  of 
diseased  potatoes  has  been  injurious  to  animal  life  ? 

24.  Are  you  able  to  forward  to  me  any  striking  examples  of  very 
healthy  or  of  very  diseased  potatoes  from  your  neighborhood,  or  speci- 
mens of  insects  or  of  fungi  you  suppose  to  infest  the  potatoes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  chemical,  botanical,  or  entomological  examination? 

JAS.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON. 


From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  &c. 
ON  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

BY  ANDREW  URE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 


The  vague  and  contradictory  statements  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
calamitous  visitation  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  tubers,  generally  impracticable  and  preposter- 
ous, which  have  recently  issued  in  vast  variety  from  the  press,  do  little 
honor  to  economic  chemistry.  It  is  needless  to  notice  all  the  notions  and 
schemes  which  have  either  officially  or  spontaneously  been  projected.     On- 
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ly  two  of  these  deserve  comment.     The  first  as  coming  from  a  great  master 
in  science ;  the  second  as  emanating  from  the  Irish  commissioners. 

Professor  Liebig  imagines  the  essence  of  the  disease  to  consist  in  the  con- 
version of  the  albumen,  a  usual  constituent  of  healthy  potatoes,  into  casein, 
a  principle  which,  by  its  great  instability  of  composition,  is  supposed  to 
cause  the  potato  to  putrefy  rapidly. 

I  have  subjected  this  opinion  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Perfectly  sound 
potatoes,  as  also  diseased  ones,  were  sliced  or  grated  and  separately  digest- 
ed in  a  very  dilute  alkahne  ley,  at  a  blood-heat.  The  infusions,  when  cooly 
being  filtered  and  faintly  acidulated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  afforded  respec- 
tively a  like  proportion  of  casein-looking  flcikes.  It  would  thus  appear, 
from  this  mode  of  testing,  as  prescribed  by  M.  Dumas  in  the  seventh  vol- 
ume of  his  ^'Tracte  de  Ohimie,"  that  sound  potatoes  contain  as  much  as 
unsound. 

Professor  Liebig's  plan  of  preserving  diseased  potatoes  is  founded  on  the 
above  notion,  and  consists  in  cutting  them  into  slices  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  steeping  them  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  On  this  proposal,  I  need  make  no  comments,  as  it  has  no  chance  of 
being  practised  beyond  the  precincts  of  Giessen. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  October  last,  I  inserted  a  few  obserya- 
tions  on  diseased  potatoes,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  showing  that  till  the 
putrefactive  stage  commences,  the  potato  had  the  same  acidulous  reaction  as 
in  the  sound  state  ;  but  that  then  a  portion  of  ammonia  made  its  appear- 
ance, as  was  proved  by  its  alkaline  action  on  litmus  paper,  and  by  its  cover- 
ing over  in  distillation.  That  brief  notice  was  written  while  1  was  at  a 
distance  from  home  on  professional  business,  and  where  1  had  no  means 
of  prosecuting  my  experiments.    . 

At  my  first  pc^riod  of  leisure  since,  I  resumed  my  inquiries,  and  have  ob- 
tained certain  results  which  may  probably  be  found  useful  as  well  as  inter- 
esting. 

Before  entering  into  a  detail  of  them,  I  shall  shortly  describe  the  constit- 
uents of  sound  potatoes,  according  to  the  most  authentic  analyses. 

Their  average  composition  in  100  parts,  according  to  Eenhof  and  Lam- 
padius,  is — Fibrous  matter,  7;  starch,  15;  veo^elable  albumen,  I;  gum, 
acids,  and  sails,  3.5  ;  water,  75.  Besides  these  principles,  Vanquelin,  by  his 
elder  and  more  minute  analysis,  discovered  the  following  in  minute  quan- 
tities :  Crystalizable  asparagin  ;  an  azotised  substance  resembling  gum;  a 
resinous  matter,  emitting  an  agreeable  odor  when  heated ;  an  extractive 
matter  which  blackens  in  the  air;  citric  acid;  citrates  and  phosphates  of 
potash  and  lime.  *********** 
■  The  nutritious  quality  of  potatoes  resides  chiefly  in  the  starch,  fibrine, 
and  albumen  ;  the  latter  being  essential  to  the  formation  of  blood.     *     *     * 

In  the  diseased  potatoes  a  portion  of  the  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar, 
and  of  the  albumen  into  an  acrid  offensive  brown  substance.  If  such 
tubers  as  are  characterized  by  brown  spots  in  the  interior,  and  a  thickened 
brown  skin,  both  composed  of  fungus  fibres,  be  grated  or  sliced  and  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  either  alone  or  with  a  little  re[)id  water,  the  juice  ob- 
tainei  will  be  found  to  have  a  mawkish  sweet  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of 
punjjency  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

If  some  of  this  juice  be  mixed  with  a  litle  of  Trommer's  grape  sugar 
test,  (an  alkalized  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.)  this  biue-colored  mix- 
ture will  change  into  a  bright  oraug    hue,  sl.»wly  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly 
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on  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  deposite  of  protoxide  of  copper, 
By  means  of  a  modification  of  that  test,  described  by  me  in  the  "  Phar- 
maceutical Journal^^  for  Jnly,  1842,  I  have  ascertained  the  existence  of 
about  five  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  in  diseased  potatoes ;  yet  by  the 
same  re  agent,  which  is  sensible  to  -j\-^\\\  of  a  grain  of  sugar,  I  could  ob- 
serve none  of  it  in  sound  potatoes.  After  satisfying  myself,  in  this  way,  as 
to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  diseased  potatoes,  I  proceeded  to  verify  the  fact 
by  placing  their  expressed  juice,  as  also  their  infusion,  in  contact  with  a^ 
little  yeast,  at  a  fermenting  heat  of  from  80°  to  90°  Fahrenheit,  and* 
watched  the  resulting  phenomena. 

A  fermentative   action  soon   beiian,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  became   so 
brisk  as  to  throw  up  a  thick  creamy  froth,  like  that  occurring  with  small 
beer  wort.      At  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  the  liquor   having  considerably ' 
diminished  io  specific  gravity,  was   subjected  to  distillation,  and  yielded 
alchohol  equivalent  to  about  four  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  potato.     *    *     * 

The  vinous  spirit  produced  is  by  no  means  disagreeble  in  taste  or  flavor, 
and  may  be  easily  rectified  into  excellent  alcohol,  fit  for  every  purpose  of 
arts,  manufactures,  and  pharmacy.  '\ 

Were  it  not  for  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  excise,  sufficient  alchohol 
might  thus  be  obtained  this  season  for  the  uses  of  a  temperate  people,  re- 
serving an  equivalent  portion  of  grain  from  the  whiskey  manufacture  for 
their  sustenance.  /'*\1 

The  residual  cake  of  the  diseased  potato  is  well  adapted  for  feeding  catty j^^ 
the  morbid  juices  having  been  separated  ;  and  it  may  be  so  dried  as  to  keep  * 
unchanged  for  a  moderate  length  of  time. 

In  all  the  diseased  potatoes  which  I  have  examined  with  the  microscope, . 
the  fibres  of  a  fungus,  called  botrytis^  from  its  grape-like  form,  or  of  one 
called  uredo  tuberosum^  may  be  observed  ramifying  round  the  cells  which 
enclose  the  starchy  corpuscles.      Now  these  plants,  however  minute,  are 
not  self-generated,  but  must  be  produced  by  some  seminal  impregnation, 
transported  by  the  atmosphere,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  fructify,  upon  the^ 
solanum  tuberosum.     I  would  hence  conclude  that  the  potato  disease  is  a' 
peculiar  vegeto-pestilence,  diffused  generally  through  the  atmosphere,  whose 
ravages  have  been  favored  by  the  sunless  huriiidity  of  the  last  season,  as 
the  predisposing  but  not  as  the  exciting  cause.    The  proximate  cause,  again, 
in  medical  language,  or  the  essence  of  the  morbid  state,  is  the  fungus  in-^ 
mate  of  the  tuber,  from  seminal  impregnation  of  the  stem,  which  so  par-;^ 
alyzes  the  vitality  of  the  plant  that  a  portion  of  the  starch  and  albumen 
becomes  decomposed.     This  vegetable  distemper,  like  that  of  the  cholera, 
while  general  io  its  diffusion,  is  determined  to  particular  localities  and  plants,* 
by  certain  predisposing  causes ;  yet  it  is  independent  of  these,  having  oc- 
curred in  many  regions  where  such  causes  did  not  materially  operate.         '"^ 

Whether  it  will  recur,  no  human  being  can  predict ;  meanwhile,  it  reads 
a  great  and  solemn  lesson  to  the  rulers  of  states,  never  better  expressed^ 
than  in  Yirgil's  well  known  verse :  / 

"Discite  jusLitiam  monili,  et  non  temnere  divos ;" 

which  may  be  translated — "  Beware  of  obstructing  the  free  supply  of  food 
to  your  people." 

Many  preposterous  prescriptions  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  public  eye 
as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  diseased  potatoes  from  putrefaction,  j 
The  above  researches  show  the  existence  of  a  highly  fermentable,  saccha-f 
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rine,  and  albuminous  matter  in  them,  which  becomes  rapidly  operative  by 
contact  with  air  and  moisture.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  keep  their 
skins  entire,  so  as  to  exclude  the  atmosphericoxygen  and  humidity.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  sugar  in  ripe  grapes  undergoes  no  change  while  the  skin  is 
entire  ;  but  the  moment  this  is  pricked,  the  grapes  begin  to  ferment  and 
speedily  spoil.  No  plan  is,  therefore,  more  to  be  deprecated  than  that  of 
slicing  and  mashing  potatoes.  They  should  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
kept  by  chemical  means  in  a  state  of  extreme  dryness,  which  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  effected  by  piling  them  upon  a  bed  of  brush-wood,  dry  turf, 
or  straw,  interspersing  through  the  pile  unslacked  lime,  coarsely  bruised, 
and  covering  the  pile  thoroughly  at  the  sides  and  on  the  top  from  the  ex- 
ternal elements.  Since  unslacked  lime  absorbs  greedily  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  moisture,  it  will  bring  the  air  in  the  spaces  between  the  tubers 
into  a  perfectly  arid  state — a  condition  in  which  no  decomposition  of  the 
substance  can  possibly  take  place.  On  the  same  principle,  highly  polished 
steel  articles  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  tarnishing  in  our 
humid  climate,  provided  a  basin  with  lumps  of  unslacked  lime  be  enclosed 
in  the  case  or  chest  containing  them.  Slacked  lime,  on  the  contrary,  being 
saturated  with  water,  has  no  power  of  dessication,  but  acts  only,  by  its  caus- 
ticity, in  favoring  the  destruction  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 

Charlotte  St.,  Bedford  Square, 

December  9,  1845. 


PROFESSOR  LIEBIG'S   OPINION  ON  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  researches  I  have  undertaken  upon  the  sound  and  diseased  potatoes 
of  the  present  year  have  disclosed  to  me  the  remarkable  fact  that  they  con- 
tain in  the  sap  a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  casein,  (cheese)  precipi- 
table  by  acids.  This  constituent  I  did  not  observe  in  my  previous  researches. 
It  would  thus  appear  that,  from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  or,  generally 
speaking,  from  atmospheric  causes,  a  part  of  the  vegetable  albumen  which 
prevails  in  the  potato  has  become  converted  mto  vegetable  casein.  The 
great  instability  of  this  last  substance  is  well  known  ;  hence  the  facility  with 
which  the  potato  containing  it  undergoes  putrefaction.  Any  injury  to  health 
from  the  use  of  these  potatoes  is  out  of  the  question,  and  nowhere  in  Ger- 
many has  such  an  effect  been  observed.  In  the  diseased  potato  no  solanin 
can  be  discovered.  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
diseased  potatoes  may  easily,  and  at  little  expense,  be  preserve^  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  afterwards  employed  in  various  ways,  by  cutting  them  into 
slices  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  immersing  them  in  water 
containing  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours,  the  acid  liquor  may  be  drawn  off,  and  all  remains  ot  it 
washed  away  by  steeping  in  successive  portions  of  fresh  water.  Treated 
in  this  manner,  the  potatoes  are  easily  dried.  The  pieces  are  white  and  of 
little  weight,  and  can  be  ground  to  flour  and  baked  into  bread  along  with 
tke  flour  of  wheat.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  diseased  potatoes,  after  be- 
ing sliced  and  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  so 
as  to  be  penetrated  by  the  acid,  may  be  preserved  in  that  state  in  pits.     But 


1 
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further  experiments  are  necessary  to  determine  this.     It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  dilute  sulphuric  acid  stops  the  progress  of  putrefaction. 
G I  ESSEN,  November  5. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  November  15. 
CAUSE  OF  POTATO  FAILURE. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  appears  to  depend  partly  upon  too  great  an  amount 
of  moismre,  and  partly  on  too  copious  a  supply  of  manure  to  the  soil : 
both  induce  too  rapid  a  growth  of  the  tubers,  which  renders  the  formation 
of  a  strong  and  durable  cellular  membrane  impossible.  Moreover,  all  the 
potatoes  which  have  experienced  the  ceil  rot  contain  a  much  larger  amount 
of  aqueous  constituents  than  the  sound  ones. 

It  maybe  expected  that  the  disease  of  the  tubers  which  are  laid  up  for 
winter  store  will  extend  itself  and  finally  destroy  them,  if  care  be  not  taken 
to  preserve  them  in  a  dry  place,  whereby  a  porti  >n  of  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture may  be  removed.  The  author  has  found  that  the  disease  remains  sta- 
tionary when  they  are  dried ;  at  least,  at  the  end  of  several  weeks  it  had 
not  attacked  the  neighboring  parts. 

PROFESSOR  KUTZING. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  29. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND. 

December  9. — The  first  annual  lecture  was  delivered  this  evening  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair.  The  subject  was,  the 
distemper  in  the  potato.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  making  some  general 
remarks  on  the  history  of  the  potato,  and  its  cultivation  in  this  and  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  He  also  exhibited  diagrams  of  the  structure  of 
the  potato,  and  tables  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tuber  in  its 
healthy  state.  He  then  described  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  potato  under  the  influence  of  the  disease.  Much  had  been  said 
and  written  with  regard  to  the  source  of  the  disease;  and  since  minute 
fungi  were  frequently  found  present  in  the  decayed  potato,  the  disease 
had  been  attributed  to  them  as  a  cause.  Some  potatoes,  apples,  and  other 
things  had  been  inoculated  with  the  sporules  of  the  fungus,  and  these  had 
become  diseased.  But  if  there  were  not  some  previous  disease  in  the  po- 
tato, how  was  it  that  some  potatoes  escaped  whilst  others  were  attacked? 
The  disease  he  believed  arose  from  physical  or  chemical  causes.  It  was 
simply  a  decay  of  the  tissue  of  the  potato,  arising  from  the  union  of  the 
tissues  of  the  potato  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  When  a  decayed 
potato  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  diseased  spots  were  always 
found  in  the  region  of  the  tissue  called  spiral  vessels,  whose  function  it 
was  to  carry  air  into  the  tissue  of  the  potato.  The  reason  why  the  cells  en- 
tered into  this  decomposition  so  rapidly,  arose  from  a  constitutional  weak-^ 
nesson  the  part  of  the  cells  of  the  tuber.  This  decay  is  rapidly  spread 
from  one  cell  to  another,  and  the  looser  the  tissue  the  more  rapid  the  de- 
cay.    By  grating  the  tissue  of  some  sound  potatoes,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  lecture  rooraj  it  speedily  assumed  the  color  of  the  dis- 
eased potato.  The  cause  of  the  constitutional  weakness  in  the  cells  of  the 
tuber  was  undoubtedly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  weather. 

A  peculiar  weather  had  been  observed  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  disease  had  been  observed,  as  well  as  in  America.  The 
disease  was  no  new  thing,  and  appeared  always  w^hen  such  weather  oc- 
curred. At  the  time  the  plant  commenced  growing  there  was  very  warm 
and  mild  weather,  and  this  was  followed  by  cold  and  wet  weather.  The 
consequence  was,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  tuber  contained  more  water  than 
usual.  In  previous  years,  an  analysis  of  the  potato  gave  on  an  average 
72  per  cent,  of  water  ;  by  analyses  which  he  had  made  this  year  of  healthy 
potatoes,  gave  from  72  to  75  per  cent,  of  water  ;  whilst  the  analyses  of  dis- 
eased potatoes  gave  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of  water. 

Other  plants  contained  the  same  increase  of  water  constituents,  as  tur- 
nips ;  and  turnips  were  also  affected  with  the  same  disease.  Turnips  were 
not  so  generally  affected  as  potatoes,  on  account  of  their  nitrog-enous  prin- 
ciples not  being  soluble,  as  those  of  the  potato  were.  The  disease,  then, 
was  a  consumption  of  the  potato,  arising  from  the  decay  of  its  particles  in 
combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  state  of 
the  cellular  tissue  brought  on  by  the  weather.  It  arises  from  no  degenera- 
cy in  the  potato,  and  it  need  only  to  be  feared  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
circumstances.  In  the  storing  and  preserving  the  potato,  one  great  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind;  and  that  is,  that  the  decaying  particles  were 
capable  of  communicating  the  decay  to  the  sound  tissue.  Care,  then, 
should  be  freely  taken  that  they  be  freely  ventilated,  that  they  are  kept  dry 
and  cool,  and  that  there  is  absence  of  contact  of  the  potatoes. 

He  defended  the  directions  given  by  the  Irish  commissioners  for  the 
storing  and  preserving  the.  potatoes  as  those  best  adapted  for  obtaining  the 
object  in  view,  in  the  community  to  which  those  directions  were  addressed. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  seconded  by  P.  Pusey,  esq. 

December  10. — Lord  Portman  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Playfair  commenced 
by  stating  that  the  object  of  the  lecture  this  evening  would  be  to  point  out 
the  mode  of  treating  the  potato  for  the  future  ;  and  first,  with  regard  to 
planting.  He  recommended  that  the  potato  should  be  planted  immediatel'i/^ 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  there  might  be  little  left  for  seed  in  the 
spring.  Second,  because  potatoes  planted  now  might  be  ready  for  use  at 
the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Where  economy  of  seed 
was  not  necessary,  bethought  it  would  be  better  to  plant  the  whole  tuber  of 
the  potato,  than  to  cut  it.  Where  economy  of  seed  was  necessary,  single 
buds  or  ''eyes"  of  the  potato  might  be  removed  and  planted,  the  rest  of 
the  tuber  being  used  for  food.  With  regard  to  diseased  potatoes,  he  re- 
commended that  they  should  not  be  used  for  seed  where  sound  ones  could 
be  obtained :  but  where  these  could  not  be  got,  then  he  advised  the  planting 
of  diseased  potatoes  rather  than  none  at  all.  There  was  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  sound  potatoes  from  abroad  for  seed,  and  he  had  the  permissioa 
of  the  late  government  authorities  for  stating  that  this  was  the  result  of 
their  consular  returns.  If  he  were  right  in  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  potato  disease,  then  no  evil  can  arise  from  planting  pota- 
toes in  the  same  soil  in  which  they  had  become  diseased.  The  fungus 
theorists  objected  to  planting  potatoes  in  the  same  soil ;  but  he  had  showa 
their  theory  to  have  no  foundation  in  facts.  He  would  now  consider  how 
42 
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the  bad  potatoes  might  be  used,  and  quoted  Bonjean's  experiments  to  show 
that  no  injurious  effect  was  produced  on  the  system  by  eating  them  cooked  ; 
they  might,  when  boiled,  be  safely  given  to  animals,  which  would  thrive 
on  them.  He  described  the  various  processes  of  procuring  the  starch 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  in 
procuring  the  starch  only  one  of  the  alimentary  secretions  of  the  potato  was 
obtained — that  which  assisted  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat.  The  nitr©- 
genous  portion  is  thus  lost.  The  plan  he  recommended,  by  which  these 
last  might  be  saved  to  a  great  extent,  was  to  grate  the  potato,  and  pour 
water  upon  it  till  no  more  soluble  matter  was  taken  up :  the  remaining  in 
soluble  substance  should  then  be  dried,  when  it  would  be  found  an  excellent 
meal  with  which  to  make  soups,  puddings,  bread,  and  other  articles  of 
food.  He  did  not  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  food,  but  he  wished  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  potatoes  contained  a  very  small  portion  of  nutritious  or  nitro- 
genized  matter  ;  and,  as  this  was  the  most  important  constituent  of  a  work- 
ing man's  diet,  he  had  drawn  up  a  table  of  the  comparative  expense  at 
which  various  articles  of  food  might  be  obtained,  which  contained  one 
pound  of  this  nitrogenous  matter : 

25  pounds  of  milk    contain   one  pound  of 
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Me  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  leguminosge 
with  such  plants  as  the  potato,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen 
they  contain.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  present  blight  would  direct  at- 
tention to  the  potatoes  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  lead  to  a  muck  less  exten- 
sive dependence  on  them  as  food — a  dependence  of  which  they  were 
unworthy ;  and,  in  the  end,  this  dreaded  visitation  might  prove  a  national 
blessing. 


Ti3E  POTATO  DISEASE  IN  FRANCR 

The  extraordinary  disease  which  has  destroyed  the  potatoes  in  England 
has  extended  its  ravages  over  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France.  In  the 
latter  there  has  been  a  complete  panic  on  the  subject,  and,  according  to  a 
statement  in  one  of  the  Rouen  journals,  the  mayor  of  one  commune  ordered 
that  no  travellers  were  to  be  supplied  with  potatoes.  The  Central  Society 
of  Horticulture  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  Inferieure  deputed  a  com- 
mission to  visit  the  spots  around  Rouen  where  the  potato  is  cultivated. 
Immense  fields  were  found  entirely  destroyed.  In  all  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts the  disease  was  found  to  be  prevalent.  In  fields  with  a  north  or  south 
aspect,  having  a  good  or  bad  situation,  in  all  sorts  of  soils — stiff  clayey, 
light  sandy,  de^p,  and  shallow — the  disease  is  the  same.     The  only  differ- 
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ence  is,  that  the  red  potatoes  are  less  affected  by  it  than  the  others.  The 
disease  begins  at  the  stalk  :  small  black  spots  make  iheir  appearance  ;  they 
increase,  and  spread,  and  multiply,  till  in  the  end  they  cover  the  whole 
stalk.  It  begins  on  the  surface,  and  soon  sinks  beneath  it ;  the  vessels  of 
the  plant  then  take  up  the  virus — it  descends  with  the  juices,  and  destroys 
the  texture  of  the  plant.  The  stalks  dry  and  wither.  The  leaves  die 
the  last.  The  virus  being  carried  to  the  tubers  of  the  descending  sap, 
small  black  spots  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  potato  ;  they  enlarge  and 
spread.  When  the  disease  reaches  the  skin,  the  starch  or  pulp  decomposes 
and  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  black.  The  skin  breaks  ;  decomposition  is  then 
complete,  and  the  potato  is  rotten.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cold  nights  and 
the  rain  have  caused  this  disease.  The  stalks  look  as  if  they  had  been 
frozen.  The  commission  learnt  that  the  peasants  have  given  these  diseased 
potatoes  to  their  cattle  without  causing  them  any  injury.  The  commis- 
sioners, therefore,  had  some  of  those  which  were  just  spotted  boiled  for 
themselves,  and  partook  of  them  without  inconvenience.  The  amount  of 
the  crop  destroyed  in  the  north  of  France  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  the 
whole. —  Rouen  pajjer. 


The  potato  crops  have  failed  in  considerable  portions  of  the  provinces  of 
Antwerp  and  Brabant.  In  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  not  a  single  locality 
has  escaped  the  infection,  but  the  light  soils  have  less  suffered.  In  western 
Flanders  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  lost,  and  in  eastern  Flanderg 
only  one-fourth  of  the  spring  potatoes  and  nine-tenths  of  the  less  forward 
kind  can  be  used.  In  Hainault  the  devastation  has  been  very  extensive  ; 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Nam.ur  the  disease  has  raged 
more  or  less.  In  fact,  it  may  be  broadly  asserted  that  the  potato  crops  ha^e 
all  but  universally  failed  here. — Mark  Lane  Express. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Accounts  from  Stenay,  on  the  Meuse,  state  that  the  disease  with  which 
the  potato  crops  have  been  attacked  in  French  Flanders  and  Belgium  has 
extended  to  that  country.  The  tubercles,  the  stalks  of  which  are  speckled, 
proved  to  be  completely  soft  and  full  of  water,  and  are  unfit  for  food.  The 
Gazette,  of  Metz,  also  announces  that  the  contagion  has  affected  several 
communes  round  Sarreguemines,  in  which  the  damage  is  greatest  in  the 
strong  wet  lands.  Here  the  potatoes  are  so  deleterious  that  they  cannot  be 
given  with  safety  even  to  cattle.  This  scourge  has  fallen  upon  the  districts 
of  Sarrelouis  and  Leybach  insomuch  that  petitions  have  been  presented 
to  the  Prussian  government  for  a  suspension  of  all  distillation  from  po- 
tatoes.— Mark  Lane  Express. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  IN  DENMARK. 


We  have  accounts  from  Copenhagen,  which  state  that  the  disease  in  the 
potatoes  is  spreading  more  and  more  in  Denmark,  as  in  Funen,  Lollaiid, 
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Falster,  and  likewise  Sealand  ;  especially  ia  Amak,  near  Copenhagen.  It 
has  likewise  appeared  in  the  Duchy.  It  is  stated  that  the  disease  is  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  in  Sweden ;  and  as  the  crops,  particularly  of  the 
latter  kinds,  are  more  backward  than  in  the  Netherlands,  it  is  feared  that 
the  disease  may  spread  wider.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  take  meas- 
ures, in  the  discharging  of  cargoes  from  that  country,  to  ascertain  the  qual- 
ity of  the  potatoes. — Dutch  paper. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  :  sitting  of  September  15. — Several  com- 
munications were  received  relative  to  the  disease  which  has  this  year 
manifested  itself  in  the  potato.  The  writers  who  treat  on  this  subject, 
scientifically,  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  disease  is  the  result 
of  the  invasion  of  a  parasitical  mushroom,  or  solely  attributable  to  the  un- 
favorable nature  of  the  season.  One  writer  thinks  that  the  parasitical  in- 
vasion alluded  to  is  common  to  the  potato,  and  that  it  has  been  developed 
more  extensively  by  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  summer.  With 
due  deference  to  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  visitation,  we  beg  to  observe  that  it  is  comparatively  ef  little  import- 
ance whether  the  disease  have  one  origin  or  the  other.  The  great  ques- 
tions to  be  considered,  are,  first,  whether  the  diseased  potato  is,  as  people 
suppose,  generally  poisonous,  or  in  any  way  injurious  to  health  ;  secondly, 
whether,  supposing  this  not  to  be  the  case,  the  disease  has  deprived  the 
tubercle  or  its  nutritive  properties  ;  and.  thirdly,  whether  these  diseased  po- 
tatoes can  be  used  as  seed  for  the  next  year's  crop.  M.  Philippon  and  M. 
Pouchet  say  that  they  have  eaten  potatoes  in  their  diseased  state,  without 
suffering  from  them  in  any  way.  This  is  tranquillizing  news  ;  but  these 
gendemen  do  not  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  potatoes  which  they  ate  were 
diseased,  or  whether,  supposing  that  the  diseased  potato  is  not  poisonous,  it 
has  not  in  its  affected  parts  lost  all  its  farinaceous  character.  We  have  ex- 
amined diseased  potatoes  of  the  present  year  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  have  eaten  some  of  those  which  were  least  infected — first,  however, 
removing  all  the  unsound  parts  with  a  knife — and  certainly  we  did  not  ex- 
perience any  ill  effects.  This  shows  that  the  malady  has  only  invaded  such 
parts  of  the  tubercle  as  give  evidence  of  its  existence  ;  and  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  such  parts  as  remain  sound  are  fit  foor  food,  whether 
ior  man  or  beast.  As  to  the  diseased  parts,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  food,  whether  they  be  poisonous  or  not,  for 
they  can  have  no  nutrition  whatever.  As  to  whether  the  diseased  potatoes 
may  be  safely  used  as  seed  for  the  next  crops,  we  do  not  think  it  requires 
much  science  to  give  an  answer.  If  any  part  of  the  potato  remain  un- 
sotmd  it  may  germinate,  and  produce  as  good  stock  as  that  from  a  potato 
sthat  is  BOt  diseased ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  diseased  portioa 
should  have  the  power  of  propagation,  for  it  is  a  mass  of  putrid  matter  ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  malady  will  not  continue  its  ravages 
between  this  time  amd  the  period  for  plaating,  and  so  deprive  the  tubercle 
of  all  power  of  propagation. 


I 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF  AGRICULTURE  OP  THE  PROVINCE  OP 
GRONINGEN,  ON  THE  DISEASE  AFFECTING  THE  POTATO  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

1.   Causes  and  nature  of  the  disease. 

'  The  agricultural  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  direct  cause,  but  rather  that  various  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  give  the  disease  this  year  an  extraordinary  impulse,  it  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  scientific  persons,  not  anew  scourge. 

The  primary  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the  extremely  wet  summer  of 
1845,  and  to  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  at  the  moment  of  the  formation  of 
the  tubers.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  many  plants 
did  not  germinate.  In  the  second  place,  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that 
the  growers  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  preservation  of  the  potatoes 
used  as  plants,  so  as  to  keep  them  fromx  all  damp.  It  is  also  very  probable 
that  the  mtense  cold  in  the  month  of  March  much  injured  the  tubers. 
The  ftiore  direct  causes  are  probably  as  follows : 

1.  The  too  rapid  development  of  the  plants  this  year.  It  is  well  known 
that  those  plants  which  spring  up  too  quickly,  and  the  grain  sown  on  an 
over-manured  soil,  are  subject  to  such  diseases  as  ergot  for  rye  and  other 
cereal  o^rains,  and  rust  for  wheat,  and  the  presence  of  cryptogamous  plants. 

2.  The  intense  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1845,  and  which 
amounted  on  the  ISth  June  to  8T°  Fahrenheit,  oa  the  3d  July  to  87^^,  and 
on  the  7th  of  July  to  91^°,  necessarily  had  the  effect  of  drying  up  the 
ground  excessively  ;  and  the  rain  which  fell  at  intervals  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hot  weather,  and  was  soaked  in,  had  the  effect  of  scorching, 
as  it  were,  those  plants  and  potatoes  which,  not  being  very  deeply  planted, 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  water. 

3.  This  intense  heat  was  succeeded  by  cold  and  rainy  weather,  which 
•asted  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  August.  This 
damp  weather,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun, 
caused  a  kind  of  rottenness  among  the  pithy  plants,  and  especially  devel- 
oped the  cryptogamous  plants. 

4.  On  the  21st  and  23d  of  July,  an  extraordinary  fog  was  perceived  in 
many  places,  which  spread  a  disgusting  smelj.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the 
28th  of  July,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  discovered  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Groningen  and  North  Brabant ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  fog,  which  was  epidemical,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  disease. 

According  to  all  the  experiments  and  descriptions  made  of  the  disease,  it 
appears  that  it  commences  on  the  upper  part,  and  then  attacks  successively 
the  leaf,  the  stalk,  and  the  tuber.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  experi- 
ment made  at  Groningen.  As  it  is  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  which  is 
generally  first  attacked,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  originates  in  the 
leaves,  descends  the  stalk  by  means  of  the  peel,  and  then  communicates 
with  the  part  below  the  ground. 

5.  On  the  leaves  spots  have  been  perceived,  and  also  a  kind  of  fungus 
described  in  the  work  of  MM.  Maleschott  and  Baumhauer,  and  classed  by 
M.  de  Martius  among  the  Fusisporium  Solani.  These  fungi  are  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  drawn  by  the  above  gentlemen. 

It  is  very  probable,  then,  that  the  above  enumerated  circumstances  have 
been  the  simujtaneous  causes  of  the  plant  rotting,  and  of  the  fungi  which 
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are  observed  thereon.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  these  fungi,  which, 
are  extremely  minute,  are  quickly  propagated  to  an  inconceivable  extent, 
favored  by  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  the  principal  cause,  or  rather  the  character  of  the  disease,  is  a  kind 
of  gangrene  or  mouldiness  in  the  leaf,  which  occasions  a  very  hurtful  and 
even  mortal  decay  to  the  plant.  The  dangerous  influence  of  the  cryptoga- 
mous  plants  has  long  since  been  shown  by  the  example  of  the  rust  (uredo 
ruhigo)  in  corn. 

As  soon  as' the  rnst  spot  developes  itself  on  the  leaf  of  the  wheat  or  oak 
plant,  it  is  observed  that  the  leaf  turns  yellow,  and  withers  at  the  spot 
where  the  rust  shows  itself 

No  traces  of  the  fungi  have  been  found  in  the  interior  of  the  stalk  or 
in  the  tuber.  The  commission,  therefore,  considers  that  the  disease  of 
these  parts  results  from  that  of  the  leaf 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  disease  has  long  existed  in  this  country,  but 
it  has  never  hitherto  sufficiently  developed  itself  to  attract  serious  attention. 
Having  been  fed  for  two  years  by  a  moist  temperature,  it  has  increased  this 
year  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  become  a  real  calamity.  The  commission 
is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  disease,  as  now  knov^-n  to  us,  has  never 
been  treated  of  by  naturalists.  At  any  rate,  it  is  far  from  resembling  the 
cancer  described  by  De  Martins,  or  the  scurf  of  potatoes,  as  these  two  dis- 
eases arise  in  the  tuber,  and  not  in  the  leaves. 

2,  Remedies  for  the  disease. 

The  disease  itself,  its  character,  and  causes,  having  now  been  sufficiently 
considered,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  remedies  for  the  disease,  of  which 
the  commission  points  out  three  different  kinds  : 

I.  A  means  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  adopt  at  pleas- 
ure— that  is,  a  drier  atmosphere  ;  for  if  it  be  damp  that  has  caused  the  mould- 
iness of  the  leaves,  and  lias  propagated  it  among  the  plants,  it  follows  that 
dry  weather  would  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  even  result 
in  entirely  destroying  it. 

This  observation  applies  to  the  measures  which  science  may  propose, 
now  that  the  disease  has  probably  reached  its  period. 

f    11.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing precautions : 

1.  To  leave  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  until  very  dry  v^eather  occurs. 
Experiments  having  shown  that  their  decay  is  accelerated  by  bein^  taken 
up,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  at  first,  in  order  to  get  dried, 
and  afterwards  to  lay  them  out  over  the  field.  This  would  have  the 
double  advantage  of  rendering  the  vegetable  more  whole  some,  and  of  pre- 
serving it. 

2.  The  following  applies  especially  to  those  potatoes  to  be  used  as  seed 
for  next  year.  It  is  necessary  to  beware  of  planting  those  plants  which 
have  been  attacked  by  the  disease.  They  must  be  carefully  chosen  from 
those  whose  stalks  have  not  been  attacked,  and  placed  in  a  situation  free 
from  the  slightest  damp.  As  the  disease  has  been  less  severe  in  gravelly 
than  in  clayey  soils,  the  tubers  should  be  chosen  from  those  gravelly  soils 
where  the  disease  has  not  penetrated. 

3.  The  withered  leaves  of  diseased   potatoes,  which  are  of  no  value, 
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should  be  immediately  burnt ;  the  same  should  be  done  with  the  rotten  po- 
tatoes, which  cannot  be  of  any  use.     Nothing  should  remain  of  them. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  planting  potatoes  in  the 
same  spots  where  they  have  been  planted  this  year,  for  it  is  most  probabl© 
that  seeds  of  the  fungi  have  remained  in  these  places,  and  there  would  be 
great  risk  of  the  ensuing  crop  being  similarly  attacked.  It  is  also  necessa- 
ry to  manure  tke  land  with  lime  after  the  potatoes  have  been  taken  up,  and 
then  to  clear  it ;  and  if  the  land  be  employed  for  produce  which  need  not 
be  planted  before  winter,  it  is  better  not  to  harrow  it,  and  so  allow  the  air 
and  cold  to  penetrate  it.  In  the  spring  the  lime  manure  should  be  renew- 
ed as  much  as  possible,  and  the  land  may  be  watered  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  one  part  of  stilphur  to  100  of  water. 

5.  Next  year  the  potatoes  should  be  planted  in  dry  land  ;  all  damp  places 
should  be  avoided,  even  places  shaded  by  houses  or  trees.  It  is  once  more 
repeated  that  great  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  tubers,  and  they 
should  be  planted  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the  earth 
lound  each  plant  may  be  raised,  that  the  air  may  penetrate  every v/here. 

6.  The  ^commission  does  not  agree  with  those  naturalists  who  think  that 
the  origin  of  the  disease  may  be  attributed  to  the  race  of  potatoes  having 
gradually  deteriorated,  owing  to  their  being  seldom  reproduced  in  fresh 
soil.  The  report  mentions  that  in  the  commune  of  the  Mam m,  (province 
of  Groningen,)  among  other  instances  is  to  be  seen  a  field  of  potatoes,  the 
produce  of  only  three  years'  culture,  equally  attacked  by  the  disease  ;  and 
an  infinite  number  of  similar  cases  prove  incontestably  that  the  potato  has 
not  degenerated.  However,  the  commission  recommends  that  fresh  seed 
should  be  employed  this  year  ;  for  it  will  then,  at  any  rate,  be  certain  that 
it  has  not  been  attacked  by  this  scourge. 

III.  If,  notwithstanding  every  efi'ort,  the  disease  should  again  break  out 
next  year,  the  moment  the  first  symptoms  of  it  are  perceived,  the  first 
leaves  that  turn  yellow  should  be  taken  off  and  burnt,  or  the  entire  field 
should  be  watered  towards  evening  with  lime  water,  or,  still  better,  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  the  cryptogamous  fungi : 
sulphuric  acid,  moreover,  prevents  rotting,  and,  when  prepared  as  above 
directed,  can  do  no  injury  to  the  plants  themselves. 

3.    Use  to  be  made  of  the  diseased  potatoes. 

Those  potatoes  which  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease  appear  not  to 
be  prejudicial  to  health,  when  taken  in  moderate  quantities.  The  commis- 
sion has  consulted  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  whether  the  potatoes  can  be 
employed,  without  danger,  to  feed  cattle.  Their  reply  was  in  the  aflirma- 
tive.  It  has  been  proved,  moreover,  that  pigs  have  eaten  the  diseased  pota- 
toes without  death  ensuing.  The  commission  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
they  should  be  cooked  beforehand. 

Man  may  likewise  make  use  of  the  diseased  potatoes,  but  must  carefully 
remove  the  brown  spots  which  caused  the  disease.  It  has  also  been  shown, 
by  experiments,  that  potatoes  which  have  remained  untainted  on  the  same 
plant  where  there  are  spoiled  tubers  may  be  eaten  without  hesitation.  It 
is  almost  useless  to  remark  that  potatoes  which  are  completely  rotten  are 
hurtful  not  only  to  man  but  to  cattle,  and  too  frequent  use  of  spoiled  pota- 
toes is  equally  dangerous  to  those  who  make  their  sole  food  of  them.  Dr. 
Westerhoff  remarked,  that  in  the  commune  of  Warlfura  (province  of  Gronia- 
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^en^  those  persons  who  made  use  of  spoiled  potatoes  experienced  pains  ki 
the  stomach,  and  nausea,  followed  by  vomiting,  afier  eating  them. 

It  has  also  been  perceived  that  sheep  have  been  made  severely  ill  by 
eating  attacked  potatoes,  though  they  were  soon  cured  by  a  change  of  food. 
As  to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  prevent  the  baneful  influence^  that 
my  be  exerted  on  the  health  of  man  by  eating  the  diseased  potatoes,  the 
commission  proposes  to  make  this  the  subject  of  another  inquiry.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  advises  that  as  much  use  as  possible  should  be  made  of  the 
fecula  of  potatoes. 


From  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Not.  29. 
POTATO  DISEASE  IN  BAVARIA. 

This  is  fortunately  not  very  common  in  our  part  of  the  continent.  1  do 
not  think  we  have  yet  lost  more  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  the  crop.  It  is 
everywhere  more  observed  in  wet,  heavy  land,  than  in  such  as  is  dry  and 
sandy,  or  chalky. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  disease  that  attacked  us  in  1842,  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  infected  potatoes  run  into  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
by  the  absence  of  any  evident  fungus  spawn  or  mycelium,  and  by  the  ob- 
literation of  the  membrane  of  the  cells  before  any  diseased  action  is  visible 
in  the  starch  grains.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  extraordinary 
season,  combined  with  the  negligence  of  our  cultivators,  and  their  bad  treat- 
ment of  the  plant,  that  have  caused  us  to  be  visited  with  this  calamity.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  parasitical  fungus  has  produced  any  such  mischief. 
This  year  the  parasite  aecidium  columnare  has  done  great  mischief  to  the 
spruce  fir  trees  on  our  Alps.  The  trees  have  been  much  weakened  by  the 
joss  of  the  leaves  of  1844  and  1845,  which  were  loaded  with  the  parasite; 
but  leaves  of  a  greater  age  have  not  been  touched.  The  young  leaves  had 
assumed  a  dull  yellow  color  before  they  were  attacked,  and  this  diseasej 
which  was  the  precursor  of  the  fungus,  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  long 
duration  of  an  extraordinary  lodgement  of  snow  during  the  past  winter,  and 
by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  (as  much  as  from  30°  to  5°  R.  in  three 
days)  during  the  summer.  ^'  Je  n^alme  pas  a  vou  des  revenants  dans  la 
nature  j'' 

ZUCGARINI. 

Munich. 


POTATOES  FROM  SEED. 
[Made  public  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.] 

The  disease  in  potatoes,  which  has  this  year  appeared  in  many  parts,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  raise  them  from  seed  ;  but  as  the  old  method  re- 
quired several  years  to  produce  tubers  of  a  sufficient  size,  it  is  little  prac- 
tised. 

Zander,  Count  Arnim's  gardener,  at  Boitzenburg,  (in  Mecklenburg,)  has 
sHcoeeded  in  producing  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  from  seed  the  same  year  it 
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was  sown,  and  as  large  as  those  from  sets,  and  those  seedling  potatoes  are 
entirely  free  from  disease.  His  plan  is  as  follows  :  He  gathers  tbie  apples 
before  the  frost  sets  in,  (according  to  others,  a  slight  frost  does  not  injure 
them,)  and  keeps  them  in  a  dry  place  till  the  end  of  Jannary.  The  apples 
are  then  crushed  with  the  hand  into  a  vessel,  where  they  lie  from  six  to 
eight  days  to  rot,  that  the  seeds  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  pulp. 
Water  is  then  poured  on,  and  the  seed  is  washed  and  dried  like  cucumber 
seed,  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place.  At  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April,  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  and  treated  much  the  same  as  other 
culinary  plants.  If  there  is  a  convenient  place  for  a  hot-bed  near  a  wall  or 
house,  exposed  to  the  sun,  glass  is  not  necessary.  The  plants  may  be  treat- 
ed hke  tuberous  plants  ;  but  as  they  are  very  susceptible  of  frost  at  night, 
they  should  be  covered  with  straw  or  boards,  which  can  easily  be  done,  as 
the  bed  is  surrounded  with  boards  set  in  the  ground,  upon  which  the  cov- 
ering can  be  laid  without  injuring  the  plants.  In  May,  if  the  plants  are 
well  grown,  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a  light  soil  about  the  usual  distance 
that  sets  are  planted.  Zauder  this  year  sowed  early  potato  seed  on  the  ilth. 
April,  and  planted  them  out  on  the  26th  May  ;  and  here  we  may  remark 
that  vegetation  is  14  days  later  in  Boitzenburg  than  in  Berlin. 

The  plants  produced  from  1  to  IJ  gallon  (metzen)  of  tubers.  One  plant 
even  produced  280  tubers.  There  were  of  course  a  great  many  small  tu- 
bers among  them,  yet  the  produce  of  large  ones  was,  on  the  whole,  equal  to 
the  produce  from  sets.  As  Zauder  has  followed  this  plan  for  five  years,  he 
was  able  this  year  to  give  seed  to  several  gentlemens'  gardeners  and  labor- 
ers. The  potatoes  raised  by  them  have  all  been  healthy,  while  the  disease 
was  everywhere,  and  even  in  the  neighborhood.  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment deserves  to  be  widely  spread,  that  the  people  may  still  preserve  the 
apples  for  next  year.  The  space  of  half  a  square  rood  of  land  (7  feet)  is 
sufficient  to  raise  enough  to  plant  one  acre,  so  that  it  will  be  useful  for  small 
farmers  who  plant  just  enough  for  themselves. — Preussische  Zeitung, 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

The  following  communication  was  read  before  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  and  communicated  to  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic :  ^ 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  WET  AND  DRY  ROT  IN  POTATOES. 

BY  FRAXaS  AUGUSTUS  PINCKERT  WEIMKa. 

The  crops  of  potatoes  in  mountainous  districts  are  found  to  be  invaria- 
bly of  better  quality,  and  larger  in  quantity,  than  those  raised  elsewhere. 

In  former  years  only  single  potatoes  have  rotted  here  and  there  ;  still  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  malignant  and  destructive  potato 
rot  has  commenced. 

Extent  of  this  disease. — In  Bohemia,  believed  to  proceed  from  insects  ; 
in  Saxony,  in  Russia,  especially  in  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  loss  of 
half  the  crops. 

In  Arnsburg,  in  1840,  potatoes  cut  and  planted  rotted  in  the  ground.  la 
1839,  whole  ones  did  not  germinate.     The  rot  not  owing  to  dry  weather. 
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In  Bavaria  potatoes  rot  sooner  than  they  did  six  years  a^o<  Those  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  being  planted,  they  were  no  better.  In  Austria 
and  Priassia,  particularly  in  Gera,  this  disease  exists.  In  some  fields  not 
half  of  ihose  planted  germinated.  In  the  midst  of  all  these,  we  were  de- 
lighted to  see  the  fields  of  Von  Meutzch,  with  fine  luxuriant  crops  of  po- 
toes,  owing  to  the  rational  mode  of  cultivation. 

Many  tenants  who  had  raised  several  hundred  pecks  of  potatoes  now  had 
but  twenty  or  thirty  pecks. 

In  Hesse  and  Nassau,  Mechlenburg  and  Anhalt,  the  crops  of  1842  were 
Tery  diseased. 

In  1780  and  1782  there  was  a  potato  disease,  but  only  of  the  stems  and 
leaves. 

In  England  and  Prance  the  disease  is  complained  of  greatly. 

In  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Norway,  it  is  found. 

In  the  Russian  provinces  on  the  Baltic  it  appeared  in  1843,  and  the  seed 
potatoes  procured  from  a  distance  suflered  as  well  as  the  native  seed. 

This  disease  shows  itself  by  perfectly  obliterating  the  whole  internal 
organic  structure  of  the  potato  plant.  It  is  of  two  kinds— the  ivet  and  the 
dry  rot. 

Professor  Kohlert,  of  Prague,  terms  the  dry  rot  a  cold  combustion.  They 
have  white  spots  on  them  called  combustion  spots. 

In  Nassau,  the  potatoes,  after  digging,  show  on  their  outsides  brownish 
red  spots.  After  being  in  the  cellar  some  time,  they  become  spongy,  cavi- 
ties commence  in  them,  and  a  very  bad  smell. 

In  Saxony,  they  say  the  spots  were  black,  and  they  term  them  corruption 
spots.  ^ 

Kleeman  says  the  dry  rot  does  not  always  affect  all  the  potatoes  in  the 
same  field  at  the  same  time,  «r  same  extent ;  that  the  eyes  are  first  affected. 
In  1841  he  first  observed  numerous  brown  or  black  spots  on  them,  called 
stagnation  spots. 

Kohlert  says  the  wet  rot  causes  the  potato  to  become  spongy,  moist ;  and, 
being  compressed,  resemble  rotten  cheese,  and  also  have  a  putrefying  smell ; 
and  such  ones  infect  sound  potatoes  in  contact  with  them. 

In  Thuringia,  potatoes  had  the  wet  rot.  Formerly  they  had  been  injured 
much  by  worms.  A  field  which  had  never  before  been  planted  with  po- 
tatoes showed  the  same  disease. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

ITranslated  by  H.  Meigs,  e^.,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  from  the  Annales 
de  la  Societe  Royale  d'Horticallure  de  Paris,  Novem^r,  1845.] 

Note  by  M.  Payen  on  the  special  affection  of  potatoes  in  1845  : 
Progress  of  the  disease. — This  special  affection  of  the  potatoes  has  ex- 
tended from  Germany  to  Belgium  and  to  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  to 
France,  where  it  has  spread  by  degrees  in  the  departments  of  the  north, 
northwest,  centre,  south  and  east,  moving  step  by  step,  attacking  all  varie- 
ties of  soil,  shuation,  exposure — sparing  here  and  there  spaces  of  more  or 
less  extent,  or  circumscribed  in  the  midst  of  diseased  fields. 
In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  we  have  generally  remarked  varieties  ol 
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potatoes  ripening  very  rapidly,  some  later  escaping  the  evil.  Dry,  sandy, 
sloping  soils,  open  to  the  south,  may  be  little  or  not  at  all  diseased. 

Causes. — AH  observers  agree  in  acknowledging  the  influence  of  extraor- 
dinary weather  :  cold  in  a  very  wet  summer — intervals  of  great  heat  and 
storm. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  potato  stalks  promised  a  great  crop;  but  the 
tissues  having  pores  thus  widely  opened,  distended  with  the  wet  which  the 
plant  could  not  exhale,  were  easily  dislocated  by  sudden  cold,  and  more 
generally  in  this  condition  they  received  the  germs  of  the  crypiogamid, 
whose  sporules  penetrated  through  the  conduits  of  the  stalks,  so  full  of 
liquid,  to  the  tubers.  We  conclude  that  the  disease  cofisists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cryptogamous  vegetation  from  sporules,  introduced  imo  the  potato 
through  the  stalks.  This  parasite  vegetation  often  attacks  only  those  pota- 
toes nearest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  sparing  almost  always  those  potatoes 
which  are  second  or  third  in  growth  on  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

This  cryptogamous  vegetation  and  the  diseased  potatoes  are  then  attack- 
ed by  various  insects,  which  have  been  carefully  observed  and  described  by 
Messrs.  Rayer  and  Guerin  Meneville.  Putrefoction  then  fills  the  tissues 
with  fungus,  and,  besides,  they  are  attacked  by  myriads  of  microscopic  ani- 
malculse,  which,  in  their  turn,  decay  and  add  their  ruins  to  the  putrefaction. 

One  rational  mode  of  preventing  this  disease  would  be  to  burn  the  potato 
stalks,  so  that  we  may  destroy  as  many  of  the  sporules  as  possible.  But 
many  would  still  escape.  Better  seasons  than  our  last  may  doubtless  sus- 
pend or  diminish  this  evil.  We  ought  to  plant  our  crops  of  potatoes  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  fields  where  they  were  diseased. 

We  ought  to  plant  them  on  dry,  sloping  lands,  rather  than  wet  and  low 
grounds.  We  ought  to  plant  such  potatoes  as  ripen  early.  We  ought  to 
plant  all  the  varieties  of  potatoes  from  fields  not  ^^^et  diseased.  Lime  the 
potatoes  for  planting,  and  give  the  soil  some  lime.  Watch  the  growth  of 
the  potato  stalks,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  disease  cut  off  the 
stalks,  take  them  away,  and  burn  them.  When  the  potatoes  are  approaching 
maturity,  watch  the  leaves,  and  take  oil  such  as  show  disease.  Whitewash 
with  quick-lime  (one  part  lime  to  twenty  parts  boiling  water)  the  walls  of 
the  cellar  where  you  store  the  potatoes. 

Lastly,  to  renew  from  the  seed  the  variety  of  potatoes  offers  the  best 
chance  for  the  amelioration  of  our  potatoes. 

Note  by  M.  Mounierj  of  Buurg. — In  the  department  of  Ain,  potatoes 
were  not  diseased,  but  they  showed  a  precocious  and  unusual  maturity-^ 
some  three  weeks  earlier  than  common.  We  hoped  a  great  crop  (about 
the  last  of  July  ;)  but  all  this  anticipated  maturity  paralyzed  the  growth  of 
the  potatoes,  so  that,  although  one  crop  was  good  as  t®  the  quality,  yet  the 
potatoes  were  small  and  few  in  number. 


Frosa  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  February,  1845. 
DISEASE  IN  THE  POTATO. 

A  committee  was  ordered,  by  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  some 
time  since,  to  collect  facts  and  materials  for  a  report  on  the  disease  of  the 
^potato  now  prevailing.  As  a  part  of  their  action,  the  following  translation 
was  made,  at  their  desire,  of  a  paper  on  the  subject,  by  Professor  Yon  Mar- 
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lius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scientific  men  of  Europe ;  and  they  now 
publish  it  as  a  part  of  the  report  that  they  intend  making  at  some  future 
time. 

The  potato  epidemic  of  last  year,  or   the  rot  a7id  scab  of  the  potato^  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  C.  F.  Ph.  Von  Martins :  Munich,  1842. 

Certain  diseases  of  the  potato  plant  have  been  observed  for  more  thaa 
eighty  years. 

Curl. — The  curl  has  been  observed  in  1776-79,  in  the  principality  of 
Goeltingen,  and  was  described  first  in  1779,  The  so  called  white  table 
potato  was  almost  the  only  sort  attacked  at  first.  In  1780-90,  the  disease 
appeared  frequently  on  the  British  Isles,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  ob- 
served in  Ireland,  whence  it  spread  over  F^ngland  and  Scotland.  John  Holt 
mentions  two  other  diseases,  as  having  appeared  contemporaneously  with 
the  curl,  viz:  the  cancer,  which  appeared,  according  to  him,  chiefly  in  v/efe^ 
seasons  ;  and  the  scab,  which  appeared  to  be  produced  by  dry  seasons. 

In  Hanover,  the  curl  was  first  observed  by  Thaer,  in  1790,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  it  showed  itself  most  destructively  in  Southera 
Prussia,  since  which  time  it  has  shown  itself  at  different  places  in  Ger- 
many ;  nowhere,  however,  to  any  great  extent.  Putsche,  a  monographer 
of  the  potat©,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  curl :  The  plants  at- 
tacked by  it  look  very  poor  ;  stem  of  a  brownish  green,  or  of  a  variegated 
color,  with  rubiginous  spots,  penetrating  into  its  pith  ;  leaves  rough,  wrin- 
kled, curled,  shrunk,  with  short  petioles, covered  with  spots — someofalight 
green,  others  of  a  yellowish  green  color.  The  pith  of  the  sick  plants  is  often 
found  rust-eaten,  as  it  were,  and  parched.  Early  in  the  fall  the  plants  turn 
yellow  and  perish.  The  few  tubers  found  are  of  a  bad  flavor,  soapy,  and- 
hardly  eatable  ;  leaving,  when  eaten,  a  feeling  of  scratching  in  the  throat; 
The  very  skin  of  the  tubers  is  different  from  that  of  the  sound  ones  ;  its^^ 
color  being  partly  brown,  partly  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  often  with  both  colors 
blended. 

Experience  has  shown  that  certain  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more  liable 
to  this  disease  than  others;  that  they  are  less  exp^ed  to  it  on  mountainsf 
than  in  the  level  country;  that  the  round  and  oblong  red  varieties  are 
more  readily  attacked  by  it  than  the  white  ones  ;  and  that  this  disease  is  ■ 
propagated  by  the  seed-potatoes,  and  does  not  disappear  before  the  fourth  or 
fifth  generation,  even  when  the  plants  are  well  taken  care  of. 

Rust. — Another  disease,  which  is  mentioned  as  occurring  contempora- 
neously with  the  curl,  is  compared  by  Putsche  with  the  rust  of  the  grain. 
According  to  his  description,  small  rubigiraous  spots  appear  on  the  leaves^ 
of  the  sick  potato  plants,  and,  spreading  gradually  further,  cover  finally  the- 
whole  surface  of  the  leaves.     The  perspiration   of  the  leaves  being  im- 
peded, the  stems  become  parched  and  wither  ;  or,  where  this  latter  does  not 
take  place,  black  nobs  are  developed  in  the  tubers,  which  are  harder  and 
more  stringy  than  the  rest  of  their  substance.     The  causes  of  this  disease] 
are  unknown  ;  it  is  often  but  of  short  duration,  and  is  cured  by  a  gentle] 
rain.  J 

Mr.  Hampe  mentions  a  disease  of  the  potato  under  the  same  name  of' 
rust,  where  the  tubers  show  spots  of  the  colors  of  the  rust,  with  excoria- 
tions here  and  there.     This  disease  occurred  in  cold,  v/et  summers,  when  ! 
fresh  dung  had  been  brought  upon  the  soil. 

Blue  pox. — Another  disease,  called  blue  pox,  or  blue  tumor,  not  yet  ob- 
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served  by  xMr.  Martins  himself,  has  appeared  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  Upper  Harz.  Accordinor  to  Mr.  Hampe's  de- 
scription, blue  spots  and  risings  are  first  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  tubers; 
afterwards  a  dark  colored  texture,  similar  to  a  rhizomorpha,  (probably  the 
forerunner  of  a  mushroom,)  appears,  which  surrounds  the  tuber,  penetra- 
ting even  its  interior,  followed  by  blue  spots  and  streaks  in  the  heart  of  its 
substance. 

It  is  said  to  be  produced  by  an  improper  admixture  of  sawdust  and  pine- 
straw,  and  other  imperfectly  decomposed  organic  substances,  with  theduno-. 
Tery  wet^weather  causes,  then,  the  final  outbreak  of  the  disease.  "^ 

Rot.— The  disease  which  has  lately  committed  so  great  ravages  in  the 
potato  crops  seems  to  be  the  same  that  was  described  first  in  1769,  by 
Glediisch,  and  may  be  called  the  roL  In  Germany  it  has  been  called  ''  rot 
of  the  stem,"  "  fruit  cancer,"  "  rot,  or  gangrene  of  the  tuber."  This  same 
disease  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland,  in  1783,  when  the 
summer  was  very  hot  and  very  foggy.  It  was  described  in  1784,  by  Dr. 
Ackermann.  In  the  present  century  it  began  to  show  itself  first  epidemi- 
cally  in  1830,  in  France  and  Germany— in  the  latter  .country,  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  Northern  Bohemia,  Saxon  Mountains,  Erfurt,  Anha'lt,  Silesia  and 
Meklen burg— and  continued  increasing  in  intensitj^,  and  spreading  more 
and  more,  until  it  reached  its  height  in  1840. 

The  rot  may  be  designated  by  the  dry  and  the  moist  rot,  according  to  the 
degree  of  moisture  eith'er  contained  in  the  tuber,  or  acting  from  without 
upon  it.  Symptoms  of  this  disease  are— the  potatoes  brought  home  to  the 
cellar,  and  the  seed  potatoes  when  laid  on  the  field,  get  rapidly  rotten  ;  and 
the  latter  either  rot  before  the  leaves  have  sprouted,  or  they  produce  but 
small  and  scanty  lateral  tubers,  closely  attached  to  the  seed  potatoes,  ©f 
the  size  of  musket-bullets,  which  produce  but  very  slender  stems,  or  the 
plants  that  are  grown  from  them  are  but  meagre  and  soon  droop  and 
wither.  At  any  rate,  but  few  small  and  weak  tubers  are  produced. 
1  hese,  when  but  little  exposed  to  moisture,  appear  dry  and  hard,  of  a  con- 
sistency like  that  of  truffles,  and  unable  to  produce  any  eyes;  when 
brought  into  the  ground,  they  soon  rot  by  attracting  the  moisture  from  the 
ground.  Fields  that  suffer  much  from  this  disease  look  like  stubble  fields, 
where  potatoes,  left  here  and  there,  from  last  harvest,  have  sprouted.  The 
flowers  show  themselves  very  unequally  on  such  plants,  and  but  very  sel- 
dom produce  fruit. 

The  rot  seems  to  have  appeared  principally  in  those  parts  of  Germany 
where  a  denser  and  more  industrious  population  cultivate  the  potato  in  a 
more  rational,  but  also  more  refined  way,  and  chiefly  where  they  raise  their 
potatoes  not  by  laying  whole  tubers,  but  by  cutting  these  into  several  shces 

Too  great  economy  in  planting  the  potato  seems,  tfaerefore,  to  have  an 
essential  influence  on  producing  this  epidemical  disease.  The  two  fornix 
of  mushrooms  that  are  observed  most  frequently  in  potatoes  attacked  bv 
the  rot,  are  set  by  Martius  under  the  genus  Fusisporium,  and  are  called  by 
mm  Fsp.  Solani,  and  F^p.  sporotrichoides. 

Chemical  analysis.—Di,  Andr.  Buchner,  jr.,  found,  on  a  chemical  analysis 
of  potatoes  infected  with  the  rot,  which  he  made  at  the  request  of  Or. 
Marlius,  that  no  new  substance  had  been  formed  in  them;  they  con- 
tamed  a  considerable  quantity  of  amylura  in  cases  where  the  moist  roi 
had  not  shown  itself,  but  only  the  dry  one— and  its  quality  was  not  altered, 
but  the  albumen  had  disappeared  entirely;  and  the  quantity  of  water,  oi 
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which  the  sound  potatoes  contained  73.6  per  oent.,  had  been  reduced  in  the 
diseased  ones  te  less  than  the  half;  i.  e.,  to  35.6  per  cent.  The  fibrin  in 
them  was  of  a  brownish  color,  and  in  part  already  mouldy. 

Scab. — There  appears  often  at  the  same  time  with  the  rot,  another  dis- 
ease, less  injurious,  called  the  scab^  which  occurs,  however,  also  sporadi- 
cally, from  a  great  variety  of  external  causes.  As  far  as  it  is  known  to 
Martius,  the  scab  produces  but  very  rarely  an  entire  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  seed  potatoes.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  rot  by  its  being 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  cellular  tissue,  that  lies  immediately  under  the 
epidermis,  followed  by  the  generation  of  a  mushroom,  called  by  him  Pro- 
tomyces  tuber um  iSolani,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  epidermis.  The 
rot,  on  the  contrary,  infects  the /entire  substance  of  the  potato,  and  is  an 
induration  and  a  mouldiness  of  the  tuber.  Sometimes,  also,  the  tuber  that 
are  attacked  by  the  scab  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or  produce  but 
feeble  stems,  with  fewer  tubers,  yet  far  less  frequently  than  those  attacked 
by  the  rot.  Dr.  Martius  has  not  been  able  to  determine  whether  the  scab 
and  the  rot  occur  together  on  one  and  the  same  field,  or  even  on  one  and 
the  same  plant.  ^ 

Causes  of  the  rot. — There  are  both  external  and  internal  causes  of  the 
rot,  of  which  the  former  regard,  first,  the  preparation  of  the  seed  potatoes 
for  laying,  and  the  soil  wherein  to  plant  them ;  second,  the  state  of  the 
weather;  and,  third,  insects  wounding  the  plants.  The  internal  or  predis- 
posing causes  regard,  first,  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  sorts  of  potatoes; 
second,  the  manner  of  treating  the  plant  on  the  field,  and  of  treating  the 
seed  potatoes  from  harvest  time  to  the  time  of  planting  them  ;  and,  third,  the 
way  of  laying  the  tubers,  and  of  treating  the  plant  till  its  maturity. 

Soil. — Tiie  chemical  composition  and  the  degree  of  density  of  the  soil 
seem  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  potato.  In  its  na- 
tive country,  in  Peru  and  Chili,  it  grows  in  cold  mountain  regions,  and  in 
a  stony  soil,  that  is  rich  in  loam,  but  sufl[iciently  loose.  In  Europe  the  sandy 
soil  has  been  found  the  most  convenient.  The  rot  has  been  observed,  how- 
ever, on  all  kinds  of  soil,  comparatively  speaking ;  however,  less  frequently 
on  a  light,  sandy,  loose  soil,  rich  in  mould,  than  on  a  hard  and  heavy  one. 
The  scab  of  the  potato,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  observed  principally 
on  lime  soil.  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  the  original  quality  of  the  soil, 
as  the  particular  way  of  preparing  it,  which  seems  to  influence  the  rot, 
since  it  has  been  observed  even  on  fields  that  were  manured  carefully,  at 
the  right  time  and  with  old  dung,  whilst  other  fields,  badly  cultivated  or 
not  manured  at  all,  remained  free  from  it,  and  yielded  even  good  crops. 

Manure. — Most  injurious  seems  to  be  the  bringing  the  seed  potatoes  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  dung.  Manure  is  best  applied  before  the 
beginning  of  tlie  winter  season.  Dung  that  is  too  fresh  and  too  hot  is  in 
general  injurious. 

Moisture. — With  regard  to  moisture,  stationary  wetness  is  undoubtedly 
injurious.  In  its  native  country  the  potato  is  found  thriving  in  a  dry  soil, 
which  at  certain  seasons  is  strongly  penetrated  by  moisture. 

A  rotation  of  crops  appropriate  to  the  locality  has  been  observed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  producSveness  of  the  potato. 

Weather. — With  regard  to  the  weather,  as  an  external  cause  of  the  rot, 
we  may  conclude  from  all  the  reports  that  have  come  in,  that  most  parts  of 
Germany  that  have  been  ravaged  by  this  epidemic  have  rather  suffered  by 
too  great  dryness,  than  by  too  great  moisture.  A  long  continuance  of  dry 
w^eather  in  spring  proved  very  injurious  to  the  sprouting  of  the  seed  pota- 
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toes  in  the  Palatinate.  On  the  lower  Rhine,  on  the  contrary,  wetness  was 
found  to  favor  the  breakino^  out  of  the  rot ;  the  same  has  been  the  case  in 
the  Harz  mountains,  and  in  Bohemia. 

A  very  singular  fact,  observed  in  several  villages  of  the  Palatinate,  was 
that  of  potatoes,  taken  from  one  and  the  same  cellar  ;  all  those  laid  in  the 
morning  sprouted,  while  all  those  laid  in  the  afternoon  failed. 

Martius  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  seek  the  cause  of  the  rot 
in  insects  laying  their  eggs  on  the  potatoes,  as  but  very  rarely  any  eggs  have 
been  found  on  them.  He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  disincUned  to  side  with 
those  agriculturists  who  believe  that  two  different  sorts  of  potatoes  of  very 
different  degress  of  acclimation  being  planted  aside  of  each  other,  the  one 
less  acclimated  will  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  other.  In  the 
year  1781,  already  several  farmers  ascribed  the  cause  of  the  curl  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  lately  introduced  large  American  or  New  England  hog po- 
tato^'^XYiQ  same  probably  as  the  English  cluster^  or  perhaps  also  to  that  of  the 
kiadred  Howard^  or  large  cattle  -potato,  in  the  neighb®rhood  of  the  red  potato 
then  generally  cultivated. 

Internal  causes. — Martius  has  observed  the  rot  attacking  only  the  late 
sorfs.  In  the  Palatinate,  the  gelbe  and  weisse  Speise-Kartoffel,  i.  e.  yellow 
and  white  table  potato  ;  and  among  these,  more  those  of  a  softer  and  propor- 
tionally more  juicy  texture  were  chiefly  attacked.  In  Saxony,  Meklen- 
burg,  and  elsewhere,  again,  all  sorts  were  attacked  indifferently. 

Points  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato. — In  cultivating  the 
potato,  we  have  to  attend  to  the  following  points,  when  we  wish  to  obtain  a 
healthy  crop. 

1st.  The  seed  potatoes  are  to  be  raised  separately  from  those  destined  for 
food,  since  the  growth  of  the  eyes  in  the  tubers  takes  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  amylum  contained  in  them.  In  gathering  and  bringing  home  the 
potatoes,  they  ought  to  be  guarded  from  all  unnecessary  concussions. 

2d.  In  preserving  them  in  cellars,  they  are  to  be  kept  from  freezing-,  but 
so  as  not  to  prevent  a  free  draught  of  air,  since  they  begin  to  perspire  sooa 
after  being  brought  in,  chiefly  in  confined  places,  and  continue  to  do  so  for 
four  to  six  weeks ;  which  perspiration,  when  not  allowed  to  evaporate,  occa- 
sions their  decomposition. 

3d.  Those  tubers  will  prove  the  best  for  raising  vigorous  plants  whose 
eyes  are  yet  quite  short,  but  juicy,  and  where  the  tubers  have  just  begun  to 
spend  a  part  of  their  nutritive  matter  in  the  formation  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
recognised  by  a  slight  withering  of  them. 

4tn.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  propagating  the  potato  by  cuttings,  as  those 
whose  eyes  were  wounded  have  been  found  particularly  liable  to  the  rot. 
Chiefly  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber,  lying  opposite  to  its  point  of  connexion 
with  the  plant,  and  having  the  greatest  number  of  eyes,  ought  to  be  used  for 
planting.  The  cuttings  ought  to  be  kept  for  eight  days  at  a  moderately  warm 
place  before  planting  them,  or  to  be  strewn  with  wood-ashes  or  gypsum  on 
the  cut  surface,  in  order  to  make  them  less  accessible  to  the  moisture  of  the 
soil. 

5th.  In  laying  the  cuttings,  care  must  be  had  to  lay  them  with  their  eyes 
upwards.  When,  mstead  of  entire  tubers,  cuttings  only  are  laid,  it  is  im- 
portant whether  the  earth  around  them  lies  loosely  or  closely,  and  in  what 
manner  the  ploughing  is  done.  The  rot  has  been  in  general  less  frequently 
observed  where,  mstead  of  the  plough,  the  spade  is  used.     With  regard  to 
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the  manure,  Martius  thinks  it  is  best  to  cover  the  cuttings  with  earth,  and 
then  first  to  spread  the  dung  over  them  in  the  furrows. 

In  the  ore  mountains  of  Saxony,  the  farmers  have  improved  their  potato 
crops  in  quantity,  as  well  as  in  quahty,  by  laying  whole  tubers,  instead  of 
cuttings,  and  preparing  for  every  one  of  them  a  couch,  as  it  were,  of  a  hand- 
ful of  dried  leaves,  or  of  chopped  straw,  and  covering  them  afterwards  with 
earth. 

6th.  It  is  necessary  to  heap  up  the  earth  around  the  stem  of  the  potato 
plants,  and  it  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  sort  of  potato 
used,  to  what  height  that  is  to  be  done. 

7th.  It  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  tubers  to  cut  off  the  leaves  and 
to  pluck  off  the  flowers ;  the  later  the  season  is  at  which  the  leaves  are 
©ut,  the  more  the  future  crop  is  diminished,  as  the  plant  will  spend  part  of 
the  substance  accumulated  in  the  tuber  in  forming  new  sprouts. 

Rot  a  contagious  epidemic. — Martius  considers  the  rot  of  the  potato  as 
an  epidemical  disease,  being  contagious  under  certain  dispositions,  and  hav- 
ing its  seat  in  the  tuber,  in  which  it  produces  a  peculiar  decomposition  and 
destruction  of  its  form,  which,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease,  renders  it 
unfit  for  self-preservation  and  propagation,  and  terminates  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  mushroom — Fusisporium  Solajii.  Martius  ascribes  to 
the  seed  grains,  or  sporules  of  the  latter,  the  capacity  of  infecting  other  tu- 
bers already  predisposed  to  this  disease,  so  as  to  produce  in  them  the  rot. 

Fries,  in  his  Systema  Micologicum,  and  Unger,  think  the  rot,  as  well  as 
the  ergot  in  the  grain,  to  be  produced  by  cosmic  causes,  and  not  to  be  con- 
tagious at  all.  Sinclair,  Link,  and  De  CandoUe,  on  the  other  hand,  think  it 
<Eontagious,  and  the  last  mentioned  scholar  believes  that  the  seed  grains  of 
the  smut  (uredo)  come  always  from  below,  out  of  the  ground,  in  which 
they  lie  in  great  numbers,  into  the  plants  which  inhale  them,  together  with 
the  water  through  their  radicles.  This  opinion  corresponds  with  the  pre- 
vious observations  of  Knight,  Tillet,  and  Tessier. 

The  smiU  can  then  only  develope  itself  when  a  diseased  mixture  of  the 
juices  has  been  prepared  by  unfavorable  terrestrial  and  cosmical  relations  ; 
as  too  fresh  manure,  sudden  changes  from  cold  to  heat ;  or,  vice  versuj  great 
wetness,  too  early  harvesting. 

Experiments  have  been  made  concerning  the  contagiousness  of  the  Fa- 
sispoHurn  Solani.  When  its  seed  grains  were  sown  upon  slices  of  both 
diseased  and  healthy  potatoes,  the  mushrooms  developed  themselves  very 
rapidly  within  three  weeks.  When  they  were  sown  on  the  outside  of  a 
healthy  thin-skinned  potato,  its  epidermis  became  diseased,  which  might  be 
seen  by  numerous  round  dry  spots  of  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  of  a  darker  color. 

Preventive  remedies. — Martius  does  not  expect  to  see  the  rot  cease  ea- 
tirely.  In  order  to  prevent  contagion,  the  ground  of  places  where  infected 
potatoes  have  been  kept  is  to  be  strewn  with  pure  dry  sand  or  ashes,  and  in 
Ccises  of  strong  infection,  straw  might  be  burned  in  the  cellar,  or  the  walls 
be  whitewashed.  The  diseased  potatoes  themselves  are  not  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  dunghill,  but  into  the  water,  or  to  be  buried.  Seed  potatoes  that 
•come  from  fields  infected  with  the  rot,  before  laying  them,  are  to  be  slightly 
moistened,  to  be  strewn  with  powdered  lime  and  ashes,  and  to  be  turned 
with  a  shovel.  Tubers  that  have  not  sprouted  may  be  laid  for  some  hours 
in  lime  water. 

The  only  remedy  against  the  seed  grains  of  the  mushroom  bitried  in  the 
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ground,  is  to  raise  in  such  a  field,  as  long  as  possible,  other  fruits,  and,  when 
about  to  raise  again  potatoes  in  it,  to  mix  the  soil  with  gypsum,  loam,  lime, 
<jfcc.  Preservatives  are  :  to  select,  for  raising,  some  good  sort ;  to  separate 
the  seed  potatoes,  from  the  very  first,  from  those  destined  for  food  ;  to  sort 
the  potatoes  according  to  their  size  ;  to  reject  those  apparently  healthy,  that 
show  discolored  roundish  tumors. 

To  secure  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar  from  rot  and  scab,  the  cellar  ought 
to  be  dry,  and,  if  possible,  laid  out  with  dry  boards,  and  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  draught  of  air  ;  the  floor  to  be  strewn,  besides,  to  the  depth  of 
some  inches  with  sand  mixed  with  ashes,  coal  dust,  or  fine  iron  tilings.  The 
potatoes  ought  to  be  well  dried  before  laying  them  upon  this,  in  heaps  of 
more  than  four  feet  high.  Horizontal  poles  ought  to  be  stuck  in,  with  dry 
brushwood  round,  to  draw  off  the  vapors  arising  from  theni,  and  the  pota- 
toes to  be  laid  upon  the  poles. 

Extracted  and  translated  by 

HENRY  SCHOLL. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  POTATOES. 

Extracted  principally  from  Die  Kartoffel — Epidemic. —  Dr,  Vcn  Martins, 

Munich,  1842. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Sept.  13  and  27,  1845. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  plant  cultivated  under  such  various 
circumstances  as  potatoes  should  be  subject  to  various  diseases.  Some  of 
these  have  been  more  or  less  imperfectly  described  in  the  older  agricultural 
works ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  minute  details,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  precisely  what  is  meant.  Indeed,  before  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  microscopes  within  the  last  10  or  15  years,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  enter  into  some  points  in  the  diseases  of  plants,  which 
are  now  comparatively  easy. 

The  principal  diseases  which  have  been  noticed  in  potatoes  are  the  curl, 
the  rust,  the  blue  pock,  the  scab,  and  the  dry  rot.  The  disease  of  the  pres- 
ent year  is  different  from  all  of  them.  The  three  first  have  not  at  present 
been  sufficiently  observed.  For  an  admirable  account  of  the  two  latter,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  2^al  of  the  Bavarian  government,  and  the  scientific  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Martins. 

The  curl  is  described  in  the  "  Hanover  Magazine,"  page  1779,  as  fol- 
lows: *'Soon  after  their  first  appearance  the  shoots  become  curled,  and 
make  but  little  progress  afterwards ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  disappear  al- 
together. Some,  however,  remain  nearly  stationary,  either  not  producing 
blossoms  at  all,  or  only  very  weak  ones,  which  soon  fall  off  and  yield  no 
seed.  They  produce  no  tubers,  or  only  a  few  minute  ones,  which  are 
strong  and  unfit  for  food.  These,  however,  when  set,  do  not  always  pro- 
duce plants  infected  with  the  disease.  It  is  said  that  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots,  where  they  spring  from  the  set,  there  is  a  hole,  which  the  author 
ai tributes  to  the  agency  of  some  insect. 

This  disease  was  extremely  prevalent  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth   century,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  the  discovery   of  some 
means  of  arresting  its  progress.    It  is  probable,  from  some  of  the  descrip- 
43 
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lions  that  were  published,  that  it  was  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  rust 
and  scab  ;  but  in  what  degree  the  diseases  are  connected,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say. 

Various  causes  were  assigned  by  those  who  first  observed  it.  At  present,, 
the  more  general  opinion  is,  that  it  arises  from  the  use  of  over-ripe  tubers. 
A  fuller  description  is  given  of  the  disease  in  the  "Monograph  of  Po- 
tatoes," published  by  Putsche  and  Vertuch,  at  Weimar,  in  1819. 

The  plants  which  are  affected  by  this  disease  have  an  extremely  meagre 
appearance.  The  stem  is  unbranched,  brownish  green,  or  mottled,  and 
here  and  there  sprinkled  with  rusty  spots,  which  penetrate  to  the  pith,  so 
that  it  is  not  white  but  rust  colored,  or  sometimes  black.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  is  not  so  smooth  as  usual,  but  rough,  wrinkled,  curled^, 
or  crumpled. 

The  leaves  are  far  more  sessile  than  usual,  and  are  not  of  a  uniform 
brownish  or  dark  green,  but  spotted.  The  passages  for  circulation,  imbi- 
bition, and  respiration,  are  none  of  them  in  a  healthy  state.  The  pith  is 
often  discolored,  or  dried  even  in  the  young  shoots.  The  starved  plant 
often  perishes  early  in  autumn,  when  the  tubers  should  be  making  the  most 
rapid  growth.  These  are  scanty  and  tasteless,  juicy,  and  almost  unJ&t  for 
food. 

Even  the  color  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  tubers  is  changed.  The  same  tu- 
ber is  in  parts  brown,  in  parts  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  sometimes  the  two 
tints  run  into  each  other.  Some  sorts  of  potatoes  are  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  others.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  flat  countries  than  in  more 
elevated  districts. 

The  second  disease  mentioned  by  Martins  is  rust ;  which,  however,  as  is 
in  the  case  of  the  curl,  he  has  not  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 

It  is  described  in  the  Monograph,  quoted  as  above,  as  allied  to  the  rust  of 
wheat.  Rust  colored  spots  appear  upon  the  leaves,  which  are  at  first  small^^ 
but  gradually  increase,  and  at  length  overrun  the  whole  leaf.  As  the  res- 
piration of  the  leaves  is  in  consequence  impeded,  the  stems  are  thin,  and  at 
last  wither.  When,  however,  this  does  not  take  place,  the  flesh  of  the  tubers 
is  infested  with  black  knots,  which  resemble  ulcers,  and  are  harder  and 
more  fibrous  than  the  rest  of  the  flesh.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  un- 
known. It  is  often  only  of  short  duration,  and  is  amehorated  by  mild 
rains,  so  that  the  produce  is  not  much  affected. 

The  nature  of  this  disease  is  evidently  very  obscure.  It  is  probably  the 
same  with  that  mentioned  by  Standinger,  in  the  Isis  of  1832,  as  occurring; 
at  Altona,  in  land  highly  manured  with  herrings.  The  peasants  about 
Hamburg  and  Altona  attributed  the  rust  in  wheat  to  the  mtroduction  of 
potatoes.  Holland  had  the  monopoly  of  potatoes,  atid  supplied  Hamburg, 
but  at  length  they  depended  on  a  home  supply  ;  and  potatoes  being  largely 
cultivated  on  highly  manured  land,  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  they  believe  that  their  wheat  became  infected  with  rust. 

There  is  great  doubt  as  to  its  being  really  allied  to  the  disease  in  corn 
which  bears  the  same  name. 

The  third  disease  is  the  blue  pock.  Martius  has  not  himself  observed  it. 
Hampe  describes  it  as  first  appearing  under  the  form  of  blue  spots,  and 
elevations  on  the  skin  of  the  tubers.  At  a  later  period,  dark  rhizo-morpha- 
like  threads  (probably  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus)  invest  the  tubers,  or  even 
penetrate  their  substance.  Blue  spots  and  stripes  at  length  appear  in  the 
flesh  of  the  tubers,  which  are  not  eatable.     It  is  said  that  it  arises  in  verj 
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wet  weather  from  undecomposed  matter,  such  as  sawdust,  (which  in  the 
infected  districts  is  used  extensively  for  floors,  instead  of  stand,)  being  mixed 
with  the  dung. 

The  disease,  to  the  examination  of  which  the  greater  part  of  Martius's 
book  is  dedicated,  (the  dry  rot,)  makes  its  appearance  on  the  tubers  after 
they  are  stored  in  the  pit  or  cellar,  and  when,  in  early  summer,  the  sets  are 
committed  to  the  ground.  In  the  latter  case  they  perish  before  they  have 
thrown  out  any  shoots,  or  merely  produce  one  or  two  minute  tubers,  which 
either  do  not  produce  shoots  at  all,  or  only  such  as  are  extremely  weak  and 
soon  perish.  If  there  is  little  moisture,  the  tubers  become  hard  and  dry  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  wet,  the  greater  part  perish,  so  that  the 
fields  appear  like  fallow  lands  sprinkled  with  a  few  stray  potatoes  of  the  last 
year's  crop.  The  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  scab ;  which,  however,  is 
not  so  universally  diffused  through  the  infected  districts  as  the  dry  rot,  but 
is  sporadic  in  its  appearance,  while  the  dry  rot  is  a  complete  epidemic. 

It  was  first  observed  in  1830 ;  but  it  had  increased  in  the  year  1840  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  very  serious  alarm^ 
and  even  to  threaten  the  total  extinction,  for  a  time,  of  the  cultivation  of  po- 
tatoes. The  potato  pits,  when  opened,  exhibited  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
corruption,  three  parts  out  of  four  occasionally  having  become  altogether 
useless ;  and  of  the  residue,  when  planted,  the  greater  part  often  failed  en- 
tirely. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  use  of  the  tubers  was  not  found  to 
be  injurious  to  man  or  cattle.  In  the  latter  stages  of  growth,  however,  the 
decay  is  such  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  use  them. 

The  disease  is  very  insidious  in  its  progress.  When  the  crop  is  harvest- 
ed, there  is  little  to  attract  the  superficial  eye.  The  surface  of  the  tubers  is 
rather  dull  and  wrinkled,  and  then  gradually  exhibits  little  round,  brownish 
spots,  which  soon  become  confluent.  The  surface  then  appears  more  than 
usually  cracked  and  reticulated,  and  at  length  scaly,  the  edges  of  the  scales 
being  free. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  tubers  become  transversely  wrinkled,  in  which 
case  their  color  remains  nearly  the  same  as  in  healthy  individuals.  Within, 
the  tuber  is  clouded  and  discolored,  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  is 
soon  more  or  less  impregnated  with  a  pecuUar  species  of  mould,  which 
forms  white  elevated  compact  spots  on  the  outer  surface,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  curved,  fusiform,  articulated  spores.  The  grains  of  starch  are 
found  not  to  be  in  their  normal  state,  their  surface  being  covered  with  va- 
riously shaped  processes. 

This  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufliciently  prevalent  in  this^ 
country  to  attract  much  notice.  Whether  it  depends  upon  the  growth  of 
the  mould,  or  whether  the  mould  is  merely  subsequent  to  the  disease,  is  un- 
certain. The  mould  itself  is  either  very  variable,  or  two  or  three  species  of 
a  very  similar  habit  occur  on  diseased  tubers. 

As,  however,  English  and  French  specimens,  though  they  exhibit  a  form 
of  spores  difierent  from  what  Martins  figures,  present  very  material  difler- 
ences  of  form  in  the  same  tuft  of  mould,  I  am  myself  in'-lined  to  think  that 
the  different  kinds  may  all  be  referred  to  one  species. 

The  disease  is  often  acccompanied  by  scab,  which  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  rather  cup-shaped  bordered  pustules,  the  concave  surface  of  which  is. 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  large,  more  or  less  globular,  somewhat  reticula- 
ted spores,  which  are  at  first  greenish,  and  at  length  acquire  a  ferruginous 
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tint.  The  spores  are  attacked  at  first  by  a  little,  somewhat  lateral,  thread, 
and  usually  exhibit  a  sort  of  hilum,  which  Martius  has  not  noticed. 
They  agree  in  structure  with  those  of  a  parasite  which  is  sometimes  com- 
mon at  the  base  of  a  different  species  of  Orobanche,  and  which  has  been 
described  by  Fries,  under  the  name  of  Tuburcina.  A  similar  fungus 
occurs  on  the  leaves  of  Trentalis  Europae.  Martius  has  referred  it  to  the 
genus  Protomyces,  in  consequence  of  not  having  observed  the  little  thread 
by  which  it  is  attached.  The  scab  occurs  principally  in  ground  which 
has  been  dressed  with  rubbish  from  old  buildings,  or  where  the  soil  is  in  a 
very  raw  and  ill-drained  condition.  It  is  sometimes  very  destructive,  and 
is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  some  portion  of 
every  crop. 

Martius  has  entered  into  very  minute  detail,  and  at  very  considerable 
length,  as  regards  both  the  dry  rot  and  the  scab,  bat  we  have  stated  suf- 
ficient to  enable  any  one  to  recognise  them.  As  in  most  cases  of  the  dis- 
eases of  plants,  it  is  more  easy  to  discover  the  cause  than  to  suggest  a  rem- 
edy, the  suggestions  given  by  Martius  are  confined  within  a  small  compass. 
If  the  disease  arise  from  the  attack  of  a  species  of  mould,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  advisable  to  take  all  possible  precautions  against  infection  ;  though, 
where  the  spores  are  so  subtle,  this  is  almost  a  hopeless  task.  Some  good, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  result  from  change  of  soil,  and  proper  puri- 
fying and  disinfecting  of  the  storehouses ;  and  more,  perhaps,  from  such 
a  system  of  culture  as  will  insure  the  vigorous  but  not  exuberant  growth 
of  the  crop.  I  have  seen  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  damage  among 
store  potatoes,  arising,  I  believe,  from  this  disease  ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  at  present  to  obtain  specimens  of  infected  tubers  from  Germany,  I 
cannot  positively  slate  that  it  is  identical.  The  disease  of  the  present  year 
is  altogether  different  from  any  that  has  been  recorded. 

M.  J.  B. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  VON  MARTIUS,  COMMISSIONER  APPOINTED  BY  THE  HIGH 
MINISTERIAL  RESCRIPT  OF  AUGUST  25,  FOR  THE  ACCURATE  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  THE  POTATO  DISEASE  IN  THE  PALATINATE. 

[Translated  from  the    Central  Blalt  des  Landwirthschaftlichen  Vereins  in  Bayern,  bv  E. 
Goodrich  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Office.] 

To  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science: 

In  executing  the  honorable  commission  of  the  25th  of  August,  to  insti- 
tute  further  investigations,  in  time  and  place,  for  the  full  understanding  of 
the  notices  respecting  the  potato  epidemic  in  the  palatinate,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  locality,  the  local  and  general  causes,  and  the  more  perfect 
judgment  of  the  original  cause  generally,  I  visited,  in  the  end  of  the  month 
of  September,  the  Land  Commissariat  at  Frankenthal,  and  I  now  have  the 
honor  respectfully  to  report  the  results  of  my  investigations  in  the  following 
observations,  prepared  for  the  further  use  of  ihe  King's  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The  potato  crop  of  this  year,  in  that  region,  has  suffered  a  considerable  loss. 
This  is  not  of  equal  proportion  in  the  particular  fields ;  but  while  many 
farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  product,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  others 
in  the  neighborhood  complain  of  a  most  decisive  deficiency  of  stalks^  i.  e. 
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a  failure  of  more  or  less  stalks,  so  that  the  sprouts  producing  the  knobs  are 
either  wholly  wanting  or  have  put  forth  only  a  few  small  knobs,  or  none  at 
all.  In  the  first  case  we  observe  the  rows  of  the  potato  hills  on  the  field  in- 
terrupted, and  this  is  the  case  in  different  circumstances.  Many  times  a' 
single  plant  is  missed  from  the  row  ;  many  times  a  whole  succession  of 
three,  four,  six,  and  more  plants.  In  many  this  deficiency  is  scattered 
about  in  the  same  proportion  :  in  others,  on  part  of  the  field,  vM  remain 
sound,  while  still  another  presents  abundant  marks  of  failure.  Neighbor- 
in$r  fields  are  often  thus  uninjured  by  the  disease.* 

The  dissimilarity  of  this  year's  harvest,  soil,  and  climate,  being  the  same, 
confirms  the  view  already  presented — that  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
disease  are  not,  to  he  sought  so  ?Jiuch  in  these  general  circumsta?tces  as  in 
local  means  of  in  jury. 

The  failure  the  present  year  does  not  exhibit  itself,  in  the  Land  Com- 
missariat of  Frankenthal,  so  much  in  the  early  potatoes  as  in  the  much 
larger  proportion  of  late  patatoes.  In  the  fields  which  for  the  most  part  I 
have  investio^ated  in  company  with  the  royal  land  commissioner.  Von 
Pollniiz,  there  were  everywhere  round,  m.iddle-sized,  white,  yellow,  or  tine- 
skinned,  mealy,  clear,  reddish  kinds  of  potatoes. 

At  the  first  view  of  the  fields  in  that  region  planted  with  potatoes,  the 
circumstance  was  striking,  that,  although  the  stalk  in  the  average  had 
reached  the  usual  development,  yet  the  number  of  stems  which  blossomed 
or  bore  fruit  was  very  small  in  proportion.  While.^eretofore,  in  Germa- 
ny, in  most  regions,  the  potato  stalks  have  been  seen  in  blossom  from  the 
second  half  of  August,  nnd  even  the  present  year  in  many  places — for  ex- 
ample, on  the  Maas,  in  Mannheiu),  and  Heidelberg — (in  September  numer- 
ous  stalks  were  in  blossom,  and  others  bearing  fruit ;)  yet  in  the  Land  Com- 
•missariat  of  Frankenthal,  at  the  end  of  September  the  fields  shewed  but 
very  rarely  a  blossoming  stalk,  and  the  potato  balls  were  few. 

But  otherwise,  m  ^e?2er«/,  on  those  fields  which  have  suffered  a  loss  of 
plants  no  visible  change  with  respect  to  the  stalk  was  to  be  noticed.  Such 
had,  yet  farther,  the  usual  height  and  quantity  of  leaves,  and  only  in  par- 
ticular cases,  of  which  we  shall  directly  speak,  did  any  variation  appear  in 
those  portions  above  ground. 

A  closer  comparison  of  the  particular  plants  on  one  and  the  same  field 
showed  a  great  dissimilarity  in  the  vegetatio?i,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  stalk 
as  the  knobs. 


*  This  view  is  nonfirmed  by  the  different  accounts  of  the  disease  iu  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
the  ample  statement  which  a  Scotch  farmer  (Charles  Ferguson)  has  collected  logetlier  from 
the  numerous  notices  ot  British  agriculturists,  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Edinburgh.  The  rot  of  the  stem,  in  English,  taint,  failure,  rot,  dry  rot,  "which 
made  its  appsaiance  in  an  alarming  manner  in  Great  Britain,  in  1834,  as  did  the  epidemic 
cnri  disease  in  1792,  has  given  occasion  to  many  similar  treatises.  Ferguson  has  given  prom- 
mence  especially  lo— Isr.,  the  period  of  planting  the  knobs;  2d,  the  time  when  the  knobs 
which  had  set  were  taken  from  the  ground;  3d,  the  method  of  their  preservation;  4th,  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  potato  tields;  5th,  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  manure;  6ih,  the 
qondition  of  the  setting  knobs;  from  what  place  they  were  taken ;  whether  they  were  laid 
■whole  or  cut  in  pieces;  7tb,  the  question  whether  the  plants  were  exhaustedj  aud  a  renewal 
of  the  seed  would  be  necessary. 

The  views  of  the  British  agriculturists  are  very  diverse.  But  in  one  point  they  all  agree — 
thai  cuttings  warrant  no  surer  crop.  The  general  valuable  results  of  the  observations  alluded 
to  have  been  employed  in  drawing  up  the  rules  recommended  at  the  close  of  this  report. 
(See  report  on  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  in  the  Quarterly  Jo'urnal  of  Agricidlurc  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Gotland,  No.  36,  1831^  page  477—511.) 
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According  to  the  results  of  such  a  classification  of  the  different  circum- 
stances, bringing  under  view  the  whole  growth,  the  plants  which  were 
found  in  the  fields  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  three  groups : 

Different  conditions  of  the  potato  plant, 

i.  iSound  plants,  in  which  neither  the  part  above  or  below  the  soil  pre- 
sents a  diseased  appearance.  In  genera),  these  bear  no  very  numerous 
product.  The  knobs,  also,  were  not  particularly  large  ;  an  appearance 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  unfavorable  circumstance  of  the  long  con- 
tinned  drought  of  the  present  year.  The  agriculturists  of  the  communi- 
ties visited  by  me,  from  the  results  of  such  sound  plants,  look  for  a  moder- 
ate crop,  or  three  fifths  of  a  good  one. 

Besides,  in  such  plants  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  in  small  portions  of  the 
same  the  stalk  was  wholly  withered  by  the  25th  of  September.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  conclusion  was,  that  they  would  not  be  either  high  or  branch- 
ing ;  and  corresponding  to  this,  the  knobs  were  not  very  large,  but  often 
under  middle  size  ;  but  the  plants,  which  yet  stood  fully  leaved,  were  pro- 
vided with  tnore  and  greater  knobs. 

2.  A  second  portion  of  the  plants,  and  indeed  the  smallest,  showed  numer- 
ous stalks  ;  but  these  were  thinner  and  more  slender,  mostly  single  or  slightly 
branched,  yet  with  many  leaves.  The  leaves  frequently  bore  more  leaflets 
than  usual ;  and  these  latter  were  often  very  small — only  a  fifth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  altgles  of  the  stalk  were  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
proportionally  very  broad  strip  of  leafy  substance,  and  this  more  or  less 
curled.  Both  sides  of  the  leaves  were  more  than  usually  set  with  very 
fine  hairs,  which  gave  the  stalk  a  brownish-green  appearance.  On  the 
leaves  of  this  kind  were  also  noticed,  sometimes,  black,  burnt,  dry  places, 
yet  without  meeting  any  rust  fully  developed.  The  stalk  also  showed, 
many  times,  black  spots.  On  plants  of  this  description  I  have  met  with 
BO  blossoms  or  fruit.  The  root-stalk  presented  an  unusually  large  branch- 
ing, and  the  branch  roots  terminated  in  great  quantity  of  fine  fibres.  The 
collective  undergrowth  appeared  accordingly,  as  it  were,  an  irregular  felt- 
ing of  fibres,  between  which  appeared  only  rarely  one  or  a  few  knobs  of 
one  half  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  On  the  contrary,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
stalk,  where  it  passes  into  its  branching  under  the  soil  without  bearing 
knobs,  and  in  the  latter  itself,  which  were  often  disproportionately  long, 
were  set  with  small  knobs  of  pale  color,  and  having  a  very  tender  outer 
skin,  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  mostly  furnished  with  leaf  buds  on  their  ends, 

I  hesitate  not  to  explain  the  above  described  plants  as  infected  with  the 
before  mentioned  curl  disease,  (in  French,  lafrisole,)  though  in  a  far  less  de- 
gree. Bui  other  plants  appear  smitten  with  the  same  disease  on  the  growth 
above  ground,  of  which  nothing  abnormal  can  be  noticed,  while  the  knobs 
exhibit  a  peculiar  variety.  Such  knobs,  indeed,  bear  long  white  sprouts, 
which  put  forth  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  numerous,  on  every  part  of  the 
upper  surface,  and  often  are  so -long  that  they  run  out  of  the  ground, 
where,  when  they  come  to  the  light,  they  unfold  many  small  greenish-gray, 
strongly  haired  leaves,  similar  to  those  in  the  curl  disease.  Many  times 
this  sprouting  forth  appears  as  a  true,  thorough  growth,  while  the  upper- 
most eye  of  the  knob  passes  out  from  the  so  called  "  crown,"  over  into  a 
new  green  stalk  provided  with  leaves. 

Potatoes  which  were  from  plants  of  this  sort  exhibited  often  a  variety  of 
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appearance,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  experienced,  reflecting- 
agriculturist  as  sickly,  and  not  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  next  planting  fdr 
seed.  They  are  usually  below  the  regular  size  ;  often  not  round,  but  of  a 
distorted,  roundish  form.  Their  outer  skin  is  sometimes  very  tender,  and 
sometimes  proportionally  furnished  with  little  excresences,  and  allow  the 
cellular  tissue  to  shine  through  with  a  light,  greenish  clouding.  On  be- 
ing cut  into,  they  present  a  less  compact  texture,  and  also  offer  propor- 
tionally less  resistance  to  the  knife.  The  year-ring  (Jahr-ring)  exhibits  a 
comparatively  darker  color ;  and  where  it  breaks  out  on  the  outer  surface, 
for  the  commencement  of  new  eyes,  it  is  often  of  a  brownish  color,  and  en- 
circled by  a  clear,  white,  juiceless  (nappy)  cellular  texture.  Others,  (still 
of  these  diseased  knobs,)  on  being  cut  into,  showed  themselves  to  be  what 
we,  in  common  parlance,  are  wont  to  call  whetstony  ;  i.  e ,  considerable 
portions  were  juiceless,  swelled  up,  filled  with  air.  Such  potatoes,  in  essen- 
tials, therefore,  present  the  same  peculiarities  which  we  find  in  those  which 
have  begun  to  germinate  in  the  cellar.  When  boiled,  these  knobs  were 
tasteless,  flat,  or  disagreeable,  and  of  a  fatty  substance  ;  and  where  they  had 
passed  over  into  irregular  sprou tings,  or  at  least  had  diseased  eyes,  ihey 
showed  the  well  known,  uneatable  chits,  which  are  nothing  else  than  the 
corrupted  beginnings  of  the  sprout  (the  germ-tuber)  contained  within  the 
substance  of  the  potato. 

3.  Besides  these  two  already  described  kinds  of  condition  of  plants,  there 
was  exhibited  yet  a  third,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  many  agricul- 
turists as  the  first  state  of  the  prevailing  disease.  In  the  plant  usually  no 
variation  was  to  be  noticed ;  it  appeared  much  more  juicy  and  leafy,  and 
only  sometimes  an  uncommon  quantity  of  dark-green  compact  leaves,  and  the 
want  of  blossoms  and  fruit  indicated  a  deterioration  in  the  knobs.  Still, 
one  could  not  with  certainty  form  a  conclusion  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  as  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  knobs;  and  this  diseased  tendency 
first  developed  itself  by  the  deprivation  of  the  root-stand,  which  j  according 
to  the  opinion  of  agriculturists,  is  connected  with  the  "loss  of  the  stalks" 
and  the  ^'dry  rot."     These  potatoes  have  the  following  characteristics: 

(a)  In  one  case,  there  were  numerous  knobs  ;  but  these  were  small,  (not  full 
grown,)  provided  with  a  very  thin  clear-colored  outer  skin,  and  many  times 
also  somewhat  greenish.  The  upper  surface  had  many  little  warts,  rents,  or 
dark-colored  places,  with  reddish  brown  spots,  like  spots  of  rusi.  Such 
half-grown  knobs  were  of  a  peculiar  dried  up  appearance,  and  thus  less 
smooth  and  shining  than  sound  knobs.  In  some  cases,  also,  the  outer  skin 
was  wanting  in  certain  small  spots,  and  a  white  eruption,  which  dropped  ofi 
easily,  consisting  of  grains  of  amylum,  took  the  place  of  the  outer  skin ; 
sometimes  even  these  knobs  (plainly  not  yet  ripened)  already  had  put  forth 
short  sprouts  or  shoots. 

(b)  In  the  other  case,  the  stalks,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  were 
found  to  have  a  moderate  amount  of  knob  formation,  and  the  knobs  were 
tolerably  large  and  grown  out.  But  they  bore  immediately  on  their  surface 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  more,  bunch  knobs  of  the  size  of  a  marble,  musket 
ball,  or  nut.  This  after-growth,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
farmers,  owed  its  existence  to  a  late  rain,  after  a  very  long  drought,  is  for 
the  most  part  found  on  potatoes  which  exhibit  a  broken,  and  here  and 
there  darii:- colored  or  light  brown,  somewhat  dry  upper  surface.  The 
mother  knobs,  also,  on  which  they  sit,  have,  not  rarely,  a  variation  of  form, 
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while  in  an  angular  transition-form  from  the  ball -form  to  that  of  an 
irregular  ragged  body.  The  bunch  knobs  themselves  are  covered  with  a 
thinner,  often  reddish,  swollen,  outer  skin,  and  not  unfrequently  bear  a 
cluster  of  young  prematurely-developed  eyes. 

On  the  knobs  thus  changed  by  disease  being  cut  through,  it  is  noticed 
that  the  vascular  circle  which  pervades  the  whole  texture  of  the  knob,  and 
distinguishes  the  outward  (the  rind)  from  the  inner  part,  (the  marrow,)  is 
colored  darker  (yellowish)  than  usual ;  but  the  cellular  tissue  which  lies 
inside  of  the  vascular  ring  is  softer  than  the  part  which  lies  outside  of  the 
same.  Such  a  potato  offers  less  resistance  to  the  knife  cutting  in  than  does 
a  sound  one;  and  sometimes  little  holes  are  found  already  to  exist  in  the 
inside.  The  inside  also  differs  in  color,  since  it  is  rather  of  a  milk  or  slimy 
white,  than  of  the  otherwise  prevailing  color — yellowish-white,  or  slightly 
changing  into  red.  These  peculiarities  are  so  visible  that  many  agricultur- 
ists regard  them  as  the  certain  signs  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease. 
They  are  wont  to  call  such  potatoes,  very  appropriately,  glassy — which 
expression  is  at  other  times  used  respecting  those  which,  being  frost  bitten, 
have  begun  to  sprout  in  the  cellar. 

If  the  potatoes  described  under  a  and  h  are  cooked,  the  substance  ex- 
hibits the  same  slimy  or  fatty  state,  and  the  same  want  of  palatable  taste 
which  is  found  in  potatoes  which  have  sprouted.  In  large  plants  we  often 
also  find  that  the  outer  part  (outside  of  the  year  ring)  is  yet  mealy  and  pala- 
table, whilst  the  inside  has  already  undergone  a  slight  decomposition,  and  is 
stale  and  harsh.  Many  times,  also,  such  a  potato  cooks  very  differently: 
some  portions  remain  harder  than  others,  and  the  rind  part,  which  is  still 
tolerably  mealy,  crumbles  before  it  is  prepared.  It  is  this  state  which  is 
called  by  many  "the  double  growth"  or  ''offset."  Very  often  such  a 
dressed  potato  presents  on  the  cut  surface  immediately  a  light  violet  color, 
which  indicates  that  some  tannin  has  been  developed  in  it — a  change  which 
must  naturally  also  make  itself  know^n  by  the  taste. 

Influence  of  the  premature  development  of  the  sprout  on  the  taste  and 
the  inner  structure  of  the  fotaio. 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  notice  how  this  change  in  the  taste  of  the 
potato  is  connected  with  the  untimely  commencement  and  progress  of 
growth  and  development  of  the  near  sprouts.  When,  indeed,  a  mother 
potato  begins  to  sprout,  it  first  takes  place  in  the  portion  of  the  cellular  tex- 
ture lying  in  its  centre — the  marrow  for  the  after  growth.  From  this  the 
young  shoot  is  nourished,  which  receives  its  vessels  from  the  year-ring, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  marrow 
portion.  The  nourishment  goes  on,  while,  from  the  centre,  the  amylum  is 
converted  into  diastase  and  sugar,  the  sugar  into  slime,  the  slime  into  fibrous 
substance  and  albumen,  and  from  the  last  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  new 
sprout  is  formed.  In  a  sound  case,  the  mother  potato  accordingly  is  gradu- 
ally, and  in  due  time,  iioilowed  out  fronm  the  middle.  If  it  is  very  large,  the 
sprout  ^rowing  forth  already  obtains  a  considerable  development  before  that 
is  wholly  exhausted  ;  in  which  case  it  is  hollowed  out,  but  near  the  cir- 
cumference it  remains  still  solid. 

There  remains,  therefore,  in  a  wholly  regular  process  of  nutrition  at  the 
end.  only  the  shell,  dried  up  and  hangmg  on  the  new-formed  stem* 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the  m©ther  knob  not  thus  regularly 
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employed  for  the  nutrimeat  of  its  offspring,  but  wholly  or  partially  becom- 
ing rotten,  there  it  is  supposed  that  the  part  which  furnishes  nutriment  to 
the  young  sprout  has  not  had  a  regular  but  diseased  course.  The  too 
early,  over-hasty  putting  out  of  the  young  knobs,  as  presented  in  the  cases 
described,  is  connected  with  a  diseased  tendency  of  the  mother  knobs, 
which  does  not  cheeky  hut  too  much  hastens^  the  usual  periodicity  in  their 
'production^  in  consequence  of  which  the  decomposition  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue must  become  putrefaction  ;  which  1  have  met  with,  in  all  such  cases,  in 
place  of  the  regular  exhaustion,  even  to  the  skin. 

State  of  the  preseyit  crop  in  general. 

If  we  lay  the  already  stated  circumstances  together  as  they  have  been 
observed  in  the  open  field,  in  the  Land  Commissariat  of  Frankenthal,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  following  general  result : 

The  vegetation  of  the  potato  plant  appears  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
whole  progress  of  its  growth,  even  in  kinds  planted  under  similar  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  and  culture,  and  in  the  same  region,  is  very  different. 

The  stalk  part  is  partially  retarded  in  its  development,  so  far  as  the  ob- 
servation in  general  could  be  ascertained,  so  that  it  came  to  the  blossom 
more  seldom  and  more  various  than  for  some  years. 

The  knobs  did  not  ripen  equally  in  a  short  period,  but  took  a  more 
gradual  succession. 

The  quantity  of  the  most  domesticated  potatoes  is  only  a  middle  crop  or 
below  a  half  crop. 

The  quality  in  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  crop  exhibits  itseif 
already  as  small,  indeed  inferior,  inasmuch  as  these  potatoes  have  no  good 
taste.  Their  present  condition  renders  it  probable  that  they  will  not  pre- 
serve long  in  the  cellar. 

I.  must  here  also  add,  that  the  peculiar  irregularities  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  have  been  found  in  different  kinds,  and  as  well  in  those 
potatoes  which  were  grown  from  entire  potatoes  planted  as  in  those  from 
cuttinors. 

o 

A  part  of  the  potatoes  are  already  diseased,  or  have  such  a  tendency  in 
the  field. 

From  the  above  mentioned  facts  we  may  very  justly  conclude  that  a  part 
of  this  year's  crop  of  potatoes  were  not  wholly  sound,  but  already  disposed 
to  disease^  or  really  diseased^  in  the  field.  But  as  now  experienced  farm- 
ers in  these  peculiarities  which  are  exhibited  in  such  diseased  potatoes 
recognise  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dry  rot.  it  hence  follows  that  the  dry  rot 
did  not  originate  first  over  winter  in  knobs  before  wholly  sound,  but  that 
the  foundation  or  germ  of  the  disease  was  transmitted  from  the  field  toith 
the  potato  into  the  place  of  preservation,  and  that  consequently  the  dis- 
ease fully  developed,  namely,  the  remarkable  hardening  and  the  appear- 
ance of  peculiar  fungus  in  the  upper  surface,  was  produced  where  the  cir- 
cumstances prevailed  to  favor  such  a  development  in  the  primary  source 
of  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  connected  with  the  fungus  as  the  primary  source  or 
origin. 

For  the  scientific  stand -point  of  the  investigation,  the  question  now  es- 
pecially is  important,  whether  this  disease  consists  merely  in  a  peculiar  de- 
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struction  of  the  vital  power,  and  in  a  corresponding  decomposition ;  or, 
whether,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  my  earher  investigation,  the  germ 
of  a  parasitic  fungus  already  exists  in  the  potato  on  the  field,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  recognised  as  the  original  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  investigations  which  I  have  instituted  on  this  year's  potatoes,  on  the 
field  itself,  confirm  the  last  opinion  most  fully,  as  I  have  found  the  germ  of 
the  fungus  also  in  such  knobs. 

We  may  observe,  indeed,  without  trouble,  and  with  the  eye  simply,  the 
potatoes  described  under  letters  a  and  b  (which  were  distinguished  by  ex- 
perienced agriculturists  as  the  first  stage  of  the  dry  rot,) — fine,  white,  little 
points  here  and  there  scattered  leneath  the  outer  skin  ;  these, "through  the 
clearer  color,  distinguish  themselves  before  the  rest  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  as  if  little  grains  of  meal  were  enclosed  or 
sprinkled  on  it.  On  closer  examination,  it  is  found  that  these  little  white 
points,  as  it  were,  in  nests,  i.  e.  united  in  small  round  or  oblong  spots,  lie  in 
the  cellular  tissue.  They  are  found  especially  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
tissue,  between  the  year-ring  and  the  outer  skin.  Slightly  magnified,  they 
appear  as  irregular  shaped,  yet  for  the  most  part  rounded,  opake,  white, 
shining  grains;  when  strongly  magnified,  they  exhibit  themselves  as  a 
slime.  But  after  being  yet  stronger  magnified,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  lines,  we  can  detect  in  these  little  invisible  points  an  uncommonly 
fine  tress-work  of  wreathed,  ramified,  half  opake,  here  and  there  dismem- 
bered fibres,  wholly  like  those  which  I  have  acknowledged,  from  the  cases 
of  disease  before  more  fully  described  by  me,  as  a  fungus  texture  of  the 
Fhsisporium,  and  represented  in  table  3,  figure  23,  of  my  treatise.  Here 
and  there,  also,  are  seen  in  the  cellular  tissue  those  disproportioned,  globular, 
and  for  a  time  still  half  opake,  pale  yellow  little  bodies,  which  are  the  com- 
mencement of  the  original  fungus,  (Protomyces  SolaniJ  and  represented 
in  table  3,  figure  21,  of  my  treatise. 

In  other  knobs,  even  when  first  taken  out  of  the  ground,  I  noticed,  as 
mentioned  above,  that  here  and  there  Httle  portiens  of  the  flesh  broke 
through  the  outer  skin  in  the  form  of  irregular  clusters  of  small  white 
grains.  By  the  miscroscope  they  were  proved  to  be  grains  ot  amylin,  on 
which  Httle  excrescences  and  bands  had  begun  to  form,  which  I  have  rep- 
resented in  table  3,  figure  34,  and  have  distinguished  as  the  earliest  organi- 
zation of  single  fungus  fibres. 

The  last  appearance  also  observed  in  knobs  artificially  infected. 

This  appearance  wholly  agrees  with  that  which  some  before  sound  po- 
tatoes presented  to  my  view,  which  were  artificially  covered  with  fungus 
dust,  and  which  were  also  thus  inoculated.  The  outer  skin  of  the  same 
first  showed  rotten,  brownish,  dry  spots,  by  which  the  whole  knobs  plainly 
lost  in  moisture ;  three  months  after,  the  infection  broke  out  of  the  outer 
skin  here  and  there,  and  the  diseased  cellular  texture  pressed  through  in  the 
form  of  little  white  bunches  of  meal,  the  grains  of  amylin  of  which  at  the 
same  time,  attended  with  small  excrescences,  callosities,  and  bands,  might 
be  recognised  as  the  medium  of  the  fungus  texture  in  its  earliest  period. 
In  sound  potatoes,  the  starch  meal  never  shows  the  above  described  begin- 


The  germ  of  the  fungus  texture  already  existed  on  the  fields  and  became 
developed  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
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The  experiments  hitherto  made  by  many  investigators  of  natute  haV6 
placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  first  germ  of  a  fungus  texture  may  reiriain 
for  a  long  time  in  its  primary,  incomplete  state,  without  losing  its  vital 
power  ;  but  that,  in  circumstances  which  favor  its  perfect  and  entire  growth, 
it  always  more  and  more  developes  itself,  increases  in  size  and  extent,  and 
finally  reaches  the  state  of  ripened  fruit,  where  it  then  puts  forth  numerous 
germs  as  grains,  and  thereby  accomplishes  its  propagation.  On  such  a 
growth  of  fungus  texture,  the  moist^  warm  weather  has  the  most  impor- 
tant influence.  No  fungus  grows  in  a  temperature  below  2°  or  3^  of  Reau- 
mur. For,  on  the  contrary,  a  high  temperature  up  to  15,  20,  or  more  de- 
grees is  very  favorable  to  its  development,  of  which  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced by  the  common  mushrooQi  of  the  sewer  and  of  the  marshy  beds  of 
botanic  gardens,  which  are  well  known  to  be  often  covered  by  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Aethalicum  flavum.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  potatoes  in  which 
the  germ  of  the  fungus  already  exists  undergo  the  progressive  deterio- 
ration even  to  the  highest  stage  of  the  dry  rot,  not  in  all  places,  but  only 
where  they  have  been  surrounded  with  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  have  been 
shut  out  from  the  light,  while  in  the  winter  and  spring  a  considerable  tem- 
perature is  developed. 

The  inquiries  which  I  have  instituted  in  the  Land  Commissariat  ofFrank- 
enthai,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  place  where  sound  or  diseased  potatoes 
have  been  preserved,  confirm  this  opinion. 

A  great  landholder  in  Petersau,  who  was  accustomed  not  to  bring  in  his 
stock  of  potatoes  into  cellars  beneath  the  ground,  but  in  parts,  of  slight 
depth,  of  a  large  barn  furnished  with  dry  walls,  has  not  yet  suffered  from 
the  dry  rot ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  agriculturists,  whose  crops  have 
been  injured,  have  been  accustomed  to  fill  in  their  moist  dark  cellars,  shut 
out  from  the  draught  of  air,  wholly  with  knob-fruit,  where  is  also  a  heat- 
ing, and  with  this  the  essential  condition  for  the  formation  and  greater  de- 
velopment of  the  fungus  texture,  and  consequently  of  the  higher  stage  of 
the  dry  rot,  which  hardens  the  potato,  and  renders  it  wholly  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
Many  weighty  authorities  have  lately  represented  this  heating  as  the  sole 
original  cause  of  the  dreaded  disease.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  my- 
self justified  in  settinsf  it  down  as  onlj''  an  essential  condition  of  the  last 
form  of  the  dry  rot.  Without  the  peculiar  co-operation  of  the  fungus  form- 
ing itself  out  on  the  heated  potato,  the  knob  fruit  might  wholly  lose  its 
power  of  germination  and  good  taste  ;  but  it  cannot  escape  the  view,  how 
the  fruit,  also,  may  in  itself  thus  present  that  pecuKar  and  so  greatly  diverse 
character  of  a  sort  of  fungus  hardness^  with  a  contemporaneous  produc- 
tion of  a  mouldy  fungus  on  the  upper  surface,  and,  indeed,  always  of 
one  and  the  same  sort,  when  the  fungus  does  not  thereby  perform  a  definite 
part.  By  the  heating,  in  the  cellar,  the  potato  suffers  a  commencing  de- 
composition; a  part  of  the  starch  turns  into  sugar ;  and  then,  by  means  of  the 
processes  of  germination,  as  they  begin,  into  stringy  substance.  From  this 
it  goes  (if  hindered  in  the  proper  development  of  its  shoot)  over  into  the 
xcet  rot.  The  quantit}^  of  water  in  it  will  hereby,  indeed,  be  hardly  as  much 
lessened,  as  is  the  case  in  the  dry  rot  where  the  knobs  lose  half  of  their 
watery  substance.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  potato  contains  the  same 
peculiarity  by  means  of  which  it  resists  the  operation  of  the  water  in  which 
it  is  cooked,  and,  indeed,  also  the  steam  of  water;  and  after  it  has  been 
cooked  for  six  hours,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cut  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  as  a 
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moist  spunk — ihk  circumstance  is  merely  the  consequence  of  the  fungus 
development* 

Contradictory,  also,  as  this  fact  must  appear  at  first  view — that  a 
tender,  mouldy  fungus  may  exert  this  drying  up,  hardening  influence, 
rendering  it  tough  on  the  substance  of  the  potato^ — yet  it  stands  not 
isolated,  but  is  well  known  as  analogous  to  the  effects  of  other  fungi.  The 
sepedonium  mycophilum,  a  little  yellow  filamentous  fungus,  which  grows 
on  flesh-colored  mushrooms,  thickens  the  cellular  tissue  of  this  latter  so 
much  that  while  otherwise  it  rots  in  the  last  warm  days  of  autumn,  now 
affected  by  this  parasite,  it  not  seldom  withstands  putrefaction  during  the 
whole  ;  and  yet,  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  is  found  dead,  indeed,  but 
preserving  its  original  form.  In  a  similar  manner,  also,  other  fungi  which 
grow  on  wood — as,  for  example,  species  of  the  warty  mushrooms,  thele- 
phora,  and  the  inflated  mushrooms,  as  sphaeria — produce  such  a  peculiar 
drying  up  and  contraction  of  the  wood,  which  draw  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner its  albumen,  as  does  the  fungus  of  the  potato  spoken  oft. 

Of  the  fungus  found  in  potato  cellars. 

In  the  house  of  Burgomaster  Von  Heissheim,  who,  as  an  agriculturist, 
for  many  years  has  suffered  much  from  the  potato  rot,  I  noticed  that  the 
walls  of  his  moist,  damp  cellar  were  here  and  there  covered  by  a  very  fine 
web  of  white  filamentous  fungus.  The  same  extended  itself,  even  as  such 
vegetation  otherwise  is  wont  to  do,  out  from  a  middle  point  to  every  side  for 
some  inches  diameter.  This  covering  was  scratched  off,  and  in  Munich  was 
subjected  to  a  careful  microscopic  observation.  It  consists  of  very  fine 
ramified  complicated  fibres,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  mother  fungus, 
slightly  developed  on  account  of  its  barren  situation,  and  of  the  same  kind 
of  vegetable  g^rowth  to  which  I  have  attributed  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  existence  and  formation  of  the  dry  rot.  It  may  not  be  impossible 
that  the  close  contact  of  the  potatoes,  stored  up  within  the  walls,  with  the 
fungus  mould  vegetating  there,  may  have  been  the  means  of  infection,  and 
contributed  to  the  appearance,  inexplicable  to  the  agriculturists,  that  one 
row  of  seed  potatoes  did  not  shoot  forth,  while  another  from  the  same  cel- 
lar developed  themselves  regularly  and  in  a  healthy  manner.  Besides  tbis,the 
occurrence  of  a  mother  fungus,  not  on  the  potato  itself,  but  in  other  places, 
which  group  themselves  under  certain  favorable  circumstances  in  the  same, 
and  here  are  extended  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  elsewhere,  may  be 
considered  as  an  appearance  of  which  we  find  many  analogies  in  nature, 
and  it  must  be  looked  upon  with  reference  to  the  inexplicable  mode  of 
the  spreading  of  the  disease,  as  if  it  was  a  contagious  epidemic.  It  is  thus 
with  the  increase  of  the  dry  rot,  just  as  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  cer- 
tain destructive  insects,  which  also  are  not  newly  generated,  the  eggs  of 
which  still  more  always  exist,  but  only  reach  their  development  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances. 


*  Very  justly  says  the  intelligent  agriculturist,  Knight  Von  Kalina :  "  Although  the  heating 
of  the  potatoes  dui  ing  the  winter  preservation  must  unquestionably  have  prunioted  ihejr  rot- 
ting, yet  the  wholly  peculiar  disease  distinguished  by  the  name  of  dry  rot  cannot  so  be  ex-^ 
plained  only.  This  healing  must  be  followed  by  a  fermentation  and  a  wet  (not  a  dry)  rot, 
arisina-  therefrom."  (Andie  Oekonomische  Neuigkeiten  und  VerhaDcllungenj  1842,  n.  69,  p.. 
549.)"^ 

t  Compare,  as  to  this  peculiar  effect  of  cryptogamous  parasi'e,  7V<;Tim7ii^^  Physiologie  der 
Gewacbse,  Band  II,  792.  in  Bavaria,  1842,  p,  443. 
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Microscopic  discoveries  in  diseased  potatoes  which  bear  on  them  no  fungus 
Jormation. 

The  potatoes  mentioned  under  2,  exhibit  under  the  microscope  more  or 
less  extended  variation  from  the  regular  formation.  The  appearance  most 
visible  in  them  is  a  deficiency  of  grains  of  starch  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  same  is  the  case  also  in  those  which  are  yet  juicy  throughout,  but 
which  are  of  a  soapy  or  fatty  state,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  already 
become  whetstony^ 

(a)  Many  cells  contain,  in  these  cases,  scarcely  any  grains  of  starch. 
They  are  filled  with  liquid  or  air,  and  their  skins  are  withered  or  flabby. 

(6)  In  other  cells  the  grains  of  starch  are  balled  up  together  in  the  mid- 
dle, in  the  form  of  round  balls  ;  or, 

(c)  They  hang  in  clusters  heaped  up  on  the  sides,  especially  in  the 
corners  near  the  mtercellular  passages. 

{d)  These  last  are  not  seldom  wholly  stopped  up — that  is,  filled  in  with 
an  opake,  shin^?"  mass,  a  shapeless  clot. 

(c)  The  vessels  ol  the  year-ring  are  of  a  darker  color  than  usual.  The 
same  is  the  condition  of  the  vessels  which  run  from  the  year-ring  outward, 
to  the  eyes  in  the  so  called  germ-tubes.  The  texture  near  the  last  is  often 
juiceless,  and,  as  it  were,  standing  off,  (nappy.)  Thus,  as  also  the  condition 
of  !he  new  sprout  shows  itself  changed,  diseased,  at  the  earliest  period,  it 
cannot  be  thought  strange  if  the  same  shoots  out  no  new  stalks,  or  retains 
only  a  very  weak  power  of  production. 

All  the  above  mentioned  appearances  are  found  more  or  less  decisively 
in  those  seed  potatoes  which  have  already  put  forth  sprouts,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  dissolved  a  portion  of  their  texture  and  employed  it  for  the 
development  of  new  stalks.  Thus  with  such  knobs,  already  provided  with 
sprouts,  the  change  described  shows  itself  always  in  the  inward  parts  of 
the  cellular  tissue  ;  i.  e.,  inside  of  the  year-ring.  These  appearances, 
therefore,  indicate  that  those  potatoes  which  have  become  fatty,  or  whetsto- 
ay — and  which,  on  account  of  their  less  size,  and  of  a  weaker  portion  in  the 
starch  formation,  are  to  be  considered  as  not  yet  ripened — have  begun  with  a 
sickly  haste  to  develope  their  eyes.  It  is  evident  that  their  offspring  must 
hkewise  be  feeble. 

Finally,  1  further  notice  that  the  scab  or  scurf  was  scarcely  observed  by 
me  in  this  region,  or  with  less  intensity,  while  in  Upper  Bavaria  it  appeared 
4o  be  spread  about  abundantly.* 

Result. 

From  the  comparison  of  the  facts,  and  with  respect  to  the  location  with 
which  they  are  connected,  the  following  general  conclusion  is  drawn  : 

For  the  irregular  vegetation  of  the  potatoes  (the  deficiency  of  stock)  ob- 
served in  the  Land  Commissariats,  and  the  rotting  of  the  knobs  in  the  cel- 
lars, two  diseases,  the  curl  disease  and  the  dry  rot,  are  original  causes. 

The  curl  disease,  which  appears  hitherto  to  be  developed  in  no  high  de- 
gree,  depends  on  an  irregular  vegetation  of  stalk  as  well  as  of  knob,  on  ac- 
count of  unfavorable  circumstances  of  cUmate  and  soil  and  disproportionai 

♦Some  have  accounted  for  this  disease  especially  from  the  excess  of  protoxide  of  iron  in 
■^Q  soil. 
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culture,  whereby  the  knobs  lose  in  their  starch  substance  and  imbibe  a  ten* 
dency  to  put  forth  untimely  sprouts. 

The  stalk  rot  was  occasioned  by  a  nesting  of  the  fungus  texture  in  the 
knobs,  which  injures  the  chemical  mixture,  and  so  gains  the  upper  hand 
m  the  knobs,  by  favor  of  a  heating  method  of  preservation,  thai  this  becomes 
unfit  for  germination,  and,  by  means  of  the  hardening  of  its  cellular  texture, 
can  no  more  serve  for  nutriment.  This  disease  also  aflfects  sound  knobs 
as  well  as  those  which  spring  from  curly  stalks. 

While  the  curl  disease  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  known  as  an 
epidemic,  but  not  infectious,  that  which  for  ten  years  has  been  known  as 
the  dry  rot  has  at  its  foundation  a  concrete  contagiousness. 

Against  the  former,  therefore,  must  be  prescribed  all  those  means  which, 
rational  husbandry  generally  recommends ;  against  the  latter,  likewise,  a 
careful  removal  of  contagion,  and  guarding  from  those  circumstances  which, 
favor  the  spreading  and  development  of  the  contagion. 

Precautionary  rules  against  these  diseases. 

Let  there  be  a  careful  previous  assorting  of  the  potatoes  harvested,  and  a 
choice  made  only  of  such  knobs,  for  future  planting,  as  are  sound  and  well 
ripened. 

For  this  purpose  reject  all  knobs — 

(a)  Which  have  reddish,  or  brownish,  or  black  spots,  with  cracks  and 
splits  of  the  outer  skin  ;  or, 

(b)  Such  as  are  affected  with  knots,  warts,  or  with  any  appearance  of 
mould ; 

(c)  Or  on  which  are  set  other  little  tubers  ; 

(d)  Which  have  a  thin  upper  skin,  partly  scraped  off,  or  of  a  color  turn- 
ing to  green  ; 

(e)  Which,  by  their  smallness,  or  by  the  adherence  of  long  pieces  of  stalk 
under  the  ground,  show  that  they  are  not  yet  fully  ripe; 

(/)  The  form  of  which  is  angular,  or  remarkably  irregular,  varying  from 
those  of  the  well-formed  kind  ; 

(g)  Which  are  withered,  wrinkled,  hard,  or  exhibit  a  diseased  variation 
ol  the  eyes  ; 

(h)  Which  have  been  cut  in  or  bitten,  or  otherwise  wounded  ; 

(i)  Which  have  already  begun  too  soon  to  sprout  in  the  cellar.  The 
practice  of  planting  such  potatoes,  again  deprived  of  their  sprouts,  is  in 
every  respect  very  faulty. 

We  should  not  employ  a  potato  as  a  seed  potato  which* on  one  side  ap- 
pears wholly  sound,  but  which  on  the  other  bears  on  it  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  traces  of  a  diseased  state ;  the  assorting  of  the  necessary  seed 
potatoes  (so  far  as  such  have  not  already  been  brought  in  separated)  should 
be  done  in  the  day  light,  so  as  not  to  overlook  the  diseased  state.  We 
should  choose,  for  preservation  of  seed  potatoes,  most  suitable  places,  as  far 
separated  as  possible,  which  a:e  safe  from  moisture,  cold,  and  heat. 

Remember  that  seed  potatoes  piled  up  high,  not  only  in  winter  but  also 
in  spring,  when  they  begin  to  sprout,  undergo  a  heating,  and  thus  become 
mjured  in  their  power  of  germination  ;  which,  therefore,  must  be  carefully 
provided  against.  Moreover,  let  there  be  an  assorting  of  the  great  heaps  of 
potatoes  for  use,  by  means  of  a  grate  or  sieve,  which  will  separate  the  knobs 
according  to  their  size.     Save  out  the  large,  well  ripened  knobs,  separate 
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from  the  smaller  and  later,  and  use  the  latter,  before  the  rot  h^s  affected 
them,  earlier  than  the  former. 

Preserve  also  these  collections  with  all  possible  care. 

If  the  cellars  are  not  clean,  whitewash  the  walls  and  strew  the  bottom  of 
the  cellars  with  dry  sand  mixed  with  coal  dust,  ashes,  or  sifted  cinders. 

Take  care  as  to  the  proper  access  of  air  ;  set  poles  perpendicular  in  the 
cellar,  wljich  are  to  be  wrapped  around  with  pea  straw,  and  about  which 
the  potcitoes  are  to  be  heaped  up. 

Turn  over  these  heaps  during  the  winter. 

Improve  the  vital  power  of  the  potatoes  to  be  cultivated,  by  those  means 
which  a  rational  method  of  agriculture,  having  respect  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  those  of  climate  generally,  recommends. 

Try  to  obtain  and  preserve  an  appropriate,  strong:  stock,  or  race.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  selection  of  sound,  strong,  ripe  seed  potatoes  from  the 
kinds  which  agree  with  the  location.* 

Let  there  be  prudence  in  the  naturalization  of  a  kind  which  has  been 
formerly  raised  under  very  different  influences.  Cultivate  the  kinds  sepa- 
rately, and  not  together. t 

Choose  the  most  favorable  soil,  the  best  situation,  and  the  manure  and 
rotation  most  appropriate  for  soil  and  climate. 

Put  the  manure  on  the  field  before  winter.  In  England,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  mix  horse  and  cow  dung ;  to  withdraw  the  same  from  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  and  plough  it  under  in  every  case  as  long  as  possible 
before  planting.  Swine  dung  in  Thuringia  has  operated  unfavorably. 
Fail  not  in  a  careful  preparation  by  cleaning  out,  loosening,  and  heaping  up. 

Avoid  laying  seed  potatoes  too  early  or  too  late,  or  in  unfavorable  weath- 
er.    (Local  experience  must  be  principally  rehed  on  here.)  I 

Leave  not  the  seed  potatoes  long  uncovered  in  the  furrows,  and  let  not 
these  last  dry  up  too  long  in  the  sun. 

Beware,  lest  the  seed  potatoes  themselves,  selected  with  care,  should  be  at- 
tacked with  fungus  germination  ;  and  therefore  soak  them  some  hours  in  lime 
water,  and  after  they  are  dried  off  again  in  the  air  put  them  in  the  field.  This 
treatment  destroys  also  any  insects  or  their  eggs  which  may  be  attached  to 
them.  Experiments  made  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  with  laying  in 
lime,  have  proved  that  potatoes  which  have  lain  ten  hours  in  lime  water 
have  not  lost  their  germinating  power  ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with 
such  as  had  lain  from  24  to  36  hours  in  lime  water. 

The  method  of  laying  cuttings  instead  of  whole  potatoes,  should  in  no 
case   be  adopted  in  the   present  unfavorable  circumstances ;  as,  without 


*To  improve  the  stoclr  by  derivation  from  seed,  1  do  not  consider  necessary.  By  such,  a 
method,  in  general,  two  years  are  lost ;  and  in  the  third,  there  is  yet  the  labor  of  separating 
and  collecting  experiments  in  favor  of  their  employment  in  given  situations,  as  to  the  various 
kinds  which  have  been  produced.  Similar  are  the  views  of  experienced  agriculturists  ;  as,  for 
example.  Professor  Schweitzer,  (Allg.  Anzeig.  d'Deutschen,  1841,  No.  341-344.)  We  have 
the  experience  already  (for  example,  of  Mr.  Albert,  in  Rosslau,)  that  the  knobs  from  stocks 
which  have  been  produced  from  the  seed  were  also  attacked  by  the  dry  rot.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  method,  in  no  way  any  protection  against  disease. 

tThe  English  farmers  recommend,  after  some  years,  to  import  new  seed  potatoes  from 
higher  situated  regions. 

tin  genera],  it  seems  more  advisable  to  put  the  potatoes  into  the  soil  too  early  than  too  late. 
The  practice  of  laying  them  too  late,  even  in  June,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  en  feeble 
many  races. 
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donbt,  it  has  exerted  an  influence  in  the  deterioration  of  the  race,  and  will 
exert  the  same  in  a  higher  degree.* 
"  Gather  the  crop  not  before  it  is  ripe. 

Throw  not  those  potatoes  which  are  affected  with  mould,  or  other- 
wise useless,  on  the  dung  hills,  but  into  running  water,  or  bury  them  in  a 
place  which  will  not  be  ploughed  up. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  mentioned  rules  must  essentially  contribute 
to  limit  and  gradually  eradicate  the  diseases  at  present  so  injurious,  and  in- 
creasing in  such  a  threatening  manner. 

DR.  VON  MAKTIUS. 

Munich,  November  4,  1842. 


*The  agriculturist  who  will  not  break  off  from  the  practice  above  mentioned,  as  bad,  should 
at  least  take  care  that  only  sound  cuttings,  well  provided  with  eyes  uninjured,  should  be 
planted,  that  they  be  not  cut  too  long  before  placing,  and  that  those  cuttings  be  rejected  which 
change  visibly  in  color  on  the  surface  of  the  cut.  The  sprinkling  over  of  the  cut  surface 
with  powdered  lime  is  recommended  by  many  agriculturists  as  a  proper  improvement. 
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APPENDIX  No.  7. 


GRASSES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 


T.^7  ?^  """"  Cultivator  :  Your  correspondents  frequently  inquire 
lltZh^,  f ''l'  '""5'''"  '"  '^^  '°"'h.  If  each  would  comS 
cate  what  he   has  observed,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  in- 

Xe"som1,        if,     P'°r"'''"°''  i'"r'»"'  ''«"«fi'  '«  'he  agriculture  of 
the  south.      During  this  winter  I   have  seen  bundles  of  norlhem  hay 

hZI.d'°J'  '''"'';  °i  ""^  "^*S'''^°^'  '"^""^  had  paid  for  cardage  ma„T 
hundred  miles  round  the  capes  of  Florida,  through  the  <.ulf  of  Mexico 

Thisfr.  T^;''^  '""'^^  (ly  "^^  ^°"^«  °f  "'^  "^«0  into  the  Sr. 
ihis  is  a  ste«£t«^  re-proach  to  the  agriculture  of  the  south. 

/.Mcerae.— This  is  found   to  grow  well  here.    Sow  it  in  drills   in  the 

*ar ly  part  of  the  m,  24  to  27  inches  apart :  it  flourishes,  yields  four  to  five 

bu  hef,'nf  .n'  T'^^  °^  "^'^^'''  ^"'''  °°  ^°"  "'hieh  would  bring  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  grows  one  foot  and  a  half  high.     Thii  season 

lo  knel  hi^h'  °The  r'!'  °\  f  r^^*""^  ^°'''"^'  ^-"^  "-  'hen  fromS 
to  Knee  high.  The  most  of  it  has  been  cut  twice  over,  since  the  first  cut. 
1  ng  to  this  day.  May  13.  Cattle  and  horses  eat  it  greed  ly.  A  cow  fed  on 
It  chiefly  ,s  yielding  at  this  time  between  five  and  six  gallons  of  mflk 
fi^  /ni  7"?'  "'  5'«t. 'here  is  no  grass  in  the  woods  or  on  tbfe  common^uf- 
~"  tI  "^"^  'i"^  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  the  cattle  in  "the 
good  hay  '"       °°     ^^  '"'■°™  "'  '^"'  "^^"^  "°  "^""ht  it  will  make 

Gmnea.g-ra«s.— The  root  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cane  or  reed  and  i, 
perennial.  The  stem  and  blade  are  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  St  On 
rich  soil  uis  very  luxuriant,  yielding  many  cuttings  inThe  cour  e  of  the 
year.  It  is  good  for  soihng  ;  horses  and  cattle  eat  it  readily,  and  if  cut 
when  in  flower,  it  makes  a  hay  most  abundantly,  of  whilh  cattle  fe^ 
greedily  in  winter.  Horses  do  not  seem  to  like  the  hay.  It  is  mo sfread^ 
Uy  propagated  by  the  root.  A  small  root,  two  inches  long,  with  one  or 
more  joints  to  it,  will  vegetate ;  and,  if  the  ground  is  made  \IZZ  pbugh- 
ing  once  or  twice  during  the  season  after  planting,  roots  placed  in  chefks 
of  four  feet  will  take  cm/p^.^e  fossessionof  the^loil  the  first  lllonlo 

tn^  ff  "f^'  'P""°."  ^'"  ''^"  "P  ^^«"'y  °^«  'he  soil,  eve-fywhere  h'c^s 
root  after  them  with  great  eagerness;  and  as  the  tendency  of  this  plants 
to  fit  the  ground  with  roots  in  so  thick  a  mat  that  the  grass  does  not  grow 
tall  in  consequence,  the  idea  suggests  itself  of  pasturing^attle  on  tWs  S 
he  w1nfe?^Th'^  '"""^'■;  f^  S'^'"^  ''"'  ^°g'  'h«  benefit  of  the  roofs  fa 
wiuZw  J^^'^ff ""'  ^"^''"^  ".!  '^^  ''"^"«^'  fihre  left  in  the  ground 
l3.^1^^\  •. wf  ^^f  ^'■'*'  P'^'  '"  «  S'^"^''  '•  hut  if  land  is  to  ^  used 
for  stock,  It  will  take  and  maintain  entire  possession,  to  the  exclusion  of  an»^ 
competitor  which  we  have  in  middle  Alabama.  exclusion  ot  anr 

,-n  ?in!,f.  f"^  heTds.grass.~-\  have  now  a  beautiful  lot  of  these  grasses 
flow^  M  "if  °K  ^'^^  '"".^  '  '^^  ^''°'"  ^hout  knee  high,  and  the  clover  in 
fow  nJno  i-^'"'=''«1"?  "^T^  neighbors,  cut  the  wood  from  a  piece  of 
Iow,p)pe.clay,crawfeh  land,  last  winter;  and  when  the  brush,  &c  ,  lying 
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on  the  ground,  had  become  sufficiently  dry,  he  set  fire  to  it  and  burnt  it  all 
off;  thus  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  ashes.  He  then  sowed  herds-grass 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  without  plough,  harrow,  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  now  has  a  most  rich  and  beautiful  crop  of  this  grass  growing. 
If  desired,  your  readers  may  obtain  further  particulars  of  this  crop. 

Leersia  Orizoides,  (rice  grass.) — This  plant  so  much  resembles  ric£,  that 
only  a  practised  eye  can  distinguish  it.  The  negroes  on  the  rice  plan- 
tations in  Carolina  call  it  ^'  the  rice^s  cousin.'^  It  will  grow  wherever  rice 
will — in  the  water^  or  in  any  damp  situation.  It  is  found  wild  in  all  the 
southern  country;  grows  tall,  seeds  in  a  panicle,  not  unlike  a  head  of  oats^, 
and  will  yield  two  crops  a  year  of  choice  hay.     Roots  perennial. 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  May  13,  1845. 


B.  M. 


From  th^  Mark  Lane  Express, 


GURNEYISM. 


This  term,  of  whose  meaning  perhaps  ninetvien-twentieths  of  our  reader© 
are  utterly  ignorant,  is  applied  to  a  new  and  particular  kind  of  manuring,, 
"which  has  been  employed  with  signal  success  by  Mr.  Gurney,  a  farmer  in 
East  Cornwall.     The  operation  consists  in  covering  grass  land  with  long 
stra  v7,  coarse  hay,  or  other  fibrous  matter,  about  twenty  pounds  to  the  fall  j. 
allowing  this  covering  to  lie  till  the  grass  springs  through  it  (which  it  does 
with  astonishing  rapidity)  to  the  desired  length,  and  then  raking  it  off  to* 
allow  the  pestial  to  reach  the  pasture.     The  covering  is  then  applied  ta 
another  portion  of  the  field  ;  the  operation  of  removal  and  covering  being 
repeated  so  long  as  the  straw  or  hay  remains  sufficiently  entire  to  admit 
of  convenient  application.     The  merits  of  the  system,  which  is  yet  in  its. 
infancy,  was  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Gurney  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  East  Corn- 
wall Experimental  Club:    "About  seven   weeks  since,  he   had  covered 
half  a  field  of  grass  of  three  "acres  in  this  manner,  and  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  examined,  the  increase  had  been  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
5,000  pounds  per  acre  over  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  field.     At  that  time 
the  straw  was  raked  ofi"  and  laid  in  rows  twelve  feet  apart  on  the  field,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  sheep  were  put  on  the  grass,  with  a  view  to  eat  it 
down  as  quickly  as  possible.     After  they  had  been  there  about  a  week  they 
were  succeeded  by  twenty-six  bullocks,  to  eat  off  the  long  grass  remainingj. 
and  which  the  sheep  had  left.     The  field  was  thus  grazed  as  bare  as  possible. 
The  same  straw  was  now  again  thrown  over  the  same  portion  of  the  field 
from  which  it  had  been  raked;  and,  on  inspection  that  morning,  he  had 
found  the  action  going  on  as  powerfully  as  on  the  former  occasion.     He 
thought  the  sheep,  on  first  raking  off  the  straw,  were  not  so  fond  of  the 
grass  as  they  were  of  that  uncovered ;  but  after  twenty-four  hours'  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  air,  he  thought  they  rather  preferred  it.    He  had  forty 
acres  now  under  the  operation,  and  in  coHsequence  of  it  he  had  grass  when 
his  neighbors  had  none."     Fibrous  covering,  or  Gurneyism,  as  thus  de- 
scribed,  is  certainly  a  cheap  and  convenient  mode  of  manuring;  ail  that  is 
wanted  is  only  further  experiment  to  test  its  general  applicability. 
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From  ilie  Cultivator. 
CUTTING  AND  CURING  HAY. 

From  our  notes  of  the  discussion  on  "  the  proper  stage  for  cutting  grasses, 
and  the  best  modes  of  making  hay,"  at  the  seventh  agricultural  meeting  in 
this  city,"  we  give  the  following  : 

Mr.  Bement  said  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  timothy 
grass  quite  late.  It  was  easier  cured  after  it  got  pretty  ripe.  But  he  found, 
in  using  hay  thus  cut,  that  it  wanted  substance,  and  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  best  time  for  cutting  was  while  the  grass  was  in  blossom.  In  making 
clover  hay,  he  had  adopted  Judge  Buel's  plan.  He  thought  it  best  not 
to  expose  it  much  to  the  sun.  His  practice  was  to  cut  in  the  morning,  let 
it  lay  till  noon,  and  then  cock  it,  and  let  it  sweat  for  two  or  three  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  weather.  On  putting  the  hay  in  the  barn,  he 
had  used  about  four  quarts  of  salt  to  the  ton.  Hay  thus  managed  came 
out  in  the  spring  very  bright  and  sweet.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  curing 
clover  hay,  the  best  parts  are  wasted. 

Mr.  Hov/ard  was  aware  that  there  were  different  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
stage  for  cutting  grass ;  but  he  thought  the  observance  of  certain  prin- 
ciples might  afford  a  guide  in  the  case.  For  example,  the  stems  of  grasses 
were  filled,  just  before  the  formation  of  the  seed,  with  a  starchy  or  saccha- 
rine substance.  Iq  perfecting  the  seed,  the  stems  were  exhausted  of  this 
substance,  it  being  consumed  in  forming  seed.  Now,  if  the  herbage  is  the 
object,  the  plant  should  be  cut  before  the  nutriment  has  passed  from  the 
stems.  If  seed  is  the  object,  the  plant  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  attain 
a  good  degree  of  maturity.  Hay  made  from  ripe  grass  may  "  go  further,"  or 
"  spend  better,"  as  the  argument  is  ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  this  may  be  true, 
for  animals  are  less  inclined  to  eat  it ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  it  is  more 
nutritive.  He  spoke  of  the  different  modes  of  curing  hay,  with  nearly  all 
which  he  said  he  had  been  acquainted.  Clover  hay  was  altogether  better 
when  cared  in  cock  than  by  any  other  mode  he  knew  practised.  All  hay 
was  better  for  undergoing,  to  some  extent,  a  sweating  in  the  cock.  Coarse 
timothy  was  thus  rendered  much  softer,  and  was  less  strawy  and  stiff,  and 
every  description  of  hay  was  less  likely  to  be  ^''  mow-burned." 

Mr.  Betts  was  not  in  favor  of  mowing  a  great  deal  of  grass  while  the  dew 
is  on.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  spreading  the  swaths  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  dry,  and  he  always  had  it  well  cocked  up  before  night.  The  next 
day,  if  the  weather  was  good,  he  opened  it  again  :  if  it  did  not  dry  enough, 
he  put  it  together  again  ;  but  his  object  was  to  get  it  so  that  it  would  do  to 
put  it  in  the  barn.  He  was  in  favor  of  using  a  little  salt  with  it.  He  had 
sometimes  found  his  hay  heat  too  much  in  the  mow.  From  being  hurried, 
he  had  occasionally  put  a  load  in  the  barn  tpo  green.  To  stop  the  heat 
and  fermentation  which  had  ensued  in  such  cases,  he  had  made  holes  in 
the  hay  with  a  crowbar,  and  scattered  in  salt.  In  this  way  he  had  stopped 
the  fermentation,  and  saved  his  hay  in  very  good  order. 

Mr.  Garretson,  of  the  assembly,  from  Dutchess  county,  said  he  generally 
cut  from  150  to  200  tons  of  hay  per  year,  chiefly  timothy  and  red  top. 
He  generally  begun  when  the  grass  was  in  blossom.  His  method  was  to 
cut  in  the  morning,  spread  the  swaths  lightly,  and  in  the  afternoon  put  it  in 
cocks.  The  next  day,  if  the  sun  came  out,  it  was  again  spread,  and,  if 
made  enough,  put  in  the  barn  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  on  it.  About 
three  quarts  of  salt  to  the  ton  was  as  much  as  he  used.     There  was  danger 
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of  using  too  much.  He  had  formerly  used  more  salt,  and  was  satisfied  his 
animals,  particularly  sheep,  had  suffered  by  it.  It  occasioned  scouring, 
and,  by  keeping  their  bowels  out  of  order  for  some  time,  they  died.  He 
usually  got  about  two^tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son, it  would  sometimes  make  enough  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Mack  always  directed  his  men  to  make  hay  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
He  had  often  made  it  and  put  it  in  the  barn  in  one  day,  and  never  had  bet- 
ter hay.  He  was  always  particular  to  secure  it  from  dew  when  it  must  be 
left  over  night.  It  is  said  by  some  who  had  much  practice  in  making  hay 
that  it  is  never  injured  from  its  own  internal  juice,  but  only  from  rain  or 
dew. 

Mr.  Sotham  did  not  like  the  plan  of  salting  hay,  neither  did  he  like  the 
hay  that  was  made  in  one  day.  If  it  could  be  so  made  that  it  would  take 
no  hurt  in  one  day,  it  must  have  been  too  dry  for  good  hay  before  it  was 
cut,  or  else  very  light  burden.  He  would  as  soon  have  good  bright  straw 
for  cows  or  sheep  as  timothy  hay  after  it  had  gone  to  seed.  He  cuts  clover 
when  a  part  of  it  is  in  blossom  and  part  in  the  head  :  cuts  all  his  grass  ear- 
ly. It  takes  longer  to  make  hay  cut  thus  early  ;  but  for  cows,  and  sheep 
especially,  it  was  a  great  deal  better.  The  objection  to  salting  hay  was,  that 
animals  were  forced  to  eat  salt,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  and  it  made 
sheep  scour.  His  hay  came  out  of  the  barn  of  a  bright  green  color,  and 
his  stock  would  fatten  on  it.  There  was  another  great  advantage  in  cut- 
ting  early  :  the  roots  retained  their  life  and  strength  better,  and  the  after 
feed  and  future  crops  were  much  more  abundant.  He  did  not  like  timothy 
for  hay ;  he  never  saw  it  in  England  :  the  farmers  there  thought  it  was  too 
coarse  and  wiry  for  stock.  Rye-grass  made  good  hay  ;  would  yield  in 
England  two  tons  per  acre.  Pacey's  was  the  best  variety;  red  top  made 
good  hay.  He  had  tried  sainfoin  ;  it  did  not  come  up  well ;  there  was  al- 
ways a  difficulty  about  it  in  this  respect,  because  the  seed  was  good  only  a 
short  time ;  it  could  hardly  be  brought  across  the  ocean  and  vegetate.  If 
we  could  get  it  here,  it  would  be  very  valuable,  especially  for  dry  lands. 
As  to  pasturing  mowing  lands,  sonn^  land  would  not  bear  it,  particularly  if 
wet ;  but  he  fed  his  dry  lands  very  close,  in  the  fall,  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  experienced  no  damage  from  it. 

Judge  Cheever  said  he  would  cut  his  clover  in  blossom — not  sooner.  He 
would  let  it  take  the  sun  one  day,  but  not  enough  to  have  the  leaf  break 
off,  then  put  it  in  small  cocks  and  cure  it,  until,  by  a  few  hours'  drying,  by 
turning  over  and  breaking  the  cocks,  the  fluids  would  be  so  far  out  of  it  that 
it  may  be  housed  without  hurting.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  cure 
it  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  larger  or  smaller 
growth  of  the  crop.     Upon  this  the  farmer  must  exercise  his  judgment. 

He  would  not  cut  timothy  until  it  had  passed  out  of  the  blossom.  Pro- 
lessor  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  says  that  64  parts  of  clover  hay, 
cut  in  blossom,  produced  10  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  and  the  same  taken 
in  seed  ;  timothy  10  parts  in  blossom  and  23  in  seed.  This,  in  the  timo- 
thy, is  probably  too  much  ;  but  that  the  nutritive  matter  in  timothy  im- 
proved after  the  fall  of  the  blossom  he  had  no  doubt.  Red  top  comes  to 
maturity  later,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  difference  whether  cut 
in  blossom  or  soon  after.  He  believed  tiniithy  cut  in  blossom  would,  pound 
for  pound,  produce  more  milk  when  fei  to  cows  or  sheep  than  it  would  cut 
afterwards  ;  but  for  horses  and  other  stock,  he  thought  it  more  nutritious  to 
stand  a  little  longer.    It  certainly  improved  in  weight. 
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He  preferred  mowing  his  hay,  as  far  as  he  could,  when  free  from  dews 
©r  water.  He  let  the  swaths  take  the  sun  a  few  hours,  until  the  top  got  a 
little  wilted  or  seared,  before  turning.  It  thus  held  up  the  greener  parts 
when  turned  over  and  spread,  and  permitted  the  air  to  circulate  under  it. 
It  also  gave  the  ground  between  the  swaths  time  to  dry,  which  was  impor- 
tant in  hastening  the  curing.  In  this  way,  he  avoided  the  necessity  of 
turning  the  hay  after  being  spread,  which  was  one  of  the  most  tedious  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  hay  had  to  be  passed,  and  of  course  the  moaft  ex- 
pensive. He  never  permitted  his  hay  to  take  a  dew  when  it  had  sun 
enough  to  wilt  it  considerably,  if  he  could  help  it.  The  dew  discolored  it, 
and  he  had  never  baen  able  to  restore  the  fine  fresh  color  afterwards.  He 
preferred  letting  his  hay  stand  over  night  in  the  cock.  He  could  then  bet- 
ter tell  of  its  fitness  to  be  housed.  It  is  very  easy  to  break  up  the  cocks 
and  give  it  more  sun  if  necessary,  and  the  slight  fermentation  or  sweating 
in  the  cock,  which  is  checked  and  dried  off  in  caning,  is  a  great  preventive 
against  heating  in  the  mow.  Hay  heated  in  the  mow  is  sure  te  be  discol- 
ored. Some  people  insist  that  it  is  not  injured  for  feeding,  especially  to 
cattle.  It  may  be  so.  I  ktiow  that  flour,  corn,  or  oats,  which  have  been 
heated  until  they  are  musty,  are  thought  not  so  good.  I  do  not  know  why 
hay  should  be. 

On  the  approach  of  rain,  I  always  put  all  the  hay  that  has  had  any  sun 
of  consequence  into  the  cock.  If  the  storm  is  a  long  one,  it  may  turn  yel- 
low, so  that  it  cannot  be  restored,  but  it  will  retain  most  of  its  nutritive 
matter  and  its  weight ;  whereas,  if  left  spread  out  to  take  the  rain,  it  loses 
both,  and  is  much  worse  discolored.  I  never  use  salt  upon  my  hay  but  up- 
on compulsion.  When  the  weather  is  good,  I  dry  my  hay  sufficiently  to 
keep,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  I  house  it ;  but  sooner  than  leave  it  out  to  take 
a  storm,  even  in  the  cock,  I  would  put  it  in  a  little  short  dried,  and  apply 
salt  to  save  it,  as  I  would  sooner  have  it  salted  than  musty. 

Dr.  Lee  thought  it  the  best  way  to  mow  grass  after  the  dew  was  off; 
spread  it,  dry  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  rake  it  into  winrow.  If  it  was 
dried  enough — and  it  would  frequently  be  so — he  would  load  it  from  the 
winrow,  and  save  the  labor  of  cocking  it  up. 
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Kind  of  plant  experimented  on. 

LoKwm  perenne,  (perennial  rye-grass) 

Italicum,  (Italian  rye-grass  - 
Dactyhis  glomerata,  (cock's-foot,  or  orchard) 
Festuca  elatior,  (larger  fescue) 

pratensis,  (meadow  do) 

heterophyllas,  (various  leaved  do)     - 

dinuscxila,  (hard  do) 
Jllopecurus  pratensis,  (meadow  fox-tail) 
Phleum  pratense,  (timothy)  - 
Poa  nemoralis,  (wood  meadow  grass) 
Plantago  lanceolata,  (rib  grass  or  plantain  do) 
THfoliwn  pratense,  fred  clover) 
repens,  (white  clover) 
Medicago  hipulina,  (yellow  clover)  - 
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•V  The  above  table,  showing  the  results  of  an  experiment  given  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  best  depth  for  burying 
the  different  kinds  of  grass  seed,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  valuable 
to  our  farmers.  It  was  performed  as  follows :  Two  boxes,  each  one  foot 
wide,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  long,  were  filled  with  soil — No.  1,  to  within 
■a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  ;  No.  2,  to  the  top  on  one  side,  regularly 
sloping  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  on  the  other  side.  Both  boxes 
were  then  divided  across  by  slips  of  wood  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  broad, 
•^  as  to  leave  fourteen  spaces,  one  foot  long,  in  each  box.  Fig.  16  will 
„.^    g  show  these  divisions — box  No.  2  being  filled  to  the 

'^A  top  on  the  side  A,  and  three  inches  from  the  top  on 


the  side  B.  The  same  weight  of  seed  was  sown  in 
each  box,  the  slips  of  wood  were  removed,  and  the 
boxes  filled  to  the  top  with  soil.  The  seed  in  box 
^  No.  1  would  thus  be  all  buried  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

-ideep  ;  and  in  No.  2,  from  no  depth  to  three  inches.  They  were  placed  in 
-a  green -house,  for  the  first  ten  days,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  heavy  rains, 
which  would  have  crusted  the  surface.  This  may  have  caused  the  seeds 
to  spring  from  a  greater  depth  than  under  other  circumstances. 

The  quantities  of  each  sown,  (except  timothy,  which  was  about  double 
the  rest,)  were  such  as  would  have  produced  about  the  same  number  of 
plants  to  an  equal  surface;  but  the  experiment  being  performed  in  summer, 
.'(August  1,)  the  different  kinds  had  variously  diminished  in  vegetative  pow- 
ders. This  diminution  with  clover  is  such  that  the  experimenter,  S.  D.  Stir- 
viing,  remarks,  that  cloverseed  "  kept  over  one  summer  would  be  dear  at 
half  price." 

The  whole  furnishes  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  loss  sustained  in  all 
'Cases  by  harrowing  grass  seed  deeply  into  the  ground.  This  is  especially 
'the  case  with  very  small  seeds,  as  timothy  and  wood  grass — none  of  the 
Matter  vegetating  an  inch  beneath  the  surface,  though  this  remark  would 
more  strongly  apply  to  a  heavy  than  to  a  light  soil. 

The  writer  also  makes  the  excellent  recommendation  to  '•  all  who  would 
^voict  disappointment,  to  prove  all  their  grass,  clover,  and  turnip  seeds  be- 
fore sowing,  by  sowing  a  small  weight  in  a  pot,  and  placing  it  in  a  warm 
situation,  and  counting  the  plants  which  come  up" — by  which  they  will 
often  find  that  30  pounds  in  some  cases  will  be  cheaper  than  20  pounds  in 
others. 

The  scientific  names  of  the  plants  are  s^iven  to  prevent  mistake  where 
•different  common  names  are  known  in  different  districts,  and  which  have 
enabled  us  to  add  or  substitute  some  common  names  in  place  of  those  which 
•are  nearly  unknown  to  our  farmers. —  Cultivator. 
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SOWING  OF  GRASS  SEEDS. 

The  fifth  monthly  meeting  of  the  "  Stirling  Agricultural  Improvement 
C5lub"  look  place  on  the  14th  of  April,  1843,  when,  after  some  preliminary 
business,  the  following  paper,  on  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  was  read  by 
Mr.  David  Drummond,  of  the  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and  58 
Dawson  street,  Dublin.  A  lively  and  interesting  discussion  took  place. 
'The  members  then  resolved  : 
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1st.  ''  That  the  land  should  be  well  pulverized  and  rolled,  immediately 
prior  to  sowing  the  grass  seeds  ;  the  seeds  should  then  be  carefully  sown,, 
and  covered  in  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  again  rolled." 

2d.  "  That  the  quantities  and  varieties  specified  in  the  essay  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  club,  well  adapted  to  the  generality  of  soils." 

On  the  solving  of  grass  seeds. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  cultivation  where  so  much  of  what  may 
be  called  random  practice  has  existed,  or  where  the  execution  of  the  worlc 
on  correct  principles  will  tell  with  more  effect,  than  in  the  sowing  of  grass 
seeds.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said  ;  in  a  compre- 
hensive view,  however,  the  following  remarks  will,  we  conceive,  embrace 
the  most  essential  points. 

I. — Preparing  the  ground  to  he  sown. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  land  should  be  in  good  condition, , 
well  worked,  and  free  of  weeds,  which  it  generally  is  after  green  crop- 
or  summer  fallow  ;  the  usual  way  is  to  sow  the  seeds  immediately  before 
the  last  turn  of  the  harrows,  when  grain  has  been  sown,  though  some- 
times a  little  additional  harrowing  is  given,  by  way  of  insuring  a  better 
braird.  I  have  known  no  less  than  three  turns  of  the  common  harrow 
having  been  given  to  timothy  seed :  the  consequence  was  that  scarcely  a 
plant  ever  appeared.  Instead  of  all  this  I  would  say,  roll  well,  if  the 
weather  admits  of  it ;  and  even  previous  to  sowing,  this  operation  is  to  be 
recommended  ;  for  the  benefit  arising  from  firming  of  the  surface  will  of 
itself  more  than  repay  the  trouble;  besides,  by  thus  making  an  evenly  bed 
for  the  seed,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  more  regular  covering,  and  the  seeds 
will  come  up  flush^  or  together — a  point  not  to  be  overlooked,  if  we  would 
secure  the  greatest  number  of  plants. 

II. —  The  kinds  of  grasses  to  he  sown^  and  quantity  of  seed  per  acre. 

The  kinds  must  depend  on  the  object  in  view  at  the  time.  If  hay,  and 
one  or  more  years'  pasture  in  the  alternate  husbandry  be  intended,  those 
kinds  which  yield  the  greatest  bulk  of  produce  and  come  soonest  to  perfec- 
tion are  to  be  preferred,  as  rye-grass,  timothy,  cocksfoot,  and  the  clovers; 
If  permanent  pasture,  those  are  to  be  added  which  further  insure  the  ad- 
yantage  of  an  early  and  close  sward,  and  a  succession  of  fresh  herbage 
throughout  the  year,  as  meadow  foxtail,  several  of  the  fescues,  meadow 
grass,  &c.  The  whole  family  of  the  graminiae  being  what  may  be  called 
gregarious  in  their  habits — thriving  better  in  company  than  alone — a  variety 
of  species  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  produce.  All  land  has 
a  tendency  to  re  produce  those  plants  which  are  indigenous  to  it ;  so  that  after 
a  series  of  years,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  care  which  has  been  be> 
stowed  upon  its  cultivation,  the  indigenous  plants  will  ultimately  supersede 
those  which  have  been  artificililly  s®wn  ;  but  if  we  can  at  once  produce  the 
varieties  naturally  suited  to  the  soil,  especially  those  preferred  by  animals^, 
by  filling  the  ground  with  a  proper  proportion  of  their  seeds,  a  point  will  be 
gained  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pasture  land,  without  having 
to  wait  nature's  time. 

Although,  in  Great  Britain,  we  possess  about  500  graminiae,  we  only  culti* 
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vate  Sihouifivej  and  in  some  parts  only  one  species — namely,  rye-grass.  Lin- 
naeus remarks,  that,  out  of  about  900  plants,  the  cow  eats  286  ;  the  goat  458  ; 
the  sheep  417  ;  the  horse  278  ;  the  hog  107  ;  the  cow  reluses  184  of  them  ; 
the  goat  92 ;  the  sheep  102  ;  the  horse  207,  and  the  hog  190 ;  and  he  fur- 
ther remarks,  that  those  rejected  by  some  are  highly  relished  by  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  why  should  the  farmer  prefer  only  white  clover 
and  rye-grass  for  pasture,  in  enclosed  fields,  into  which  the  live  stock  are 
placed,  and  compelled  to  eat  these  crops  alone,  when,  by  a  little  care  and 
attention,  other  varieties  may  be  sown,  tending  to  preserve  the  animals  in  a 
more  healthy  state,  and  producing  a  more  valuable  supply  for  milking  and 
feeding  ? 

In  proof  of  the  theory  that  many  of  the  natural  grasses  are  preferred  by 
sheep  and  cattle  to  rye-grass  and  clover,  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Glenbervie,  Stirling- 
shire, made  an  experiment  by  dividiiag  a  field  into  ridges,  and  sowing  every 
alternate  pair  with  different  kinds  of  seeds.  The  following  spring,  sheep 
were  enclosed  in  the  field,  and^allowed  to  roam  at  large.  After  having  the 
liberty  of  all  the  varieties  for  months,  the  rye-grass  was  found  almost  wholly 
untouched,  while  the  timothy  and  some  other  sorts  were  cropped  to  the 
root;  thus  proving,  to  a  demonstration,  the  error  of  cultivating  rye  grass 
only,  especially  for  sheep  pasture.  Timothy  hay  is  eaten  greedily  by  horses^ 
being  sweeter  and  more  nourishing  than  rye-grass.  The  crop  is  also  very 
abundant,  four  tons  per  statute  acre  having  been  produced  at  Glenbervie. 

The  quantity  of  seed  should  be  reg^ulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  following  selection,  suggested  by 
experience,  exhibits  the  varieties  and  proportions  most  suited  for  permanent 
pasture,  per  statute  acre,  sown  with  a  crop  on  medium  soil  : 

Perennial  rye-grass    -----  18  lbs.,  or -|  biisheL 

Timothy        -            -            -            -             -            -  3  " 

(iJ)  Meadow  fescue  -            -            -            -            -  4  " 

(L)  Hard  fescue          -             -             -             -             -  4  " 

(H)  Meadow  foxtail    -             -             -             -             -  2  " 

(L)  Cocksfoot             -            -             -            -            -  3  " 

White  clover              -            -            -            -            -  5  " 

Red  perennial  clover  -            -            -            -            -  3  " 

Milfoil 1  " 

When  sown  without  a  crop,  add  about  a  fourth. 

For  light  soil,  take  one  lb.  ofi"  those  marked  (H,)  and  add  to  those  mark- 
ed (L.) 

For  heavy  soil,  the  contrary. 

Italian  rye-grass  may  occasionally  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  pereoiiia? 
rye-grass ;  it  does  well  in  peaty  soils. 

For  alternate  husbandry,  viz :  one  year's  hay,  and  one  or  two  years'  pas- 
ture, per  statute  acre — 

Perennial  ryegrass  -  -  -  -  -  18  lbs.,  or  f  bushel. 

Timothy       -  -  -  -  -  -     3    « 

Ked  clover     -  -  -  -  -  .     5    «' 

White  clover  -  -  -  -  -     3    " 

Yellow  clover  -  -  -  -  -     1    " 

If  for  one  yearns  hay  ofely,  use  IJ  bushel  annual  ryegrass  ;  add  2  lbs.  i& 
the  red  clover,  and  deduct  2  lbs.  from  the  white ;  and  the  contrary  for  two 
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years'  pasture.    A  Scotch  acre  requires  one  fourth  part  more,  and  an  Irish. 
acre  fully  a  half,  or  a  half  and  an  eighth-part  more  thaa  a  statute  acre. 

III. — Sowing, 

The  regular  distribution  of  the  seed  is  of  great  importance  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  machine,  which  can  also  be  used  in  windy 
weather.  Sowing  a  variety  in  mixture  with  the  hand  requires  considera- 
ble dexterity ;  and,  indeed,  the  work  can  scarcely  be  done  in  that  way  cor- 
rectly. Sowing  the  light  separately  from  the  heavy  seeds  is  considered  a 
good  practice.  It  has  been  recommended  to  sow  first  the  large  and  then 
the  small  seeds,  giving  them  proportionate  degrees  of  covering  ;  but  as  the 
large  will  do  equally  well,  with  that  degree  of  covering  which  will  not  be 
too  deep  for  the  small,  this  appears  unnecessary.  Calm  weather  should  al- 
ways be  selected,  if  possible,  for  sowing  grass  seeds;  and  should  the 
weather  be  wet  at  the  time  of  harrowing  or  rolling,  a  quantity  of  seeds  may 
be  expected  to  be  wasted,  by  adhering  to  the  roller  and  harrows.  The 
i^eriod  of  sowing  must  be  regulated  by  the  seed  time  of  the  crops  with 
which  they  are  sown,  or,  if  without  a  crop,  any  time  from  March  till  Sep- 
tember. 

lY. —  Covering. 

In  horticulture,  it  is  well  known  as  a  general  rule,  that  different  seeds  re- 
quiire  a  scale  or  degree  of  covering  proportionate  to  their  strength  and  size  ; 
yet  in  agriculture  a  practice  exists  till  this  day  much  the  same,  as  if  the 
gardener  were  to  sow  mignionette  in  the  drills  made  for  peas,  or  turnip  in 
the  dibble  hole  intended  for  potatoes ;  for,  by  the  use  of  the  common  sized, 
harrow,  a  great  portion  of  the  grass  seeds  are  as  effectually  buried  as  the 
mignionette  and  turnip  would  be.  The  short-teethed  light  grass  harrow 
is  an  improvement,  but  still  too  coarse.  A  harrow  formed  of  thorn  bushes 
comes  nearer  the  point,  but  is  inconvenient,  and  cannot  at  all  times  be  pro- 
cored  of  the  right  sort.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  having  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  has  supplied  the  desideratum  by  the  invention  of  his  chain- 
web  harrow,  which  gives  the  required  slight  and  equal  covering  in  a  man- 
ner difficult  to  surpass  ;  for,  besides  covering  the  grass  seeds  effectually,  it, 
from  its  nature,  compresses  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
does  the  roller,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  that  state  which  is  so  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  grass.  This  harrow  is  also  valuable  for  drawing  over  wheat 
lands  in  spring,  when  the  surface  has  become  battered  with  rains ;  being 
constructed  on  principles  which  admit  of  sdl  adjustment  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  it  is,  instead  of  teeth,  furnished  with  numerous  little  sharp  discs, 
which,  revolving,  cut  or  mince,  without  tearing  the  plant  or  turning  the 
clod  ;  for  same  reasons,  it  is  also  wefil  adapted  for  harrowing  top-dressing. 

Mr.  Stirling,  of  Glenbervie,  who  has,  in  the  most  practical  way,  been  for 
several  years  proving  the  merits  of  the  different  grasses  and  best  method  of 
cultivation,  suggested  a  trial  of  the  most  useful  of  these  seeds  at  various 
depths,  in  regular  gradation.  The  following  exi^eriment  was  condueted 
vmder  our  own  superintendence  in  the  nursery  grounds  at  Coney  Park : 

Seeds  sown  13th  of  May,  1842,  on  an  open  border  of  light  sandy  soil, 
the  covering  regulated  by  a  frame  standing  3  inches  in  depth  at  a  6,  and 
level  with  the  surface  at  c  d — the  border  4  feet  wide.    The  white  spots 
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sfeow  where  the  seeds  have  brairded,  and  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the 
plants  at  the  different  depths,  thus  proving,  to  a  certainty,  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  ordinary  mode  of  covering  the  seeds. 

a  b 


c    1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9  10  11  12  13  14  15  rf 

No.  1,  perennial  rye-grass  ;  2,  timothy  ;  3,  meadow  fescue ;  4,  red  clover ; 
-5,  white  clover  ;  6,  yellow  clover  ;  7,  rib  grass  ;  8,  meadow  foxtail ;  9,  hard 
fescue  ;  •  10,  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass  ;  11,  cocksfoot ;  12,  crested  dogs- 
tail  ;  13,  wood-meadow  grass  ;  14,  florin  ;  15,  Italian  rye-grass. 

The  perennial  rye-grass  alone  has  grown  at  3  inches  depth,  but  after  pas- 
sing the  middle  or  \\  inch,  the  plants  decrease  more  than  half. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in  September,  on  clay  soil,  when  the  re- 
sults were  found  much  the  same.  The  weather  was  dry  ;  in  wet  weather, 
the  probability  is,  that  they  would  not  have  vegetated  at  so  great  a  depth  as 
in  the  light  soil. 

Immediately  after  sowing,  weather  permitting,  the  roller  should  be  again 
used,  as  nothing  seems  more  clearly  established  than  that  grasses  thrive 
best  on  a  firm  consolidated  surface,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  superior  growth 
■and  appearance  of  head  or  end  ridges,  where,  in  laboring  the  field,  the 
laorses  have  trodden  by  frequent  turnings  ;  hence,  where  the  seeds  are  sown 
with  a  crop  of  grain,  rolling  in  autumn  after  the  crop  is  removed,  and  also 
'the  following  spring,  is  of  essential  benefit ;  and  if  sown  without  a  crop, 
frequent  rollings  during  the  first  and  second  years  will  be  found  to  improve 
the  pasture,  both  in  growth  and  thickness. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  whether  grass  seeds  for  permanent  pasture 
^should  be  sown  with  or  without  a  grain  crop,  I  would  say,  that  where  it  is 
an  object  to  have  a  close  sward  speedily,  or  where,  from  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  apprehensions  may  be  entertained  of  the  grain  lodging  and  injuring 
the  young  grass,  sow  without  a  crop  ;  but  otherwise  there  does  not  appear 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  sacrifice,  though,  in  general,  it  may  be  ad- 
tvisabie  to  sow  the  grain  thinner  than  ordinary. 

\   Stirling,  December^  1843. 
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APPENDIX  No.  8. 


HEMP. 

Louisville,  November  7,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  of  3 1st  ultimo  on  yesterday.  1  cheer- 
fully comply  with  your  request,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  furnish  you  with  statisti- 
cal information  in  relation  to  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  hemp. 

I  know  nothing  as  to  the  culture  of  hemp  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains ;  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  of  no  importance  m 
a  report  of  the  character  you  suggest. 

I  put  down  the  following  in  round  sums  as  the  product  of  the  few  west- 
ern States  where  it  is  chiefly  grown — viz  : 

Kentucky  in  1844*  ...  -  -      22,500  tons. 

Missouri  in  1844  ----..       12,500 
Tennessee  in  1844  -  -  -  -  -         1 500 

Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  in  1844  -  -  -  500 


37,000 


Which  is  thus  consumed  : 

Kentucky,  for  bagging  and  bale  rope          -  -  -  15,000  tons, 

Tennessee,  for  bagging  and  bale  rope        -  -  -  1,500 

Missouri,  for  bagging  and  bale  rope           -  -  -  4,500 

Ohio,  lUinois,  and  Indiana,  for  bugging  and  bale  rope  -  1,000 

Into  bagging  and  bale  rope    -            -  -  -  22,000 

Consumption  of  the  various  towns  on  the  Ohio  river,  for 

cordage,  lines,  twine,  (fee,  say   .            -  -  -  1,500 

Exported  to  the  eastern  cities,  say            -  -  -  5,000 

Exported  to  Europe           -            -            -  -  -  100 

Unsold  in  the  hands  of  farmers    -            -  -  -  '  8,400 


Thus  exhibiting  a  surplus  product  of  -  -      37,000 

The  experiments  made  of  sending  hemp  to  Europe  did  not  succeed — 
netting  the  shippers  but  about  $40  per  ton.  This  is  caused,  in  part,  by 
the  heavy  expenses  consequent  upon  the  shipment  and  sale  ;  but  mainly 
because  it  comes  into  competition  with  Riga  Rein  hemp,  which  can  be  af- 
forded in  England  at  $140  to  $150  per  ton  of  our  currency,  because 
England  levies  only  a  nominal  duty  of  five  shillings  per  ton  on  it.  This 
hemp  is  worth  intrmsically  $60  to  $70  per  ton  more  than  Kentucky  or 
Missouri  dew-rotted  hemp,  for  cordage,  &c.,  which  reduces  the  market  value 
of  the  latter  there  far  below  what  it  is  worth  in  the  United  Stales. 

Yery  many  farmers  have  made  the  experiment  of  water-rotting ;  but  ow- 
ing to  bad  success  in  watering,  and  worse  success  in   selhng,  they  have 

♦  Believed  to  be  for  1845. 
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nearly  abandoned  it.  None  of  those  who  grow  hemp  largely  will  water- 
rot  ;  it  is  only  those  who  have  not  slaves,  and  who  grow  but  a  few  acres, 
who  will  water-rot. 

That  sent  to   the  eastern  cities  is   used  chiefly   in  the   manufacture  of 
cordage,  lines,  twine,  (fee. 

Kentucky  manufactures  of  bagging,  per  annum  -  -     12,000,000  yds. 

Tennessee  manufactures  of  bagging,  per  annum  -       1,000,000 

Missouri  manufactures  of  bagging,  per  annum    -  -       2,000,000 

Ohio  and  Illinois  manufacture  of  bagging,  per  annum     -       1,000,000 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Louisiana  manufacture  of 

bagging,  per  annum   -----         500,000 

16,500,000 

Kentucky  manufactures  of  bale  rope, per  annum  -  12,000,000  lbs. 

Tennessee  do  do  do        -  -  1,500,000 

Missouri  do  do  do        -  -  5,000,000 

At  the  east  do  do  do        -  -  5,000,000 


23,500,000 


This  amount  of  bagging  and  bale  rope  is  sufficient  to  cover  about 
2,600,000  bales  of  cotton. 

The  price  of  hemp,  bagging,  and  bale  rope  has  declined  almost  in  the  ratio 
■of  their  increased  production  :  thus,  in  1835,  with  a  crop  of  7,000  to  8,000 
tons  in  all  the  western  States,  it  was  $10  to  $12  per  cwt.,  bagging  35  cents 
per  yard,  and  rope  12  to  13  cents  per  pound.  In  1840,  the  product  had  in- 
creased 50  per  cent.,  when  the  prices  were — hemp  $9  per  cwt.,  bagging  25 
cents  per  yard,  and  rope  10  cents  per  pound.  Since  then,  under  the  stim- 
ulating influence  of  the  tarifi"  of  1842,  the  products  are  four  or  five  times 
the  amount  that  they  were  in  1835,  and  the  prices  now  are  $3  per  cwt. 
for  hemp,  8  to  9  cents  per  yard  for  bagging,  and  3  to  4  cents  per  pound  for 
bale  rope.  These  prices  do  not  remunerate  grower  or  manufacturer  ;  and, 
were  either  compelled  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  employed, 
it  would  be  ruinous. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  before  stated  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  hemp 
unsold  in  the  hands  of  farmers  of  8,400  tons ;  besides  this,  there  is  a  vast 
•quantity  of  unsettled  land  in  the  western  country,  suitable  for  hemp  grow- 
ing, which  is  fast  filling  up  with  a  hemp-growing  population.  At  present 
we  consume  more  than  half  of  the  hemp  that  is  grown,  in  the  manufacture 
of  bagging  and  bale  rope ;  which  cannot  be  increased,  unless  by  increase 
of  the  cotton  crop,  the  very  low  price  of  which  would  indicate  that  it  can- 
not and  will  not  be  increased.  The  whole  amount  of  the  crop  of  hemp 
of  the  western  States,  that  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage^ 
lines,  &c.,  is  about  6,000  tons.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  present  and 
annually  increasing  surplus ?  Europe,  we  see,  will  not  buy  of  us  at  re- 
munerating prices. 

If  the  growers  would  water -rot,  and  our  naval  and  commercial  marine 
be  supplied  wholly  with  it,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  eflected  ?  But  in  one  way  :  government  must  set  the  example  in  its  use, 
and  should  not  only  establish  agencies  in  the  west  for  its  purchase  in  the 
Taw  state,  but  should  establish  factories  to  make  the  cordage — say  one  in 
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this  place  and  one  in  St.  Louis  ;  these  two  points,  by  direct  water  comma- 
nication,  would  be  easily  accessible  to  all  the  hemp-growing  region.  Here 
all  the  tow  could  readily  be  sold  to  bagging  and  rope  manofacturers ;  for 
such  is  the  improvement  in  machinery,  that  tow  can  now  be  more  cheaply 
manufactured  into  bagging  than  best  hemp  could  be  five  years  ago.  A 
majority  of  the  farmers  would  water  rot  portions  of  their  crop,  if  they  had 
a  market  at  home  for  it,  where  they  could  be  assured  of  obtaining  $120  per 
ton  ;  which,  you  are  aware,  is  $60  to  $80  per  ton  less  than  is  paid  for  Rus- 
sian hemp.  The  cordage  can  be  manufactured  here  as  cheap  as  at  the 
east,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  any  port  of  the  United  States  would 
not  exceed  $20  per  ton  ;  but  the  farmers  will  not  water-rot  so  long  as  nine- 
ty-nine hundreths  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the  modus  operandi ;  nor  while 
the  market  is  so  distant  from  them  as  Boston,  &c.,  and  while  the  inspection 
is  uncertain,  and  returns  more  uncertain. 

Your  letter  did  not  invite  the  last  paragraph  ;  but  1  hope  you  will  not 
consider  it  obtrusive,  and  also  superflueus,  inasmuch  as  your  position 
brings  you  in  contact  with  every  matter  or  thing  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  artisan  and  agriculturist. 

If  what  I  have  written  should  be  of  any  service  to  you,  as  a  small  mite, 
in  making  such  a  report  as  will  develop  the  resources  of  this  great  country, 
and  be  the  means  of  enlightening  our  law-makers  and  pointing  them  to  some 
interests  which  need  encouragement,  1  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  the 
few  minutes  I  have  expended. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  S.  FORMAN. 

Edmund  Burke,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Patents^  Washington^  D.  C. 

P.  S. — It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  that  1  have  been  a  grower  and  mana- 
faeturer  of  hemp  for  fifteen  years. 


USEFUL  METHOD  OF  ROTTING  FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

[Translated  from  the  Polytechnic  Archiv,  Berlin,  1841,  by  E.  Goodiich  Smith.] 

Dr.  Scheidtweiler,  professor  of  Botany  in  Brussels,  has  introduced  the 
following  mode  of  rotting,  which  is  much  recommended :  A  wooden  box, 
six  feet  long,  broad,  and  high,  and  therefore  containing  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  cubic  feet,  has  over  its  bottom  a  second  floor,  five  to  six  inches 
above  the  lower  one ;  this  upper  one  is  perforated  with  holes ;  a  hole  is 
also  made  in  one  side  of  the  box  close  above  the  lower  bottom,  which  is 
stopped  up  with  a  bung,  in  order  to  let  off  the  water  which  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  rotting.  Upon  the  upper  perforated  floor  let  there 
be  a  layer  of  straw  three  to  four  inches  thick  ;  on  the  stra^w  the  flax  or 
hemp  is  to  be  spread  as  uniformly  and  closely  as  possible,  to  fill  as  much 
as  three-fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  box. 

"When  the  flax  has  been  spread,  then  place  again  a  layer  of  straw  of  the 
same  thickness  as  the  former,  (three  to  four  inches.)  Now  let  the  box  be 
filled  with  river,  or,  what  is  better,  rain-water,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a 
top,  hkewise  perforated  with  holes. 
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According  to  the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  flax, 
allow  it  to  soak  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty  eight  hours ;  then  open  the 
bung  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  draw  off  the  water,  and  let  the  flax  be  trod-. 
den  down  close  together  with  the  feet. 

When  thus  trodden  down  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw,  the  flax, 
according  to  the  degree  of  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  will  more  or  less 
soon  become  rotted  ;  and,  in  this  method  of  rotting,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance so  to  conduct  the  rotting  that  the  interior  heat  shall  never  rise 
above  from  30°  to  36^^  Reaumur— about  134°  to  162°  Fahrenheit.  On  the 
first  day  the  heat  inside  the  box  rises  not  above  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. The  day  after,  it  reaches  to  20°  R.,  (or  90*^  Fah.,)  and  gradually  iifi- 
creases  up  to  70°  R.,  (or  nearly  320°  Fah.,)  on  which  account  the  precau- 
tion mast  be  taken  of  pouring  in  a  dozen  or  more  pails  of  cold  water, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  flax  in  the  box.  If  the  whole  apparatus  is 
placed  in  a  warm  place  and  protected  from  the  cold  winds,  then  cooling  it 
ofl*  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient ;  but  if  it  is  already  cool,  then 
once  cooling  with  water  is  enough,  in  the  same  time.  In  this  we  must 
be  governed  by  the  thermometer,  which  is  tried  in  the  midst  of  the  layer 
of  flax,  and  the  heat  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  36°  Reaumur,  (or  162® 
Fahrenheit ;)  over  40°  R.,  (or  about  180°  Fahrenheit,)  the  flax  is  in  danger 
of  being  spoilt.  On  the  third  day  take  out  some  stalks  for  trial,  and  see 
whether  the  flax  has  rotted  to  that  usual  degree  in  which  the  fibre  is  strip- 
ped ofL 

To  aid  the  process,  place  four  or  five  inches  of  wood  ashes  on  the  upper 
layer  of  straw,  on  which  gradually,  and  in  small  quantities,  pour  water  ;  the 
ley  from  the  ashes  will  then  fully  act  on  the  gummy  parts,  without  attack- 
ing the  fibre.  Finally  pour  on  again  some  pailsful  of  water  ;  let  it  be  drawn 
ofl";  take  out  the  flax  from  the  box  ;  wash  and  dry  it,  either  in  the  air  or  a 
gentle  heat  of  an  oven.  The  use  of  ashes  is  not  necessary,  but  the  fibre 
will  be  better  cleansed,  and  contain  less  tow.  If,  on  drawing  the  stalk 
through  the  fingers,  it  shows  itself  still  of  a  greenish  color  and  glutinous, 
the  rotting  is  not  complete,  and  the  flax  must  remain  in  the  box  a  day 
longer. 

If  we  employ  the  ley  on  the  second  day,  the  rotting  will  be  aided.  The 
rotting  can  be  carried  on  during  the  whole  year,  if  there  be  a  drying  room  or 
an  oven.  As  the  process  occupies  only  three  or  lour  days,  all  the  flax  cul- 
tivators can  use  the  same  apparatus,  and  thus  avoid  the  injurious  and  un- 
healthy consequences  of  the  usual  mode;  a  single  proprietor  of  such  an 
apparatus  eould  do  the  rotting  for  a  whole  township.  By  practice,  the  pro- 
€6ss  may  be  yet  more  perfect,  and  the  loss  in  tow,  (fee,  lessened. 

LA  FRANCE  INDUSTRIELLE. 


From  the  same,  page  160, 
MACHINE  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  FLAX,  &c. 

According  to  the  transactions  of  the  Industrial  Union  for  the  kingdoiai 
of  Hanover,  a  Holstein  farmer  has  invented  and  constructed  a  machine  of 
wo©d,  by  means  of  which,  he  states,  he  can  clean  flax  merely  dried  in  the 
sian,  without  any  rotting,  as  it  is  called,  or  having  undergone  any  chemical 
preparation,  so  perfectly,  in  twenty-four  to  twenty  eight  hours,  that  it  far 
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excels  the  threads  of  flax  which  are  derived  from  the  usual  process.  The 
machine,  too,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  is  so  cheap  that  any  farmer  can  pur- 
chase one.  It  also  prepares  a  \ars;e  quantity  rapidly,  and  can  be  worked  by  a 
child  ten  years  old.  The  specimens  of  flax  prepared  by  this  machine,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  Hanover,  were  of  extraordinary  cleanness,  strength, 
cind  fineness. 


WATER  ROTTING  HEMP. 

The  subjoined  article  we  find  in  the  Nashville  Agriculturist,  from  the 
pen  of  Gen.  G.  J.  Pillow. 

1  have  water-rotted  a  crop  of  forty  acres  of  last  year's  growth,  and  have 
dot  made  a  single  failure  ;  nor  have  I  had  any  difficulty  in  determining  the 
point  at  which  the  rotting  process  should  cease  ;  nor  have  my  hands  been  at 
all  exposed  ;  neither  is  there  the  least  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  sickness 
from  this  kind  of  labor.  But  I  believe  my  success  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  construction  of  my  vat,  and  my  preparation  for  the  business.  I  will 
first  state  the  character  of  these :  My  vat  is  built  near  a  small  creek, 
which  I  straightened  by  a  ditch,  and  thereby  gave  it  a  deep  channel.  The 
vat  is  90  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep.  Its  walls  are  built  of 
hard  brick,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  and  they  rest  upon  a  solid 
^itone,  which  extends  clear  over  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  walls  of  the 
vat  are  thus  made  water-tight,  and  proof  against  the   action  of  the  water. 

To  dispense  with  the  immense  weight  which  would  be  required  to 
press  the  hemp  down,  1  drilled  holes  in  the  stone  bottom,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  vat  on  both  sides,  and  within  two  feet  of  the  walls,  the  holes 
being  eight  feet  apart ;  into  these  holes  I  drove  iron  bolts,  with  wedges  of 
the  same  material  inserted  in  the  lower  ends,  as  firmly  as  I  could  with  a 
5;ledge  hammer.  The  upper  ends  of  these  bolts  have  each  a  closed  hook 
or  ring,  into  which  are  hooked  iron  bolts  4^  feet  long,  With  key  holes  in  the 
iipper  ends. 

Vf  hen  my  vat  is  filled  with  hemp,  I  place  cedar  logs  across  the  whole 
width  ofthe  vat.  The  upper  bolts  pass  through  the  ends  of  these  logs,  and, 
■with  iron  keys,  the  whole  are  clamped  firmly  to  the  rock  bottom. 

This  being  done,  by  the  use  of  a  water  gate  across  the  small  creek  spoken 
of  above,  the  water  is  raised  in  height  equal  to  the  top  of  my  vat,  and  it 
then  passes  through  wooden  pipes,  of  4J  inches  hole,  into  the  vat,  and  fills 
it  in  about  three  hours.  In  drawing  the  water  off  from  the  vat,  I  raise  a 
small  water  gate  which  slides  in  a  casting  on  the  inside  of  a  frame,  worked 
into  the  wall,  and  the  water  thence  passes  rapidly  through  a  ditch,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  into  the  main  creek.  The  vat  may  in  this  way  be 
emptied  in  half  an  hour. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  five  minutes'  labor  my  vat  may  be  emptied 
or  filled.  Within  20  steps  of  this  vat  are  built  my  hemp  house,  the  house 
for  my  machinery,  and  a  very  large  shelter  to  protect  my  hemp  from  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  all  under  one  roof. 

By  having  my  hemp  always  protected  from  the  weather,  I  can  carry  on 
any  department  of  the  labor  without  any  interruption  from  rain  or  inclem- 
ent weather.  In  addition  to  this  consideration,  (which  is  very  important,) 
I  save  a  heavy  loss  which  is  always  incurred  by  stacking  hemp,  and  I  pro- 
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tect  my  hemp  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  weather  upon  the  color, 
weight,  strength,  and  oily  qualities  of  the  lint.  In  this  last  point  of  view, 
the  shelter  is  indispensable. 

Inasmuch  as  that,  in  water  rotting  hemp,  it  has  to  be  handled  a  great 
deal,  it  is  very  important  to  cut  instead  ot  pull  the  hemp.  It  is  equally 
important  to  the  after  labor  to  handle  it  so  as  not  to  break  the  stalks  nor 
tangle  it  •  but  care  should  be  used  to  lay  it  down  as  straighc  as  possible. 
If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  subsequent  labor  is  greatly  more  difficult,  and 
the  loss  from  the  broken  stalks  and  tangled  hemp  is.  much  increased. 

After  the  hemp  has  become  wilted  by  exposure  to  the  sun  for  half  a  day, 
(and,  after  such  exposure,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rain  or  a  second 
night's  dew,)  it  should  be  taken  up  and  bound  in  bundles  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  loosely  shocked  in  the  field  for  24  or  30  hours,  so  as  to  dry 
the  tops  and  leaves,  and  prevent  the  hemp  from  mouldering  under  the 
shelter.  It  should  then  be  removed  and  packed  away  under  the  shelter. 
It  would  be  preferable  (if  there  were  time  sufficient)  to  top  the  hemp  before 
sheltering  it.  The  only  additional  preparation  necessary,  before  placing  it 
in  the  vat,  is  to  top  the  hemp,  bringing  it  to  a  uniform  length,  and  placing 
around  each  bundle  another  bind  near  the  upper  end,  having  previously 
pressed  the  first  bind  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  bundle.  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  stick  into  the  bundle,  to  support  the  hemp 
in  lifting  it  out  of  the  vat ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  ever  be  necessary,  if 
the  vat  is  so  constructed  as  to  draw  off  the  water  previous  to  removing  the 
hemp. 

After  taking  the  hemp  out  of  the  vat,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it,  it 
should  be  opened,  and  spread  against  something  which  will  support  it  in 
an  erect  or  inclined  position,  and  keep  it  off  the  ground.  If  suffered  to 
-come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  dirt  adheres  to  it,  and  will  in  some 
degree  injure  the  beauty  and  u'-hiteness  of  the  lint,  and  make  the  process 
of  breaking  and  cleaning  it  more  difficult  and  unpleasant. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  rot  hemp  in  water  depends  very  much 
upon  the  quality  of  the  hemp,  and  the  character  of  the  weather.  The 
large  and  coarse  hemp  will  rot  much  quicker  than  will  the  small  or  fine 
hemp.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  bind  the  small  hemp  by  itself,  and 
not  to  place  the  coarse  and  fine  hemp  in  the  vat  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  same  water  retained,  ordinary  hemp 
will  rot  in  from  six  to  ten  days.  If  the  water  is  frequently  drawn  off,  and 
pure  and  fresh  water  supplied  every  day  or  two,  it  will  require  two  or 
three  days  longer;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  hemp  will  be  much  cleaner, 
and  brighter,  and  softer,  and  it  will  lose  less  in  preparing  it  for  the  manu- 
facturer, than  if  kept  all  the  time  in  the  same  water. 

After  the  hemp  has  been  perfecdy  dried,  it  should  be  tied  in  bundles 
again,  and  removed  to  the  shelter,  where  it  will  remain  free  from  damage 
until  it  suits  to  apply  it  to  the  brake.  After  taking  it  from  the  brake,  it 
should  be  run  through  the  hatchel,  so  as  to  straighten  the  fibre  and  extract 
the  tow  from  it.  The  hemp  which  remains  is  most  beautiful,  surpassing  in 
brightness,  length,  strength,  and  glossy  appearance,  any  hemp  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  tow  which  is  thrown  off  from  the  brake  is  less  in  quantity  and 
i^superior  in  quality  to  the  tow  from  the  hand  brake.  This  tow,  as  also  the 
tow  extracted  by  the  hatchel,  I  straighten  by  again  running  it  through  the 
brake,  (by  which  process  it  is  cleaned  almost  perfectly  of  the  sheaves,)  and 
sell  to  our  home  manufacturers  for  nmking  rope  and  baling.  Care  should 
45 
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be  used,  after  hatcheling  the  hemp,  to  keep  the  butt  ends  of  the  hut  all 
together,  and  to  keep  them  all  as  even  as  possible.  Being  thus  handled,  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled  and  separated 
by  the  manufacturers,  without  its  becoming  tangled  ;  whereas  negligently 
and  carelessly  putting  it  up,  by  mixing  the  tops  and  butts  of  the  lint  togeth- 
er, will  very  materially  detract  from  its  value  in  the  market.  In  this  latter 
condition  it  will  not  be  received  at  all  at  the  navy  yard  of  the  government. 
Being  hatcheled  and  thus  arranged,  it  should  be  bound  tightly  around  the 
butt  ends  of  the  lint,  in  bundles  of  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  that  condi- 
tion baled  up,  without  being  twisted  at  all.  In  baUng,  the  ends  of  the'lint 
may  be  doubled  over  so  as  to  make  the  bales  of  proper  length.  The  hemp 
should  all  be  assorted — that  is,  the  long  hemp  should  be  bound  and  baled 
by  itself,  and  so  of  the  shorter  quality.  In  order  to  protect  the  Hnt  irom 
dirt,  and  the  consequences  of  roughly  handling  during  transportation  to 
market,  its  whole  outer  surface  should  be  covered  with  ordinary  baling  of 
other  canvass. 


Washington  City,  January  8,  1844. 

Sir  :  The  following  treatise  on  the  culture  of  hemp,  and  water-rotting, 
is  submitted  to  the  farmers  of  Missouri  and  the  adjoining  States : 

The  land  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  hemp  is  that  which  has  been 
timbered  with  black  walnut,  buckeye,  hackberry,  and  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  white  oak ;  or  rich  bottom  lands  answer  well.  The  land  should 
be  ploughed  deep,  and  well  harrowed  before  seeding.  If  sod  land,  it  should 
be  ploughed  down  in  the  fall,  to  receive  the  winter  frosts  ;  and  when  time 
for  seeding,  (which  is  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,)  it  should 
be  well  ploughed,  harrowed,  levelled,  and  smoothed.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  broadcast,  one  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  When  the  blossoms 
begin  to  fall,  (which  is  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August,)  it 
should  then  be  cut.  Hemp  left  standing  too  long  injures  the  staple,  and 
produces  a  harshness  and  weakness.  It  should  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe, 
which  is  before  the  blossoms  begin  to  fall.  By  attending  to  this,  particu- 
larly, you  will  find  the  lint  heavier,  as  it  will  retain  iis  oily  substance, 
(what  is  termed  the  essential  oil,)  which,  by  being  left  standing  until  ripe, 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  ripens,  causes  to  leave  it,  which  produces 
a  lightness  and  harshness  in  the  lint,  and  deprives  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  of 
its  elasticity ;  consequently,  when  the  hemp  is  applied  to  the  hatchel,  the 
staple  breaks  into  small  fibres,  which  are  converted  into  tow;  and  when  the 
tar  is  applied  to  it,  and  converted  into  cordage,  it  becomes  stubborn  and 
brittle  in  frosty  weather,  and  consequently  not  so  durable.  Any  chemical 
process,  or  any  other  mode  to  produce  a  rapid  solution  of  the  gum,  extracts 
the  oil,  weakens  the  staple,  and  produces  the  former  injurious  effects. 

The  instrument  for  cutting  is  similar  to  the  point  of  an  ordinary  scythe  ; 
it  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the  point,  with  a  socket  standing  at  right 
angles  with  the  face  of  the  blade,  and  angling  to  the  edge,  to  prevent  the 
person,  when  cutting,  from  bending  too  much,  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
stand  upright  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  hemp  from  tangling.  The 
'hemp  should  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  and,  for  watering, 
^  it  should  have  the  tops  cut  off  as  far  as  the  seed  ends,  and  thrown  into  the 
shade  or  kiln-dried.    The  drying  in  the  shade  retains  its  natural  Color,  and 
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causes  the  essential  oil  to  be  retained.  The  kiln-drying  has  the  same  eifect, 
but  is  a  more  rapid  process.  The  sun  produces  a  harshness  when  rotted, 
and  the  dew  discolors  it  and  produces  less  weight.  Pulling  hemp  is  not 
recommendable  ;  it  injures  the  soil  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  hemp — more 
particularly  that  of  water-rotted.  When  cutting,  all  the  large  hemp  should  be 
laid  by  itself;  it  should  be  bound  up  into  bundles,  with  two  bands  on  them, 
about  the  size  of  six  or  eight  inches  through  in  the  butts.  When  too  large, 
they  are  awkward  to  handle,  which  wastes  the  hemp.  Also,  place  sticks 
in  the  centre  of  each  bundle,  about  one  inch  in  thickness  or  more  ;  it  pre- 
vents the  hemp  from  breaking  and  tangling  when  rotted,  and  will  assist  to 
facilitate  the  workmen  in  handling  it:  the  same  sticks  will  answer  for  a 
whole  crop.  If  your  pools  are  prepared,  commence  filling  them;  and  be 
particular  in  selecting  the  size  of  hemp,  placing  the  large  in  a  pool  by 
Itself,  and  the  small  also  in  a  pool  by  itself,  as  the  large  undergoes  a  more 
rapid  solution  when  immersed.  The  hemp  placed  in  the  pools  should  be 
carefully  packed  down  with  narrow  plank  laid  on  the  points  and  butts,  and 
with  rock  or  timber  to  weigh  it  down  ;  rock  is  preferable. 

No  hemp  less  than  five  feet  should  be  water-rotted.  Sizes  under  this 
may  be  dew-rotted.  It  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  weather  iti 
what  length  of  time  it  produces  maceration.  In  the  month  of  August,  it 
takes  four  or  five  days  ;  September,  six  to  eight ;  October,  ten  to  twelve  ; 
December,  three  or  four  weeks.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  in  August 
and  September,  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  in  October  and  November,  and 
the  third  week  in  December,  or  less  time,  it  should  be  carefully  examined, 
to  ascertain  when  it  has  fully  come  to  its  solution.  You  will  discover  that 
the  stalk  has  a  roughness  on  the  surface  previous  to  its  being  placed  in  the 
pools.  When  the  solution  has  arrived  to  its  extent,  by  drawing  a  few  stalks 
out  of  the  bundles  in  the  centre,  promiscuously,  and  passing  your  hand 
along  the  stalk,  you  will  find  the  roughness  has  left  it,  and  that  it  is  smooth 
to  the  touch.  The  hemp  is  then  finished  ;  take  it  out  immediately ;  spread 
it  on  the  ground  ;  and  when  perfectly  dry  on  one  side,  turn  it  over  for  the  oth- 
er— say  for  two  or  three  times — until  you  find  that  the  pith  has  hardened. 
If  it  should  receive  several  rains,  it  does  not  injure,  provided  you  attend  to 
turning  it.  The  rains  wash  off  the  gum  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
lint ;  and  when  applied  to  the  break,  it  produces  a  clearer  staple,  cleans 
easier,  and  makes  less  tow. 

There  is  also  another  mode,  when  the  stalk  will  break  off  short,  and  free 
Itself  of  the  lint;  but  the  former  is  the  most  certain.  The  hemp,  as  it  is 
dried,  should  be  thrown  into  shocks  or  ricks,  well  secured  from  the  weather 
penetrating  their  centres.  If  the  weather  penetrates  the  centre,  it  will  in- 
jure the  staple  by  reducing  its  strength.  In  breaking  the  hemp,  it  should 
be  broke  in  small  hands,  about  one  third  of  the  ordinary  size.  In  all  my 
experience  I  find  our  hemp  requires  to  be  properly  hatcheled  to  stand  the 
test  the  government  requires.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  diflferent  mode 
of  handling  to  Russia  hemp;  but  by  breaking  in  small  hands,  it  relieves  it- 
self of  sheaves,  and  produces  less  tow,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  quality  of 
ilussia  Riga  Rein,  which  quality  of  hemp  the  government  uses  for  the 
navy.  It  should  not  be  apphed  to  the  break  too  often,  nor  the  breakers 
suffered  to  practise  the  habit  of  breaking  dew  rotted  hemp,  by  beating  it 
|i^ver  the  break  to  relieve  it  of  the  herds.  It  should  be  thrown  up  loosely 
into  the  atmosphere  to  let  the  air  pass  through  it.  In  drawing  your  hemp, ' 
you  should  draw  it  from  each  end,  so  that  the  staple  will  draw  clear,  and 
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have  an  even  hand.  See  particularly  that  the  butts  of  the  st^aple  be  even, 
and  that  all  the  drawings  be  handed  to  itself,  and  not  placed  in  the  prime 
hemp,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  doing  in  dew-rotted.  All  hemp  with  the  drawings 
secreiedin  the  centre  will  not  pass  inspection  The  hemp  must  be  per- 
fectly  clear  of  sheaves,  and  that  must  be  effected  not  by  litde  breaking  and 
beatina  across  the  break,  but  by  plenty  of  shaking.  I  have  had  the  strong, 
est  evidence,  in  all  my  operations,  that  hemp  broke  ^^"^f^l  "^1^.^^' '^Vt 
or  12  stalks  at  a  time,  will  yield  less  tow  in  hatchehng  by  ^^0  to  30  per  cent., 
if  the  hemp  is  properly  rotted.  Also  ^scutcheling  helps  the  hemp  greatly, 
and  causes  it  to  yield  less  tow,  and  straightens  out  the  staple. 

This  process  is  very  indispensable  to  produce  a  merchantable  article. 
The  instrument  for  scutcheling  is  a  flat  wooden  or  iron  knife,  in  the  torra 
of  a  paddle.  The  hemp  is  placed  on  a  board  upright,  about  four  teet  long ; 
one  half  of  the  length  of  the  hemp  is  held  by  the  left  hand  at  the  top  of  the 
board,  and  the  right  applies  the  knife,  which,  when  properly  apphed,  re- 
lieves  the  hemp  of  the  small  sheaves  which  adhere  to  it,  and  straightens 
the  staple  for  the  hatchel,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  article,  and 
consequently  produces  less  tow.  .     ,    •     .     ,    .    u«.«»oi 

If  the  farmers  have  a  desire  to  arrive  at  that  stage  in  their  staple  to  be  equal 
to  Russia,  it  is  indispensable  for  them  to  adhere  to  these  instructions  i  here 
is  no  more  labor  attending  water  rotted  hemp,  if  properly  prepared  tor  ope- 
ration, than  dew-rotted.  Hemp  water-rotted  judiciously,  and  handled  prop- 
erlv  will  gain  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  on  the  hundred  above  the  dew- 
rotted,  which  more  than  amply  pays  for  the  difference  of  labor  or  expense  m 
preparation.  This  has  been  proven  to  be  the  fact  by  those  who  have  tested 
it  at  one  of  my  pools  in  Kentucky,  and  also  by  an  experienced  farmer  m 
Missouri.  Hemp  that  is  darkened  by  the  dews,  or  colored  water,  which  is 
produced  by  the  blackness  of  the  soil,  will  not  meet  with  a  favorable  de- 
mand in  the  eastern  market ;  it  partakes  of  the  character  and  price  o  dew- 
rotted  hemp.  To  avoid  this,  immediately  after  your  hemp  is  cut,  place  it 
under  shelter,  or  shield  it  with  inferior  hemp,  that  the  dews  or  rains  will 
not  affect  il ;  and  also  let  your  pools  be  made  of  plank,  or  otherwise  place 
them  at  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  dam  it  sufficient  in  height  that,  in  case 
the  stream  should  be  disturbed  by  rain  or  freshet,  it  does  not  pass  through 

^"^Th^e^construction  of  pools  is  as  follows :  Small  spring  branches  dug  down 
two  or  three  feet ;  a  levee  thrown  up  around  them,  and  small  flood-gates  at 
each  end,  made  simplv  out  of  four  pieces  of  boards  a  foot  wide  and  two  teet 
lone      A  waste  ^ate  around  them  to  let  the  water  pass  around,  and  not  into 
the  pool;  if  so,Tt  produces  an  uneven  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the 
hemp  becomes  irregular  in  its  solution.     The  pools  can  be  inade  of  plank, 
and  the  water  pumped  into  them  supplied  through  a  small  leaden  pipe  by 
an  ordinary  lifiing  pump.     A  pool  40  by  60  feet  2^-  feet  deep,  will  receive 
three  to  four  acres  of  ordinary  hemp.     The  pool  must  not  be  over  3   feeti 
deep-  it  will  produce  an  irregular  solution,  owing  to  the  uneven  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.     To  water-rot  in  ponds  or  large  streams  is  not  so  com- 
mendable, particularly  running  streams.     The  hemp  becomes  irregular  m 
its  solution,  and  loses  its  lint.     The  preparation  necessary  is  to  have  two 
lone  saphngs  ;  pin  them  at  each  end  with  cross  bars,  forming  a  raft,  with  , 
tStsateachend;  their  length  to   be   the  depth  of  the  water.     These 
form^arafl,say  20  or  30  feet  long  ;  load  your  hemp  on  them,  and  sink 
ihem  with  rock.     For  the  conveyance  of  water  to   and  from  your  pools,  I 

-     I 
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will  call  yonr  attention  to  the  leaden  pipes  manufactured  in  this  city  by  IVlr. 
W.  W.  Thompson.  These  pipes  will  be  a  great  acquisition  for  this  pur 
pose,  as  also  for  watering  stock  and  avoiding  waste  ot  water.  They  can  be 
made  any  length,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  an  ordinary  spout.  To 
those  farmers  who  are  not  in  possession  of  springs,  t'ley  can  fix  a  small 
^lifting  pump  in  any  part  of  their  farm,  and   supply  their  vats  with  water. 

As  regards  the  process,  there  need  not  be  the  sligfitest  apprehension  ss 
to  deleterious  effects  to  health.  As  a  demonstration  of  this  fact,  in  my  op- 
erations for  the  government,  I  had  about  200  men  at  variou=5  pools  in  the 
hemp-growing  region  in  Kentucky,  from  1840  to  1841,  in  a  circuit  of  100 
miles,  and  there  was  not  one  instance  of  sickness,  although  many  of  the 
men  exposed  themselves  to  the  water  when  it  was  not  necessary.  I  also 
advise  gentlemen  not  to  attempt  to  deliver  more  than  one  ton  of  hemp  ta 
each  laborer  they  have,  and  not  to  exceed  from  5  to  lU  tons  the  season  ; 
beyond  this,  it  will  produce  difficulties. 

I  will  also  observe  the  necessity  of  watching  your  hemp  closely  when 
near  the  time  of  its  full  solution.  If  you  permit  it  to  have  too  much  rot,  it 
will  injure  the  hemp  seriously  in  strength  and  in  weight ;  and  to  avoid  this 
to  those  that  are  not  particularly  acquainted  with  its  proper  solution,  they 
may  take  it  out  before  it  is  carried  too  far,  and  spread  it  down  upon 
the  field  for  the  dews  and  rains  to  finish  ;  but  at  the  time,  be  particular  ta 
attend  to  turning  it,  that  it  may  receive  an  equal  proportion  of  dew^s  and 
rains  throughout.  Hemp  rotted  in  the  spring  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as 
that  rotted  in  the  fall — say  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber. The  spring  rot  produces  a  lightness  of  color,  and  the  staple  is  weak- 
ened and  loses  much  in  weight.  This  is  produced  by  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  it ;  and  also  the  hemp 
lying  in  the  stack  after  being  a  long  time  cut,  undergoes  what  is  termed  a 
sweat,  which  changes  the  state  of  the  staple.  In  ail  the  hemp-growing 
regions  of  Russia,  the  crops  amount  yearly  to  90,000  tons.  The  best  hemp 
produced  is  in  the  government  of  Cheiringoff.  The  hemp  is  mostly  of 
short  staple,  and  of  the  very  best  quality — the  produce  is  about  15.000  tons 
yearly;  and  in  part  of  the  government  of  Orel  short  staple  is  also  pro- 
duced, and  carried  to  the  port  of  Riga  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hemp 
produced  in  this  government  is  long  staple,  of  which  the  produce  is  about 
14,000  tons.  The  hemp  of  Koursk  is  mostly  long  staple,  and  the  produce  is 
about  13,000  tons.  The  hemp  of  the  government  of  Tooler  is  also  long 
staple,  and  produces  about  8,000  tons.  In  the  governments  of  Taraboff  and 
Riazan,  the  produce  is  about  14,000  tons,  but-  not  of  good  quality,  being 
more  after  the  color  of  flax,  and  its  staple  is  weak  ;  it  is  chiefly  produced 
for  the  Archangel  market,  and  a  portion  of  it  reaches  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
hemp  grown  in  the  government  of  Smolenski  is  of  short  staple,  partakes 
of  the  character  of  that  produced  in  the  governments  of  Tamboff  and 
Riazan,  and  which  is  mostly  manufactured  into  sail  cloth  fabrics  ;  the  pro- 
duce is  about  8,000  tons.  The  government  of  Calonga  produces  about 
7,000  tons,  mostly  short  staple.  The  Russian  mode  practised  in  prepar- 
ing th-eir  hemp  differs  only  with  their  instruction  in  relation  to  the  care 
and  pains  taken  in  preparation,  A  portion  of  the  country  also  adopts  a 
chemical  process  to  produce  a  rapid  solution  of  the  gum,  which  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  staple.  As  this  country  is  subject  to  frequent  hail  storms,  the 
crops  oftentimes  fall  short  of  this. 

In  laying  this  information  before  you,  my  object  is  to  convey  to  you  the 
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quantity  and  the  varions  qualities  of  hemp  produced  in  the  hemp -growing 
regions  of  Russia.  You  will  also  notice  that  we  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  Russian  article  in  comparing  the  small  quantity  of  long  staple  to 
ours,  as  all  our  hemp  generally  is  of  long  staple  ;  therefore,  by  assiduous 
attention  to  the  culture  and  preparing  of  it,  our  staple  must  and  will  have 
the  ascendancy  in  the  European  market.  In  a  reasonable  time,  Missouri 
can  supply  the  whole  world  with  hemp  ;  as  well  must  Illinois  and  Iowa 
arrive  to  be  extensive  hemp  growing  States,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 
And  let  the  agricultural  interest  of  these  States  buckle  on  their  energies 
and  industry,  and  consummate  it,  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  pros- 
perity and  the  country  in  general. 

I  have  had  the  assurance  recently  given  me  from  a  gentleman  direct  from 
London,  of  the  highest  standing  in  mercantile  transactions,  that  the  mo- 
ment we  are  prepared,  he  will  effect  a  contract  to  supply  the  British  gov- 
ernment with  our  hemp  for  the  navy,  which  consumes  equal  to  our  navy, 
and  our  commercial  enterprise — about  12,000  tons  yearly.  Also  the  con- 
sumption of  the  port  of  London  is  20,000  tons  yearly,  embracing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  navy.  I  have  also  had  the  assurance,  from  a  gentleman 
of  high  standing  in  commercial  transactions  in  France,  that,  from  the  char- 
acter of  our  hemp,  the  moment  the  country  is  prepared,  he  will  effect  the 
supplying  of  the  French  navy  with  our  staple.  These  countries  are  de- 
sirous to  encourage  us,  that  they  may  have  tv/o  markets  to  flee  to  in  case 
of  any  warlike  disturbance. 

I  have  labored  hard,  with  great  sacrifices  of  interest,  for  these  four  years, 
with  the  pleasing  and  proud  anticipation  to  see  the  country  independent  of 
this  foreign  staple,  and  that  we  may  become  heavy  exporters  ;  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  these  anticipations  will  be  fully  realized. 

And  to  facilitate  this  most  important  object,  I  have,  by  the  solicitations  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  delegates  from  the  west,  and  others  in  power  at 
this  city,  consented  to  embark  upon  this  arduous  and  hazardous  under- 
taking, with  the  view  of  supplying  the  navy  with  American  water-rotted 
hemp  from  the  west  for  a  term  of  years.  I  do  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
no  pecuniary  inducement  could  have  influenced  me  to  embark  upon  this 
work  of  enterprise  again.  But  something  must  be  done  to  keep  alive  and 
fmish  this  great  work,  which  has  been  commenced  and  is  in  progress,  to 
its  ultimate  accomplishment.  I  have  lost  a  large  fortune  in  establishing 
the  practicability  of  it,  and  have  undergone  great  afflictions ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  I  have  felt  reluctance  to  subject  myself  to  a  seoond  trial 
of  the  various  circumstances  which  befel  me  in  effecting  that  important 
object.  But,  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  agrlcidtural  interest  of  the  rvest^ 
and  to  see  my  country  speedily  independent  of  this  foreign  staple,  and 
with  the  confidence  that  I  have  in  you,  that  you  will  support  me  in  this 
act  of  enterprise,  I  now  come  forward  once  more,  with  all  my  resources  and 
energy,  to  give  this  subject  additional  impetus,  that  will  convince  the  world 
that  this  republic  can  stand  free  and  independent,  and  can  supply  the  com- 
mercial world.  To  accomplish  this  great  work,  I  lean  upon  you,  the  farm- 
ers of  the  west^  to  rally  to  my  aid,  and  give  me  your  prompt  and  energetic 
CO  operation.  And  to  you^  enterprising  eastern  men,  1  invite  you  west^  to 
establish  your  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  fabrics.  Your  interest,  farmers,  your  prosperity,  and  your  duty  as  patriots, 
and  as  an  example  to  the  rising  generation,  demand  your  prompt  and  un- 
deviating  attention  to  this  important  subject.     *     *     *     The  question  no 
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doubt  will  arise  in  your  mind,  how  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  T  will 
answer  briefly.  Let  every  farmer  take  four  acres  of  his  best  land,  sow  it 
down  in  hemp,  and  follow  my  instructions  laid  before  you  to  the  letter.  If 
you  have  not  water  convenietlt,  build  plank  vats  25  feet  by  14  and  2^  deep  ; 
pump  the  water  into  them  when  the  hemp  is  laid  in.  They  require  but  a 
small  quantity  of  water ;  two  men  can  pump  sufficient  water  in  a  day, 
and  the  same  water,  with  a  small  portion  of  additional  fresh  added  to  it  if 
necessary,  will  answer  for  two  or  three  roltings.  This  size  vat  will  answer 
for  a  crop  of  25  or  30  acres,  which  is  more  than  one  farmer  should  under- 
take the  first  year.  Four  acres  of  good  ordinary  hemp,  judiciously  rotted, 
properly  cleaned,  scutcheled,  hatcheled,  and  well  prepared,  will  yield  to  the 
farmer  a  clear  gain  of  all  expense  of  $  150  or  more.  What  can  be  a  greater 
encouragement  in  an  agricultural  pursuit  than  this?  In  addition  to  this,  a 
steady  market,  v/ith  the  assurances  that  if  you  produce  a  prime  article,  the 
highest  cash  price  is  ready  for  you  according  to  its  quality,  delivered  at  the 
various  points  of  agencies.  Those  persons  wishing  to  see  me  can  address 
me  at  St.  Louis,  post  paid.  I  will  either  wait  upon  them  personally,  or  an- 
swer them  from  any  State  that  feels  a  desire  to  embark  in  this  enterprise.  I 
am  candid  to  inform  those  that  have  never  water-rotted,  that  there  is  more 
labor  attending  this  operation  than  they  imagine.  But  do  not  be  discouraged ; 
experience  and  time  will  overcome  it  in  a  very  great  degree  ;  with  persever- 
rance  and  industrious  attention,  not  relying  upon  the  care  and  attention  of 
your  negroes  and  laborers,  but  by  your  own  close  attention,  you  will  see 
great  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business.  1  can  with 
confidence  and  in  truth  say,  that  with  practical  experience  and  perseve- 
ance,  they  will  be  found  worth  more  than  all  the  theory  and  negroes  in 
existence,  in  the  saving  of  labor,  expense,  and  the  quality  of  the  article 
produced.  They  will  overcome  difficulties  and  objections  which  first  pre- 
sent themselves  to  you  in  its  incipiency,  which  finally  become  obstacles  of 
minor  consideration.  Therefore  be  not  deterred  when  they  are  met ;  but 
persevere  and  acquaint  yourself  of  the  most  practical  and  economical  man- 
ner to  exercise  in  the  water-rotting  process.  My  plans  are  laid  before  you  ; 
practise  them,  and  you  will  improve  on  them.  Practice  makes  perfect,  and 
opens  to  you  advantages  that  can  be  applied  to  great  improvements  and 
economy. 

Hemp  for  the  navy  must  not  be  less  than  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
a  clear  staple,  of  proper  and  natural  strength,  preserved  by  judicious  treat- 
ment, and  of  a  bright  color;  dark  hemp  will  not  be  received  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  will  be  received  and  appropriated  for  commercial  enterprise,  at  a 
reduced  price. 

It  is  the  desire  that  the  farmer  will  practise  the  mode  of  scutcheling  to 
relieve  the  hemp  of  the  herds,  in  the  place  of  applying  it  so  often  to  the 
break.  It  straightens  out  the  staple,  and  produces  much  less  tow  when 
applied  to  the  hatchel.  Also  that  they  should  become  familiar  with  hatch- 
eling  of  hemp  generally.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  character  of  the  hemp, 
east  and  abroad.  And  to  those  that  wish  to  purchase  hatchels,  they  can  be 
obtained  at  St.  Louis  for  five  to  six  dollars;  or  any  ordinary  blacksmiths 
can  make  them,  provided  they  understand  setting  the  teeth,  (it  greatly  de- 
pends upon  this.)  If  the  teeth  are  not  properly  set,  it  will  split  and  derange 
the  staple  and  produce  much  tow.  All  hemp  delivered  unhatcheled  will 
il)e  received  and  paid  for  according  to  quality.     It  has  been  the  practice  to 
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use  great  deception  in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  by  secreting  the  draw- 
ings and  sheaves  in  the  centre  of  the  heads.  But  it  will  be  useless  to 
attempt  this,  as  they  are  sure  of  being  detected. 

There  are  four  classes  of  Russia  hemp— Riga  Rein,  clean  St.  Peters- 
turgh,  half  clean,  and  ont-sliot.  And  it  is  the  intention  to  classify  our 
hemp  to  the  same,  and  the  price  paid  will  range  up  to  eight  dollars  per 
one  hundred  nnd  twelve  pounds,  delivered  at  St.  Louis,  for  that  quality  of 
hemp  that  will  stand  the  test  that  the  government  requires.  And  that  can 
be  effected  and  produced  by  judicious  rotting,  scutcheling,  hatcheling,  and 
of  a  proper  lenath-  That  the  hemp  may  be  inspected  and  selected  without 
prejudice  to  either  party,  there  will  be  honest  competent  men  from  the  east, 
who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  Russia  hemp,  and  more 
particularly  that  article  the  government  requires,  whose  hands  it  is  to  pass 
through  before  it  will  be  paid  for. 

J  conclude  this  subject  with  a  conviction  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  in 
vain,  and  that  in  three  years  the  foreign  article  will  be  entirely  excluded 
from  our  ports,  and  heavy  exports  made  to  Europe. 

And  I  will  injpress  upon  your  minds  the  importance  of  adhering  to  these 
instructions;  i'.nd  when  your  hemp  is  ready  for  market,  by  calling  upon 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Thompson  ^  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  or  the  subscriber,  you  can- 
obtain  any  information  in  regard  to  the  final  disposition. 

DAVID  MYERLE. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


HEMP. 


One  of  the  editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  now  in  Boston,  writes 
as  follows  in  relation  to  the  increased  consumption  of  American  hemp; 

"  J  find  that  the  consumption  of  hemp  at  Boston  and  New  York  has 
increased  marvellously  since  last  summer.  An  extensive  establishment  at 
Plymouth  has  manufactured  twenty  five  gangs  of  rigging  this  year  of 
American  hemp,  and  but  six  of  Russia,  whereas  last  year  it  manufactured 
not  a  single  gang  out  of  American  hemp.  The  American  dew-rotted 
hemp  is  now  used  almost  universally  for  standing  rigging,  and  it  is  get- 
ting fast  into  use  for  running  rigging.  Sales  are  now  making  here,  at 
six  months,  of  a  good  article  of  dew-rotted  at  f  100,  the  range  being  from 
$90  to  $100.  Some  lots  have  been  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston 
this  summer  at  less  than  f3  a  ton  ;  but,  as  freights  are  now  $11  to  Louis- 
ville, the  v^^hole  freight  amounts  at  present  to  fl4  a  ton.  Nothing  but 
this  new  demand  for  hemp  for  naval  purposes  could  have  prevented  it 
from  sirjking  to  nothing.  The  foreign  demand  is  also  taking  off  a  good 
deal  at  present  prices,  at  least  for  some  time. 

•'  Cotton  duck  has  almost  entirely  superseded  Russia  for  sails.  A  mer- 
chant who  formerly  imported  and  sold  a  large  quantity  of  Russia  duck 
informs  me  that  he  has  had  a  lot  of  it  on  hand  for  three  years.  It  is  no 
longer  imported,  and  the  demand  has  nearly  entirely  ceased.  Cotton  duck 
does  not  handle  as  well  as  hempen,  but  it  is  more  durable  and  cheaper,  and 
holds  the  wind  as  well.     It  will  enjoy  the  preference  until    the  Kentucky 
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hemp  duck  takes  the  field  ;  then,  of  course,  it  will  retire,  except  for  small 
Graft  in  the  coasting  trade." 


From  ihe  Prairie  Farmer. 
HEMP  PURCHASES  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Liouisville  and  St.  Louis  papers  have  complatied  much,  that  the  in- 
structions of  the  Navy  Departnnent  to  hemp  agents  have  rendered  nugatory 
the  intentions  of  the  law  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  inspection  and  pur- 
chase of  hemp,  passed  September  11,  1841.  These  instructions  have  been 
such  as  to  prohibit  entirely  the  purchase  of  western  and  southern  hemp, 
the  growing  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  law  was  passed  to  encourage.  These 
instructions  are  now  rescinded,  so  that  the  article  may  be  purchased  in 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis  instead  of  Boston.  American  hemp  is  declared  to 
be  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  foreign,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  ob- 
structions to  its  production  are  removed. 


TO  HEMP  GROWERS. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  gentleman  who  is  exceedingly  well  versed 
in  all  matters  pertaining  both  to  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  hemp,  and 
contains  some  important  suggestions,  which  we  think  hemp-growers  should 
give  heed  to.  All  v/ho  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  prices  current  of  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  Boston,  must  have  observed  that  hemp  of  light 
color  has  been  generally  sought  for,  while  that  of  a  dai^k  color  has  been  gen- 
erally neglected : 

Franklin  House,  Louisville,  August  1,  1845. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal  and  Dollar  Farmer  : 

Gentlemen  :  Having  had  some  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp 
m  Kentucky,  and  knowing  something  of  the  fluctuations  in  price  and  va- 
rieties of  quality  for  different  purposes  and  different  markets,  I  venture  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  the  farmers  in  the  hempgrowmg  region  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  known  generally  that  there  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  present  season 
a  very  large  amount  of  bagging  and  rope  left  over,  though  the  cotton 
crop  this  year  is  expected  to  be  very  large.  The  result  will  be  that  sales 
will  be  made  at  ruinous  rates,  if  sales  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now, 
making  at  those  rates.  Now,  when  the  new  crop  of  hemp  comes  in,  what 
can  be  the  expectation  of  the  farmer?  We  see  at  once  the  manufacturers 
cannot  give  a  price  that  will  pay  for  raising  it.  Shall  we  have  another 
market  for  it  in  the  North  ?  But  that  market  cannot  be  beneficial  to  us, 
unless  the  hemp  be  of  a  quality  and  color  that  will  suit  it.  And,  in  order 
to  have  such,  the  hemp  must  be  managed  in  the  following  manner :  As 
soon  as  the  hemp  is  cured  enough  after  cutting  to  stack,  it  should  be  stack- 
ed, if  possible,  without  rain.  There  let  it  remain  until  frost  in  November, 
when  it  may  be  spread  out.  This  secures  the  light  color  which  is  sought 
after  for  the  eastern  or  northern  markets.  And  should  one- half  the  present 
crop  in  Kentucky  be  of  that  light  bright  color  when  ready  for  market,  I 
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have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  would  meet  a  demand  and  price  that  would 
greatly  benefit  the  grower.  I  have  no  expectation  that  the  price  would  be 
much  beyond  the  price  the  lead-colored  hemp  would  bring  from  the  man- 
ufacturer here;  but  a  division  of  the  crop  in  this  way,  half  at  home  and 
half  abroad,  will  insure  a  demand  for  the  whole  crop,  be  it  ever  so  great. 


TO  GIVE  \/aTER-ROTTED  HEMP  A  LIGHT  COLOR. 

The  following  note,  from  an  eminent  citizen  fully  conversant  with  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  hemp,  sustains  completely  the  views  of  a  letter 
which  we  gave  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  all 
hemp-growers : 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal : 

Gentlemen  :  In  1822  and  1823,  Nathaniel  Hart,  of  Woodford  county, 
Kentucky,  stacked  his  hemp  of  bright  color,  and  kept  it  in  stack  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months.  He  spread  it  out  to  water  in  November,  and  took  it  up 
at  the  usual  time  in  the  winter  or  spring.  The  result  was  a  beautiful  white 
hemp,  having  in  all  respects  the  appearance  of  water-rotted  hemp,  and  I  be- 
lieve every  way  equal  to  it.  Mr.  Hart,  in  1824,  published  in  the  Kentucky 
Farmer  the  result  of  these  experiments,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  produce 
such  hemp,  offered  to  purchase  it  at  a  high  price  ;  yet  very  little  hemp  has 
been  so  prepared  in  Kentucky.  I  saw  yesterday,  landing  from  the  Blue 
Wing,  four  or  five  tons  of  such  hemp,  grown  by  a  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Boyle^ 
county,  sold  by  Mr.  Bowman  on  the  wharf  for  one  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars per  ton.  The  large  crop  of  hemp  now  in  stack  makes  the  present 
season  a  very  favorable  one  for  beginning  to  produce  this  kind  of  hemp. 
I  hope  some  experiments  of  this  kind  will  be  made  in  Jefferson  county  of 
the  hemp  now  in  stack. 

E.  G.  M'GINNIS. 

Louisville,  September  25,  1845. 


From  the  St.  Louis  New  Era. 
HELVIP. 

The  following  fact  was  submitted  to  me  (to  assign  the  cause)  by  the 
Navy  Department: 

"  The  American  water-rotted  hemp,  when  made  into  cordage  without 
the  application  of  tar,  proved  to  be  greater  in  strength  than  Russian  ;  and 
the  application  of  tar  proved  to  depreciate  its  strength  to  that  of  Russian.'* 

It  is  well  known  that  our  hemp,  properly  prepared,  is  superior  in  every 
respect  to  Russian  ;  and  as  this  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  West, 
as  also  of  great  national  importance,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  to  cherish  that 
fostering  care  the  government  is  now  extending  to  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, and  will  give  you  my  views  in  regard  to  obviating  this  evil ;  for,  if 
not  attended  to,  it  will  produce  such  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can hemp  for  naval  purposes,  that  in  time  its  use  will  be  abandoned. 

The  Russian  method  is  to  select  their  male  hemp  from  the  female,  at  the 
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time  the  pollen  begins  to  fall  from  the  male,  and  they  also  harvest  the  fe- 
male before  it  fully  matures.  By  adhering  strictly  to  this  method,  the 
hemp  retains  the  essential  oil.  They  also  kiln-dry  it  immediately  after  it 
is  pulled  ;  the  object  of  doing  this  is  to  harden  the  lint  and  fix  the  oil,  so 
that,  in  the  process  of  rotting,  the  oil  will  not  evaporate  ;  it  is  essential  that 
the  same  method  be  followed  by  the  Americans. 

The  hemp  should  be  pulled  before  the  stalk  or  leaves  begin  to  change 
their  color  ;  when  that  takes  place,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  oil  passing 
into  the  seed  to  complete  its  maturity ;  consequently,  it  leaves  the  lint, 
when  rotted,  harsh,  and,  with  the  application  of  tar,  depreciates  its  strength. 
Not  so  with  the  Russian  hemp  ;  the  essential  oil,  being  retained,  acts  as  a 
desideratum  for  the  application  of  tar,  and  overcomes  the  evil  which  is  ef- 
fected by  the  heated  tar  and  the  spirits  which  remain  in  it. 

The  American  farmer,  to  obviate  in  a  partial  manner  the  evil  mentioned, 
should  adopt  the  method  of  pulling  the  hemp,  as  before  described,  and  im- 
mediately place  it  under  cover,  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  sun  and  weather, 
and  remain  so  for  a  sufficient  time  for  the  lint  to  harden,  which  will  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  Russian  process  of  kiln-drying. 
By  this  means  the  hemp  will  retain  that  most  important  antidote — the  es- 
sential oil — from  the  influence  of  the  tar  in  its  heated  application. 

DAVID  MYEKLE. 

Washington,  January  6, 1845. 


From  the  Louisville  Courier,  May  17. 
AMERICAN  HEMP. 

In  the  Courier  of  yesterday  morning  we  stated  that  we  had  seen  at  the 
store  of  Messrs.  James  Anderson  &>  Co. — the  office  of  the  Kentucky  hemp 
agency,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis  Saunders — a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  American  and  Russian  hemp,  and  cordage  manufactured  from 
them  ;  and  also  a  machine  for  testing  the  streng^th  of  the  cordage.  Yester- 
day experiments  were  made  upon  this  machine,  the  interesting  results  of 
which  we  give  below,  from  Mr.  Saunders,  the  agent.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  record  that  the  American  hemp  not  only  does  not  suffer  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  Russian  hemp,  but  that,  in  the  tests  of  the  larger  cordage,  it 
sustained  a  much  greater  weight  than  the  Russian  hemp.  These  facts  are 
of  deep  interest  to  western  hemp  culturists,  and  to  the  entire  country. 
They  show  conclusively  that  as  good  an  article  (if  not  better)  of  water- 
rotted  hemp  can  be  furnished  by  the  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
as  can  be  obtained  from  Russia,  from  whence  our  government  heretofore 
have  obtained  all  their  naval  supplies  of  hemp. 

We  understand  that  the  mode  of  curing  hemp  by  the  Messrs.  Anderson 
is  peculiar.  It  is  neither  steamed  nor  water-rotted,  but  broken  from  the 
stack.  The  samples  of  their  hemp  which  we  saw,  cured  by  their  process, 
were  very  superior  in  appearance  to  the  Russian  water-rotted,  and  we  be- 
lieve much  stronger. 
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Hemp  Agency  for  Kentucky, 

Louisville^  May  16,  1845. 

Commodore  Morris,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Equipment, 
caused  to  be  sent  to  the  agency  a  very  perfect  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  quality  of  hemp  ;  also  a  box  containing  Riga  Rein  hemp,  and  a 
box  containing  American  water-rotted  hemp,  as  samples  for  examination 
and  comparison.  The  apparatus  and  samples  of  hemp  were  sent  from  the 
Boston  navy  yard,  and  arrived  here  in  October  last.  The  object  of  the  de- 
partment is  to  give  information  to  the  growers  and  dealers  of  hemp.  By 
these  samples  and  tests,  bidders  for  the  supply  of  the  navy  can,  with  more 
certainty,  submit  their  proposals. 

I  caused  four  parcels  of  hemp  to  be  accurately  weighed,  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Till,  (a  ropemaker  of  this  place,  who 
learned  his  trade  in  Boston,)  with  direction  to  make  up  each  parcel  sepa- 
rate into  If  inch  rope,  and  into  yarns. 

No.  1.  Twenty  five  pounds  American  water-rotted  hemp,  sent  from  the 
navy-yard,  Boston. 

No.  2.  Twenty-five  pounds  Riga  Rein  hemp,  sent  from  the  navy  yard, 
Boston. 

No.  3.  Twenty-five  pounds  cured  and  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Anderson 
of  this  place,  intended  for  naval  purposes. 

No.  4.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  dew-rotted  hemp. 

Tiie  waste  and  tow  returned  by  Mr.  Till  from  No.  1,  was  eleven  pounds; 
from  No.  2,  six  and  a  half  pounds  ;  from  No.  3,  six  pounds  ;  from  No.  4, 
ten  pounds. 

A  piece  of  bolt  rope,  intended  for  If  inch,  made  of  yarns  running  26,  was 
put  to  the  test. 

No.  1  broke  or  parted  at  2,705  pounds. 

Same  of  No.  2  broke  or  parted  at  2,555       do 

Same  of  No.  3  broke  or  parted  at  2,940       do 
of  No.  4  (of  l^V  ^nch)      at  2,415       do 

Three-ihread  spun  yarn  of  No.  1.  broke  at  400  pounds;  of  No.  2,  at  365 
pounds  ;  of  No.  3,  (hard  twisted,)  at  362  pounds  ;  of  No.  4,  at  450  pounds. 

Marline  two-thread— No.  I  broke  at  l32  pounds;  No.  2  broke  at  135 
pounds  ;  No.  3  (hard  twisted)  at  112  pounds  ;  No  4  at  155  pounds. 

One-thread,  yarns  running  twenty  six — No.  I  broke  at  222  pounds  ;  No. 
2  (one-thread  spun  yarn  running  twenty  six)  broke  at  108  pounds  ;  No.  3 
(same)  at  140  pounds  ;  No.  4  (same)  at  190  pounds. 

Further  trials  and  tests  may  give  difierent  results.  They  v/ill  be  made 
and  published. 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS,  Hemp  Agent. 


From  the  Uoion. 
PREPARATION  OF  HEMP. 

We  have  recently  published  several  articles  on  the  making  of  hemp.  We 
are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  following  letter  before  our 
leaders,  just  received  at  the  Navy  Department  from  its  agent  in  Kentuckyj 
appointed  by  the  present  secretary  : 
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Hemp  Agency  op  Kentucky, 

Louisville^  June  6,  1845. 

Sir  :  The  day  after  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  (16th  ult ,)  I  sat  out  on  an 
excursion  to  the  centre  of  the  hemp  district  of  Kentucky,  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Frankhn,  Woodford,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon,  placing,  for  examination 
and  comparison,  samples  of  the  hemp  sent  out  from  the  Boston  navy  yard, 
at  Frankfort,  Versailles,  Lexington,  Paris,  and  Georgetown.  I  had  inter- 
course with  n}any  of  the  principal  hemp  growers,  particularly  those  that 
were  inclined  to  waterrot  their  hemp.  I  was  much  gratified  in  finding  a 
strong  disposition  on  their  part  to  v/ater-rot  the  crop  now  growing,  to  which 
they  are  impelled  by  the  present  very  low  price  of  dew  rotted  hemp. 

Some  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the  experiment  made  in  the  last 
iew  years  in  water- rotting.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  it  will  not  do  to 
water-rot  in  warm  weather — that  it  must  be  done  in  cold  weather. 

1  confidently  believe  that  the  government  can  be  supplied  with  water- 
rotted  hemp  hereafter  to  the  amount  of  its  wants. 

Messrs.  James  Anderson  <fc  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  been  a  long  time  en- 
gaged in  making  experiments  in  preparing  hemp  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Mr.  James  Anderson  speaks  now  with  confidence  of  having  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  hemp  by  heat,  to  supersede  all  other  methods  of  rotting 
or  curing  hemp.  His  plan  is  to  break  the  hemp  from  the  stock  by  a  num- 
ber of  rollers ;  he  then  passes  it  through  a  fermentation  caused  by  heat, 
leaving  it  in  a  condition  to  prevent  any  second  or  succeeding  fermentation. 

A  bale  of  hemp  thus  prepared  has  been  sent  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  comparison,  and  testing.  The  naval  officer,  Mr.  Parmenter, 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  this  bale,  and  attend  to  the  experimental 
trials. 

By  this  day's  mail,  I  have  sent  to  your  address  two  samples  of  hemp — 
one  nearly  or  quite'  the  same  as  sent  before  ;  the  other  washed  from  the 
same,  marked  "  refined." 

The  refined  is  brought  to  its  beautiful  silky  appearance  by  washing 
through  several  washings  of  alkalies,  and  then  hatcheled.  * 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  capitalists  of  this  city  to 
engage  in  the  manufacturing  of  sail  cloth  of  every  description,  I  am  re- 
quested by  them  to  solicit  you  to  cause  to  be  sent  to  this  agency  samples  of 
at  least  one  yard  in  length  of  each  sort  of  sail  cloth  used  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  description  of  the  weight  and  length  of  each  bolt,  aLd 
the  separate  value  of  each.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  have  this  suggestion 
earried  out,  you  will  oblige  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  place. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS. 


Hemp  Agency  for  Kentucky, 

Louisville^  June  9,  1845. 

Sir:  In  a  former  letter  you  were  informed  that  I  had  got  possession  of 

the  hemp  apparatus  for  testing  the  strength  of  hemp.     I  secured  an  eligible 

position  for  using  it,  and  a  convenient  ofllce  adjoining,  for  the  use  of  the 

agency,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

Persons  interested  in  hemp  were  anxious  to  witness  the  operation  of  the 
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machine.  I  had  four  parcels  of  hemp  spun  into  bolt  rope — No.  1,  American 
water-rotted  hemp ;  No.  2,  Riga  Rein  hemp,  (these  two  were  taken  from 
the  boxes  sent  from  Boston  ;)  No.  3,  Rhodian  hemp,  (this  is  a  new  article, 
broke  and  cleaned  without  being  rotted,  either  by  water  or  dew.  After  be- 
ing thoroughly  cleaned,  it  is  put  into  a  close,  air-tight  room,  and  then  heated 
by  steam  until  it  is  sufficiently  cured.  James  Anderson,  who  claims  this 
discovery,  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  answer  every  purpose  that  water-rotted 
hemp  will ;)  and  No.  4,  common  dew-rotted  hemp.  The  rope  was  not  of  a 
uniform  size  ;  from  which  fact,  I  concluded  to  make  a  second  test  trial,  and 
send  you  the  statement.  The  editors  of  the  city  papers  were  present,  and 
a  number  of  intelligent  gentlemen.  The  enclosed  printed  paper  is  the  ac- 
count of  this  trial. 

At  Lexington,  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  my  predecessor. 
He  said  he  had  closed  his  accounts  with  the  department;  that  he  had  no 
money  belonging  to  the  government ;  that  he  had  kept  no  book  of  his  trans- 
actions as  agent.  He  handed  to  me  some  letters  and  copies  of  instructions 
that  he  had  received,  and  gave  me  the  following  list  of  articles  belonging 
to  the  United  States  government,  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  hemp  agency 
at  Lexington,  via : 

One  hemp  press,  Warner's  patent,  cost  $150. 

One  hatchel. 

One  desk. 

A  box  of  samples  of  hemp,  (fcc. 

The  hatchel  and  box  of  sample  hemp  I  have  directed  to  be  sent  to  Lou- 
isville, and  ordered  a  sale  of  the  desk. 

The  press  is  the  one  most  approved  by  shippers  of  hemp.  It  can  be  sold 
for  nearly  cost,  or  retained  for  use,  should  it  be  thought,  hereafter,  advisa- 
ble to  purchase  hemp  in  Kentucky. 

I  have  visited  the  hemp  district  of  most  importance  in  Kentucky — the 
counties  of  Franklin,  Woodford,  Scott,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon ;  had  a  free 
conversation  with  many  growers  of  hemp,  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and 
liberal  views.  I  am  of  opinion  that  contracts  could  be  made  for  the  grow- 
ing crop,  to  be  water-rotted,  from  three  to  five  hundred  tons,  to  be  delivered 
at  Louisville,  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  purchased  by  the  government,  atone 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton. 

The  counties  of  Mason  and  Fleming,  in  this  State,  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  iiemp.  The  shipping  point  for  these  is  Maysville.  1  think  of  vis- 
iting them  next  month. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS. 

Commodore  C.  Morris, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Construction^  t^'c. 


Second  trial  of  hemp. 

Mr.  Saunders,  the  government  hemp  agent,  made  a  second  trial  of  the 
comparative  strength  of  difierent  kinds  of  hemp,  with  a  result  again  favora- 
ble to  the  American  article.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  similar  experiments 
are  to  be  reported,  and  that  no  efforts  are  to  be  wanting  to  settle  fully  and 
definitely  the  comparative  merits  of  the  American  and  foreign  articles. 
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Mr.  Saunders  has  applied  the  term  "Rhodian"  to  the  hemp  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Anderson  by  heat,  without  rotting,  called  by  Mr.  Hawes,  in  his 
certificate,  "  Humbuggery,"  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  is  pre- 
pared : 

Kentucky  Hemp  Agexcy, 

Louisville^  June.  9,  1845. 

A  second  testing,  proving  the  strength  of  three  sorts  of  hemp,  (by  the 
government  apparatus,)  was  made  to  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
highly  intelligent  gentlemen. 

To  Mr.  Hawes,  a  ropemaker  of  this  place,  were  delivered  twenty-five 
pounds  No.  I  American  water-rotted  hemp,  twenty-five  pounds  No.  2  Riga 
Rein,  (these  two  parcels  are  fair  selections  out  of  the  two  boxes  of  hemp 
sent  to  this  agency  from  the  navy-yard  at  Boston,  for  comparison  with  Ken- 
tucky production,)  and  twenty-five  pounds  No.  3  Rhodian  hemp.  The  latter 
was  cured  by  heat ;  the  method  of  doing  it  will  hereafter  be  communicated 
to  the  department  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  requested  to  make  bolt-rope  of  each  parcel  of  hemp,  as 
near  If  inch  in  circumference  as  he  could,  to  spin  the  yarns  uniformly 
alike,  and  to  make  and  lay  the  rope  the  same  way. 

Ten  feet  in  length  of  each  number  was  cut  off  and  accurately  weighed. 

No.  1  American  water-rotted,  ten  feet  weighed  fourteen  and  thres  quar- 
ters ounces,  measured  in  circumference  one  and  seven-tenths  inch,  parted 
at  2,940  pounds. 

No.  2  Russia,  ten  feet  weighed  fourteen  and  three -fourths  ounces,  meas- 
ured in  circumference  one  and  eight-tenths  inch,  parted   at  2,218  pounds. 

No.  3  Rhodian,  (Anderson's,)  ten  feet  weighed  thirteen  and  one-fourth 
ounces,  measured  in  circumference  one  and  six-tenths  inch,  parted  at 
2j440  pounds. 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS,  Hemp  Agent, 


There  will  be  required  many  trials  before  we  can  designate  a  standard, 
but  a  standard  must  be  established  in  order  to  compete,  effectively,  with  the 
foreign  article.  In  the  language  of  Commodore  Morris,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
porters instead  of  importers  of  hemp. 

The  following  is  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Hawes,  who  manufactured  the  ro^^e 
on  which  the  above  experiments  were  made: 

Louisville,  June  9,  1845. 
In  the  three  lots  of  hemp  presented  to  me,  I  found  the  water- rotted  pro- 
duced more  tow  than  either  of  the  three,  and  the  "Humbuggery"  [Rhodian] 
less,  in  the  same  mode  of  hatcheling. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  W.  HAWES. 
Mr.  L.  Saunders, 

United  States  agent. 
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In  order  to  make  the  comparison  in  the  precedinoj  experiments  fair,  it  is 
nscessary  to  reduce  these  resuks  to  what  they  would  have  been  with  ropes 
of  the  same  size.  We  may  assume  the  com^pactness  of  the  twist  and  the 
weight  of  ihe  fibre  to  be  nearly  the  same  ;  us  the  difference  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ropes  accounts  very  nearly  for  the  difference  in  their  weights. 
We  shall  suppose,  then,  that  each  rope  had  been  I  8-10  inch  in  circum- 
ference. The  strength,  by  a  well  known  principle,  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  ;  and  these  areas  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
circumferences.  Take  the  case  of  the  Rhodian  hemp.  If  1  6  10 xl  6-10 
gives  2,440,  what  will  I  8  lOxl  8-10  give?     The  resnltis  3,1(J8. 

Reducing  the  result  of  No.  1,  the  same  way,  gives  3,296.     So  that  the 
experiment  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
No.  1  American  water-rotted         .....    3,296 

No.  2  Riga  Rein .     2,218 

No.  3  Rhodian       -  -  -  -  -  -     3,108 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  third  is  not  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  different  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  hemp  :  whilst  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  second  or  Russian  hemp  is  very  considerable, 
and  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  These  experimenis  will  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  their  importance  hereafter. 


INSPECTION  OF  HEMP, 

Navy  Department,  July  18,  1845. 

Sir  :  In  the  instructions  which  you  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  give 
to  the  agents  for  testing,  inspecting,  and  purchasing  American  water-rotted 
hemp  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  you  will  authorize  the  inspection  and  test  that 
may  be  made  at  the  several  agencies  in  the  hemp-growing  regions  to  be 
final  and  conclusive,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  repeated  at  Boston. 

Whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  procure  further  supplies  of  hemp, 
you  will  direct  that  contracts  be  made  for  its  delivery  at  either  of  the  agen- 
cies established  ;  the  department  to  be  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  conveying 
it  thence  to  the  Charlestovvn  yard,  or  wherever  else  it  may  be  wanted. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  considerations  which  have  heretofore  induced  yoti 
to  require  the  final  inspection  to  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
have  not,  without  hesitation,  adopted  a  different  conclusion.  But,  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  legislators  who  assisted  in  passing  them,  I  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  they  were  designed  to  encourage  the  culture  of  this  im- 
portant staple,  by  opening  to  its  producers  a  valuable  market  in  their  own 
region.  To  require  them  to  sell  at  an  inspection  twelve  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  homes,  must  operate,  in  a  great  measure,  to  deprive  them  of 
this  market,  and  have  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  defeat  the  expressed  inten- 
lions  of  Congress  in  their  behalf. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cerns the  agriculture  of  the  country,  I  am  induced  to  hazard  the  slight  in- 
convenience and  expense  which  may  temporarily  result  to  the  government 
from  the  proposed  chano-e,  for  the  sake  of  the  permanent  benefit  which  it 
may  confer  upon  it  in  the  increased  culture,  improved  quality,  and  reduced 
prices  of  American  hemp.     While  our  agents  at  the  west  are  competent  and 
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faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  department  may  reasonably  rely 
upon  them,  or  upon  such  special  agents  as  it  may  appoint,  for  a  safe  and 
rigid  inspection  of  the  supplies  which  may  be  offered  for  their  approval ; 
and  the  risk  of  transporting  the  quantity  thus  approved  to  the  place  where 
it  is  required  for  manufacture.  Congress  seems  to  have  devolved,  by  its  re- 
cent action,  upon  the  government. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  have  induced  your  previous  action  on 
this  subject  appears  to  be  that  provision  of  Congress  which  requires  all 
supplies  for  the  navy  to  be  furnished,  after  pubUc  advertisement,  by  the 
lowest  bidder.  You  will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  law,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Congressional  resolves,  to  which  I  have  referred,  by  advertising, 
in  the  first  instance,  exclusively  for  American  hemp ;  and  you  will  allow 
foreign  hemp  to  come  into  competition  with  our  own  only  when  the  latter 
cannot  be  obtained  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

Acknowledging  the  interest  which  you  have  uniformly  manifested  in  this 
important  subject,  and  assuring  you  of  the  diffidence  with  which  I  direct 
this  change  in  your  accustomed  action, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Commodore  C.  Morris, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Construction^  ^c. 


HEMP. 


\ 


We  find  the  following  correspondence  in  the  Louisville  Democrat,  which 
we  give  below,  with  the  remark  that  some  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Barlow  should 
be  received,  in  our  opinion,  with  considerable  allowance.  We  cannot  say 
but  that  boiling  hemp  in  the  stalk  may  improve  it  for  some  purposes ;  but 
if,  by  boihng,  "  the  glutinous  matter  is  fully  extracted  from  the  lint,"  which 
is  very  questionable,  the  hemp  would  not  answer  for  naval  purposes.  We 
believe  that  nothing  is  now  more  fully  established,  than  that  the  glutinous 
matter  should  be  retained  in  hemp  for  tarred  cordage — not  that  it  may  take 
more  tar,  but  less. 

Grass  Hills,  August  9,  1845, 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  so  much  interest  elicited  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  relation  to  hemp.  The  importance  of  this  great  crop,  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  is  now  of  the  first  consideration.  Without  having  yet 
supplied  any  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  but  little  for  commerce, 
the  crop  of  Kentucky  has  averaged  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons  for 
the  last  five  years. 

The  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  by  Congress,  in  1841,  giving  the  pref- 
erence to  American  water-rotted  hemp  over  the  foreign  article,  has  turned 
ihe  attention,  the  thought^  of  many  inquiring^  ingenious  minds  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Barlow  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  much 
interest.  This  is  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp, 
so  ardently  and  firmly  believed  in  by  my  friend  John  George  Baxter,  (now 
dead,)  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  B.'s  ideas  astounded  the  incredu- 
lous at  that  period.  He  asserted  that  hemp  would  bleach  whiter  than  either 
fiax  or  cotton,  and  make  the  finest  fabric^  from  lace  and  cambric  down  to 
45 
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good  shirting,  and  far  cheaper  than  either*    I  will,  however,  send  you  Mr. 
Baxter's  paper  at  another  time. 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS. 


Washington  City,  July  25,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  perceive,  by  your  publications,  that  you  are  making  experi- 
ments in  testing  the  quality  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  hemp.  Having 
been  myself,  for  the  last  three  years,  fully  devoted  to  the  subject  of  water- 
rotting  hemp,  and  believing  that  you  are  desirous  to  obtain  any  useful  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  I  would  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of 
my  own  experiments  in  the  water-rotting  process.  It  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  impose  on  your  attention  a  history  of  all  that  I  have  done  or  at- 
tempted to  do,  but  will  only  suggest  to  you  what  was  finally  effected  by  a 
regular  train  of  experiments.  In  the  usual  mode  of  water-rotting  hemp, 
much  of  the  good  or  ill  success  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  water 
^and  stage  of  the  weather.  Under  the  many  different  circumstances,  a  simi- 
lar fermentation  is  brought  on  sooner  or  later ;  and  after  the  hemp  becomes 
macerated,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process  is  to  stop  the  fermentation 
or  putrefaction  at  the  right  point:  the  hemp  often  continues  to  rot  even 
after  it  is  cleaned  out  and  converted  to  use — ever  subject  to  what  is  called 
a  dry  rot.  In  order  to  overcome  that  difficulty,  I  put  the  hemp  into  strong 
tight  vats,  filled  with  water  sufficiently  warm  to  produce  an  effectual  and 
equal  maceration  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Imt  in  the  same  time.  Then,  by  the 
use  of  steam-pipes  I  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  up  to  a  strong  boil- 
ing point.  The  boiling  is  to  be  kept  up  for  three  or  four  hours,  which  will 
at  once  fully  arrest  or  dispel  all  the  putrefaction  that  was  connected  with 
the  hemp — cooked^  to  keep  it  from,  spoiling ;  in  the  mean  time  the  gluti- 
nous matter  will  be  fully  extracted  from  the  lint.  The  water  is  then  drawn 
off,  and  the  hemp  is  taken  out  of  the  vat  in  a  safe  and  sound  condition.  It 
may  be  set  out  in  the  weather  for  a  whole  year,  without  sustaining  any  ma- 
terial injury.  It  is  also  free  from  any  short  hurds  when  broke  or  cleaned, 
and  much  stronger  than  any  other  hemp  that  I  have  been  able  to  compare 
it  with.  The  lint  is  strong  from  end  to  end,  soft,  and  fibrous.  The  gluti- 
nous matter  being  extracted,  it  will  receive  more  tar  than  hemp,  prepared  in 
any  other  way.  The  quality  may  be  more  effectually  tested  by  making 
ropes  of  an  equal  size  or  weight  of  that  and  other  best  samples  of  hemp, 
and  bury  all  together  in  mud  and  water  for  any  proper  length  of  time ; 
when  taken  up  and  put  to  the  test,  the  result  will  fully  show  the  difference 
in  the  quaUty  of  each  kind  of  hemp. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOS.  H.  BARLOW. 

Lewis  Saunders,  Esq.. 

Hemp  agent  for  Kentucky, 


PURCHASE  OF  HEMP. 


We  give  below  an  interesting  correspondence,  which  we  find  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat, as  well  as  the  remarks  of  that  print ;  which  are,  perhaps,  fair  enough. 
If  hemp  is  to  be  purchased  here  at  the  west,  there  should  be  no  delay  on 
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'the  part  of  the  government  in  making  preparations  for  it.  Let  it  be  both 
inspected  and  purchased  here,  that  the  tiemp-growers  can  receive  their 
money,  and  have  no  further  trouble  about  it,  and  they  will  be  satisfied.  No 
farmer  will  be  satisfied  with  having  his  hemp  pass  inspection  here,  if  he 
has  to  be  at  the  further  trouble  of  taking  it  around  to  Boston  to  be  sold. 
Every  farmer  knows  too  much  about  the  tricks  of  politicians  and  the  tricks 
of  trade  to  run  any  such  risk. 

Although  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  letter  to  the  Democrat,  says  "  that  pur- 
chases will  hereafter  be  made  in  the  west,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ban- 
crolt,  neither  in  his  previous  letter,  which  we  have  published,  nor  in  this 
one,  authorizes,  except  by  inference,  such  a  conclusion.  The  Democrat 
says : 

"The  reader  will  see,  in  another  column, a  communication  from  Mr.  Saun- 
ders. This  gentleman  is  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  secure  to  the  ag- 
riculturists of  the  west  the  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  given  the 
subject  his  prompt  attention.  For  the  former  arrangement  of  inspecting 
hemp  at  Charlestown,  Mr.  Bancroft  is  not  responsible.  As  soon  as  he  had 
time,  he  gave  the  subject  the  attention  its  importance  demanded,  and  set 
the  matter  right.  Let  the  same  justice  be  meted  out  to  the  west  in  other 
things,  and  we  shall  feel  the  benefit  of  it." 


Grass  Hills,  August  6,  1845. 

The  hemp-growers  of  Kentucky  will  see,  by  the  annexed  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  the  order  directing  the  final  inspection  of  hemp 
to  be  made  at  Boston  has  been  rescinded,  and  that  purchases  will  hereafter 
•be  mads  in  the  West. 

The  full  supply  of  suitable  hemp  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States  now 
devolves  on  the  farmers  themselves.  The  soil  and  climate  of  many  parts  of 
Kentucky  are  well  adapted  to  its  culture  ;  the  natural  strength  of  the  hemp 
is  not  surpassed  by  the  production  of  any  country.  Have  the  hemp  rotted 
in  water  of  a  uniform  temperature,  (not  overdone^)  then  thoroughly  cleaned  ; 
it  will  come  up  to  the  navy  standard,  and,  after  supplying  the  government, 
be  sought  after  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS. 

Navy  Department,  July  29,  1845. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  21st  instant  has  been  received.  The  suggestions 
you  o^r,  that  a  quantity  of  water-rotted  hemp  be  advertised  for,  so  as  to 
give  notice  to  the  farmers  in  season  to  prepare  it,  will  be  fully  considered  at 
an  early  day. 

Not  being  able,  after  reflection,  to  concur  fully  in  the  propriety  of  the 
order  which  directed  that  the  final  inspection  of  hemp  must  be  made  at 
Boston,  I  have  caused  that  order  to  be  rescinded,  and  the  inspection  made 
hereafter  at  the  agencies  in  the  west  will  be  conclusive.  In  thus  dispensing 
with  the  second  inspection,  I  feel  desirous  to  impress  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  your  official  duties.  If  an  inspection  at 
the  west  shall  be  found  efficient  and  safe,  not  only  will  this  change  have 
been  justified,  and  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  approved,  but 
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the  hemp-growers  of  that  region  must  necessarily  feel  the  benefit  in  future- 
of  an  extended  market,  and  an  increased  demand  for  their  valuable  staple. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  BANCROFT. 
Lewis  Saunders,  Esq., 

Hemp  agenty  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


From  the  Dollar  Farmer. 
TO   HEMP-GROWERS. 

The  following  is  from  a  source  entitled  to  full  confidence,  and  will  attract' 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  hemp-growers  of  Jefferson  county,  but  of  all- 
others  throughout  the  country  : 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal  and  Dollar  Farmer  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  hope  that  what  I  write  may  be  seen  by  the  hemp-grow- 
ers of  Jefferson  county,  that  they  may  read  it,  and  that  they  may  not  sneer 
at  it  as  the  production  of  a  city  farmer,  but  that  they  may  be  profited  by  it. 
By  the  present  mode  of  growing  and  preparing  hemp  in  this  county,  it  is 
almost  worthless  for  cordage  and  all  the  finer  uses  to  which  hemp  is  ap- 
plied ;  it  is  not  worth,  in  any  of  the  eastern  markets,  as  much  by  thirty  dol- 
lars per  ton  as  if  it  were  properly  prepared ;  and  for  bagging  and  rope, 
which  is  the  coarsest  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  not  worth  as  much  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  per  ton  as  the  hemp  grown  about  Lexington  and' 
Maysville.  For  illustration,  I  will  state  that  fair  handled  hemp  will  yield 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  of  clean  hemp  from  each  hundred  weight;  very 
ordinary  hemp  will  yield  forty-five  or  fifty  pounds  suitable  for  bagging ;  and', 
a  fair  average  of  Jefferson  county  grown  hemp  will  not  yield  over  thirty- 
five  or  forty  pounds  from  a  hundred  weight. 

This  great  difference  in  value  is  attributable  to  the  following  causes  : 
First.  The  land  is  not  sufficiently  pulverized  before  the  seed  is  sown,  aad 
thus  it  comes  up  irregular,  and  produces  a  coarse,  bark-like  hnt.  This  can  be 
easily  prevented  by  a  liberal  use  cf  the  harrow  and  roller.  Secondly.  In  the 
process  of  cutting,  they  "  gather'  with  the  hook,  and  thus  hack  or  partly  cut 
asunder  the  lint  on  almost  every  stem,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  so  much 
tow  being  made  in  the  process  of  hackling.  This  mode  of  "  gathering"  the 
hemp  with  the  hook  is  not  practised  anywhere  in  the  United  States  except  in 
Jefferson  county.  It  is  easily  prevented  :  it  only  requires  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  that  his  negroes  shall  not  do  it ;  and  could  they  be 
made  sensible  of  the  loss  they  sustain  by  it  in  the  depreciated  value  of  their 
hemp,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  longer  permit  it  to  be  done.  I  would  als© 
suggest  that  they  use  the  crooked  hook,  which  is  used  in  all  the  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State — at  least,  that  they  will  try  it  before  rejecting  my  suggestion, 
1  am  sure  that  a  hand  will  cut  one-third  more  per  day  than  with  the  straight 
hook,  and  that  he  will  do  it  better ;  and  more  by  far  than  both  these,  they 
will  avoid  this  destructive  practice  of  gathering  with  the  hook.  Thirdly, 
It  is  common  in  this  county  to  plough  the  ground  before  the  hemp  is  spread 
upon  it  to  rot;  thus  many  stems  are  imbedded  in  the  mud  and  become 
black-rotted — indeed,  all  the  hemp  is  seriously  injured  and  lessened  in  value 
by  the  mud.  This  can  be  prevented  by  having  the  hemp  cut  close  and 
smooth  to  the  earth,  so  the  hemp  for  rotting  can  be  spread  upon  it ;  or,  if: 
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^  this  cannot  be  done,  let  a  heavy  roller  be  passed  over  the  ground  to  mash 
down  the  stubbles.  Fourthly.  When  breaking  the  hemp,  they  pound  it  too 
much  with  the  brake,  instead  of  ejecting  the  choves,  after  being  thoroughly 
cracked  with  the  brake,  by  whipping  the  hemp  across  the  brake ;  their  ob- 
ject is  to  leave  in  as  much  tow  as  possible,  on  account  of  weight ;  but  a 
httle  observation  and  calculation  will  show  this  to  be  false  economy.  How 
much  tow  can  they  possibly  leave  in  the  hemp,  and  yet  eject  all  the  choves? 
Say  twelve  pounds  in  the  hundred  weight.  Any  bagging  manufacturer  will 
pay  more  than  this  difference,  if  this  twelve  pounds  of  tow  had  been  whip- 
ped out ;  with  hemp  at  three  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  it  is  only  thirty- 
six  cents,  or  seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents  per  ton.  At  any  eastern  market, 
where  hemp  is  chiefly  wanted  for  cordage,  a  difference  of  fifteen  dollars 
would  be  made.  But  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Jefferson  farmers  cannot 
venture  to  whip  the  hemp  across  the  brake,  so  long  as  they  permit  their  ne- 
groes to  cut  it  asunder  in  the  middle  by  gathering  with  the  hook  instead  of 
gathering  with  the  hand  and  arm. 

I  know  that  there  are  two  or  three  farmers  in  Jefferson  county  who  are 
exceptions  to  what  I  have  said.  As  a  citizen  of  Jefferson  county,  I  would 
of  course  give  the  Jefferson  farmer  the  preference  in  the  purchase  of  hemp, 
at  the  same  price,  if  of  equal  quality  ;  but  further  I  could  not  go,  in  justice 
'to  myself,  nor  will  any  manufacturer  ;  but  unless  they  will  prepare  their 
hemp  as  well  as  it  is  done  in  the  other  hemp-growing  counties  of  the  State, 
they  must  expect  to  take  a  less  price  for  it.  Daring  the  present  season, 
manufacturers  have  been  paying  three  dollars  for  hemp  here,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  paying  three  dollars  to  three  dollars  twenty-five 
cents,  and  bringing  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  at  their 
expense ;  and  this  is  not  the  result  of  concert  among  them,  for  such  is 
the  competition  to  purchase  hemp,  that  it  always  brings  the  last  cent  that 
the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  pay ;  and  even  if  it  were  concert,  could  not 
the  same  concert  be  as  easily  effected  at  Maysville,,  Lexington,  Frank- 
fort, and  St.  Louis? 

A  Manufacturer. 


I 

\ 
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APPENDIX  No.  9. 

ON  FLAX. 

From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Chairman, — Our  regular  subject  is  now  in  order — the  culture  and' 
manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp  in  our  own  country. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — I  had  hoped  that  our  president  would  have  been? 
here  to-day,  and  to  have  heard  the  result  of  his  reflections  upon  the  subjects 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  I  fear  that  the  culture  of  flax  will  not 
repay  the  farmer  if  it  is  conducted  as  it  has  hitherto  been  done  for  fifty 
years  past.  Too  much  labor,  too  much  cost  in  getting  it  prepared  and 
sent  to  a  proper  market.  The  price  of  seven  and  a  half  cents  to  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound  will  not  remunerate  the  producer.  The  most  whick 
can  ordinarily  be  raised,  if  for  the  lint  only,  is  about  four  hundred  pounds 
the  acre ;  if  raised  for  seed  only,  two  hundred  pounds.  The  capital  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  land,  in  our  part  of  the  country  worth  $100  per  acre; 
animals  and  tools,  ^50 ;  labor  and  dressing,  and  getting  to  market,  alto- 
gether say  $200.  While  the  price  will  average  but  ten  cents  a  pound,  it  will 
not  remunerate  the  farmer.  Perhaps  on  rich  western  lands  it  would  pay, 
but  not  in  our  quarter,  where  grazing  and  raising  of  breadstuffs  is  far  more 
profitable.  Grain  crops  cost  us  nothing  like  the  labor  and  expense  of  flax. 
Flax  must  be  raised,  pufled,  housed,  rotted,  dressed,  and  got  to  market,  with 
much  delay  and  expense.  You  cannot  persuade  our  farmers  to  raise  flax 
unless  you  show  it  to  be  profitable  ;  and  they  know  what  is  for  their  best 
interest  to  produce.  England  had  to  abandon  the  culture  of  flax  in  favor 
of  corn  and  cattle,  although  the  government  gave  bounties  by  way  of  en- 
couraging the  flax  culture.  It  will  never  do  in  the  northern  States,  unless; 
some  revolution  is  effected  in  the  culture,  dressing,  &c.  If,  by  machinery, 
the  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  then  it  may  answer. 

Dr.  Underhill. — It  is  not  intended  to  recommend  the  culture  of  flax  after 
the  old  method,  but  on  rich  soil.  When  cut  in  the  flower  by  a  cradle,  in- 
stead of  hand-pulling,  &c.,  this  is  an  entirely  new  plan.  We  speak  of  the  cul- 
ture for  the  United  States,  and  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  country  west — Arkan- 
sas, (fee.  The  crop  of  flax  does  not,  when  cut  in  the  flower,  impoverish  land 
half  as  much  as  when  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  gives  a  double  crop  of 
the  flax ;  and  so  much  finer  is  the  fibre,  that  it  is  worth  fourteen  or  sixteen 
cents  a  pound.  The  machinery  of  Billings  can  dress  the  flax  for  three 
cents  a  pound  !  and  by  cradling,  rotting,  and  dressing  in  the  manner  Bil- 
lings does  it,  almost  twenty  per  cent,  more  of  flax  is  made  than  was  made  by 
the  clumsy  old  method  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  fibre  far  superior,  silky,  and 
beautiful.  Hemp  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  rich  lands  of  the  west.  I  ex- 
hibit to  the  club  a  specimen  of  the  Agave  hemp,  from  Yucatan. 

The  lamented  Dr.  Perrine  brought  this  article  into  notice.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  American  agriculture  that  I  have  known. 
This  hemp  is  the  strongest  in  the  world  for  ship's  cables.  But  common 
hemp  is  becoming  very  interesting  as  a  crop  in  our  country.     Forty-five 
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millions  of  pounds  were  raised  here  in  1844.  A  pamphlet  issued  by  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Kentucky  did  greatly  contribute  to  this  most  valuable 
result.     Hemp  is  also  now  cradled  when  green. 

Judge  Van  Wyck, — It  is  admitted  in  Europe  that  flax,  although  pulled 
when  in  the  flower,  yet  exhausts  land  more  than  grain  crops  ;  but  when  it 
goes  to  seed  it  becomes  a  scourge  to  the  soil.  Not  so  with  hemp,  of  which 
twenty  crops  in  succession  can  be  produced  on  the  same  land  with  but  little 
manuring,  and  the  last  crop  be  perhaps  a  better  one  than  the  first  I 

Chairman. — One  cause  of  the  neglected  culture  of  flax  is  cotton,  so 
agreeable  and  so  useful  as  apparel  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  As  to 
hemp,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  our  capacity  to  raise  it ;  but  I  think  that  Mr. 
Clay  must  have  a  fine  soil  and- well  cultivated.  I  do  not  think  that  hemp 
is  so  great  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  as  flax.  *  *  *  It  is  a  diflicult  thing 
to  fix  dyes  in  linen;  the  colors,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  known 
mordants,  are  apt  to  wash  out  of  linen. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — Linen  may  be  made  a  substitute  for  cotton  to  a  certain 
extent.  We  now  import  linen  to  as  great  an  amount,  or  rather  more  than 
we  did  forty  years  ago,  but  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  population.  We 
can  raise  say  448  pounds  of  flax  per  acre ;  Ireland  raises  upwards  of  500. 
If  ten  cents  a  pound  be  the  price,  it  is  worth  more  than  the  cotton  raised 
upon  an  acre.  Everything  in  our  country  has  been  against  linen.  The 
duties  began  at  5  per  cent,  on  sheetings,  &c.,  then  went  up  to  \2\,  In 
1812  they  went  up  to  37^  per  cent.  A  great  many  manufactories  of  flax 
were  commenced,  and  were  operating  extensively.  The  double  duty  and 
the  war  caused  that.  After  the  war  the  duty  was  15  per  cent.,  while  upon 
cotton  it  was  from  80  to  100  per  cent.  On  woollen  it  was  25  per  cent.  In 
1828  linen  was  15  per  cent. ;  hats,  boots,  &c.,  were  at  30  per  cent. 

Had  the  same  protection  been  extended  to  linen  as  to  cotton,  we  should 
now  be  exporters  of  linen  ;  now,  that  staple  is  all  down.  Our  people  must 
have  proper  inducement  to  go  into  the  linen  business,  or  they  will  never 
do  it. 

Flax  is  manufactured  in  Europe,  into  handkerchiefs,  at  3,500  per  cent, 
advance  on  its  first  cost. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — And  cotton  at  5,000  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bergen^  of  Gowanus. — I  have  seen  much  flax  raised.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  now  a  profitable  crop.  After  the  farmer  has  raised  his  flax,  and  even 
spun  it  into  thread,  he  can  buy  his  cotton  thread  cheaper  than  he  can  get 
his  thread  wove  into  linen.  Flax  is  no  greater  exhauster  of  the  soil  than 
many  other  crops.  He  constantly  looks  for  the  greatest  profit.  Now,  sir, 
it  is  said  that  if  machinery  shall  be  introduced,  the  profit  will  be  got.  It 
may  be  so  ;  but  how  are  we  to  get  it'/  There  are  many  ways  proposed  for 
the  encouragement  of  flax  and  hemp  culture  and  manufacture.  But  there 
is  only  one  way ;  that  is,  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  flax.  That 
is  at  the  root  of  the  matter :  do  that,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  supply  even 
for  exportation. 

Chairmaji. — I  am  for  encouraging  every  profitable  operation.  No  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  profit  of  raising  flax  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Wakeman, — With  flax  at  9  cents  a  pound,  why  cannot  we  manufac- 
ture linen  ?  Linen  keeps  up  in  price,  while  cotton  fabrics  have  fallen  75 
per  cent.  Before  long,  probably,  we  shall  prepare  flax  for  IJ  cent  instead 
of  3  cents  a  pound,  and  improve  in  machinery.  We  ought  not,  at  all 
events,  to  depend  on  foreign  nations  for  that,  or  for  any  other  necessary  of 
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life.  There  is  no  land  in  Europe  equal  to  ours  for  the  production  of  flax 
and  hemp,  viz  :  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  west. 

Dr,  UnderhilL — We  have  much  to  do  if  we  undertake  to  supply  our  own 
domestic  wants,  for  we  import  now  some  millions.  We  now  use  cotton 
thread.  The  linen  thread  is  much  the  best  and  strongest,  and  we  cannot 
do  without  linen  towels. 

Mr.  Fleet. — We  have  had  specimens  of  manufactured  linen  from  the 
household  of  Dr.  Crispell,  of  Ulster  county.  He  does  it  all  in  the  old  way, 
and  the  articles  are  very  excellent.  1  agree  that  flax  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  rich  soils  of  the  western  country. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Flax  is  now  admitted  free. 

Mr.  Abbott.— In  Ireland  they  pull  flax  after  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yel- 
low at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  after  the  flower  is  ofi",  but  before  the  seed 
has  been  matured. 

Mr.  Billings^  of  Missouri,  was  requested  by  the  chairman  to  state  his  pro- 
cess of  flax-rotting  and  dressing,  and  proceeded  to  state  that  for  about  three 
years  past  he  has  devoted  himself  to  trials,  and  that  his  process  differs  very 
materially  from  the  old  methods.  I  pull  or  cut  the  flax  green.  We  cut  it 
now,  having  a  proper  cradle  to  do  it  with ;  a  man  cuts  an  acre  in  a  day.  I 
dry  it  in  the  shade.  I  rot  it  in  water  at  90  degrees  of  heat.  The  acetous 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  in  three  days  it  is  rotted.  I  put  it  then  in 
close  rooms — heated  uatil  it  is  dry.  It  was  said  formerly  that  our  flax  was 
inferior  to  British,  Belgian,  or  French;  but  when  our  flax  is  treated  as  I 
have  stated,  it  is  a  superior  article  to  any  of  them.  I  sow  three  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  one  bushel. 

Chairman. — In  Cambray  I  remarked  that  they  always  put  out  their  cam- 
brics in  the  night  time — always  avoiding  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  thus,  as  they 
said,  preserving  its  fine  appearance. 


From  the  CuUivator. 
BARLEY  AND  FLAX  GROWN  TOGETHER. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  the  past  summer  by  some  gentlemen  of  this 
town  in  raising  barley  and  flax  together,  and  has  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess, as  appears  by  the  following  statements  of  Colonel  Stibbins.  He  pre- 
pared an  acre  of  ground  for  barley :  after  sowing  two  bushels  on  the  ground, 
he  then  sowed  one  bushel  of  flax  seed  on  the  same  acre.  In  the  fall  he 
threshed  the  barley  and  flax  out  together  with  a  machine,  (it  was  cut  and 
secured  together,)  and  on  cleaning  it  up  he  had  30  bushels  of  barley  and 
15  bushels  of  flax-seed.  The  sale  of  the  crop  stands  thus : 
Thirty  bushels  of  barley,  at  50  cents  per  bushel  -  -  -    $15  00 

Fifteen  bushels  of  flax  seed,  at  $1  per  bushel       -  -  -      15  00 

30  00 


Colonel  S.  says  the  flaxseed  was  a  clear  net  profit,  as  he  thinks  the 
ground  produced  as  much  barley  as  if  no  flax  had  been  sown  ;  for  he  had 
sowed  barley  on  a  few  acres  adjoining  this  acre,  which  produced  only  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  equally  as  good. 

G.  W.  B. 

EarlvillEj  New  York^  1846. 
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From  the  Americaa  Agriculturist. 
CULTURE  OF  FLAX. 

The  following  directions  for  the  culture  and  proper  management  of  the 
flax  crop  were  compiled  by  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  PromotioR 
and  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland.  They  have  been  carefully  arranged  from 
the  mass  of  information  obtained  by  the  society  and  their  agriculturists,  dur- 
ing their  four  years'  experience  in  the  improved  system  of  rnanagement.  By 
this  system,  Irish  flax  has  been  produced  which  brought,  in  some  cases,  the 
high  prices  of  £90  to  £140  ($450  to  $700)  per  ton.  Messrs.  Abraham 
Bell  and  Son,  extensive  shipping  merchants  of  this  city,  have  deemed  them 
of  so  much  importance  that  they  have  had  them  extensively  published,  and 
we  transfer  the  same  to  our  columns,  esteeming  it  the  most  valuable  article 
we  have  ever  met  on  the  subject.  If  the  flax  rotting  and  dressing  machines 
spokea  of  in  page  331  of  this  number  perform  all  that  is  anticipated,  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  be  able  to  grow  large  quantities  of  it  for  the  foreign  market, 
which  will  be  adding  another  important  item  to  our  agricultural  exports, 
and  greatly  increase  the  wealth  of  the  farming  population.  Formerly,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flax  were  grown  in  this  State  and  New  England  ; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  cheap  cotton  fabrics  as  a  substitute  for  linen, 
its  culture  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  It  is  still  grown  extensively 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  parts  of  Kentucky. 

Soil  and  rotation. — By  attention  and  careful  cultivation,  good  flax  may 
be  grown  on  various  soils  ;  but  some  are  much  better  adapted  for  it  thaa 
others.  The  best  is  a  sound,  dry,  deep  loam,  with  a  clay  sub-soil.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  land  should  be  properly  drained  and  sub-soiled,  as, 
■when  it  is  saturated  with  either  underground  or  surface  water,  good  flax 
cannot  be  expected. 

Without  method,  there  cannot  be  success ;  different  soils  require  a  differ- 
ence of  rotation.  In  the  best  soils  of  Flanders  flax  is  grown  in  the  third 
year  of  a  seven-course  rotation,  or  the  fifth  of  a  ten-course  rotation.  It  is 
not  considered  generally  advisable  to  grow  flax  more  frequently  than  once 
in  ten  years.  In  Belgium,  it  invariably  follows  a  corn  crop — generally  oats  ; 
And  in  this  country,  where  oats  is  such  a  principal  crop,  the  same  system 
might  be  profitably  pursued  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  only  after 
oats  following  a  green  crop  or  old  lea,  and  never  after  two  or  three  succeed- 
ing crops  of  oats,  which  bad  practice  still  prevails  in  some  districts.  It  is  a 
very  general  error  among  farmers  to  consider  it  necessary  that  flax  should 
follow  a  potato  crop.  Except  on  very  poor  soils,  a  better  crop  will  be  pro- 
duced after  grain,  and  the  double  benefit  of  the  grain  and  flax  secured.  If 
old  lea  be  broken  up,  and  potatoes  planted,  a  very  fine  crop  of  flax  may  be 
obtained  in  the  following  year. 

Rotation  of  crops  for  flax. — The  following  rotation,  which  would  bring 
.flax  once  in  ten  years,  has  been  proposed :  First  year,  potatoes ;  second, 
barley,  laid  down  with  grasses  ;  third  year,  cut  for  soiling ;  fourth  year, 
pasture;  fifth  year,  flax;  or  the  one-half  might  be  better,  in  flax,  the  other 
in  oats — so  that,  with  the  return  of  the  rotation,  which  would  be  in  five 
years,  the  flax  could  be  put  on  the  ground  which,  in  the  last  rotary  course, 
was  under  corn,  throwing  a  range  of  ten  years  between  the  flax  crops  com- 
ing into  the  same  ground. 

A  gentleman  of  much  practical  knowledge  recommends  the  following  as 
being  the  most  profitable  :     1.  Oats,  afler  grass  and  clover.    2.  Flax,  pull' 
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ed  in 'August;  then  ploughed  and  harrowed  in  two  cwt.  guano  and  two 
cwt.  gypsum;  then  sown  with  rape.  3.  Potatoes,  or  turnips,  well  ma- 
nured. 4.  Wheat,  and  sown  in  spring  with  clover  and  rye-grass.  5.  Hay 
and  clover.  6.  Grazing.  7.  Oats.  8.  Flax  and  winter  vetches  ;  guano^ 
as  before  mentioned.  9.  Turnips,  well  manured.  10.  Barley,  sown  with 
rye-grass  and  clover.    11.  Clover  and  hay.     12.  Grazing.     13.  Oats. 

Preparation  of  the  soil. — One  of  the  points  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  culture  of  flax  is  by  thorough  draining,  and  by  careful  and  repeated 
cleansing  of  the  land  from  weeds,  to  render  it  of  the  finest,  deepest,  and 
cleanest  nature.  This  will  make  room  for  the  roots  to  penetrate,  which 
they  will  often  do  to  a  depth  equal  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  stem  above 
ground. 

After  wheat,  one  ploughing  may  be  sufficient  on  light  friable  loam,  but  two 
are  better  ;  and  on  stiff  soils,  three  are  advisable — one  in  autumn,  and  two 
in  spring,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sowing  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  April. 
Much  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  farmer.  The  land  should  be  so  drained  and  sub-soiled 
that  it  can  be  sown  in  flats,  which  will  give  more  even  and  much  better 
crops.  But,  until  the  system  of  thorough  draining  be  general,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, after  oats,  to  plough  early  in  autumn.  Throw  the  land  into  ridges, 
that  it  may  receive  the  frost  and  air  ;  and  make  surface  drains,  to  carry  off 
the  rains  of  winter.  Plough  and  harrow  very  early  in  spring ;  and  again  a 
month  after,  to  bring  the  land  into  good  tilth,  and  clean  it  thoroughly  from 
"weeds  and  roots.  Following  the  last  harrowing,  it  is  necessary  to  roll,  to 
give  an  even  surface,  and  consolidate  the  land,  breaking  this  up  again  with 
a  short-toothed  or  seed  harrow,  ere  sowing. 

Sowing. — The  seed  best  adapted  for  the  generality  of  soils  is  Riga,  al- 
though Dutch  has  been  used  in  many  districts  of  country  for  a  series 
of  years,  with  perfect  success.  American  seed  does  not  generally  suit 
well,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  coarse,  branchy  stem.  If  used,  it  should  only 
be  on  deep,  loamy  soils.  Select  plump,  shining,  heavy  seed,  of  the  best 
brands,  from  a  respectable  merchant.  Sift  it  clear  of  all  the  seeds  of  weeds^ 
which  will  save  a  great  deal  of  after  trouble,  when  the  crop  is  growing. 
This  may  be  done  by  fanners,  and  through  a  wire  sieve,  twelve  bars  to  the 
inch.  Home  saved  seed,  grown  from  foreign,  has  been  used  in  many  cases 
with  success.  It  is  suggested  that  a  small  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  the  seed  be  fully  ripe,  and  then  pulled,  and  the  seed 
preserved  for  sowing ;  but  the  seed  saved  from  it  in  the  following  year 
should  only  be  used  for  feeding,  or  sold  for  the  oil-mills.  The  proportion 
of  seed  may  be  stated  at  three-and  a-half  imperial  bushels  to  the  Irish  or 
plantation  acre  ;  and  so  on,  in  proportion,  to  the  Scotch  or  Cunningham^ 
and  the  English  or  Statute  measure.  It  is  better  to  sow  too  thick  than 
too  thin  ;  as,  with  thick  sowing,  the  stem  grows  tall  and  straight,  with  only 
one  or  two  seed  capsules  at  the  top,  and  the  fibre  is  found  greatly  superior 
in  fineness  and  length,  to  that  produced  from  thin-sown  flax,  which  grows 
coarse,  and  branches  out,  producing  much  seed,  but  a  very  inferior  quality 
of  fibre.  The  ground  being  pulverized  and  well  cleaned,  roll  and  sow. 
After  sowing,  cover  it  with  a  seed  harrow,  going  twice  over  it — once  up  and 
down,  and  once  across  or  anglewise  ;  as  this  makes  it  more  equally  spread, 
and  avoids  the  small  drills  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  harrow.  Finish  with 
the  roller,  which  will  leave  the  seed  covered  about  an  inch,  the  proper 
depth.      The  ridges  should  be  very  little  raised  in  the  centre,  when  the-j 
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ground  is  ready  for  the  seed,  otherwise  the  crop  will  not  ripen  evenly ;  and 
when  land  is  properly  drained,  there  should  be  no  ridges.  The  sowing  of 
clover  and  grass -seeds  along  with  the  flax  is  not  advised,  when  it  can  be 
conveniently  avoided,  as  these  plants  always  injure  the  root-ends  of  the 
flax.  But  carrots  may  be  sown  in  suitable  soils  in  drills,  so  that  the  person 
pulling  the  flax  may  step  over  the  rows,  which  may  be  afterwards  hoed  and 
cleaned,  and  should  have  some  liquid  manure.  A  stolen  crop  of  rape  or 
winter  vetches  may  be  taken  after  tlie  flax.  Rolling  the  ground  after  sow- 
ing is  very  advisable,  care  being  taken  not  to  roll  when  the  ground  is  so  wetf 
that  the  earth  adheres  to  the  roller. 

Weeding, — If  care  has  been  paid  to  cleaning  the  seed  and  the  soil,  few 
weeds  will  appear ;  but  if  there  be  any,  they  must  be  carefully  pulled.  It 
is  done  in  Belgium  by  women  and  children,  who,  with  coarse  cloths  round 
their  knees,  creep  on  all-fours.  This  injures  the  young  plant  less  than 
walking  over  it ;  which,  if  done,  should  be  by  persons  whose  shoes  are  not 
filled  with  nails.  They  should  work  also  facing  the  wind,  so  that  the 
plants  laid  flat  by  the  pressure  may  be  blown  up  again,  or  thus  be  assisted 
to  regain  their  upright  position.  The  tender  plant  pressed  one  way  soon 
recovers  ;  but  if  twisted  or  flattened  by  careless  weeders,  it  seldom  rises 
again. 

Pulling. — The  time  when  flax  should  be  pulled,  is  a  point  of  much' 
nicety  to  determine.  The  fibre  is  in  the  best  state  before  the  seed  is  quite 
ripe.  If  pulled  too  soon,  although  the  fibre  is  fine,  the  great  waste  in 
scutching  and  hackling  renders  it  unprofitable;  and,  if  pulled  too  late,  the 
additional  yield  does  not  compensate  for  the  coarseness  of  the  fibre.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  best  time  for  pulling  is  when  the  seeds  are  beginning  to 
change  from  a  green  to  a  ])ale  brown  color,  and  the  stalk  to  become  yellow^ 
for  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the  ground.  When  any  of  the  crop 
is  lying,  and  suffering  from  wet,  it  should  be  pulled  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
kept  by  itself.  So  long  as  the  ground  is  undrained,  and  imperfectly  levelled 
before  sowing,  the  flax  will  be  found  of  different  lengths.  In  such  case, 
pull  each  length  separately,  and  steep  in  separate  pools,  or  keep  it  separate 
in  the  same  pool.  If  the  ground  has  been  thorough-drained,  and  laid  out 
evenly,  the  flax  will  be  all  of  the  same  length.  It  is  most  essential  to  take 
time  and  care  to  keep  the  flax  evsn^  like  a  brushy  at  the  root  ends.  This  in- 
creases the  value  to  the  spinner,  and  of  course  to  the  grower,  who  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  an  additional  price  for  his  extra  trouble.  Let  the  handfuls 
of  pulled  flax  be  laid  across  each  other  diagonally,  to  be  ready  for  the 

Rippling — Which  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  field,  with  the  pulling.  If  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  rip- 
pling was  the  comparative  ease  with  which  rippled  flax  is  handled,  the 
practice  ought  always  to  be  adopted.  But  besides  this,  the  seed  is  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  crop,  being  worth,  if  sold  for  the  oil-mill,  £3  per  acre ; 
and  if  used  for  the  feeding  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  £4  per  acre.  The  apparatus 
is  very  simple.  The  ripple  consists  of  a  row  of  iron  teeth  screwed  into  a 
block  of  wood.  This  can  be  procured  in  Belfast,  or  may  be  made  by  any 
handy  blacksmith.*  It  is  to  be  taken  to  the  field  where  the  flax  is  being 
pulled,  and  screwed  down  to  the  centre  of  a  nine-feet  plank,  resting  on  two 

*The  best  ripples  are  made  of  half-inch  square  rods  of  iron,  placed  with  the  angles  of  iron- 
next  the  ripples;  ihree-sixieenths  of  an  inch  asunder  ai  the  bottom,  half  inch  at  the  lop,  and.. 
eighteen  inches  long,  to  allow  a  sufficient  spring,  and  save  much  breaking  of  flax.  '  > 
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stools.  The  ripplers  may  either  stand  or  sit  astride,  at  opposite  ends. 
They  should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  comb  as  to  permit  their  strik- 
ing  it  properly  and  alternately.  A  winnowing  sheet  must  be  placed  under 
them,  to  receive  the  bolls  as  they  are  rippled  off;  and  then  they  are  ready 
to  receive  the  flax  just  pulled — the  handfuls  being  placed  diagonally,  and 
bound  up  in  a  sheaf.  The  sheaf  is  laid  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  rip- 
pier,  and  untied.  He  takes  a  handful  with  one  hand,  about  six  inches  from 
the  root,  and  a  little  nearer  the  top  with  the  other.  He  spreads  the  top  of 
the  handful  like  a  fan,  draws  the  one  half  of  it  through  the  comb,  and  the 
other  half  past  the  side  ;  and  by  a  half  turn  of  the  wrist,  the  same  operation 
is  repeated  with  the  rest  of  the  bunch.  Thus  the  flax  can  be  rippled  with- 
out being  passed  more  than  once  through  the  comb.  He  then  lays  the 
handfuls  down  at  his  left  side,  each  handful  crossing  the  other,  when  the 
sheaf  should  be  carefully  tied  up  and  removed.  The  object  of  crossing  the 
handfuls  so  carefully  after  rippling,  when  tying  up  the  beets  for  the  steep,  is 
that  they  part  freely  from  each  other  when  they  are  taken  to  spread  out  on 
the  grass,  and  not  interlock  and  be  put  out  of  their  even  order,  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  the  bolls  should  be  kept  in 
the  field,  spread  on.winnow-cloths,  or  other  contrivance  for  drying;  and  if 
turned  from  time  to  time,  they  will  win.  Passing  the  bolls  first  through  a 
coarse  riddle,  and  afterwards  through  fanners,  to  remove  straws  and  leaves, 
will  facilitate  the  drying.  If  the  weather  is  moist,  they  should  be  taken  in- 
doors, and  spread  out  thinly  and  evenly  on  a  barn  floor,  or  in  a  loft,  leaving 
windows  and  doors  open,  to  allow  a  thorough  current  of  air,  and  turned 
twice  a  day.  When  nearly  dry^  they  may  be  taken  to  a  corn  kiln  (taking 
care  not  to  raise  it  above  summer  heat)  and  carefully  turned,  until  no 
moisture  remains.  By  the  above  plan  of  sloio  drying,  the  seed  has  time  to 
imbibe  all  the  juices  that  remain  in  the  husk,  and  become  perfectly  ripe.  If 
it  be  taken  at  ©nee  from  the  field,  and  dried  hurriedly  on  the  kiln,  these  juices 
will  be  burnt  up,  and  the  seed  will  become  shrivelled  and  parched,  little 
nutritious  matter  remaining.  In  fine  seasons,  the  bolls  should  always  be 
dried  in  the  open  air,  the  seed  threshed  out,  and  the  heaviest  and  plumpest 
used  for  sowing  or  crushing.  The  light  seeds  and  chaff  form  most  whole- 
some and  nutritious  feeding  for  cattle.  Flax  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  field,  if  possible,  even  the  second  day  ;  it  should  be  rippled  as 
soon  as  pulled,  and  carried  to  the  water  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  may  not 
harden. 

Watermg. — This  process  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  River 
water  is  the  best.  If  spring  water  has  to  be  used,  let  the  pond  be  filled  some 
weeks,  or  months  if  possible,  before  the  flax  is  put  in,  that  the  sun  and  air  may 
soften  the  water.  That  containing  iron,  or  other  mineral  substances,  should 
never  be  used.  Jf  river  water  can  be  had,  it  need  not  be  let  into  the  pond 
sooner  than  the  day  before  the  flax  is  to  be  steeped.  Place  the  flax  in  the 
pool  in  one  layer,  somewhat  sloped,  and  in  regular  rows,  with  the  root 
end  uppermost.  Cover  with  moss  sods,  or  touo:h  old  lea  sods,  laid  perfectly 
close,  the  sheer  of  each  fitted  to  the  other.  Before  putting  on  the  sods,  a 
layer  of  rushes  or  rag  weeds  is  recommended  to  be  placed  on  the  flax,  es- 
pecially in  new  ponds.  Thus  covered,  it  never  sinks  to  the  bottom,  nor  is 
it  affected  by  air  or  light.  A  small  stream  of  water  allowed  to  run  through 
a  pool  has  been  found  to  improve  its  color.  It  will  be  sufficiently  steeped, 
in  an  average  time,  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  water.     Every  grower  should  learn  to 
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know  when  the  flax  has  had  enough  of  the  water,  as  a  few  hours  too  much 
may  injure  it.  It  is,  however,  much  more  frequently  wider -weiiered  than 
o^er- watered.  The  best  test  is  the  following:  Try  some  stalks  of  average 
thickness,  by  breaking  the  shove,  or  woody  part,  in  two  places,  about  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  at  the  middle  of  the  stalk;  catch  the  broken  bit  of  wood 
and  If  It  will pidl  freely  out,  downward Jor  that  length,  without  breaking 
er  tearing  the  fibre,  with  none  of  the  fibre  adhering  to  it,  it  is  ready  to  take 
out.  Make  this  trial  every  six  hours,  after  fermentation  subsides,  for  some- 
tinaes  the  change  is  rapid.  Never  hft  the  flax  roughly  from  the  pool  with 
torks  or  grapes,  but  have  it  carefully  handed  out  on  the  bank  by  men 
standmg  m  the  water.  Spread  on  the  same  day  it  is  taken  out,  unless  it 
be  raining  heavily ;  light  rain  does  little  harm.  If  it  cannot  be  spread, 
etit  be  set  on  end,  or  separated  into  small  parcels,  to  prevent  it  heating  in 
tfoe  heap  It  is  advantageous  to  let  the  flax  drain  for  a  i^w  hours  after 
being  taken  from  the  pool,  by  placing  the  bundles  on  their  ends,  close  to- 
gether,  or  on  the  flat,  with  a  slope. 

Spreading. —^qIm,  when  possible,  clean,  short,  thick  pasture  ground 
lor  this  operation  ;  and  mow  down  and  remove  any  weeds  that  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  sward.  Lay  the  flax  evenly  on  the  grass,  and  spread 
thm  and^  very  equally.  If  the  directions  under  the  head  of  rippling  have 
been  attended  to,  the  handfuls  wUl  come  readily  asunder,  without  en- 
tangling. 1  urn  It  two  or  three  times  while  on  the  grass  (with  a  rod  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,)  that  it  may  not 
become  of  different  shades  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  sun,  which  is- 
often  the  case  through  inattention  to  this  point.  Turn  it  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  ram,  that  the  flax  may  be  beaten  down  a  little,  and  thus  pre- 
vented  from  being  blown  away.  ^ 

Lifting— K  good  test  of  its  being  ready  to  lift,  is,  to  rub  a  few  stalks 
irom  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  when  the  wood  breaks  easily  and  sepa- 
rates  from  the  fibre,  leaving  it  sound,  it  has  had  enough  of  the  ^rass  ;  also, 
when  one  stalk  in  fifty  is  perceived  to  form  a  bow  and  striiL  from  the 
libre  contracting  and  separating  from  the  woody  stalk.  But  the  most  cer-^ 
tain  way  is  to  prove  a  small  quantity  with  the  hand-break,  or  in  a  flax  mill, 
m  itting,  keep  the  lengths  straight  and  the  ends  even,  otherwise  great  loss 
will  occur  in  the  rolling  and  scutching.  Tie  it  up  in  small  bundles ;  and 
It  not  taken  soon  to  be  scutched,  it  will  be  much  improved  by  beino-  pit 
up  m  small  stacks,  loosely  built  with  stones  or  brambles  in  the  bottom,  fa 
keep  it  dry  and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Stacks  built  on  pillars 
would  be  the  best.  ^ 

Drying— by  fire,  is  always  pemicious.  If  properly  steeped  and  grassed, 
BO  such  drymg  is  necessary  ;  but  to  make  it  ready  for  breaking  and  scutch- 
ing, exposure  to  the  sun  is  sufficient.  In  some  districts  it  is  put  to  dry 
on  kilns  in  a  damp  state,  and  is  absolutely  burnt  before  it  is  dry,  and  the 
lich  oily  property  of  the  flax  is  always  greatly  impaired.  On  this  point  the 
society  can  scarcely  speak  too  strongly,  as  the  flax  is  either  destroyed  or 
rendered  not  worth  one-half  of  what  it  would  be,  if  properly  dried. 

Breaking,  or  scutching— U  done  by  hand,  should  be  done  on  the  Belgian 
system,  which  is  less  wasteful  than  that  practised  in  Ireland.  If  by  millino- 
the  farmer  will  do  well  to  select  those  mills  in  which  the  improved  ma- 
chinery  has  been  introduced.  The  society  would  also  recommend  that 
tae  farmer  should  endeavor  to  have  his  flax  scutched  by  a  mill  owner 
who  pays  his  men  by  the  day,  and  not  by  the  stone,  even  if  it  should  cost 
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him  higher  in  proportion,  the  system  of  paying  the  scutchers  by  the  stone 
rendering  them  more  anxious  to  do  a  large  quantity  in  the  day,  than  to 
produce  a  good  yield  from  the  straw. 

Tlie  Courtrai  system. — This  is  the  universal  mode  in  the  district  from 
which  the  finest  flax  we  receive  is  brought.  As  soon  as  pulled,  the  flax  is 
stooked  without  binding  it.  The  handfuls  are  set  up,  resting  against  each 
other,  the  root  ends  spread  out,  and  the  top  ends  joining  like  the  letter  A, 
forming  spooking  about  eight  feet  long,  and  a  short  strap  keeping  the  ends 
firm.  In  this  way  it  will  resist  wind  and  rain  ^ well,  and  dry  fast.  In  six  or 
eight  days  it  may  be  stacked  in  the  field  ;  the  seed  to  be  taken  off  at  leisure, 
in  winter  ;  the  flax  to  be  steeped  the  following  May — a  system  which  pos- 
sesses the  advantages  of  affording  the  farmer  the  best  season  of  the  year 
for  steeping  and  grassing,  and  a  time  of  comparative  leisure,  when  his  at- 
tention is  not  called  to  the  harvestino^  of  other  important  crops.  It  has,  in 
many  cases,  when  tried  in  this  country,  proved  highly  successful ;  although 
in  others  it  has  failed,  from  want  of  experience,  perhaps,  in  watering  and 
grassing  it.  The  treatment  in  this  way  has  made  the  flax,  in  some  cases, 
worth  two  or  three  shillings  per  stone  more  than  part  of  the  same  crop 
steeped  green.  It  is  recommended  that  trials  of  this  system  should  be 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  small  scale.  ^ 

To  avoid  exhausting  the  land  by  growing  flax. — It  has  always  been 
urged  against  flax  culture  that  it  exhausted  the  soil ;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  If  the  seed  be  saved,  and  cattle  fed  upon  the  bolls,  a  val- 
uable addition  will  be  made  to  the  manure  heap,  as  perhaps  the  richest  ma- 
nure is  produced  by  this  kind  of  food.  The  putrescent  water  from  the  flax 
pools  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  either  used  as  a  top-dressing  for 
grass,  or  mixed  with  the  weeds  and  other  refuse  of  the  crop,  in  a  heap,  to 
ferment.  By  these  means  almost  all  the  matter  abstracted  from  the  soil  by 
the  flax  crop  would  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  manure — the  fibre  being 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere  alone. 

Flax  Society's  Office,  Belfast,  January  1,  1845. 


ANSWERS  BY  MR.  BILLINGS,  OF  MISSOURI,  TO  aUESTIONS  IN  THE  N.  Y. 
FARMERS'  CLUB,  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  FLAX^. 

1st.  What  kind  of  soil  shall  I  choose?  and  what  manure? 

Where  there  is  most  lime.  On  our  best  prairie  land  we  add  twenty 
bushels  of  lime  to  an  acre  :  the  lime  should  be  first  slacked.  Use,  also, 
good,  well  decomposed  manure. 

2d.  When  and  how  often  and  how  deep  shall  I  plough  it  ? 

Plough  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  the  field  in  the  fall — plough  deep,  and, 
if  necessary,  use  the  sob-soil  plough,  so  as  to  plough  12  inches  deep. 
Then,  in  the  spring,  plough  four  or  five  inches  deep. 

3d.  When  and  how  shall  I  sow  the  seed — broadcast,  or  in  drills  ?  and 
how  many  bushels  to  each  acre  ? 

As  soon  as  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  spring,  harrow  it  lightly,  and  sow 
two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of  seed  ;  then  harrow  well. 

4th.  How  shall  I  keep  the  crop  clean  ? 

The  crops  keep  clean  of  weeds  by  the  close,  thick  growth  of  flax. 

5th.  How  shall  I  gather  the  flax,  and  at  what  time  ? 
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Cut  the  flax  with  a  cradle,  having  a  scythe  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inches  in  length.     Cut  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  of  the  flax  begin  to  fall. 

6th.  How  shall  1  secure  the  crop  when  gathered  ?  what  quantity  in  a 
bundle  ? 

Let  the  flax  lie  on  the  ground  until  it  wilts.  In  fair  weather  it  may  lie 
there  thirty-six  hours.  Wet  weather  must  be  avoided  at  this  time,  if  pos- 
sible. Bind  up  as  much  flax  as  a  wisp  of  flax  will  bind  in  one  bundlCo 
Shock  it  on  the  field,  so  as  to  prevent  wet  Irom  getting  into  it.  Do  not 
stack  it.  Leave  it  in  the  shocks  for  five  or  six  days.  When  the  weather 
is  favorable,  and  it  is  about  as  dry  as  you  would  have  your  hay  or  oats, 
ihe^i  house  it. 

7th.  How  long  can  I  keep  it  before  it  is  sent  to  market? 

Fifty  years  !  The  flax  is  improved  by  keeping  it  a  year.  The  gluten 
which  is  in  it  then  dissolves  more  readily  when  you  come  to  rot  it. 

8th.  Is  it  worth  my  while  to  rot  it  on  my  own  farm  ? 

No  ;  you  cannot  make  so  good  a  profit  by  doing  it. 

9th.  Is  it  worth  my  while  to  have  a  machine  for  dressing  the  crop? 

If  you  can  raise  two  hundred  acres  of  flax,  then  you  can  afford  te  rot 
and  dress  it.     One  hundred  acres  will  not  pay  a  sufficient  profit. 

10th.  What  is  an  average  crop  of  flax  in  the  United  States  per  acre  ? 

About  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  if  you  let  it  all  go  to  seed,  but 
four  hundred  pounds  if  you  gather  it  in  the  blossom.  Ireland  averages 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  an  acre  on  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

II th.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  will  cost  to  raise  it  per  acre  1 

Twelve  dollars  an  acre  when  housed. 

12th.  What  is  the  cost  of  dressing  it?  How  much  can  one  of  your 
dressing  machines  prepare  in  a  day  ? 

Three  cents  a  pound,  from  the  stack  to  the  bale  press. 

One  of  my  dressing  machines,  with  seven  men,  will  dress  in  one  day  six 
hundred  pounds  of  flax  ;  and  so  much  less  tow  is  made  by  it,  that  it  saves 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  flax  by  my  operation.  And  the  same  process  an- 
swers for  hemp.  Flax,  when  rotted  in  water  heated  to  ninety  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  is  done  in  three  or  four  days.  In  raising  flax,  a  part  of  a 
field  should  be  sowed  thin  for  the  seed.  Common  f'lemish  and  French 
dressed  flax  imported  into  England  for  forty  years  past  brings  them  from 
four  to  eight  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  This  difference  of  value  is  owing  to 
the  diflference  of  qualities,  which  are  assorted. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — Can  flax  and  hemp  be  grown  for  a  series  of  years  oa 
the  same  ground  ;  or  is  rotation  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Bitlings. — I  have  known  hemp  grown  on  the  same  field  perfectly 
well  for  twenty  years  in  succession.  The  hemp  crop  is  from  seven  hun- 
dred to  nine  hundred  pounds  an  acre.  I  add  lime  to  land  for  flax  crop,  but 
not  for  hemp.  When  flax  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  soil  one  half  as  much.  It  exhausts  about  as  much  as  the  wheat  crop. 
Our  corn  and  wheat  in  Missouri  certainly  exhaust  our  soil.  We  have 
already  found  the  necessity  of  deep  ploughing  and  sub-soiling  the  land.  It 
is  better  and  cheaper,  by  four  to  one,  to  cradle  flax,  than  to  pull  it  by  hand 
in  the  old  way.  We  do  not  consider  the  rotting  and  dressing  flax  an 
unhealthy  business. 

Dr.  Underhillj  of  Croton  Point. — It  is  exceedingly  important  to  establish 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax  in  our  country.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  Ireland  has  used  the  water-rotting  process  :  they  pulled  their  flax 
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before  it  went  to  seed.  They  have  depended  on  the  United  States  for  their 
seed  for  the  last  half  century.  We  supplied  almost  all  their  flaxseed  for 
sowing.  Dew-rotting  is  apt  to  weaken  the  fibre  and  render  it  less  fine. 
They  used  to  put  their  flax  in  still  water,  where  it  rotted  in  from  seventeen 
to  thirty  days.  Dew-rotting  requires  some  three  months.  Some  lay  the 
flax. on  the  snow,  and  let  it  remain  until  spring  :  a  very  bad  plan.  The 
flax  is  liable  to  great  damage  from  cattle  getting  among  it — it  is  very  unequal- 
ly rotted,  and  liable  to  become  dirty :  it  loses  its  softness  and  fineness  of 
fibre.  The  operation  of  cradling  flax  is  an  important  one  :  you  get  rid  of 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  which  are  injurious  in  the  dressing  of  the  flax.  I 
"believe  it  would  be  profitable  to  raise  flax,  cut  it  in  blossom,  and  water- 
rot  it  on  the  farm,  at  least  until  Billings's  new  plan  can  be  found  convenient 
to  the  farmer.  Cotton  is  now  whitening  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  sails. 
Cotton  is  displacing  linen  in  many  ways.  Our  country  is  fast  being  filled 
with  people  :  we  must  have  profitable  employment  for  all  hands.  We  have 
climates  for  tea,  coffee,  grapes,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  and  every  good 
thing,  independent  of  the  whole  world.  We  must  bring  our  country  to  that 
natural  position  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  then  T  am  for  reciprocity  treaties 
with  all  the  world. 

Mr,  Billings. — We  have  exported  some  hemp  to  Dundee. 

Edwin  Williams, — W^e  raise  about  forty  thousand  tons  of  hemp  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Billings. — Fifty  thousand. 

Dr.  Underhill. — In  1844,  our  western  country  raised  about  forty-five 
millions  of  pounds  of  it.  They  made  the  bagging  and  ropes  for  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  bales  of  cotton.  Two  vessels  loaded  with  our  hemp 
left  New  Orleans  for  England  last  year,  loaded  with  American  hemp.  The 
culture  of  hemp  is  increasmg  among  us. 

Edwin  Williams. — In  1844  our  import  of  cotton  bagging  was  but  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  square  yards.  Many  important  articles  of 
our  trade  are  not  well  noted,  or  distinguished  from  masses,  in  our  tables  of 
import. 

Mr.  Meigs  here  read  the  following  paper  on  the  subject  of  flax : 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  and' 
Improvement  of  the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland,"  was  held  on  Wednesday  at 
the  society's  rooms.  Commercial  Buildings,  Belfast.  The  treasurer's  re- 
port noted  a  receipt  of  £1,000  55.  since  last  meeting,  1st  ult.  A  report  of 
the  sub-committee  appouited  to  conduct  the  experiments  on  different  kinds 
of  flax-seed  was  read. 

As  the  appearance  of  the  flax  grown  from  home  seed  is  everywhere  very 
fine  this  season,  a  paper  was  directed  to  be  drawn  up,  for  circulation  among 
the  farmers,  urging  them  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  growing  crop  for  seed  ; 
letting  it  get  ripe,  and  stacking  it  over  until  spring — the  seed  to  be  then  sepa- 
rated, and  the  flax  then  to  be  steeped  on  the  Courtrai  system.  This  would 
do  much  to  secure  the  genuine  fresh  seed  for  the  crop  of  1846.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  opening  of  a  hand  scutching  school  in  YoughaJ, 
w^here  persons  would  be  instructed  in  the  Belgian  mode,  by  one  of  the  so- 
eiety's  agriculturists.  Several  letters  were  read  relative  to  flax-seed,  <fcc., 
and  referred  to  the  sub- committee  appointed  to  consult  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken  by  the  society  to  protect  the  farmer,  in  the  most  effective  way. 
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against  fraud  in  future  seasons.     The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  county  of  Derry  will  prove  interesting  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  if  flax  be 
judiciously  grown,  and  well  handled,  there  is  no  other  crop  that  will  pay 
like  it.  I  had  last  season  not  quite  8  Irish  acres  of  flax,  from  which  I  had 
295  stones,  which  brought  85.  per  stone  in  Cookstown  market,  and  31  stones 
at  6s.,  besides  4^  cwt.  of  scutching  tow,  at  9^.  per  cwt : 
295  stones,  at  85.  - 
31  stones,  at  65.     - 

4J  cwt.  tow,  at  9^. 


being  upwards  of  £16  per  acre.  Besides  this,  I  had  an  exceedingly  large 
quantity  of  bolls,  which  fed  my  cattle  to  the  greatest  advantage  during  the 
whole  season,  and  as  much  seed  saved,  on  the  Courirai  system,  as  sowed 
about  three  acres  this  year.  The  flax-seed  saved  on  the  Courtrai  system 
turned  out  exceedingly  well ;  and  my  steward  showed  some  of  the  seed  to 
Mr.  IMacAdam,  of  Donegall  street,  Belfast,  who  said  that  he  thought  it  finer 
than  any  Riga  seed  he  had  seen  last  season.  I  may  add,  that  the  flax  from 
our  own  seed  looks  to  the  full,  better  than  that  growing  from  Riga  seed.  We 
used  but  the  two." 

Mr.  Meigs  remarked,  that  the  ingenious  men  of  France  and  England 
had  long  been  trying  to  make  machinery  to  spin  flax  with  the  same  facility 
as  cotton  ;  that  the  French  chemists  had  carefully  examined  the  fibres  of 
flax,  and  discovered  that  the  whole  length  of  the  flax  is  composed  of  deli- 
cate fibres,  about  three  inches  long,  which,  by  means  of  chemical  agents  not 
injurious  to  that  fibre,  could  separate  it,  and  thus  rendering  it  in  staple 
nearly  like  cotton,  and  prepare  it  for  the  spinning  machinery.  When  that 
can  be  accomplished  with  such  economy  that  its  price  can  be  as  low,  or 
nearly  so,  as  cotton  cloth,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  for  sheets,  shirts, 
toweling,  &g.,  mankind  will  far  prefer  the  fabric  of  linen  to  that  of  cotton; 
and  we  would  earnestly  commend  to  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  the  in- 
vention of  such  process  as  can  bring  out  that  very  valuable  result ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  very  well  known  preference  for  linen  for  many  purposes,  it  is 
certain  that  flax  grows  well  in  vast  portions  of  the  globe  where  cotton  can- 
not mature,  for  lack  of  heat,  &;c. 
«  «  *  *  *  •  «  •  •• 

Mr.  Chapin. — On  this  subject  I  remark  that  the  Chinese  possess  a  grass 
called  Chinese  flax,  which,  from  samples  recently  examined,  appears  to  pos- 
sess all  the  qualities  of  our  flax,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  superior  to  any  flax 
known  or  manufactured  in  England.  This  excellence  consists  in  greater 
strength  of  fibre  and  fineness  of  staple,  and  length  of  staple  also.  Samples 
have  been  shown  of  fine  linen  manufactured  from  it,  greatly  resembling 
the  French  cambric,  but  having  moreover  a  silky  appearance.  It  seeras 
also  that  this  grass  can  be  obtained  in  unlimited  quantities.  If  these  are 
facts,  (and  it  would  seem  that  they  are,)  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  greatest 
vimportance  to  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
47 
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From  a  letter  of  Cha?.  L.Fleiscliraann,  Esq.,  published  in  the  WashingloQ  "Union/' March  Sj- 

1846. 

AUSTRIAN  LINEN  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

This  branch  of  Austrian  national  industry  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  important ;  but  since  cotton  goods  are  coming  daily  more  in  use,  it  is 
declining  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cotton  manufactures  increase :  it  still, 
however,  furnishes  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  branches  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  is  highly  important  for  Austria  that  this  branch  of  industry  should 
rise  again  to  its  former  importance,  as  it  produces  the  raw  material  within 
its  own  territories,  and  especially  in  those  regions  where  corn  is  an  uncer- 
tain crop,  and  whereby  the  population  obtain  the  means  of  procuring 
food  and  employment  during  the  long  winter  season. 

The  yearly  average  crop  is  computed,  according  to  official  data,  to 
amount  to  1,500,000  cwt.  of  flax,  and  1,000,000  cwt.  of  hemp. 

The  best  flax  is  raised  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia;  but  its  quality 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  Belgium.  The  farmer  has  not  the  proper  knowledge 
of  its  culture,  and  less  of  the  necessary  manipulation  in  its  preparation  for 
the  use  of  the  spinner.  The  flax  is  generally  prepared  by  dew-rot ;  and, 
from  the  following  statement,  the  difference  of  quality  between  Austrian  and 
Belgian  flax  (water-rotted)  can  be  appreciated:  i  cwt.  of  Austrian  flax, 
when  prepared,  yields  20  pounds  of  refuse,  50  pounds  of  tow,  and  only 
30  pounds  of  flax;  whereas  Belgian  flax  gives  5  per  cent,  refuse,  20 
per  cent,  of  tow,  and  75  per  cent,  of  flax. 

The  yarn  is  almost  all  spun  by  hand.  Austria  has  only  eight  flax-spin- 
ning factories,  which  have  been  in  operation  since  1835,  and  employ  20,800 
spindles;  England  has  now  700,000  spindles;  France,  70,000 ;  Belgiura,^ 
60,000  ;  the  countries  in  the  German  league,  30,000. 

Flax  spinning  by  means  of  machinery  has  been  brought  in  England 
(like  all  other  mechanical  contrivances)  to  great  perfection  ;  and  from 
thence  Austria  has  procured  her  machines.  The  amount  of  capital 
required  for  such  a  factory  is  nearly  eight  times  higher  than  for  a  cotton 
factory,  on  account  of  the  complicated  machines  required  for  spinning  flax. 

A  spindle  is  estimated  at  80  to  100  florins,  inclusive  of  building  and  other 
necessary  apparatus  ;  a  cotton  factory  at  12  florins. 

Weaving  is  also  generally  done  by  hand»  The  number  of  looms  engaged 
in  this  branch  amounts  to  300,000,  which  occupy  500,000  weavers  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  about  12  spinners  are  necessary  to  supply  a 
loom  with  yarn,  which  occupies  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  persons 
in  the  linen  business,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population. 

The  above  stated  number  of  looms  produce  yearly  4,600.000  pieces  of 
linen,  of  30  ells  (yards)  each,  valued  at  27,000,000  florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  of  flax  and  linen  in  the 
year  1841 : 

Imported.  Exported. 

Flax     -            .....  15.056  cwt.  25,199  cwt. 

Yarn    --.-.-  20,902              5,701 

Thread            -             -            .            »            -  209              1,926 

Fine  linen        .            -            -            .            .  8              1,722 

Coarse  Imen     -            .            -            -            -  838  49,012 

Various  other  linen  goods         -            -            -  1.055  52,660 
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When  the  above  table  is  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  it  shows  a 
great  increase  in  the  importation  of  yarn,  which  arises  from  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  English  flax-spinning,  which  has  produced  such  fine 
numbers  as  are  unattainable  with  their  less  perfect  machinery. 

The  following  data  are  from  the  largest  factories  of  Austria  : 

100  pounds  of  unprepared  flax  cost  20  florins,  which  yield 
20  pounds  of  refuse,  remainder  80  pounds  -  -  20  flor. 

From  this  80  pounds  of  flax  are  obtained,  in  hatcheling,  50 
pounds  tow,  cost  JO  florins  per  cwt.  -  -  -     5 

Remain  30  pounds  hatcheled  flax,  at  50  florins  per  cwt.       -  15 
The  wages  for  swingling,  34  kreutzers,  and  hatcheling,  46 
kreutzers  '  -..-..    1  flor.  20  kr. 


30  pounds  of  hatcheled  flax  cost,  then  -  -  -  16  flor.  20  kr. 

or  32f  kreutzers  per  pound. 

1  piece  of  yarn  of  the  average,  No.  45,  weight  23^  loth,  or 

about  12  ounces,  costs     -  -  -  .  -  24  kr. 

Which  produces,  in  spinning,  12^  per  cent,  refuse  - ,  -    3 

Cost  per  piece         -  -  -  -  -  -  27 

Add  to  this  the  yearly  expenses  of  repair,  assurance,  &c.  -  13  84-100- 

Interest  on  the  capital  -  -  -  -  -     3  50-000 


Of  this  sum  22 J  kreutzers  is  for  the  material,  and  21  84-100 

kreutzers  for  the  expense  of  spinning    -  -  -  44  34-100 
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APPENDIX  No.  10. 


Prom  the  Albany  CuUivatof, 
TOBACCO. 

Messrs.  Gaylord4s  Tucker:  We  grow  in  this  town  annually  about 
three  hui'drfd  tons  of  tobacco,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  about 
five  hundred  tons  are  grown  annually.  The  yield  the  last  year  (1843)  was 
less  than  usual,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  being  about  the  average  per  acre. 
The  price  of  tobacco  the  last  season,  of  a  fair  growth,  was  seven  cents  a 
pound,  and  most  of  the  crop  was  sold  before  housed  and  cured.  We  have 
two  varieties  of  the  weed,  the  broad  leaf  and  the  narrow  leaf— the  latter  is 
about  two  weeks  the  earliest. 

It  seems  our  tobacco  is  of  a  peculiar  species,  or  our  soil  and  climate  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  superior  article. 

The  soil  that  produces  our  best  tobacco  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  We  pre- 
pare  our  beds  for  the  seed  as  early  in  April  as  possible — select  the  richest 
or  best  land  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm,  moist  but  not  wet — manure  and 
prepare  it  as  we  do  for  the  cultivation  of  cabbage  or  any  delicate  plant  for 
transplanting — pulverize  and  make  the  bed  as  fine  and  smooth  as  possible ; 
then  sow  the  seed  broadcast,  about  as  thick  as  we  do  cabbage  seed  ;  then  roll 
or  tread  down  the  bed  thoroughly,  that  the  seed  may  be  pressed  into  the 
soil.  The  bed  is  kept  clean  of  weeds.  In  a  common  season  the  plants 
will  be  large  enough  for  transplanting  by  the  10th  of  June.  The  land  for 
the  crop  should  be  well  manured,  and  ploughed  at  least  twice  before  the 
time  of  transplanting,  and  harrowed  and  rolled,  or  bushed,  and  left  as 
smooth  as  possible.  We  mark  the  rows  three  feet  apart  and  straight ;  on 
the  rows  we  make  small  hills  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  two  feet  to 
two  feet  six  inches  apart.  We  have  our  land  all  prepared  by  the  time  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  transplanting.  If  raining  at  the  time,  we  take 
the  advantage  of  it  and  get  all  our  plants  out ;  if  not,  we  set  and  water. 
After  this,  the  field  is  examined  several  times,  and  where  plants  are  dry, 
or  injured  by  worms,  others  are  set  in.  As  soon  as  they  stand  well,  they  are 
carefully  hoed  and  vacant  places  filled  with  new  plants  ;  after  this  the  cul- 
tivator  is  used  between  the  rows  and  the  crop  kept  clean  with  the  hoe.  The 
plants  are  frequently  and  thoroughly  examined  for  the  tobacco  worms,  and 
they  must  be  destroyed  ;  if  not,  the  crop  is  sure  to  be.  When  in  blossom, 
and  before  the  formation  of  seed,  it  is  topped  about  thirty-two  inches  from 
the  ground,  leaving  from  sixteen  to  twenty  leaves  on  each  stalk.  After 
this  the  suckers  at  each  leaf  are  broken  off,  and  the  plants  kept  clean 
till  cut.  When  ripe,  the  time  of  cutting,  the  leaf  is  spotted,  thick,  and  will 
crack  when  pressed  between  thumb  and  finger.  It  is  cut  any  time  in  the 
day  after  the  dew  is  ofi*,  left  in  the  row  till  wilted,  then  turned  ;  and  if  there 
is  a  hot  sun,  it  is  often  turned  to  prevent  burning;  after  wilted,  it  is  put  into 
small  heaps  of  six  or  eight  plants,  then  carted  to  the  tobacco  sheds  for 
hanging.  We  usually  use  poles  or  rails  about  twelve  feet  long  ;  hang,  with 
twine,  about  forty  plants  on  each  rail — twenty  each  side — by  crossing  the 
Iwine  from  the  plants  one  side  to  the  plants  the  other,  the  rails  about 
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twelve  inches  apart.  It  hangs  from  six  to  ten  weeks  to  get  perfectly 
cured,  which  is  known  by  the  stem  of  the  leaf  being  thoroughly  dried.  It 
is  then,  in  a  damp  time,  when  the  leaves  will  not  crumble,  taken  from  the 
poles  and  placed  in  kirge  piles  by  letting  the  tops  of  the  plants  lap  each 
other,  leaving  the  butts  of  the  plants  out.  It  remains  in  these  heaps  from 
three  to  ten  days  before  it  is  stripped,  depending  on  the  state  o^  the  weath- 
er, but  must  not  be  allowed  to  heat.  VVhen  stripped,  it  is  made  into  small 
hands;  the  small  and  broken  leaves  should  be  kept  by  themselves.  It  is 
then,  by  the  purchaser,  packed  in  boxes  of  about  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  marked  seed-leaf  tobacco.  The  most  of  our  last  crop  has  been  ship- 
ped to  Bremen. 

I  think  we  can  cultivate  one  acre  of  tobacco  with  the  same  labor  and  ex- 
pense that  we  can  two  acres  of  corn,  that  produce  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
and  the  manure  required  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  corn  crop,  and  1  do 
not  think  it  exhausts  the  land  as  much  as  the  corn  crop,  for  it  is  not  allow- 
ed to  seed. 

HENRY  Watson. 

East  Windsor,  Januanj  22,  1844. 


Prospect  Hill.  April  26,  1844. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  26th  of  March  was  duly  received,  and 
would  have  been  sooner  answered,  but  that  I  desired  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  from  some  of  mj  friends  in  the  to- 
bacco-growing region  of  Mason  county.  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  ride 
through  that  part  of  the  county  two  days  since,  and  met  with  some  intelh- 
gent  tobacco  growers,  with  whom  I  conversed  freely  on  the  subject.  I  was 
formerly  engaged  in  the  tobacco  culture,  but  have  for  a  number  of  years 
discontinued  its  culture;  and  was,  therefore,  desirous  of  availing  myself  of 
any  late  improvements  which  might  have  been  made.  For  the  general 
mode  of  treating  the  tabacco  crop,  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  till  it  is  pre- 
pared for  prising,  1  refer  you  to  my  essay  on  that  subject,  published  in  tlie 
Kentucky  Farmer  in  March,  1841,  and  which  will  be  re  published  in  a 
Tolume  of  agricultural  essays,  now  in  press,  and  which  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  about  two  months,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  do  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  sending  you.  In  this  letter  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  such  addi- 
tional information  as  may  be  useful  in  producing  the  fiae  tobacco  cultiva- 
ted for  cigar  wrappers. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  kinds  of  tobacco  cultivated  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. There  are  the  Summerville  and  light  Burley:  some  prefer  ihe, 
former,  and  some  the  latter,  I  do  not  understand  that  either  has  a  decided 
preference. 

2.  As  to  the  soil  suitable  for  its  growth.  Fine  tobacco  is  found  to  suc- 
ceed best  on  light  rich  soil,  having  a  portion  of  sand  mixed  with  it.  New 
or  fresh  land  is  better  than  old  ;  and  pretty  steep  hillsides,  provided  they 
are  light  and  rich,  are  better  adapted  to  producing  fine  tobacco  than  level 
land.  Hillsides,  facing  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  numerous  small  branches 
emptying  into  it,  when  the  land  is  newly  cleared,  and  sufficiently  rich,  are 
well  adapted  to  produce  fine  tobacco.  I  have  seen  these  in  cultivation, 
having  an  elevation  oi  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees.     But  level  lands,  or 
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those  nearly  so,  if  new,  and  especially  if  the  soil  have  a  mixture  of  saftd, 
are  also  well  adapted  to  produce  fine  ci^ar  tobacco. 

3.  As  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important 
point  in  producing  fine  cigar  tobacco.  The  ground  should  be  well  prepared, 
and  rendered  as  light  and  as  finely  pulverized  as  possible.  In  laying  off  for 
planting,  I  would  advise  the  use  of  a  single  horse  plough,  throwing  the 
ground  into  ridges  three  and  a  half  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  then 
crossing,  at  right  angles,  with  single  furrows,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  make  the  hills,  so  as  to  be  as  near  a  true  line  as 
possible,  three  feet  and  a  half  from  centre  to  centre  one  way,  and  two  the 
other.  I  recommend  the  use  of  a  one-horse  plough  in  laying  off,  because 
in  this  way  the  ridges  will  be  but  little  trodden  down,  and  the  ground  will 
be  left  in  a  light  condition.  The  difference  in  the  width  of  the  rows  is  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  tobacco  after  it  attains  some  size. 

Close  planting  is  found  to  be  essentially  necessary  in  raising  fine  tobacco. 
In  the  above  mode  of  planting,  each  plant  occupies  seven  square  feet ;  and 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  plants  will  stand  upon  an  acre, 
if  none  be  missing  ;  and,  allowing  four  plants  to  make  a  pound,  the  yield 
will  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  per  acre.  I  have 
heard  of  instances  in  which  the  product  has  been  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  for 
three  plants,  or  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  But  to  produce 
this  extraordinary  crop,  the  season  must  be  very  favorable,  and  everything 
be  managed  iti  the  most  particular  and  skilful  manner. 

To  make  fine  tobacco,  it  is  very  important  to  plant  earlyj  so  that  the 
tobacco  may  be  cured  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry.  To  this  end,  plant-beds  should  be  sown  very  early  and  in  situa- 
tions where  they  have  a  good  southeastern  exposure.  They  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  brush  to  keep  them  moist  until  the  plants  get  up,  and 
a  little  while  longer  if  there  is  danger  of  hard  frosts.  New  ground  is  best 
for  plant-beds.  The  hills  for  planting  should  be  made  as  recently  before 
the  plants  are  ready  as  possible.  These  may  be  set  out  when  very  small, 
if  the  operation  be  skilfully  managed,  and  thus  the  crop  will  be  brought 
forward  in  good  time.  The  plants  should  be  topped  to  about  sixteen  leaves, 
exclusive  of  the  ground  leaves,  which  should  be  broken  off.  The  top  leaves 
will,  of  course,  not  make  fine  tobacco,  and  must  be  separated  when  strip- 
ping ;  but  high  topping  is  important  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  leaves  on  each  plant. 

It  is  the  practice  in  Mason  to  cure  tobacco  without  firing,  except  in  damp 
rainy  weather,  when  fire  is  applied  to  guard  against  what  is  called  house- 
burnings  the  danger  of  which  is  always  increased  in  rainy  weather,  espe- 
cially where  tobacco  is  hung  close.  The  almost  universal  mode  of  build- 
ing tobacco  houses  in  Mason  is,  to  erect  a  four-square  pen  of  logs,  hewed 
or  round,  with  large  open  spaces  between  them,  and  then  to  consiruct  a 
shed  all  around,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  by  planting  posts  in  the  ground, 
(locust  if  to  be  had,)  and  ship-lapping  scantling  on  these,  at  proper  dis- 
tances, from  which  poles  are  extended  to  the  cracks  of  the  log  pen.  The 
shed  should  be  planked  up  and  down,  to  protect  the  tobacco  from  the 
weather.  For  the  benefit  of  air,  small  interstices  may  be  left  between  the 
planks,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  some  broad  planks,  hung  on 
hinges,  on  every  side  of  the  shed,  which  might  be  opened  in  dry  weather 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  tobacco  seed,  but, 
if  you  wish  it,  1  will  procure  and  send  you  some  in  time  for  next  year. 

I 
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1  have  given,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary. If  you  wish  further  information  on  any  particular  points,  it  will 
afford  me  pleasure,  at  all  times,  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

Yours,  cordiallv  and  sincerely, 

A.  BE  ATT  Y. 
To  George  W.  Weissinger,  Esq. 


From  the  Floridian. 
MODE  OF  CULTIVATING  TOBACCO  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

Your  nurseries  are  the  first  to  be  attended  to,  in  your  preparation  for  a 
crop,  by  selecting,  at  the  proper  season,  a  rich  and  tolerably  moist  piece  of 
new  ground,  and  prepare  it  by  burning  it  off  very  clean,  and  breaking  it 
up.  The  seed  is  then  to  be  sown  broadcast  upon  it,  and  v/hen  they  are  up 
they  are  to  be  overlooked  daily,  to  see  that  the  cut- worm  does  not  commit 
ravages  among  the  young  plants  ;  and  as  fast  as  the  plants  arrive  at  a 
proper  size,  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  tobacco  field,  to  make  room  for 
the  smaller  plants  of  the  nursery.  As  casualties  frequently  arise  to  destroy 
some  of  the  nurseries,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  probability  of  not 
having  a  sufiicient  number  of  plants,  by  making  three  or  four  nurseries,  at 
an  interval  of  one  or  two  weeks  each.  Much  attention  should  be  observed 
to  keep  both  your  nurseries  and  fields  very  clean,  particularly  of  grass,  and 
for  that  reason  new  lands  are  preferred  for  both.  In  Cuba  they  plant  on  an 
even  surface,  and  distuib  it  as  little  as  possible  with  the  hoe,  only  picking 
out  the  grass  or  weeds  which  spring  up.  The  plants,  when  transferred  to 
the  field,  are  to  be  planted  in  squares,  at  about  from  two  to  three  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  land.  The  high  lands  in  Cuba  are  such 
as  produce  the  quality  of  tobacco,  both  as  to  strength  and  color,  that  suits 
the  American  market  best,  and  such  lands  correspond  nearest  to  our  high, 
hammocks.  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  plants,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in 
the  fields,  (while  small,)  is  the  cut- worm,  which  has  to  be  looked  after  early 
every  morning ;  and  wherever  they  have  eaten  the  plants,  they  are  to  be 
found  and  killed,  either  on  the  plant  or  on  the  ground  near  it.  When  the 
plants  get  to  be  larger,  then  the  large  green  tobacco-worm  is  to  be  constantly 
guarded  against,  and  the  suckers  also  continually  broken  off  as  fast  as  they 
appear ;  and  when  the  tobacco  is  judged  to  be  of  a  sufficient  height,  it  is  to 
be  topped  and  allowed  to  mature  for  cutting.  The  time  of  maturity  is 
ascertained  by  the  leaves  changing  gradually  their  color,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  leaves,  from  their  deep  green  growing  color,  to  a  yellowish  green ; 
but  if  this  is  not  sufficiently  obvious,  and  you  deem  your  tobacco  ripe,  you 
may  test  it  by  crushing  too-erher  the  tip  of  any  of  the  upper  leaves,  which, 
if  it  snaps,  is  a  sign  of  its  being-  ripe  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  does  not 
snap,  it  is  not  fully  matured.  When  ripe  for  the  knife,  it  is  cut  down  near 
the  ground,  leaving  two  suckers,  which  have  been  spared  a  week  or  two 
prior,  ready  to  grow  up  and  produce  a  second  crop;  and  also  a  third  crop 
may  be  realized  in  the  same  manner.  The  tobacco  is  to  be  conveyed  care- 
fully, in  wide  tliongs  of  cowhide,  to  the  house,  lo  be  hung  up— a  shed  is 
preferred,  with  free  space  for  ventilation  beneath  ;  and  after  tying  the  plants 
^together,  two  to  each  string,  and  leaving  space  enough  between  them  to 
insert  a  wooden  peg,  you  hang  them  up  by  intruding  them  above  each 
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rafter  up  to  the  ridofe  of  the  house,  being  careful  not  to  hang  them  so  near 
that  they  will  touch  or  crowd  each  other  in  drying,  or  your  tobacco  will 
ijQculd,  Also,  when  the  weather  is  moist  you  naust  make  small  fires  enough 
imder  it  to  i^eep  out  the  moisture,  but  not  enough  to  heat  your  tobacco^ 
When  the  leaves  are  perfecily  dry,  the  whole  are  to  be  taken  down  and 
placed  in  a  press  for  a  few  hours,  the  object  of  which  is,  if  the  tobacco  is 
loo  dry  to  strip  off  without  breaking  the  leaves,  that  they  may  become  soft 
and  pliable ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  heat;  and  it  must 
be  strictly  examined,  by  inserting  the  hand,  to  ascertain  that  it  becomes  not 
too  liot.  The  press  is  made  by  putting  rails  or  poles  crosswise  of  each  other, 
in  form  of  a  rack,  and  placing  cowhides  under,  over,  and  around  the  to- 
bacco, and  placing  upon  it  something  somewhat  weighty.  It  is  then  to  be 
stripped  leaf  by  leaf  from  the  stock,  and,  being  selected,  the  wrappers  from. 
the  fillers,  to  be  tied  at  the  butts  and  prepared  for  market.  It  is  sometimes 
usual  to  put  it  again  in  press  after  being  stripped. 


Fiom  the  American  AgricuUuriat. 
CULTURE  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  is  becoming  an  important  business  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut,  and  yields  a  better  return  to  the  farmer  on  rich 
land  than  almost  any  other  crop.  This  crop  was  greatly  increased  the 
last  season,  and  I  think  1  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  estimate  the  amount 
grown  in  the  towns  bordering  on  the  (Connecticut,  between  Hartford  and 
Northampton,  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons.  The  price  the  last  season,  for 
large  growth,  and  in  good  condition,  was  eight  cents  per  pound.  We  have 
two  varieties—the  narrow  and  the  broad  leaf.  The  latter  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive, and  sells  in  market  much  more  readily  than  the  former. 

Soil,  preparation^  and  soioiiig. — We  select  for  our  tobacco  plants  a  rich^ 
moist  (but  not  wet)  spot,  and  sow  the  seed  as  early  in  April  as  the  ground 
can  be  prepared  for  it.  Our  beds  are  well  manured,  made  mellow  and  fine, 
^Vo-nd  the  seed  should  be  sowed  at  the  rate  of  one  table-spoonful  to  the  square 
rod,  before  the  earth  gets  dry;  after  this  it  is  raked,  so  that  the  dirt  may 
stick  close  to  the  seed.  It  should  not  be  covered,  but  let  a  man  go  on  and 
tread  the  surface  of  the  bed  as  hard  as  possible.  The  bed  must  be  kept 
free  from  weeds.  The  plants  should  get  leaves  two  or  three  inches  long 
before  being  transplanted.  They  grow  faster  in  the  beds  at  first  than  in 
the  field,  and  are  less  exposed  to  the  cut-worm. 

Trarisplaiithig. — We  commence  transplanting  the  fore  part  of  June,  and 
offen  jet  out  the  plants  as  late  as  the  20th  or  25th.  The  ground  should  be 
made  mellow  and  level.  The  broad  leaf  plants  should  be  set  in  the  rows 
two  and  a  half  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  rows  be  three  feet 
four  inches  apart.  If  it  rains  at  the  tim.e  of  setting,  we  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  get  out  as  many  as  possible.  If  not,  we  make  the  hills,  and  pour 
into  each  about  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  follow  im.mediately  after  and  set 
the  plants.  They  will  live  as  well,  set  in  this  way,  in  sunshine  as  in  the 
rain.  The  ground  should  be  looked  over  two  or  three  times  afterwards, 
and  re  set  the  vacant  plants. 

After- culture. — As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  growing,  we  go  througli 
with  the  cultivator^  and  again  fill  up  the  vacant  places.      The    crop 
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should  be  hoed  three  or  four  times  without  hilling  the  plants.  When 
the  green  worms  appear,  they  must  be  watched  and  killed,  or  they  will  ia 
a  ^reat  measure  destroy  the  crop. 

Topping. — Commence  topping  the  tobacco  when  it  is  in  the  bloom,  and 
manage  to  top  as  much  as  possible  the  first  time  going  over,  that  it  may  all 
ripen  at  once.  Leave  about  twenty  leaves  to  the  stalk,  and  make  the  field 
as  even  on  the  surface  as  possible.  U  you  have  late  plants  in  consequence 
of  re  setting,  break  them  low,  and  they  will  grow  faster  and  ripen  sooner 
for  it.  The  suckers  should  all  be  broken  ofiT  and  the  plants  kept  clear  of 
weeds  till  they  are  cut. 

Cutting  and  curing. — We  should  never  cut  more  than  can  be  hung 
the  same  day  and  next  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on.  After  cutting,  it 
should  lie  and  wilt  on  one  side,  then  turn  it  and  wilt  the  other  ;  then  throw 
it  into  heaps  of  six  or  eight  plants  each,  and  let  it  lie  till  carted  to  the 
sheds,  where  it  is  hung  with  cotton  twine  on  poles  twelve  feet  long,  and 
about  twenty  plants  on  each  side.  It  must  hang  till  the  stem  of  the  leaf 
is  thoroughly  cured  to  the  stalk.  It  is  then  taken  down  in  a  damp  day, 
(to  prevent  the  leaves  from  crumbling,)  and  stripped  and  tied  in  three  small 
hands,  keeping  the  broken  and  poor  leaves  by  themselves.  It  is  then 
packed,  and  pressed  hard  with  the  hands,  in  a  double  row,  with  the  butts 
out,  and  if  not  sufficiently  cured  in  a  few  days,  it  must  be  shaken  up  arad 
re-packed,  to  prevent  heating.  When  fit  for  market  it  is  brought  in  large 
quantities  and  pressed  in  boxes  containing  about  four  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  sent  to  the  seaports  and  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 

Value  of  poudrttte. — I  used  one  barrel  of  poudrette  on  my  plants  while 
on  the  bed,  leaving  a  small  piece  without  it.  The  effect  was  astonishing^ 
The  plants  at  the  time  of  setting  were  twice  as  large  where  the  poudrette 
was  used  as  where  it  was  not,  and  they  were  not  as  much  attacked  by 
the  worms,  which  is  an  important  consideration.  I  set  the  last  season  about 
two  and  a  half  acres  in  tobacco,  which  produced  5,100  lbs,  I  sold  it  for 
$408. 

P. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  March  3,  1845. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  our  intelligent  correspondent  above, 
last  year,  and  saw  his  tobacco  crop  growing.  We  recently  met  with  an  en- 
terprising farmer  from  Windsor,  who  estimated  the  crop  grown  the  past 
year  in  the  valley  of  the  Oonnecticut  and  its  vicinity  at  5,000,000  lbs. 
He  said  he  could  get  from  12  to  16  cents  per  lb.  for  his;  and  although  it 
^  was  used  for  a  different  purpose,  he  did  not  know  why  it  v/as  not  as  good 
I  as  the  Cuba,  which  sells  from  25  to  35  cents  per  lb.  Prime  tobacco  land 
rents  high  at  present  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut — from  $25  to  $50 
per  acre  per  annum.  A  rich,  friable,  loamy  clay  is  considered  the  best  soil 
for  this  crop,  which  must  be  highly  manured,  and  deep  and  well  worked. 
We  think  it  ought  to  be  sub  soil  ploughed,  and  that  guano  as  well  as  pou- 
drette would  be  an  excellent  manure  for  it.  The  latter  is  the  most  lasting, 
and  is  said  to  keep  of  the  fly.  Coarse  barn-yard  manure  makes  too  rank 
a  growth  of  stalk  and  leaf,  and  injures  the  quality  of  the  tobacco ;  whereas 
poudrette,  guano,  and  other  fine  and  highly  concentrated  manures,  would 
,,  add  to  its  aromatic  flavor.     We  should  be  glad  to  see  carefully  conducted 
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experiments  made  (he  present  season  with  these  manures,  on  the  tobacco 
crop.  The  different  kinds  might  be  tried  side  by  side  on  separate  rows, 
with  a  view  of  testing  which  was  best  for  that  particular  locaUty  and  kind 
of  soil.  We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  whether  the  culture  of  the  finest 
Cuba  tobacco  has  ever  been  attempted  in  New  England.  This  is  frequent- 
ly worth  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  lb. — Ed.  Agriculturist. 


From  ihe  N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

As  the  growing  of  tobacco  is  receiving  attention,  and  is  raised  to  good 
profit,  I  must  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  raise  one  acre,  made  by 
myself,  with  the  help  of  friend  L. ;  and  he  should  know,  as  he  has  several 
acres  which  average  one  ton  per  acre,  and  sells  at  Warehouse  Point  for  8 
cents  per  lb. — $160  per  ton.  Mr.  L.  says  one  ton  per  acre  is  a  good  crop  ; 
and  probably  more  falls  short  than  comes  up  to  it.  Now  for  the  estimate  : 
Use  of  one  acre  of  land,  one  year 
iO  carts  of  manure,  at  $2  50        -  $25  00  ;  .    .^  - 

Carting  and  spreading        -  -       5  00  ^   one-nair  is 

Ploughing  twice    -----  ^ 

Harrowing  and  marking     -  - 

7,000  tobacco  plants,  sold  at  50  cents 
Holding  and  netting  plants  .... 

Hoeing  four  times  .  -  .  .  . 

Extra  attendance  to  secure  and  kill  worms 
Topping  and  securing      ----- 
Cuttingand  hanging  up  to  dry    - 
Stripping  from  stalk  and  packing 

Rent  of  shed  to  dry  in     .  -  .  -  - 

Freighting  to  Warehouse  Point  -  .  -  - 


Now  $67  50  from  $160  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $92  50  per  acre.  What 
crop  other  than  tobacco  would  make  so  good  return  ?  This  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  coHsideration. 


$15  00 

15  00 

3  00 

1  00 

3  50 

3  00 

5  00 

2  00 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

67  50 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 
TOBACCO  PLANTS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Gilmer,  of  Albemarle,  is  so  notorious  for  his  uniform  success 
in  raising  tobacco  plants,  that  we  were  requested  to  obtain  and  publish  his 
method  of  managing  his  beds.  To  an  application  to  that  effect,  we  have  ob- 
tained the  following  answer : 

*'  My  Dear  Sir:  My  plan  for  raising  tobacco  plants  is  the  result oi  care 
ful  observation  and  inquiry  for  twenty  years.  All  planters  of  common  in 
telligence  are  able  to  pick  the  best  location  on  their  estates  for  plants;  mos 
of  them  are  aware  that  some  moist  and  some  dry  land  should  be  prepared. 
I  burn  half  in  situations  where  water  may  be  carried  round  in  ditches— the 
balance  on  high  ground.  Early  and  hard  burning  all  know  to  be  best ; 
yet  many  persons  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  scorch.     The  land  should  be 


\ 
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made  red-hot  if  j  ossible,  for  at  least  two  inches.  We  frequently  chop  with 
a  grubbing  hoe  before  burning,  regulating  the  depth  according  to  the  soil ; 
prepare  the  beds  as  soon  as  burnt;  sow  half  the  seed  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary— balance  middle  of  March,  on  each  bed  ;  never  put  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  spoonful  of  seed  to  the  one  hundred  square  yards.  Many  beds 
have  more  good-for-nothing  plants  left,  after  their  owner  has  failed  to  pitch, 
than  would  have  planted  double  his  crop.  By  sowing  at  the  periods  men- 
tioned, we  avoid  usually  the  danger  of  having  the  j'oung  plants  thrown  out* 
by  frost,  and  get  as  good  roots  as  when  sown  in  December  or  January. 

"After  the  March  sowing,  cover  the  beds  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
inch  thick  with  chaff  which  has  been  used  for  bedding  in  stalls  for  several 
months  :  put  in  at  first  six  or  eight  inches,  and  keep  tlie  horses  well  littered 
with  it;  about  February  take  it  out,  and  put  it  in  a  pen  well  sheltered.  First 
of  March  take  it  to  some  clean  floor,  and  beat  it  fine  with  a  flail,  then  sow, 
fifteenth  March,  from  hampers.  The  stalls  should  be  plastered  at  least  once 
a  week  freely,  (farm  pens  also.)     Cover  the  beds  with  brush  as  usual. 

"  I  had  this  year  a  fine  bed  in  an  old  field  v/hich  had  grown  up,  and  nev- 
er had  more  or  better  plants, 

"  The  horses  littered  with  chaff  should  be  fed  on  corn  and  fodder,  or 
some  food  clear  of  grass  seed.  The  chaff  manure  is  Dr.  Gantt's  idea,  and 
I  think  it  a  long  way  ahead  of  guano  and  every  thing  else. 

"  We  never  move  the  wood.  Burn  out  the  bed  at  a  single  fire;  put  down 
large  pieces  to  keep  the  wood  from  the  ground,  &c. 

W.  W,  GILMKR." 


For  the  Southern  Planter. 


THE  SPOT  IN  TOBACCO. 


Mr.  Editor:  If  any  among  the  many  who  write  for  the  Planter  have 
found  any  means  to  prevent  the  spot  in  tobacco,  or  to  slop  it  after  its  ap- 
pearance, you  would  be  doing  us  great  service  in  this  section  of  country  to 
publish  it  in  the  Planter.  Perhaps  you  have  done  it  heretofore ;  if  so, 
please  give  it  another  insertion  for  the  benefit  of  your  new  subscribers.  If 
the  matter  has  not  been  discussed  already,  be  so  good  as  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  contributors  to  it.  We  would  like  to  find  out  pretty  soon,  as  the 
season  for  tobacco  to  spot  is  just  at  hand.  Your  attention  to  this  matter  will 
very  much  oblige 

Your  humble  servant, 

JESSE  J.  KELLY. 

Granville  County,  N.  C,  July  31,  1845. 

We  have  publislied  many  valuable  communications  on  the  subject  of  to- 
bacco, but  none  have  met  with  more  g^jueral  approbation  than  those  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Venable.  Upon  this  important  subject  of  the  rot^  he 
says: 

"  Passing  over  the  time  of  planting,  priming,  topping,  &c.,  on  which  our 
writer  is  sufficiently  explicit,  we  come  to  the  casualties  or  diseases  to  which 
the  crop  is  subject.  The  first  mentioned  by  our  writer,  and  by  far  the  most 
^serious,  is  the  spot  or  firing,  or  more  properly  the  rot.  This  is  caused  by 
loo  much  rain,  and  is  more  liable  to  occur  on  sandy  soils,  and  less  so  on 
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those  that  are  stiff,  red,  or  thirsty.  It  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence  of  late 
years  than  it  was  formerly,  which  is  asciibable,  doubtless,  to  the  improve- 
ments in  management  and  cultivation  which  experience  has  suggested* 
The  mode  formerly  practised  was  to  cultivate  the  crop  almost  level,  and  to 
keep  the  soil  between  the  hills  loose  and  well  broken  ;  under  this  mode  of 
cultivation,  immense  losses  were  sustained  almost  yearly  by  fire.  But  by 
adopting  just  the  reverse  of  this,  by  scraping  up  carefully  with  the  hoe  all 
the  loose  earth  among  the  hills,  as  deep  as  the  plough  hag  gone,  and  throw- 
ing it  on  the  hills,  and  leaving  the  ground  among  the  hills  as  hard,  if  pos- 
sible, as  a  path,  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  when  it  is  large  enough  to  take  the 
rot,  will  shield  the  hill  from  the  rain,  and  throw  the  water  off  on  the  hard 
ground,  which  soon  runs  off,  and  the  crop  is  protected.  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter  turned  into  the  soil  will  also  do  much  towards  pre- 
venting this  disease.  This  is  proved  by  the  well-established  fact,  that  the 
first  crop  on  a  clover  and  herdsgrass  fallow,  where  the  land  is  very  sandy, 
does  not  fire,  whereas  the  second  or  third  are  almost  certain  to  do  so,  unless 
some  vegetable  substance  is  turned  into  the  soil ;  and  hence  such  land  (sandy 
loam,  river  or  creek  flats)  should  not  be  cultivated  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, let  them  be  ever  so  rich,  without  applying  some  vegetable  matter 
or  other.  These  are  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  there  is  no  dis- 
ease more  destructive  to  the  tobacco  crop  than  the  one  we  are  considering; 
and  I  verily  believe,  if  we  could  have  cultivated  our  crop  last  year  in  this 
way,  as  unfavorable  as  the  season  was,  we  should  have  escaped  the  disas- 
ter. But  the  summer  was  so  unusually  wef,  we  were  unable  to  cultivate 
our  crop  in  our  usual  way,  and  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  suffered  with  the 
disease.  1  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  it  can  always  be  prevented, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  generally  done,  and  in  the  way  I  have  above 
indicated.  1  will  only  add  that  I  very  much  question  the  propriety  of  ever 
ploughing  the  crop  after  the  plants  have  got  large  enough  to  take  the  rot, 
on  account  of  the  loose  earth  that  is  thrown  up." 

Upon  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Yenable  appeared  the  following  commentary, 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Planter  for  1843.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
the  subject  further  discussed  : 

Messrs.  Editors  :  I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest  the  several 
communications  upon  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  N.  A. 
Venable.  I  have  been  struck  with  some  of  his  positions  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation  to  prevent  fire,  (or  rot,  as  he  terms  it.)  The  cause  to 
vi^hich  he  attributes  it— that  is,  too  much  rain — I  think  correct;  but  to  prevent 
its  ruinous  consequences,  I  resort  to  precisely  the  opposite  course,  namely, 
ploughing  deep  and  thoroughly,  so  as  to  admit  the  rapid  absorption  of  the 
water,  which  by  his  mode  will  either  be  altogether  prevented  or  effected 
only  at  the  expense  of  a  gulley  between  each  row,  which  must  carry  off  all 
the  strength  of  the  manure  deposited  in  the  hill.  If  he  will,  on  the  first  in- 
dications of  the  spot  in  tobacco,  run  his  conlters  deep  and  well,  both  ways, 
so  as  to  break  the  ground  thoroughly,  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  plant 
sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  flop  in  the  sun,  he  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  ar- 
rest it  altogether,  and  greatly  increase  the  product  of  the  crop.  This  I 
never  fail  to  do  after  the  crop  is  nearly  all  topped,  taking  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  substituting  a  pair  of  light  stretchers  instead  of  the  swingletree. 
I  have  been  able  eflectually  to  divest  myself  of  that  troublesome  insect  the 
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cut- worm,  by  letting  ray  hogs  run  in  the  tobacco  lots  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  previous  to  the  last  ploughing,  before  bedding  or  hilling;  it  will  be 
found  effectual  in  all  cases,  for  I  speak  from  experience. 

This  being  the  first  time  1  have  taken  pen  in  hand,  1  shall  not  touch  on 
some  other  subjects  relative  to  the  tobacco  crop  until  I  see  the  fate  of  this, 
as  I  have  no  vanity  to  gratify — only  a  wish  to  be  useful. 

Yours,  A  Planter. 

Nblson,  April  7,  1843. 


For  the  Louisville  Journal  and  Dollar  Farmer. 
TO  THE  TOBACCO  PLANNERS  OF  KENTUCKY  AND  INDIANA. 

The  undersigned  having  closely  observed  the  tobacco  market  in  the  city 
of  Louisville  for  the  last  two  years,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  the  success 
of  that  industrious  and  enterprising  portion  of  our  citizens,  the  tobacco 
planters,  would  beg  leave  to  make  to  them  a  few  suggestions,  which  may 
possibly  be  of  some  service,  if  it  is  only  by  attracting  their  attention  to  the 
subject. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  labor  lost  by  half  cultivating,  half  curing, 
rough  handhng,  and  general  bad  management  of  the  tobacco  crop,  by  a 
^iarge  portion  of  the  planters.  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the 
crop  of  this  year  throughout  the  United  States  is  much  shorter  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years  past :  particularly  in  Yirginia  and  Maryland,  the 
crop  is  said  to  be  short.  The  crop  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  though  some- 
thing smaller  than  usual,  is  of  better  quality.  As  the  tobacco  market  in 
Louisville  is  each  year  increasing  and  growing  in  importance,  we  may  ex- 
pect many  of  the  dealers  in  the  article  in  the  east  to  come  west  to  make 
their  purchases.  Planters  may  expect  very  fair  prices,  provided  they  will 
be  more  careful  in  handling  and  putting  up  their  crops.  As  the  crop  is 
DOW  housed,  1  will  speak  of  the  manner  of  putting  it  up  for  market.  1st. 
The  entire  crop  should  be  divided  into  three  qualities :  the  largest  and 
finest  leaves  making  the  first  quality  ;  the  shorter  leaves,  that  are  sound 
and  clear  of  the  ravages  of  worms,  the  second ;  and  the  ground  leaves,  or 
lugs  and  worm  eaten,  the  third  quality.  All  of  the  first  should  be  as  near 
the  same  length  as  possible,  and  the  same  uniformity  of  length  should 
characterize  the  second  quality.  If  one  portion  of  the  crop  is  coarse, 
heavy  leaf,  and  the  other  fine  and  light,  they  should  be  divided  and  put  up 
accordingly,  because  the  planter  often  loses  much  by  mixing  the  cigar 
leaf  with  the  heavy  coarse  leaf.  There  is  often  a  great  error  committed  both 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cask ;  also  in  pressing  too  hard.  The  casks  are 
often  too  long,  too  small  in  the  head,  and  with  too  large  a  bulge.  When 
the  bulge  is  too  large,  the  hogshead  will  be  very  uneven  and  rough  in  ap- 
pearance, when  stripped  for  inspection  and  sale.  When  the  hogshead  is 
jBmall  in  the  head,  and  the  leaf  long,  the  sample  cannot  be  drawn  without 
breaking  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  which  very  much  defaces  and  injures  the 
appearance. 

Much  of  the  tobacco  brought  to  this  market  is  injured  by  hard  pressing, 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds,  particularly  that 
which  comes  from  Green  and  Marion  counties.  The  hogshead  cr  cask 
should  be  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  breadth 
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in  the  head,  with  a  bulge  only  sufficient  to  hold  the  hoops  well.  Such  a 
sized  cask  will  contain,  without  too  hard  pressing,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  of  net  tobacco.  The  cask  should  not  weigh  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  instead  of  two 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards,  as  is  often  the  case  even  when  the  tobacco 
is  hauled  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles,  at  an  expense  of  fifty  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  unnecessary  timber.  Ash  timber  should  be  used  when 
it  can  be  had,  because  it  is  light  and  strong,  and  white  and  neat  in  ap- 
pearance. 

With  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  we  gave 
last  spring,  at  the  Louisville  warehouse,  premiums  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars  ;  and  we  expect  to  do  the  same  next  spring,  with  a  slight 
alteration  ;  and  that  is,  to  require  each  planter  who  offers  a  hogshead  for 
premium  to  pay  one  or  two  dollars  entrance  money,  which  amount  will 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  premium  money.  All  the  premiums  except 
one  were  taken  last  spring  by  citizens  of  Hart  county,  Kentucky.  Will 
it  be  the  case  again?  What  say  you,  planters  of  other  counties,  and  of 
Indiana? 

A  great  deal  of  our  Kentucky  tobacco  is  taken  beyond  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  manufactured  into  chewing  tobacco,  and  brought  back  and  sold 
in  Kentucky  as  Virginia  tobacco.  All  that  is  necessary  to  have  a  great 
abundance  of  it  manufactured  in  our  own  State  into  a  fine  article,  is,  that 
the  planters  furnish  our  enterprising  manufacturers  with  a  good  material, 
which  they  are  entirely  able  to  do. 

ROBT.  K.  WHITE. 


TOBACCO. 

By  a  recent  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  treasury, 
all  leaf  tobacco,  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  may  be  imported  from  the 
United  States  of  America  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  packages  of  the 
same  weight  in  which  the  same  description  of  tobacco  can  be  legally  im- 
ported from  the  places  of  its  growth.  They  have  also  authorized  that  the 
requisite  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  law  in  the  next  customs  amend- 
ment act,  for  to  allow  tobacco  the  produce  of  Mexico,  America,  South 
America,  or  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba,  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  bales  containing  eighty  pounds  weight  each,  from  any 
place  from  which  it  may  be  legally  imported  for  home  use.  Their  lordships 
have  also  allowed  tobacco  the  produce  of  Trinidad  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  packages  of  the  same  size  as  those  sanctioned  for 
tobacco  the  produce  of  South  America  and  St.  Domingo. 


From  the  Union. 
TOBACCO  IN  GERMANY. 

Letter  from  one  of  the  heaviest  tobacco  dealers  in  Europe,  to  hisfriendy 
the  late  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Bremen  : 

Bremen,  December  26,  1845. 
Honored  Sir;   During  your  stay  here,  we  several  times  had  the  plea- 
sure of  conversing  with  youj  and  furaishing  some  details  about  your  tolbac- 
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CO  trade.  We  therefore  hope  that  it  may  not  be  called  an  intrusion  upon 
your  valuable  time,  if  we  address  you  a  few  lines  to  complete  the  statistics 
of  this  branch  of  our  intercourse  with  the  United  States  for  the  past  year. 

Imports  here  have  been  large,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  abundant 
a  crop  as  that  of  1844-45  proved  to  be.     They  reach— 


1844. 
24.226  hhds.  Maryland  and  Ohio,  against      -     16,978 

1,571     do     Virgmia            -             -             -       5,092 
11,749     do     Kentucky         -             -            -       9,736 

5,361     do     stems    ....      4,753 

1843. 

18,483 

5,541 

7,485 
3,969 

1842. 

20,106 
6,268 
9,595 
3,852 

42,907                                                                     36,559 

Sales  have  also  increased  considerably,  and  reach — 

13,142  hhds.  Maryland,  against         -            -     11,917 
2,544    do    ground  leaves  -            ,            -       1,250 
2,229     do    box       -             .             -             -       1,524 
6,634    do     Ohio     ....      2,806 
3,090     do     Virginia            -            -            -      4,202 

10,570     do     Kentucky         -             -             -       9,569 
4,106     do     stems    -             -             -             -       5,563 

35,178 

10,481 
1,501 
1,290 
2,838 
4,360 
6,481 
3,447 

39,821 

12,234 
1,079 
1,276 
3.763 
5,473 
9,127 
5,087 

42,315                                                                   36,831 

30,398 

are — 

6,312 
2,738 

2,022 
969 

38,039 

And  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  first  hands,  here, 

5,922  hhds.  Maryland  and  Ohio,  against      -       6,242 
2,155    do     Virginia           -            -            -      3,666 
3,340    do    Kentucky         -            -            -       2,229 
1,330    do    stems   -             -            -            -          209 

4,123 

1,567 

1,018 

447 

12,747                                                                   12,346 

12,041 

7,145 

The  business  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  had  a  mere  regular 
character  than  we  have  almost  ever  known  it  to  have.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  proved  a  desirable  one,  and  better  than  any  since  1840,  particularly  in 
point  of  colo7\  which  brought  our  dealers  freely  into  the  market ;  and  as 
manufacturers  also  showed  themselves  anxious  to  secure  stocks  of  this 
growth,  all  supplies  found  a  ready  sale  at  remunerating  prices  until  the 
end  of  November,  when  the  market  became  dull,  various  causes  combining 
to  render  it  so.  Manufacturers  had  got  into  stocks ;  money  became  exceed- 
ingly scarce  in  Europe,  in  c<jnsequence  of  the  mania  to  speculate  in  railroad 
stocks  ;  which,  however,  has  not  extended  to  Bremen,  where  the  horror  to 
enter  into  anything  like  a  paper  speculation  continues  undiminished ;  and 
it  was  moreover  put  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  grain  crops  in  Europe,  although 
we  may  not  actually  call  them  short,  are  far  from  being  abundant,  and 
will  hardly  suiRce  for  the  twelve  months  to  come. 

In  August,  reports  of  a  short  crop  of  tobacco,  bearing  the  semblance  of 
truth,  reached  our  place  from  the  United  States,  which  caused  quite  a  stir, 
and  some  lots  of  ordinary  tobacco,  probably  about  2.000  hogsheads,  were 
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taken  by  speculators  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  business  has  been  left  to  its 
legitimate  course,  and  we  again  find  it  proved  that  nothing  will  go  so  far 
towards  increasing  sales  as  good  qualities.  Desirable  tobacco  is  saleable 
even  at  this  moment,  whilst  anything  bordering  upon  ordinary  cannot  be 
sold  even  at  ruinous  rates.  Your  planters  cannot  devote  too  much  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  as  nothing  but  their  producing  a  better  article  than  the  in- 
land (German)  tobacco  will  increase  the  sale.  We  consider  this  of  vnuch 
more  importance  than  a  small  reduction  of  the  "  ZolUVerein"  duty,  which, 
for  the  consumer,  amounts  to  but  a  very  small  item,  whilst  a  better  pipe  of 
tobacco  for  the  same  money  will  so  accustom  him  to  the  United  States  to- 
bacco that  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  prefer  it  to  the  miserable 
stuff  growing  in  our  country.  Since  some  years,  a  kind  of  reaty  tobacco, 
grown  in  Mason  county,  has  made  its  appearance,  which  promises  to  be- 
come a  very  important  article  in  the  manufacture  o(  cigars.  It  is  beginning 
to  supersede  Domingo  tobacco.  We  saw  1,000  hogsheads  sold  this  year 
at  8-22  groats.     The  average  prices  paid  for  tobacco  are  as  follows  : 

1844.         1843.  18^. 

Maryland,  from  3|  gts.  to  lOJgts.,  average  6^^?  against  5f  63^^  6^^ 
G.  leaf,  from      5^      do    10|        do  7\       do      T^V      '^-l\        Si- 

Box,  from  5|      do    20|        do  of        do     12        lOf         12f 

Ohio,  from         4f      do    15^-        do  7f       do       9f        8|-  ^ 

The  prices  of  Virginia  tobacco  have  been  from  2|  to    8|-  av.   4j 

The  prices  of  Kentucky  and  Mason  county,  from  2f  ^'  17      "     5 

Another  kind  of  tobacco  has  grown  into  importance  this  year,  viz; 
Florida,  which  is  extensively  used  in  cigar  making.  It  is  a  most  abomina- 
ble article  as  to  taste  or  smell,  but  being  splendid  wrapper  leaf  for  the  eye, 
and  m.uch  like  Havana,  it  will  take  the  field  against  the  latter.  It  is  im- 
ported in  boxes,  averaging  300  pounds,  and  we  sold  some  ourselves  at  \\ 
rix  dollars  per  pound.  The  common  is  not  worth  above  4.6.  There  were 
imported — 

In  1843  -----  125  boxes,  and  nearly  all  sold, 

1844  -----  200  boxes,  and  nearly  all  sold. 

1845  -----  780  boxes,  and  nearly  all  sold. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  some  particulars  about  the  other  kinds  of 
tobacco,  which  are  brought  to  market  in  bales,  averaging  120  pounds.  The 
imports,  which  are  about  equal  to  the  sale,  were  : 


6,490  bales 

Havana  against 

16,560     do 

Domingo    do 

21,990    do 

Porto  Rico  do 

2,490    do 

Varinas       do 

6,560    do 

Brazil          do 

4,950    do 

Java            do 

I8i2. 

1843. 

1844. 

17,275 

20,425 

18,709 

9,762 

10,145 

7,123 

2?,661 

28,094 

22,641 

8,192 

9,025 

10,993 

1,490 

200 

Havana,  Varinas,  and  Brazil  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
United  States  tobaccos,  as  ihey  have  a  particular  flavor,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Domingo  finds  a  rival  in  Mason  county  and  Florida;  and 
Port  Rico  in  Maryland.  The  growth  of  this  island  is  an  item,  and  would 
be  a  formidable  rival  but  for  two  causes — firstly,  the  freight  is  too  expen- 
sive, as  it  cannot  be  possibly  brought  here  for  less  than  1|-  rix  dollars  per 
100  pounds,  whilst  we  regularly  have  Maryland  at  three  quarters,  and  some- 
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times  at  three-eighths  per  cwt.,  and  Kentucky  at  three-eighths  and  five- 
eighths  ;  and,  secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  export  duty  in  Porto  Rico 
being  another  one -fourth.  The  cultivation  in  Porto  Rico  has  much  increased 
of  late,  and  we  bought  several  cargoes  this  year  at  4  for  prime,  and  3  for 
second  quality,  (fee.  It  appears  planters  find  these  rates  remunerative. 
As  we  can  pay  them  in  linens  and  other  manufactures,  we  almost  give  this 
trade  the  preference  to  that  with  y®ur  country,  whenever  we  have  a  heavy 
cask  balance  against  us. 

As  regards  stocks  of  tobacco  here,  we  find  them  larger  than  they  have 
ever  been,  and  should  set  them  down  in  all  hands  at  5U,000  to  60,000  hogs- 
heads ;  of  which  about  20,000  hogsheads  common  are  held  by  speculators^ 
12,747  hogsheads  in  first  hands,  and  the  balance  held  by  dealers. 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  French  government  will  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  300,000  kilograms  of  Kentucky  tobacco,  200,000  kilo- 
grams of  Mciryland,  1,880,000  kilograms  of  Virginia,  1,400,000  kilograms 
of  Kentucky,  and  2,200,000  kilograms  of  Maryland.  Tobacco,  in  this 
country,  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  these  large  quantities  are  required 
for  sale. 


I 


From  Wilmer  and  Smith's  European  Times,  January  4,  1846. 
LIVERPOOL  ANNUAL  TOBACCO  REPORT. 

The  sales  for  the  month  amount  to  1,137  hhds.,  of  which  192  were  Vir- 
ginia leaf,  345  stemmed,  117  Kentucky  leaf,  and  483  stemmed.  Of  these, 
155  Virginia  leaf,  219  stemmed,  39  Kentucky  leaf,  and  48  stemmed,  were 
taken  for  Ireland  ;  9  Virginia  leaf  and  53  stemmed,  for  Scotland ;  1  Vir- 
ginia and  33  Kentucky  leaf  for  exportation  ;  and  the  remainder,  or  27  Vir- 
ginia leaf,  73  stemmed,  45  Kentucky  leaf,  and  435  stemmed,  by  the  trade. 
The  imports  1,743  hhds.;  the  deliveries  1,066  hhds.,  of  which  376  were  for 
home  use,  276  coastwise,  27  for  exportation,  and  387  for  Ireland,  and  there 
now  remain  in  the  warehouse  1,596  Virginia  leaf,  3,213  stemmed,  2,804 
Kentucky  leaf,  5,142  stemmed,  13  Marylands,  24  other  sorts,  and  4,530 
hhds.  unsampledjof  which  the  greater  proportion  is  stemmed. 

The  import  of  the  year  has  been  13,370  hhds.;  of  which  1,426  were  Vir- 
ginia leaf,  2,509  stemmed,  1,037  Kentucky  leaf,  3,855  stemmed,  13  Mary- 
lands,  and  4,530  hhds.  unsampled ;  of  which  2,109  are  from  Virginia,  2,415 
from  New  Orleans,  and  6  from  New  York. 

The  deliveries  of  the  year  have  been  12,341  fehds.,  viz. :  193  Virginia 
leaf,  288  stemmed,  332  Kentucky  leaf,  and  355  stemmed,  to  the  trade; 
234  Virginia  leaf,  974  stemmed,  143  Kentucky  leaf,  and  1,159  stemmed, 
sent  coastwise ;  269  Virginia  leaf,  51  stemmed,  1,700  Kentucky  leaf,  and 
28  stemmed,  for  exportation ;  and  1,107  Virginia  leaf,  1,529  stemmed,  478 
Kentucky  leaf,  and  292  stemmed,  to  Ireland, 

The  sales  of  the  year  amount  to  14,424  hhds.,  against  13,045  in  1844, 
and  12,739  in  1843.  They  consistedof  2,063  Virginia  leaf,  3,003  stemmed, 
2,902  Kentucky  leaf,  6,435  stemmed,  and  21  Marylands  ;  of  which  1,263 
Virginia  leaf,  1,864  stemmed,  598  Kentucky  leaf,  and  748  stemmed,  (4,473 
hhds.,)  were  taken  for  Ireland  ;  29  Virginia  leaf,  485  stemmed,  3  Kentucky 
leaf,  and  334  stemmed,  (851,)  for  Scotland;  403  Virginia  and  1,783  Ken- 
tucky leaf,  with  13  Marylands,  (2,199,)  for  exportation ;  30  Virginia  leaf, 
133  stemmed,  67  Kentucky  leaf,  and  677  stemmed,  (907.)  for  re-sale ;  and 
48 
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338  Yirginia  leaf,  621  stemmed,  451  Kentucky  leaf,  4,676  stemmed,  and  8 
JVlarylands,  (5,994  hhds.,)  by  manufacturers ;  and  there  remain  for  sale 
1,220  Virginia  leaf,  2,627  stemmed,  2,170  Kentucky  leaf,  and  4,506  stem- 
med, to  which  will  have  to  be  added  4,530  hhds.  yet  to  sample. 

The  weight  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  upon  which  duty  was  paid  m 
1843,  was  22,828,467  lbs.;  in  1844, 24,250,010  lbs.;  and  this  year,  25,852,199 
lbs. — showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  one  of  1,602,189  lbs. 

As  appears  above,  the  sales  of  the  month,  though  not  large,  have  been 
fair,  and  the  purchases  confined  principally  for  Ireland  and  the  home  trade; 
no  speculation,  and  but  little  inquiry  for  export  purposes. 

About  one-half  of  the  new,  now  sampled,  comprising  an  equal  proportion 
of  Virginia  and  western ;  the  former  proved,  as  expected,  much  better  than 
the  previous  import ;  the  latter  good  in  every  way,  and  both  generally  in 
fine  order  and  condition. 

In  prices  we  make  no  alteration,  the  finer  and  most  colory  descriptions 
still  commanding  extreme  rates;  though,  with  ordinary  and  middling, 
holders  are  much  easier  than  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  ;  and  unless 
some  difference  should  arise  between  this  country  and  America,  (with  a 
large  stock,  and  manufacturers  pretty  well  supplied,  as  is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent,)  we  cannot  see  any  prospect  of  an  improvement  on  the  present  quota- 
tions. 

In  London  the  stock  is       -  -    27,300  hhds.  against  31,600  in  1844. 

Ireland  -  -  -  -      2,350  »  2,000      *• 


i: 


Scotland  -  -  -       1,300  «  1,172 

Bristol,  Hull,  and  Newcastle      -      1,738  "  1,436      " 

Here      -      '      -  -  -     17,302  ''-  16,273      " 

Virginia.  L.eaL         Slemmed. 

The  import  into  this  port  for  1843,  was  -  -    1,733        3,217 

Do  do  1844      -  -  -     1,446        3,381 

Kentucky.  Leaf.       Stemmed. 

Do.  for  1843,  was       6,085      2,687  and  10  Mary  lands. 

Do.        1844  2,125      5,476  and    9        «  and  4  other  sorts. 

Thelstocks  on  the  continent  not  yet  ascertained,  but  large. 

JAMES  BROWN,  SON,  &  CO. 
Liverpool,  December  31,  1845. 
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APPENDIX  No.  11. 


COTTON. 

For  ihe  Soothern  Cultivator. 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

Mr.  Camak  :  Having  seen  the  report  of  Mr.  Ft.  P.  Sasnett  and  others, 
who  have  been  experimenting  upon  Dr.  Cloud's  plan  of  planting  cotton, 
and  having,  in  1844,  made  a  small  trial  myself,  and  discovering  that  my 
result  approached  so  near  in  quantity  that  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Sasnett,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  report,  through  your  very  useful  periodical,  the  quantity  of  seed 
cotton  which  I  grew  per  acre.  The  land,  in  a  natural  state,  is  a  sandy 
ridge,  had  been  cultivated  several  years,  and  was  consequently  somewhat 
exhausted;  perhaps  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  might  have  been  grown 
upon  it,  unassisted  by  manure.  In  1843  it  was  not  cultivated,  but  was 
used  as  a  pasture  for  calves.  In  February  of  last  year  I  had  the  land  bro- 
ien  deep  with  a  scooter  plough ;  after  which,  I  hauled  out  my  manure  and 
laid  it  in  piles  at  suitable  distances.  On  the  2d  of  April  I  laid  off  the  rows 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  the  narrow  way.  This  was  per- 
formed with  a  very  narrow  plough.  On  the  3d  of  April  the  rov/s  were  run 
off  the  wide  way,  four  feet,  with  a  shovel  plough,  and  the  manure  depos- 
ited in  the  check,  in  such  quantity  as  to  nearly  fill  the  shovel-furrow  at 
each  hill ;  after  which  the  bedding  or  ridging  was  performed  the  wide  way 
with  a  very  simple  kind  of  turn  plough,  leaving  enough  of  the  middles  un- 
ploughed  to  retain  the  small  scooter  marks  as  guides  in  planting.  On  the 
4th  of  April  the  ridges  were  opened  with  a  small  scooter  and  light  stock, 
the  seed  rubbed  in  leechsd  ashes,  and  a  few  dropped  in  each  hill  and  cov- 
ered with  the  feet.  The  ground  bemg  dry  at  this  period,  the  seed  did  not 
vegetate  till  after  the  fall  of  a  shower,  which  was  15th  April.  After  the 
rain  the  middles  were  turned  out.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  v/as  up  it  was  hoed, 
leaving  three  or  four  stalks  in  a  hill.  The  second  working  v/as  performed 
by  running  a  small  plough  round  the  cotton,  and  leaving  the  middles  un- 
ploughed,  and  hoeing  out,  leaving  two  stalks  in  each  hill.  In  June  the 
middles  were  ploughed,  and  the  cotton  hoed.  At  this  period  I  discovered 
that  the  cotton  was  not  inclined  to  branch  properly  ;  and,  consequently,  I 
thinned  it  down  to  one  stalk  in  a  hill. 

At  this  time  the  plants  were  blooming,  and  on  many  stalks  several  bolls 
were  found.  Early  in  July  I  ploughed  and  hoed  the  ground  very  hghtly; 
which  finished  the  culture.  On  the  16th  July  I  topped  the  cotton  plants ; 
it  branched  so  as  to  fill  up  the  row  the  wide  way,  and  produce  two  thousand 
and  thirty-four  pounds  per  acre.  Had  the  thinning  been  performed  in 
proper  time,  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  product  would  have  been  larger.  This 
fact  is  detailed  as  an  error  in  the  cultivation.  One  stalk  in  a  hill  is  enough; 
and,  if  thinned  as  soon  as  possible,  everybody  knov/s  that  fruit  will  be  pro- 
duced the  sooner. 

The  manure  used  was  "  compost,"  prepared  from  stables.     The  kin  !  of 
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seed  planted  was  Rio  Janeiro.    I  shall  say  something  of  this  cotton  in  ray 
next. 

Yours, 

MILES  SCARBOROUGH. 
Mount  Pleasant, 

Meriwether  county  J  April,  1845. 


From  the  Washington  ''Union"  of  March 5, 1846. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

We  are  permitted  to  copy  the  following  interesting  paper  upon  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  of  Austria,  from  letters  addressed  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  by  Charles  L.  Pleischmann,  esq.,  late  of  the  Patent  Office,  now 
travelling  in  Europe.  It  is  extracted  from  letters  dated  "Vienna,  Austria, 
January  15,  1846.'^ 

Austrian  cotton  mannfactures^  6^c, 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  although  laboring  under  a  great  many 
disadvantages  in  regard  to  perfect  machinery  and  a  less  experienced  and 
skilful  working  class,  has  developed  itself  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Austrian  industry. 

In  the  year  1801  a  Baron  Kobliesky  intreduced  into  Austria  the  first 
English  cotton  spinning  machines,  and  established  the  first  cotton  facto- 
ries, which  have  since  increased  to  175,  with  1,300,000  spindles.  Some  of 
these  factories  are  now  extensive;  as,  for  instance,  that  at  Pattendorf,  which, 
has  47,000,  and  that  of  Truman  32,000  spindles,  producing  yarn  above  the 
No.  100. 

Within  fifteen  years  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  has  increased  five- 
fold, viz:  in  the  year  1828,  it  amounted  to  65,000  cwt;  in  the  year  1831, 
it  was  already  double;  in  1836,  it  reached  207,985;  in  1837,  223,545;  ia 
1840,  302,694;  in  1841,  248,121 ;  and  in  1842,  321,377  cwt. 

In  the  year  1834  the  government  reduced  the  import  duty  from  3  florins 
30  kreutzers  to  1  florin  40  kreutzers  per  cwt.,  in  order  to  encourage  this 
important  branch. 

The  above-stated  numbers  of  spindles  produce  yearly  214,896  cwt.  of 
yarn  and  thread  of  the  following  numbers:  from  1  to  30,  12,613,074;  of 
32  to  60,  8,313,327;  of  62  to  100,  283,398;  above  100,  17,410,  and 
thread,  262,410 ;  in  all,  21,489,619. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  development  of  this  branch  of  industry,  the  im- 
portation of  yarn  to  No.  50  was  entirely  prohibited,  but  afterwards  admitted 
under  a  duty  from  30  to  81  florins,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  of 
the  article;  in  the  year  1833  it  was  reduced  to  20  florins;  and  in  Marchj 
1845,  to  10  florins,  or  about  $5  per  cwt. 

This  reduced  duty  increased  the  importation  of  fine  yarns,  in  which 
Austria  cannot  compete  with  England.  In  1831,  it  was  only  6,773:  ia 
1833,  10,670;  in  1838,  57,766;  and  in  1842,  61,411  cwt. 

Austria  imports  three  different  kinds  of  cotton — the  Macedonian,  Egyp- 
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tian,  and  American.  The  Macedonian  is  used  for  the  most  common  yarn, 
or  the  numbers  from  1  to  10 ;  the  American  for  the  numbers  from  12  to  30 ; 
for  the  fine  numbers  from  32  to  60,  partly  American  and  partly  Egyptian ; 
and  for  the  numbers  above  60,  the  best  Egyptian. 

The  average  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  stood, in  1841 — Mace- 
donian, 32  florins ;  Egyptian,  48  florins ;  and  American,  37J  florins,  per 
cwt. 

The  price  of  Egyptian  or  Maco  cotton  has,  since  1841,  diminished  in 
price,  and  in  1844  it  could  be  bought  for  27  florins  per  cwt.;  the  middle 
quality  of  American  fell  in  the  same  period  from  37^  florins  to  25  florins 
per  cwt. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  is  of  great  importance  to  Austria,  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  of  superior  quality,  and  can  be  used  for  the  finest  numbers ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  employs  its  vessels  in  commerce  with  Egypt  for  the  transportation. 

The  whole  amount  of  imported  cotton  can  be  estimated  at  one-eighth 
Macedonian,  two  eighths  Egyptian,  and  five-eighths  American — computed 
at  a  value  of  9,860,000  florins. 

When  to  this  sum  for  raw  cotton  the  expense  of  manufacturing  into 
yarn  is  added — amounting  to  214,896  cwt.,  valued  at  5,260,000  florins — the 
value  of  yarn  produced  in  the  Austrian  manufactories  amounts  to  15,120,000 
florins. 

The  low  rate  of  labor  has  prevented  the  general  introduction  of  power- 
looms.  Most  of  the  yarn  is  woven  into  different  goods  by  hand  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  statements,  there  are  turned  out  5,800,000  pieces,  at 
a  value  of  20,760,000  florins. 

Great  as  the  increase  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  appears  within  twenty 
years,  there  is  yet  room  for  a  far  greater  extension.  The  yearly  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  amounts  to  218,000  cwt.,  of  a  population  of  36,000,000, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  pound  or  six  yards  per  head  ;  which  is  considerably  less, 
when  compared  with  the  countries  of  the  German  league,  where  it  amounts 
to  two  pounds  per  head. 

The  extensive  production  of  English  cotton  yarn  stands  to  that  of  Aus- 
tria  as  1  to  12 ;  to  that  of  France  as  1  to  4 ;  and  to  those  of  the  German 
league  as  4  to  3.  The  importation  of  cotton  yarn  into  Austria,  which 
amounts  to  47,337  cwt.,  was  in  the  German  league  three  times  greater ;  in 
France,  very  small.  * 


From  the  Union. 
COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

New  York,  September  22, 1845. 

The  Zenobia,  which  arrived  at  this  port  on  Saturday  morning  last  from 
Calcutta,  East  Indies,  brought  home  one  of  the  American  cotton  planters, 
who,  some  five  years  since,  entered  the  service  of  the  honorable  East  India 
Company  as  a  superintendent  of  cotton  farms  in  their  extensive  experiment, 
made  to  grow  American  cotton  in  that  region,  and  to  improve  the  cultiva- 
tion of  native  cotton.  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  Mr.  T.,  who 
went  from  Mississippi ;  and  after  having  served  the  government  for  five 
years,  the  term  of  his  engagement,  has  returned,  as  stated,  in  the  Zenobia. 
He  has  communicated  to  me  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  in 
lelalion  to  India. 
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He  estimates  that  the  experiment  has  cost  the  government  about  $500,000, 
;  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  the.  most  complete  and  signal  failure. 
\  ^     In  1840  an  agent  of  the  government  came  to  the  United  States,  and  re- 
'   paired  to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  where  the  growing  of  cotton  has  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  state  of  perfection,  and  where  he  engaged  ten  Amer- 
icans who  had  been  employed  in  superintending  cotton  estates  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  for  several  years.     They  were  well  recommended  by  the 
most  respectable  planters.    They  left  with  the  agent  for  India,  via  Eng- 
land, and  took  with  them  large  quantities  of  the  best  American  cotton  seed, 
agricultural  implements,  cotton-gins,  presses,  &c. 

The  planters  were  engaged  at  an  average  salary  of  about  £300  each,  with, 
an  allowance  for  subsistence  of  £100  more.  Each  entered  into  a  contract  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  company  five  years,  and  to  conduct  the  exper- 
iments in  such  parts  of  India  as  the  government  should  point  out.  Of  the 
ten  persons  thus  engaged,  three,  after  the  first  year,  returned  home,  being 
paid  their  salaries  up  to  the  time  of  leaving,  but  were  left  to  bear  their  own 
expenses  home  ;  while,  according  to  the  agreement,  those  who  remained 
five  years  were  to  have  all  their  expenses  borne  from  America  to  India,  and 
from  thence,  at  the  expiration  of  the  service,  back  to  the  United  States. 
Seven  of  the  party  remained  to  the  end  of  their  engagement ;  one  of  whom 
is  Mr.  T.,  who  has  just  arrived  in  the  Zenobia. 

He  says,  on  reaching  India  their  party  were  distributed  to  different  parts 
of  the  Indian  empire,  in  order  that  the  experiment  might  be  tested  in  refer- 
ence to  the  different  soils  and  v£(rieties  of  climate  in  that  vast  empire. 

One  (Mr.  T.)  was  placed  at  Calpee,  in  the  district  of  Bundelcund.  Anoth- 
er was  stationed  at  Goruckpore,  under  the  Napal  hills  ;  another  in  Dooab  ; 
another  was  located  in  Soomapore;  another  at  Humeapore,  in  the  province 
of  Banda;  another  at  Kaatch,  in  Bundelpore :  others  in  Coimbatore  and  at 
Surat,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 

After  experimenting  a  year  or  two  at  each  place  without  a  prospect  of 
success,  they  were  changed  to  other  localities,  so  as  to  give  every  district 
in  India,  as  far  as  possible,  a  trial.  Mr.  T.  was  changed  from  Bundelcund 
to  Rungpore,  North  India,  near  the  base  and  in  full  view  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  which  were  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Others  wer^  changed 
to  Dahwar,  ia  the  southern  Mahratta  country. 

The  American  planter  placed  at  Raatch,  during  a  rebellion  which  com- 
menced with  the  Decoyts,  (robbers)  had  his  premises  attacked,  his  houses 
sacked  and  burnt,  barely  escaping  with  his  life  and  the  clothes  he  wore. 

In  every  part  of  India  where  the  Americans  tried  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton, and  endeavored  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  best  mode  of  culture,  they 
most  signally  failed.  Those  who  remained  used  every  exertion  to  succeed, 
as  they  were  hberally  paid,  having  every  facility  granted  that  they  could  ask, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  handsomely  rewarded  if  they  succeeded. 

Mr.  T.  thinks  the  two  great  and  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
cultivating  cotton  in  India  are  attributable  to  the  two  great  extremes  of  </ry 
and  2vet  weather^  either  of  which  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  cotton.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  rainy  season,  the  cotton  plants  grow  with  unwonted 
luxuriance  and  rapidity,  to  be  as  suddenly  checked  and  cut  off  by  the  in- 
]" tense  heat  of  the  sun  which  pours  upon  them  during  the  succeeding  sea- 
son. When  the  dry  weather  sets  in,  the  sun  ripens  the  bolls  prematurely, 
when  apparently  not  more  than  half  grown,  while  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  crisped  and  burnt  to  a  brown  color  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat. 
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In  lower  Bengal  the  rainy  season  commences  late  in  May,  and  continues 
till  October.  In  central  India  the  rainy  season  begins  about  the  middle  of 
July  and  lasts  till  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  September. 

In  lower  Bengal  as  much  as  76  inches  of  rain  usually  falls  in  12  months. 
In  central  India  no  crops  can  be  anticipated  with  much  less  than  13  inches 
of  rain.  Eleven  inches  never  fails  to  result  in  a  famine,  which  is  dreadful 
in  its  effects  upon  the  natives. 

In  addition  to  the  unconquerable  difficulties  of  the  climate,  the  cotton 
plant  is  exposed  to  the  fatal  attacks  of  destructive  insects.  There  is  one- 
which  lays  an  egg  in  the  flower  of  the  plant.  Before  the  boll  matures,  the= 
worm  forms  within  it,  which  feeds  upon  the  green  and  tender  fibres  of  the 
cotton,  eating  out  all  the  cotton  within  the  boll  before  it  matures,  leavings 
only  a  lock  or  two  in  some  bolls,  or  pods,  while  in  others  not  a  fibre  is  left^ 
Id  some  parts  of  India  it  is  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  whick,. 
cnt  down  the  plants  while  young,  or  attack  the  young  pods  and  cut  them  off. 

All  that  the  Americans  could  do  with  their  best  exertion  only  enabled, 
them  to  raise,  on  the  average,  about  ten  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre^ 
from  the  best  American  cotton-seed,  and  only  seventy  pounds  of  clean  cot- 
ton to  the  acre  from  native  India  cotton-seed. 

Mr.  T.,  before  leaving  Mississippi  to  go  to  India,  superintended  a  cotton., 
estate  near  Rodney,  in  that  State,  in  1839,  on  which  he  raised  over  nine^ 
hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre.  He  says  that  year  he  made^^ 
a  fine  crop,  actually  sending  to  market  two  hundred  bales  of  good  cotton, 
averaging  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each,  from  ninety-six  acres  of 
land.     What  a  contrast  this  to  cropping  in  India  ! 

Mr.  E.,  one  of  the  American  cotton  growers  who  went'to  India,  and  was 
stationed  at  Goruckpore,  put  two  hundred  acres  in  cotton,  from  which  he 
gathered  only  two  hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  The  most  those  sent 
to  Coimbatore  could  do  was  to  raise,  in  a  favorable  year,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre — equal  to  about  fifty  pounds  of  clean  cot- 
ton. The  most  Mr.  T.  could  do  was  to  raise,  the  first  year,  ten  pounds  of 
clean  cotton  from  American  cotton- seed  of  the  Mexican  variety,  (the  hesty 
and  seventy  pounds  of  native  cotton,  to  the  acre.  He  says  the  American, 
seed  carried  out  from  about  Rodney  (the  best  in  America)  deteriorated 
every  year  ;  the  staple  or  fibre  growing  shorter,  while  the  yield  grew  less. 

It  is  his  firm  conviction  that  if  the  American  seed  be  planted  over  and 
over  again  in  the  same  soil,  in  India,  in  Jive  years  it  will  totally  cease  to> 
mature  any  cotton  whatever.  He  also  says,  by  changing  it  to  other  districts^ 
it  may  be  made  to  yield  something  a  few  years  longer,  but  would  ultimate- 
ly run  out. 


From  the  Sauthern  Cultivator;  July  .4. 
AMERICAN  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

It  appears,  from  a  report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the 
experiments  in  growing  American  cotton  in  India  have  not  been  entirely  un- 
successful, particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hyderabad,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Captam  Meadows  Taylor.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Bombay  Chamber : 

"  Your  committee  place  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  report  the  letters 
of  Captain  Taylor  relative  to  the  samples,  which  give  a  very  favorable 
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account  of  the  progress  making  in  the  culture  of  New  Orleans,  Sea  island, 
and  Bourbon  cottons.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive*  that  the  native  growers 
are  engaging  actively  in  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties,  and  that  in- 
stead of  being  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  make  the  smallest  experi- 
ment— as  has  too  often  been  the  case  before  in  other  localities — they  evince 
the  greatest  eagerness  to  obtain  seed  for  sowing.  The  crops  of  Bourbon 
and  Sea  island  on  the  bank  of  the  Krishna  are  described  as  most  luxu- 
riant, and  the  success  of  the  New  Orleans  appears  to  be  beyond  a  doubt. 
Captain  Taylor  states  that  he  has  given  directions  for  the  whole  of  the  cot- 
ton grown  from  the  seed  furnished  to  be  collected  and  sent  to  Sholapore  ; 
and  he  adds  that  he  purposes  afterwards  forwarding  it  to  Bombay,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  value  in  our  market.  Your  committee  trust  that  the  time 
is  drawing  nigh  when  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  on  a  regular  supply  of 
such  cotton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  fetch  a  good  price  here 
for  shipment  to  the  home  markets,  and  that  it  would  amply  remunerate 
both  grower  and  dealer." 


From  ihe  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  30, 1845. 
CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

In  resuming  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  I  must  re- 
quest your  attention  to  an  error  which  has  crept  into  my  communication. 
I  had  stated  that  the  American  species — that  is,  gossypium  peruvianum  and' 
G.  barbadense— though  long  introduced  into  India,  still  retain  their  distinc- 
tive characters.  I  then  mentioned  some  corroborative  facts,  and  concluded 
by  stating  that  these  facts  show  ^'persistence"  of  character,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  species.  Your  printers  have  made  me  say  "  perverse- 
ness"  of  character,  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  what  was  before 
said.  I  am  glad,  however,  of  recalling  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
hoping  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  say  something  respecting  the 
influence  of  different  species  of  the  same  genus  in  hybridizing  each  other 
when  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  same  open  country.  I  have  said  on 
each  other,  because  if  the  Indian  species,  from  their  vicinity,  deteriorate  the 
American  species,  these,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  some  influence  ia 
improving  the  species  indigenous  to  India.  Some,  indeed,  are  disposed  to 
look  with  hope  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Burn,  indeed,  in  the  very  last  letter, 
dated  in  May,  which  1  received  from  him,  says :  "  I  am  full  of  hope  that 
something  good  may  be  obtained  by  crossing  the  foreign  with  our  native 
cottons."  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  has  made  an  experiment  in  cross- 
ing the  two  Indian  species  with  each  other.  Of  these,  G.  arboreum,  as  its 
name  indicates,  grows  to  a  tree — bears  comparatively  little  cotton  ;  but  this 
httle  is  of  a  fine  silky  nature,  and  comparatively  long  in  staple  :  the  other 
species,  G.  herbaceum,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  G.  indicum,  as  it 
will  grow  into  a  shrub,  though  only  herbaceous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
the  source  of  the  different  cultivated  varieties  of  cotton  indifferent  parts  of 
India,  some  of  which  are  of  very  e;ccellent  quality,  as  I  hope  afterwards  to 
show.  I  give  the  results  of  Dr.  Burn's  experiment  in  his  own  words,  which 
were  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Sykes,  and  which  has  been  litho- 
graphed at  the  India  House,  and  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy,  with  colored ; 
drawings  of  the  plants : 
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"The  plant  from  which  this  is  a  specimen  was  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  monsoon,  in  July,  1844,  along  with  other  plants  of  the  G.  arboreum.  It 
grew  up  and'  ripened  its  produce ;  but  it  differed  from  them  in  habit  con- 
siderably. They  grow  and  blossom  all  the  season,  from  November,  until 
checked  by  the  heat  in  April.  It  blossomed  and  yielded  all  its  produce  in 
the  space  of  two  months,  as  the  G.  h.  does,  and  it  was  free  from  the 
chief  fault  of  the  G.  a.,  viz  :  that  of  yielding  too  small  a  quantity  of  pro- 
dnce.  In  short,  it  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  good  qualities  of  the  parent 
plants.  The  plant  grew  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  the  lower  lateral 
branches,  four  in  number,  were  two  feet  in  length  each  ;  the  remaining 
ones  being  shorter  gradually  up  to  the  top  of  the  plant.  The  number  of 
blossoms  was  60 ;  but  only  about  50  remained  to  yield  produce ;  the  others 
falling  off.  The  color  of  the  stem  and  other  parts  was  greener,  like  the  G. 
h.,  and  not  so  black  or  dark  colored  as  the  G.  a.  The  whole  plant  was  alsa 
more  hairy  than  the  G.  a,,  and  resembled  in  this  respect  G.  h.,  the  most 
hirsute  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  genus  gossypium.  The  color  of  the 
blossoms  was  chiefly  red,  but  at  the  roots  of  the  petals  the  yellow  color  of 
the  G.  h.  flowers  was  vivid,  and  more  distinct  than  is  shown  by  the  dried 
specimen.  The  produce  from  the  50  bolls  weighed  equal  to  four  rupees 
and  three-quarters,  or  855  troy  grains ;  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  in 
results,  an  equal  weight  of  produce  from  G.  a.  was  examined  at  the  time 
along  with  that  of  the  cross  plant.  The  results  were  as  follows  : 
Cross-plant  wool,  grains     -  .  -  -   239    =   28    per  cent^ 

seed,  grains    ...  -   607 J  =   71 

loss  and  dust,  grains   -  -  -       8^  =     1 

855        100 

,c- 


« 


G.  arboreum  wool,  grains,  -  -  -  191:|:z=   22|- per  cent, 

seed,  grains  -  -  -  -   658   =    77        ^' 

loss  and  dirt,  grains  -  -       5J  =      Of 

855        100 


(( 


"  This  shows  clearly  that  improvement  as  to  quantity  of  wool  has  been  one 
result  of  the  crossing.  28  per  cent,  is,  I  believe,  equal  to  the  yield  of  the  best 
New  Orleans  produce  in  America ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  quaUty  of  the 
wool,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  equal  to  the  best*  New  Orleans  to  be  found  in  the 
English  markets.  It  is  superior  to  the  best  Broach  or  "  Surats."  One  fact, 
however,  should  be  noticed — the  yield  of  the  G.  h.  here,  on  fallow  land, 
is  commonly  33  per  cent.  The  G.  a.  and  G.  h.  are  eminendy  suited  to 
the  climate  here,  which  none  of  the  foreign  varieties  are.  A  knowledge  of 
the  climate,  as  to  distribution  of  moisture,  is  the  grand  desideratum  in  India 
for  successful  cotton  culture.  The  average  fall  of  rain  at  Broach,  for 
1843  and  1844,  was  38  inches— 31f  per  cent.  The  average  of  Bombay,  as 
given,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Noton,  is  76 J  inches ;  showing  an  excess  over 
Broach  of  38. 18 J,  or  double  in  amount.  Now,  the  two  last  seasons  at 
Broach  are  considered  to  be  above  the  average  fall,  and  too  much  for  suc- 
cessful cotton  crops.     Cotton  cannot  be  raised  near  Bombay  :  and  if  at 


*  A  sample  parcel  is  sent  along  with  this  by  same  post. 
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Broach  the  fall  of  rain  was  any  thing  like  that  at  Bombay,  it  is  clear  no  cot- 
ton  bushes  could  grow ;  they  would  be  rotted  by  the  excess  of  moisture,  as 
they  have  been  in  all  low  places  during  the  past  two  seasons.  These  lat- 
ter remarks  apply  chiefly  to  G.  h.  and  G,  a.,  for  each  variety  of  cotton 
plant  varies  much  in  habit.  Crossing  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  likely 
mode  of  obtaining  a  better  and  more  productive  kind  of  plant  than  is  at 
present  cultivated  in  India.  Witness  the  varieties  of  the  potato  thus  ac- 
quired ;  of  the  Hopetoun  oat,  now  so  universally  esteemed  in  the  Lothians. 
Use  the  pollen  of  some  of  the  fine  foreign  cottons  to  impregnate  the  blos- 
soms of  the  hardy,  and  suited  to  climate,  (G.a.,)  and  is  it  too  much  to  ex- 
pect to  permanently  improve  upon  it  ?  In  the  case  now  under  notice,  1  am 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  success  so  far ;  but  will  the  produce  from  the  seed 
of  any  plant  retain  the  improvement  ?  We  must  try  and  see  the  results 
next  season.  If  an  acre  of  land  were  planted  with  7,000  plants— not  too 
many — and  they  yielded  at  the  rate  above  stated,  or  take  it  only  at  grains, 
720  each  plant,  then  the  wool  would  amount  to  201  lbs.;  and  at  Ad.  per  lb., 
or  6  lbs.  per  rupee,  its  value  would  be  34  rupees,  a  sum  one-third  of  which 
would  be  ample  to  cover  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  if  judiciously  gone 
about. 

"  The  number  of  seeds  from  855  grains  of  produce  was — 

Oross-plant         -  676  good.      G.  a.  762  good.    Difference  in  number,  62. 
27  bad.  3  bad. 
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"A.  BURN. 

"  Broach,  January  25,  1845. 

"  P.  S: — It  is  clear  the  cause  of  the  partial  success  attending  the  experi- 
ments in  cultivation  of  the  American  cotton  plant,  both  at  Coimbatore  and 
Dahwar,  depends  on  the  moisture  of  both  monsoons  affecting  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  two  places,  on  different  sides  of  the  Gats,  with  a  degree  of 
moisture,  the  continuance  of  which  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  growth  and 
maturation  of  the  produce.    The  pass  in  the  Gats  at  P.  admits  of  this. 

"A.  B,' 

I  sent  Colonel  Sykes  a  specimen  of  a  hybrid  cotton  plant,  raised  here.  I 
am  full  of  hope  that  something  good  may  be  obtained  by  crossing  the  foreign 
with  our  native  cottons.     What  think  you  ? 

Dr.  Burn,  commenting  on  this  result,  says :  "Crossing  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  likely  mode  of  obtaining  a  better  and  more  productive  kind  of 
plant  than  is  at  present  cultivated  in  India.  In  the  case  now  under  notice, 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  success  so  far;  but  will  the  produce  from  the 
seed  of  any  plant  retain  the  improvement?"  I  must  conclude  with  ask- 
ing, what  do  you,  and  what  do  your  correspondents  say  to  the  course  of 
•experiment,  and  to  its  probable  results  ? 

J.  F.  R. 


GROWTH  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 


Three  years  ago  I  addressed  the  subjoined  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Liv- 
erpool, connected  with  the  trade  to  .South  America,  and  he  forwarded  a 
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copy  of  it  to  his  partners  in  Peru,  who  did  me  the  honor  to  translate  it  into 
Spanish,  and  circulate  it  among  the  planters  there ;  but  with  what  effect,  I 
know  not.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  applicable  to  India  as  Peru  ; 
and  it  every  year  becomes  more  evident  how  vitally  important  it  is  for  us  to 
endeavor  to  grow  that  indispensable  article,  cotton,  in  our  own  colonies, 
rather  than  continue  dependant  on  the  United  States  for  our  supplies  ;  as  a 
war  of  two  years'  duration,  or  even  a  serious  outbreak  among  the  negroes, 
(which  is  very  likely  to  occur  if  we  have  a  war  with  the  States,)  might 
set  fast  all  our  mills,  and  deprive  our  work-people  of  bread. 

I  am  aware  that  many  experiments,  having  for  their  object  the  growth  of 
abetter  quality  of  cotton,  have  failed  ;  indeed,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1828, 
I  sent  seed  of  many  varieties  to  Calcutta,  where  they  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  but  I  heard  no  more  of  them,  and  it  did  not 
then  occur  to  me  that  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  grow  good  cotton  would 
be  probable,  from  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  native  cotton, 
planted  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  growing  of  better  kinds  of  cotton  may 
have  been  attempted  in  India,  with  the  precautions  suggested  to  the  Peru- 
vians ;  but  if  it  has,  I  have  never  heard  of  it ;  and  I  am  convinced  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  obtained  at  all,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  that  direction. 

T.  G. 

The  following  is  the  letter  above  alluded  to:  nJ 

"I  have  for  some  time  intended  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance 
o  /attempting  to  grow  fine  cotton  in  Peru.  We  have  been,  as  you  are 
aware,  consumers  of  Peruvian  cotton  to  some  extent  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  months,  and,  from  the  observations  I  have  made  on  it  during  that 
time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  possesses  many  excellencies.  It 
is  long  enough,  (almost  too  long,)  very  sound  in  staple,  and,  when  well 
managed,  of  a  very  good  color ;  its  defects  are  coarseness  and  harshness 
of  staple  ;  and  if  these  could  be  removed,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent 
its  rivalling  the  Egyptian  and  Sea  island  cottons,  any  considerable  approx- 
imation to  which  would  very  materially  enhance  its  value  ;  seeing  that  the 
highest  quotation  for  Sea  islands  was  last  week  30c?.,  whilst  the  highest  for 
Peruvian  was  no  more  than  6ld,  With  the  view  of  improving  the  quality 
-of  cotton  in  Peru,  I  would  strongly  recommend  you  to  send  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  packed  in  air-tight  boxes,  particularly  Sea  island  and 
Egyptian,  which  some  of  ipe  cotton  brokers  would  easily  procure  from 
the  spinners  using  these  descriptions  ;  and,  judging  from  what  I  hear  of 
the  climate  of  both  countries,  1  should  think  the  Egyptian  would  go  to 
a  very  similar  atmosphere  and  mode  of  cultivation  to  that  where  it  has 
been  raised,  which  would  be  very  likely  to  render  it  much  more  easily 
acclimated,  and  of  course  make  it  much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a 
sort  of  cotton  which  had  been  grown  under  dissimilar  circumstances  of 
soil,  climate,  and  mode  of  cultivation. 

"  These  seeds,  when  sown,  ought  (with  the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be 
_  mentioned)  to  be  planted  at  such  a  distance  from  all  other  cottons  as  to 
render  it  very  unlikely  for  the  wind  or  insects  to  carry  the  pollen  from  th© 
iiowers  of  one  kind  to  those  of  another  ;  for,  without  tl-iis  precaution,  such 
is  the  tendency  in  many  genera  of  plants  to  hybridize  or  cross  breed  with 
each  other,  (and  I  believe,  from  what  1  have  heard,  that  there  is  this  ten- 
dency in  the  different  varieties  of  cotton,)  that,  however  good  the  quality  ia 
the  first  instance,  they  would  all  revert  to  the  old  variety  in  a  season  or 
two,  in  consequence  of  the  great  preponderance  of  that  variety  over  any 
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:newly  introduced  ones.  So  much  are  the  growers  of  turnip  seed,  for  sale 
in  England,  aware  of  the  importance  of  attending  to  this,  that  the  greatest 
precautions  are  taken  to  remove  all  cruciform  plants  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  field,  whilst  their  turnips  are  in  flower,  as  there  is  such  a  tendency  in 
them  all  to  hybridize  that  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  often  irsjured  %  the 
wild  mustard  {sinapis  arvensis)  springing  up  in  the  same  or  adjoining 
fields  ;  whilst  by  carefully  selecting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  bulbs  for 
seed,  and  by  judiciously  crossing  one  variety  with  another,  new  sorts  are 
obtained,  combining  the  excellencies  of  both.  This  leads  me  to  observe^ 
that  probably  seed  of  foreign  varieties  of  cotton  may  not  thrive  well  in. 
the  first  instance  ;  and  I  would  therefore  very  strongly  recommend  the 
gentleman  who  makes  the  experiment  carefully  to  select  seed  from  the 
plants  on  his  estate  which  he  sees  are  producing  the  best  and  finest  cot- 
ton, and  sow  them  in  contact  with  a  iew  seeds  of  each  of  the  sorts  you 
may  send  out  to  him,  carefully  removing  them  in  every  instance,  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  from  the  vicinity  of  all  other  cotton  ;  and  then  again  sowing 
the  seed  which  is  obtained  from  these  experiments,  and  carefully  examin- 
ing the  cotton  growing  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  of  the  plants  will  be  varieties  partaking  of  the  character  of  both  the 
parent  kinds ;  and  by  selecting  the  best  of  these,  and  sowing  them  alone, 
(still  at  a  distance  from  all  other  cotton,)  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  much 
benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  persevering  and  skilful  cultivator.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  Sea  island  cotton  is  to  be  traced  ta 
something  of  the  kind.  An  observing  and  experimental  planter,  by  care- 
fully examining  his  plants,  and  sowing  seed  always  from  those  alone  which 
produced  the  largest  and  finest  cotton,  at  last  arrived  at  that  excellent 
quality  known  by  that  name.  Look  again  at  what  has  been  done  in  Egypt, 
by  the  introduction  of  seeds  of  better  cotton;  and  there  this  improved 
variety  has  by  no  means  had  a  fair  chance  of  showing  what  it  is  capable 
of  becoming,  inasmuch  as  the  wretched  cultivator  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
ducement to  improve  its  quality.  He  gets  no  more  per  pound  for  the  finest 
and  cleanest  cotton  than  he  does  for  the  coarsest  and  dirtiest,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  very  likely  to  improve  under  his  care.  But  with  all  this  neg- 
lect and  want  of  management,  we  can  see,  by  what  it  is,  what  it  would 
most  probably  become  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  and  skilful  man, 
who  knew  that  every  improvement  he  made  in  its  quality  would  be  to  his 
own  advantage.  Assuming  that  our  Peruvian  friends  would  so  far  improve 
the  quality  of  their  cottons  as  to  double  its  value  in  this  market,  (and  I  do 
not  think  myself  too  sanguine  in  expecting  even  more  than  this,)  with 
very  little  extra  labor,  nearly  all  the  additional  price  would  be  profit. 

"  But  supposing  that  even  cross-fertilizing,  or  hybridizing,  as  the  horti- 
culturists call  it,  does  not  frequently  naturally  occur  in  cotton  plants,  we 
all  know  that  it  is  very  easy  to  effect  it  artificially,  by  prematurely  un- 
folding the  petals,  and  with  fine  scissors  cutting  away  all  the  stamens  before 
impregnation  takes  place.  This  requires  to  be  carefully  done,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  petals,  and  they  will  then  close  again  of  themselves  ;  and  when 
they  expand  naturally,  then  impregnate  the  stigma  of  the  flower  with  the 
pollen  of  the  kind  you  want  to  cross  with.  We  owe  many  of  our  finest 
varieties  of  fruits  to  this  practice.  The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  in  par- 
ticular, was  very  successful  in  raising  new  kinds  in  this  way.  And  it 
appears  to  me,  from  the  experiment  I  have  made,  that  the  more  frequently 
this  cross  breeding  takes  place,  the  more  easy  (within  certain  limits)  it  is 
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to  extend  it,  until  cultivation  has  so  corapleteiy  changed  the  character  of 
the  plant  that  it  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  its  original  stock.  There  is 
nothing  growing  wild  like  our  cabbages,  turnips,  and  cauliflowers,  nor  evea 
like  our  carrots,  celery,  and  asparagus.  Where  are  the  originals  of  our 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  beans,  and  peas  ?  Many  of  these  appear  to  be  so  com- 
pletely transformed  by  cultivation,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
the  original  stocks  from  which  they  have  sprung. 

.    ^  "THOMAS  GARNETT." 


From  the  Souihweslern  Farmer. 
MR.  HAMMOND'S  REPORT. 

We  give,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  notice,  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
which  our  friend,  J.  H.  Hammond,  was  chairman.  We  congratulate  him 
on  the  knowledge  of  farming  that  he  displays.  We  see  how  readily  the  edu- 
cated and  inteUigent  can  learn  the  business  of  farming.  But  a  short  time 
since,  our  old  school-mate  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  politics  :  he  now  retires  to 
the  field,  there  to  live  a  quiet,  peaceable  life.  We  rejoice  at  it,  and  can  but 
repeat  the  remark  we  made  to  him  before  he  was  elected  governor  :  "  You 
are  wrong — you  have  no  business  in  that  sphere — seek  your  ease  and  peace 
— it  suits  you  better,  and  will  give  you  satisfaction."  His  answer  was  then, 
as  his  works  answer  now :  "  I  will  do  so  as  early  as  the  force  of  circum- 
stances will  permit ;"  or  to  this  purport  were  both. 

We  again  congratulate  him,  and  also  our  country,  in  the  success  of  our 
friend.  We  also  press  on  all  agriculturists  any  articles  from  the  pen  of 
Hammond ;  he  will,  we  feel  assured,  give  all  matters  that  he  writes  on  his 
minute  and  particular  attention.  We  have  known  him  from  both  of  our 
boyhoods,  and  know  him  to  be  talented  and  observing ;  and,  more  than  all, 
when  he  does  apply  himself,  it  is  an  application  deserving  and  insuring 
success. 

As  we  are  his  senior  in  planting  the  cotton,  especially  in  personal  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  beg  to  give  him  a  hint  or  two.  We  may  err  in  our  notions  ; 
and  why  we  say  so,  is,  that  we  differ  so  materially  from  so  large  a  number 
of  farmers.  We  think  that  very  early  planting  is  disadvantageous.  And  to 
define  early  planting :  We  think  the  last  week  in  March  is  early  enough 
at  any  time,  even  for  this  year,  when  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  the  fruit 
trees  were  quite  green  at  that  time  ;  to  plant  as  early  as  the  15th  or  20lh 
of  March  is  "  very  early."  We  generally  judge  it  to  be  time  to  plant  cora 
when  the  '^  leaf  of  the  oak  is  as  large  as  the  squirrel's  ear  ;"  many  of  our 
planters  have  planted  cotton  as  early.  We  think  cotton  planted  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  April  is  early  enough  for  old  land,  and  have  known, 
by  several  crops,  that  the  later  planting-:— say  the  10th — was  considerably 
better  than  the  early  :  we  know  this  not  only  by  our  own  weights  and 
measures,  but  also  by  others. 

We  would  make  an  exception  to  early  planting.  New  ground  and  rich 
fresh  land  has  such  a  tendency  to  make  weed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
as  early  as  a  stand  can  be  had — ^so  all  think  ;  we  would  not  object,  but. 
think  that  judicious  culture  would  make  a  different  result.  We  would  act 
precisely  as  with  the  tree  that  produced  wood  instead  of  fruit — ampiuaje 
the  roois.     We  think  that  if  the  land  has  been  broken  up  very  early,  and 
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left  to  be  consolidated  by  rains,  then  planted  about  the  5th  to  the  10th  of 
April,  thinned  out  as  early  as  it  was  up,  cultivated  deep  and  late,  the 
stalks  would  set  the  fruit  and  ripen  in  time.  Do  we  not  thus  with  fruit  trees, 
Irish  potato,  and  sweet  potato — the  latter,  too,  by  either  cutting  off  tops,  or 
feeding  with  calves?  And  why  not  a  similar  practice  with  the  cotton 
plant  1 

The  cotton  plant  is  a  very  tender  plant  if  treated  as  it  was  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  since — some  three  to  six  bushels  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  and 
it  not  thinned  out  until  third  leaf  had  appeared.  It  has  been  raised  in  a 
hot-bed,  and  no  wonder  it  be  tender ;  but  if  sown  thinly,  and  then  thin- 
Bed  out  to  single  stalks,  we  think  it  a  hardy  plant.  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  the  hardihood  of  the  plant — it  is  unlike  corn.  It  has  a  tap  root,  grows 
in  dry  weather,  and  unless  the  land  has  not  been  properly  prepared,  or  re- 
markably dry,  it  will  improve  by  hot  or  dry  weather  ;  but  corn  having  su- 
perficial roots,  should  be  planted  early  as  possible,  that  it  may  ripen  before 
the  drought  sets  in.  If  cotton  will  make  1,000  pounds  per  acre  when  planted 
late  in  May,  there  can  be  no  fears  to  plant  10th  April.  The  farmer  can  place 
his  land  in  excellent  order — have  his  corn  cleaned  handsomely  ;  and  when 
cotton  is  up,  he  can  push  it  to  the  utmost.  We  request  our  friend  H.  to 
plant  one  acre  of  cotton,  even  now,  after  his  seeing  this,  on  a  piece  of  well 
ploughed  land,  in  the  same  field  that  he  has  now  even  scraped  over.  Just 
open  out  furrows  where  the  cotton  now  stands,  which  will  destroy  the  cot- 
ton that  has  been  scraped.  Our  impression  is,  that  the  difference  will  be 
very  slight,  and,  if  adopted  generally,  would  give  considerable  time  to  ma- 
nure, plough,  and  improve,  instead  of  giving  cotton  the  additional  working 
necessary.  The  land  that  we  have  known  planted  late  would  not,  average 
seasons,  make  any  thing  like  one  third  more  by  early  planting;  and  if  the 
extra  labor  was  applied  to  improving  it,  we  doubt  if  it  would  yield  as 
much.  Understand,  we  do  not  advocate  either  late  or  early  planting — that 
is,  after  the  25th  of  April  or  before  the  1st ;  and  only  wish  to  show  there  is 
not  so  vast  difference  between  planting  1st  April  and  1st  May.  What 
would  be  the  gain  to  any  farm  by  this  extra  month's  work  ?  P. 


EEPORT    OF   THE   COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BARNWELL   AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  ON  THE  CULTURE  OP  COTTON. 

The  ground  cannot  he  too  well  prepared  for  cotton. — If  it  has  rested  one 
year  it  should  be  broken  flush,  as  early  in  the  previous  fall  as  possible,  and 
headed  just  before  planting.  If  it  has  rested  two  years  or  been  planted  the 
preceding  year,  let  it  be  listed  as  early  as  it  can  be  done,  and  two  furrows 
thrown  upon  the  list.  Immediately  upon  planting,  let  two  more  furrows  be 
thrown  up,  and  the  balk  broken  out  completely.  The  common  method  of 
running  three  furrows,  and  planting  on  it,  throws  the  winter's  portion  of 
the  crop  work  upon  the  laborer  during  crop  time,  and  is  inexcusable,  unless 
heavy  clearings  are  absolutely  required.  The  reason  for  not  listing  after  one 
year's  rest  is,  that  the  vegetation  matter  will  be  too  abundant,  and  teo 
coarse  to  form  a  substratum  to  receive  the  tap-root. 

Cotton  should  he  planted  early. — It  may  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  stand,  and  give  the  plant,  for  a  long  time,  a  puny  appearance,  but  every 
stalk  of  cotton  planted  in  March,  or  first  week  in  April,  that  survives,  may 
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be  readily  distinguished  in  any  field  that  has  been  replanted  later.  It  bears 
more,  and  earlier,  and  stands  all  the  vicissitudes  of  June,  July,  and  August 
better.  There  are  several  methods  of  planting.  Your  committee  recom- 
mend planting  in  spots  regularly  measured  by  the  dibble.  It  is  somewhat 
tedious,  though  less  so  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  certainly  does  riot 
take  as  much  time  as  both  to  drill  and  chop  out ;  nor  is  time  so  valuable  at 
that  period  as  when  the  latter  operation  is  required,  while  a  better  and  more 
regular  stand  may  be  secured.  There  is  no  land,  or  but  little,  in  our  dis- 
trict, in  which  cotton  rows  should  be  over  three  feet  apart,  or  the  cotton, 
further  than  fourteen  inches  in  the  drill,  one  plant  in  a  place.  To  make  a 
large  crop  there  must  be  an  abundant  supply  of  stalks.  When  the  weather 
is  too  wet  to  plant,  time  may  be  often  saved  by  dropping  the  seed,  but  not 
covering  until  the  ground  is  drier.  If,  however,  it  cannot  be  covered  in 
three  or  four  days,  it  is  time  lost,  for  it  must  be  replanted.  Always  cover 
lightly,  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  always  plant  on  something  of  a  bed> 
in  any  land.  It  keeps  cotton  drier,  and  affords  more  air  when  it  is  young; 
it  enables  you  to  get  at  it  in  working.  By  increasing  the  surface,  it  absorbs 
more  moisture  if  it  is  too  dry,  and  gives  out  more  if  it  is  too  wet ;  and,  ia 
both  cases,  gives  you  the  advantage  of  a  vertical  sun  on  the  tap-root,  which 
hastens  the  maturity  of  the  bolls — a  vast  desideratum  in  our  climate.  On 
this  account  the  bed  can  hardly  be  drawn  too  high  at  the  list  hoeing  in  any 
season. 

In  cultivating  cotton,  whether  with  the  plough  or  hoe,  the  chief  object  is 
to  keep  down  the  grass,  which  is  its  greatest  antagonist,  bringing  all,  or 
almost  all  other  evils  in  its  train.  It  is  not  so  essential,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  to  keep  the  ground  stirred,  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  by 
no  means  requisite  to  stir  it  deep — at  all  events  not  to  our  light  soil.  If  it  be 
well  prepared,  deep  ploughing  is  not  only  unnecessary  for  any  of  our  crops^ 
but  often  highly  injurious  to  them,  while  it  rapidly  exhausts  the  land  by 
turning  it  up  fresh  under  a  burning  sun.  Much  unnecessary  pains  is 
usually  taken  and  time  lost  to  work  the  plant  in  a  particular  way,  under 
the  supposition  that  it  is  a  peculiarly  delicate  one.  If  it  survives  its  infancy^ 
i^"^  plants  are  hardier.  It  is  often  found  to  reach  maturity  in  the  alleys, 
where  the  mules  walk  with  the  ploughs  lollov/ing,  and  the  laborer  tramps 
backwards  and  forwards.  Sometimes  it  will  bear  fruit  in  turnrows  used 
frequently  for  wagons,  while  it  really  seems  to  derive  benefit  from  being 
bitten  down  almost  to  the  ground  by  th^  animals ;  it  will  bear  almost  any 
usage  better  than  it  will  that  mortal  enemy,  grass. 

The  most  critical  operation  in  working  cotton  is  thinning.  It  should  be 
done  with  great  care,  and,  if  early,  with  the  hand.  In  a  dry  year,  it  cannot 
be  done  too  early  after  the  plant  is  up.  In  a  wet  one,  it  may  be  profitably 
delayed  until  it  has  begun  to  form,  or  later  even.  On  the  experiencCj, 
observation,  and  judgment  of  the  planter,  in  this  matter,  every  thing  de- 
pends, as  each  year  brings  its  own  rules  with  it.  Where  circumstances  are 
favorable,  early  thinning  is  of  course  the  best.  Some  planters  always  top 
their  cotton ;  others  never  do.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it 
seldom  or  never  does  harm  to  do  so ;  but  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble  is 
a  doubtful  question.  Those  who  have  no  clearing,  or  other  important 
employ  for  their  hands,  would  lose  nothing  by  devoting  three  or  four  days 
to  this  operation  early  in  August.  Those  pressed  for  time  might  gain  by 
omitting  it. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  preparing  cotton  for  market^  for  they 
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^re  all  well  remunerated  by  the  additional  price.  The  first  thing  to  be 
•attended  to  is  to  have  it  gathered  free  of  trash.  With  a  little  care,  wonders 
can  be  effected  in  this  way,  and  hands  with  a  short  training  will  pick 
almost  if  not  quite  as  much  without  trash  as  with  it.  It  should  never  be 
gathered  when  wet.  And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that 
one  of  the  very  best  sanitary  rules  of  a  plantation  is,  never  before  frost  to 
send  out  your  hands  to  pick  until  the  dew  has  nearly  or  quite  disappeared. 
It  saves  time  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  health  and  life.  Cotton  should 
never  be  ginned  until  the  seed  are  so  dry  as  to  crack  between  the  teeth.  If 
damp,  it  is  preferable  to  dry  it  in  the  shade,  as  the  sun  extracts  the  oil  and 
injures  the  staple.  If  by  accident,  however,  it  gets  wet,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  put  it  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  sort  the  cotton 
carefully  into  several  qualities,  in  ginning  and  packing ;  for  by  mixing  all 
qualities  together,  the  average  of  the  price  is  certainly  lowered.  A  few  old 
hands,  or  very  young  ones,  breeding  women,  sucklers,  and  invalids,  will 
earn  excellent  wages  in  a  gin-house  at  this  occupation.  INeat  packing  is  of 
no  small  importance  in  the  sale  of  cotton,  and  no  little  taste  may  be  dis- 
played in  making  the  packages.  The  advantage  of  square  bags  is  univer- 
sally known,  and  the  committee  are  astonished  that  any  other  should  ever 
be  made  now. 

Every  kind  of  manure  is  valuable  for  cotton. — Every  kind  of  compost, 
§reen  crops  turned  in,  cotton -seed,  and  even  naked  leaves,  listed  and  left  to 
rot,  improve  this  crop.  When  planted  on  cotton-seed,  and  sometimes  on 
istrong  stable  manure,  it  is  more  difficult  to  retain  a  stand,  owing  probably 
to  the  over-stimulus  of  these  strong  manures.  So  on  leaves,  nnless  well 
rotted,  the  cotton  will  long  continue  to  die,  in  consequence  of  the  leaves  decay- 
ing away  and  exposing  the  root  too  much  to  sun  and  rain.  These  difficul- 
ties may  be  avoided  by  a  little  pains,  and  by  no  means  justify  the  opinion 
entertained  by  some,  that  cotton  should  never  be  planted  on  freshly  manured 
land.  The  only  question  is,  the  cost  of  the  manure.  A  great  deal  may  be 
made  on  every  plantation,  without  much  trouble  or  expense,  by  keeping  the 
stables  and  stable-yard,  hog  and  cow  pens,  well  supplied  with  leaves  and 
straw,  and  also  from  pens  of  corn  cobs,  sweepings  from  negro  and  fowl- 
house  yards,  and  rank  weeds  that  spring  up  about  them,  collected  together 
and  left  to  rot.  Whenever  the  business  is  carried  further,  and  a  regular 
force  is  detached  to  make  manure,  at  all  seasons,  and  entirely  left  out  from 
the  crop,  it  becomes  the  owner  to  enter  into  a  close  calculation  of  the  cost 
and  profits.  In  many  agricultural  operations,  such  a  course  the  experience 
of  all  countries  has  proved  to  be  profitable,  but  these  operations  partake 
rather  more  of  the  farming  and  gardening  than  planting  character,  and 
whether  the  same  method  will  do  for  the  extensive  planting  of  short  staple 
cotton,  remains,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  yet  to  be  tested.  If  any 
thing  like  an  average  of  past  prices  can  be  maintained,  it  is  certain  that 
more  can  be  made  by  platiting  lar2;ely  than  by  making  manure  as  a  crop. 
If,  however,  prices  continue  to  fall^  and  the  growing  of  cotton  be  confined 
to  a  few  rich  spets — those  susceptible  of  hi^h  manuring — then  our  whole 
system  must  be  changed,  our  crops  must  be  curtailed,  and  staple — labor 
losing  its  past  value — the  comparative  profit  of  a  cotton  and  manure  crop, 
will  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  a  substitute  for  manuring  on  a 
large  scale,  resting  and  rotation  of  crops  is  resorted  to.  In  our  right  level 
land,  the  practice  of  resting  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  and,  by  a 
judicious  course— such  as  resting  two  and  planting  two,  or  at  most  three 
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years— Odr  latids  may  not  only  be  kept  up  forever,  but  absolutely  improved. 
From  rotation  of  crops  but  little  is  gained  for  cotton.  After  small  grain^ 
whether  from  the  exhausting  nature  of  that  crop  on  light  lands,  or  because 
the  stubble  keeps  the  ground  always  rough  and  porous,  cotton  will  not  do 
well.  After  corn  it  is  difficult  to  tend,  as,  from  our  usual  manner  of  culti- 
vating corn,  grass  is  always  left  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  It  does  best 
after  cotton,  or  after  a  year's  rest.  Rest  is  the  grand  restorer,  and  the  rota-^ 
tion  chiefly  required  in  the  culliv^ation  of  cotton. 

J.  H.  HAMMOND,  Chairman. 


Prom  the  Nashyille  AgricuUttrw*. 
PREPARING  FINE  COTTONS  FOR  MARKET. 

Bi3PAULA,  Barbour  County,  Alabama, 

April  25,  1845. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  instant  was  received  by  last  night's 
mail,  calling  on  me  for  my  system  of  preparing  for  market  fine  cottons.  As 
it  at  all  times  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  do  or  say  any  thing  that 
may  in  any  way  be  of  any  service  to  my  brother  farmers,  I  lose  no  time 
in  replying  to  your  inquiries. 

But  to  the  point  1  live  in  latitude  about  31  J.  The  land  I  cultivate  is 
poor  pine  land,  which  would  not  sell  at  the  present  time  fjr  five  dollars  per 
acre,  (though  I  am  at  this  time  making  a  great  effort  to  enrich  it  by  manur- 
ing) We  "cultivate  our  cotton  on  the  usual  plan  adopted  in  this  section  ©f 
country,  taking  care  to  keep  it  clean,  and  not  suffering  it  to  be  injured  by 
grass  or  weeds — ploughing  it  late  with  the  sweep  or  buzzard  plough  ;  so  that 
when  we  commence  pickitig  in  the  fall,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  grass  or 
weeds.  We  commence  pickmg  out  as  soon  as  the  cotton  opens  ;  and  here 
is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  making  fine  cottons.  Last  year  we  commenced 
on  the  7th  of  August,  and  picked  out  in  that  month  nearly  one-third  of  our 
crop,  as  we  made  but  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton, 
I  find  at  page  132  of  my  Farming  Memorandumj  for  1844,  the  following 
entry,  to  wit : 

Picked  out  in  August      •  -  -  .  .    21,000  pounds*. 


Do.        September  -  -  .  -    36,000 

Do.        October     -  .  -  .  .    38,000 


95,000 


So  you  discover  that  our  crop  was  nearly  out  by  the  first  of  November. 
We  take  all  the  care  we  possibly  can  in  picking  it  out  of  the  field,  not  suf- 
fering our  pickers  to  pick  any ;  or,  at  any  rate,  we  avoid  trash  as  much  as 
possible,  as  we  average  only  about  100  pounds  per  day  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common in  this  country  to  nearly  double  that  amount  in  picking.  It  is 
then  dried  on  a  scaffald.  We  always  require  our  hands  to  pick  it  over  as 
the  baskets  are  emptied  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  only  the  hands  that  are  not 
employed  in  weighing  that  are  engaged  m  picking  it  over.  After  it  is 
dried  we  pack  it  away  closely,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  in  bulk  some  three^ 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  oil  from  the  seed,  which  gives  the  cot*? 
49 
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ton  that  beautiful  cream  color,  or  golden  tinge,  so  much  admired,  and  adds 
to  its  value  some  two  cents  in  the  pound,  provided  it  is  not  heated  too 
much  ;  for  it  may  be  completely  ruined  by  over-heating.  We  gin  with  a 
fine  saw  gin.  When  we  start  our  gin  we  set  some  five  hands  to  picking 
over  the  cotton  before  the  gin,  to  pick  out, the  remaining  trash  that  may  be 
left  in  the  cotton,  and  the  yellow  ends  of  bolls,  that  greatly  injure  the 
cotton  if  suffered  to  remain  and  be  ginned  up  v/ith  it.  We  run  our  cotton 
through  a  flue  after  it  leaves  the  brush.  This  flue  is  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  all  the  dirt  and  fine  trash,  in  passing  over  the 
.fingers  or  ribs  of  the  flue,  falls  in  a  box  below,  and  is  emptied  out  once  a 
day.  ,We  run  our  gin  extremely  slow — so  much  so  that  the  cotton  is  not 
passed  from  the  brush  sufficiently  hard  to  throw  it  out  of  the  flue :  conse- 
quently, a  hand  pulls  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  flue.  One  hand  drives  the 
mules,  though  a  boy  will  answer  for  that  purpose  ;  then  the  ginner  and  the 
five  hands  picking  over,  and  the  hand  that  pulls  it  out  of  the  flue,  and  a 
boy  that  hands  the  cotton  to  the  ginner — making  in  all  eight  hands,  though 
most  of  them  are  small  hands.  We  do  not  suffer  much  cotton  to  remain  in 
our  room  that  holds  the  picked  cotton,  but  pack  often.  We  take  the  great- 
est care,  in  packing,  not  to  suffer  the  cotton  to  be  trod  in  the  box,  but  run 
the  screw  down  on  it  twice  or  three  times,  as  every  time  the  cotton  is  trod 
OH  it  defaces  it  to  some  extent.  We  are  very  particular  to  put  up  our  cotton 
in  nice  packages,  with  the  best  bagging  and  rope,  carefully  sewing  up  the 
sides  and  ends.  We  make  three  distinct  qualities  of  cotton,  as  every  farmer, 
I  think,  should  do.  We  place  our  name  and  residence  on  the  'first  and 
second  quality;  on  the  third  quality  we  put  the  letter  M.  The  past  year 
we  made  59  bales, in  the  foliov/ing order:  31  marked  A.  McDonald,  Eufaula, 
Ala.,  (with  3  F.;)  16  bales,  A.  McDonald,  Eufaula,  Ala.,  (2  F.;)  12  bales 
marked  JVL  The  M  cotton  we  sold  at  Appalachicola  at  4J  cents ;  most  ©f 
the  2  F.  we  have  sold  in  New  York  at  7  cents ;  the  3  F.  we  have  refused 
9  cents  for,  and  expect  to  get  10  cents.  It  took  us  something  over  three 
months  to  pick  out  our  cotton  out  of  the  field,  and  about  two  months  to  gin 
Itj  with  nearly  as  many  hands  as  it  took  to  pick  it  out,  as  we  gin  but  little 
over  a  bag  a  day.  Thus,  Messrs.  Editors,  you  discover  that  it  is  a  tedious 
businebs  to  make  fine  coUon  :  but  I  think  I  am  amply  paid  for  ray  pains,  not 
only  in  money,  but  what  1  esteem  more — my  standing  as  a  farmer. 
Your  friend  and. obedient  servant^ 

ALEXANDER  McDONALD. 
'^  Messrs.  Cai^ierqn  &  Fall. 

P.  S. — Messrs.  Editors,  1  have  endeavored  to  be  particular  m  answering 
your  inquiries  as  to  the  plan  of  making  fine  cottons.  We  made  last  year 
near  five  bales  to  the  hand,  weighing  490  pounds;  but  ours  is  completely 
the  cotton-growing  region.  This  important  plant  loves  a  southern  sun. 
if  I  lived  in  Tennessee,  I  would,  by  taking  the  same  pains  with  the  pro- 
ducts that  were  intended  by  the  Almighty  to  be  reared  m  that  more  northern 
latitude,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  be  as  successful  as  I  have  been  with 
coiton.  Agriculture  is  a  great  business;  it  has  to  be  studied  as  a  science. 
We,  as  farmers,  must  procure  all  the  lights  that  we  can,  to  succeed  in  our 
lionorable  avocation.  A.  McD. 

K.  B — W^e  cultivate,  as  we  have  stated,  poor  pine  land.  We  made  last 
j^ar  about  1,000  pounds  of  cottoii  to  the  acre.    B^  a  system  of  manuring 
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that  I  have  now  commenced,  I  have  no  fears  but  that  I  can  double  that 
quantity,  and  make  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  We  made,  last  year,  6,000 
bushels  of  manure:  we  expect  to  more  than  double  it  this  year. 

A.  McD, 


Prom  Wilaier  and  Smith's  Eiiropean  Titues,  Jaooary  1,  1846. 
LlVSnPOOL  ANNtJAL  COTTON  REPORT. 

The  review  of  the  year  1845  is  simple.  The  fluctuations  in  fair  quali- 
ties of  upland  and  Orleans  cotton,  from  the  hii^hest  to  the  lowest,  have  ex- 
ceeded 12  per  cent ,  and  the  import,  generally,  has  been  profitable.  The 
setison  opened  under  favorable  auspices.  The  stock  on  hand  was  large, 
but  prices  were  so  low  as  to  inspire  confidence.  All  expectation  of  an  over- 
whelming import,  which  had  operated  so  prejudicially  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  in  the  beginning  of  December.  1844,  had  disappeared  before 
the  month  of  January  of  the  present  year,  and  the  result  now  proves  the 
American  crop  to  have  been  2/394,500  bales,  exclusive  of  25,900  bales  from 
Texas.  Ir  is  true  that  there  are  many,  who,  in  January  last,  believed  this 
to  be  an  over  calciilation,  and,  under  the  conviction  that  the  growth  would 
noi  exceed  2,100,000  to  2,200,000  bales,  prices  rather  advanced  in  that  and 
the  following  month.  In  addition  to  this  motive  for  action,  common  both 
to  the  speculators  and  the  trade,  the  announcement  of  the  intended  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  furnished  fresh  stimulus,  and  the  sales  were  very  ex- 
ten.sive.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  month  of  March.,  by  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  since,  instead  of  advancing,  the 
market  declined  ^d.  per  lb.  The  duty  of  /^d  per  lb.  on  cotton  wool,  how- 
ever, being  then  taken  off,  the  real  difference  m  money  to  holders  was  not 
important;  but  as  many  of  them,  in  the  first  instance, expected  to  gain,  that 
amount;  tlie  disappointment  seemed  almost  equivalent  to  a  loss.  In  the 
early  part  of  April,  the  statements  as  to  crop,  which  had,  as  just  slated, *beea 
gradually  diminishing,  now  began  again  to  increase,  and  the  receipts  into 
the  ports  seemed  to  justify  the  new  anticipations,  it  was  for  a  time  in  vain 
thcit  the  buying  here  continued  large,  and  that  the  probability  of  dissension 
between  the  United  St.ates  and  this  country  respecting^  the  Oregon  territory 
wa^s  again  brought  more  prominently  forward  by  tlie  declaration  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  general  deierminatiou  of  the 
legislature  not  to  surrender  our  enrly  rights  to  the  disputed  country.  All 
was  unavailing,  under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  stock  and  increasing  sup- 
ply, to  raise  prices.  On  the  contrary,  they  again  receded.  This  state  of 
things,  it  is  true,  was  only  of  short  duration,  for  the  profits  realized  by 
spinners  being  at  least  2(1  to  3d  per  lb.  at  the  end  of  April,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  the  decline  was  again  recovered,  and  the  excitement  upon 
th.^  Am.erican  question  seemed  to  gain  fresh  force.  It  is  certain  that  nei- 
ther then  nor  any  time  since  has  it  been  generally  believed  that  the  discus- 
sion would  terminate  seriously.;  yet  a  certain  decree  of  fear  has  existed, 
that,  previously  to  any  final  arrangement,  so  angry  a  feeling  might  be 
raised  as  to  interpose  increased  difiiculdes.  The  negotiations  were  now 
rendered  more  delicate  and  critical  from  the  decided  manner  in  which  each 
pasty  had  asserted  its  claim,  and  with  every  wish  to  avoid  actual  hostilities ;- 
yet,  in  discussions  between  nations,  the  slightest  untoward  incident  may 
lead  to  open  rupture.    It  is  this  same  sentiment  which  still  prevails,  ^nd, 
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which  has  always  more  or  less  entered  into  the  views  of  holders,  through- 
out the  year.     The  message  of  the  President  is  of  a  nature  to  confirm  this 
impression.     Returning,  however,  to  the  question  more  immediately  before 
us,  June  was  a  month  of  large  business,  though  without  any  advance  in 
price.     The  only  new  feature  which  manifested  itself,  was  that  of  advices 
as  to  the  appearances  of  the  coming  crop  of  1845-'46,  which  were  not  pro- 
pitious.    Though  the  period  of  the  year  was  far  too  early  to  form  any 
correct  judgment  yet  the  plant  germinated,  it  was  said,  so  unfavorably  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  furnish  a  reasonable  motive  for  steadiness  in 
prices.     In  July,  the  intelligence  continued  to  be  of  the  same  description; 
and  it  was  then  also  supposed  that  the  crop  would  be  later  than  usual. 
Speculators,  encouraged  by  the  facilities  of  the  money-market,  as  well  as 
by  the  continued  prosperous  state  of  trade,  and  the  lowness  of  prices,  pur- 
chased largely  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  the  spinners,  on  the  other,  deenaed 
it  prudent  to  keep  up  their  slocks  to  a  point  beyond  their  usual  quantity. 
It  was  the  large  supply  in  the  port  alone  which  tended  to  keep  the  market 
in  check.     The  weather  might  have  had  some  little  effect  at  that  period  : 
but  this  was  only  slightly  regarded,  though  circumstances  have  since  provea 
of  what  immense  importance  was  its  then  character.     Before  the  end  of 
August,  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  harvest,  if  any  were  ever  seriously  en- 
tertained.  seemed  for  a  time  to  subside,  and  the  market  again  improvedo. 
The  stock  of  American  cotton  had  reached  its  maximum  of  832,000  baleSo- 
This  amount  now  began  sensibly  to  diminish,  and  the  month  of  September 
was  one  in  which  the  business  transacted  was  of  vast  extent,     in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  in  consequence  ot  the  alleged  deficiency  of  yield  in  the 
wheat  crop,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  the  potato  crop  in  this  and  other 
countries,  a  settled,  dull,  and  anxious  feeling  began  to  prevail ;  and  this 
continued  wnabated  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  month.     November 
was  still  more  discouraging,  and  a  second  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  to 
3^  per  cent.,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  (the  rate  of  interest  had  already  been 
raised,  on  the  i6th  of  October,  from  2^  to  3  per  cent.,)  effectually  destroyed 
all  hope  of  change  for  the  better  in  the  money-market ;  and  with  this  all 
prospect  of  amendment  in  cotton  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  annihilated. 
During  the  present  month  of  December,  there  has  been  a  regular  and  steady 
demand  daily;  but  a  tighter  state  of  the  money-market,  coming,  too,  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  there  is  always  rather  a  desire,  than  otherwise,  to 
liquidate  existing  engagements,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  responsibili- 
ty, both  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  brokers,  had,  until  counteracted  by 
the  advices  of  the  last  packet,  bringing  reduced  estimates  of  crop,  operated 
still  further  to  depress  piices,  and  to  throw  a  gloom  over  commercial  trans* 
actions  generally.     The  projected  change  iu  the  ministry,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  immediate  effect  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed  with  reference 
to  the  opening  of  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  grain,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  corn-laws,  have  contributed  still  more  to  unsettle  the  public  roind,  and 
in  the  doubt  that  has  been  raised,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  have  alter- 
nately predominated,  trade  has  suffered,  and  confidence  has  been  consider- 
ably shaken.     The  railway  deposite  question,  also,  which  belongs  to  an- 
other part  of  our  subject,  has  likewise  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  distrust  which  has  pervaded  the  moneyed  interest,  and  through  this  in* 
fluence  essential  injury  has  been  done  to  the  holders  of  cotton. 

Having  now  alluded  more  especially  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  article  il- 
self,  olherevents  of  the  year,  as  they  are  more  or  ie^s  itidirectiy  connected 
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with  it,  call  for  a  few  observations.  The  first  one  of  these  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  probably  in  innportance,  as  it  refers  to  cotton  itself,  is  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  whole  import  duty,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  hisiory  of  commercial  policy.  It  is  a  measure  fraught  with  wisdom, 
not  only  as  bein^  in  itself  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  but  as  a  prece- 
'dent  for  other  changes  of  a  like  nature.  It  will  tend  to  give  a  still  greater 
development  to  the  manufacturing  energies  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  better 
enable  us  to  compete,  in  common  and  heavy  fabrics,  with  that  very  country 
(the  United  States)  where  the  raw  material  itself  is  produced.  It  had  been 
a  growing  complaint,  that  the  duty,  which  constitutes  in  coarse  goods  so 
heavy  a  per  centage  upon  the  cost,  was  causing  our  manufactures  to  be 
superseded  in  the  South  American  markets ;  and  it  was  to  correct  the  evil 
in  that  hemisphere,  and  \f>  prevent  its  extension  to  India,  upon  which  so 
much  of  our  future  prosperity  depended,  that,  seeing  the  financial  state  of 
the  country  would  bear  the  abstraction,  the  government  wisely  abandoned 
this  branch  of  revenue,  though  it  is  certain  that,  for  immediate  popularity, 
other  reductions  might  have  been  selected,  and  other  taxes  taken  off,  which 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  multitude.  This  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

The  next  point  which  calls  for  comment,  is  the  mania  in  railway  specula- 
tion during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  words  of  the  hi^torian  of 
1720  describe  in  so  accurate  a  spirit  the  folly  of  1845,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  them.  Speaking  of  the  South  sea  and  other  schemes 
of  that  day,  he  says  :  "  All  distinctions  of  party,  religion,  sex,  character,  and 
circumstances,  were  swallowed  up  in  this  universal  concern,  or  in  some 
such  pecuniary  project.  Exchange  alley  was  filled  with  a  strange  con- 
course of  statesmen  and  clergymen,  churchmen  and  dissenter?,  whigs  and 
tories,  physicians  and  lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multitudes  of 
women.  All  other  professions  and  employments  were  utterly  neglected, 
and  the  people's  attention  wholly  engrossed  by  this  and  other  chimerical 
schemes,  which  were  known  by  the  denomination  of  bubbles.  The  sums 
proposed  to  be  raised  by  different  expedients  amounted  to  ^300,00«),0(;0  ster- 
ling, which  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  land  of  England.  The  nation 
was  so  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that  people  became  a  prey 
to  the  grossest  delusion."  By  a  most  valuable  synopsis,  published  in  the 
London  Times  newspaper  last  month,  ft  will  be  geen  thai  47  completed  rail- 
way companies  had  paid  up  and  borrowed  £TO,OUO,000;  that  118  lines  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  for  which  acts  of  Parliament  had  been  ob- 
tained, required  £67.000,000;  that  for  the  railways  projected,  am.ounting 
to  1,263  companies,  £59,000.000  of  deposites  would  be  necessary;  so  that 
the  total  capital  invested  r:nd  required,  (taking  the  amount  actually  paid  up 
at  cJ*54,(100,000  in  railways  completed,  and  those  in  course  of  execution, 
sanctioned  already  by  Parliament,  into  account,  together  with  .^59,000,000 
to  be  paid  of  deposites  upon  new  lines,)  would  be  c:^ll3.,000,OUO.  Thus, 
to  carry  out  these  projects,  including  the  money  already  borrowed, 
<;^590,0O030C0  would  be  necessary — the  very  magnitude  of  which  suna 
must  strike  every  one  as  evidencing  the  highest  degree  of  insanity  in  any 
nation  wllich  cuild  entertain  projects  involving  such  an  outlay.  The  de- 
posite  question,  as  it  has  been  generally  desig^tiated,  arose  out  of  this  extra- 
ordinary state  of  things.  By  the  act  1st  and^2d  Victoria,  it  is  rendered  im- 
perative that  the  deposites  upon  the  undertakings  in  question  should  be 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the  Accountant  General, 
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within  14  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Tt  is  true  that  the  check 
so  opportunely  given  by  the  Bank  of  England,  by  raising  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, effectually  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  schemes;  but  it  was  supposed, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  a  sufficient  number  had  complied  with  the  forms 
necessary  to  make  the  dcposite  alone  J'20,C00,000.  Subsequent  informa- 
tion has  led  to  the  conviction  that  ihis  sum  was  greatly  overstated,  and  that 
the  amount  required  will  not  be  £10,0(30,000  ;  but  during  the  time  that  the 
process  has  been  going  on  of  weeding  out  the  lines  which  had  not  complied 
with  the  necessary  formalities,  great  uneasiness  has  existtd  in  the  money- 
market.  The  banking  interest  all  along  has  felt  quite  unable  to  explain, 
how  the  difficulty  would  be  met ;  and,  although  certain  that,  from  the  total 
impossibility  of  complying  with  the  law,  there  "must  be  some  mode  of  extri- 
cating the  country  from  its  embarrassment,  yet,  even  now  that  £10.000,000 
only  are  supposed  to  be  required,  the  moneyed^interest  is  necessarily  upon 
its  guard;  for  to  withdraw  this  sum,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  from  the  re- 
quire mx*nts  of  trade,  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
circulation,  and  derange  all  branches  of  public  financial  arrangements. 

The  President's  message,  though  looked  for  with  great  anxiety,  has  pro- 
duced less  effect  than  might  have  been  expected".  Its  tendency  by  a  few 
is  not  thought  lo  be  unpacific ;  but  the  generality  of  persons  consider,  not- 
withstanding its  calmness  of  tone,  that  there  is  a  determination  pervading  it 
w^hich  is  any  thing  but  amicable  in  spirit,  or  generous  in  feeling.  It  seems 
to  breathe  a  decision  of  purpose  hardly  concealed  by  the  moderation  of  its 
language.  Its  demands  assume  conclusions  which  are  most  exaggerated  ; 
and  its  harshest  and  worst  feature  is,  that  it  seems  to  close  the  door,  by  an- 
ticipation, to  ail  interference  in  a  matter  which,  in  case  quarrel  is  to  be 
avoided,  can  best  be  arranged  by  foreign  friendly  arbitration.  It  is  difficult 
10  suppose  that  nations  so  wise  and  so  enlightened  as  our  own  and  that  of 
the  United  States  should  not  recoil  from  the  idea  of  war  for  the  sake  of  so 
trifling  an  objjct  as  the  possession  of  a  wilderness,  separated  from  both 
countries  by  rocks  and  deserts  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the 
other ;  but  as  there  is  a  point  beyond  which-concession  would  be  consid- 
ered weakness,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  result. 

The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  facts  before  us  are,  as  usual,  lia- 
ble to  much  uncertainty ;  and  the  crop,  after  all,  in  the  opinion  of  most  per- 
sons, is  the  main  point  upon  which,  as  far  as  .cotton  is  concerned,  the  future 
depends.  There  are  some  who  rate  this  high,  and  consider  that  it  will 
reach  2,300,000  to  2,400,000  bales  ;  but  there  are  others,  equally  well  in- 
formed, who  pretend  that  2,200,000  bales  will  be  the  maximum.  Added 
to  this  contingency,  there  is  the  certainty  of  a  large  consumption  and  a 
good  trade,  and  the  remote  possibility  of  war ;  but  the  transactions  of  this 
year,  as  far  as  regards  speculators,  have  been  so  unfortunate  that  it  is  prob- 
able the  market  will  be  left  very  much  to  the  trade  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  rare  for  prices  to  improve  either  very 
rapidly  or  considerably.  Decline  seems  considered  by  every  one  to  be  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  whether  or  not  any  material  advance  is  to  be  experi- 
enced, depends  so  much  upon  points  that  are  yet  doubtful,  that  to  predict 
an  important  rise,  should  it  prove  to  be  the  case,  would  be  rather  a  fortu- 
nate conjecture  than  the  result  of  reasoning  which  at  present  could  be  fully- 
justified. 

HAYWOOD  &.  M'YICCAR. 

December  31,  1845. 
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From  Wilmer  and  Smith's  European  Times,  January  4, 184^^ 
MANCHESTER  MARKET— ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  addressing  you  with  our  two  last  annual  circulars,  we  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  general  fulfilment  of  the  expectation  we  had  held  out  at  the 
commencement  of  each  period  embraced  by  them,  of  a  satisfactory  course 
ot  business.  Seldom,  however,  have  our  prospects  appeared  of  a  more  pro- 
pitious character  than  those  which  ushered  in  tlie  past  year,  1815.  The 
demand  for  our  manufactures  abroad  and  at  home  was  gradually  and 
steadily  increasing,  employment  of  the  working  population  was  very  abun- 
dant, food  of  all  descriptions  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  capital  was  accumu- 
lating and  seeking  every  channel  for  employment  which  offered  any  fair 
chance  of  being  a  profitable  investment;  and  as  our  foreign  political  rela- 
tions were  without  the  appearance  of  any  immediate  interruption,  confi- 
dence was  general  throughout  the  commercial  world.  With  a  combina- 
^tion  of  such  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  staple  monufactures  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  of  which,  independently  of  the  large  stock  in  Liverpool,  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  was  also  held  by  spinners  and  manufacturers,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  probability  of  success  being  gained  by  any  extensive  speculation 
in  the  Liverpool  cotton  market — should  such  be  attempted,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  conclude  that  the  course  of  our  market  would  be  favorable  for  some 
time  forward. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1S45  we  had  a  continuance  of  the  favorable 
aspect  which  characterized  our  market  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year, 
and  prices  gradually,  but  decidedly,  advanced  for  most  of  our  staples.  The 
months  of  March  and  April  witnessed  a  less  active  state  of  business — the 
market  being  influenced  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  frost,  (which  re- 
tarded for  a  time  the  usual  continental  demand,J  by  unsatisfactory  advices 
from  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta  markets,  and  also  by  an  uneasiness  which 
began  to  be  entertained  for  the  settlement  with  the  United  States  of  our 
claim  upon  the  '•  Oregon"  territory.  The  effect  of  these  circumstances  was 
a  decline  in  prices  generally,  and  which  reached  to  a  greater  extent  before- 
theend  of  April  than  was  previously  expected.  The  month  of  May,  how- 
ever, showed  a  renewal  of  the  demand,  and  prices  were  extremely  steady, 
with  a  slight  tendency  upward,  which  became  more  decided  in  the  suc- 
ceeding months  of  June  and  July,  when  a  considerable  advance  took  place. 
In  the  early  part  of  August,  fears  began  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  result 
of  the  harvest,  the  weather  being  generally  unsettled  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  month  of  September  was  one  of  critical  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  prosperity  which  may  be  said  to  have  characterized  every 
previous  month  of  the  year ;  the  early  part  of  it  gave  promise  of  those  ex- 
pectations being  realized  which  were  formed  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
weather  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  month  ;  but  these  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  renewed  fears  in  con??equence  of  a  return  of  the  unpropitious 
weather,  which  continued  until  it  became  evident  that  the  harvest  could 
not  be  secured  in  good  condition,  and  that  the  yield  would  be  deficient  in 
both  quantity  and  quality.  In  October  a  new  ground  of  alarm  began  to 
present  itself  in  the  unexpected  and  serious  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  and 
which  not  only  existed  in  this  country,  but  extended  itself  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe,  besides  occurring  again  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  in  this  month,  also,  that  the  Bank  of  England  deemed  it  necessary  to 
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raise  their  rate  of  discounts,  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year;  atid 
this,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  increased  rates  of  discounts  throughout  the 
country,  brought  on  a  tightness  of  money  generally,  (and  especially  in  the 
share  market,)  and  led  to  a  sudden  and  rapid  decline  in  the  prizes  of  all 
shares — many  of  which  became  almost  totally  unsaleable.  The  effect  of 
this  reaction  was  not  confined  to  scrip  shares,  but  extended  also  in  a  smaller 
but  still  serious  degree  to  shares  in  the  long-established  and  dividend  pay- 
ing lines,  which  declined  sympathetically,  and  often  with  less  discrimina- 
tion to  their  respective  merits  than  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  their 
holders.  The  combination  of  these  untoward  circumstances  could  not  ex- 
ist without  producing  considerable  influence  upon  the  state  of  our  own 
market;  and  during  the  month  of  October  a  general  languidness  existed, 
which  was  followed,  in  November,  by  a  sudden  and  most  serious  decline  in 
the  value  of  every  description  of  goods  and  yarns.  The  difficulties  which 
combined  in  producing  this  decline  were  no  doubt  much  increased  by  the 
uncertainly  then  and  still  existing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  railway 
deposites  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Accountant  General  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  which  rendered  the  bankers  unusually  tight  with  their  cus- 
tomers  ;  and  were  also  further  enhanced  by  unsatisfactory  advices  from  the 
United  States  respecting  the  "  Oregon"  question.  Towards  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, and  in  the  month  of  November,  a  general  impression  existed  that 
government  would  open  the  ports,  by  an  order  in  council,  for  the  admission 
of  foreign  grain  and  provisions,  with  the  view  of  averting  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  the  impending  scarcity  ;  but  as  a  succession  of  cabinet  councils 
were  held,  and  broke  up  without  any  such  determination  havinor  been  come 
to,  thegeutral  gloom  and  want  of  confidence  was  continued  and  augmented 
towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and  was  evidenced  in  this  market  by  sales 
being  pressed  at  most  sacrificing  rates.  The  same  features  have  since  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  intensity  during  the  monthof  December,  attaining 
their  maximum  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  during  the  coniinu- 
ance  of  the  ministerial  crisis  which  succeeded  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  cabinet.  Since  his  resumption  of  office,  more  confidence  has 
been  felt  throughout  the  country;  and  our  market,  although  without  any 
decided  improvement  in  prices,  may  be  considered  rather  steadier  and 
firmer  ;  for  it  is  felt  that  he  has  the  power  to  carry  through  Parliament  such 
measures  as  the  country  in  its  present  critical  position  requires. 

Similar  to  the  course  of  our  own  market  has  been,  with  little  exception, 
that  of  the  Liverpool  cotton  market.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  up  to  the  month  of  September,  spinners  and  manufacturers  purchased 
freely,  although  a  gradual  advance  was  taking  place  in  prices  during  that 
period,  and  which,"notwithstanding  the  remission  of  the  import  duty  on  the 
22d  of  Mareh,  of  ^^^^ths  of  a  penny  per  pound,  amounted,  by  September,  to 
fully  Jths  to  \d.  per  pound,  average.  Upon  reference  to  the  Liverpool  bro- 
kers' circular,  we  find  the  trade  had  taken,  up  to  the  26th  of  September, 
1,151,210  bales,  or  at  the  rate  of  30,295  bales  per  week— an  excess  over  the 
power  of  consumption,  according  to  the  best  estimate  we  can  form  for  the 
year  1845,  of  fully  3,000  bales  per  week.  At  this  period  the  same  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  of  which  we  have  more  minutely  traced  the  operation 
on  our  own  market,  began  to  have  their  influence  on  the  state  of  the  cotton 
market  also ;  and  we  find,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  quantity  of 
cotton  taken  by  the  trade  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  up  to  the  26th 
December,  amounted  to  only  245,010  bales^  or  an  average  of  18,847  bales 
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per  week ;  thns  making  the  total  qnantily  taken,  from  January  1st  up  to 
that  date,  1,396,220  bales,  or  a  weekly  average,  for  51  weeks,  of  27,377 
bales.  Notwithstanding  the  recently  diminished  supplies  taken  by  the  trade 
as  above  noticed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  still  hold  as  large  a  supply  of 
cotton  as  they  did  at  the  close  of  the  year  1844.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  we  would  beg  reference  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  taken  their  supphes  from  the  Liverpool  market  for 
the  last  two  years  : 

Deliveries  of  cotton  for  consumption  from  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

Bales.         Bales. 

1844,  Jan.  1st  to  May  31,  22  weeks,  467,910  or  21,269  per  week 
«     June  1st  to  Dec.  31,  30      "        844,421  "  28,147 


52  1,312,331       25,237 


From  June  1,  1844,  to  Sep- 
tember 26,  1845.* 


1645,  Jan,  1st  to  Sept.  26,  38      "     1,151,210  or  30,295  per  week 
"     Sept,  27  to  Dec.  26,  13      "        245,010  "  18,847        " 

51  1,396,220       27,377 


*  68  weeks— 1,995,631,  or  29,348  per  week. 

In  the  first  twenty  two  weeks  of  the  year  1844,  viz :  up  to  May  31st,  and 
'in  consequence  of  the  speculation  which  existed  in  the  cotton  market,  the 
purchases  made  by  the  trade  amounted  to  only  467,910  bales,  or  an  aver- 
age of  21.269  bales  per  week,  by  which  time  their  stocks  must  no  doubt 
have  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  point.  After  this  period,  and  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1844,  when  prices  continued  rapidly  to  decline,  they 
•took  their  supplies  much  more  freely  ;  for  we  find  that,  for  the  remaining 
thirty  weeks,  they  amounted  to  844,421  bales,  or  a  weekly  average  of 
28,147  bales ;  the  total  quantity  taken  in  the  whole  year  of  1844  being 
1,312,331  bales,  or  an  average  of  25,237  bales  per  week,  whilst  the  estima- 
ted consumption  of  the  year  was  about  24,000  bales  per  week,  as  we  showed 
in  our  last  annual  circular.  From  these  circumstances,  and  upon  reference 
to  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  June  1st  to  December  31st,  1844, 
they  must  for  thirty  weeks  have  taken  an  average  weekly  supply  of  about 
4,000  bales  per  week  in  excess  of  their  consumption  ;  and  from  January  1st 
to  September  26,  1845,  for  thirty-eight  weeks,  allowing  of  3,0C0  bales  per 
week  as  the  increased  amount  of  consumption  of  1845  over  1844,  they  must 
have  still  added  to  their  previously  large  stocks  fully  3.000  bales  per  week 
more  for  that  period.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  we  would  further  no- 
tice the  circumstance  shown  in  the  above  table,  that,  from  June  1,  1844, 
to  September  26,  1845,  a  period  of  sixty  eight  weeks,  the  supplies  to  the 
trade  amounted  to  1,995,631  bales,  or  29,348  bales  per  week  ;  during  which 
time  there  was  every  inducement  to  increase  their  stocks  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  they  could  conveniently  hold,  from  the  circumstance  of  cotton 
ruling  at  very  low  prices ;  money  being  abundant,  the  demand  for  twist 
and  goods  very  extensive,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  and,  above  all,  from 
the  increasing  abilities  of  the  trade,  from  the  profits  they  have  lately  real- 
ized, to  invest  a  larger  amount  of  capital  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  staple  than 
they  were  formerly  able  to  do  so  ;  the  fluctuations  to  which  they  were  in 
past  years  subjected,  and  firom  which  they  occasionally  suffered  severely, 
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by  the  action  of  speculations  in  the  Liverpool  cotton  market,  rendering  it 
obviously  to  the  interest  (as  undoubtedly  it  is  becoming  the  practice  of  all 
who  have  the  power)  to  maintain  a  large  stock  of  cotton  beforehand,  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  making  their  pur- 
chases. The  supplies  of  this  material  for  the  coming  year  appear  likely 
to  be  abundant,  as  the  advices  just  received  from  the  United  States  indicate 
a  probable  crop  of  2,300.000  to  2,400,000  bales  ;  and  as  the  estimated  stock 
in  Liverpool,  on  the  26th  of  December  last,  is  889,970,  against  727,660  at 
the  same  period  of  1844,  (an  amount  greater  than  ever  previously  held  at 
that  period  of  the  year,)  there  can  be  but  iitde  grounds  for  apprehension  of 
any  undue  excitement  in  the  Liverpool  market  which  can  seriously  inter- 
fere with  prices,  notwithstanding  the  speculation  going  on  in  America,  un- 
less in  the  event  of  a  war  with  that  country  becoming  probable. 

Having  cursorily  alluded  to  the  principal  features  which  have  character- 
ized the  course  of  our  market,  and  also  the  cotton  market  in  Liverpool,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  may  now  glance  at  the  particulars  of  our  export  trade 
in  cotton  manufactures.  For  this  purpose,  we  beg  your  reference  to  the 
following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  exports  from  Jantiary  1st  to  No- 
vember 23d,  in  the  years  1844  and  1845  respectively,  with  particulars  o€ 
the  increases  and  decreases  to  the  several  markets. 
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Whither  exported. 

1844. 

1845. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Pounds. 

Poutids. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

British  North  America 

1, 104, 887 

1, 174,  517 

69,630 

United  States 

605, 530 

473, 778 

_ 

131,  752 

British  West  Indies   - 

73, 498 

87, 023 

13,  525 

Mexico           _            -            -            - 

33, 026 

28, 540 

_ 

4,486 

Colombia        .            -            -            - 

42,981 

50, 026 

7,045 

Honduras       -            -            -            - 

315, 756 

69, 419 

_ 

246,  337 

St.  Thomas    -            -            -            - 

52, 297 

65,114 

12,817 

St.  Domingo   -            -            -            - 

36, 890 

32,  928 

- 

3,962 

Cuba               -            -            -            - 

58,311 

64,  647 

6,336 

Brazils             .            -            -            . 

269, 847 

165,998 

_ 

103, 849 

La  Plata          -            -            -            . 

102, 220 

67, 257 

- 

34,963 

Chiii  and  Peru 

94,872 

179,054 

84, 182 

China              -            -            - 

3, 133,  034 

2,  534,  344 

- 

598,  690 

Madras  and  Calcutta  -            -            - 

13,  440, 281 

10,  680,  275 

2,  760, 006 

Bombay          _            .            _            - 

5,  509,  816 

2,  851,  721 

- 

2,658,095 

Ceylon            _            -            -            . 

9,920 

31,984 

22, 064 

Java,  Singapore,  and  Manilla 

611,734 

773, 590 

161,856 

Philippine  islands       -            -            - 
New  South  Wales      -            -            - 

49,  040 

6,540 

- 

42,  500 

13,  542 

95,  973 

82, 431 

Van   Dieman's   Land,   S.   Australia, 

Swan  River,  and  New  Zealand 

7,897 

33,228 

25, 331 

Mauritius        _            -            -            - 

17,  646 

.12,  594 

- 

5,052 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ajid  Algoa  Bay  - 

17,514 

21,  725 

4,211 

Gibraltar         -            -           - 

259,  702 

204,  767 

- 

54,935 

Coast  of  Africa,  including  Algiers     - 

1,  000 
663;  059 

_ 

1,000 

Malta  and  Ionian  islands 

1,194,779 

531, 720 

Naples  and  Sicily 

2,  607,  539 

4,  678,  079 

2, 070, 540 

Austria,  including  Trieste  and  Venice 

2,  645, 818 

2, 261,  735 

_ 

384,083 

Tuscany  and  Sardinia,  including  Ge- 

noa and  Leghorn    -            -            - 

2, 931, 453 

3, 536, 285 

604, 832 

Papal  Territories        '           ."            ~ 

865, 320 

1, 341, 062 

475, 742 

Turkey  and  Greece,  including  Syra 

and  Smyrna            .            .            - 

8,  923, 123 

5,891,055 

_ 

3,032,068 

Syria  and  Palestine    -            -            - 

2, 146,  790 

2, 926,  582 

779, 792 

Egypt             .... 

334,  580 

190, 600 

~ 

143, 980 

France             .... 

157, 609 

142, 275 

- 

15,  334 

Holland          .... 

14,000,647 

19,  740, 610 

5,  739, 963 

Belgium          -            -            - 

3, 160, 970 

3,  303,  092 

142, 123 

Germany,  mcludmg  Hanse  Towns    - 

32, 103,  655 

38,001,857 

5,898,202 

Russia             .... 

24, 092, 372 

18, 105,  070 

- 

5, 987, 302 

Portugal          -            -            -        '    - 

844,  473 

840, 122 

4,  351 

Other  places    -            .            -            . 

2,  460, 394 

3,  708, 871 

1,248,477 

Total  exports,  from  January  1  to  No- 

vember 23,  in  1844  and  1845 

123, 799, 043 

125, 567, 117 

Total  increases  and  decreases 

_ 

_ 

17,980,819 

16,212,745 

Deduct  decreases        ... 

- 

- 

16, 212, 745 

Increase,  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  23, 1845 

- 

1, 768, 074 
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Plairiy  printed^  dyed^  and  other  cotton  piece  goods. 


Whither  exported. 

1844. 

1845. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

British  North  America 

33,812,265 

40,960,254 

7,147,989 

United  States 

19, 572, 775 

25, 824, 493 

6,251,718 

British  West  Indies   - 

22,  676,  409 

35,178,582 

12,509,173 

Mexico 

5, 1.39,  324 

7,  362,  525 

2,223,201 

Colombia        -            -            -            - 

5,  779,  669 

9,  550, 190 

3,  770, 521 

Honduras       -            -            -            - 

7,529,915 

6,618,081 

- 

911,834 

St.  Thomas     -            -            -            - 

9,166,220'     22,062,9801 

12, 896, 760 

St.  Domingo  -            -            -            - 

3, 980, 229 

6, 168, 837 

2, 188,  608 

Cuba                -            -            -            - 

8,  540,  308 

10,  406, 258 

1,865,950 

Brazils             -             -             _             . 

76, 130, 901 

71,126,921 

_ 

5,003,980 

La  Plata          ...            - 

17,  756,  454 

14,710,333 

- 

3,046,121 

Chili  and  Peru 

24, 268,  659 

49, 435, 309 

25, 166,  650 

China              _            - 

87,106,283 

108,581,303 

21,  475, 020 

Madras  and  Calcutta  -            -            - 

95,  494,  964 

97, 067,  259 

1,572,295 

Bombay          -            -            .            - 

89, 130,  611 

65, 136, 109 

"  - 

23, 994, 502 

Ceylon            -            - 

5,  018,  428 

6, 140,  601 

1, 122, 173 

Java,  Singapore,  find  Manilla 

30,  982,  567 

40, 128, 946 

9, 146,  379 

Philippine  islands       -            .            - 
New  South  Wales      - 

2,  518, 293 

4, 455, 726 

1,  937,  433 

' 

3,  215,  760 

5,749,981 

2,534,221 

Van   Dieman's  Land,    S.   Australia, 

Swan  River,  and  New  Zealand 

1,666,539 

2,298,918 

632, 379 

' 

Mauritius        -            -            -            - 

5,  536,  006 

6,257,314 

721,  308 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Algoa  Bay  - 

3,  440, 158 

4,516,073 

1,075,915 

Gibraltar         -            -            -.            - 

31,713,771 

27,  473,  921 

— 

4,239,850 

Coast  of  Africa,  including  Algiers     - 

3,934,905 

2,  795,  770 

_ 

1,139,135 

Malta  and  Ionian  islands 

5,732,397 

9,720,684 

3, 988, 287 

Naples  and  Sicily 

3,  646,  531 

4,216,359 

569,  828 

Austria,  including  Trieste  and  Venice 

10,  850,  015 

12,  254,  613 

1,404,  .598 

Tuscany  and  Sardinia,  including  Ge- 

noa and  Leghorn    -            -            - 

30,  369, 880 

27, 312, 784 

- 

3, 057, 096 

Papal  Territories        -            - 

4,471,345 

3, 981, 156 

- 

490, 189 

Turkey  and  Greece,  including  Syra 

and  Smyrna             _            -            . 

76,  776, 048 

61,354,411 

- 

15,  421, 637 

Syria  and  Palestine  .  - 

20, 166,  612 

27,901,114 

7,734,502 

Egypt             .            -            .            . 

11,140,641 

3,  779, 094 

- 

7, 361, 547 

France             -            -            . 

2, 113,  699 

1,887,418 

- 

•       226,281 

Holland           ...            - 

25, 195,  765 

24,  605,  384 

- 

590,  381 

Belgium          -            -            -            - 

2, 85.9,  379 

3,169,316 

309, 937 

Germany,  including  Hanse  Towns    - 

46,  860,  320 

41,113,330 

- 

5, 746, 990 

Russia             -            .            -            _ 

1,  082,  008 

819,281 

- 

262, 727 

Portugal          .            .            -            - 

40, 782, 441 

31,207,601 

- 

9, 574, 840 

Other  places    -            -            -           ^- 

10,  737, 178 

9,230,818 

— 

1, 506, 360 

Total  exports,  from  January  1  to  No- 

vember 23,  in  1844  and  1845 

886, 895,  672 

932, 560, 047 

Total  increases  and  decreases 

._. 

_ 

123, 237, 845 

82, 573, 470 

Deduct  decreases        -            -            - 

- 

(  , 

82^73, 470 

Increase,  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  23, 1845 

"! 

45,  653, 375 

[The  above  table  does  not  include  quilting,  cotton  shawls,  lace,  hosiery,  &c.] 

By  this  table  we  find  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  yarn  exported  in  the 
above-mentioned  portion  of  1845,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1844, 
of  1,768,074  lbs.,  or  about  1^-  per  cent, ;  whilst  the  increase  in  the  export 
of  piece  goods  during  the  sanrie  period  anion nts  to  45,653,375  yards,  or 
above  five  per  cent.     With  reference  to  the  exports  of  yarn,  it  will  be  ob- 
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served  that  tho  increases  are  chiefly  te  Germany,  Holland, -and  Naples  and 
Sicily,  whilst  the  chief  decreases  have  been  to  Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
t.^e  Levant  markets,  and  Russia.  The  total  amount  of  increase  in  the  ex- 
po/talion  of  yarn  would  appear  to  be  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  f^j-^ 
the  c'^'^paratively  high  prices  at  which  all  descriptions  of  yarns  have  f^ie^ 
throug'hout  the  year,  when  contrasted  with  piece  goods,  and  ''^^[q\i  vve 
have  so  frequently  had  to  notice  in  our  monthly  circulars  <^\^^[^(r  the  past 
year.  We  have  previously  attributed  these  comparat' ^^l^'j^-  |;  rites  of 
yarn  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  years  1843  unr^  lg44  ^j^^l  ^^^^^  be- 
gan generally  to  revive,  a  much  more  rapid  increase,  took'place  in  putting 
down  new  looms  than  spuming  machinery;  whb^  j^st  not  only  involvel 
more  capital,  but  a  so  requires  much  ir*ore  tim-^  for  construction  ;  and  we 
think  the  above  table  bears  out  the  Opinion  v:e  have  before  expressed,  that 
the  buoyancy  of  the  yarn  mar'j^et  was  chi^^fly  occasioned  by  the  demand  for 
the  supply  of  the  new  \^^^^^^^  Referring  to  the  exports  of  piece  goods  for 
the  periods  embra;^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^v^j^^  -^  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  principal 

J^^fJ.*^^^^^  Ire  to  ChiU  and  Peru,  China,  St.  Thomas,  British  West  Indies, 
^  yVia  and  Palestine,  British  North  America,  and  the  United  States  ;  whilst 
file  principal  decreases  have  been  to  Bombay,  Turkey  and  Greece,  Portu- 
gal, Egypt,  and  the  Brazils.  The  total  increase  in  the  export  of  piece 
goods  and  twist  shows  a  satisfactory  progress  in  the  state  of  that  branch  of 
our  trade ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  past  year,  compared  with  1844,  of 
probably  150,000  bales,  or  about  12J  per  cent.,  and  that  of  piece  goods  to 
about  5  per  cent.,  there  must  be  a  large  residue  left,  either  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  increase  of  stocks  held  on  hand.  That  the  latter  partially 
exist  at  the  present  moment  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  in  any  way  to  account  for  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton.  In 
point  offset,  until  the  panic  came  upon  our  market  in  the  month  of  October, 
there  might  be  said  to  be  no  stocks  of  any  moment  held  by  manufacturers 
of  any  description  of  goods  ;  and  from  all  we  have  seen,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  home  consumption 
of  our  manufacture  througiiout  the  year.  A  similar  feature  to  the  above, 
in  the  position  of  the  home  trade,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  official  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  articles  entered  for 
home  consumption  from  January  1st  to  November  5th  respectively,  in  the 
years  1841  to  1845,  inclusive. 


Articles  entered. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

184fi. 

4 
GofTee^British  possessions 

! 

and  foreign           -            -    lbs. 

23, 654, 515 

23,965,212 

25, 171, 576  26, 072, 645;28, 828, 566 

Molasses     -            -            -    cwt. 

319, 672 

476, 593 

340,  600i      512,  434 

514, 346 

Spicee          -           -            .    lbs. 

2,589,811 

2, 860, 637 

2,795,5231  3,022,615 

3, 415, 468 

Sugar — all  kinds     -            -    cwt. 

3, 541, 149 

3, 401, 726 

3,434,049  3,494,398 

4, 228, 113 

Tobacco— unmanufactured      Iba. 

18,388,187 

18, 153, 007 

18,  761, 978*20, 217, 969  21,  630, 006 

Tea             -           -           -■    IIjs. 

30,509,452 

31,  682, 975 

33,  522, 010 34,  746, 89337, 264, 535 

Spirits — rum,  brandy,  &  gin    galls. 
Wine— all  kinds     -           -  galls. 

2,803,247 

2,584,862 

2,  527,  745'  2,  569, 192 

2, 863,  789 

5, 504, 643 

4, 266, 558 

5, 029, 748  6, 025,  729 

5,917,846 

Silk— manufactures  of  Eu- 

rope        -            -            -    Ibe, 

- 

244,999       273,773 

289,304 

Silk— manufactures  of  India, 

bandanas,  &c,      -            -  pieces 

- 

78,971 

113,890 

149,816 
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From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  decided  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  all  the  articles  specified,  and  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  embrace  all  the  principal  necessary  luxuries  of  life,  and  upon 
which  ^^ths  of  the  total  revenue  derived  from  our  imports  is  levied.    Such 
a  considerable  increase  as  exhibited  in  most  of  the  articles  here  enumerated 
could  only  have  taken  place,  or  can  be  maintained,  whilst  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  profitably  employed^  and  the  first  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap. 
Whether  a  similar  satisfactory  result  will-  be  exhibited  in  the  next  and  in 
future  years,  depends  much  upon  the  course  v/hich  our  legislature  may  fol- 
low on  the  important  questions  which  will  doubtless  come  under  discussion 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.     The  several  changes  which  have  of 
late  3vears  taken  place  in  our  commercial  legislation,  indicate  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  what  we  conceive  to  be  sound  principles  than  formerly  existed. 
The^most  important  step  made  in  this  direction  was  the  partial  revision 
of  the  tariff  during  the  past  year,  when  the  duty  upon  cotton  wool,  together 
with  that  upon  430  other  articles,  which  yielded  but  trifling  amounts  of 
revenue,  and  including  silk,  hemp,  flax,  dye-stuflfs,  ifec,  was  totally  re- 
pealed, and  a  considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the  sugar  duties  also. 
This  change  in  the  tariff  gave,  we  believe,  very  general  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  (and  particularly  to  the  commercial  classes,)  the  more  especially 
as  it  was  thought  to  indicate  but  the  commencement  of  a  policy  which 
would  hereafter  be  more  fully  developed.     In  the  proposal  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  sugai:  dutiesj  it  was  estimated  that  the  reduction  in  price  would 
lead  to  an  increased  consumption  of  that  article,  and  that  the  total  amount 
for  the  year  would  reach  250,000  tons,  or  5,000,000  cwt.,  the  largest  pre- 
vious consumption  being  for  the  ^rear  1844.  when  it  amounted  to  207,000 
tons,  or  4,140^000  cwt.^  The  above  table,  although  embracing  but  ten 
months  of  the  year,  and  only  eight  months  during  which  the  new  scale  of 
duties  has  been  in  operation.,  exhibits  already  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
over  the  entire  year  1844  ;  and  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  whole  year,  under  the  new  duties,  will  exceed  the  estim.attd 
amount.     We  cannot,  wiiiist  upon  this  subject,  refrain  from  expressing  a 
hope  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  distinction  which  has  been  continued  in 
the  late  tariff,  and  has  excluded  us  from  availing  ourselves  directly  of  the 
supplies  of  sugar  afforded  by  the  Brazilian  market  and  by  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, will  be  discontinued  ;  for  already  has  a  spirit  of  retaliation  been  shown 
by  the  Brazilian  government,  in  the  increased  disadvantages  nnder  which 
our  trade  has  been  placed,  and  by  the  curtailment  of  the  political  and  civil 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  British  subjects  trading  with  that  country. 
In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  the  recent  changes  in  the  tariff,  we  are 
strongly  reminded  of  the  necessity  which  exists  of  as  early  a  revision  of  the 
tea  duties  as  practicable,  so  that  we  may  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  treaty  made  with  us  by  the  Chinese.     Although 
many  articles  oi  returns  will  continue  to  oflfer.  and  probably  in  increasing 
quantities,  from  the  Chinese  ports  with  which  we  carry  on  trade,  it  is  pret- 
ty evident  that,  for  a  consideiable  time  at  least,  the  principal  article  in  pay- 
ment for  our  exports  must  be  tea — the  only  present  limit  being  that  of  our 
consumption,  and  the  extension,  therefore,  necessarily  resting  with  ourselves 
only.     When  it  is  considered  the  duty  now  levied  upon  tea  amounts  to 
2s.3d.  per  lb.,  whil>tthe  price  of  common  Congon,  which  furnishes  about 
tvv^o  thirds,  probably,  of  the  whole  amount  consumed,  is  now  only  10^.  per 
lb.,  the  extent  to  which  the  duty  enhances  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be 
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readily  understood.  Although,  since  the  year  1841,  the  above  table  shows 
an  increase  of  consumption  of  nearly  25  per  cent.,  and  a  proportionally 
larger  increase  than  any  other  leading  article  specified,  this  only  indicates 
the  more  strongly  the  growing  favor  of  the  population  for  this  luxury,  and 
the  probability  .that  ihe  consumption  would  be  very  greatly  augmented  by 
a  liberal  reduction  in  the  duty. 

In  looking  to  the  future  prospects  of  our  market,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  very  decided  opinion — so  much  being  immediately  dependant  upon  the 
futur^e  policy  of  our  legislature,  the  course  of  which,  under  existing  ciicum- 
fitances,  it  would  be  almost  idle  to  speculate  upon.  "\¥«e  therefore  refrain 
from  offerino^  any  prospective  remarks  of  this  nature. 

GEORGE  FRASER,  SON,  <fe  GO.. 

January  1,  1846. 


Frora  Wilraer  &  Smith's  Earopean  Tiuies,  January  4. 
COTTONS, 

Havre,  December  31, 

During  the  last  sennight  our  market  has  worn  a  decidedly  improved  ap- 
pearance, both  as  to  the  amount  of  business  transacted  and  to  the  increased 
stiffness  in  prices,  which  may  be  considered  a  shade  higher  than  our  pre- 
vious quotations.  The  formation  of  the  British  ministry  has,  generally 
speaking,  created  a  favorable  impression,  and  confidence  seems  daily  to  be 
gaining  ground.  The  demand  iias  therefore  been  rather  animated,  and  to 
a  good  extent ;  and  amongst  the  sales  was  a  cargo  of  1,700  bales  expected 
from  New  Orleans,  by  the'  Osceola,  taken  at  f.  67  all  round.  At  this  dull 
season  of  the  year  it  is  not  usual  to  look  for  any  great  activity  ;  but  as  our 
stock  is  far  from  large,  and  the  internal  districts  are  but  scantily  supplied, 
it  i*>  more  than  probable  that  early  in  the  ensuing  year  the  trade  will  bei 
coming  forward  more  freely,  and  that  the  transactions  will  then  assume  a 
spirited  character.  The  receipt  of  the  President's  message,  w4iich  has  long 
been  expected  with  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety,  seems  to  have  produced  lit- 
tle impression,  for,  although  the  tone  is  not  in  a  conciliatory  strain,  it  has 
given;  no  ri?e  to  any  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  future.  Taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  we  find  that  the  situation 
of  our,  market  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  unstable  ;  for,  notwitlistauding  the 
moderate  stock  of  cotton  on  hand  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  speculation 
has,  at  no  period,  been  extensive,  nor  of  long  duration  ;  and  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unusual  briskness,  holders  have  had  high  pretensions,  buyers 
have  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  field,  under  the  plea  of  the  large 
stock  in  Liverpool,  and  the  unprosperous  state  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. Latterly,  the  high  price  of  breadstuffs,  added  to  the  fears  of  a  dearth 
and  of  a  financial  crisis,  have  acted  very  prejudicially  to  commerce  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  these  were  evidently  much  exaggerated,  and  the  public  mind  has 
now  completely  recovered  from  the  panic.  Li  must,  however,  be  admitted 
thaf  if  a  portion  of  the  working  districts  fiavebeen  in  a  comparatively  satis- 
factory condition,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  with  others  ;  and  it  is  only 
to  the  trifling  importance  of  a  rav/  material  that  can  be  ascribed  the  steadi- 
ness in  prices  for  some  time  past.    By  the  Argo,  we  received  yesterday 
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New  York  dates  to  the  11th  inst.,  and  we  are  b  ^t„,„  expecting  those  of  the 
16lh  by  the  Cambria  steamer  arrived  at  hxv  „^„„^'_      yf^  ^^%  r^fe,  to  the 
subjoined  table,  showing  the  movement  ir^  „,^,       ^  ^^^^  ,he  commence- 
ment of  this  year  contrasted  with  former  -  statements. 
The  following  were  the  sales  effected,  .^j^ . 

2,852  bales  New  Orleans,  duty  paid  f  ^  j^,  »<■ 

oo^n  "^A  ^''f\          '             '•    "         -  -  -  '52  to  68.50 

2,250  do  Upland          -             ,             .  5^  to  70 

1,800  do  New  Orleans,  r^^,,i^^„tj^  ,  '.  .  _!  to  67 

650  do  Peruvian        ^            .             _  .  .  —  to  76 

7,961  bales. 

The  in^:ports  amoiant  to  14,245  bales. 

J^jnportSy  deliveries^  and  stock  in  France^  from  \st  January  $o  30fA  Novem- 
ber y  for  the  last  three  years. 


Imports. 

1845. 

1844. 

1843. 

United  States           .            . 
Brazil          -            -            .            - 

Effypt            .               .               - 

Other  sorts  -            -            - 

322,603 

2,046 

37,653 

12,723 

273,602 

8,180 
18;600 
21,136 

316,29r 

9,246 

15,62^ 

25,961 

Riles       -            -            -            - 
Stock  1st  January  - 

376.025 

78,000 

321,518 
121,000 

367,133 
139,000 

Bales       -            -            -            - 
Deliveries  11  months 

454,025 
391,525 

442,518 
353,018 

506,13a 
390,133 

Stock 

^United  States 

Brazil 

Egypt      . 
^  Other  ports 

45,800 

350 

10,900 

5,450 

63.500 
5,500 
6,400 

14,300 

87,500 

3,90a 

10,000 

14,000 

Total 

30th  November     - 

62,500 

89,500 

116,000 
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9— LIVERPOOL. 


Stock,  1st  January,  1845 
Import  in  1845 
Import  from  Glasgow- 
Import  from  London  - 
Import  from  Hull 


Total  quantity  sold  in  J  845,  as  per  weekly  returns 
Deduct  proportion  sold  to  speculators  for  re-sale 


Forwarded  to  country  importers,  &c. 


Stock,  1st  January,  1846 

Taken  for  consumption  and  export  in  1845  - 

(in  1844,  1,398,500,  or  26,894  bags  per  week.) 
Deduct  export  to  continent    -  -  - 

Deduct  export  to  Ireland        -  -  . 

Taken  for  consumption  _  _  _ 

Taken  for  the  Glasgow  market 

Taken  for  consumption  in  England  - 
In  1844   - 


1, 995,  000 
564,  000 

1,431,000 

88,  500 


749, 600 

1, 652,  700 

2,000 

600 


2,  404, 900 


1, 519, 500 

885, 400 


-  53, 400  \ 

-  14,  800  I 


-    1,  519, 500,  or  29,  221  per  week. 
68,200 


-    1, 451, 300,  or  27, 910  per  week. 
30, 600 


-  1,  420,  700,  or  27, 321  per  week. 

-  1, 290, 900,  or  24,  825. 


10.— LONDON. 


Stock,  1st  January,  1845 
Import  in  1845    - 


Stock,  1st  January,  1846 
Exported  to  the  continent     - 
Exported  to  Liverpool 

Taken  for  consumption  in  England 


or  212  bags  per  week. 
(In  1844,  10,300,  or  198  bags  per  week.) 


90, 000 

51, 400 

600 


84, 700 
68, 300 

153, 000 

142,000 

11, 000 


11.— BRISTOL  AND  HULL. 

Stock,  1st  January,  1845  -  -  -  -  - 

Import  in  1845  -  - 

Stock,  1st  January,  1846  -  .  .  .  - 

Exported       -  - 

Exported  to  Liverpool  ----- 

Taken  for  consumption  in  England 

or  396  bags  per  week. 
(In  1844,  15,100,  or  290  bags  per  week.) 


-  6,  000 ) 

-  23, 100  i 

-  5, 300 

-  3, 200 


29,100 
8,500 

20, 600 


12.— SCOTLAND. 


Stock,  1st  January,  1845 
Import  in  1845    - 
Import  from  Liverpool   - 


Stock,  1st  January,  1846 
Export  to  Liverpool 


Taken  for  consumption  in  Scotland        -  -  - 

or  2,348  bags  per  week. 
(In  1844,  112,300,  or  2,160  bags  per  week.) 


79, 700 ) 
2, 000  \ 


61,  600 

111,600 

30, 600 

203, 800 
81, 700 

122, 100 
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APPENDIX  No.  12. 


SILK.  t 

From  the  New  York  Pairaer- 

Mr.  Clark,  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  mnny  valtiahle  fact-?,)  in  speak- 
ino  of  the  silk  culture  in  Americaj  divides  it  into  three  periods.  He  says: 
"The  first  period  may  be  said  to  have  continued  from  iliQ  first  introductiors 
of  the  silk  culture  in  North  America,  in  1623,  to  the  close  of  the  revohitioa- 
ary  war,  in  1783,  or  for  160  years. 

"  The  second  epoch  is  from  that  event  to  the  time  when  there  was  in  this 
country  public  evidence  of  decisive  knowledge  of  the  multicaulis  (Chinese) 
mulberry— or  to  July,  1830. 

"  The  second  epoch,  then,  in  the  history  of  the  American  silk  ctilture, 
commenced  in  1783.  Notwiihstanding  the  desolation  generally  introduced 
by  war,  which,  where  interna!,  has  too  frequently  a  continue!  effect,  the 
silk  enterprise  was,  though  somewhat  gradually,  renewed.  It  was  precisely 
at  this  period  (17S3)  that  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  induced  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Aspinwall  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  granted  a  bounty  on  mul- 
berry trees  and  raw  silk.  In  1789,  300  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  made  in 
Mansfield,  which  in  1793  produced  365  pounds  of  raw  silk,  in  1810  the 
sewings  and  raw  silk  of  New  London,  Windham,  and  Tolland  were  valued 
by  the  United  States  marshal  at  $28,503,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  do 
mestic  fabrics  ;  and  double  this  entire  amount  is  said  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured there  in  1825.  So  popular  indeed  had  silk  products  become  about 
this  period,  that  they  were  readily  taken  then  as  a  circulating  medium." 

About  the  period  of  the  last  war,  a  good  degree  of  interest  existed,  and 
many  were  successfully  engaged  in  its  culture.  Mr.  Samuel  Chidsey,  of 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  is  said  to  have  raised,  manufactured,  and  sold 
$600  worth  of  sewing  silk  in  a  year,  and  several  establishments  were  in 
successful  operation  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  So  much  inter- 
est existed  at  this  time,  that  mambsrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  affording  govermantal  encouragement,  and  a  bill  was 
accordingly  introduced,  and  favorably  received,  recommendinof  the  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  for  the  establishniient  of  a  Normal  School  for  silk  reel- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  sixty  young  men,  for 
two  years,  in  the  various  branches  of  reeling,  manufacturing,  and  dying 
silk.  F'or  some  reason,  this  bill  received  no  final  action  until  1834^  when 
it  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 

The  third  epoch,  according  to  Mr,  Clark,  commenced  at  the  time  when 
the  multicaulis,  or  China  mulberry,  became  sufficiently  known  to  induc^ 
its  propagation,  or  about  lS31-'32;  This  was  a  brief  era,  characterized  by 
the  wildest  and  most  erroneous  theories.  It  would  require  volumes  to  de- 
tail the  thousand  and  one  schemes  resorted  to  for  creatins:  and  sustaining 
what  has  been  termed  the  mulberry  excitement — mithicaulis  speculation. 

The  history  of  this  visionary  period  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
otJT  citizens  to  need  review. 
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From  the  Souther  a  Culcivatur. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  SILK  CULTURE  IN  GEORGIA. 

By  the  Rev.  William  B.  Stevens,  of  the  University  of  Georgia.     [From  Hairii's  Memoirs  of 

Oglethorpe.] 

One  of  the  principal  designs  which  inflaeiiced  the  setilenient  of  Georgia 
was  the  hope  of  thereby  creating  a  silk-growing  province,  where  that  ma- 
terial for  which  England  had  so  long  been  indebted  to  France,  Italy,  and 
China,  could  be  produced  in  this  colonial  dependency. 

As  early  as  1609,  the  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  adventurers  to 
Virginia,  and  in  a  pamphlet  called  "Nova  Brittania  offering  most  excellent 
fruites  by  planting  in  Virginia,"  published  that  year,  tiie  v/riter  says: 
"There  are  silke  wormes  and  plenty  of  muiberie  trees,  whereby  ladies,  gen- 
tlewomen,  and  little  children,  (being  set  in  the  v/ay  to  do  it.)  may  bee  all 
imploied  with  pleasure,  making  silke  comparable  to  that  of  Persia,  Turkey, 
or  any  other."  In  1650,  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  published  a  work  entitled 
^^  Virginia  Discovery  of  Silk  Vi^ormes,  with  their  Benefits,''  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  raising  of  silk  was  a  thing  very  practicable  in 
Virginia,  and  even  asserted  that  as  a  staple  it  might  be  made  superior  to 
tobacco  ;  in  which  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  several 
others.  Tliat  they  made  some  advances  in  this  culture  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  coronation  robe  of  Charles  II,  in  1660,  was  made  of  silk  reeled 
in  that  colony ;  and  even  so  late  as  1730,  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  raw 
material  were  exported  from  Virginia.  Tobacco,  however,  soon  assumed 
•and  maintained  the  ascendency,  to  the  exclusion  of  this  more  useful  and 
beautiful  produce. 

In  1703,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  introduced  the  silk  culture  into  South 
Carolina,  but  the  astonishing  success  which  rewarded  the  casual  introduc- 
tion of  rice  into  the  plantation,  about  eight  years  before,  precluded  a  just 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  and,  as  a  public  and  recognised  commodity,  it 
soon  came  to  nought,  though  several  persons,  more  for  amusement  iharx 
profit,  still  gave  their  attention  to  it;  and  as  late  as  1755,  Mrs.  Pinckney, 
the  same  lady  to  v\^hom  the  province  was  indebted  for  the  first  cultivation 
of  indigo  ten  years  before,  reeled  sufiicient  silk  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston 
to  make  three  dresses,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  princess  dowager 
of  Wales,  another  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  third  (says  Ramsay,  who 
narrates  the  circumstance)  "is  now  (1809)  in  Charleston,  in  the  possession 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Horrey,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  firmness, 
and  strength." 

But  notwithstanding  these  failures  and  the  known  difficulty  of  introduc- 
ing a  new  branch  of  agriculture  into  a  country,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
compulsion  which  was  necessary  by  Henry  IV  to  introduce  it  into  France 
against  the  united  voices  of  the  merchants,  traders,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  the  Duke  of  Sully,  and  also  the  indifference  manifested  in  England — not- 
withstanding the  able  proclamation  of  King  James  on  the  subject,  com- 
mending its  cultivation — the  trustees  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia  deter-r 
mined  to  make  one  more  effort,  which,  if  successful,  would  enrich  both  the 
province  and  the  mother  country.  The  viev^s  which  they  entertained,  how- 
ever, of  making  Georgia  supplant  every  silk-growing  country,  were  extrav- 
agant and  erroneous.  They  expected,  in  fact,  lo  supply  ail  Europe,  and 
to  produce  an  article  of  equal  strength,  beauty,  and  value,  with  any  made 
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on  the  continenL  The  Piedmontese,  tfiought  they,  who  pay  half  their  silk 
for  the  rent  of  the  mulberry  trees  and  the  eggs  of  the  worm,  or  the  peasants 
of  Prance,  burdened  with  poHticai  difficulty  and  stinted  for  conveniences, 
could  not  cope  with  the  settlers  of  Georgia,  where  the  mulberry  trees 
/morus  aloa)  would  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance;  where  timber  for  their 
fabrics  was  no  expensi^: ;  where  room  was  abundant,  and  the  reward  sure. 
By  this  transfer,  in  addition  to  a  direct  saving  to  England  of  over  £500,000 
which  she  paid  for  this  article  to  foreign  countries,  twenty  thousand  people 
were  to  find  employment  m  rearing  it  in  Georgia,  and  as  many  more  at 
home  in  preparing  it  for  market. 

Among  the  first  emJgrants  who  sailed  with  Oglethorpe,  from  England,  in 
November,  1732,  was  Mr.  Amatis,  from  Piedmont,  who  was  engaged  by 
the  trustees  to  introduce  the  art  of  silk winding  into  the  colony,  and  who, 
for  that  purpose,  brought  with  {lim  several  Italians  and  some  adequate 
macliinery.  White  mulberry  trees  were  planted  in  a  portion  of  land  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  city,  called  the  trustees'  garden  ;  eg^s  were  hatched, 
and  silk  spun  ^-as  line  as  any  from  France  or  Italy."  They  soon,  however, 
came  to  a  mutual  rupture,  and  the  whole  process  was  for  a  time  suspended 
by  the  treachery  of  those  employed,  who  broke  the  machinery,  spoiled  the 
seed,  destroyed  tlie  trees,  and  then  escaped  to  Carolina.  Sufficient,  however, 
had  been  wrought  to  test  its  value,  and  they  were  not  discouraged  by  this 
inauspicious  commencement.  Tiie  trustees  still  adhered  to  their  design, 
and,  the  more  effectually  to  advance  it,  required  of  every  settler  that  there 
should  be  on  his  grant  ten  mulberry  trees  to  each  acre. 

Mr.  Canuise  and  his  v/ife,  both  Italians,  \rith  their  two  children,  and  two 
other  individuals,  were  now  intrusted  with  this  business,  in  which  they 
were  continued  six  years ;  the  tirst  two  at  a  salary  of  £60  per  annum,  and 
the  last  four  at  £IC0.  besides  the  rent  of  a  dwelling  house  and  garden. 

In  June,  1734,  General  Oglethorpe  carried  eight  pounds  of  raw  silk,  the 
first  produced  in  Georgia,  to  England,  which  was  followed  by  a  small  trunk 
full  of  the  same  article  on  the  2d  of  April,  1735,  and,  after  being  made  into 
orgazine  by  the  engine  of  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  at  Derby,  who  said  that  it 
^'proved  exceedingly  good  through  all  the  operations,"  was  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don on  the  14th  of  August,  1735,  when  the  trustees,  together  with  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  waited  on  her  Majesty  Q,ueen  Caroline,  and  exhibited  to 
her  the  elegant  specimen  of  Georgia  silk.  The  Q,ueen  selected  a  portioa 
of  this  parcel  to  be  wove  into  a  pattern  ;  and,  being  again  waited  on  by  these 
gentlemen  and  Mr.  Booth,  the  silk  weaver,  on  the  2 1st  of  September,  she 
expressed  •'•  a  great  satisfaction  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  silk,  the 
richness  of  the  pattern,  and  at  seeing  so  early  a  product  from  that  colony  ;'* 
and  to  express  her  pleasure  at  such  a  favorable  result,  a  complete  court 
dress  was  m.ade  from  it,  and  on  his  majesty's  next  birth  day  she  appeared 
at  the  levee  in  a  full  robe  of  Georgia  silk. 

On  the  return  of  Oglethorpe,  in  1735,  he  renewed  his  endeavors  to  bring- 
it  into  active  operation.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  seed,  he  allowed  no  silk  to  be  reeled  that  year,  but  let  the  worms  deposite 
their  eggs.  He  required,  also,  that  the  Italian  women  should  teach  a  num- 
ber  of  tile  colonists,  and  thus  render  general  the  knowledge  they  could  im- 
part. The  Saltzburgers  at  Ebenezer  were  the  most  forward  to  adopt  his 
views  ;  and  in  March  28,  1736;  Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius  gave  one  tree  to  each 
inhabitant  as  a  present  from  Oglethorpe,  and  two  of  his  congregation  were 
instructed  in  the  art  of  reeling  by  Mrs.  Camuse.     But  though  Oglethorpe 
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^ave  Mr.  BolziiKs  trees,  silk- worms!,  nnd  a  book  of  instructions,  yet  he  con- 
je.^ses  that  he  felt  no  iuierest  in  ifie  bitsinevSs,  nor  inclination  to  pursue  it. 

In  July,  1739,  Mr.  Sarnnel  Auo^spnnrger  carried  over  a  parcel  of  raw  silk 
whicFi  lie  received  Ironi  Mr.  Joiiff;,  the  trnstrees'  storekeeper  in  Savannah^ 
jind  which  was  declared  by  eminent  judges  to  be  "equal  to  any  Italian 
silk,  and  worth  full  twenty  shillin<{S  per  pound." 

On  May  11,  1741,  Mr.  Bolzius.  in  his  journal,  states  that  "twenty  girlSj 
during  tlie  last  two  months,  succeeded  in  making  seventeen  pounds  of 
cocoons,  which  were  sold  otj  Friday  last,  at  Savannah,  for  £3  85."  During 
this  year  General  Oglethorpe  advanced  to  Bolzius  £5  for  procuring  treeSj 
for  which  sum  he  obtained  twelve  iiundred,  and  distributed  twenty  two  to 
each  family  in  his  parish. 

On  May  1,  1742,  fourteen  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  were  sold,  which 
brought  £2  19.^.  6i/.  Nearly  half  of  the  silk-worms  died  at  Savannah, 
owing,  as  was  then  snpposfid,  either  to  poison  dew  or  warm  weather. 

Oil  December  4,  1742,  General  Oglethorpe  sent  five  hundred  trees  to 
Ebenezer,  with  the  promise  of  more,  if  required.  The  indifference  of  the 
good  Mr.  Bolzius  had  by  this  time  passed  away,  and  he  was  now  a  zealous 
advocate  for  its  extension.  A  machine  was  erected  near  his  house,  and  two 
women  succeeded  very  well,  by  which  the  people  were  stimulated  to  re- 
newed exertionSj  and  a  public  filature  was  contemplated.  The  enterprise 
of  these  Germans  seemed  to  excite  the  envious  dispojiition  of  Mrs.  Oamuse^ 
with  whom  had  been  placed  two  women  from  Ebenezer:  but  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  C.  in  withholding  information  rendered  their  acquirement  inade 
quate,  and  Mr.  Bolzius  withdrew  them  from  her  charge.  The  first  parcel 
of  silk  made  was  sent  to  the  trustees,  who  expressed  themselves  pleased 
with  its  quality.  In  174.5,  the  weis;ht  of  cocoons  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  three  pounds,  and  of  spun  silk  sixteen  and  three-quarters.  In 
1746,  the  weight  of  cocoons  was  three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds^ 
and  of  spun  silk  eig^hteen  pounds.  Early  in  this  year  a  machine  for  winding, 
and  coppers  for  baking,  tooeiher  with  appropriate  treatises  on  the  art,  were 
isent  over  by  the  trustees,  but  the  people  were  indifferent  and  apathetic. 

The  Germans,  however,  were  as  active  as  formerly,  and  Mr.  Bolzius,  in 
a  letter  to  Von  Munch,  dated  May  6, 1747,  says,  that  "  the  people  last  winter 
planted  more  mulberry  trees  than  for  thirteen  years  before,"  for  which  he 
promised  them  a  bounty  of  one  shilling  for  every  tree  which  yielded  one 
hundred  pounds  of  leaves.  The  silk  balls  raised  at  this  place  this  year 
were  over  four  hundred  pounds,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  of 
which  sold  for  £36  I2s:  lli|r/.  The  amount  raised  in  the  whole  colony 
was  eight  hundred  and  forty  seven  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  sixty-two  pounds 
^f  spun  silk.  In  174H,  the  Saltzburgers  reared  four  hundred  and  sixty  four 
pounds,  but  their  small  trees  were  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones 
injured  by  the  late  frost.  They,  this  year,  succeeded  admirably  in  spin- 
ning twenty  four  pounds  of  raw  silk,  the  want  o.^a  chimney  and  proper 
basins,  which  had  impeded  them  before  in  iheir  rude  building,  having 
been  remedied.  The  president,  writing  to  secretary  Martyn,  December  11, 
1746,  says:  "  The  fundamental  cause  of  its  stagnation  is,  the  unaccount- 
able backwardness  of  some  of  our  dames  and  damsels  10  employ  themselves 
in  attending  to  the  worms  during  the  time  of  feeding, which  1  have  fre- 
quently taken  notice  of,  and  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  leaves." 

During  the  same  period  only  thirty  four  pounds  of  spun  silk  were  raised 
by  the  trustees'  agent  in  Savannah.     Mr,  Bolz:i:is,  under  date  of  February 
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15,  1749,  thus  writes:  *' The  weather  being  now  warm  and  pit  asant,  the 
mulberry  trees  have  put  forth  their  y<^ung  leaves,  and  our  people  are  now 
turning  their  n.inds  towards  making  of  silk  ;"  and  then,  after  expressing  his 
surprise  that  so  few  were  disposed  to  this  culture,  adds  :  "One  reason  ft)r 
this  reluctance  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that,  by  ordinary  labor,  about 
two  shillings  might  be  obtained  per  day,  whereas  scarcely  a  shdiing  could 
be  earned  in  the  same  time  by  the  silk  concern."  Seven  tiundred  and 
sixty  two  pounds  of  cocoons  were  raised,  and  fifiy  pounds  thirteen  ounces 
spun  silk,  and  there  were  two  njachines  erected  in  Mr.  Bulzins'syard  which 
drew  oif  twenty-four  ounces  per  day.  On  the  29ih  September,  1749,  the 
trustees  promised  j^2  to  every  woman  who  shall  make  herself  mistress  of 
the  art  of  wielding  in  one  year.  And  they  also  gave  Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius  per- 
mission to  erect  ten  sheds,  with  clay  furnaces,  at  an  expense  of  not  more 
than  £2  each,  and  ten  machines  for  reeling,  at  thirty  shillings  each,  which 
lie  says  could  be  made  better  than  those  at  Savannah  for  j£3  :  they  also 
sent  them  ten  basins  ;  and  the  gfood  Germans  felt  the  impulse  cf  this  sub- 
stanti:\l  encouragement.  In  1750,  though  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony  mostly  relinquished  the  silk  culture,  the  inhabitants  of  Ebenfzer 
continued  vigorously  employed  and  interested  in  it.  On  the  2d  of  June 
they  received  ten  kettles  from  the  trustees,  one  of  which,  and  a  reeling 
machine,  were  given  to  each  mistress  in  the  art  of  spinning,  and  two  of  the 
best  artisans  received  £5  for  giving  instruction  to  fourteen  young  women; 
to  each  of  whom  was  bestowed  £1  for  attention  and  industry.    . 

Over  a  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  raised  at  Ebenezer,  and  seventy- 
four  pounds  two  ounces  raw  silk  made,  producing  (the  price  being  then 
thirty  shillings)  over  £110  sterling.  As  illustrative  of  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  mulberry,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  two  trees  in  front  of  the 
parsonage,  ten  years  old,  measured  three  feet  eight,  inches  in  circumference. 
In  December,  of  this  year,  eight  more  copper  basins  were  received,  and 
public  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  seemed  revived,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Camuse  and  family  had  left  the  province  and  settled  at 
Purysburgh,  in  South  Carolina. 

On  the  25ih  December,  1750,  Mr.  Pickering  Robinson,  who,  together 
with  Mr.  James  Habersham,  had  been  appointed,  the  preceding  August,  a 
commissioner  to  promote  more  effectually  the  culture  of  silk,  arrived  in 
•Savannah. 

Mr.  Robinson  had  been  sent  to  Prance,  at  the  expense  ot  the  trustee?,  to 
study  the  managemsnt  of  fiilatares,  and  the  necessary  process  for  preparing 
the  article  for  market,  and  thus,  thaugii  no  operative,  was  qualified  to  take 
the  directorship  of  so  important  a  branch  of  industry.  His  salary  was  £100 
per  annum,  S2o  for  a  clerk,  and  a  tract  of  land  was  also  granted  him, 
which,  in  1763,  sold  for  £1,300. 

Mr.  Robinson  brought  with  him  a  quantity  of  silk-worm  seed,  but  all 
failed  save  about  half  an  ounce.  The  commissioners  determined  at  once  to 
erect  a  filature,  which  should  be  a  nor.nal school  to  the  whole  province; 
and  it  was  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  '^  a  sufficient  nursery  to  supply, 
in  three  or  four  years,  as  many  reelers  as  will  be  wanted,  when  we  make 
no  doubt  of  many  private  filatures  beins:  erected,  which  can  only  make 
their. culture  a  genera!  staple."  The  dimensions  were  thirty  six  feet  by 
twenty,  rough  boarded,  with  a  loft  or  upper  story  for  the  spreading  out  of 
the  green  cocoons.  It  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  1751.  On 
the  ist  of  April,  the  basins  were  put  up,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  the  reeUng 
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began.  To  encourage  the  colonists,  the  trustees  proposed  to  purchase  all 
the  balls,  and  wind  them  at  their  own  expense,  and  paid  from  1.9.  6rf.  to  25. 
Ad.  per  pound  for  green  cocoons.  The  commissioners  separated  the  cocoons 
into  three  sorts  :  1st,  perfect  coties  ;  2d,  tiie  spungy  and  fuzzy  ;  and,  3d,. the 
spotted,  stained,  and  dupions.  This  management,  however,  gave  great 
offence  to  some  of  the  residents  in  Savannah  and  Purysburgh,  and  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Habersliam  requested  the  vice  president  and  assistants  to  de- 
termine the  respective  prices,  and  pubUcly  announce  the  saUie,  which  they 
did  on  the  26ih  April,  by  a  proclamation ;  wherein,  by  way  of  bounty,  they 
promised  to  pay  for  cocoons,  dehvered  at  their  store  in  Savannah,  the  fol- 
lowing sums,  namely :  for  cocoons  made  by  one  worm,  hard,  weighty,  and 
good  substance,  2s.  per  pound;  for  the  weaker  quality,  pointed,  spotted,  or 
bruised,  Is.  3d. ;  for  dupion?,  (those  made  by  two  worms.)  6d. ;  for  raw 
silk,  from  first  quality  cocoons,  I4.s.  per  pound  ;  for  that  mads  from  second 
quality,  12s. ;  the  product  of  the  double  cones,  6s.  per  pound  ;  and  they 
also  offered,  if  delivered  at  the  filature,  for  best  cocoons,  3s.  6g?.  ;  for  mid- 
dling,  is.  Sd. ;  and  for  inferior,  Is.  Id. ;  a  series  of  prices  truly  astonishing, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  real  merchantable  wortli  of  a  pound  of  cocoons  is 
scarcely  ever  ijd. 

Experiments  were  made  at  the  filature  to  ascertain  the  relative  quantity 
of  each  of  these  qualities  in  a  given  weight  of  cocoons,  and  the  results  wer-e, 
that  in  fifty  pounds  of  green  cocoons  there  were  twenty-seven  pounds  of 
the  first  sort,  ten  pounds  four  ounces  of  the  second,  and  twelve  pounds 
twelve  ounces  of  the  third.  After  curing  or  baking,  these  fifty  pounds 
weighed  only  forty-six  pounds  five  ounces,  showing  a  loss  in  ponderosity  of 
nearly  eight  per  cent.  Besides  the  arrangement  above  specified,  the  cocoons 
were  still  further  divided  for  the  purpose  of  reeling  into  white  and  yellow, 
and  these  again  subdivided  into  five  each,  namely  :  1st,  hard  and  weighty; 
2d,  little  woolly  and  weaker  ;  3d,  very  woolly  and  soft ;  4th,  spotted  and 
much  bruised ;  5th,  double  worms, 

Mr.  Camuse,  son,  and  daughter,  who,  it  appears,  gave  the  commissioners 
no  little  trouble  by  their  perverse  conduct,  returned  to  Savannah,  and  were 
-engaged  to  labor  at  the  filature  at  three  shilhngs  per  day  ;  at  v/hich  Mr. 
Habersham  exclaims,  ''  monstrous  wages !"  The  reelers  now  advanced 
with  much  proficiency,  and  five  of  them,  on  the  16th  of  May,  wound  off 
eleven  poands  of  cocoons  each.  The  proportion  of  raw  silk  to  the  cocoons 
appeared,  on  a  variety  of  trials,  to  be  nearly  in  this  ratio  : 

May  10,  1751,  55  lbs.  cocoons,  1st  quality,  produced  117J  ounces. 
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The  whole  amount  of  cocoons  raised  m  the  province  was  six  thousatid 
three  hundred  and  one  pounds,  q^  which  two  thousand  pounds  came  from 
Ebenezer,  and  four  thousand  pounds  were  made  at  Whitefield's  orphaa 
house.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  raw  silk, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds  of  filogee,  were  prepared,  notwith- 
standing over  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  were  lost  by  vermin,  fire, 
and  mould.     The  expense  of  the  culture  v/as  large  Lhis  year,  owing  to  the 
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erection  of  the  filature,  <fcc.,  which  swelled  the  sum  to  j^608  95.  8^^/.  ster- 
ling. The  private  journals  at  that  day,  kept  at  Savannah  and  Ebenezer, 
acquaint  us,  in  some  measure,  with  the  arduous  nature  of  the  cmnmissioners* 
labors,  ai]d  the  difficulties  they  encountered  from  the  want  of  funds,  the 
intractableness  of  laborers,  the  novelty  of  the  attempt,  the  imperfections  of 
machinery,  and  the  bitter  opposition  of  those  who  should  have  sustained 
and  encouraged  them.  The  public  duties  of  Mr.  Habersham  prevented  his 
constant  attention  to  this  business  ;  but  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Robinson 
was  devoted  to  the  filature,  directing  the  sorters,  aiding  the  novices,  ad- 
vising the  reelers,  and  in  every  way  exerting  himself  to  obtain  success. 
His  engagement  \vith  the  trustees  expired  on  the"  30th  of  August,  1751  ;  but 
finding  that  his  intended  departure  depressed  the  friends  of  the  culture,  he 
was  solicited  by  (he  local  government  to  remain  another  year,  and,  gene- 
rously sacrificing  private  to  public  interests,  he  complied  with  their  request. 
Mr.  Habersham  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Robinson  :  •''  1  think  him  the  most  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  the  most  capable  person  I  ever  knew  to  undertake  such  a 
work,  and  if  he  could  be  continued  here,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  would  turn 
out  a  number  ot  well  instructed  reelers,  who  would  be  able  to  conduct  fila- 
tures at  Ebenezer,  Augusta,  and  other  parts  of  the  province."  So  great  was 
the  confidence  which  the  trustees  had  in  him,  that  he  was  appointed  an 
assistant  in  the  government  v,t  Savannah;  an  honor  which  he  declined, 
and  in  the  same  letter  stated  :  "If  due  encouragement  be  not  given  to  the 
culture  of  rav/  silk  for^the  term  of  at  least  fourteen  years,  I  positively  can- 
not think  of  settling  in  America."  These  gentlemen  recommended  the 
building  of  a  house,  sixty  feet  by  twenty  six,  as  a  cocoonery,  great  loss  hav- 
ing been  experienced  for  the  want  of  such  a  structure. 

In  1752,  Mr.  Robinson  returned  to  England,  and  his  place  was  partially 
supplied  by  Joseph  Ottolenghe,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  a  proficient  in 
his  art,  who  came  to  Georgia  on  the  I8th  of  July,  1751,  and  took  charge  of 
the  filature  in  April,  1753.  In  a  letter  to  secretary  Martyn,  dated  September 
11,  1753,  Mr.  Ottolenghe  says  that  '-there  were  fewer  cocoons  rai^^ed  this 
year,  as  the  worms  mostly  hatched  before  the  trees  leaved,  and  that  'the 
people  were  willing  to  continue  the  business.^  "  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
«even  pounds  of  raw  silk  v/ere  made  this  year,  atid  three  hundred  and 
seventy  six  pounds  in  1754,  besides  twenty  four  pounds  of  filosele.  The 
people  of  Augusta  became  interested  in  this  manufacture,  and  entered  with 
considerable  spirit  into  the  undertaking,  promising  to  send  hands  to  Savan- 
nah,  yearly,  to  learn  the  art  of  reeling:  their  enthusiasm,  however,  soon 
evaporated. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1755,  a  certificate  signed  by  thirty-nine  eminent 
silk  throwsters  and  weavers  was  given  to  the  "  commissioners  for  trade  and 
•plantations,"  stating  that,  after  examining  three  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
imported  from  Georgia,  •'  we  do  sincerely  declare  that  the  nature  and  texture 
is  truly  good,  the  color  beautiful,  the  thread  as  even  and  as  clear  as  the  best 
Piedmont  (called  wire  silk)  of  the  siz^,  and  much  clearer  and  even  than  the 
•usual  Italian  silks  ;"  and  furthermore,  '-it  could  be  worked  with  less  waste 
than  China  silk,  and  has  all  the  properties  of  good  silk,  well  adapted  to  the 
^weaver's  art  in  most  branches." 

In  1755,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  raised,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds  of  raw  silk  spun. 
The  good  effects  of  the  filature  were  now  happily  evident  in  the  increased 
interest  of  the  planters  in  the  subject,  who  sent  both  their  daughters  and 
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yonntf  negroes  to-  acquire  the  art  of  reeling.  In  1756,  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  nnd  ei<^[)iy  iliree  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  cocoons  were 
received  at  the  filature,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  of  raw 
silk  reeled. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  no  private  ends  to 
answer,  caused  them  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  additional  filatures, 
and  in  their  letter  to  the  trustees,  .lune  12,  1751,  they  advise  the  erection  of 
one  at  Ebenezer,  and  another  contiguous  to  Savannah;  but  Mr.  Octolenghe 
opposed  this  course,  and  arrogated  to  the  one  in  Savannah  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  the  culture.  Jealousy  appears  to  have  been  very  conspicuous 
in  Mr.  Otiolenghe's  character,  and  his  opposition  to  the  SaUzburgers  and 
depreciation  of  their  efforts  arose  from  this  suspicious  trait.  He  aimed  to 
render  himself  soltly  necessary,  and  aspersed  every  tiling  which  seemed  to 
militate  with  his  fancied  superiority.  This  appears  not  only  from  letters 
of  Governors  Reynold  and  Ellis,  but  from  his  own  correspondence,  where 
this  caution  and  fear  of  rivalry  are  plainly  discernible.  His  course  gave 
offence  to  the  Ebenezer  people,  who  had  already  erected  a  filature  in  their 
village  ;  who  had  been  at  a  2:''eat  sacrifice  to  send  their  wives  and  daucjhters 
to  learn  the  art  of  reeling  in  Savannah,  and  who  had  hoped  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  under  their  own  supervision,  and  for  their  own  benefit.  Mr. 
Ottolenghe,  however,  overruled  their  views,  and  required  all  cocoons  to  be 
delivered  at  Savatmah,  and  to  be  reeled  there.  Each  basin  at  the  filature 
bad  two  apprentices,  besides  others  who  were  employed  in  sortinor  the  balls^ 
(fcci,  and  the  various  operations  connected  with  the  trade  employed  nearly 
forty  persons. 

In  1757,  over  five  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  received  at  Savan- 
nah, and  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  raw  silk  spun,  whrch,  says 
Governor  Ellis,  would  have  been  more  if  the  eggs  had  not  failed;  and  in  a 
letter  dated  lltli  of  March,  1757,  he  says  :  "The  raising  of  silk  seems  to  be 
no  longer  a  matter  of  curiosity ;  it  employs  many  poor  people,  and  is  ap- 
proaching towards  a  staple." 

Seven  thousand  and  forty  pounds  of  cocoons  were  deposited  in  the  filature 
in  1758;  but  while  the  friends  of  this  business  were  rejoicing  in  the  assured 
success  of  their  experiment,  ihey  were  saddened  by  the  destruction  of  the 
filature,  which  took  fire  on  the  4ih  of  July  and  was  totally  consuuied.  The 
wound  silk  which  had  not  yet  been  shipped,  ainonntingf  to  three  hundred 
and  fiity  pounds,  was  saved,  but  several  thousand  weight  of  silk  balls, 
together  with  much  of  the  reeling  apparatus,  were  destroyed.  Ariother  and 
more  capacious  building  was  immediately  erected,  and  was  ready  for  use 
the  ensuing  season. 

In  1759,  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  raised  in  Gorgia,  four  thousand  pounds  of  which  were  from  Eben- 
ezer, and  the  proceeds  of  their  culture  alone,  for  the  season,  reached 
£700  sterling.  The  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  the  culture,  as  expressed 
to  Dr.  Jared  Elliott,  was,  "that  it  was  more  profitable  than  any  other  ordi- 
nary business." 

The  cocoons  delivered  at  the  filature  in  1760  v/eighed  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  three  pounds,  and  there  were  spun  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  nine  pounds.  Mr,  Ottolenghe  was  now  honored  with  the  full 
appointment  of  ''superintendent  of  the  silk  culture  in  Georgia,'*  with  a 
salary  appropriate  to  his  station. 

Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  three 
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hundred  and  (hirty  two  pounds  of  raw  silk,  wero  produced  in  1761.  Gov- 
ernor Wright,  niider  date  I3tli  of  July,  says:  "'The  greatest  appearance 
that  ever  iliey  had  here  was  des'royed  in  two  ni^lus'  time,  by  exces>ive_ 
hard  and  uuseasonabie  frosts,  and  ihere  is  likewise  a  degeneracy  in  the  seed, 
as  Mr.  Oitolenghe  tells  me."  These  frosts  occurred  on  the  6th  and  6th  of 
April.  Parliauient,  tfiis  year,  made  a  grant  of  £1,000  towards  defraying 
theexpenditure  for  the  silk  culture,  and  it  was  annually  renewed  until  abmt 
1766.  By  means  of  this  gratuity,  Mr.  Ottolenghe  was  enabled  to  give  a 
high  price  to  the  rearers  of  cocoons,  and  thus  sustani  the  encouragement 
so  judiciously  commenced. 

In  1762,  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  one  pounds  of  cocoons  were 
deUvered  at  the  filature,  and  one  thousand  and  forty  eight  pounds  of  raw 
silk  reeled,  which  Mr.  O.  declared  to  be  the  finest  and  Lest  silkeverpro^ 
duced  in  Georgia. 

The  year  1763  showed  an  increase  of  cocoons,  but  a  decrease  of  silk, 
t,here  being  fifteen  thousand  four  hirndred  and  eighty-six  poutids  cf  the 
former,  and  only  nine  hundred  and  fifty  three  pounds  of  the  latter.  The 
occasion  of  this  disparity  was  a  season  of  cold,  rainy  weaiher  towards  the 
close  of  April,  by  which  the  later  cocoons  were  injured,  and  rendered  al- 
most useless. 

There  were  dehvered  at  the  filature,  in  1761,  fifteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds  of  cocoons,  notwithstanding  the  season  was  so 
unfavorable  that  Governor  Wright  mentions  the  case  of  one  man,  who  ex- 
pected to  make  from  five  to  seven  hundred  pounds,  who  only  succeeded  in 
raising  one  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety  five  pouiids  were  sent  by  the  Siltzburgers,  and  the  whole  amount 
yielded  eight  hundred  and  ninety  eight  pounds  of  raw  silk. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  of  Parliament,  a  society  instituted  in  London  for 
the  encouragement  (-f  arts,  manutactures,  and  commerce  oifered  certain 
premiums  for  the  advantage  of  the  British  American  dominions,  among 
which  were — 

"  For  every  pound  of  cocoons  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolma,  in  the  year  1764,  cl  a  hardy,  weighty,  and  good  sub- 
stance, wherein  only  one  worm  has  spun,  3d.;  lor  every  pound  of  cocoons 
produced  in  the  same  year,  of  a  weaker,  lighter,  spotted  or  bruised  quality, 
2d.]  for  dupions,  \d.''^  These  premiums  were  to  be  paid  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  O.,  with  proper  vouchers  that  the  same  were  raised  in  either  of 
the  provinces  specified. 

It  was  agitated,  in  1765,  to  reduce  the  price  of  cocoons  from  3^.  to  l^.  6d, 
per  pound,  a  measure  which  produced  much  dissatisfaction  ;  and,  as  a  con- 
Sjcquence,  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  balls  and  silk, 
only  tvvelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  the  former,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  the  latter,  together  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  filosele,  being:  produced.  To  prevent  the  de- 
pression consequent  on  this  reduction,  Governor  Wright  suggested  that 
instead  of  so  much  per  pound,  as  formerly,  the  ten  largest  qtiantities 
should  receive,  the  highest  J'oO,  the  next  greatest  parcel  £-45,  and  so  on, 
gradually  decreasing  with  the  decrease  in  weight,  until  you  reach  the 
lowest  quantity,  to  wi}icli  ^10  would  be  awarded  :  thus,  while  the  expense 
wouid  be  greatly  lessened  to  tiie  trustees,  the  stimulus  of  reward  would 
be  suflicieiitly  sustained.  This  advice  was  not  adopted,  tiiough,  owing  to 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  business,  the 
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reduction  in  the  bounty  was  only  9d.  instead  of  Ls.  6c?.     On  the  25lii  of 
April,  1765,  the  following  order  was  published  in  the  ''Georgia  Gazette  :**" 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  hy  direction  of 
the  right  honorable  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  the 
price  usually  paid  for  cocoons  is  now  reduced,  and  that  no  more  than  25. 
3d,  per  pound  will  be  paid  for  cocoons  raised  in  this  province,  and  deliver- 
ed at  the  public  filature,  this  season. 

"  By  order  of  his  excel iency  the  governor. 

"  GEO.  BAILLIE,  Commissary.'' 

This  bounty  was  still  further  reduced  in  1766.vvhen,  by  order  of  the 
board  of  trade,  only  1^.  Id,  was  paid  per  pound.  The  dependence  of  this^ 
culture  on  the  weather  was  signally  instanced  this  year,  from  the  fact  that 
though  many  who  had  hitherto  raised  cocoons  abandoned  it  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bounty,  yet  such  a  large  crop  had  never  been  produced  before  ; 
over  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  cocoons  being 
delivered  at  the  filature,  which,  however,  only  produced  one  thousand 
eighty  nine  pounds  of  raw  silk,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  filo- 
sele.  This  amount  of  reeled  silk  was  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
weight  of  tlie  cones,  resulting,  as  Mr.  Ottolenghe  said  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Wright, October  2,  1766,  ''to  the  badness  of  the  seed,  and  conse- 
quent inferiority  of  the  worms."  In  1760,  the  cocoons  weighed  only 
seven  thousand  nine  fumdred  and  eighty-three  pounds,  and  yet  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  spun  ;  at  which  rate,  the  pro- 
duct this  year  should  have  been  about  two  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Renry  Kennan  made  proposals  to  the  board  of 
trade  for  carrying  on  the  filature,  but  they  were  of  a  nature  not  at  M 
advantageous  to  the  culture;  and  Governor  Wright,  in  his  reply,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  disapproved  of  the  plan,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
his  scheme,  which  was  in  consequence  abandoned. 

In  1767,  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  of  balls 
were  raised,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds  nine  ounces  of  raw 
silk  spun  ;  the  decrease  of  cocoons  being  caused,  first,  by  withdrawing 
of  the  Pury^burgh  coccons,  which  last  year  amounted  to  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds;  and,  second,  by  the  reduction  of  bounty; 
so  that  while  last  year  the  cocoons  were  delivered  in  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  different  persons,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  individuals  wera 
this  year  devoted  to  the  culture.  The  silk,  however,  was  of  a  better  qual- 
ity, and  sustained  its  high  reputation  in  the  London  market. 

In  176S  another  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr,  Delamar,  'in  order  the  more^ 
effectually  to  establish  the  growth  of  raw  silk  in  America."  His  proposal 
was  to  pay  a  bounty  of  2'^^.  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  good,  clear,  raw 
silk  imported  fromany  of  his  Blajesly's  dominions  in  America,  to  be  paid 
on  the  price  such  silk  might  sell  for  at  public  sale  in  London  ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  years  ten  per  cent,  bounty  was  to  be  allowed  ;  the  ensuing  five^ 
years  at  five  per  cent.,  after  which  time  the  bounty  was  to  cease.  This  was 
the  general  feature  of  his  plan.  It  v/as  not,  however,  adopted,  though  in' 
many  respects  its  provisions  were  highly  judicious  and  appropriate. 

But  this  branch  of  industry  and  commerce  was  fast  waning  before  the 
inereasing  culture  of  more  sure  and  lucrative  products,  and  only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  different  persons  brought  cocoons  to  the  filature  this 
year.     Governor  Wright,  in  his  official  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough^ 
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July  1,  176S,  says  :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  few,  or  none  but  the  very  poorer 
sort  of  people,  will  continue  to  go  upon  that  article.  Several  substantial 
persons,  who  did  mean  to  make  it  an  object  when  the  price  was  higher, 
have,  to  my  knowledge,  given  it  over.  The  reason,  my  lord,  is  evident  f 
for  people  who  have  their  fortune  to  raise  or  make  will  alw^ays  turn  them- 
selves in  such  a  way,  and  to  the  raising  and  making  of  such  commodities, 
as  they  think  will  answer  best ;  and  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  those  who 
havo  negroes  may  employ  themselves  and  negroes  to  better  advantage, 
&c  ,  than  by  raising  cocoons  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  although  that  is,  as  I 
have  said,  7,  8,  or  9d.  more  than  they  are  intrinsically  worth." 

Clnny,  in  his  *' American  Traveller,"  printed  in  London,  17G9,  says: 
<'  The  climate  of  Georgia  has  been  found  to  agree,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  silk- worm."  Experience,  however,  proved  that  the  climate  was  not 
sufficiently  equable  to  secure  permanent  and  continued  success.  Governor 
Wright,  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  says  »'  the  variable  and  uncertain  weather 
in  spring  makes  it  precarious,"  and  facts  amply  confirm  this  statement. 
Only  live  hundred  and  forty  one  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  made  this  year; 
a  smaller  amount,  with  one  exception,  than  had  been  produced  for  ten 
years.  In  1769.  the  quantity  was  still  more  decreased,  both  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  people  to  raise  worms  and  the  unfavorable  weather  in  spring. 
Governor  Wright,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1769,  says:  "  We  had  a  most  ex- 
traordinary prospect  till  the  middle  of  April,  when  I  thought  every  thing 
safe  ;  yet  we  had  very  cold  rains  on  the  17ih  and  18th,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  hard,  black  frosts  on  the  I9th  and  20th,  and  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  worms,  and  will  reduce  the  silk  very  much." 

The  silk  business  was  now  on  the  irretrievable  decline,  though  it  still 
maintained  a  nominal  existence,  and  received  the  encouragement  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  special  bounty  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  on  cocoons,  over 
and  above  their  merchantable  value,  was  suspended,  and,  by  a  statute  of 
9  George  III.,  c.  33,  a  premium  of  tvventy  five  per  cent,  from  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1770,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1777;  of  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1777,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1784,  and  of  fifteen  per  cent,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1784,  to  the  1st  of  January.  1701,  on  ihe  ad  valorem 
value  of  all  silk  produced  in  America  and  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
vessels  regularly  navigated  by  law,  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ebenezer  resumed  the  culture,  which  with  them  had 
long  been  dormant,  and  iis  revival  at  that  time  was  principally  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a  very  worthy  man  and  magistrate,  (Mr.  Wertsch)  who,  san- 
guine himself  of  ultimate  success,  had  imparted  to  the  Germans  a  portion 
of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

In  1770,  they  shipped  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
the  result  of  their  own  industry  ;  and  as  the  filature  at  Savamiah  was  dis- 
continued in  1771,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  ever  anxious  to  advance  the 
produce,  warmly  commended  the  zeal  of  the  Saltzburgers.  and  directed 
President  Habersliam  to  distribute  ''the  basins  and  reels  that  were  left  in 
the  public  filature  to  such  persons  as  Mr.  Wertsch  shall  recommend  to  be 
proper  objects  of  that  bounty ;"  and; in  the  same  letter  he  promised  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  procure  for  them  this  year  -^  a  small  sum  from  Parlia- 
ment, to  bo  laid  out  in  purchase  of  utensils  for  the  assi^ance  of  the  poor 
sort  of  people  in  your  pravince."     This  promise  he  redeemed. 

So  popular  had  the  silk  business  become  at  Ebenezer  tfiat  Mr.  Haber- 
sham, in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  March,  1772,,  says  "  some  persons  in  al- 
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most  every  family  there  understand  its  process  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end."  in  1771,  the  Germans  sent  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds  of 
raw  silk  to  England,  and  in  1772  four  hundred  and  eiohty-five  pounds,  all 
of  their  own  raising.  They  made  their  own  reels,  which  were  so  much 
esteemed  that  one  was  sent  to  England  as  a  model,  and  another  taken  to 
the  Ea^-.t  Indies  by  Pickering  Kobinson.  The  operations  at  Savannafi 
were  now  totally  discontinued,  though  Mr.  Ottolenghe  siill  styled  himself 
"superintendent  of  the  silk  culture  in  Georgia,"  and,  in  consideration  of 
his  long  and  faithful  service  in  that  office,  received  an  annuity  of  £100. 

In  a  message  of  Sir  James  Wright  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly, 
I9lh  of  January,  1774,  he  says  :  "  The  filature  buildings  seem  to  be  going 
to  decay  and  ruin  ;  may  it  not,  therefore,  be  expedient  to  consider  what  other 
service  or  use  they  may  be  put  to?"  And  the  assembly  answered  :  "  We 
shall  not  fail  to  consider  how  it  may  be  expedient  to  apply  the  filature  to 
some  public  use."  And  henceforth  it  was  used  as  an  assembly  or  ball-room, 
a  place  where  societies  held  their  meetings,  and  where  Divine  service  was 
occasionally  conducted.  More  recently  it  was  converted  into  a  dwelling 
house,  and  was  thus  appropriated  at  the  time  of  ics  destruction  by  fire  oa 
the  afternoon  of  March  25,  1839. 

Thus  ended  the  grand  project  for  raising  silk  in  the  province  of  Georgia; 
for  though  some  faw  individuals,  together  with  the  people  of  Ebenezer, 
continued  to  raise  small  quantities,  yet,  as  a  branch  of  general  culture,  it 
has  never  been  resuscitated.  The  last  parcel  brought  to  Savannah  was  in 
1790,  when  over  two  hundred  pounds  were  purchased  for  exportation  at 
from  Ss.  to  26s.  per  pound. 

Oil  reviewing  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  this  business 
after  so  many  exertions  and  such  vast  expense,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  profits  of  the  culture  never  reimbursed,  we  find,  first,  the  un- 
friendliness of  the  climate,  which,  notwithstandins:  its  boasted  excellence, 
interfered  materially  with  its  success.  Governor  Wright  frequently  speaks 
of  its  deleterious  influence,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  various  seasons  evi- 
denced, to  demonstration,  that  the  interior  was  better  adapted  to  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  business  than  the  exposed  and  variable  seaboard.  Mr. 
Habersham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  tlillsboroagh,  dated  Savannah,  24th 
of  April,  1772,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point:  "  Upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  Samuel  Lloyd,  esq  ,  of  London, 
who  was  one  of  the  late  trustees  for  establishing  this  colony,  and  was  four- 
teen years  in  Italy,  ^nd  very  largely  concerned  in  the  silk  business,  wrote 
to  me  that  the  best  silk  was  produced  at  a  distance  from  the  seacoast,  ow- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  which  made  the  mulberry  leaf 
more  glutinous,  nutritive,  and  healthy  to  the  silk  worm;  also  to  their  not 
being  obnoxious  to  musquitoes  and  sand  flies,  and  probably,  likewise,  to  the 
weather  being  more  equal  and  less  liable  to  sudden  transition  from  heat  to 
cold ;  and  on  a  conversation  this  day  with  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Augusta'  he 
assures  me  that,  from  two  years' experience  in  raising  cocoons  there,  he  lost 
none  from  sickness,  which  frequently  destroys  two  thirds  of  the  worms 
here;  and  he  further  says  that  Mr.- Ottolenghe  told  him  that  the  silk: 
reeled  from  the  Au2:»ista  cocoons  ^  made  the  strongest  and  most  wiry  thread 
of  any  raised  in  tliese  parts.'" 

Second,  theexpensiveness  of  living  and  the  dearness  of  labor,  which  was 
as  high  as  Is.  &d.  to  2v.  per  day,  whereas  2d.  or  'Sd.  was  the  usual  price 
paid  the  peasant  in  silk  growing  countries.     Governor  Wright,  in  a  let- 
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ter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  frankly  told  him  that,  ^'  till  these  provinces 
become  more  populous  and  labor  cheaper,  1  apprehend  silk  will  not  be  a 
commodity,  or  an  article  of  any  considerable  amount." 

Third,  the  great  reduction  of  the  bounty,  which,  being  the  stimulus  to 
exertion,  ceased  to  operate  as  an  incentive,  when  from  3s.  3d,  it  fell  to  l^.  3c?., 
and  finally  to  a  mere  premium  on  the  general  quantity  imported.  The 
poor  could  not  subsist  on  these  prices,  and  the  rich  could  employ  their 
lands  to  much  better  advantage  than  in  cultivating  an  article  which  would 
not  repay  the  expenses  of  labor  ;  and,  lastly,  the  increasing  attention  be- 
jstowed  on  rice  and  cotton  sealed  the  fate  of  the  silk  culture,  and  the  plant- 
ers soon  learned  to  consider  the  latter  of  no  importance,  in  comparison  to 
the  large  and  lucrative  crops  yielded  by  those  more  staple  commodities. 
Other  reasons  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  sufficiently  account  for  its 
decline  there,  and  its  total  neglect  even  to  the  present  day.  During  the 
morus  multicaulis  epidemic,  which  spread  over  our  country  in  1838,  Savan- 
nah, it  is  true,  did  not  escape,  and  for  a  time  the  fever  raged  with  much 
violence ;  but  the  febrile  action  soon  subsided,  leaving  no  permanent  bene- 
fit, and  only  a  few  fields  of  waving  foliage  as  a  deciduous  memento  of  this 
frenzied  excitement. 

That  silk  can  be  produced  in  Georgia  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  whether  it  will  ever  be  resumed,  and  when,  are  among^ 
the  unknown  events  of  the  future. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
In  ike  New  York  Farmers^  Club,  November  18,  1845. 
silk; 

Mr.  Van  Epps, — The  subject  of  bounties  on  silk  ought  now  to  be  taken 
up.  Our  State  bounty  for  five  years  will  expire  next  June.  That  bounty  is 
15  cts.  a  pound  for  cocoons,  and  50  cis.  a  pound  for  reeled  silk,  the  produce 
of  this  State.  A  bushel  of  cocoons  weighs  10  to  12  pounds.  This  bounty 
induced  many  persons  to  raise  silk.  If  the  bounty  ceases  they  will  probably 
quit  the  raising  of  it.  Some  gentlemen,  I  know,  await  the  action  of  the 
State  before  they  engage  their  capital  in  the  business.  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  are,  I  believe,  the  only  States  of  this  Union  that  give  such  boun- 
ties. Other  States  have  repealed  their  bounty  acts.  The  business  cannot 
yet  continue  without  bounty.  We  can  raise  silk,  but  the  first  attempts  must  be 
fostered  and  patronised,  or  it  must  fail ;  and,  besides,  frost  has  recently  al- 
most totally  killed  our  multicaulis  trees,  and  v/e  have  to  wait  the  growth  of 
hardier  kinds,  adapted  more  to  such  severe  frost  as  sometimes  occurs.  Confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  silk  staple  in  America  is  unabated.  I 
move  for  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  memeriai  on  the  subject  to  the 
legislature. 

Dr.  Underhill — Was  the  Kroussa  mulberry  killed  ? 

Mr.  Wa/ceman. — No,  sir.  Broussa  survives  all  frosts  :  we  must  have  that 
question  brought  before  this  club  for  particular  investigation. 

Mr.  Fleet. — This  is  the  most  important  question  that  has  been  before 
this  club  for  some  time.  The  bounties  on  silk  are  of  too  short  a  duration. 
The  public  has  not  that  confidence  in  their  continuance  which  is  abso- 
52 
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lutely  necessary  to  induce  any  prudent  man  to  establish  his  mulberry  trees^ 
and  his  accommodations  for  the  worm,  (fee.  I  am  sanguine  that  bounties 
continued  ten  or  fifteen  years  would  secure  the  silk  culture.  I  second  the 
motion  for  a  committee.     Motion  carried  unanimously. 

Mr,  Kemhle. — How  long  shall  we  ask  for  bounty?  Ohio  has  none; 
Connecticut  has  none  •,  and  they  produce  the  most  silk.  The  bounty  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  legislature  will  not  give  you  tea 
years  !  The  bounty  might  become  very  great.  Let  the  committee  report 
their  memorial  at  the  next  club. 

Mr.  Meigs.— li  the  State  should  pay  ^5,000,000  for  bounty  on  silk  at 
50  cts.  a  pound,  and  the  silk  raised  should  be  worth  what  it  now  is,  and 
doubtless  always  will  be,  $5  a  pound,  then  the  benefit  to  the  State  would  of 
course  be  about  forty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Fleet. — The  memorial  drawn  by  the  committee  should  be  reported 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  club. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Kemble. 

3r.  UfiderhilL— It  is  admitted  that  50  cts.  a  pound  for  the  silk  pays  the 
cost  of  raising. 

Mr.  Van  Epps. — Two  dollars  will  pay  for  the  trouble  of  raising  a  poundj 
after  the  establishment  is  ready  for  it. 

Mr.  Fleet. — To  avoid  injurious  prejudices,  I  should  prefer  a  sliding  scale 
of  bounties. 

Mr.  Meigs. — The  infancy  of  a  great  staple  may  be  justly  compared  with 
that  of  an  animal.  You  must  nurture  and  sustain  the  infant,  or  you  will 
never  have  the  strong  and  powerful  adult.  That  is  the  true  nature  of 
bounties. 

Mr.  Kemhle. — I  am  for  prudence  in  our  measures  :  a  bounty  is  a  help 
only  ;  government  ought  not  to  do  the  whole.     How  does  Ohio  manage  it? 

Dr.  Under hill.-^The  damage  done  by  recent  frosts  to  the  mulberry  trees 
will  not  be  repaired  soon  ;  a  bounty  for  five  j^ears  would  not  more  than  re- 
pair that  damage.  Millions  of  the  trees  are  destroyed,  especially  where 
they  stood  in  loose  soils.  I  think  that  the  bounty  should  be  continued  for 
five  years,  and  then  reduced  a  quarter  or  a  half  for  five  more. 

This  club  cannot  take  up  a  more  interesting  subject  than  that  of  the  kind 
of  mulberry  best  suited  to  our  climate.  Broussa  stands  our  frosts  perfectlyi 
Italian  white  is  also  said  to  stand  it  ;  but  muUicaulis  has  been  almost  anni- 
hilated. The  fatal  blow  was  struck  the  winter  before  last,  when  frost  en- 
tered the  ground  here  three  or  faur  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Van  Epps, — Two  dollars  pay  only  for  the  labor  of  raising  a  pound 
of  silk.  The  business  in  Ohio  ought  not  to  give  the  tone  to  the  public.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  silk  business  was  struggling  in  this  country.  Had  it 
been  duly  encouragedj  it  would  have  been  long  ago  a  great  source  of  na- 
tional wealth. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — The  silk  raised  by  us  has  probably,  when  all  costs 
are  considered,  really  cost  us  about  five  dollars  a  pound.  Much  time  and 
great  ingenuity  are  requisite  to  establish  the  silk  business  in  America.  Our 
first  attempts  at  making  cotton  cloths  were  full  of  difficuldes.  At  first  we 
got  25  cents  a  yard,  then  12.  {allsaidwe  mustfail^  then  6 ;  and  yet  at  6 
cents  a  yard,  after  numerous  expenses  in  money,  and  great  ingenuity  in 
machinery,  cotton  cloth  is  an  American  article  at  that  very  low  price.  We 
are  making  $40,000,000  of  cotton  fabrics  ;  we  can  do  so  with  silk.  But  the 
most  important  business  of  reeling  silk  must  be  yet  established.  Some  kinds 
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of  India  silk,  for  want  of  proper  reeling,  are  worth  $2  50.  French  of  no 
better  quality  in  the  cocoon,  yet  by  good  reeling,  brings  $5  a  pound.  In 
Ohio,  silk  is  reeled  worth  it  now,  on  a  sniall  scale. 

As  to  multicaulis,  the  records  of  this  Institute  v/ill  show  that  years  ago  it 
was  declared  here  that  multicaulis  would  fail,  and  it  has  failed.  We  be- 
lieve that  Broussa  will  stand— it  has  been  examined  by  us  ;  we  doubt  not 
its  physical  adaptation  to  our  northern  climate. 

The  motion  that  the  committee  do  report  the  memorial  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  club  was  u7ianimovsly  adopted. 

The  chairman  appointed  on  that  committee  Messrs.  Van  Bpps,  Skin- 
ner, and  Meigs. 


From  ihe  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
BILK  CULTURE. 

Ijast  stroll  of  the  season  among  the  mulberry  patches^  cocooneries^  a?id  . 
eggeries  of  NortharnjHon. 

Northampton,  Nove?nber  10, 1845. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  been  furnished  with  several  strolls  among  the 
mulberry  patches,  cocooneries,  and  eggeries  in  Northampton,  with  an  allu- 
sion to  experiments  in  contemplation  to  show  the  practicability,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, the  utility  of  late  feeding,  despite  the  use  of  old,  crude,  spotted,  or  frost- 
bitten foliage:  and,  if  successful,  the  worms  would  go  up,  by  or  before  the 
memorable  poioder  jylot  of  November  5th  :  at  which  time,  instead  oi going 
up,  they  stayed  doiv?2,  and  the  finale  was  a  total  destruction  of  the  v/hole 
family,  without  the  intervention  of  gunpowder  or  nitrous  explosion. 

Having  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that  late  raised  cocoons  were  of  little  or 
no  value,  the  experiment  was  made,  to  show,  practically,  that  there  can  be 
no  use  or  profit  in  late  feeding,  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  our  early  crop 
is  worth  more  than  ail  ihe  after  crops  when  the  foliage  becomes  crude  and 
indigestible. 

A  French  writer  has  produced  evidence  that  100  lbs.  of  seedling  foliage 
will  make  as  much  silk  as  nearly  double  that  quantity  of  old  foliage. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  early  ought  eggs  to  be  brought  outi 

Answer. — Soon  as  the  mulberry  begins  to  develope  its  foliage. 

Another  question  :  suppose  the  early  foliage  should  be  cut  off  by  frost? 

Answer. — Then  shift  the  worms  to  mulbeiry  paper,  or  use  foliage  which 
had  been  dried  for  the  purpose  ;  pulverize,  moisten,  and  sprinkle  with  a  littlo 
wiieat  flour  or  rice  flour,  (which  is  preferable.)  and  the  worms  may  be  sus- 
tained until  new  foilage  appears.     This  has  been  successfully  tried. 

An  order  for  Canton  trees  or  cuttings,  and  peanut  eggs,  has  been  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since  from  Lima,  Peru,  S.  A.,  and  means  to  preserve  the 
worms,  should  they  hatch  on  the  passage,  for  which  purpose  mulberry  pa- 
per and  dry  mulberry  foliage  will  be  forwarded.  Eggs  have  been  forwarded 
t)  the  Sandwich  islands  which  did  not  hatch  until  they  had  arrived  at  the 
place  of  destination,  five  months'  passage  or  more,  where  was  plenty  of 
foliage.  Our  motive  for  ordering  northern  eggs  for  Lima  is,  that  they  are 
considered  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  warm  climate,  in  preference  to  the  pro- 
duct of  that  climate' 

President  Stiles,  in  his  Silk  Journal,  advocated  and  recommended  fre-' 
1^      quent  change  of  stock. 
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The  eggs  which  were  sent  to  the  Sandwich  islands  were  of  the  peanut 
variety,  3,000  of  which,  or  even  less,  if  well  fed,  would  give  one  pound  of 
silk;  but,  when  crossed  with  the  native  breed,  required  between  5,000  and 
6,000  to  make  a  pound  of  siik,  and  soon  the  mixture  were  like  the  native, 
and  the  same  lot  of  the  native  eggs  became  very  irregular  in  the  time  of 
hatching— some  in  ten  days  after  being  laid,  others  up  to  thirty,  sixty,  ninety, 
and  others  even  to  six  months.  This  irregularity  has  been  very  discourag- 
ing. Such,  also,  has  been  the  experience  in  the  West  India  islands,  as  by 
recent  intelligence.  The  only  apparent  remedy  is  the  frequent  or  annual 
supply  of  northern  American  eggs. 

Eggs  sent  from  here  to  the  south  have  done  well ;  but  when  received  from 
the  south,  the  reverse,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  extended,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  slroll ! 

A.  C.  Yan  Epps,  Esq. 

Kemarks. — It  was  stated  in  this  paper,  a  few  months  since,  that  northern 
eggs  sent  to  the  south  generally  did  better  than  those  saved  there,  or 
southern  eggs  sent  here.  This  statement  has  been  doubted  and  contra- 
dicted, but  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry,  and  have  yet  to  learn  an  instance 
where  eggs  sent  south  have  failed,  where  the  failure  could  not  be  traced 
directly  to  some  other  cause  than  any  injury  in  the  eggs  consequent  upon 
a  change  of  climate.  We  have  sent  several  pounds,  during  the  last  year,, 
to  the  extreme  south,  and  they  have  done  well.  They  may  be  safely  seni 
any  part  of  the  season,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  grower. 

A.  C.  VAN  EPPS. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic.. 
m  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


Mr.  3IeigSj  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  for  renewal  of  the  bounty  on  the  culture  of  silkj 
read  the  following  report : 

To  the  honorable  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  American  Institute  respectfully  comes  before  you  in  favor  of  the 
public,  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  bounty  on  the  production  of  silk  in  this 
State.  The  great  natural  staple  of  our  land  yet  requires  the  paternal  care 
of  the  State.  The  existing  bounty,  which  expires  in  June  next,  has  been 
the  means  of  causing  some  attention  to  that  important  product,  but  compe- 
tition of  foreign  nations,  long  habituated  to  that  very  delicate  and  very  val- 
uable product,  renders,  in  our  opinion,  a  still  further  help  necessary  on  the 
part  of  government,  to  carry  it  from  its  present  infant  condition  to  maturity. 

The  legislature  is  perfectly  aware  that  silk  has  long  been,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly forever  be,  almost  an  article  of  necessity.  Every  citizen  uses  it,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so;  for  it  is  admitted  everywhere  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  materials  for  the  dress  of  our  race  that  can  be  found. 
As  a  thread  only,  it  has  no  equal ;  and  for  beauty  as  a  garment,  no  superior. 
And  it  is  also  now  ascertained  as  a  fact,  that  the  United  States  has  a  climate 
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better  adapted  than  any  other  on  the  globe  for  the  production  of  it.  It  has 
cost  our  country  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  it  from  the  old 
world  ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  high  time  for  us  to  make  it.  not  only  for  our 
own  immense  consumption,  but  to  try  to  make  it  for  exportation,  and  thus 
cause  other  nations  to  repay  us  the  tribute  for  silk  which  we,  for  generations 
past,  have  paid  to  them. 

Difficulties  besides  competition  have  attended  this  new  staple  of  our 
country.  The  experiments  tried  in  this  new  business  have  som.e  of  them 
failed.  Certainly,  mulberry  trees  which  came  as  highly  recommended  as  the 
multicaulis  have  proved  unable  to  bear  our  winters.  The  mnlticaulis  has 
failed,  to  the  very  great  damage  of  thousands  of  our  patriotic  citizens,  who 
had  ventured  their  fortunes  in  its  trial.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that 
other  kinds  of  mulberry  trees  are  capable  of  standing  unhurt  our  hardest 
winters.  The  Broussa  is  one  of  them.  We  would  therefore  persevere,  by 
all  means  ;  and  we  believe  that  upon  further  examination  our  State  govern- 
ment will  see  the  propriety  of  continuing  its  bounty  for  some  years  to  come. 

Upon  much  consideration,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
present  bounty  should  be  continued  for  three  years,  and  then  be  decreased 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  until  exhausted,  the  production  of  silk  in  our 
State  will  be  so  firmly  established  as  no  longer  to  require  the  parental  care 
of  government. 

If  the  amounts  paid  for  such  bounties  should,  as  we  hope  they  may,  be- 
come large,  it  will  be  a  source  of  high  satisfaction  to  know  that  our  citizens 
are  enriching  themselves  and  the  State  by  the  amount  of  silk  produced. 

And  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  and 
panthers  cannot  wisely  be  considered  more  advantageous  to  the  State  than 
the  production  of  a  new  staple  of  commerce,  and  lasting  value,  like  that  of 
silk. 

Your  honorable  body  will,  in  its  wisdom  and  patriotism,  supply  those 
reasons  which  we  may  have  omitted.  Your  memorialists  therefore  submit 
with  perfect  confidence  and  respect,  for  decision,  this  petition,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered  for  signatures  and  presentation  to  the 
legislature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  best  mulberry  tree  for  our  climate,  although  the 
multicaulis  has  failed  in  some  situations,  yet  the  Broussa.  the  Italian  white 
mulberry,  and  the  Alpine,  stand  our  climate  well. 

Mr.  Van  Epps. — I  have  used  the  multicaulis,  the  real  Chinese  mulberry ; 
all  that  we  have  of  this  tree  are  descended  from  two  plants  brought  from 
the  Philippine  islands.  There  is  no  failure  from  cold  on  the  high  lands  of 
our  country,  but,  for  the  last  two  years,  those  planted  in  our  low  lands  have 
sufiered  greatly  from  severe  frost.  The  stem  of  the  multicaulis  is  apt  to  be 
destroyed  by  hard  frost,  but  the  roots  are  usually  not  hurt,  and  the  young 
shoots  the  following  year  bear  well.  The  best  method  is  to  cut  off  the 
stems  with  their  leaves  and  give  to  the  worms.  They  maybe  cut  twice  or 
thrice,  and  the  leaves  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  are  not  so  good  for  the 
worms.  I  cut  off  the  upper  six  or  eight  inches  ;  those  leaves  are  watery  ; 
they  will  do  to  feed  the  young  worms.  Multicaulis  is  now  almost  the  only 
mulberry  used  in  the  south,  where  it  succeeds  on  low  land  and  high  land. 
Multicaulis  has  rapid  growth,  and  gives  per  acre  four  or  five  times  more 
food  for  worms  than  any  other  mulberry  that  I  know  of  except  the  Broussa. 
I  would,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  cut  my  stems  down  to  the  ground  and  tura 
a  furrow  over  the  roots.     The  white  grafted  mulberry  is  fine.    It  is  sue- 
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cessfully  done,  and  the  result  may  be  examined  at  No.  337  Broadway,  in 
this  city.  x\  gentleman  from  Albany  proposes  to  plant  thirty  acres  of  the 
Italian  white  mulberry.  The  silk- worm  is  not  fond  of  our  American  red 
mulberry  leaf. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — That  has  been  tested  by  the  Institute. 

Chairman, — The  morus  oregana  (the  Oregon  mulberry)  is  good — has^ 
large  leaves ;  a  specimen  of  it  is  possessed  (I  think)  now  by  Alexander 
Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh.     We  ought  to  carefully  examine  that  mulberry. 

Mr.  Van  Epps. — Mr.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  the  best  treatise 
on  American  silk.     I  refer  members  to  it  for  information. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — On  the  19th  June,  1828,  on  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Felix  PascaliSjthe  American  Institute  commenced  the  undertaking  to  supply 
our  country  with  mulberry  trees.  A  large  amount  of  the  best  seed  was  im- 
ported from  France  by  the  American  Institute.  Dr.  Pascalis  constantly 
recommended  the  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  leaves  before  we 
undertook  to  employ  the  silk-worrn.  In  that  same  year  the  first  multicaulis 
was  imported  by  Dr.  Pascalis,  as  chairman  of  the  silk  committee  of  the 
Institute,  and  shown  at  the  fair.  When  introduced  to  public  notice,  it  was, 
not  supposed  by  many,  as  well  as  by  myself,  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  our  cold  weather ;  and  so  has  it  proved  generally.  Vv'e  must  have  a. 
tree  better  fitted  for  our  climate.  It  will  not  answer  to  have  our  silk- 
growers  liable  to  the  severe  disappointments  from  killing  frosts.  They 
will  be  discouraged.  Multicaulis  may  do  for  our  southern  States  ;  but  here; 
•we  must  have  the  Broussa.  We  obtained  this  kind  from  Mr.  David  Ruggles, 
of  Newburgh,  in  1837,  who  obtained  it  from  Charles  Rhind,  esq.,  one  of  the 
commissioners  by  whom  the  late  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sublime  Porte.  Broussa  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  New  York ; 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow.  He  believed  that  it  was  more  hardy  than  either  the 
3Gnorus  multicaulis  or  the  Italian  mulberry.  Mr.  Rhind'  shipped  to  Mr. 
Ruggles  several  hundred  of  the  young  Broussa  trees,  all  which  perished  on. 
the  voyage.  In  1832  Mr.  Rhind  obtained  seeds  of  that  year's  growth,  and 
gave  them  to  Mr.  Ruggles,  who  planted  them,  and  in  1S37  he  had  20,000 
trees.  It  has  proved  able  to  bear  our  winters.  Its  leaf  is  as  large  as  that  of 
multicaulis,  but  thicker — more  pulpy.  It  has  stood  side  by  side  with  multi^ 
caulis  unhurt,  while  that  was  killed  by  frost. 

Mr.  Hyde. — I  tried  the  white  Italian  mulberry  in  Missouri,  in  1836. 
I  planted  them  in  a  garden  of  rich  soil  ;  the  weeds  overran  most  of  them. 
Such  as  escaped  I  transplanted,  and  nov/  they  are  as  large  as  common  apple 
trees ;  and  I  planted  slips  from  them,  which  have  grown  successfully.  Cattle 
are  very  fond  of  the  leaves,  and  some  of  my  mulberry  trees  were  cut  down 
by  them,  but  their  new  shoots  are  vigorous.  I  believe  there  is  no  multi- 
caulis now  living  in  Missouri  more  than  ten  feet  high.  The  cold  of  our 
-winters  invariably  kills  the  stalk  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  As  to  the 
"white  mulberry,  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  little  ends  of  its  branches  hurt 
by  frost.  But  1  still  think  that  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts  is  too 
cold  for  the  white  mulberry.  The  red  mulberry  grows  all  over  the  west ; 
the  white  grows  well  on  land  of  inferior  fertility.  I  tried  the  multicaulis 
and  the  white  mulberry  side  by  side. 

Chairman. — The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Epps  is  good,  to  cut  down 
the  stems  annually  and  loose  up  the  roots  with  the  furrow  of  the  plough. 
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Mr.  Hyde. — We  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  annual  shoots  for  our  supply 
of  leaves. 

Chairman. — The  multicaulis  tree  never  does  attain  a  large  size. 

Mr.  Hyde. — When  the  white  mulberry  tree  is  cut  off  to  the  root,  it 
branches  out  well  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — We  must  place  our  reliance  only  upon  such  mulberry 
trees  as  are  capable  of  standing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  unhurt. 
We  must  have  a  permanent  tree.  All  the  other  arrangements  mentioned 
are  somewhat  troublesome,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  neglect.  The  Broussa 
is  undoubtedly  our  best  tree.  Mr.  Rnggles  thought  that  the  greater  solidity 
of  the  leaf  rendered  it  fnliy  equal  to  multicaulis  ~,  that  the  silk- worms  would 
leave  the  latter  to  feed  upon  the  former.  I  had  in  my  garden  a  Broussa 
which  grew  rapidly;  it  was  readily  propagated  by  shps.  I  move  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  after  and  collect  the  Broussa.     Carried. 

The  chairman  appointed  on  that  committee  Messrs.  Dr.  Underbill,  Wake- 
maUj  Meigs,  and  Van  Epps. 

Chairman. — Let  the  committee  inquire  of  Mr.  Walsh  for  the  morus  ore- 
gana — it  is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Van  Epps. — We  are  almost  destitute  of  mulberry,  and  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  silk  business  that  we  should  have  a  permanent 
supply. 


AN  ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ef  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  general  assembly  convened.  That  the  treasurer  of 
the  State  shall  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, fifteen  cents  for  each  and  every  pound  of  silk  cocoons  hereafter 
produced  within  this  State,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  and  every 
pound  of  raw  silk  reeled  in  this  State  from  cocoons  raised  within  the  State, 
as  a  premium  for  raising  such  cocoons,  or  reeling  such  silk. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  (^'c,  That  before  any  person  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  such  premiums,  he  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parish  judge  of  the  parish  in  which  said  persons  reside,  or  of  the  district 
judge  if  no  parish  judge  should  be  in  office,  that  the  cocoons  were  raised, 
or  the  silk  was  reeled,  by  him,  or  by  other  persons  under  his  authority, 
within  his  said  parish. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  <^c.,  That  the  parish  judge,  or  district 
judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  examine  such  persons  on  oath  or  otherwise  ; 
and  he  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that  such  persons  did  raise  the  cocoons,  and 
did  reel  within  said  parish  such  raw  silk,  from  cocoons  reared  within  this 
State.  The  said  parish  judge  shall  thereupon  give  such  persons  a  certificate 
of  the  facts  so  proved  to  him,  that  neither  the  said  cocoons  nor  reeled  silk, 
nor  any  part  thereof,  has  ever  been  presented  or  offered  before  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  premium  thereon  as  allowed  by  this  present  act,  which 
certificate  the  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  receive  and  pay. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  ^-c,  That  a  parish  judge,  or  district  judge, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  for  every  certificate  given 
by  him  by  virtue  of  this  act,  twenty-five  cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
leceiving  the  certificate. 
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Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted^  (^c,  That  any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  by  attempting  to  procure  certificates  more  than  once,  or 
allowing  the  use  of  the  cocoons  or  raw  silk  to  any  person  else,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  another  certificate,  6ne  having  been  granted,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  swindling,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  as  in  other  cases  of 
swindling,  under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  State,  shall  undergo  confinement 
for  swindling  ;  and  the  person  applying  for  a  certificate,  knowing  one  had 
already  been  granted  to  another  person  for  the  same  cocoons,  or  rav/  silk, 
shall  be  likewise  deemed  guilty  of  swindling,  and  punished,  on  conviction, 
as  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  prescribe  for  perjury. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ^'c.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force 
five  years. 

A.  BOUDOUSaUIE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
FELIX  GARCIA, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  March  10th,  1845. 

A.  MOUTON, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


From  the  New  York  Parmer  and  Mechanic. 
SILK  CULTURE. 

A  number  of  valuable  communications  have  been  received  since  the  last 
number  was  issued,  (several  of  which  are  of  great  interest,)  from  gentlemen 
at  the  extrtme  south.  They  show  an  increasing  attention  to  the  culture  of 
silk.  The  only  obstacle  named  in  any  of  them  is  the  ^«  want  of  a  market," 
and  applications  have  been  made  by  growers  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  to 
send  their  cocoons  to  owx  filature.  The  following,  from  Thomas  Douglas, 
esq.,  of  Macavriz,  East  Florida,  to  the  Hon.  dT  Levy,  will  be  read  with 
much  interest.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  our  friends  that 
branch  filatures  will  probably  be  established  during  the  ensuing  season  in 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Communications  from  Dr.  D.  Stebbins,  of  Mass., 
and  Judge  Ernest,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Massey,  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  will 
appear  in  due  time. 

In  speaking  of  the  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Convention,  and  Silk 
Growers'  Convention,  in  previous  articles,  we  referred  to  those  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute,  October  last. 

A.  C.  VAN  EPPS. 

Macavriz,  East  Florida. 
Dear  Sir  :  Although  my  experiments  in  the  silk  culture  may  be  of 
little  value,  yet,  added  to  the  general  stock  which  is  now  being  gathered  up 
by  those  who  feel  a  solicitude  for  the  success  of  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
they  may  be  of  some  service,  especially  to  our  Territor3/,  in  all  that  concerns 
which  you  take  so  deep  an  interest.  I  therefore  proceed  with  pleasure  to 
comply  with  a  request  you  made  of  me  before  you  left  for  Washington,  to 
give  you  some  information  on  the  subject.  The  feeding  of  silk- worms 
began  to  attract  attention  in  this  region  in  1838.  Few,  however,  engaged 
in  it.  Mrs.  D.  that  year  fed  a  small  number  by  way  of  amusement,  which 
succeeded  so  well  that  we  were  induced  to  continue  it.    In  1839  we  fed 
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about  ten  thousand  worms,  and  although  (from  necessity)  we  kept  them  in 
a  small,  close,  and  badly  ventilated  room,  they  were  throughout  perfectly 
healthy,  wound  off  well,  and  made  very  fine  cocoons,  weighing  about 
275  to  the  pound.  Encouraged  b^  this,  and  believing  that  the  culture 
might  be  carried  on  successfully  here,  become  a  valuable  branch  of  our  ag- 
riculture, and  bring  into  requisition  a  large  portion  of  our  fine  limbered 
lands,  I  determined  to  proceed  with  it ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1840  com.- 
menced  the  erection  of  a  building  suited  to  the  purpose,  which  1  have  since 
finished.  That  spring  1  had  a  large  crop  (or  family,  as  the  French  writers 
would  perhaps  more  correctly  call  it)  hatch  out,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of 
room  for  them,  made  only  about  40  bushels  of  cocoons.  This  crop  wound 
off  in  April.  In  the  succeeding  month  of  May  I  brought  out  another  small 
crop,  from  some  choice  eggs  sent  me  from  the  north,  which  turned  out  well. 
In  June  and  July,  I  brought  out  another  crop  of  about  five  thousand 
worms ;  these  were  the  second  crop  of  the  small  white  two-crop  worm,  a 
very  hardy  and  valuable  variety  ;  and  although  we  fed  them  in  the  attic 
story  of  my  new  cocoonery,  amidst  the  noise  and  dust  occasioned  by  the 
carpenters  and  masons  who  were  engaged  in  finishing  it  at  the  time,  they 
were  exceedingly  healthy,  and  wound  off  in  the  month  of  August  very 
handsomely.  In  1841  we  fed  two  crops  of  about  150,000  each;  the  first 
in  March  and  April,  and  the  latter,  which  consisted  of  the  two-crop  worm, 
in  May  and  June,  and  made  about  one  hundred  bushels  of  cocoons.  There 
being  no  ice-house  in  this  neighborhood,  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  advantage  of  giving  our  eggs  what  is  termed  a  "  temporary  winter,'''* 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  hatch  again  that  season,  and  were  therefore  compelled 
to  forego  further  feeding  until  the  ensuing  spring ;  but  during  the  month  of 
March  we  brought  out  a  crop  of  about  300,000,  which  worked  off  very 
handsomely  in  April  and  May,  from  which  we  made  about  seventy  bushels 
of  cocoons.  Being  too  much  engaged  with  professional  pursuits  to  go 
north  to  procure  reelers,  or  the  necessary  apparatus  for  reeling,  and  having 
no  knowledge  of  that  matter  ourselves,  except  what  we  have  derived  from 
our  experiments,  and  little  time  to  devote  to  it,  we  have  most  of  our  co- 
coons, say  about  200  bushels,  yet  on  hand.  We  have,  however,  with  such 
apparatus  as  we  could  procure  here,  which'  is  by  no  means  the  best,  reeled 
off  enough  to  ascertain  that  our  cocoons,  which  I  think  would  not  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  any  made  elsewhere,  will  make  very  fine,  strong, 
and  excellent  silk.  To  satisfy  you  more  fully  upon  this  point,  I  herewith 
enclose  you  a  small  sample  reeled  in  my  family,  and  saved  a  large  quantity 
of  eggs  ;  but  notwithstanding  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  were  of  the  small 
white  two-crop  worm  above  mentioned,  they  did  not  hatch  out  a  second 
time — a  circumstance  for  w  hich  I  am  unable  to  essign  any  reason,  unless 
it  was  owing  to  a  long  continuance  of  hot  dry  weather,  which  some 
writers  on  the  subject  say  will  cause  that  result.  An  ice-house  having 
been  established  in  St.  Augustine,  I  about  the  middle  of  July  placed  a 
small  quantity  of  my  ^gg^^  assorted,  in  it,  in  order  to  test  the  fact  whether 
giving  them  3,'^  temporary  lahiter'^  would  cause  them  to  hatch,  and,  being 
very  much  pressed  with  business,  paid  no  further  attention  to  them  until 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  1  took  them  out  and  spread  them  on 
^a  shelf  in  my  cocoonery,  and  in  a  few  days  they  commenced  hatching,  and 
we  fed  them  through  the  months  of  October  and  November  ;  they  als© 
were  healthy,  and  wound  off  well. 
I  used  no  arii^cial  heat,  and  am  satisfied^  from  my  own  experience,  that 
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we  can  always  feed  here  eight  months  in  the  year  without  it,  and  in  favora- 
ble seasons  nine  months,  during  which  time  we  can  make  four  crops,  pro- 
vided we  can  manage  our. eggs  so  as  to  cause  them  to  hatch  out  when  we 
"wish  them  to  do  so ;  and  I  see  no  reaso*  why  we  may  not.  I  am  aware 
that  different  opinions  are  entertained  on  this  subject;  it  is  contended  by 
some  that  retarding  the  hatching  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned  must, 
necessarily  injure  the  constitution  of  the  worm.  I  do  not  think  so.  Prov- 
idence seems  in  every  other  respect  to  have  adapted  it  to  the  use  of  man  ;  its 
want  of  locomotion  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  adaptation.  If  it  crawled 
about  like  other  worms,  we  could  do  nothing  with  it;  and  1  believe  that 
it  is  also  adapted  to  that  use  in  the  particular  that  I  have  mentioned  ;  an 
opinion  to  which  I  am  led  by  observations  and  experience.  This  opinion 
1  know  is  at  variance  with  that  of  some  writers,  and  amongst  others  Mr. 
G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  whose  opinions  upon  all  questions  connected 
with  the  silk  culture  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  He  says,  "that  the 
silk  worm,  v/hen  left  to  itself,  exposed  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  hatches 
out  in  the  spring,  exactly  at  the  time  the  mulberry  leaves  open  ;  that  it 
is,  therefore,  '  an  annual  insect,^  and  requires  exactly  twelve  months  to  pass 
through  the  various  stages  of  it  existence  ;'^  that  if,  for  example,  a  silk- 
worm is  hatched  on  the  first  of  May,  1840,  the  eggs  that  it  would  produce 
would  naturally  hatch  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1841.  In  this  I  think  he  is 
mistaken  ;  and,  with  all  due  deference,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  inaccuracy 
between  his  premises,  which  are  correct,  and  his  conclusion,  unless  the 
mulberry  leaves  come  out  always  exactly  at  the  same  period  of  the  year, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  this  latitude.  I  never  laid  by  any  eggs, 
from  silk-worms  that  hatched  earlier  than  about  the  10,ih  of  February^, 
"until  last  year ;  yet  I  have  almost  every  winter  had  worms  hatch  out 
whenever  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  as  high  as  70^,  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  and  January,  v/hich  is  often  the  case  here.  Again,  in 
consequence  of  cool  weather  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  when  the 
worms  were  hatched,  from  which  they  were  produced,  the  hatching  has 
been  retarded ;  indeed,  that  is  the  case  now.  Many  of  the  worms  that 
produced  the  eggs  I  now  have  on  hand  were  hatched  before  the  10th  of 
February  of  lasFyear  ;  yet  they  have  not  hatched — owing,  doubtless,  to  a. 
"backward  spring,  and  by  keeping  my  eggs  in  a  cool  place.  I  have  also  re- 
tarded their  hatching  beyond  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  worms 
that  produced  them  were  hatched,  without  any  prejudicial  effect,  so  far  as 
1  could  discover,  upon  the  worm.  But  the  Persians,  it  is  said,  possess* 
a  variety  which  produces  eight  successive  crops  in  the  year ;  and  if  I  am 
not  wrong  in  relation  to  the  theory  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  a  desidera- 
tum to  introduce  this  species  in  Florida,  where  it  will  find  a  congenial  cli- 
mate. I  observe  that  at  a  silk  convention  held  in  the  fall  of  1843,  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  whose  experience  in 
the  silk  culture  is  well  known,  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  that  but  one  crop 
could  be  made  in  the  year  in  New  England ;  and  the  principal  reason  as- 
signed by  him  why  more  could  not  be  raised,  was,  that  the  mulberry  tree 
would  not  afford  suitable  food  a  longer  period  than  was  necessary  lor  one 
crop.  I  use  the  leaf  of  the  morus  mujticaulis,  and  that  affords  good  forage 
for  silk- worms  here  at  least  eight  months^  and  sometimes  nine,  and  even 
ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  advantage  that  1  anticipated  for  Florida  from  the  silk  culture,  in 
relation  to  our  pine  barren  lands,  (as  they  are  called,)  will  doubtless  be  re- 
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aiized ;  for  although  the  trees  raised  upon  those  lands  do  not  produce  so 
large  leaves  as  those  raised  on  the  rich  hammock  lands,  yet  they  afford  a 
better  food,  and  the  silk  made  by  the  worms  fed  upon  them  is  stronger  and 
of  a  finer  texture.  By  the  by,  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  experi- 
ment of  cultivating  sugar  upon  the  pine  lands  in  the  interior  also  succeeds 
■well.  The  cane  raised  upon  them,  although  not  so  large  as  those  grown 
upon  the  swamp  lands,  contains  much  more  saccharine  matter  to  the  ^gallon* 
There  is  a  great  saving  of  labor,  therefore,  in  handling  and  transporting  it 
to  the  mill,  and  in  grinding  it.  The  same  result  as  to  silk  culture  upon 
the  pine  lands  has  attended  the  effort  in  Georgia.  A  writer  in  the  last 
*' Georgian,"  speaking  of  the  experiments  made  there,  says  :  ''that  pine 
lands  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  best  qualities  of  silk."  I  now 
consider  it  as  determined,  and  the  fact  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  and  especially  to  Savannah.  If  the  pine  country  in  our 
rear,  which  has  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  waste  lands,  can  be  made 
productive,  and  subsist  a  dense  population,  what  would  now  seem  the  most 
visionary  calculations  of  such  a  change  to  Savannah  and  the  country  at 
large  would  fall  short  of  the  realiti/.  But  I  venture  to  predict  such  a 
change,  and  that  whoever  may  live  to  see  thirty  years  hence  will  see 
'•'  lowei'  country  Georgia  silk  "  quoted  in  the  prices  current  of  Liverpool 
and  Havre.  I  certainly  agree  with  this  writer  ;  and  what  will  be  true  of 
Georgia  will  also  be  true  of  Florida ;  and  those  who  live  at  that  day  will 
also  see  "  Florida  silk^'  quoted  in  the  same  prices  current ;  but  while  East 
Florida  may  compete  with  Georgia  and  States  further  north  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  silk,  and  that,  too,  with  superior  advantaa:es,  she  v/ill  produce  several 
staples  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they  cannot  compete  with  her,  amongst 
the  more  important  of  which  will  be  that  of  sugar.-  And  now  that  the  din 
of  war  has  ceased,  and  the  overflowing  scourge  that  has  so  long  devastated 
this  fair  portion  of  Florida  has  passed  by,  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  the 
country  settled  by  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  people. 
There  is  no  portion  of  our  country  (or  perhaps  any  other)  that  offers  greater 
inducements  to  the  emigration  of  that  class  of  people  than  East  Florida. 

I  have  visited  almost  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  spent 
many  years  in  the  noble  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  (which  might  with  pro- 
priety be  called  the  "  garden  of  the  world,")  while  the  country  there  was 
new,  and  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  have  seen  no  country  v.^here 
industry^  enterprise,  and  economy  usually  met  with  a  better  reward  than 
in  East  Florida.  A  catalogue  of  the  crops  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate,, 
and  of  the  spontaneous  vegetable  productions,  would  embrace  almost  every- 
thing found  at  the  north,  with  the  addition  of  many  others  of  exceeding 
value,  not  found  in  colder  latitudes.  Amongst  the  last  are  the  orange,  and 
almost  every  other  tropical  fruit ;  and  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate, it 
is  too  well  established  to  require  any  comment.  Some  portions  of  the  army, 
to  be  sure,  suffered  much  from  disease  during  the  late  Indian  hostilities; 
but  I  am  told  that  an  examination  of  its  statistics  will  show  that  it  suffered 
less  from  that  cause  in  Florida,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  than  it  did  in 
the  northern  and  northwestern  frontier  during  the  last  war  with  England. 

The  temperature  is  a  pleasant  medium,  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  By  a  register  of  the  weather,  kept  for  two  years  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  the 
mercury  never  stood  but  once  as  high  as  90°,  nor  sunk  but  once  as  low  as  50°. 
Further  north  the  extremes  are  somewhat  greater ;  but  at  St.  Augustine  the 
mercury  seldom  rises  above  90°,  or  falls  below  30°.   But,  to  use  the  language 
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of  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  that  valuable  work,  ^'  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute,"  there  are  other  considerations  of  high  import  to  the  en- 
terprising agriculturist,  in  favor  of  locating  in  East  Florida.  It  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved  by  the  late  indefatigable  and  much  to  be  lamented 
Doctor  Perrine,  that  almost  any  article  grown  between  the  tropics  will 
flourish  as  well,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  in  their  native  soil.  And 
the  entire  catalogue  of  spices  and  other  articles,  for  which  we  now  make 
long  and  perilous  voyages  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  often  to  un- 
healthy climates/and  always  incurring  vast  expense,  can  be  grown  in  our 
own  Territory,  and  furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  in  better  order  than  those 
obtained  of  the  half- civilized  Asiatic  islanders.  In  addition  to  all  whichj 
catde,  horses,  and  hogs  may  be  raised  in  any  numbers  upon  our  fine  graz- 
ing  lands,  with  little  or  no  attention  from  man.  Our  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  with  fish  of  the  greatest  variety  and  best  qudity ;  our  wood-lands 
with  the  most  valuable  lumber.  And  it  requires  not,  as  in  colder  regions^ 
the  labor  of  one  half  of  the  year  to  provide  for  the  other.  When  all  these 
things  are  considered,  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  East  Florida  already 
produces  three  of  the  most  valuable  staples  in  the  world — Sea  island  cotton, 
rice,  and  sugar — it  will,  I  think,  be  readily  acknowledged  that  few  new 
countries,  if  any  other,  have  ever  oiFered  advantages  to  emigrants  superior 
to  those  now  offered  by  East  Florida.  But  I  crave  your  pardon  :  you  only 
asked  me  som.e  account  of  my  operations  in  the  silk  culture,  and  I  have 
spun  out  what  I  fear  will  be  a  tedious  article. 
I  cim.  sir,  yours,  &c., 


Hon.  D.  Levy. 


THOMAS  DOUGLAS. 


From  Lhe  Dollar  Farmer. 


SILK  CULTURE 


Since  the  explosion  of  the  morus  multicaulis  speculation,  the  silk  busi- 
ness in  Kentucky  has  not  advanced  with  very  rapid  strides.  Some  of  those 
persons  who  took  hold  of  the  business  as  a  business,  and  investigated  the 
subject  properly,  are  now,  by  their  careful,  slow,  and  patient  progress, 
demonstrating  that  the  pursuit  is  both  safe  and  profitable,  and  easily  con- 
nected with  other  farming  business. 

Mr.  John  Cain,  of  Meade  county,  called  on  us  the  other  day  and  made  a 
statement  of  his  experience  in  silk  culture,  the  results  of  which  are  gratify- 
ing. Restates,  that  on  the  20th  of  April  last  he  commenced  feeding  twenty 
thousand  worms  upon  the  foliage  of  the  white  or  Italian  mulberry,  and, 
three  weeks  after,  he  commenced  feeding  upon  the  multicaulis.  About  half 
the  worms  were  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts,  and  but  two  bushels  of  cocoons 
was  the  result,  miking  two  pounds  of  beaiiufal  reeled  silk.  On  the  20th 
of  May  he  commenced  feeding  a  second  crop  of  twenty-five  thousand  worms 
entirely  on  multicaulis,  and  lost  one  third  of  them  by  mice  and  birds.  Four 
bushels  of  cocoons  was  the  result,  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  which  pro- 
duced three  and  a  half  pounds  of  silk,  and  the  remainder  ten  ounces  of  eggs. 
The  third  crop  of  twelve  thousand  worms  he  commenced  feeding  on  the 
26th  of  June,  one-fourth  of  which  died  of  the  muscodine,  a  disease  which 
he  checked  effectually  by  sprinkling  cold  water  upon  them.     This  remedy 
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deserves  to  be  generally  known.  The  result  of  this  crop  was  two  and  a 
half  bushels  of  cocoons,  two  bushels  of  which  produced  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  reeled  silk — a  better  product,  it  will  be  seen,  than  the  first  crop. 
He  fed  the  foliage  of  only  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  trees,  planted  in  1840 
and  1841,  and  he  did  all  the  work  himself  alone.  He  gives  the  pecuniary 
result  as  follows  : 

7|  pounds  reeled  silk,  sold  at  $5       -  -  -  -  $38  75 

4  ounces  eggs,  at  $12  (market  price)  -  -  -     48  00 

Total  -  -  -  -  -  -     86  75 


Mr.  Cain  states,  that  besides  attending  to  the  silk-worms  he  attended  to 
his  other  farming  business  about  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  and  raised, 
among  other  things,  twenty  acres  of  oats,  which  produced  three  hundred 
bushels,  worth  at  least  fifteen  cents  per  bushel ;  making  forty-five  dollars. 
The  twenty  acres  of  oats  thus  produced  forty-one  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  less  than  the  half  acre  of  mulberries.  He  further  says  that  it  would 
take  him  four  days  or  more  with  his  team  to  haul  his  crop  of  oats  to  mar- 
ket, while  he  could  take  his  crop  of  silk,  of  greater  value,  under  his  arm^ 
without  difficulty,  and  walk  with  it.  The  twenty  acres  devoted  to  oats  con- 
stituted the  very  best  portion  of  his  farm,  and  the  half  acre  devoted  to  mul- 
berries is  the  very  poorest.  Mr.  C.  says  that  the  season  has  been  very  un- 
favorable for  the  silk  business,  and  that  generally  ^  better  result  may  be  re- 
lied  upon.  •  Mr.  Cain  used  a  log  building,  thatched,  but  he  thinks  that 
open  sheds  are  preferable,  and  he  is  now  erecting  one  seventy  feet  long  for 
next  season^s  operations.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  worms  as  confined 
air.  His  worms  have  always  done  as  well  on  the  Italian  mulberry  as  on 
the  multicaulis.  He  cuts  the  twigs,  but  does  not  pluck  the  leaves,  as  by  this 
means  the  tree  is  kept  down  to  its  convenient  stature  and  form,  sustains  no 
injury,  and  a  much  larger  amount  of  foliage  can  be  gathered  in  a  given 
time ;  thinks  it  better  to  gather  them  after  the  dew  begins  to  fall ;  and 
thinks  that  his  success  depends  very  materially  on  the  fact  that  he  has  used 
eggs  which  produced  the  Chinese  peanut  cocoons.  Though  he  has  saved 
no  more  eggs  than  he  wants  for  his  own  use  next  year,  (as  he  means  to  feed 
four  acres,)  he  is  willing  to  part  with  a  few  thousand  eggs,  a  thousand  in  a 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  introduction  of  an  improved  stock  in 
the  country.  They  can  now  be  forwarded  by  mail,  and  we  are  authorized 
to  say  that  orders  addressed  to  him,  post  paid,  at  Brandenburg,  Kentucky, 
enclosing  twenty  cents  for  a  thousand  eggs,  will  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  C.  says  he  has  lost  many  eggs  by  keeping  them  in  ice,  but  has  been 
entirely  successful  in  keeping  them  under  ground  in  a  saltpetre  cave  which 
he  has.  It  would  perhaps  do  as  well  to  have  them  in  a  glass  jar,  well  sealed 
with  wax,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  moisture,  and  placed  in  an  excava- 
tion some  six  or  eight  feet  deep  in  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  cellar,  where 
water  can  be  excluded,  or  even  suspended  in  a  deep  well. 

If  we  add  that  Mr.  C.  has  found  it  advantageous  to  change  his  worms 
occasionally,  when  feeding,  from  one  place  to  another,  we  have  probably 
given  all  that  is  at  all  peculiar  in  his  management,  and  all  the  principal 
points  which  can  be  of  value  to  those  who  have  read  the  popular  treatises 
upon  the  subject. 

Of  course  no  sensible  man  would  propose  to  make  the  silk  business  take 
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the  place  of  all  other  branches  of  husbandry.  But  it  no  doubt  deserves  a 
place  among  other  branches.  It  is  simple,  and  can  be  carried  on  success- 
fully by  women,  children,  and  the  aged  and  crippled.  But  little  land  is  re- 
quired, and  the  poorest  appears  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  this  culture  as  the 
best.  A  man  having  a  few  acres  of  poor  worn-out  land  in  our  mountain, 
counties,  with  a  large  family  of  children,  could  not  do  better  than  to  occu- 
py a  portion  of  his  soil  with  the  mulberry.  There  is  a  certain  market  for 
all  his  cocoons  and  reeled  silk  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  prices  are  far 
more  uniform  and  fixed  than  those  of  almost  any  other  article  of  produce. 
There  is  a  demand  at  the  silk  factory  in  this  city  for  more  than  can  be  pro- 
duced for  some  time  to  come  in  this  State.  Raw  silk  is  now  imported  from 
Europe  in  large  quantities,  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  Besides, 
the  imports  of  manufactured  silk  amount  to  several  millions.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  business  will  be  overdone.  No  teams  are  required,  and 
there  is  no  branch  of  farming  that  can  be  carried  on  with  so  little  capital. 
Cuttings  and  roots  of  both  the  Italian  mulberry  and  the  multicaulis  can  now 
be  procured  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  and  they  can  be  cultivated  and 
propagated  as  simply  and  certainly  as  the  currant  bush.  It  may -be  added 
that  the  perforated  cocoons,  not  wanted  by  the  manufacturer,  can  be  carded 
and  spun  in  the  family,  and  constitute  an  important  material  of  domestic 
clothing. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
IMPORTANT  FROM  GEORGIA-SILK  WELL-ROPES  Al^D  OX-CHAINS. 

We  regret  that  the  small  space  necessarily  devoted  to  this  department 
obliges  us  to  withhold  from  the  public  many  valuable  communications  from 
practical  silk  culturists.  We  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  give  the  substance 
of  all  letters  of  importance  designed  for  the  public  eye. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  our  friend  Judge  Ernest,  of  Macon, 
Georgia.  This  gentleman  has  long  been  identified"  with  the  interests  of 
this  enterprise  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  Union,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  for  the  perseverance  he  has  manifested  in  prosecuting  the 
business,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition  ;  and  v/e  can  but  hope  that  the  fact  is 
beginning  to  be  realized,  that  silk  may  be  produced  at  the  south  with  far 
less  expense,  and  greater  profits,  than  any  other  crop.  As  ia  Georgia,  so  in 
every  part  of  our  country,  people  wait  for  a  market,  and  nothing  ot  impor- 
tance will  be  accomplished  until  measures  are  matured  and  carried  into 
operation  for  purchasing  and  reeling  all  the  cocoons  that  can  be  produced. 
Since  we  have  been  agitating  this  question,  we  have  been  gratified  to  find 
our  efforts  seconded  by  the  proprietors  of  various  agricultural  and  other 
publications  ;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  press  the  njeasure  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public,  until  it  secures  the  support  its  i«iportance  demands.  Judge 
Ernest  says : 

"I  consider  your  plan  for  a  filature  and  market  the  most  important  step 
that  has  been  taken  in  our  country,  desicrned  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause.  There  was  more  silk  made  in  Georgia  five  or  six  years  ago  than 
there  is  now;  and  the  reason  is  this:  the  people  could  do  nothing  with 
their  silk  (cocoons)  after  they  had  made  it,  and  consequently  abando:;ied 
the  business.     I  have  been  offered  several  lots  of  cocoons  for  nothing,  which 
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I  have  refused,  because  1  had  more  of  my  own  than  I  could  dispose  of,  un- 
less I  have  better  means  for  manufacturing.  Raw  silk  accumulated  on  my 
hands  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  made  a  toeU-rope  of  silk,  40  feet  long,  and  an 
os^rope,  bag  strings,  (fee.  ;  and  all  because  there  was  no  market.  1  intend 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  people  here  in  regard  to  the 
matter — shall  make  all  the  silk  I  can,  turn  it  into  cash,  and  tell  them  about 
it.  I  have  accomplished  much  in  this  way  already.  If  I  find  that  there  are 
going  to  be  more  cocoons  than  I  can  work  up  into  sewing,  I  shall  prepare 
to  reel  only.  I  told  an  acquaintance  yesterday  that  1  should  purchase  co- 
coons, and  he  promised  to  make  all  he  could.  He  is  a  man  calculated  to 
carry  anything  he  undertakes  into  effect.  Several  others  also  speak  of  go- 
ing into  the  business.  If  I  can  raise  a  good  crop  again,  I  think  the  question, 
will  be  settled  in  this  neighborhood,  and  then  it  will  go  like  fire  in  a  prairie. 
1  have  always  been  successful,  even  when  I  knew  less  of  the  business,  and 
had  less  inducements  to  prosecute  it  than  I  now  have.  I  have  8  or  9  acres 
of  trees,  five  years  old,  and  room  in  abundance  :  so  that  my  future  pros- 
pects, compared  with  the  past,  are  extremely  flattering.  I  have  done  much 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  from  this  I  infer  what  may  be 
done  under  those  more  favorable.  When  I  commenced  the  silk  culture  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  business,  and  in  my  isolated  condition  I  had  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  that  persons  in  more  favorable  situations  would  hardly 
dream  of.  In  addition  to  all  the  difficulties  necessarily  incident  to  the  busi- 
ness, I  was  obliged  to  encounter  at  every  step  the  opposition  of  almost  every 
person  with  whom  I  was  conversant.  I  am  sure  I  have  made  the  business 
profitable.  We  sell  our  silk  to  persons  who  could  purchase  at  Macon,  if  it 
were  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  at  prices  to  us  satisfactory.  Persons 
residing  in  Macon  frequently  purchase  silk  of  us  for  their  own  use.  1  am 
confident  that  the  United  States  must  some  day  become  one  of  the  greatest 
silk  producing  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  countries  where 
land  is  so  costly  as  in  Europe  to  compete  with  us  in  the  production  of  silk, 
or  anything  else  that  grows  out  of  the. ground.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  heard  any  one  express  any  doubts  on  these  points.  But  when  will 
you  get  a  market  9  has  been  the  question  ;  a  question  which  i  have  beea 
unable  to  answer.  If  successful  in  accomplishing  present  plans,  I  can  fur- 
nish a  market  until  the  business  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  checked; 
and  this  I  will  certainly  do. 

'=  Designing  no  flattery,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  deserving  the 
thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  silk  culture  throughout  the  entire  country.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  improve  the  condition  of  a  solitary  individual ;  but  I  am 
confident  that  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  benefit  a  great  many  persons.  I  do 
not  pass  a  day  without  seeing  some  person  whose  condition  might  be  im- 
proved by  the  silk  culture.  We  have  no  bounty  in  this  State,  but  we  cau 
get  along  without  it.  If  we  had  a  bounty,  the  business  would  make  more 
rapid  progress  ;  but  if  it  can  get  along  without  artificial  means,  it  will  always 
be  more  healthy  and  permanent.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
although  I  have  heretofore  stood  alone,  or  nearly  so,  the  friends  of  the  en- 
terprise  are  now  rapidly  multiplying.  I  know  it  can  be  made  more  profit- 
able  than  any  present  pursuit  here.  1  would  rather  raise  silk,  than  cotton 
at  20  cents  (and  it  brings  only  4  cents)  per  pound.  Our  people  hang  to 
their  old  habits,  but  this  cannot  be  done  much  longer.  If  they  see  me 
making  more  money  ai  the  silk,  they  will  want  to  have  a  hand  in  it.*^ 

From  another  letter,  dated  March    llth,  we  extract   the  fjllovving      It 
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will  be  seen  from  this  that  Judge  E.  has  this  seasen  adopted  the  system  of 
open  feeding,  and  we  predict  an  increased  return  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor  heretofore  bestowed.  Indeed,  this  is  certain.  Will  not  Georgians 
now  take  hold  of  the  business  ?  A  market  is  secured  to  them,  and  every 
circumstance  seems  inviting.  While  we  are  shivering  with  almost  Janua- 
ry weather,  (March  20,)  they  have  the  breath  of  our  summer,  their  eggs  are 
hatchinof,  and  their  foliage  fine  and  abundant.  While  we,  in  many  cases, 
are  confined  to  one  or  two  crops  in  a  season,  they  can  feed  from  April  to 
November. 

V.  E. 
Under  the  latter  date,  (March  11,)  the  writer  says : 

'- 1  have  some  fears  that  our  mulberry  leaves  will  get  killed,  and  that  we 
shall  lose  our  worms,  for  they  are  already  hatching,  and  have  been  for 
several  days.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  retard  them,  but  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  so  much  longer  unless  the  weather  changes.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  forward  springs  I  ever  saw.  1  have  some  mulberry  trees  in  my  yard 
which  are  now  a  fine  shade.  The  leaves  are  abundant,  and  almost  as  large 
as  my  hand.  The  plum  trees  and  blackberry  bushes  are  all  green,  and 
stock  is  doing  pretty  well  in  the  woods.  These  things  are  rather  alarming, 
but  we  hope  for  good.  I  have  one  cocoonery  20  by  30  feet,  two  stories 
high  ;  another  18  by  34.  To  these  I  am  attaching  sheds  16  feet  wide.  I 
leave  the  lower  stories  open.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  success,  that  I 
lack,  is  an  ice-house  for  the  preservation  of  my  eggs. 

"  P.  S. — The  weather  has  changed  for  the  better.  It  is  cold  enough  to 
freeze  if  it  were  not  cloudy,  and  our  worms  have  ceased  hatching." 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
SILK  CULTURE-ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  efforts  making  by  Judge  Ernest, 
of  Macon,  Georgia.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  this  gentleman  for 
his  perseverance  in  this  cause ;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  his  every  ef- 
fort is  crowned  with  success.  His  feeding  this  season  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  May.     In  a  letter  bearing  date  May  23d,  he  says : 

*'I  have  not  made  much  silk  thi?  year  :  nevertheless,  think  I  have  made 
a  favorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  because  I  have  becR 
completely  successful  with  what  silk  worms  1  had.  I  have  fed  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  in  an  open  building,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  silk 
worms  do  much  better  when  fed  in  this  way.  I  had  no  more  eggs  than  1 
should  have  hatched  and  fed  ;  but  heretofore  I  have  made  too  much  silk — 
more  than  I  could  manufacture  ;  and  fearing  that  I  should  not  get  machi- 
nery in  time,  and  that  the  same  would  be  the  case,  I  have  chosen  to  feed 
but  few,  and  disposed  of  a  good  many  eggs  ;  and  in  attempting  to  retard 
the  hatching  of  some,  I  raised  four  or  five  ounces.  We  have  made,  we 
think,  thirty  pounds  of  silk,  and  have  already  reeled  seventeen  or  eighteen 
pounds.  I  have  heard  of  only  one  person  who  got  eggs  of  me,  and  he  has 
been  successful,  and  will  continue  to  raise  cocoons  if  I  would  buy  them^ 
and  that  he  was  a  man  calculated  to  carry  the  thing  to  perfecdon  :  but,  un- 
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fortunately,  some  of  his   domestics  came  across   the   eggs,  and,  thinking 
them  of  no  value,  threw  them  into  the  fire.     He  will  go  on  next  year.     I 
-also  mentioned  that  Dr.  Winn,  of  Monroe  county,  had  a  fine  field  ot  mul- 
berries of  twelve  acres.     The  Doctor  has  been  feeding  silk  worms  for  sev- 
eral years  ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  has  been  unsuccessful.     I  was 
the  more  astonished  because  he  had  great  zeal,  and  appeared  pleased  with 
the  business.     I  could  not  account  for  his  lack  of  success  until  last  week, 
when  I  received  from  his  brother  an  account  of  his  management.  He  had 
fed  all  the  time  in  a  close  garret.     This  solved  the  mystery  at  once,  and  1 
sent  him  word  that  if  he  would  come  and  see  me,  I  would  instruct  him  to 
feed  worms  successfully,   and  he  has  promised  to  do  so ;  so  that  I  think 
there  is  little  doubt  but  he  will  go  into  the  business  again  ;  and  if  he  does, 
and  follows  my  directions,  he  will  certainly  succeed  ;  and  he  can  carry  it 
to  any  extent,  for  he  is  rich,  and,  I  understand,  would  delight  in  it.     1  in- 
formed you  also,  I  think,  that  Major   Smith    had  a  fine  field  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  that  he  has  been  endeavoring  for  several  years  to  get  some  per- 
son to  make  silk  for  him  ;  but  at  the  lime  1  wrote,  I  had   been  told  that  he 
had  cut  down  his  trees,  and  planted  the  field  in  corn.     This,  however,  was 
a  mistake.     He  had  cut  down  his  trees  because  they  had  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  stock,  and  he  still    wishes  to  get  some  person  to  attend  to  the 
business  for  him.     The  silk  business  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  carried  to  a 
great  extent  in  Georgia,  but  how  long  it  will  be  before  this  time  arrives,  I 
cannot  tell.     Great   numbers  are  already  convinced  that  it  can  be  made 
more  profitable  than  anything  we  are  doing,  and  yet  few  seem  determined 
4.0  go  into  it.     This  is  strange,  but  it  is   certainly   true.     Ex  Governor 
McDonald  is  a  great  friend  to  the  silk  cause.  He  is  a  great  jurist,  and  his 
t)usiness  and  knowledge  extend  all  over  the  State  ;  and  from  him  I  expect 
to  gain  much  information  of  the  business  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 
I  labor   under  many  disadvantages,   being  alone.     Were  there  others,  we 
could  have   an   ice-house,   which   a  single  individual  can  hardly  afford  ; 
hence  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  single  crop.     I  have  had  eggs  sent  from 
the  north,  but  they  did  not  do  well.     If  I  have  too  many  eggs,  they  are 
lost;  and  if  too  few.  there  is  no  one  to  supply  me.     With  all  these  disad- 
vantages, I  make  the  business  profitable.     It  is  painful  to  think  what  great 
benefit  might  result  to  the  country  from  the  silk  culture,  and  then  see  how 
little   attention  the  subject  receives.     If  people  differed  with  me,  I  should 
neither  wonder  at  them  nor  blame  them;  but  they  do  not.     Admitting  the 
practicability  and  the  importance   of  embarking  in    the  enterprise,  they 
leave  it. 

"  We  have,  however,  a  few  practical  men  among  us  ;  and  during  my 
feeding  this  year,  I  have  had  many  visitors,  and  all  seemed  pleased  with 
the  business.  One  man  came  eighty  miles,  another  thirty,  and  a  third 
more  than  twenty  ;  and  they  were  moved  by  something  more  than  mere 
curiosity,  too. 

^' A  poor  lady  in  this  neighborhood  has  made  some  cocoons,  and,  to  her 
great  astonishment  and  joy,  I  gave  her  $2  50  per  bushel  for  them  ;  and  I 
*  have  already  paid  her  $10.  She  is  much  delighted,  and  says  she  wilt 
brag  about  and  show  her  dimes  to  every  body.  The  effect  will  be  good. 
She  could  not  have  made  half  this  at  any  thing  else — and  this  she  knows. 
There  are  many  such  poor  families  amongst  us,  and  if  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  go  and  do  likewise,  it  will  be  well  for  both  theinselves  and  the 
country.  1  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  ^ere  cocoons  enough  raised 
53 
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Avithin  reach  of  me  next  year  to  keep  two  or  three  reels  in  operation,  all 
summer,  or  perhaps  all  the  year." 

"  A  correspondent"  furnishes  us  with  another  'good  return."  He  says  : 
''  A  person  purchased  of  me  a  lew  silk- worms'  e^gs,  for  fifty  cents.  They 
hatched  July  4th.  and  in  four  weeks  wound  iheir  cocoons,  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality,  measuring  five  pecks,  which  weighed  thirteen  pounds  to 
tfie  bushel.  He  sold  one  bushel  for  $4,  and  used  the  residue  for  eggs, 
which  are  worth  g5  or  $6.  He  is  so  pleased  that  he  intends  enlarging'his 
business — will  procure  more  trees,  and  try  again.  He  is  an  industrious 
farmer,  has  a  family  of  children,  and  says  that,  for  the  lime  required,  he 
can  earn  more  than  in  any  other  way.  His  accommodations  for  feeding  are 
very  humble — an  open  shed  or  hovel — yet  he  has  found  success.  Let 
others  try." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  M.  Sumner,  of  Wareheim,  Pennsylvania,  in- 
forms us  that  his  success  has  been  equal  to  last  year,  (150  bushels,  we 
think,)  and  he  is  still  feeding.     Further  particulars  when  through. 

Such  area  few  of  the  favorable  results  which  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge— all  conducted  with  reason  ;  and  hence  followed  with  success,  as  all 
such  efforts  must  be. 

We  are  informed  by  a  note  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Alphadelphia  Toc- 
sin," that  their  association  will  commence  their  arrangements  next  spring 
for  making  the  silk  business  a  regular  and  permanent  pursuit,  and  that 
they  have  every  convenience  for  making  it  extensive  and  profitable.  We 
would  refer  similar  associations  to  the  German  society,  at  Economy,  to. 
show  to  what  extent  it  may  be  carried,  where  not  less  than  500  to  600' 
pounds  of  reeled  silk  have  been  produced  in  a  single  season  ;  and  this 
they  manufacture  into  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  fabrics — thus  rendering 
it, not  merely  an  ornamental,  but  one  of  the  most  lucrative  pursuits  of  the 
community. 

Now  that  there  can  be  no  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility/  ciud  pro/it 
of  the  silk  business,  how  long  will  men  refuse,  as  many  do,  to  embark  in 
it,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  owce  connected  with  speculation  and 
liumbo^ufing? 

A.  C.  VAN  EPPS. 


"STROLL    x\MONG    THE    MULBERRY    TREES  IN    jNORTHAMPTON,  IN  AU- 
GUST  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1845." 

In  the  midst  was  a  spacious  cocoonery,  filled  with  an  inieresting  family 
of  silk. worms,  of  every  size  and  age,  between  the  egor  and  cocoon'^  taking 
SihtMHY  litnch  ditihe  hands  of  the  atlendauts,  who  estimated  them  at  one 
milUori.  Aiihough  the  family  was  so  numerous,  each  appeared  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  fare  from  the  larder  and  the  field,  furnished  by  only  two 
attendants,  to  collect,  prepare,  and  distribute  the  food  to  this  numerous  and 
interesting  family :  such  wa>;  the  order,  regularity,  and  system  adopted, 
that  the  whole  process  was  as  regular  as  clock  work. 

Alter  passing  through  and  inspecting  the  premises,  a  second  stroll  was 
made,  in  another  section  of  the  town,  into  an  extensive  Canton  mulberry 
grove,  which  had  grown  the  present  season  from  three  to  seven  feet,  loaded 
with  luxuriant  foliage,  suffiqient   for  another  iDillion  of  worms,  and  was 
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introduced  to  another  interesting  family  of  youngsters^  not  of  so  numerous 
or  of  so  large  a  size  as  some  in  xh^  million ary^  yet.  as  a  wIioIp,  quite  as  in- 
teresting to  behold,  for  they  were  in  the  last  ovarious  stage  ;  and  some  had 
coaamenced  their  lunch,  soon  as  hbrrated  from  the  shell,  upon  the  mul- 
h^rry  paper  whereon  they  had  been  placed,  instead  of  fresh  foHage  from 
the  tree.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  liow  readily  they  would  pass  from 
the  common  paper,  on  which  they  were  hatched,  tu  the  mulberry  paper. 
This  paper  had  been  made  of  mulberry  foliage  and  bark,  unbleached,  for, 
the  purpose  now  used,  and  appeared  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

If  this  late  experiment  should  prove  successful,  cocoons  may  be  exported 
about  the  time  that  the  New  England  silk  convention  shall  hold  their  an- 
nual meeting,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1845  ;  but,  should  the  weather 
prove  adverse,  a  delay  might  extend  to  the  time  of  the  national  ailk  con- 
vention on  the  9.h  of  October,  or  even  later. 

Another  experimental  crop  has  been  in  contemplation  f  )r  matriculation 
upon  the  ncio  mode,  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  September,  and,  if  not  pros- 
trated by  General  Frost  making  an  attack  upon  the  mulberry  patch,  may. 
be  expected  to  go  up  about  that  season  of  the  year  when  Guy  Fawkes  laid 
his  powder  plot,  on  the  memorable  5ih  of  November,  or  some  part  of  the 
month  so  fatal  to  English  hypochondriacs. 

I  have  witnessed  the  incipient,  middle,  and  closing  stages  of  feeding  silk- 
worms, and  the  great  abundance  of  Canton  foliage  that  could  not  or  had  not 
been  used  for  feeding  worms  the  present  season,  but  which  might  and  ought 
tQ.be,  used  for  making  mulberry  paper,  which  is  decidedly  preferable  for 
the  steel  pen,  and  also  for  the  deposite  of  silk-wornis' eggs,  and  for  young 
worms  when  liable  to  premature  hatching,  or  to  obviate  the  destruction  of 
fohage  by  frosts,  in  which  case  it  is  thought  that  the  dried  leaves  might  be 
used  to  finish  with,  being  pulverized,  moistened,  and  sprinkled  with  wheat  or 
rice  flour.  Worms  have  been  so  fed  with  good  success  in  the  spring  sea- 
sou.  A  large  quantity  of  surplus  foliage  will  be  preserved  for  useful  pur- 
poses, and  also  thousands  of  cuttings  and  eggs. 

It  is  desirable  to  see  xhe  finale  of  cocoonery  operUions  j  therefore  a  stroll 
was  made  toaneggery — a  place  where  siLi  worms'  eggs  are  saved  for  future 
use — and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeiui:  a  grand  display  of  sheet  after  sheet, 
suspended  and  covered  with  silk-wDrms'  eggs,  for  removal  to  the  reception 
room  ;  such  were  the  quantities  exhibited,  as  appeared  sufficient  to  worm- 
ulate  the  whole  of  "Sqw  En/. and,  and  a  surplus  for  the  sunny  latitudes, 
for  which  northern  eggs  arc;  peculiarly  adapted. 

Some  were  deposited  on  large  thick  sheets,  to  absorb  any  possible  mois- 
ture— others  on  very  thin,  pliable  sheets,  for  mail  convenience.  But  the 
most  interesting  sigiit  was  where  the  eggs  had  been  deposited  upon  sheets 
of  paper  made"-  of  mulberry  foliage,  that,  should  the  worms  be  hatchedr 
pvematurely,  they  would  have  a  mulberry  substance  to  nibble  upon, being 
prepared  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  interesting  to  witness  how  readily  the  young  worms,  soon  a? 
hatched  upon  common  paper  placed  over  the  mulberry  paper,  would  at« 
tach  themselves  to  the  latter. 

The  experiments  now  in  progress  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  new  begin- 
ners, who  may  be  supplied  gratuitously  with  cuttings  to  commence  opera- 
tions another  year,  if  taken  away  before  Nivembe^r.  k  good  supply  will 
b^  preserved  for  s.de, 

Veritas, 
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For  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
A  CHAPTER  FOR  SILK-GROWERS. 

No  business  can  be  prosecuted  with  profit  without  a  well-regulated  sys- 
tem of  operations.  This  is  pre-eminently  important  in  the  production  of 
silk — nothing-  can  be  done  without  it. 

We  have  seen  farmers  with  from  one  to  three  hundred  acres  of  the  finest 
land  in  the  world,  whose  annual  returns  from  the  same  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  mef^t  the  demands  of  the  tax  gatherer^  and  provide  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  their  families.  We  have  seen  in  the  same  vicinity  men 
with  two-thirds  less,  and  of  precisely  the  same  quality,  not  only  meeting  all 
Ihe  demands  of  the  world  upon  them,  and  securing  means  for  the  support 
and  education  of  their  families,  but  yearly  to  add  materially  to  the  stock  of 
funds  accumulating  for  a  ''  rainy  day."    Now,  why  this  difference  ? 

The  reason  is  obvious:  one  conducts  his  operations  with  neither  system 
nor  intelligence,  while  the  other  employs  both. 

The  same  difference  is  observable  in  the  culture  of  silk.  We  have  been 
particularly  convinced  of  this  in  preparing  the  matter  for  the  forthcoming 
reports  of  the  silk  convention  held  at  the  American  Institute  in  October 
kst.  Many  cases  are  related  where  the  writers  had  plantations  varying 
from  five  to  ten  and  twelve  acres  of  mulberry  trees,  from  which  they  had 
secured  scarcely  cocoons  enough  to  pay  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  failures  m  such  cases  are  usually  attributed  to  the  kind  of  mulberry 
used.  Others,  with  the  same  varieties  and  similar  climate  and  soil,  state 
that  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  acres  they  have  realized  from  fifty  to  over 
one  hundred  bushels  of  good  cocoons.  These  lavish  their  praises  upon  the 
same  mulberry  which  the  others  condemned.  The  facts  in  the  cases  were, 
probably,  that  the  trees  of  the  former  were  entirely  neglected,  or  indiffier- 
ently  cultivated,  producing  small  innutritions  foliage,  while  the  latter  had 
iheir  trees  planted  on  good  soil,  free  from  grass  and  weeds  of  all  kinds, 
(which  are  exceedingly  poisonous  to  the  foliage  of  the  mulberry,)  and  kept 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  during  the  season. 

The  first  step  towards  success  in  the  silk  culture  is  a  supply  of  perfect 
eggs  ;  that  is,  eggs  from  healthy  worms,  properly  taken  care  of  at  the  time 
of  laying,  and  secured  in  ice  until  needed  for  feeding.  The  care  of  the 
miller  we  shall  refer  to  at  the  appropriate  season  The  saving  of  the  eggs 
is  a  subject  of  immense  importance,  and  has  called  forth  various  and  con- 
flicting opinions;  sjme  contending  that  the  hatching  process  cannot  be  re- 
farded  without  serious  injury  to  if  not  the  destruction  of  the  worm,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  constitution  of  the  worm  is  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  it.  We  concur  in  the  latter  theory,  and  believe  it  accords  with  the 
opinions  commonly  entertained  by  silk  culturists  of  the  present  day. 

In  many  instances  persons  have  lost  their  eggs  by  placing  them  in  an 
3ce  house  ;  hence  the  lingering  prejudices  against  this  course.  These  fail- 
ures have  been  owing  to  one  of  the  following  reasons,  viz:  Either  they 
were  hot  placed  in  the  ice  until  they  had  passed  through  the  incipient  pro- 
cess of  hatching,  or  else  they  v/ere  not  sufficiently  imbedded  in  the  ice  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  warmth  of  the  spring  and  summer  atmosphere. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  when  filling  your  ice -cellars,  to  prepare  a  place  for 
llie  box  or  trunk  containing  your  eggs.  A  hole  should  be  left  near  the  middle 
of  the  cellar  large  enough  to  allow^the  box  to  sit  in,  and  leave  a  space  of  a 
few  inches  on  each  side.     This  hole  should  extend  down  at  least  four  feet. 


/ 
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Your  box,  having  been  placed  in  the  bottom,  should  be  covered  and  sur- 
rounded with  straw.  In  taking  out  the  eggs  during  the  summer,  it  should 
always  be  done  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  box  never  removed 
from  the  ice. 

When  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  box,  they  should  be  folded  up  in  sev- 
eral packages,  and  well  surrounded  with  cotton  batting.  In  this  way  we 
have  kept  our  eggs  until  August,  and  found  them  pertectly  dry  and  fine, 
hatching  in  about  twelve  days  after  their  exposure.  N.  B — The  eggs 
should  always  be  placed  in  the  cellar  before  the  first  of  March.  The  safer 
and  better  way  would  be  to  get  your  ice  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and 
put  your  eggs  in  when  the  weather  is  extremely  cold.  On  removing  them 
for  feeding,  they  should  be  gradually  exposed  ;  not  permitted  to  receive  all 
the  whole  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  before  the  third  day. 

The  second  thins^  in  importance  is,  the  mulberry  plantation  from  which 
you  are  to  collect  your  foliage.  Many  failures  doubtless  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted directly  to  the  want  of  good,  healthy  foliage.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  in  rows,  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  easy  cfciltivation.  The 
ground  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  all  foul  weeds,  and  as  loose  as  pos- 
sible. It  should  be  among  the  last  fall  labor  to  throw  up  a  furrow  towards 
the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  and  in  the  spring  return  it  as  early  as  possible,  that 
the  roots  may  receive  the  benefits  of  the  first  warm  rays  of  the  sun. 

Provided  with  eggs  and  foliage,  we  must  next  provide  a  place  for  feeding. 
The  simplest  protection  that  can  be  provided,  to  shield  from  sun  and  storms, 
will  be  found  the  best;  and  we  should  advise  every  person  to  adopt,  with- 
out delay,  the  open  system  of  feeding.  A  shed  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion will  answer  every  purpose,  far  better  than  any  enclosed  building  that 
could  be  constructed  : 

For  three  acres  of  trees  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  raise  a 
tent  or  shed  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  by  twenty  in  width.  The  cheapest 
building  of  this  description  we  have  seen  was  made  by  placing  in  the 
ground  three  rows  of  posts  the  desired  length — the  outer  rows  eight  feet 
above  ground,  the  middle  thirteen — and  covered  with  common  boards.  The 
sides  and  ends  were  made  of  coarse  muslin  curtains,  each  about  ten  feet 
long,  attached  to  rollers,  so  that  the  entire  building:  could  in  a  few  minutes 
be  exposed  to  as  pure  and  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  in  the  open  field.  In 
one  end  of  this  tent  should  be  finished  off  a  nursery  room,  for  hatching  and 
bringing  forward  young  worms,  and  also  a  bed  room  for  the  principal 
feeder.  In  this  can  be  used  Gill's  ventilating  cradle,  or  any  other  apparatus 
for  feeding  desired. 

The  nursery  should  be  furnished  with  a  stove  for  raising  the  temperature 
in  damp,  cold  weather.  Artificial  heat  may  frequently  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage (particularly  in  New  England)  previous  to  the  third  moulting, 
while  the  worms  require  but  little  space  and  air. 

We  would  here  caution  growers  against  noise.  Every  preparation  re- 
quiring pounding  or  jarring  should  be  attended  to  before  the  worms  are 
hatched,  that  every  thing  in  and  around  the  building  may  be  perfectly 
quiet  throughout  the  whole  feeding. 

The  feeding  frames  which  we  use,  and  prefer  to  any  other  fixtures  we 
have  seen,  are  very  simple,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  "  Gill's  ventilat- 
ing cradle,"  with  none  of  its  disadvantages,  saving  much  time  and  some 
expense  in  their  construction,  besides  being  a  sure  defence  against  mice, 
rats,  ants,  and  other  enemies  of  the  silk- worm.     Should  any  of  our  read- 
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ers  be  disposed  to  adopt  our  plans,  the  following  description  will  be  suSi- 
cifent: 

In  the  first  place,  attach  the  pieces  of  limber  designed  for  suspending  the 
frames  to  the  rafters,  allowing  them  to  come  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground.  These  should  be  about  seven  or  eight  feet  apart  at  the  top,  and 
four  or  five  at  the  bottom,  which  will  cause  the  frame  to  enlarge  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  with  the  worms,  and  thus  prevent  their  becoming  too 
much  crowded.  This  is  the  chief  excellence,  we  think,  of  Gill's  cradle. 
Cross  pieces  should  be  fastened  at  the  lower  ends  Of  the  upright  timbers, 
on  which  to  lay  boards  to  receive  the  worms  from  the  nursery.  About  two 
inches  above  these  boards  should  be  placed  sticks,  one  inch  square,  resting 
on  pieces  running  lengthwise  at  the  sides.  These,  at  first,  should  be  six 
inches  apart,  (after  a  few  da^^s'  feeding,  one-half  can  be  drawn  out;)  and 
in  feeding,  the  branches  should  be  laid  between  them,  until  they  are  filled 
up  to  the  {op,  when  they  should  be  laid  across.  After  two  or  three  days' 
feeding,  ihe  boards  and  dry  branches  should  be  removed  from  under  the 
worms,  and  they  left  to  feed  on  the  tranches  above.  It  care  is  taken  to 
feed  no  more  than  is  needed,  the  brush  will  remain  very  open,  allowing 
all  the  pieces  of  leaves  and  the  excrements  from  the  w^orms  to  fall  directly 
through  to  the  ground,  from  which  they  should  be  often  swept  out,  fur- 
nishing a  free  circulation  of  air  from  beneath.  At  the  sides  and  ends  of 
these  frames  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  keep  the  branches  in  or- 
der, and  prevent  the  worms  from  falling  off.  These  ma5^  be  made  of  nar- 
row boards  or  laths  ;  between  these  and  the  brush  most  of  the  cocoons  will 
be  placed,  as  it  secures  the  worms  from  the  light,  and  furnishes  them  with 
places  for  fastening  their  floss,  whenever  they  have  finished  eating  and  are 
ready  to  spin.  These  directions,  of  course,  are  applicable  only  where 
bratichfeerlwg  is  practised.  Cocoons  should  not  be  gathered  until  dried; 
thatis,  in  six  or  seven  days  from  the  time  the  worms  begin  to  spin.  Those 
designed  for  eggs  should  be  selected  first,  taking  such  as  have  been  spun 
bythe  most  healthy  worms.  These  should  be  closely  flossed  and  spread 
out  thin  on  the  shelves  in  the  nursery. 

We  now  come  to  the  destruction  of  the  chrysales,  and  the  curing  of  the 
cocoons,  upon  which  the  value  of  the  silk  must  depend.  We  cannot  dwell  up- 
on this  point  with  too  much  care.  We  have  received  at  our  filature  cocoons 
that  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  means  used  for  stifling  the  chrysales. 
Our  standing  offer  is  from  $2  50  to  f  3  50  per  bushel ;  yet  we  have  had 
cocoons  sent  us  wliich  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  reehng  and  trans- 
portation. Among  the  means  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  alcohol  is  doubt- 
less the  best,  as  it  not  only  destroys  the  chrysalis,  but  leaves  the  fibre  of 
the  cocoon  in  fine  order  for  reeling,  and  is  supposed  by  some  actually  to 
add  to  its  original  beauty.  Not  more  than  a  half  pint  (some  use  only  a  gill, 
others  a  pint)  is  needed  for  a  bushel  of  cocoons.  They  should  be  placed 
for  this  purpose  in  a  tight  box  ;  first  a  layer  of  cocoons,  (very  thin.)  then  a 
slight  sprinkling  with  alcohol,  and  so  oniill  the  box  is  filled,  which  should 
then  be  nailed  up  tight.  After  remaining  in  the  box  about  twenty-four  hours, 
they  should  be  removed  and  spread  out  for  drying,  which  will  take  several 
days,  even  in  very  warm  weather.  If  the  chrysales  are  not  entirely  dry, 
they  undergo  a  putrefaction,  which  frequently  injures  the  silk,  and  renders 
them  very  offensive  to  the  reeler.  Persons  designing  to  send  their  cocoons 
to  our  filature  are  requested  to  adopt  the  above  method  ;  and  as  soon  as 
diied  the  cocoons  should  be  forwarded,  as  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  pur- 
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chasing  when  they  have  been  lying  some  months,  and  become  very  dry. 
Apphcations  are  now  pending  for  several  hundred  bushels,  and  we  know 
not  what  to  answer.  We  can  only  say  to  all,  as  we  have  said  to  some  : 
send  your  cocoons  if  you  please  ;  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  by  them,  and 
pay  you  all  we  possibly  can  afford. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  persevere,  and  success  is  certain.  The  silk 
-cause  has  never  been  half  so  flourishing  as  at  the  present  time.  We  will, 
as  we  have  before  said,  pay  all  we  can  for  your  old  cocoons,  and  warrant 
you  a  good  price  for  your  coming  crops,  be  they  large  or  small. 

A.  C.  V.  E. 


THE  SILK  CAUSE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  to  what  extent  the  culture  of  silk 
is  carried  on  here.  It  has  had  no  '' muiticaulis  mania"  to  interrupt  its  pro- 
gress, and  hence  has  gone  steadily  forward  until  the  present  time.  Farmers 
along  the  Ohio  have  hit  upon  the  true  principle — the  one  by  which  we  gain 
our  supplies  of  butter,  cheese,  lard,  d^c.  &c. ;  that  is,  each  producing  a 
small  quantity  at  least.  Jn  passing  through  that  beautiful  valley  during 
their  delightful  summers,  it  is  becoming  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  the  fe- 
males and  the  smaller  members  of  the  family  gathering  the  foliage,  and  care- 
fully bringing  forward  a  family  of  silk-worms.  It  is  found  profitable,  either 
on  a  small  scale  or  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  more  can 
be  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  land,  in  raising  cocoons  at  $2  per  bushel, 
than  wheat  at  ^l.  The  same  is  doubtless  true  of  the  entire  South.  If  we 
are  correctly  informed,  there  is  not  less  than  50,000  bushels  of  cocoons  now 
annually  raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Should  we  name  any  course  as 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  other,  it  would  be  that  of  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his 
report  to  the  Ohio  legislature.  He  recommends  every  farmer  to  have  his 
patch  of  mulberry,  and  every  year  to  make  it  a  point  to  raise  at  least  ten 
bushels  of  cocoons.  This  will  most  certainly  be  the  practice  when  fila- 
tures for  reeling  are  established. 

A.  C.  V.  E. 


MULBERRY  TREES,  SILK-WORMS,  &c. 

Messrs.  Fleet  <fc  Starr  :  There  are  many  species  of  the  mulberry,  but 
the  Alpine  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other,  and  was  very  highly  valued  by 
Mr.  Whit  marsh,  who  imported  it. 

The  mulberry  leaves  are  composed  of  five  distinct  or  different  substances 
— the  solid  or  fibrous,  the  coloring  matter,  water,  saccharine,  and  resinous 
substances.  The  fibrous,  the  coloring  matter,  and  the  water,  excepting  a 
very  small  quantity,  cannot  be  said  t)  be  nutritive  to  the  silk-worm.  It  is  the 
saccharine  matter  which  nourishes  the  insect ;  that  enlarges  and  forms  its 
animal  substance,  separating  itself  gradually  from  the  leaf,  and,  attracted  by 
the  animal  organization,  accumulates,  clears  itself  of  all  that  is  foreign  to  its 
own  nature,  and  by  degrees  fills  the  two  reservoirs  or  silk  vessels  which 
form  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  silk- worm.  Much  depends  upon  the 
proportions  which  the  different  elements  of  which  the  leaves  are  composed 
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bear  to  each  other.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  a  large  quantity  and  weight 
of  leaves  will  minister  very  Hitle  serviceable  nulriment  to  the  silk-worm. 

The  Alpine  mulberry,  planted  on  high  land,  exposed  to  cold  dry  winds, 
and  in  light  soil,  produces  the  most  healthy  and  nutrient  leaf,  and  the 
largest  quantity  of  strong  silk  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality.  The  less 
nutrient  substance  the  leaves  contain,  the  greater  quantity  must  the  silk- 
worm consume  to  complete  its  development.  The  result  is,  that  being- 
obliged  to  perform  an  undue  amount  of  labor  in  consuming  a  large  bulk  of 
innutritious  foliage,  the  worms  become  fatigued,  enfeebled,  and  certainly 
more  liable  to  disease  than  those  are  which  eat  a  smaller  amount,  which 
they  would  do  if  the  leaves  were  more  nutritious.  The  small  silk-worm, 
or  the  eighth  crop,  is  the  best  sort ;  this  is  a  very  superior  species — it 
furnishes  superior  silk,  and  of  a  fine  texture. 

Cocoonery  and  mulberry  plantation. — We  have  a  mulberry  plantation  of 
15  acres  of  trees,  and  a  cocoonery  on  it,  100  feet  by  25,  and  one  planta- 
tion of  20  acres;  cocoonery  now  in  process  of  erection  for  feeding  this 
season. 

Reel^  and  reeling. — The  greatest  defect  in  American  raw  silk  is,  that  it  is 
badly  reeled,  owing  to  its  having  been  done  by  awkward  and  inexperienced 
hands.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  a  public  filature,  to  which  all  who  2:row 
cocoons  could  resort,  we  were  induced,  for  the  advantage  of  all,  to  eljtab-; 
lish  a  filatory  of  8  reels,  for  the  reeling  of  all  cocoons  which  are  good,  and 
the  chrysalis  stifled  by  my  method.  My  reel  possesses  many  advantages 
over  every  other  reel.  I  have  made  several  improvements  on  the  reel  since 
I  sold  four  to  Mr.  Van  Epps.  I  make  the  reel  larger  for  the  skein  to  reel 
the  silk  on  ;  have  sold  12  of  the  reels  to  go  to  South  America,  and  one  to 
Canton,  China.  Mr.  Valentine,  an  English  silk  manufacturer  in  this  town, 
procured  some  of  the  silk  reeled  by  me  on  this  reel,  (which  he  considered 
superior  to  any  other  which  he  has  known,  for  evenness,  color,  and  finish.) 
to  send  to  his  friends  in  England,  as  its  success  is  improving  the  silk  manu- 
facture. 

Northampton  stands  first  upon  the  list  among  silk-growing  and  silk- 
manufacturing  towns  in  America.  The  Northampton  Association  (silk  fac- 
tory, one  hundred  feet  long  and  four  stories  high)  promises  to  do  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  silk  business,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 
They  have  succeeded  in  lustre,  smoothness,  and  fineness  of  texture,  not  sur- 
passed by  the  best  Italian,  as  they  have  a  French  dyer.     Very  truly  yours, 

OLIVER  D.  PAINB. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


SILK  CULTURE. 

The  following  letter  from  S.  A.  Clemens,  oi  North  Granby,  Connecticut^ 
will  be  read  with  interest.  It  shows  with  what  reception  the  improvements 
in  feeding  meet  in  our  oldest  establishments.  This  is  the  true  plan,  and 
must  eventually  be  the  only  plan  of  rearing  the  silk- worm  successfully. 
The  old  school  system  may  and  frequently  does  succeed,  but  is  always  at- 
tended with  immense  cost  compared  with  the  new,  and  shows  that  our 
climate  is  so  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  worm  that  it  will  grow  under 
almost  any  circumstances.     Mr.  Clemens  says: 

*'My  grandfather  planted  oo  his  farm  a  small  orchard  of  the  white  mul- 
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berry,  50  or  60  years  ago,  from  trees  obtained  from  the  minister  of  the  parish^ 
who  raised  them  from  seed  furnished  him  by  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  college. 
A  few  of  these  trees,  as  lar^e  as  good  sized  apple  trees,  are  now  standing,  and 
yield  abundant  foliage.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  my  father  planted  an  or- 
chard of  about  three  acres  with  white  mlilberry,  in  rows  about  one  rod  apart, 
and  the  trees  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  open  ground  between  the 
rows  having  been  cultivated  each  season,  the  trees  have  flourished  vigorous- 
ly, although  the  soil  is  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Silk-worms  were  fed 
from  the  old  orchard  some  time  previous  to  the  last  war,  and  the  silk  made 
into  sewings,  stockings,  &.C.,  in  the  family.  During  the  last  ten  years,  we 
have  fed  more  or  less,  and  always  with  good  success  in  rearing  the  worms. 
We  think  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  hatching  a  crop  of  silk  worms,  and 
carrying  them  through  safely,  if  the  requisite  care  is  bestowed,  than  there  is 
in  raising  poultry.  The  care  chiefly  necessary  is,  to  keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool 
dry  place,  secure  from  vermin,  until  they  are  wanted,  then  expose  them  to 
such  heat  as  will  bring  out  the  young  artist;  feed  him  plentifully  while  he 
is  disposed  to  eat :  let  him  alone  while  he  is  moulting  ;  and,  above  all,  don't 
suffocate  him  by  want  of  air.  We  have  obtained  the  best  cocoons  from 
early  feeding,  and  have  attributed  it  to  the  foliage  being  fresh  and  better 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  worm  than  late  in  the  season.  Until  the  last 
year  we  had  followed  the  old  Connecticut  custom  of  plucking  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  for  feeding,  but  the  trees  having  grown  so  large  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  at  ihem  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tops  having  become  so  thick 
as  to  need  pruning,  we  cut  off  the  branches  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk,  and 
stripped  the  foliage  from  them.  Either  of  these  methods,  however,  is  un- 
necessarily expensive.  We  are  now  cutting  out  the  tops  of  our  trees, leav- 
ing the  bare  trunk  and  two  or  three  feet  of  the  principal  branches,  which 
are  within  reach  from  the  ground,  and  intend,  hereafter,  to  feed  entirely 
from  the  young  shoots,  which  will  be  furnished  in  abundance.  As  the  shoots 
are  taken  off",  others  will  put  forth,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  supply  of  fresh, 
tender  foliage  until  late  in  the  season.  This  seems  to  reform  the  apparent 
difficulty  in  making  as  good  cocoons  from  late  as  from  early  feeding.  From 
observations  made  at  the  cocoonery  of  the  Northampton  Association  and 
elsewhere,  we  are  convinced  that  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  mulberry 
is  to  plant  them  in  rows  about  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  as  thick 
as  they  can  grow  in  the  rows.  The  trees  are  kept  headed  down  by  cutting 
ofi"  the  shoots  several  times  in  the  season,  as  they  spring  from  the  ground. 
In  this  way  the  weeds  are  easily  kept  out  with  the  cultivator  ;  the  foliage  is 
obtained  v/ith  Uttle  labor,  and  probably  in  greater  quantities  than  if  the  trees 
were  planted  at  greater  distances,  and  permitted  to  form  trunks.  A  neigh- 
bor of  ours  has  cultivated  the  multicaulis  in  this  way,  and  fed  from  them  for 
several  years  with  entire  success.  Instead  of  feeding  with  the  shoots,  how- 
ever, he  gathers  the  leaves  as  they  put  forth,  and  every  spring  cuts  down 
the  whole  top  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  By  spreading  the 
lilter  from  the  hurdles  upon  the  orchard,  he  has  sensibly  improved  the  con- 
dition of  his  soil,  which  was  sandy  and  poor,  and  thus  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  foliage  each  year.  The  silk  he  produces  is  manufactured  into  sew- 
ings in  his  own  family,  and  returns  him  at  the  rate  of  ^100  per  acre.  An- 
other neighbor,  who  cultivates  the  multicaulis  with  like  success,  fed  from 
one  tree  one  season,  and  found  that,  weight  for  weight,  the  white  mulberry 
produced  much  more  silk  than  the  multicaulis.  We  have  tried  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  worms,  and  like  the  peanut  best,  as  affording  very  fine,. 
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strong  silk,  and  pe'riiaps  equal  in  amount  to  any  other  variety.  Some  silk 
growers  in  this  vicinity  prefer  the  mammoth  sulphur,  as  it  reels  more  easily, 
and,  although  the  silk  is  of  a  coarser  quality,  it  answers  very  well  for  sew- 
ings. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  lustrous  silk  which  we  can  raise  in 
this  country  should  meet  no  better  fate  than  to  be  made  into  sewing-silk, 
for  which,  abroad,  only  the  third  r^te  silk  is  used  ;  but  wo  are  compelled  to 
endure  this  until  our  people  learn  how  to  reel  the  splendid  fabrics  of  our 
silkworms  in  the  way  it  deserves.  The  silk  reel*  invented  by  Mr.  Oliver 
D.  Payne,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  compactness  of  construction,  ease  in 
joining  the  fibres,  and  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  leaves  the  skein  for 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  I  think  superior  to  the  Piedmontese,  or  any 
other  reel  i  have  seen,  and  well  merits  the  examination  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  reeling.  VVhat  I  have  penned  [is  first  rate  practically,  and  na- 
turally worthy  of  imitation — V.  E.]  maybe  of  less  value  to  others  than  my- 
self; but  whatever  may  be  the  hesitancy  now  shown  to  engage  in  the  silk 
business,  I  am  convinced  that  branch  feeding  (in  open  sheds)  is  destined 
to  insure  its  triumph;  and  certainly  1  know  of  no  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience enough  to  give  weight  to  his  testimony,  but  will  agree  with 
me  that  silk  culture  can  be  made  the  most  profitable  branch  of  husbandry 
pursued  in  our  country,  cotton  and  sugar  (of  which  I  have  had  opportunity 
for  demonstration,  both  at  the  south  and  West  Indies)  not  excepted. 

''Yours,  very  truly, 

"S.  A.  CLEMENS.^^ 


THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

in  making  our  proposed  tour  through  these  sections  of  the  Union,  we 
have  concluded  to  begin  with  Mississippi,  rather  than  at  Economy,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  view  we  shall  give  will  be  an  imperfect  one,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  full  representation  of  what  is  being  done  here,  from  the 
fact  that  a  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  silk  culture  have  never 
reported  themselves,  either  to  the  Silk  Culture  Convention  or  to  private  in- 
dividuals. The  first  letter  we  shall  present  is  the  following,  from  Doctor 
Philips : 

Log  Hall,  Edward's  Depot,  Miss., 

September  ^y  1844. 

Sir:  Your  address  to  "  silk  growers,  &c.,"  reached  me  a  short  time  since 
through  due  course  of  mail.  I  now  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your 
wishes. 

The  lady  of  my  nearest  neighbor,  W.  R.  Gibbes,  commenced  last  year 
to  rear  the  silk- worm.  Being  of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind,  she  resolved 
to  try  whether  the  trouble  of  feeding,  fires,  &c.,  &c.,  might  not  be  avoid- 
able ;  and,  as  her  wont,  no  sooner  said  than  done.  She  provided  a  covering 
to  defend  from  rain,  from  birds,  and  to  protect  from  the  ant;  this  was  done 
by  the  aid  of  an  old  worn  out  umbrella,  and  some  netting  of  the  kind  we  use 

*  We  have  this  reel,  with  some  iriiprovements,  in  our  ulature,  but  have  used  it  only  a  little ;  it 
contains  some  iraporiant  principles— improvemerjis,  we  think,  oa  the  old  system  of  reeling. 
Our  opinion  in  full  s-hal!  be  forthcoming  hereafter.  A.  C.  VAN  EPPS. 
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for  tnoscjtiilio  bars — coarse  and  torn.  The  worms  wre re  placed  on  a  small 
multicaulis,  and  protected.  I  visited  my  friend  sevi'eral  times  whilst  the 
worms  were  feeding,  and  know  certainly  ihat  they  were  thus  exposed  to  a:U 
weiather,  with  no  other  protection,  and  that  whilst  they  were  there  we  had 
a  very  hard  rain,  with  two  exceedingly  cold  days  for  our  latitude  and  the 
season — wind  blowing  constantly  for  two  days,  very  keen,  from  the  north- 
west. With  all  this,  these  worms,  in  a  short  time  after  the  weather  became 
pleasant,  were  larger  than  those  kept  in  a  house  with  a  fire.  This  exper- 
iment of  my  sister-in-law  proves  most  conclusively  to  my  mind  that 
worms  will  bear  any  degree  of  cold  that  we  have  in  our  climate  at  that 
season  ;  and  her  spirit  merits  all  commendation. 

We  feed  a  few  worms,  only  to  keep  up  seed^  and,  as  usual,  in  an  airy 
Toom,  without  cutting  or  being  particular  to  have  dry  leaves — gathering  with 
dew  on  them;  we  cleared  our  frames  ofiener  than  usual,  using  no  lime,  and 
were  more  successful  than  heretofore. 

I  send  you  specimens  of  our  hilk — not  prepared  with  the  most  remote 
idea  of  sending  from  home,  much  less  to  such  a  spot,  and  to  sudi  'people. 
You  will  make  due  allowance  for  our  never  having  seen  reeling  or  twist- 
ing ;  we  have  no  machinery  save  that  used  on  an  ordinary  plantation — a 
common  large  wheel^  and  a  reel  used  for  hanking  thread.  We  use  the 
thread  we  manufacture,  either  to  make  fishing-lines,  or  our  ladies  use  it  in 
their  business,  or  to  make  lace  for  '•  edging"  or  "  inserting."  We  find  our 
thread  far  stronger,  in  proportion  to  size,  than  that  we  purchase  oi  foreign 
make,  and  more  even.  Our  machinery  is  too  rude  to  offer  them  in  compe- 
tition with  your  northern  articles,  nor  do  I  intend  it;  my  intention  being 
to  give  you  something  that  will  show  the  strength,  and  that  my  adopted 
-S'^a^e  should  be  represented  badly  rather  than  not  at  all.  The  specimenfs 
sent  you  are — 

A  few  cocoons  of  peanut  variety — the  first  eggs  presented  us,  as  such, 
by  Miss  Emma  Montgomery,  of  Oktibbeha  county,  Mississippi.  These  arie 
from  W.  H.  Benton  ; 

A  specimen  of  silk  from  those  cocoons,  120  fibres  to  the  thread,  as  it  now 
is,  reeled  and  twisted  by  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Wells  and  my  daughter,  from  our 
cocoons  ; 

A  pair  of  mits— the  work,  from  beginning  to  end,  done  by  Mrs  Whit- 
ford,  a  lady  50  years  of  aofe,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Philips.  She  is  a  very 
thoroughgoing  lady  at  all  improvements  ; 

And,  lastly,  a  fishing  line  made  from  unwrought  silk,  and  left  in  the 
gum,  thinking  that  the  gum  would  keep  it  slightly  stiff  and  elastic,  as  also 
less  permeable  to  water.* 

Respectfully, 
|k  M.W.PHILIPS. 

Hy.   James  Tallmadge,  Esq. 


SILK  BUSINESS  AT  THE  WEST. 


In  the  last  No.  we  gave  extracts  from  a  communication  of  John  W. 
Oill  to  the  American  Institute,  in  which  the  statement  was  made,  that  co- 

*The5  several  articles  here  enumerated  were  all  received,  and  were  admired  by  thousands  Of 
visitors  at  the  last  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  They  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  seve- 
ral ladies  whose  handiwork  they  are.    May  every  success  attend  them. 

V.  E. 
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coons  enough  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  keep  200  reels  in 
constant  operation  during  the  year;  from  which  we  concluded  that -not 
less  than  50,000  bushels  of  cocoens  were  annually  produced.  This  con- 
clusion was  based  on  the  following  calculation  :  We  suppose  the  reels  to 
operate  300  days  during  the  year,  and  to  tur?i  off  17 A  lbs.  of  silk  per  day^ 
which  would  give  52.200  pounds  per  year.  x\llowing  each  pound  of  reel- 
ed silk  to  require  IJ  bushel  of  cocoons,  we  have  fifty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  five  bushels  of  cocoons.  This  calculation  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  one,  and  will  be  found,  by  experience,  to  fall  within 
the  truth.  We  called  the  quantity  50,000  bushels,  which  we  confess  seems 
like  exaggeration^  but  the  source  of  our  information  is  a  reliable  one,  and 
the  statement  must  be  set  dovm  as  true^  until  shown  to  be  otherwise,  for  a 
proof  of  which  our  columns  are  open.  Since  the  publication  of  the  above, 
no  little  surprise  has  been  manifested,  and  we  have  been  met  by  numerous 
exclamations  like  the  following:  "Is  it  possible  !  50,000  bushels  of  co- 
coons !  !  !  What  can  possibly  become  of  the  silk  ?  Is  it  exported,  or  are 
there  private  filatures  and  manufactories  to  consume  this  vast  amount  of 
silk  ?"  We  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  disposal  of  the  cocoons,  or  raw 
material.  We  have  stated  our  authority  and  drawn  our  conclusions,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  investigate  ;  remarking  that  many  inquiries  havfCibeeii- 
forwarded  to  our  filature  from  the  west  and  southwest,  asking  for  a  market 
for  cocoons.  So  far  as  we  know,  no^  distinct  establishments  have  been 
opened  there  for  reeling,  and,  judging  from  nearly  100  letters  we  have  seei> 
from  silk  culturists  in  those  sections,  we  believe  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  these  cocoons  are  worked  up  into  sewings,  (fee,  in  the  families  of 
their  producers.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  their  machinery,  a  large 
proportion  is  worse  than  lost.  Mr.  Gill  (whose  factory  is  by  far  the  largest 
at  the  west)  says  that  he  works  up  only  1,000  bushels  per  year.  We  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  announce  the  establishment  of  filatures  at  different 
points  along  the  Ohio  and  its  main  tributaries,  of  sufficient  extent  to  reel 
every  cocoon  produced. 

A  small  addition  to  our  pecuniary  facilities  is  only  wanting  to  enable  us 
to  carry  our  plans  into  full  and  successful  operation.  Any  gentleman  dis- 
posed to  aid  in  this  way  can  learn  particulars  by  calling  at  the  American 
Institute  and  inquiring  of  its  officers,  who  are  acquainted  with  our  plans, 
and  who  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  their  success  as  we  can  be. 

Among  the  mnumerable  benefits  this  institute  is  conferring  upon  the 
country  should  be  named  their  exertions  to  advance  the  culture  and  man- 
ufacture of  silk.  We  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  valuable  counsels,  and 
important  facts.  They  have  just  placed  at  our  disposal  a  large  number  of 
letters  received  at  the  last  annual  silk  convention,  held  at  the  repository  of 
the  Institute  in  October  last.  These  contain  matter  of  vast  importance 
connected  with  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  which,  on  many  accounts,  is 
the  most  important  in  our  history  connected  with  silk.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  have  embodied  these  letters  in  a  report,  similar  to  the  previous  year,^ 
but  this  has  not  been  done,  and  we  shall  commence  next  week  the  regular 
publication  of  them  in  the  silk  department  of  the  '^  Farmer  and  Mechanic  ;" 
copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to  silk-growers  generally  ;  and  as  this  val 
uable  journal  is  to  be  the  regular  depository  for  information  on  silk,  and  is 
the  organ  of  the  American  Institute,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Club,  we  hope  every  person  receiving  a  copy  of  this  will  not  only 
become   a  subscribe  himself,  but  induce  other?,   if  possible,   to  do   the 
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same.  Mr.  Fleet  is  the  oldest  agricultural  editor  la  this  State,  and  no  other 
has  such  abundant  facilities  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  useful  infor- 
mation. We  shall  next  week  commence  a  tour  of  examination  in  the 
Ohio  valley  ;  beginning  near  its  rise,  at  the  establishment  of  Miss  Rapp,  at 
Economy,  Pennsylvania. 

A.  C.  YAN  EPPS. 


SILK  CONVENTION. 

Keply  of  Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  t©  a  circular 
of  the  American  Institute,  inviting  his  attendance  at  the  convention  of 
silk  culturists,  etc.,  held  during  the  late  Fair,  dated  Northampton,  Octo- 
ber 2d,  and  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Institute,     He  says  : 

On  account  of  the  situation  and  public  duties  requiring  my  personal  at- 
tention,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  admissible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept of  your  kind  circularjnvitation,  and  must  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  participating  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  interesting  meeting.  But  I  have 
done,  and  shall  continue  to  do,  all  I  can  to  advance  the  cause  in  some  other 
way — to  stimulate  others  to  improve  the  opportunity.  I  have  caused  pub- 
lic notice  of  that  convention  to  be  extensively  circulated  in  the  papers,  with 
the  time  and  importance  of  the  convention. 

Perhaps  in  this  way  I  shall  have  rendered  as  much  personal  service  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected  of  a  ^litary  individual. 

I  labored  incessantly  last  winter  to  obtain  the  grant  of  a  bounty  from  oup 
legislature,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  silk  in  this  Commonwealth;  and 
through  the  aid  of  kind  friends,  a  bounty  of  ten  cents  was  obtained  on  co- 
coons for  the  term  of  three  years. 

I  had  hopes  that  the  bounty  would  have  excited  an  interest  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  to  commence  anew  or  recommence  the  business  of 
growing  silk.  But  my  anticipations  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  Vari- 
ous causes  might  be  assigned  :  the  previous  and  extensive  destruction  of 
trees,  in  consequence  of  the  tree  speculation,  so  that  only  a  few  trees  es- 
caped, and  those  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  were  not  influenced  by 
the  delusive  prospect  of  immediate  wealth. 

Another  cause  may  have  deterred  others,  who  had  some  remaining  trees 
on  hand,  the  foliage  of  which  was  injured  or  destroyed  by  early  spring 
frosts  at  the  very  time  that  farmers  should  be  about  their  spring  work,  and 
could  not  wait  for  the  reproduction  of  foliage  ;  and  there  may  have  been 
other  causes  ;  but  these  alone  were  sufficient.  Tr^es  may  be  reproduced, 
and  another  spring  frost  may  not  occur  next  year.  But  we  very  well 
know  that  when  any  business  has  been  long  suspended  from  adverse  causes, 
and  other  pursuits  adopted,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  return 
to  former  occupations,  unless  by  the  strongest  inducements  of  more  imme- 
diate reward  than  can  now  be  guarantied.  As  in  every  other  great  under- 
taking, we  want  the  "long  pull,  strong  pull,  and  pull  altogether,"  and  the 
same  exertions  in  the  silk  culture. 

The  spring  frosts  did  not  materially  injure  the  foliage  of  my  trees,  on  ac- 
count ol  the  favorable  location. 

Although  1  have  10  to  12  acres  of  the  best  variety  for  growing  silk^  my 
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health  and  other  business  requirements  prevent  my  personal  attention  to 
the  business.  The  present  year  I  leased  to  the  Messrs.  Clemens,  of  South 
Granby,  Connecticut,  who  will  attend  the  convention  and  relate  their  own 
story.  There  has  been  sooje  silk  reeled,  and  a  large  quantity  of  silk  worms^ 
eggs  left  in  my  care  for  another  year  ;  and  a  plenty  of  good  cuttings  will 
be  preserved. 

Before  the  Messrs.  Clemens  closed  their  business,  I  had  foliage  sufficient 
to  feed  one  million  of  worms.  I  have  now  in  the  care  of  another  person 
200,00U  or  300,000  worms  to  test  late  feeding  upon  crude  and  frost-bitten 
foliage,  for  we  have  had  severe  frosts  and  sudden  changes,  with  the  mercury 
sudilenly  dropping  from  60°  or  7iP  down  to  40°. 

I  have  no  confidence,  however,  in  this  lale  crop,  and  am  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  of  an  early  crop  being  the  most  safe  and  sure,  so  as  to  close  up 
the  business  as  early  as  praciicable  in  the  month  of  July. 

1  am  peculiarly  favored  with  a  location  to  keep  my  eggs,  and  have  now 
on  hand  several  ounces  of  last  year's  production,  and  there  is  no  more  ap- 
pearance of  hatching  than  at  the  time  they  were  laid,  more  than  a  year 
since  ;  and  to  test  these,  1  have  brought  out  15,000  to  20,000,  which  hatch 
in  5  or  6  days,  appear  well,  and,  as  the  fishermen  say,  ^^  kicking.'*^  They 
eat  well,  and  1  shall  try  the  effects  of  unpropitious  weather  and  crude  foliage. 

The  crop  of  200,000  or  300,000,  hatched  beginning  of  September,  appear 
rather  torpid  on  cold  mornings,  but,  by  the  aid  of  moderate  artificial  heat  the 
chills  are  removed,  and  they  begin  to  eat  late  in  the  morning,  and  can  take 
only  three  meals  in  the  day.  They  have  not  yet  had  the  agne^  but  1  am 
daily  expecting  to  find  them  defunct. 

The  silk  statistics  of  Northai1?pton,  as  taken  this  spring  by  a  resolve,  of 
the  legislature,  are  as  follows — being  furnished  therewith  by  a  person  who 
took  the  list : 

There  are  three  silk  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of  $14,000.  Tea. 
males  and  forty-seven  females  employed. 

75  to  100  lbs.  of  American  silk,  worth  §500. 

Over  6,000  lbs.  of  sewing-silk  and  twist  manufactured,  worth  $41,500.  ^^ 

Immense  quantity  of  silk-worm  eggs  raised  for  market  by  private  indi- 
viduals. 

The  weight  of  cocoons  and  quantity  of  reeled  silk  for  1845,  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. 

The  New  England  silk  convention  convened  tlie  1st  instant,,  according 
to  previous  notice,  to  receive  written  communications,  to  be  forwarded  ta 
New  York;  but  none  presented  for  that  purpose.  Delegates  were  ap- 
pointed (one  from  each  of  tiie  New  England  States)  to  attend,  personally,  or 
appoint  a  substitute. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  notified  of  a  public  meeting,  at  10  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  on  the  9th  of  October,  of  wiiich  I  am  secretary,  and  my  services  on- 
that  occasion  and  day  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  business  of  the  whole; 
county  will  come  before  the  meeting.     Therefore,  please  accept  of  my  bestj 
wishes  for  success. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

D.  STEBBINS. 

Since  writing  the  enclosed,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
of  Lima,  Peru,  South  America,  who  last  autumn  called  on  you  for  the  re- 
port;, not  then  out  \  he  wishes  to  obtain  one  if  practicable.     He  took  out  a 
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quantity  of  machinery  ;  lost  their  ship>  all  his  Canton  trees,  and  peanut 
eggs ;  wishes  me  to  send  enough  of  each  to  get  the  variety.  About  this 
time  hoped  to  get  up  his  machines,  and  then  inform  me  of  the  result  of  his 
enterprise.  He  had  made  some  silk,  &c.,  of  which  I  think  there  were 
samples  on  the  card  I  sent  you  last  year. 

His  letter  is  dated  Lima,  May  24.  Expects  agent  to  come  out,  ai,)d 
can  take  any  thing.  Says  there  is  quite  an  interest  taken  in  raising  silk 
in  Lima  ;  but  most  people  are  too  timid  to  undertake  a  new  business;  that 
the  climate  is,  above  oil  oihers,  fitted  for  the  cultivation,  and  eventually 
will  be  as  profitable  as  are  her  mines. 

Mr.  N.  Storrs,  a  native  of  this  place,  has  resided  in  Jamaica,  with  S. 
Whitmarsh,  of  Sdvannah,  Georgia  ;  is  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of 
mulberry  trees;  do  not  know  that  he  ever  fed  worms  in  Jamaica,  and  south. 

•  D.  S. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  northern  feeders  particularly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  winter  and  spring  frosts,  which  have  proved  so  disastrous,  and 
blasted  the  prospects  of  so  many,  who,  in  a  more  propitious  latitude,  might 
have  exceeded  their  own  desires.  We  must  take  measures  to  secure  the 
roots  of  our  trees  during  the  severi{y  of  winter,  and  retard  our  eggs  beyond 
the  season  of  spring  frosts.  The  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  may 
be  relied  upon.  A  hardier  variety  of  mulberry  than  the  multicaulis  might 
be  adopted  to  advantage  :  say  the.  white  mulberry  grafted,  a  nursery  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  337  Broadway,  owned  and  for  sale  by  L.  P.  Fin- 
nielsj  by  whom  they  were  imported  from  the  Cevenes  mountains,  in  France. 
The  statement  was  made  several  times,  in  the  course  of  the  Fair,  that  the 
Ufiited  States  produced,  last  year,  397,000  lbs.  of  silk!  or  about  400,000 
bushels  of  cocoons.  The  fact  must  be  very  far  from  this.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  aggregate  would  exceed,  or  even  reach,  20,000 
bushels.     Where  is  the  proof?— Editor. 


SILK  —LETTER  FROM  DP.  S  TEBBliSS. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  we  defer  matter  intended 
for  the  present  number,  and  give  only  the  substance  of  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Stebbins,  when  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  publish  it  entire. 
His  ideas  on  all  questions  relating  to  silk  are  practical  to  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  we  shall  hope  to  find  in  him  a  regular  and  permanent  con- 
tributor to  this  department.  We  know  that  his  counsels  in  this  cause  are 
cheerfully  given,  and  assure  him  they  are  highly  appreciated,  while  we 
proffer  to  him,  at  all  times,  a  space  f)r  the  expression  of  his  views.  His 
letter,  from  which  we  now  extract,  may  be  resolv<^d  into  the  following  brief 
conclusions  : 

i.  During  the  ruthless  destruction  of  mulberry  trees,  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  excitement,  he  has  been  steadily  cultivating  them  with  great 
care  and  attention,  presuming  that  they  must  be  wanting,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  replace  those  destroyed ;  and  he  has  now  ten  or  twelve  acr  s  of  the  best 
varieties  of  trees,  with  which  he  has  been  experimenting,  to  show  up  the 
practicability  and  utility  of  the  silk  culture. 
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2.  He  concludes,  from  his  experience,  that,  in  New  England,  the  one 
open  and  early  crop  system  is  the  most  safe. 

3.  That  the  early  foliage  may  be  used  for  feeding,  the  after  fohage  for 
paper,  and  the  inner  fibrous  bark  from  the  stalks  (which  should  be  headed 
down  annually,  in  order  to  produce  large  leaves)  for  clolh,  or  a  quality  of 
paper  peculiarly  adapted  for  lithographs  and  bank  bills. 

4.  They  suffer  for  want  of  skilful  operators  to  carry  out  the  plans  decided 
to  be  the  best, 

5.  He  has  preserved,  for  the  present  season,  to  accommodate  new  begin- 
ners, some  thousands  of  young  Cantons  and  Asiatic  trees  and  cuttings,  and 
eggs  from  selected  cocoons.  Among  the  older  trees  are  seed  bearing  Can- 
tons, Asiatics,  and  Alpines. 

6.  The  friends  of  the  silk  culture  in  Massachusetts  have  presented  peti- 
tions to  their  l^islature,  praying  for  a  bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
business  in  that  State;  and  he  has,  with  others,  addressed  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, bui,  ''economy  and  prudence  in  expenditures  being  the  order  of  the 
day,"  has  little  hope  of  encouragement  to  a  branch  of  industry  every  way 
calculated  to  increase  the  productiveness  and  contribute  to  the  independence 
of  our  country.  (How  much  better  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  country, 
and  how  much  more  it  would  savor  of  wisdom  and  Bible  principles,  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  of  the  people,  now  employed  in  preparing  ships  of 
war,  creating  fortifications,  purchasing  ammunition,  and  '•  paying  off"  the 
navy,  &,c.,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  silk.) 

Dr.  S.  concludes  by  remarking  that  there  are  in  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton three  silk  factories,  numerous  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the 
only  thing  needed  is  a  supply  of  enterprising  young  men  to  conduct  their 
feediiig,  and  open  establishments  for  the  exclusive  business  of  reeling;  and 
>adds,  as  a  finale,  some  remarks  in  praise  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic — all  of  which  are  duly  appreciated. 
Hope  his  measures  for  giving  "  a  good  circulation"  among  silk-growers,  and 
other  of  our  New  England  neighbors,  may  prove  successful. 

V.  E 


SILK  CONVENTION„ 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bartholomew,  of  Portland,  Chatauque  county,  New  York,  under 
date  October  2d.  in  anticipation  of  the  convention,  says  : 

"I  learn  by  the  last  No.  of  the  Cultivator  that  a  silk  convention  is  to  be 
held  in  connexion  with  the  approaching  anniversary  of  the  American 
histitute.  It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  m9  to  meet  with  you  on  that 
occasion,  and  participate  with  the  friends  of  home  industry  in  their  deliber- 
ations upon  this  great  and  important  national  enterprise — the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  silk.  I  am  a  silk-grower,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  institutions  of  so  high  standing  and  character  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  upon  subjects  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  nation. 

"  I  commenced  the  growing  and  manufacturing  of  silk  in  1844.  In  the 
spring  of  1843,  a  gentleman  having  a  nursery  of  the  Italian  mulberry, 
wishing  to  eradicate  them,  gave  them  to  me.     I  transplanted  them— 7,000 
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in  all.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  I  put  out  an  acre  of  multicaulis,  and,  on  the 
last  of  May,  commenced  feeding.  I  raised  58  pounds  of  cocoons,  which, 
after  deducting  one  bushel  for  eggs,  yielded  me  6  lbs.  1  oz.  of  reeled  silk: 
this  I  made  into  sewings,  for  which  I  found  a  ready  sale. 

"  This  season  I  have  grown  150  lbs.  14  ounces  of  cocoons.     First  crop 
"W^eighed  12  lbs.  8  ounces  to  the  bushel ;  never  have  seen  larger  ones. 

**  Before  commencing,  I  obtained  one  of  the  reports  of  the  silk  convention 
of  1843,  and  read  carefully  all  the  letters  detailing  the  experience  of  the 
many  who  corresponded  with  the  convention  of  that  year.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  nearer  I  approached  dame  nature  in  the  treatment  of 
the  worm,  the  better.  Following  up  this  conclusion,  I  erected  me  a  cocoon- 
iery  20  by  24  feet,  with  large  doors  covering  the  entire  sides,  hung  on  hinges 
at  their  upper  edge,  so  as  to  swing  outwardly  and  form  an  awning.  I 
'leave  these  open  all  the  time  while  feeding,  and  close  only  when  cold  and 
rainy ;  have  ventilators  to  use  at  such  times,  and  a  stove  to  maintain  a 
uniform  temperature.  1  feed  from  seven  to  fourteen  times  per  day.  My 
Tules  are,  the  more  air  the  better,  strict  cleanliness,  and  abundance  of  room. 
By  observing  these  rules,  do  not  lose  10  per  cent.  I  now  have  machinery 
in  operation  for  making  sewings.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  multicaulis  and 
early  feeding  will  be  attended  with  success.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  very 
many  destroy  most  of  their  worms  by  allowing  their  eggs  to  become  moist 
in  the  ice-house,  or  place  of  keeping ;  they  should  invariably  be  kept  dry 
and  cool.  I  keep  mine  in  a  tin  box  perforated  in  the  top  for  the  admission, 
of  air  ;  this  I  place  within  a  tea-chest,  with  the  lead  in,  whieh  also  pre- 
vents moisture,  and  place  them  in  a  cavity  in  my  cellar.  If  the  worms  could 
be  fed  all  at  a  time,  early,  they  would  do  much  better,  and  make  more  silk 
at  less  expense.  I  use  the  earth  for  my  floor,  and,  in  case  of  too  great  heat, 
irrigate  with  water. 

<'  The  drought  and  intense  heat  of  the  present  season  have  caused  much 
disease  in  many  parts.  For  several  days  in  succession  the  heat  continued 
intense,  with  little  or  no  circulation  of  air.  and  the  worms  died  by  hundreds. 
-I  tried  the  experiment  of  a  cold  water  bath,  and  found  it  to  answer  a  good 
purpose.  I  sprinkled  it  on  them  gently  with  a  small  corn  broom.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  cpld  water  is  not  detrimental,  either  as  a  bath  or  on  foliage,  if  not 
applied  too  often.  1  shall  continue  to  enlarge  my  operations  and  form  a 
market  for  cocoons — which  I  shall  prepare  for  market  in  raw  silk.  I  can 
grow  and  reel  ready  for  market  at  $1  56  per  pound.  Reeling  is  perfectly 
simple  and  easy,  as  well  as  all  the  modus  operandi  of  the  silk  culture. 
Many  in  this  neighborhood  have  entered  into  the  business  and  failed.  Tight, 
feeding,  and  only  twice  a  day  :  why  not  ?'' 

REMARKS. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we  give  the  results  of  this 
^gentleman's  introductory  movements.  He  has  reviewed  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  turned  it  to  a  most  profitable  account.  His  experiment, 
it  is  true,  has  been  on  a  small  scale  ;  bi;t  what  he  has  done  in  this,  he  can 
proportionally  equal  when  extended  to  any  number  of  acres ;  and  we  re- 
peat what  we  have  often  said— no  branch  of  business  can  possibly  be  under- 
taken with  greater  certainty  of  success  than  the  production  of  cocoons,  alt 
things  considered.  It  may  be  introduced  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  ''  Texas 
and  Oregon,"  and  almost  every  other  section  of  this  continent;  and  that,  too, 
with  profit.  The  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  warmer  sections,  but  only  in 
54 
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the  length  of  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  it;  for  silk,  Hke  wool,  becomes 
coarser  as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  vice  versa,  Mr.  B.  refers,  in  his 
letter,  to  the  experiment  of  some  of  his  neighbors  and  their  failures,  adding 
as  the  cause,  '<  close  feeding,  and  twice  a  day."  "  Why  not  ?"  he  may  well 
say.  The  fact  that  they  produced  a  single  cocoon  is  evidence  that  the  silk- 
worm faithfully  performs  her  task,  and  only  needs  natural  facilities  to 
enable  her  to  perform  it  welL  In  conducting  this  business,  we  shall  always 
observe  the  same  difference  which  is  observable  in  other  pursuits.  One 
farmer,  for  instance,  will  be  highly  successful  in  every  movement  upon  his 
land ;  another,  with  precisely  the  same  soil,  naturally,  and  the  same  facili- 
ties for  rendering  it  productive,  will  scarcely  create  a  subsistence  for  his 
family.  On  visiting  these  farmers,  we  find  the  former,  with  his  laborers, 
gathering  alluvials  from  the  lowlands  of  his  farm,  which  he  is  industriously  • 
depositing  over  its  entire  surface,  while  untold  quantities  of  the  most  enrich- 
ing substances  lie  undisturbed  on  that  of  the  latter  ;  while  he  goes  on  fr0ni' 
year  to  year. adhering  to  the  old  routine^  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  con- 
suming. So  in  the  culture  of  silk.  One  feeder  hatches  his  eggs  and  feeds 
his  worms  through,  in  about  the  same  time  that  would  be  required  for 
the  worm  to  pass  through  all  his  changes,  in  a  state  of  nature;  while 
another,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  will  pursue  a  course  which  prolongs 
the  existence  of  the  worm  to  twice  its  natural  length.  The  result  of  the 
former  treatment  is  a  full-sized)  healthy  worm,  and  a^rm,  hcavp  cocoon* 
In  thg  latter,  precisely  the  reverse — a  small,  jfeeble  worm,  and  a  cocoon 
scarcely  worth  the  reeling.  Should  we  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
operations  of  these  men,  we  should  find,  in  the  former  instance,  a  well  cul- 
tivated orchard,  a  thoroughly  ventilated  cocoonery,  and  the  worms  supplied 
regularly,  both  day  and  night,  with  good  nutritious  foliage,  and  as  often,  at 
longest,  as  once  in  three  hours.  In  the  latter,  we  should  probably  find  an 
orchard  which  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  plough  or  hoe,  it  may  be  for  years  ; 
the  cocoonery  a  confined  ^^  garret  or  hedroom^''  and  the  worms  supplied 
with  foliage  "poisoned  by  the  influence  of  grass  and  weeds,  at  the  same  hours 
that  \hQ  feeder  takes  his  own  food.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  constantly 
coming  before  us.  We  now  recollect  one  directly  in  proof  of  our  statements. 
During  the  present  season  we  furnished  one  man  with  eggs,  which  in  due 
time  hatched  and  commenced  feeding;  we  ^Ae?^  supplied  another  individual 
with  eggs  of  the  same  lot.  The  difference  in  hatching  was  about  two  weeks» 
The  former  of  these  had  to  bring  his  leaves  over  half  a  mile,  and  would 
bting  at  once  sufficient  for  several  feedings,  and  keep  them  wet  and  cool. 
To  preserve  their  freshness,  the  latter  took  his  leaves  directly  from  the  tree^ 
and  supplied  as  often  as  once  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  result  was,  the 
latter  completed  his  feeding  in  twenty-six  days  from  hatching,  and  about  as 
much  in  advance  of  the  former  as  he  had  "  the  starf^  of  him  in  the  com- 
mencement. It  is  in  consequence  of  these  differences  that  we  receive  at 
our  filature  such  a  variety  of  cocoons.  Two  lots  were  brought  us,  not 
long  since,  produced  from  the  same  variety  of  worm,  and  fed  from  the  same 
variety  of  mulberry ;  the  one  full-sized  and  perfect,  yielding  20  ounces  of 
silk  per  bushel,  while  the  other  required"  double  the  number  to  make  a 
bushel,  and  gave  not  more  than  14  ounces  of  silk — the  fibre  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding in  strength  the  spider's  web.  The  causes  of  the  difference  were  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  named. 

Equal  variety  exists  in  curing  the  cocoons  and  transporting  them,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  allude.     We  wish  particularly  to  call  ^(ention 
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10  Mr.  B.'s  cocoonery.  The  plan  is  a  capital  one.  We  have  used  canvass 
for  the  sides  and  ends.  His  arrangement  we  think  preferable  ;  it  shields 
more  perfectly  from  cold,  and,  as  he  says,  forms  an  awning  in  hot  weather. 
These  things  all  come  into  account  at  the  north :  at  the  south  they  are  uot 
needed. 

We  shall  ere  long  present  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  th<e  National 
Convention  of  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Silk  Cultnrists,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  silk,  and  exhibit  the  present  aspect  of  the  silk  cause,  as  represented  in 
that  convention. 

A.  C.  TAN  EPPS. 

New  York  Filature,  19  Stanton  St., 

November  10,  1845. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  J.  W.  CHAPPELL,  OF  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY: 
ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  SUCCESS. 

What  farmer  of  Livingston  county  can  show  a  better  return  from  a  like 
number  of  acres  ? 

Lima,  Livingston  Co,,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  crop  of  cocoons  the  past  season  amounted  to  about  700 
pounds,  produced  from  less  than  four  acres  of  land.  They  were  raised 
at  three  crops.  The  first  hatched  the  8th  of  June,  and  spun  their  cocoons 
the  13th  of  July.  The  second  crop  spun  the  18th  of  August.  The  third 
crop  did  not  finish  spinning  until  the  9th  of  October.  This  last  crop  was 
the  best  crop  of  the  three.  A  fire  was  kept  in  the  cocoonery  most  of  the 
time  during  the  feeding  of  the  last  crop,  keeping  the  temperature  at  about  70° 
Fahrenheit.  Our  worms  are  fed  from  five  to  eight  limes  a  day,J|King  care- 
ful to  feed  fresh  and  tender  leaves  to  the  young  worms,  and  mature  leaves 
to  those  that  have  passed  their  third  and  fourth  moulting.  Our  worms  are 
cleoned  every  day,  from  the  morning  they  hatch  to  the  day  they  commence 
spinning. 

We  use  the  multicaulis  mulberry  exclusively  for  feeding,  and  consider  it 
as  hardy  a  tree  as  any  variety  in  this  country.  Our  plantation  consists  of 
about  200,000  of  these  trees,  planted  on  high  and  dry  land.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  protect  them  during  our  severe  winters,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  we  have  lost,  during  the  seven  years  that  we  have  had  them  in  cultiva- 
tion, a  single  tree. 

We  have  reeled  most  of  our  cocoons,  and  have  now  on  hand  (and  far 
sale)  about  70  pounds  of  excellent  raw  silk,  and  have  20  or  30  pounds  yet 
to  reel. 

It  is  expected  that  the  bounty,  which  is  about  to  expire,  will  be  renewed 
at  the  next  session  of  our  legislature.  Let  the  State  grant  a  bounty  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  to  continue  five  years  at  15  cents  per  pound  for  cocoons, 
and  50  cents  on  reeled  silk,  and  the  next  five  years  reduced  to  10  cents  on 
cocoons  and  30  cents  on  reeled  silk,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  this  business  in  our  country.  A  large  number  of 
persons  in  this  section  of  country  are  awaiting  the  action  of  the  legislature 
upon  this  subject  before  they  shall  engage  in  the  business. 

Yours,  (fee, 

JAMES  W.  GHAPPELL. 

A.  C.  Van  Epps,  E«q. 
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New  York  Filature,  19  Stanton  St., 

December  10,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  came  duly  to  hand.  I  learn 
with  much  gratification  of  your  continued  success  in  a  branch  of  busi- 
ness which,  I  verily  believe,  must  eventually  become  one-  of,  the  most  im- 
portant in  our  country.  Your  success  is  the  legitimate  result  of  a  steady 
perseverance  and  determination  to  triumph,  which  few  have  manifested. 
I  regret  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  have  embarked  in  this  en- 
terprise have  done  so  through  merely  speculative  motives,  with  little  real 
interest  in  the  work,  and  no  fixed  determination  to  test  it  fairly,  and  prose- 
cute it  to  complete  success.  I  have,  during  an  experience  of  many  years 
as  an  instructor,  held  up  to  my  students  the  great  motto^  "  What  man  hxis 
done  man  may  do^^  and  so  would  I  say  as  respects  the  production  of  silk  in 
the  United  States. 

What  France,  Italy,  or  any  other  country,  has  done,  America  may  do. 
If  Italy  can  produce  silk  to  the  value  of  $40,000,000  annually,  it  would 
be  a  libel  upon  American  skill  and  ingenuity  to  say  we  cannot  do  the  same, 
and  as  far  surpass  as  our  natural  facilities,  such  as  climate,  soil,  &c.,  sur- 
pass hers.  This  we  can  do  ;  and,  with  enough  to  follow  your  own  exam- 
ple, we  shall  do  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  You  have  learned 
through  the  public  prints  that  the  subject  of  silk  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  at  its  last  two  sessions. 
These  meetings  are  to  me  a  source  of  decided  interest,  and  I  doubt  not 
their  beneficial  influence  will  be  extensively  felt.  It  is  a  most  fortunate 
thing  for  our  country  that  there  is  in  this  metropolis  an  association  like 
this,  to  collect  and  disseminate  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  world.  The  subject  of  bounties  on  silk  has  been  du- 
ly considered,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  reported  at  our  last 
meeting  theform  of  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  asking  a  coniinuance  of 
our  presentPbounty.  Energetic  action  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
this  business,  in  securing  a  large  number  of  signatures,  will  probably  secure 
our  object.  I  think  a  petition  so  evidently  in  accordance  with  the  public 
interest  cannot  be  refused  by  our  representatives.  The  subject  of  the  mul- 
berry was  under  consideration  at  our  last  meeting,  as  you  will  see  by  our 
reported  proceedings.  It  was  contended  by  some  that  a  variety  of  the  mul- 
berry more  hardy  than  themorus  multicaulis  must  be  adopted  in  our  north- 
ern States.  The  late  extensive  destruction  of  this  tree  would  seem  to  de- 
mand this.  I  have  repeatedly  recommended  it,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
go  to  the  expense,  and  exclude  the  multicaulis  altogether.  I  should  suggest 
the  propriety  of  substituting  for  the  7ia7ne  morus  multicaulis  that  of  the 
Chinese  mulberry ,  which  is  its  real  name.  I  believe  a  lingering  prejudice 
against  this  tree  has  much  to  do  with  the  extensive  denunciations  we  meet 
with.  Your  own  abundant  success,  and  that  of  others  much  farther  northj 
prove  the  entire  safety  and  practicability  of  using  the  foliage  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry  in  feeding  our  worms. 

1  contend  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  on  high  and  dry  land,  in  any  section  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  it  cannot  endure  one  winter  where  the  water  is 
allowed  to  remain  about  the  roots.  My  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  mul- 
berry has  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  persons  about  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  ;  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  give  expression  to  my  views  m©re 
fully  than  I  did  when  the  subject  was  before  our  club.  I  repeat,  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  Chinese  mulberry ;  and  the  disciples  of  Confucius  very 
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properly  attribute  the  prosperity  and  solidity  of  an  empire  hitherto  without 
parallel  to  the  benefits  derived  from  this  tree.  It  was  first  introduced — as 
was  the  Broussa,  another  valuable  variety  of  the  mulberry,  which  ranks 
next  to  the  Chinese  in  the  quantity  of  foliao^e  it  produces,  and  which  is 
considered  much  hardier,  and  in  this  respect  has  the  advantage — through 
the  agency  of  the  American  Institute,  in  1828,  about  10  years  after  its  dis- 
covery by  M.  Perollet  in  the  garden  of  a  Chinese  cultivator  at  the  city  of 
Manilla,  capital  of  the  Phihppine  islands.  This  distinguished  botanist  was 
sent  out  by  the  government  of  France  on  a  voyage  of  research  to  the  seas 
of  Asia  in  the  year  1818,  and  returned  in  1821,  bringing  with  him,  besides 
158  other  species  of  living  plants,  what  he  termed  the  multicaulis — many 
stalked,  or  mulberry  with  many  stems — and  which  he  termed,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Chinese  mulberry.  It  originated  in  the  elevated  regions. of 
China,  and  always  prefers  and  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  on  similar  loca- 
tions. It  was  thence  rapidly  disseminated  over  all  the  plains  near  the  sea- 
shore. From  Canton,  it  was  introduced  into  Manilla  and  all  the  islands  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  so  general  was  the  belief  in  its  superiority  over  all 
others  then  employed.  The  reception  of  this  tree  was  alike  flattering. 
In  less  than  two  years  from  the  introduction  of  the  first  tree  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  millions  of  money  were  invested  in  it.  Silk  companies  were 
formed  in  almost  every  city  and  village  in  the  land,  and  many  of  them  with 
immense  capitals.  Extensive  cocooneries  were  erected,  with  little  or  no 
adaptation  to  the  end  in  view.  Under  this  excitement,  trees  were  multi- 
plied  with  incredible  rapidity,  until  ths  country  was  literally  inundated. 
The  "  mulberry  fever,"  as  it  was  termed,  saw  its  day,  and  then  came  on  a 
reaction.  Thousands  of  flourishing  nurseries  were  torn  up  and  burnt, 
and  in  a  few  months  nearly  all  were  destroyed.  So  great  had  become  the 
prejjLidice  against  the  multicaulis,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  convince 
a  man  who  had  been  '^  bit"  that  it  possessed  any  value,  or  that  it  was  fit 
for  any  thing  but  to  be  burnt.  Had  the  trees  left  in  the  country  by  this 
excitement  been  carefully  husbanded,  we  should  now  have  been  ten  years 
farther  advanced.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  raising  but  little  more  silk  now 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  three  quarters  of  all  the  cocoons  now  raised  are 
the  product  of  the  Chinese  mulberry.  Clark,  in  his  work  on  the  mulberry 
tree,  claims  for  it  the  following  advantages,  as  compared  with  the  white,  viz : 

1st.  It  is  full  as  hardy  as  the  white. 

2d.  One  pound  of  its  leaves  contain  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  the  white. 

3d.  The  silk  made  from  it  is  of  a  finer  texture,  and  more  lustrous. 

4th.  Its  leaves  are  so  large  that  a  pound  can  be  gathered  at  half  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  that  a  pound  of  white  mulberry  leaves  require. 

5th.  It  can  be  cultivated  with  infinitely  greater  despatch  than  any  other 
iund. 

I  fully  concur  with  him  in  the  4th  and  5th,  but  think  he  may  be  mista- 
ken in  the  other  respects  for  which  he  claims  superiority. 

The  principal  advantages  to  which  this  tree  is  justly  entided,  are,  the 
abundance  of  foliage  it  yields  the  first  year,  and  the  exceeding  ease  and 
cheapness  with  which  it  may  be  gathered.  The  difference  in  favor  of  this, 
in  my  view,  when  compared  with  any  other  I  have  seen,  is  as  five  to  one; 
besides,  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  system  of  green  feeding  now  being 
adopted.     I  am  told  that  the  Broussa  is  as  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
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yields  as  abundantly  and  as  good  a  leaf,  and,  besides,  will  endure  our  win- 
ters where  the  Chinese  will  not.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  I  think  we  may 
well  give  it  our  attention.  The  advocates  of  the  Canton  claim  the  same 
advantages  for  that.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  varied  results  of  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  more  to  the  place  and  manner  of  feeding, 
after  all,  than  to  the  variety  of  the  mulberry  used.  In  no  other  way  can  I 
account  for  the  difference^  under  similar  circumstances.  These  differences 
must  soon  disappear  under  the  modern  improvements  now  entering  into  the 
culture  of  silk,  and,  with  the  same  forethought  as  other  business,  meet  with 
a  like  success.  We  must  not  depend  upon  other  nations  for  an  article  so  ex- 
tensively used  amongst  us,  and  which  we  are  so  well  calculated  to  create 
ourselves. 

.  I  know  many  instances  where  arrangements  are  making  to  enter  into 
this  business,  both  at  the  north  and  south,  and  beheve  we  shall  ere  long 
proclaim  to  the  world  our  independence  of  ail  nations,  not  only  for  the 
necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  C.  TAN  EPPS. 
James  W.  Chappell. 


CLMRMONT  MULBERRY  NURSERY,  &c. 

Friend  W.  H.  Starr:  The  paper  thee  publishes,  entitled  the  "New 
York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,"  which  thee  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me, 
has  been  received,  and  is,  I  think,  calculated  to  do  much  good,  especially 
in  advancing  two  of  the  most  important  pursuits  now  being  established 
in  our  country. 

In  reading  the  paper,  I  was  pleased  and  interested  by  the  very  extensive 
information  collected  and  published  on  the  silk  business  ;  showing  the  im- 
mense .expense  incurred  by  the  British  government  in  bringing  the  same  to  its 
present  very  profitable  standing.  Their  silk  goods  are  now  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  nothwithstanding  they  are  unable  to  produce  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  want  of  a  congeniality  of  climate. 

With  a  little  experience,  the  production  of  cocoons  in  our  climate  is  as 
simple  and  easily  accomplished  as  that  of  wool  or  flax.  Filatures  are 
indispensable,  and  will  require  lime  for  their  permanent  establishment.  The 
reeling  of  silk  would  afford  pleasing  employ m.ent  for  the  females  of  our 
country. 

As  nurseryman,  in  the  years  1837,  '38,  and  39,  I  raised  and  sold  of  the 
white  mulberry  trees  and  cuttings  to  the  amount  of  $15,374.  I  raised, 
during  the  same  time,  considerable  quantities  of  cocoons  of  first-rate  quality, 
notwithstanding  our  inexperience.  I  should  have  continued  the  business 
but  for  the  want  of  a  filature  where  to  dispose  of  my  cocoons.  Silk-reeling 
must  be  a  distinct  branch  of  the  business.  I  understand  that  there  are 
such  estalishments  in  New  England.  I  trust  to  see  our  stores,  at  no  dis- 
taut  day,  filled  with  fabrics  of  domestic  make,  so  rich  and  good  as  to  ren- 
der us  independent  of  all  foreign  nations,  giving  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment  to  various  classes  of  our  population. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 

Clairmont  Nursery,  near  Baltimore. 

'  First  month  Wtli,  1846. 
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REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  persons  possessing  the  facilities  and  practi- 
cal skill  of  Mr.  Sinclair  should,  in  the  infancy  of  the  enterprise,  be 
obliged,  from  any  cause,  to  vacate  the  field  ;  but  more  especially  is  it  to  be 
lamented  at  this  particular  crisis,  when  the  ranks  of  the  silk  culturists  are 
so  broken,  and  the  cause  struggling  for  existence. 

In  a  previous  communication,  Mr.  Sinclair  describes  his  establishment;; 
and  operations  as  follows,  which  we  insert  for  the  information  of  any  who 
may  turn  their  attention  to  this  very  favorable  opening  for  prosecuting  th& 
silk  culture  ;  .which  advanced  age  disqualifies  the  proprietor  from  further 
attending  to.  We  understand  that  Mr.  S.  would  be  glad  to  negotiate  with, 
some  person  qualified  for  the  business,  and  would  offer  favorable  terms- 
We  extract  as  follows  : 

*' I  have  a  large  stock  of  multicaulis  and  other  mulberry  trees,  and  eu 
house,  42  by  30  feet,  two  stories  high — both  stories  and  garret  well  shelved^, 
with  a  suitable  cellar  to  preserve  and  cut  the  leaves  in.     • 

"  In  1841, 1  had  83  bushels  of  cocoons  raised  in  it — sulphur  and  peanut— 
mostly  the  former.  In  1842,  I  let  the  house  and  trees  to  a  person  oa 
shares,  who  made  about  16  pounds  of  reeled  silk,  and  upwards  of  lOO 
ounces  of  peanut  eggs.  The  present  season  I  managed  it  mostly  myself; 
but,  owing  to  many  other  engagements,  I  made  only  one  crop,  amounting- 
to  34  bushels  of  peanut  cocoons,  which  was  as  many  as  the  house  would 
hold  at  one  time.  To  regulate  the  temperature,  I  have  a  small  tight  room 
in  the  cellar,  with  a  stove  in  it,  which  enables  the  manager  to  warm  th© 
house  by  means  of  suitable  conductors  to  convey  the  heated  air  into  the- 
ditferent  parts ;  but  I  find,  in  our  climate,  this  trouble  and  expense  may 
be  avoided,  by  commencing  about  the  first  of  the  6th  month,  after  the 
chilly,  damp  weather  is  past.  My  glass  windows  are  in  one  frame,  and 
hinged  so  as  to  open  or  shut  as  the  weather  requires  ;  and  also  Yenetiaa 
shutters,  so  constructed  that  each  slat,  working  on  its  own  pivot,  can  in- 
stantly be  changed  from  the  broad  side  to  its  edge  only  to  the  light,  admit- 
ting  or  excluding  light  and  air,  and  heat — which  I  find  very  convenient,. 
I  prefer, the  peanut  and  multicaulis  to  feed  with.  I  think  the  white  Italiaa 
equally  good,  but  the  tedious  gathering  is  a  serious  objection.  I  think  it 
best  to  cut  the  leaves  very  fine  until  after  their  second  moulting;  then,  to= 
save  time  and  expense,  feed  with  branches.  When  ready  to  spin,  it  is  best; 
to  remove  them  to  clean  shelves,  and  feed  them  plentifully  with  leaves. 
If  cut,  it  will  be  better ;  all  which  will  prevent  their  becoming  sirMy^  and 
spinning  in  their  own  dirt.  This  is  the  period  in  which  most  failures  oc- 
cur, and  may  be  easily  prevented  by  a  little  extra  attention  for  about  a 
week,  and  the  profit  and  success  much  depends  upon  it.  At  the  second 
moulting,  I  have  observed  that  only  one-half  or  two  thirds  moult  the  first 
day,  and  the  balance  the  next  day.  I  find  it  much  the  best,  and  saves 
trouble  afterwards,  to  keep  these  separate. 

"P.  S. — I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  raising  good  silk  the  first  season,' 
without  any  previous  experience,  and  it  may  be  raised  t©  good  profit,  if 
manufacturers  will  continue  to  give  four  dollars  per  bushel  for  good  co- 
coons ;  and  it  is  well  suited  for  families  consisting  of  some  women  and 
children.  I  apprehend  much  wealth  will  ultimately  come  out  of  raising 
silk." 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  the  business  would  have  been  continued,  had  there  beeu 
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a  market.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  of  the  abandonment  of  this 
business,  when  it  had  been  most  favorably  introduced,  on  account  of  the 
same  difficulty.  We  are  happy  to  inform  all  such  that  there  is  now  in 
operation  in  this  city  a  filature  for  silk  reeling,  where  cocoons  are  pur- 
chased at  fair  prices.  Silk-growers  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages,  as  their  cocoons,  if  cured  and  carefully  put  up  in  barrels, 
may  be  sent  a  considerable  distance.  A  large  crop  of  last  year  has  been 
forwarded  from  the  south  of  Georgia.  This  establishment  is  at  19  Stantoa 
street. 


SILK  IN  TURKEY; 

The  original  manufactories  of  silk  were  established  before  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  at  Broussa,  from  whence  most  of  the  raw  silk  is  still  ob- 
tained, the  abundance  of  mulberry  trees  in  its  neighborhood  being  favora- 
ble to  the  nurture  of  the  silk-worm.  Little  Broussa  silk  is,  however,  now- 
sold  in  the  silk  bazar  of  Constantinople.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  since  the  several  treaties  made  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  home 
silk  trade  has  diminished  fifty  per  cent.  A  large  supply  of  imitation  goods 
is  received  from  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  the  richer  articles,  prin- 
cipally manufactured  at  Lyons,  have  completely  superseded  those  formerly 
received  from  Broussa,  or  manufactured  at  Scutari  and  Constantinople* 
—  Whitens  Three  Years  in  Constantinople. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
A  REAL  CURIOSITY— NURSERY  OF  MULBERRY  ON  BROADWAY. 

This  consists  of  five  hundred  grafted  while  mulbeiry  trees,  imported' 
ftom  the  Severn  mountains — the  home  of  the  Huguenots — in  the  s®uth  of 
France,  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Finniels,  of  3B7  Broadway.  This  gentleman  came 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  permanently  in  the  silk 
business,  on  the  system  of  his  own  country.  He  has  brought  with  him  the 
best  variety  of  trees— far  superior  to  any  heretofore  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. They  are  grafted  about  five  and  a  half  feet  from  the  root,  and  shoots 
have  grown  from  them  from  three  to  six  feet  since  the  last  of  May,  and  are 
covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  foliage.  He  has  fed  a  few  worms,  and  secured 
a  number  of  excellent  cocoons.  The  multicauiis,  and  other  varieties,  fre- 
quently answer  a  good  purpose.  The  silk  business  is  a  safe  one  with  them ; 
but  a  better  variety,  and  a  better  cultivation  of  them,  have  much  to  do  with 
the  future  progress  and  triumph  of  the  silk  business.  These  trees  are  now 
offered  for  sale,  at  a  price  little  exceeding  their  actual  cost  to  the  importer. 
We  advise  silk-growers  in  attendance  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute 
to  call  and  examine,  and  bespeak  for  them  a  cordial  reception,  and  valuable 
suggestions  by  the  proprietor.  Persons  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to 
secure  any  number  of  these  trees  can  have  them  sent  safely  and  promptly 
in  any  direction.  We  shall  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  aid  in  their  distributioOo 
Price  $1  each. 
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From  ihe  New  York  Tribune, 
AMERICAN  SILK, 

Mr.  Jefi'rey  Hutchinson,  a  farmer  of  Long  Island,  well  esteemed  here,  is 
now  visiting  our  city  with  specimens  of  sewing-silk,  reeled  and  manufac- 
tured by  his  daughters  from  cocoons  produced  on  his  farm  from  the  morus 
multicauhs.  We  bespeak  for  him  the  favorable  regard  of  all  who  consider 
how  vastly  important  it  is,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  our  people 
should  learn  to  grow  and  manufacture  their  own  silk.  It  will  require  skill' 
and  patience  to  effect  this,  with  some  patriotic  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  and  discerning  ;  but  the  silk  culture  will  ultimately  be  established 
and  flourish  here.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  appears  to  be  an  excellent  article^^ 
which  all  who  want  sewing-silk  v/ill  do  well  to  buy  for  their  own  sakes. 
He  will  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  principal  citizens. 


For  the  New  York  Farmer  aad  Mechanic 
SILK. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  have  of  late  witnessed  much  that  is  interesting^ 
to  me  in  this  fertile  region  of  country,  (might  be  called  the  garden  of  the 
east,)  I  shall  only  state  a  few  leading  facts,  from  which  you  may  possibly 
judge  of  what  is  being  done  along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Omit- 
ting, however,  to  say  anything  of  the  vast  fields  of  broom  corn,  that  make 
so  good  a  return  for  money  and  labor  expended,  1  will  just  remark  that  the 
silk  interest,  which  has  for  so  long  a  time  received  atteri'tion  from  some  of 
the  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community  in  this  region^ 
is  not  by  any  means  dead — only  resteth— soon  to  start  with  a  double  cer- 
tainty of  success,  promising  as  sure  a  profit  to  the  grower  as  anything  he 
can  raise.  There  are  now  two  manufactories  of  sewing  silk  and  twist  iti 
this  place,  one  of  which  I  had  time  to  visit  only ;  and  another  being  builtj 
and  to  commence  operations  in  the  spring.  Most  of  the  silk  used  is  im- 
ported in  the  raw  state,  as  cocoons  enough  cannot  be  obtained  of  American 
growth.  Sewing-silk  and  twist  from  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Holland  06 
Conant  is  pronounced,  by  the  tailors  and  merchants  of  Boston,  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  Italian,  and  is  preferred  by  some,  and  is  under  contract  for  three 
years.  This  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Yankee  enterprise.  Mr.  Holland 
lias  a  very  simple  silk  reel  for  family  use,  with  a  traverse  motion  for  the 
spooling — is  easily  kept  in  order,  and  costs  only  about  five  dollars.  It  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  I  have  seen.  He  also  makes  a  silk  spinner  for  five  dol- 
lars per  spindle.  For  family  use,  generally,  put  three  spindles;  it  operates 
well  and  easy,  and  is  of  the  same  principle  of  thost  in  use  in  his.factory. 

I  find  that  orders  are  continually  being,  received  for  mulberry  seed  and 
eggs  to  go  south.  1  believe  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  eggs  from 
the  north  are  much  the  most  sure  in  a  southern  climate.  Mr.  Whitmantj 
of  Cuba,  has  his  from  New  England,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand  for 
them  in  South  America.  There  is  an  abundance  of  trees  in  this  section, 
and  good  opportunities  for  young  men  who  would  like  to  commence  the 
business.     Mulberry  orchards  to  be  let  on  shares,  or  sold,  as  will  best  suit* 
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From  the  IJfew  York  Farmer  aad  Mechanic' 
LETTER  FROM   SAMUEL  BARRETT,  ESa.,  OF   FRENCH  CREEK,  VIRGINIA. 

In  detailing  his  experience  of  the  last  season,  Mr.  Barrett  expresses  great 
confidence  in  the  silk  business — considering  it  an  enterprise  of  great  na- 
tional moment  and  individual  advantage.  He  has  not  done  much  the  pres- 
ent year;  but  this  httle  has  increased  his  confidence  in,  and  more  fully  as- 
sured him  of  the  entire  practicability  and  ultimate  success  of,  the  whole 
enterprise.  He  has  been  gradually  multiplying  his  trees  for  years,  with  a 
view  of  entering  largely  into  the  culture  when  they  shall  have  arrived  at 
maturity. 

He  further  says  :  "  Living  at  a  great  distance  from  any  silk-grower,  I 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  eggs.  I  have  for  a  year  or  two 
been  much  retarded  on  this  account.  The  past  season  1  placed  my  eggs 
in  an  ice-house  in  March,  after  a  considerable  warm  weather,  and  feared,  in 
consequence,  they  might,  be  injured.  I  exposed  about  half  an  ounce  of 
these  on  the  8th  of  May. 

"  The  foliage  had  then  become  quite  large  and  abundant.  On  the  16th 
we  had  a  severe  frost,  which  killed  all  the  foliage,  except  here  and  there  a 
leaf  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  grass.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  we 
were  visited  by  a  second  frost,  cutting  off  what  had  started  since  the  16th. 
Again,  on  the  31st,  another  quite  as  severe  as  either  of  the  others.  I  still 
kept  my  worms  alive  on  a  few  frost-bitien  leaves,  but  they  did  not  spin,  or 
but  few  of  them,  although  they  did  not  appear  to  be  diseased. 

"  1  exposed  another  crop  of  eggs  June  23d — one  ounce.  They  hatched 
in  14  days.  During  the  ist,  2d,  and  3d  ages,  many  of  them  died.  The 
remainder  appeared  healthy,  and  wound  superior  cocoons  in  28  days. 
The  variety  the  "  Mirabel  Inanes,''  I  fed  five  times  a  day,  and  exposed 
them  freely  to  fresh  air.  The  heat  was  a  part  of  the  time  intense.  They 
made  me  40  pounds  of  cocoons,  v/eighihg  250  to  the  pound.  The  mortal- 
ity  among  my  worms  I  attributed  to  a  natural  imperfection  (?)  of  the  Qg^y 
or  injury  sustained  by  placing  them  in  ice  after  the  hatching  process  had 
commenced.  Good  attention  and  thorough  ventilation  alone  saved  any, 
I  have  this  season  tried  an  experiment — the  raising  of  the  multicaulis 
from  the  buds.  About  the  middle  of  May,  I  planted  a  small  patch  of  ground 
with  multicaulis  branches,  which  had  been  buried  during  the  winter  ia 
the  open  field.  When  I  planted  them  some  of  the  buds  had  grown  aa 
inch,  so  that,  in  handling,  hundreds  of  them  broke  off.  Small  fibres  of 
roots  had  started  opposite  each  bud.  I  prepared  and  furrowed  my  ground, 
making  the  fiirrows  two  feet  apart,  and  laying  in  the  branches  without  va- 
cancy throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  furrow,  laying  at  least  two 
branches  side  by  side.  They  came  up  directly  and  grew  most  luxuriantly,, 
notwithstanding  it  was  extremely  dry.  The  frost  killed  all  up  at  the  1st 
of  June.  Wishing  to  ascertain  how  many  leaves  I  could  gather  from  the 
patch,  I  have  just  gathered  them  from  one  row ;  I  found  them  to  weigh  30 
pounds,  which  being  a  fair  average,  the  forty  rows  (saved  from  the  frost) 
would  produce  1,240  pounds  of  leaves.  Fifty  pounds  are  allowed  to  sub* 
sist  1,000  worms.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  forty  rows  would 
feed  25,000  worms,  which  should  produce  at  least  6  pounds  of  reeled  silk, 
and  possibly  8  pounds.  I  measured  the  ground  carefully,  there  being  30 
square  rods.  At  this  rate  1  could  produce  from  one  acre  6,613  lbs.  of  leaves, 
and  feed  132,000  worms  :  giving  33  pounds  of  reeled  silk,  worth  $165,  or 
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at  $5  per  pound.  This  is  the  product  of  one  acre  of  multicaulis  of  the 
first  year's  growth  from  the  buds.  The  land  on  which  they  were  planted 
was  thin,  and  had  been  but  slightly  manured  the  last  year  for  corn. 

'•'  I  once  almost  doubted  the  statement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lane,  that  he  had  ob- 
tained  2,200  pounds  of  leaves  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  1  no  longer  doubt 
its  correctness.  I  have  in  all  about  two  acres  of  trees,  consisting  of  Can- 
tons and  multicaulis.  Half  of  them  are  from  two  to  three  years  old.  They 
occupy  land  which  would  produce  20  or  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and 
I  can  now  gather  at  least  4  tons  of  leaves." 

REMARKS. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Barrett  is  but  one  of  many  from  the  same  cause. 
These  disastrous  frosts  extended  over  the  entire  south.  Southern  silk- 
growers  generally  have  depended  upon  a  single  crop,  ^rom  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  preserve  their  eggs.  In  Georgia,  the  silk-worms  had  just  com- 
menced feeding,  when  their  food  was  totally  destroyed,  and  many  thriving 
plantations  of  trees,  which  afterwards  yielded  an  abundant  crop  of  good 
foHage  sufficient  to  have  made  hundreds  of  bushels  of  cocoons,  were  en- 
tirely unemployed.  Had  it  been  known  in  time  that  the  dried  foliage  of 
the  mulberry,  when  moistened  and  sprinkled  with  rice  flour,  would  answer  a 
good  purpose,  and  that  eggs  could  safely  be  sent  from  the  north  during  any 
part  of  the  season,  and  were  preferable  to  those  saved  at  the  south,  the 
crops  on  feed  at  the  time  the  frosts  occurred  might  have  been  saved,  and 
all  the  after- foliage  turned  to  sillc. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Dr..  Stebbins,  of  feeding  v.^orms  from  dried 
leaves,  we  deem  practicable  ;  and  vv^e  advise  feeders  generally  to  preserve 
fohage  in  this  way,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  emergencies  which 
have  proved  so  extensive  and  disastrous  during  the  present  year.  A  gen- 
tleman who  has  recently  made  a  tour  through  Europe  informed  us,  a  few 
days  since,  that  when  in  Switzerland  he  found  the  inhabitants  prosperous- 
ly engaged  in  feeding  silkworms  from  dried  foliage,  brought  from  mul- 
berry-growing countries.  He  represented  the  worms  as  appearing  finer 
and  making  superior  cocoons.  We  should  also  advise  persons  at  the  south 
engaged  in  the  silk  business  to  secure  their  eggs  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter previous,  that  all  their  foliage  may  be  employed.  Orders  for  dried 
foliage,  mulberry  trees,  or  cuttings,  and  silk-worms'  eggs,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to  by  the  subscriber. 

A.  C.  YAN  EPPS. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer, 
SILK  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

Messrs.  Gales  (fc  Seaton  :  In  your  European  correspondent's  letter 
of  August  20,  published  in  th^;  Intelligencer  of  September  13,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

"  In  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  12th  instant  there  is  a  column  of 
American  statistics  derived  from  the- last  report  of  your  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  Towards  the  end,  it  is  said  that  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and 
the  raising  of  the  silk- worm  have  utterly  and  ruinously  failed  in  the  United 
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States.  '  Let  France,'  it  is  added,  '  cease  to  fear  American  competition  :. 
the  Union  will  be  for  her  an  immense  market.'  We  may  hope  that  the 
silk  case  is  not  so  forlorn  with  you.  What  are  the  natural  obstacles  to 
perseverance  and  success  ?'' 

I  assume  the  duty  of  answering  the  very  interesting  interrogatory  at  the 
close  of  this  paragraph.  There  are  no  natural  obstacles  to  perseverance^ 
niuch  less  to  success,  in  the  silk  business  in  the  United  States.  The  obsta- 
cles to  its  progress  at  present  are  purely  artificial  and  ephemeral.  I  have 
had  my  eye  upon  this  subject  now  tioenty-otie  years.  That  I  might  be  a 
disinterested  witness  even  in  the  public  opinion,  I  have  kept  myself  clear 
of  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  culture  of  silk.  I  have  witnessed  its  pro- 
gress, its  experiments,  its  successes,  and  its  failures  ;  have  scrutinized  all 
the  details  of  each  and  all ;  and  have  never  yet  found  the  slightest  reason 
to  doubt  its  ultimate  successful  establishment  as  one  of  our  main  staple 
productions. 

The  reason  of  its  apparent  depression  at  this  time  is  to  be  found  in  the 
very  place  where  it  should  be  most  rationally  looked  for.  The  late  specu- 
lation in  mulberry  trees,  called  the  multicaulis  speculation,  which  I  never 
failed  to  oppose,  and  which  I  never  in  the  slightest  degree  advanced,  caused 
expectations  of  profits  from  the  silk  business  that  were  not  only  unrea- 
sonable, but  wildly  extravagant.  The  failure  to  realize  these  expectations 
by  the  many  that  began  the  culture  of  silk,  and  although  a  reasonable 
profit  was  at  hand,  induced  its  abandonment  by  thousands.  They  expect- 
ed to  realize  a  thousand  dollars  from  an  investment  of  capital  and  labor 
that  in  any  other  agricultural  employment  would  have  been  satisfactorilj 
compensated  by  fifty  or  a  hundred.  Disappointed  in  this  extravagant  ex- 
pectation, they  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Another  obstacle  was  found 
to  its  progress  in  the  go-ahead  character  of  our  people,  and  their  want  of 
foresight.  They  raised  large  quantities  of  cocoons  before  there  were  means 
provided  for  their  conversion  into  any  useful  article,  and  had  not  patience 
to  preserve  them  till  these  means  were  provided.  This  was  a  great  errofj 
and  placed  one  of  the  most  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our 
progress. 

Let  everybody  understand  that  the  late  multicaulis  speculation  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  capability  to  produce  silk  ;  that  the  true  friends  of  the  silk 
culture  were  always  opposed  to  that  speculation,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
restrain  and  suppress  it,  (the  writer  of  this  among  them,)  but  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  proving  conclusively  that  the  United  States,  from  32  to  44  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  (longitude  without  limit,)  is  well  adapted  to  the  silk  cul- 
ture, equal  in  climate  to  China,  superior  to  China  in  the  enterprise,  indus- 
try, and  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  superior  to  France  or  even  Italy  in 
every  requisite  for  the  successful  culture  of  silk.  1  may  not  live  to  see  % 
but  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  even  France  shall  be  supplied  with  silk 
from  this  country — all  Europe  of  course.  The  germ  of  this  great  interest  is 
already  firmly  imbedded  in  our  physical  condition,  and  nothing  can  arrest  its 
steady  progress  to  an  overwhelming  extent.  The  time  will  come  whea 
even  cotton  will  be  second  to  silk  on  the  list  of  our  staple  productions. 
But,  before  all  this  can  happen,  our  people  will  have  to  learn  to  be  satisfied 
with  moderate  but  remunerative  profits,  and  to  gather  these  in  particles  so- 
small  that  the  common  or  unpractised  eye  would  scarcely  discern  them* 
They  must  also  leara  to  make  up  large  results  from  small  items.  Did  il 
never  occur  to  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  the  great  difference  between  our 
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iiorthern  and  southern  people  consists  in  this  particular  feature— thev  of  the 
north  are  satisfied  ni  collecting  large  sums  from  the  congregation  of  ex- 
tremely small  Items,  almost  ultimate  atoms ;  while  they  Sf  the  south  can 
ITJ  T^^H^^ll  V^^  ^^"^PJ^'l^  anything  less  than  a  crop  of  a  thousand 
bales  of  cotton,  that  is  to  yield  them  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  ^ 
h^venihese  latter,  with  big  ei/es,  can  only  see  ^l^rge  cotton  field  of  one  hun- 
tfr.      ^rll'^^'T'^  acres  ;  the  individual  plant  itself  is  too  small  for  their 

Jhl^I'Lri  A^^^'^^^  ^^^u  '^  '1^"^^  ^'^^"^  ^^^  aggregation  of  the  products  of 
these  individual  plants  that  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales  are  made 
up.  JNow,  silk  IS  a  peculiarly  small  article— small,  I  mean,  in  physical 
proportions :  but  there  is  no  article  so  well  adaped  to  aggregation  into  large 

Please  say  all  this  to  your  much  respected  correspondent  in  Paris.    Tell 

Jura  that  the  self-complacency  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  is  misplaced,  and 

fold  that  Journal  and  the  people  of  France,  and   those  of  Italy  with  them 

tieware  of  «  American  competition"  in  the  production  of  silk.  ' 

Respectfully, 

R  ^  ,     _  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

BALTIMORE;  September  13^  1845. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
DR.  STEBBINS  AND  NORTHAMPTON. 


We  are  pained  to  learn  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Stebbins,  has  been  confined 
\o  his  room  for  more  than  a  month  past  with  serious  indisposition.  A  let- 
4er  from  him,  dated  the  8th  instant,  states  that  he  is  so  far  convalescent  as 
to  resume  correspondence ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  first  word  is  about 
silk.  We  are  fearful,  when  we  consider  his  advance  in  life,  and  the  great 
menta  as  well  as  physical  activity  which  has  ever  characterized  him,  that 
he  will  fall  before  the  great  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  shall 
have  been  accomplished.  But  we  hope  that  some  satisfactory  evidences 
may  appear  that  his  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  his  works 
will  follow  him.     From  the  letter  above  alluded  to  we  extract  as  follows  • 

*^  Some  two  years  since,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  with  bishop  Mar  Yohan- 
Ban,  from  Oroomiah,  Persia,  visited  this  country;  they  also  visited  this 
place.  I  made  a  list  of  inquiries,  for  Mr.  Perkins  to  answer  after  his  return 
to  Persia,  respecting  silk.  I  also  furnished  the  Rev.  David  Stoddard,  of 
this  place,  a  young  man  of  fine  talents  and  energy,  with  a  list  of  questions 
to  answer  at  his  leisure.  I  have  received  from  him  a  letter,  dated  Oroo- 
miah, July  25,  1845,  (of  which  I  have  written  a  sketch  to  Mr.  Wakeman  ) 
accompanied  by  nine  samples  of  silk  made  in  Persia  ;  and  when  he  shall 
visit  the  silk  districts,  or  meet  with  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  will  give  me 
the  result.  He  has  also  sent  specimens  of  the  white  and  black  mulberry 
foliage— not  equal  in  size  to  our  Canton,  Asialic,  or  Broussa,  either  of  which 
sustains  our  winters  better  than  the  white.  The  Canton  retains  its  verdure 
longer,  and  m  greater  perfection,  than  any  other,  and  by  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments  It  is  shown  that  the  same  quantity  of  foliage  will  make  more  raw 
silk  than  any  other  variety.  This  is  the  genuine  tree  used  in  China,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Parker  and  a  Chinaman,  when  here.  They 
^examined  and  recognised  it  at  once.     The  blossoms  for  'seed  appear  before 


\ 
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the  foliage,  like  the  peach,  and  very  near  the  ground.  Only  a  few  are  seed- 
bearing  ;  and  should  the  season  be  favorable,  I  may  have  a  good  gathering.. 
The  Asiatic,  like  the  black  and  white,  have  fruit  high  up  on  the  limbs. 
The  Canton  has  been  found  to  develope  its  foliage  earlier  than  any  other 
variety.  It  has  been  found  that  the  fohage  of  standard  trees  will  become 
diminutive  in  size,  when  compared  with  those  headed  annually. 

"Joseph  Clark,  of  this  town,  (one  of  the  pioneers,  with  president  Stiles 
and  Dr.  Aspinwall,  in  the  silk  cause,)  sowed  his  white  mulberry  trees  in 
drills,  and  kept  them  in  a  bushy  state,  and  usually  cut  the  branches  with  a 
scythe  or  sickle,  in  all  weather  ;  and  if  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  dry 
weather,  usually  sprinkled  the  foliage  with  water.  It  is  well  known,  that 
by  heading  down  mulberry  trees  in  the  spring,  the  quantity  of  foliage  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  quality  improved." 

In  referring  to  the  State  bounty.  Dr.  S.  says  : 

"  I  do  not  regret  that  the  Massachusetts  bounty  is  put  at  ten  cents  per 
pound  on  cocoons  only,  nor  that  it  is  only  for  three  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time,  it  may  be  revived  with  more  ease  than  if  it  had  been  fif- 
teen or  twenty  cents.  The  legislature  wish  to  be  governed  by  economy, 
and  show  themselves  sparing  of  the  people's  money;  however,  the  policy  is 
not  wise. 

"The  European  governments  have  expended  millions  to  establish  the 
culture,  and  are  now  satisfied  that  silk  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  rev- 
enue.     A  like  policy  here  would  be  productive  of  similar  results." 

The  doctor  then  very  appropriately  adds  : 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  having  mulberry  trees  of  any  kind,  quality^  or 
size,  and  what  the  advantage  of  legislative  or  individual  encouragement, 
if  nobody  can  be  found  to  improve  and  render  them  productive  ?  From 
present  prospects,  Northampton  may  be  in  a  had  fix  the  coming  sea- 
son. The  culturist  at  the  community  has  left  them,  and  another  large 
grower,  having  a  great  ofier  at  Boston,  will  leave  us  in  the  spring,  and  my 
infirm  health  forbids  my  personal  attention.  A  fine  opportunity  is  here  pre- 
sented for  some  person  of  enterprise  to  come  forward  and  make  his  selec- 
tion. If  no  one  should  appear,  (a  half-dozen  are  needed,)  you  need  not 
expect  much  from  Northampton  to  eke  out  at  the  next  silk  convention.  But 
I  am  in  no  way  disheartened,  come  what  will;  and,  if  my  life  and  health 
are  spared,  shall  do  what  I  can  to  keep  the  silk  ranks  full.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  young  and  old  trees,  cuttings,  and  eggs,  preserved  for  many 
beginners;  but  it  is  painful  to  see  the  apathy  prevailing.  Many  are  so 
eager  to  acquire  wealth,  that  they  cannot  be  content  with  the  ordinary^ 
course,  but  must  have  railroad  speed.  Such  a  spirit  must  not  enter  the  co-^ 
coonery;  but  patience  and  perseverance  will  be  crowned  with  success;' 
That  America  will  yet  become  a  silk-growing  country,  is  not  doubted  by 
our  best  men ;  but  when  ?  Prejudices  are  being  left  behind ;  and  let 
the  friends  of  the  cause  look  steadily  to  the  time  when  silk  shall  become 
one  of  our  great  staples,  and  let  us  keep  doing ;  examples  of  perseverance 
may  work  wonders." 

Nothing  gives  us  more  real  pleasure  than  the  perusal  of  conHnunications 
of  this  tried  and  devoted  advocate  of  the  silk  cause  in  this  country.  While 
hundreds  who  arose  in  the  time  of  the  mulberry  excitement — manifesting 
great  zeal,  making  great  speeches  and  writing  extraordinary  things  on  the 
subject,  have  fallen  with  its  fall,  he  has  remained  steadfast,  and  may  justly 
be  considered  a  '^standard  work"— the  American  text  book — containing  afl 
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that  is  important  and  reliable  on  the  silk  question.  We  feel  honored  in  be- 
ing made  the  recipient  of  his  favors :  may  they  be  frequent  and  loner  cou- 
tinued.  It  IS,  indeed,  a  subject  of  regret  that  Northampton,  standing,  as  she 
has,  prominent  mtho  silk  enterprise,  should  at  this  time  be  deprived  of  two 
of  her  most  efficient  men.  Mr.  Payne  has  conducted  the  silk  department 
of  the  «  Northampton  Association"  with  great  perseverance  and  effect ;  and 
his  absence  must  seriously  cripple  their  further  movements,  and  sensibly  re- 
tard  their  progress.  Mr.  P.  has  incurred  some  prejudice  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  «  a  new  reel,"  which  has  been  considered  an  improvement, 
but  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  to  their  serious  injury.  We  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  ourselves,  but  are  far  from  attributing  any  blame 
to  Mr.  Payne,  and  believe  that,  under  some  circumstances,  it  may  prove  all 
he  believed  it  to  be.  Instead  of  reeling  in  long  skeins,  as  is  customary,  this 
reel  runs  the  silk  on  bobbins  containing  about  two  to  four  ounces  each.  In 
cases  where  manufacturers  do  their  own  reeling,  we  deem  it  of  value,  and 
so  recommended  as  chairman  of  an  examining  committee  of  the  national 
silk  eonvention  held  in  this  city  in  1844.  We  understand  that  Mr.  P.  is 
now  in  this  city,  with  a  quantity  of  fine  sewings  of  his  manufacture. 
Where  his  future  movements  are  to  be,  we  are  not  informed.  We  direct 
particular  attention  to  Dr.  Stebbins's  remarks  in  regard  to  the  mulberry,  and 
advise  silk-growers  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  Canton  variety  as  proba- 
bly best  adapted  to  our  country,  particularly  the  northern  sections.  It  ap- 
pears  to  be  as  readily  propagated  as  the  multicaulis,  and  as  well  adapted  to 
branch  feeding,  which  are  the  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this  variety 
and  which  have  been  considered  so  great,  by  some,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
undoubted  preference.  Our  reviera  of  the  silk  business  will  be  resumed. 
It  IS  discontinued  for  the  present  to  give  place  to  the  above,  as  bearino-  a 
more  intimate  relation  to  the  business  at  the  present  time.  * 

AT  ^r  X.  A'  ^'  "^AN    EPPS. 

New  York  Filature,  January  8,  1846. 

SILK. 

t  REPORT^ OF    HON.   P.   H.   GREEN, 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  following  report  of  Col.  Green,  who  has 
this  year  been  conducting  his  operations  in  Maine  with  admirable  success, 
I  his  report  was  made  to  the  New  England  Silk  Convention,  held  about 
one  year  since,  and  has  been  published  by  this  State,  in  connexion  with  the 
report  of  the  National  Convention  of  Silk  Growers,  held  at  the  Americaa 
Institute  in  October  last.  It  is  one  of  those  careful,  wisely  conducted  ex- 
periments, which  always  insure  success.  The  opinions  of  the  writer  oel 
artiticial  warmth  cannot  be  so  readily  adopted.  We  doubt  not  their  adapta-^ 
tion  to  the  latitude  of  New  England,  but  further  south  the  open  system  is 
doubtless  the  system  to  insure  the  greatest  results;  and  even  in  New 
iiUgland,  we  think  midsummer  feeding  would  prove  quite  as  successful  in 
open  and  m  close  buildings.  We  concur  most  fully  in  the  great  imporfance 
ot  governmental  encouragement,  in  order  to  establish  the  silk  business  upon 
a  nrm  foundation.  Some  general  provision  should  be  made,  and  every 
state  should  have  its  beunty,  and  every  agricultural  association  its  premium, 
lor  oocooas  and  reeled  silk.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  suceess  of 
me  h\A^im^M^hm  such  aid  ;  but  should  every  State  follow  the  example 
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of  New  York,  Maine,  and  Delaware,  and  give  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on 
cocoons  raised  in  the  State,  the  results  would  be  astonishing;  and  we  sug- 
gest the  idea  here  that  the  friends  in  each  State  get  up  a  memorial  to  their 
respective  legislatures  praying  for  such  a  provision,  and  for  its  renewal  in 
those  nearly  expired,  as  in  New  York.     But  to  the  report : 

The  silk  culture  in  the  United  States  attracted  my  attention  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  since  which  I  have  not  been  an  indifferent  observer  of  what 
lias  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  and  other  publications  relating  to  the 
subject.  These,  with  other  evidence,  have  convinced  my  mind  that,  at  no 
distant  period,  silk  will  rank  among  the  most  important  productions  of  our 
country.  Being  desirous  of  obtaining  practical  knowledge,  early  last  spring 
J  leased,  in  this  town,  (Northampton,  Massachusetts,)  about  five  acres  of 
land,  four  of  which  had,  five  years  before,  been  planted  with  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  thousand  Alpine,  Asiatic,  multicaulis,  and  Canton  roots  and  cut- 
tings. Two  places  were  fitted  up  for  feeding— one  put  under  the  care  of 
a, person  who  had  fed  several  years,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  feeder.  No  information  would  be  conveyed  by  detailing  the  facts 
attending  this  attempt ;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  add,  that  it  disap- 
pointed both  the  feeder  and  myself.  The  other  was  reserved  for  myself, 
^nd  the  result  more  than  met  my  expectations,  being  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  business.  A  full  remuneration  for  the  labor  and  other  outlays  were 
not  among  my  most  sanguine  thoughts — of  course  I  am  not  greatly  disap- 
pointed ;  still  I  may,  1  think,  truly  say,  that  had  the  other  feeding  succeed- 
ed as  well  as  that  under  my  own  care,  although  no  profit  would  have  been 
realized,  an  encouraging  return  would  have  been  made.  Three  ounces  of 
^ggs  were  hatched,  and  the  worms  carried  through,  feeding  principally 
without  loss,  except  at  the  time  of  winding,  when  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold  and  unfavorable  ;  notwithstanding,  I  had  two  hundred  lbs.  of 
good  cocoons  from  three  ounces  hatched.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  convention  with  detail,  and  I  will  therefore  only  subjoin  the 
result  of  my  observation  and  experience  from  this  feeding,  and  what  has 
been  done  and  is  now  doing  in  other  countries  not  so  well  situated  probably 
as  our  own.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  means  practised  here,  silk  may  be  made  an  advantageous  crop 
even  in  Massachusetts,  The  culture  of  silk  in  France  was  established  by 
the  bounty  of  government,  and  is  now  a  source  of  great  national  as  well  as 
individual  wealth.  Nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying,  if  it  is  established  here 
it  must  be  done  by  the  united  effort  of  government  and  individuals.  Since 
the  discontinuance  of  the  bounty,  thousands  of  mulberry  trees  have  been 
dog  up  in  this  and  neighboring  towns  ;  and,  without  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature,  thousands  now  are  destined  to  the  same  fate. 

[The  above,  as  will  be  seen,  was  addressed  to  the  New  England  Silk 
Convention.  The  letter  of  this  gentleman  to  the  National  Convention  is  of 
great  length ;  and  as  a  part  of  it  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  above,  it  has  been 
omitted.  A.  C.  Y.  E.J 

It  was  my  design  to  feed  three  broods  of  worms  in  succession,  so  as  to  have 
the  last  brood  wind  up  by  the  middle  of  August.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan,  t  took  three  ounces  of  eggs  from  the  cellar  when  the  temperature  was 
64°  Fahrenheit,  placed  them  in  a  room  where  it  was  60°,  on  the  13th  of 
May;  on  the  17th  removed  thei*a  to  a  room  where  the  temperature  was 
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regulated  by  artificial  heat,  and  ranged  from  62°  to  73°,  until  the  27th, 
when  the  hatching  commenced — 28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st,  all  hatched,  or 
nearly  so.  While  the  temperature  was  at  70°,  or  over,  the  young  worms 
were  active,  but  became  somewhat  torpid  when  it  was  64°  ;  ranged  from 
65°  to  70°  until  the  3d  of  June,  when  the  whole  were  placed  in  the  cocoon- 
ery. On  the  4th,  temperature  down  to  46°,  worms  quite  torpid  ;  supposed 
it  all  over  with  them;  but  revived  on  the  5th,  wfien  it  was  70°,  and  went 
through  perfect  moulting,  perfectly  healthy  ;  continued  so  through  the  2d, 
Sd,  and  4th ;  changed  them  after  each  moulting,  excepting  those  put  into 
the  cradles,  which  were  placed  there  immediately  after  the  third  moulting, 
and  were  not  again  changed.  Some  hundreds  of  the  worms  fell  into  the 
troughs  of  the  cradles  when  first  put  into  them  ;  supposing  them  to  be  lost, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  them  till  the  third  day,  when  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  wash  them  out ;  accordingly,  a  but  of  water  was  turned  into  the 
trough  at  the  upper  end  ;  of  course  the  worms  were  carried  out  at  the 
other  end.  This  immersion,  as  well  as  fasting,  had  not,  as  was  expected, 
deprived  them  of  life  ;  indeed,  it  had  made  butlittle  change  in  their  appear- 
ance ;  they  were  therefore  all  secured,  by  placing  a  sieve  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  trough,  placed  on  dry  shelves,  and  food  given  them ;  and,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  drenching  and  fasting  would  have  any  unfavorable 
effect,  a  particular  place  was  assigned  them ;  they  went  through  feeding  in 
all  respects  as  the  others,  and  made  as  good  cocoons. 

Judging  from  this  and  other  facts  that  subsequently  came  under  my 
observation,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying,  although  drenching  w.||ms  for  a 
short  length  of  time  before  the  fourth  moulting  may  do  them  no  essential 
injury,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than  to  keep  them  in  a  wet  or  damp 
place,  particularly  when  about  forming  and  completing  cocoons.  Worms 
hatched  May  28th  and  29th  were  put  into  the  cradles  and  on  the  lower 
shelves  in  the  loft;  the  last  hatched  on  the  upper  shelf,  near  the  roof;  as 
they  approached  towards  maturity,  it  was  found  that  all  were  too  much 
crowded;  and  about  one  third  v/ere  removed  to  the  shed.  All  continued 
healthy,  and  about  the  first  of  July  commenced  winding.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  the  temperature  was  50°  ;  on  the  5th,  48°  ;  and  several  succeed- 
ing days  about  the  same.  This  was  a  severe  shock  to  the  worms  ;  indeed, 
it  so  paralyzed  a  portion  of  them  (probably  from  10  to  20  per  cent.)  that  they 
seemed  to  lose  tiie  power  of  makuig  cocoons,  grew  chubby,  and  died. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  lofi,  in  warm  weather,  would  become  so  hot 
as  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  health  of  the  worms.  But,  instead 
of  this,  the  least  loss  was  on  the  upper  shelf,  where  the  last  hatched  were 
placed,  and  spun  as  early  as  the  first  hatched,  and  made  quite  as  good 
cocoons.  From  (he  fact  that  the  worms,  while  young,  were  not  injured 
by  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  46^,  and  about  the  same,  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  had  such  a  paralyzing  effect  that  a  considerable  portion 
never  recovered,  it  is  inferred  that  a  warm  temperature  is  more  essential 
during  the  last  than  first  age  of  the  worms.  The  product  of  the  first  three 
ounces  of  eggs  was  two  hundred  pounds  of  good  cocoons.  It  is  deemed 
proper  to  menuoa  that  the  lower  story  of  the  building  is  separated  from  the 
,tipper  only  by  a  partial  floor,  so  as  to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  whole  house.  The  windows  have  sliding  shutters  below,  and  in  the 
loft  a  door  at  each  end^  but  no  windows  or  other  openings  in  the  roof;  also, 
chloride  of  lime  was  placed,  in  small  quantities,  in  all  parts  of  the  build- 
y  g.  and  fine  unsl  eked   lime  sifted  through  a  bag,  made  of  coarse  cotton 
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cloth,  on  the  worms,  in  wet,  damp  weather,  immediately  after  feeding. 
This  not  only  absorbed  the  dampness,  but  is  believed  to  have  contributed  ta 
their  general  good  health. 

I  found,  by  experience^  that  the  chrysalids  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  charcoal.  A  description  of  the  plan,  manner  of  fitting  up,  &c  ,  is  not 
thought  necessary.  The  experiment  was,  however,  conclusive,  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  whoever  makes  the  same  attempt  will  find  ihafa 
portion  of  the  chrysalids  will  not  be  destroyed. 

A  better  mode  of  destroying  them,  and  which  proves  effective,  as  well  as 
every  way  satisfactory,  is  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Banne,  a  distinguished 
French  chemist,  which  is  as  follows  :  Dispose  the  cocoons  in  a  wooden  box, 
in  a  stratum  of  six  inches  deep;  upon  each  superficial  square  foot  of  these 
sprinkle  half  a  pint  of  alcohol  from  a  water-pot,  so  as  to  distribute  the  liquid 
equally  over  the  cocoons  ;  then  form  another  stratum  over  these,  and  a  fur- 
ther quantity  of  alcohol  applied,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full ;  then  let  them' 
be  closely  covered  and  left  twenty- four  hours.  Instead  oi  a  box,  I  used  a 
barrel  that  had  contained  alcohol,  cut  a  space  ten  inches  square  in  the  head, 
nicely  fitted  a  board  wiih  lists  on  each  edge,  so  that  when  it  was  down  alt 
the  air  was  excluded  from  the  barrel.     This  did  the  thing  perfectly. 

With  regard  to  the  succession  of  crops,  before  mentioned,  the  eggs  reserved 
for  them  were  placed  in  a  cellar  where  the  temperature  was  54°,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some  writers  on  silk  culture,  they  would  not  hatch 
without  being  exposed  to  a  temperature  above  60°.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, as  sqf  n  as  the  mercury  went  up  to  this  point,  the  eggs  hatched ;  this^ 
too,  when  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  them,  having  neither  feed,  space, 
nor  time  to  attend  to  them  ;  of  course  they  were  lost.  Not  willing  to  relin- 
quish my  plan  altogether,  about  two  thirds  of  an  ounce  of  eggs  were  pro» 
cured,  which  hatched  the  23d  and  24th  of  July  ;  these  went  through  their 
first  and  second  moulting  on  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days  of  their  age,  with- 
out any  loss ;  ihird,  nearly  as  well;  fourth,  not  so  successful,  the  weather 
about  this  time  being  rainy  and  extremely  cold  for  the  season,  with  con- 
stant and  sudden  changes,  which  produced  torpidness  of  the  worm?,  from 
which  they  never  recovered  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  formed  cocoons, 
but  few  perfected  them.  The  first  part  of  the  season  is  unquestionably 
the  best  time  for  feeding  ;  still  it  is  believed,  with  proper  attention  to  select- 
ing faed,  congenial  temperature,  say  about  70°  or  above,  (natural  best;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  artificial,  for  later  crops.)  may  be  successfully  u^ed. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  open  feeding ;  no  matter  hov/  open, 
provided  all  other  requisites  can  be  had.  In  the  humble  opinion  of  the 
writer,  whoever  expects  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  cocoons  from  worms 
subjected  to  wet  or  damp  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time,  and  to  a  tem-- 
perature  below  65  degrees,  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  In  Lombardy,  Italy,, 
and  France,  the  great  silkgrowing  countries  of  Europe,  the  temperature 
in  cocooneries  is  not  only  regukaed  with  great  exactitude,  by  artificial 
means,  but  the  atinosphere  corrected  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. In  those  countries  the» feeding  season  lasts  but  six  weeks,  and  is  as 
certain  there  as  any  other  agricultural  product. 

There,  the  leaves  from  trees  (not  annually  cut  down)  are  used  ;  of  course, 
but  one  crop  can  be  produced.  This  is  no  objection  to  a  succession  of 
crops  in  New  England,  where  the  trees  are  cut  down  in  the  spring,  early 
shoots  cut  and  fed  to  the  worms,  and  later  are  constantly  springing  up^, 
suitable  for  feeding*  That  the  United  States  are  at  no  distant  period  to  be^ 
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come  a  great  silk-growing  country,  isinore  than  probable ;  that  New  Eng- 
land will  share  largely  in  the  product,  is  not  so  certain.  VYhile  the  foreign" 
produQers  and  others  interested  are  watching  with  eagle  eyes  the  progress 
of  silk  culture  in  this  country,  at  all  times  prepared  to  overstock  the 
market  with  raw  silks,  and  constantly  doing  so  for  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  its  culture  here  ;  while  not  one  in  five  of  our  citizens  who  en- 
gage in  it  are  remunerated  for  their  labor  and  other  outlays ;  while  thou- 
sands of  mulberry  trees  in  this  and  neighboring  towns  have  been  dug  up, 
and  thousands  more  destined  soon  to  share  the  same  fate  ;  and  while  the 
subject  requires  systematic  investigation  and  revision,  as  well  as  simplifica- 
tion, it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  individuals  will  make  the  ne- 
cessary advance  to  compete  successfully  with  such  farmiJable  obstacles. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  last  v\reek  referred  to  Mr.  Summey's  operations  in  Mirfiheim,  Pao 
We  have  now  the  particulars,  under  date  of  August  21,  as  foiiows: 

"  We  have  been  doing  very  well  this  summer;  much  better  than  could 
be  expected  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  Our  trees  were  all,  or 
nearly  all,  planted  and  re  planted  last  spring.  We  have  now  beiween 
twelve  and  thirteen  acres  of  young  trees,  from  two  to  six  fevA  h^g'i,  from 
which  we  have  now  fed  and  gathered  over  fifty  bushels  ot  cocoons,  besides 
those  now  ready  to  gather,  spinning,  and  coming  on  ;  so  that  we  have  the 
prospect  of  making  one  hundred  bushels  of  cocoons  this  Sf^ason.  We  keep 
the  small  worms  in  the  house  ;  but,  after  the  third  or  last  moulting,  remove 
them  to  the  open  shanties,  where  they  require  no  more  cleaning,  but  plenty 
of  foliage,  and  branches  or  straw  to  spin  in. 

''Messrs.  Carson  &  Rice,  of  Lancaster,  may  not  reach  quite  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  cocoons  ;  Mr.  Here,  between  sixty  and  eighty  ;  and  Mr. 
Chrisman,  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels,  which  we  intend  reeling  here." 

The  gentleman  last  named  commenced  last  year,  and  made  8^  bushels. 
The  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  are  rapidly  foUowini?  Mr.  Summey's 
exa,mple ;  and  if  they  follow  his  plans  fiiily,  we  predict  for  them  like  en- 
couraging returns.  We  see  in  this  one  place  now  probably  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  cocoons  at  least.  We  can  call  to  mind  several  other 
places  where  some  one  farmer  has  thus  commenced  the  culture  of  silk  in 
this  simple,  natural  way,  and  by  his  example  induced  his  fellows  to  do  the 
same  ;  and  this  is  the  way  new  pursuits  must  be  introduced.  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  are  convinced  tliat  the  thing  can  be  done,  make  themselves 
the  Jirst  advance,  and  they  will  not  long  be  alone  ;  and  let  all  engaged  in  or 
commencing  the  business  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  New  York  filature  there 
is  always  an  amount  of  cash  in  deposite  for  every  bushel  of  cocoons  ofi^ered  ; 
and  we  intend  in  a  few  days  starting  out  on  a  thorough  tour  through  the 
country  to  collect  the  precious  materials  ;  and  hope,  in  anticipation  of  our 
call,  that  every  grower  will  have  his  cocoons  thoroughly  cured,  carefully 
flossed  and  assorted,  in  readiness  for  barreling  for  transportation  to  New 
York.     We  want  1,000  bushels,  immediately. 


New  York  Filature.  At/s^ust  30,  1845. 


A.  C.  VAN  EPPS.. 
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MISSISSIPPI  AGAIN. 


The  following  statements  are  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Benton,  of  Raymond,  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  mainly  through  such  Umited  experiments  that  the  large 
quantities  of  cocoons  in  our  country  are  produced;  and  if  we  are  able  to 
supply  our  demand  for  silk  by  our  own  production,  it  will  be  by  small 
quantities  being  raised  by  nearly  all  our  farmers.  In  France,  and  other 
silk-growing  countries,  this  is  the  case.  There,  it  is  quite  as  uncommon 
to  see  a  farm  without  its  mulberry  orchard,  as  it  is  here  to  see  one  with. 
They  raise  but  one  crop,  so  that  their  feeding  season  is  only  of  about  six 
weeks'  duration.  As  soon  as  the  cocoons  are  cured,  every  bushel  is  carried 
to  the  filatures  and  exchanged  for  cash.  In  most  parts  of  our  own  country, 
three,  lour,  and  frequently  ^more  feedings  may  be  made  in  the  season,  with 
results  quite  as  favorable  as  one.  It  will  be  a  most  happy  circumstance  for 
the  United  States  and  their  population,  when  farmers  generally  make  it  a 
part  of  their  summer's  business  to  raise  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  cocoons. 
We  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  person,  and  particularly  the  conductors  of 
the  public  pr^ss,  to  urge  this  measure  upon  the  attention  of  our  people.  If 
the  quantities  of  trees  amongst  us  are  improved  to  good  advantage,  it  will 
take  but  a  few  years  to  provide  a  full  supply.  There  are  now  many  plan- 
tations unoccupied,  and  their  owners  without  eggs  to  use  their  foliage  ;  and 
it  was  with  the  desire  of  providiHg  for  the  employment  of  these  that  we 
proposed  in  our  last  number  to  furnish  such  persons  with  eggs,  and  receive 
cocoons  in  payment  at  thtj  end  of  the  season  ;  and  we  trust  the  proposi- 
tion maybe  improved.  Mr.  Benton  says:  "My  object  in  feeding  worms 
this  season  was  only  to  obtain  a  stock  of  eggs  for  the  next,  and  to  make 
such  experiments  as  to  the  manner  of  rearing  the  worm  as  would  throw 
light  on  future  operations.  In  the  limited  experiment  of  this  year,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results  as  regards  the  profits  of 
the  business,  li  was  not  to  be  expected,  nor  was  it  a  question  with  me.  I 
have  considered  it  as  already  settled  that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  remunera- 
ting labor  under  certain  circumstances ;  i.  e.,  where  the  laborers  are  unfitted 
for  field  work. 

My  worms  consisted  of  three  varieties — the  light  yellow,  deep  yellow, 
and  white.  Not  having  as  yet  reeled  any  of  the  cocoons,  my  preference  for 
the  white  is  merely  for  its  beauty  and  size;  and  most  of  my  eggs  saved  are 
of  this  variety.  My  worms  were  all  mixed  together  upon  the  shelves,  and 
1  cannot  therefore  say  which  were  the  most  healthy.  I  lost  probably  not 
more  than  a  hundred  by  disease,  out  of  about  10,000;  and  that  loss  was, 
I  think,  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state  of  two  of  the  shelves.  My  feed- 
ing was  aliogether  from  the  wild  mulberry,  but  of  various  kinds.  One  kind 
1  find  near  my  house,  which  I  think  far  superior  to  the  multicaulis— the 
leaves  are  very  large,  very  thin,  tender,  soft,  and  flexible;  the  young 
branches  have  a  velvety  appearance,  which  distinguishes  it  from  any  other 
I  have  seen.  It  however  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  easily  pro- 
pagated, for  in  this  I  think  the  grand  superiority  of  the  ''  morus"  consists. 
My  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  using  cut  leaves  entirely,  in  all  stages ; 
and  as  I  have  no  doubt  this  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  best  informed, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  reasons  for  it."' 

[We  saw  last  season  at  Newark, in  this  State,  some  fine  experiments  with 
cut  leaves',  yet  could  not  be  induced  to  substitute  it  for  open  branch  feed- 
ing on  any  consideration  ;  besides  being  with  three  quarters  more  cost  and 
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labor,  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  the  "  n3\v  school"  plan,  because  it  is 
nature's  plan,  which  is  rcf^son  enough  for  ils  general  adoption,  however 
successful  isolated  cases  on  the  other  may  prove. — V.  B.] 

"  I  tried  various  experiments  with  regard  to  spijimng.  The  Greek  mode 
is  to  pile  up  mulberry  branches  on  the  shelves,  crossing  them  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  leaving  the  worms  to  spin  among  them,  as  they  please,  and  where 
they  please — a  bad  plan,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  every  one  who  has  tried  it. 
I  tried  two  kinds  of  frames,  made  of  sawed  laths.  By  crossing  the  laths, 
boxes  are  formed  of  an  inch  square.  Other  frames  were  made  by  placing 
them  in  only  one  direction,  thus  forming  grooves.  This  plan  I  find  to  be 
the  best,  as  they  are  much  easier  made,  and  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

"  My  expectations  are  fully  realized.  I  did  not  expect  that  this  year 
would  show  me  what  would  be  the  profit  arising  from  the  business;  but  I 
did  expect  that  I  would  show  the  practicability  of  employing  time  to  ad- 
vantage, which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  for  want  of  ability  to 
attend  to  any  other  employment." 

[We  have  maintained,  and  do  still  maintain,  that  there  is  abundant  un- 
productive labor  in  the  United  States  to  produce  cocoons  equal  to  our  entire 
consumption. — Y.  E.] 


SILK.-OPERATIONS  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  few  statements  from  g:entlemen  who  have 
been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm ; 
and  every  item  of  experience  corroborates  most  fully  the  opinions  advanced 
in  our  last  remarks  in  this  department,  viz  :^  That  to  succeed,  some  degree 
of  common  sense — as  much,  certainly,  as  in  Raising  a  crop  of  corn,  potatoes, 
or  wheat — must  be  used;  that  farmers  need  no  more  expect  a  favorable 
result  when  their  plantations  are  uncultivated,  and  hard,  unnutritious  food 
given  to  the  v/orms,  than  to  receive  an  abundant  crop  of  corn,  or  any  other 
grain,  where  the  seed  is  sown  on  soil  imperfectly  ploughed,  and  afterwards 
left  to  contend  with  grass  and  weeds,  until  the  time  of  harvest.  We  must 
have  more  consistency  in  this  respect,  before  any  great  advance  can  be 
made.  To  show  the  importance  afJtached  to  this  subject  by  the  best  feeders 
in  the  world,  we  here  give  the  substance  of  a  statement  made  by  an  Italian, 
now  a  resident  of  this  city,  in  relation  to  the  course  pursued  by  his  father. 
He  mentioned  particularly  one  orchard  of  10,000  trees.  These  w^ere  trans- 
planted when  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  high.  Preparatory 
to  setting  them  out,  the  ground  was  laid  out  as  follows:  The  rows  were 
about  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows. 
Holes  were  then  dug  for  the  trees,  about  six  feet  square  and  two  deep.  The 
best  portion  of  the  earth  throwli  out  was  then  returned  to  the  bottom,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  the  s;ime  depth  of  manure  was 
thrown  in.  This  is  repeated  ;  and. when  the  hole  is  half  full,  a  small  con- 
ical pile  of  earth  and  manure  is  made  in  the  middle,  on  which  the  tree  (the 
roots  having  been  carefully  dressed)  is  placed,  with  a  post  at  its  side  to  sup- 
port it.  The  remainder  of  the  soil,  with  equal  quantities  of  manure,  is 
then  returned.  In  three  years  these  trees  were  nearly  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  large,  beautiful  tops ;  and  then  they  commenced  picking  the  fo- 
liage for  us. 
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Here,  the  ground  is  prepared  as  for  corn,  and  the  trees  laid  down  or  set 
in  the  furrow,  and  generally  without  manuring,  where  they  stand  from 
year  to  year,  in  many  instances,  without  receiving  the  slightest  attention. 
The  fallacy  of  attempting  to  feed  silk-worms  from  the  foliage  of  such 
trees  needs  no  proof;  and  yet,  from  these  very  cases,  discarding  those  that 
have  proved  successful,  our  cause  has  been  judged  and  pronounced  un- 
feasible, and  the  destruction  of  vast  quantities  of  mulberry  orchards  has 
been  the  consequence. 

In  most  cases  where  the  trees  have  not  been  well  cultivated,  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  this  summer  has  rendered  the  leaves  utterly  worthless,  and  time 
and  means  devoted  to  feeding  them  have  been  worse  than  thrown  away. 
An  instance:  A  gentleman,  practically  acquainted  with  the  silk  business, 
in  giving  us  his  experience,  says — 

1  left  the  city  of  New  York  about  the  first  of  May  last  to  take  charge  of 
a  plantation  in  Henrico  county,  Virginia.  An  extensive  business  had  for- 
merly been  carried  on  here,  and  I  proceeded  with  the  hope  of  giving  a  new 
impulse  to  this  business  in  Virginia,  and  securing  an  ample  compensation  to 
myself  The  plantation  once  consisted  of  30  acres,  with  a  large  cocoonery 
containingMjOOO  feet  of  shelving,  in  which  had  been  fed  the  worms  from  50 
ounces  of  eggs  at  a  single  crop.  The  orchard  is  now  reduced  to  about  4  acres, 
(muhicaulis,)  and  has  not  received  any  cultivation  in  three  years.  When 
I  arrived,  I  found  that,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  feeding  such  foliage  as  these  would  produce,  and  in  an  old- 
fashioned  cocoonery,  too.  My  first  inclination  was  to  return  to  the  "land 
of  the  free.''  Having  with  me  several  ounces  of  eggs,  however,  1  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  make  the  attempt.  Another  quantity  of  eggs  soon 
came  ;  but  with  them  the  commencement  of  an  extremely  dry  season, 
which  has  almost  literally  "  burnt  us  up,"  and  given  a  September  appear- 
ance even  in  June.  I  need  not  add  that  myexpenses,  not  counting  the  loss 
of  time,  have  exceeded  several  titles  all  I  shall  realize  from  my  cocoons.  I 
concur  most  fully  in  the  last  article  in  the  "  silk  department"  of  the  Farmer 
and  Mechanic,  and  wish  it  might  be  read  and  observed  by  every  person  at 
all  concerned  in  the  culture  of  silk.  For  the  proprietor  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  and  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  recollection  of  happy  months  spent  in 
his  worthy  family.  My  confidence  in  the  silk  business  remains  unim- 
paired ;  and  1  believe  that  Virginia  possesses  all  the  natural  facilities  for 
becoming  one  of  the  greatest  silk-growing  States  of  this  Union,  and  equal  to 
any  equal  extent  of  country  on  the  globe;  but  I  rejoice  that,  like  every 
thing  else,  the  business  must  be  conducted  with  system  and  consistency  to 
insure  success.  Were  this  a  plantation  of  my  own,  or  should  I  again 
have  charge  of  it,  my  first  move  would  be,  early  in  April  to  take  up  all  the 
trees  thoroughly,  break  up  and  prepare  the  land,  increase  its  extent  by  six 
or  eight  acres,  and  replant  the  trees.  In  the  middle  I  should  have  a  place 
for  a  tent  or  shed,  150  or  200  feet  long.  With  such  an  establishment,  I  am 
confident  I  should  make  more  clear  money  than  could  by  any  other  means 
be  produced  from  any  other  50  of  the  500  acres  of  which  this  farm  consists. 


U 
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Fiom  the  N.  Y.  Farmer. 
MAINE. 

The  following  appears  in  the  Lincoln  Telegraph,  Bath,  August,  7, 1846  : 

"  SILK    CULTURE. 

'•This  product  is  not  only  attracting  the  attention  of  the  legislatures  of 
many  States,  but  individuals,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  men  of  sound  judgment  and  forecast  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
silk  would  rank  among  the  most  important  productions,  and  we  see  7io  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  prediction.  It  therefore  becomes  a  ques- 
tion worthy  the  consideration  of  every  agriculturist  in  New  England,  par- 
ticularly in  Maine.  Should  it  be  found  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted 
to  its  culture,  surely  an  important  article  will  be  added  to  our  products. 
Nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  the  mulberry  tree  flourishes  well  in 
Maine.  This  we  know  from  several  years'  personal  observation  ;  so  the 
foliage  can  be  produced  in  any  quantities :  and  the  success  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  town  the  present  season  leaves  no  doubt  that  o.  profitable 
crop  can  be  produced.  In  the  case  alluded  to.  probably  better  cocoons,  and 
a  more  healthy  brood,  could  not  be  reared  anywhere  Therefore,  two  facts 
«eem  to  be  established  beyond  a  question,  viz:  that  foliage  of  the  best  qual- 
ity can  be  produced  abundantly  in  Maine,  and  our  summer  is  ample  for 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  silkworm. 

''In  Italy  and  France,  the  great  silk  growing  countries  of  Europe,  the  crop 
is  made  in  six  weeks  frorn  the  time  of  hatching  the  eggs.  [Best  feeders 
take  their  worms  through  in  twenty-six  days  from  hatching;  in  which  case 
the  feeding  is  kept  up  every  two  or  three  hours,  day  and  night. — V.  E.]  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  all  that  is  wanting  in  Maine  is  practical  knowl- 
edge— which  is  not  difficult  to  obtain — for  the  farmer  to  add  a  rich  item  to 
his  products.  The  experiment  we  allude  to.  as  coming  under  our  personal 
notice  in  this  town  the  present  season,  has  been  conducted  by  our  fellow- 
citizen,  Hon.  P»H.  Green,  who  deserves  great  credit  for  the  deep  interest  he 
has  taken  in  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  large  amount  of  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  he  has  made  himself  master  of,  touching  this  whole  sub- 
ject. We  hope  Colonel  Green  will  push  his  experiments  another  season  to 
a  still  more  magnificent  extent.  We  are  satisfied  that  no  man  is  more  pe- 
culiarly qualified  as  a  pioneer  in  an  undertaking  which  really  promises  so 
much  for  the  future  glory  of  the  State." 

The  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  respecting  the  qualifications 
of  Colonel  Green  to  pursue  the  culture  of  silk  can  be  readily  endorsed  by 
those  acquainted  wi'h  his  views,  experiments,  and  close  observation,  during 
his  first  season  of  feeding,  and  more  particularly  described  in  his  able  re- 
port to  the  New  England  silk  convention,  and  the  national  silk  convention 
of  the  American  Institute,  in  New  York,  in  October  last.  "^  *  *  He  has 
in  Northampton  a  quantity  of  superior  silk- worm  eggs,  in  fine  condition  for 
feeding.  Colonel  Green  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  application  of  artificial 
heat  in  cocooneries,  to  obviate  the  efiects  of  sudden  cold  and  chills.  We 
are  informed  that  last  year  he  rented  one  of  Dr.  Stebbins's  plantations,  in 
Northampton,  where  he  made  the  experiments  alluded  to  in  his  report. 
Persons  iti  Maine  desirous  of  commencing  the  business  will  do  well  to  con- 
fer with  Col.  G.,  as  his  close  observation  of  the  nature  and  wants  of  the 
aalkworm  render  him  pre-eminently  calculated  to  impart  instruction.     We 
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shall  expect  a  particular  account  of  his  operations  for  this  department  soon. 
(Success  will  always  attend  such  efforts. 

We  have  on  hand  further  interesting  matter  for  next  week.  Let  all  con- 
tribute their  experience;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  fix  upon  the  best 
system,  and  adopt  it  in  practice. 

A.  C.  VAN  EPPS. 

SILK  CULTURE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  a  letter  from  Needham  Davis^  of  Barnwell  district.  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  silk,  he  says :  "The  prospect  of  silk  in  this  section  of  the 
country  is  poor  indeed.  The  long  warm  spell  through  February  and  part 
of  March  brought  out  vegetation  rapidly  ;  the  silk-worms  hatched  out  early, 
and  were  prosperous  until  cold  weather  set  in,  destroying,  in  many  places, 
peaches  and  many  other  fruits,  and  cutting  down  corn  and  much  forward 
wheat — killing  mulberry  leaves.  Many  silk-worms  were  lost.  I  stripped 
bark  from  the  mulberry  tree  ;  I  took  young  twigs  from  them,  and  fed  my 
worms  with  them.  What  few  cocoons  1  have  made  are  firm  and  of  good 
quality.  Few  worms  are  diseased — not  an  average  of  five  in  a  thousand. 
1  shall  soon  state  my  method  of  rearing  silk-v/orms.  i  mean  to  corwince 
our  citzens  that  they  can  raise  silk  to  advantage ;  that  the  old  and  the 
young  members  of  a  family  can  be  profitably  employed  at  it.  And  hun- 
dreds will  yet  come  into  the  business  for  their  own  profit,  and  the  good  of 
the  country." 


MULBERRY  TREES. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  mulberry  plantations  of  our  friend  Dr. 
Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  are  not  included  among  those  destroyed  by  the 
frosts  of  the  last  winter,  as  we  had  been  informed,  but  are  all  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  S.  A.  Clemens  and  brother,  late  of  North  Granby,  Con- 
necticut. Atthe  west  tiie  destruction  of  mulberry  trees  has  been  much  greater 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  The  orchard  from  which  we  did  our  feeding 
last  year  shows  no  signs  of  life  yet,  and  it  is  feared  the  roots  are  killed.  Had 
this  been  a  destruction  of  fruit  orchards  instead  of  mulberry,  the  sympathy 
for  the  losers  would  have  been  very  great ;  but  as  it  is,  iew  regret  the  loss. 
Said  a  gentleman  from  Moreau,a  \q\v  days  since,  "I  have  lost  all  my  trees, 
and  it  calls  forth  scarcely  a  passing  remark  from  my  neighbors.  Had  I  lost 
f500  bank  stock,  I  should  have  had  sympathy  enough.  I  should,  however, 
have  regretted  less  the  loss  of  .$3,000  bank  stock  than  this." 

The  following  letter  is  from  Dr.  Stebbins,  under  date  of  May  30th.  The 
views  of  this  gentleman  are  highly  practical,  and  the  country  is  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  uninterrupted  devotion  to  the  silk  cause  during  the 
many  difficulties  which  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  we  trust  he  may  live 
to  see  the  day  of  its  triumph.  Northern  eggs  are  doubtless  far  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  south  than  those  preserved  there  ;  and  although  we  intend  to  do 
our  principal  feeding  at  the  south,  we  shall  feed  here  for  eggs. 

A.  C.  V.  E. 

Dr.  S.  says:  "The  season  is  yet  rather  unfavorable.  We  »have  had 
several  frosts,  which  formed  ice  of  the  thickness  of  window  glass;  that  of 
tlid  24th  and  25th  was  rather  severe  for  tender  foliage.     We  have  the  ben-    J 
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efits  of  a  bounty  on  cocoons  to  encourage  the  growth  of  silk.  It  was  hoped 
this  encouragement  would  induce  many  new  beginners  to  undertake,  but 
have,  not  such  evidence  as  is  desirable.  Another  year,  however,  may  show 
its  fruits.  When  any  business  has  been  neglected  or  abandoned  from  any 
cause,  it  is  often  difficult  to  resume  it  courageously. 

"  A  few  out  of  this  Commonwealth  have  awaked  on  the  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  reading  the  '  Silk  Question  Settled.'  1  have  furnished  to  order 
several  parcels  o[  young  seedling  Canton  trees  and  cuttings,  and  silk  worm 
eggs  of  the  last  year's  crops,  to  individuals  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
others  more  remote,  and  am  making  calculations  for  another  year's  supply, 
although  I  have  not  disposed  of  all  my  former  stock,  which  can  be  retained 
until  August  before  used. 

"  A  gentleman  from  Vermont,  with  cocoons  and  reeled  silk,  is  here,  and 
wishes  to  insure  a  market  for  the  new  crop.  I  showed  him  your  offer  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  He  thinks  the  offer  too 
lov)  to  send  so  far,  and  wishes  for  a  midway  market  in  the  Connecticut 
valley ;  says  there  are  many  in  Vermont  who  feed  worms,  and  want  a  cash 
market.     Cocoons  have  been  sent  here,  but  they  do  not  hke  a  barter  trade. 

•^  By  accounts  from  various  sections  of  country,  it  appears  that  the  seasons 
are  more  irregular  than  in  some  former  years,  attended  with  sudden  changes 
of  atmosphere,  and  unfavorable  for  the  silk-worm.  It  is  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  we  may  not  yet  find  it  prudent  to  adopt  the  Eu- 
ropean practice  of  artificial  warmth  in  our  cocooneries,  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  sudden  changes  of  weather.  Even  the  favored  south  may  yet  find  a 
benefit  of  some  apparatus  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  cool,  damp  eve- 
nings, and  the  use  of  wires  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  electricity. 

'^  Difficulties  have  occurred  in  Jamaica,  (W.  I.)  where  the  nights  are  com- 
paratively cool  and  moist,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  means  for 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  evening  air  and  moisture.  A  person  who 
has  fed  worms  in  Jamaica  has  this  day  suggested  to  me  that  artificial 
warmth  may  obviate  difficulties  and  prove  highly  advantageous,  and  also 
using  silk-worm  eggs  from  America,  especially  those  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  preference  to  any  which  have  been  propagated  in  the  island.  The 
creolizing  system  has  not  answered  the  expectation.  Such  was  the  result  of 
experiment  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  where  the  experiment  was  made  of  cross- 
ing the  American  with  the  native  or  China  eggs.  In  our  own  country,  would 
the  northern  eggs  be  better  adapted  to  the  south  than  eggs  raised  south  ?  I 
have  had  silk-worm  eggs  from  the  south  ;  and  especially  some  sent  me  by 
the  unfortunate  Dr.  Perrine,  from  Indian  Key,  Florida,  proved  a  failure^ 
from  whom  also  I  had  a  great  variety  of  seeds  which  had  not  been  sufn- 
ciendy  acclimated  according  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  but  all  the 
seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  and  eggs,  sent  from  here  to  hira,  fully  answered  the 
expectations. 

*'It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Whitmarsh  introduced  a  species  of  mulberry 
seed  from  Italy,  gathered  near  the  Alps,  and  here  called  Alpine  mul5erry. 
From  this  seed  he  raised  large  quantities  of  seedling  plants,  and  transferred 
them  to  Jamaica  for  feeding  worms  upon  its  foliage,  and,  after  a  few  years' 
use,  found  the  leaf  too  hard  and  crude  for  the  worm  ;  and  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  he  has  rejected  them  entirely,  and  has  substituted  the  multicaulis 
and  Canton  as  more  congenial  to  the  silk-worm. 

•'  A  person  who  took  with  him  Canton  seedlings  from  this  town  to  Jamaica 
informed  me  that  they  flourished  astonishingly,  and  grew  in  one  season  to 
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such  a  height  as  required  heading  down  every  three  months.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  Sandwich  islands. 

"  As  with  fruits,  so  with  the  feed  for  silk-worms;  there  may  be  different 
degrees  of  goodness  in  the  fohage,  as  the  good^  better^  and  the  best.  1  have 
tried  almost  every  variety,  and  have  the  vanity  to  beheve  that  by  actual  ex- 
periment I  have  discovered  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  feeding  worms 
adapted  to  this  oi  any  other  climate. 

"If  our  farmers  should  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  as 
expressed  before  the  Farmers'  Club,  '  that  silk  is  the  most  interesting  sub- 
ject that  could  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  this  nation — that  no 
country  on  the  globe,  except  China,  can  compete  with  the  United  States,' 
who  could  decline  a  trial  of  its  merits,  not  only  to  insure  personal  prosperity 
and  wealth,  but  to  open  an  immense  source  for  national  revenue?  The 
above  sentiment  is  worthy  of  him  who  uttered  it,  and  of  every  patriot  in 
America,  and  should  be  promulgated  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land." 


From  the  Maine  Farmer, 
SILK  CULTURE, 

Our  operations  thus  far  have  been  on  a  small  scale,  but  we  believe  that, 
under  judicious  management,  the  rearing  of  silk- worms  may  be  extensively 
pursued,  even  in  this  cold  region  of  frost  and  snow,  with  as  good  a  chance 
of  success  as  in  the  culture  of  corn,  wheat,  or  any  other  product  of  the 
farm. 

We  have  five  hundred  white  mulberry  trees  of  eight  years'  growth,  which 
occupy  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  warm,  sandy  soil,  that  was  cultivated,  while 
the  trees  were  small,  in  potatoes,  beans,  <fec. ;  only  ten  common  cart-loads 
of  stable  manure  having  been  applied  since  the  trees  were  put  out.  Have 
a  few  hundred  of  the  multicaulis  mulberry  also,  but  have  used  none  of  the 
foliage  for  feeding  worms.     Think  they  will  not  flourish  well  here. 

In  1843  we  fed  12,000  worms,  which  spun  good  cocoons,  but  accident- 
ally lost  5,000  of  them  by  fire.  From  the  remaining  7,000,  which  weighed 
28  lbs.,  we  manufactured  1,000  skeins  of  sewing-silk.  In  1844  we  fed 
20,000,  but,  from  a  want  of  experience  in  preserving  eggs,  the  worms  were 
unhealthy,  and  made  poor  cocoons  :  manufactured  500  skeins  of  sewing- 
silk,  and  seven  handkerchiefs,  worth  $1  25  each.  The  past  season  we  fed 
22,000,  which  did  well :  made  2,500  skeins  of  sewing  silk,  12  handker- 
chiefs, that  were  pronounced  *'good,"  and  sold  very  readily  at  $1  25  each, 
and  a  mantle  of  superior  texture,  worth  five  or  six  dollars  : 

2,500  skeins  of  sewing-silk,  at  $3  per  hundred 

12  handkerchiefs 

A  mantle         -  -  -  -  -         ,  - 

State  bounty    -  -  -  -  - 


The  expense  of  attending  the  worms,  spinning,  weaving,  &c., 
at  $3  per  day,  amounts  to  - 

Profit    -  -  -  -  -  - 


$7b   SO 

15  00 

5  00 

9  00 

104  00 
60  00 
44  00 
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As  to  the  profit  of  the  silk  culture,  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  with  as- 
surance, but  would  remark,  that  while  the  foreign  article  is  by  the  commu- 
nity preferred  to  the  domestic,  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  cannot  be 
profitable. 

We  would  advise  those  engaging  in  the  business  to  establish  fixtures  for 
reeling,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  process,  as  the-"  raw  silk,"  well 
reeled,  will  always  sell  readily  at  a  fair  price. 

Enclosed,  for  your  inspection,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sewing  silk  man- 
ufactured the  past  season  as  above. 

J.  S.  LONGLEY. 

NoRRiDGEWocK,  January,  1846. 

Note. — We  were  much  pleased,  on  receiving  the  above  communication 
and  the  specimen  of  silk  enclosed.  The  specimen  is  well  manufactured,  is 
even  in  twist,  and  has  a  good  lustre.  We  hope  to  hear  from  others  who 
are  engaged  in  this  business.  Let  us  know  what  progress  you  make.  We 
suspect  that  Mr.  Longley  is  situate  farther  north  than  any  other  silk-grower 
in  the  Union. 


\ 
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APPENDIX  No.  13. 

SUGAR. 
/Statement  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana^  in  1844. — By  P,  A.  Champomier, 


Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 

s 

1 

D 
o 
< 

No.  ol  1,000  lbs.  net. 

Pointe  Coupee. 

Charles  Morgan        -            -             -            .            - 
A.  Ferrier,  next  year              -            -      *      - 

W.  Taylor     - 

Augustin  Leblanc      -            -           '  - 

Antoine  D^cuir,  False  river  -            -            -            - 

Some  ten  new  planters  in  the  next  two  years 

200 

325 

43 

320 

210 

325 

48 
300 

■ 

888 

883 

West  Baton  Rouge. 

T.  W.  Chinn             -            - 

William  Robertson     ----- 

John  Nolland              -             -             -             -             « 

Yilleneuve  Leblanc   -            -             -            - 

James  McCalop          -            -            -            - 

Y.  Dubroca  &  Bernard          -            -            - 

Alexander  Barrow,  next  year             -             .             , 

J.  Y.  Durald  &  Co.,      do      - 

S.  Hiriart                    -             -             .       .      -  »          . 

J.  C.  Patrick              -            -            -       ,      - 

Ursin  Soniat  &  Co,  - 

Noland  Stewart          .            -            .            .            . 

Zephirin  Blanchard  - 

Jacques  Molaison       -             .             .             . 

Joseph  Landry  &.  Co.,  next  year 

Yalentine  Hubert  &  Co.     do 

Leveque  et  Landry    ----- 

Ely  Landry   ------ 

Daniel  Hickey  &  Co.             .            .            .             . 

Twenty-four  new  planters  in  the  next  two  years 

328 
180 
430 
355 
475 
U5 

270 
400 
302 
438 
254 
108 

165 
157 
240 

425 
210 
516 
465 

475 
178 

320 
420 
360 
500 
254 
108 

170 
160 
250 

y 

4,247 

4,811 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 

1 

1 
< 

a 
1 

o 

East  Baton  Rougi 

9. 

- 

John  Klempet6r,  Highland    - 
J.  B.  Klempeter,        do 
Perkins  Brothers,      do 

56 
254 
615 

59 

275 
750 

General  Bernard,  next  year    - 

Mrs.  Combs,              do 

96 

105 

Mrs.  Duplantier  &  Stevens,  river 
Stephen  Henderson  - 

248 
335* 

300 
390 

Dr.  Williams 

318 

350 

Colonel  P.  Hickey     - 
Caldwell  &  Hickey  - 
F.  D.  Conrad 

167 
106 
315 

175 
112 
330 

General  Bernard  <fc  Co. 

72 

75 

Estate  of  J.  Martinez 

65 

65 

Abraham  Bird 

406 

445 

Sosthene  AUain 

420 

485 

Mrs.  F.  Duplantier    - 

t 

455 

490 

Josiah  Barker 

364 

435 

Devenport  &  Cavelier 

182 

185 

4,474 

5,026 

Iberville, 

RIGHT  SIDE. 

Camille  Landry  &  Co. 

212 

240 

—  Rims,  next  year 
Balthazar  Dupuy 

250 

295 

Thomas  Mille  <fc  Co. 

241 

270 

Louis  Desobry 
Paul  Dupuy 
Joseph  Schelatre 

240 
174 
271 

240 
190 

285 

Michel  Schelatre 

344 

420 

William  Dodd,  Bayou  Jacquot 

.     293 

340 

Mrs.  L.  Robertson     do 

198 

226 

Klempeter  &  Roth,  Bayou  Plaquemines 
Dupuy  &  Mille,                 do 

86 
230 

95 
255 

J.  x\.  Dardenne,                 do 

- 

228 

250 

Nerault  Rousseau  &  Dupuy,  Bayou  Plaquemines 

•90 

89 

878 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 

ttJO 
o     . 

d 

Iberville— Continued. 

RIGHT    SIDE. 

Materne  ifc  Co.,  Bayou  G.  Tete 

- 

> 

100 

110 

Greaud  &-  Degre,            do 

- 

252 

290 

Estate  of  E.  Slake,         do 

.. 

- 

130 

145 

Edward  &  Whitall,        river 

. 

"            - 

307 

340 

Rills,  Briisle<fc  Co.,          do 

- 

_ 

270 

295 

Hynes  &  Craighead,        do 

- 

_ 

960 

1,000 

Dr.  Stone,                          do 

_ 

. 

425 

465 

Paul  Dupuy,                      do 

- 

- 

395 

430 

R.  Johns,                           do 

- 

. 

248 

300 

Dr.  Clement  <fc  Dutton,    do 

- 

- 

178 

200 

Yalery  Hebert,                   do 

- 

_ 

344 

352 

Honore  Degre,                   do 

- 

- 

95 

100 

Rene  Bougere,                   do 

- 

- 

303 

325 

E.  G.  W.  Butler,                do 

- 

. 

333 

333 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Lambremont,  do 

. 

. 

124 

142 

Janvier  Allain,                   do 

- 

-            " 

125 

140 

Paul  Hubert,            Bayou  Goula 

- 

. 

352 

355 

R.  Lambremont,                do 

- 

_ 

133 

145 

—  Wilson,                         do 

_ 

_ 

109 

109 

Sewell  &  Hudson,            do 

. 

- 

294 

336 

John  Gailick,                     do 

. 

« 

186 

186 

A.  Fisk,                            river 

"» 

_ 

406 

446 

Dr.  Doyle,                           do    , 

- 

168 

190 

Joseph  A.  Hubert,             do 

_ 

. 

65^ 

70 

S.  C.  Pollard  &  Co.,         do 

_ 

. 

352 

380 

George  Deslhonde,            do 

_ 

. 

136 

145 

Mrs.  Yaughan  &  Hebert,  do 

. 

. 

608 

660 

N.  Cropper,  late  Heath,     do 

- 

- 

86 

90 

Mrs.  Cyprien  Ricard,         do 

. 

■  _ 

325 

370 

Christopher  Adams,          do 

- 

. 

340 

360 

Norbert  Cropper,  Back  Concession 

- 

- 

368 

420 

Saml.  Harrison  6c  Co,  Back  Concession, 

next  year  - 

John  Andrews 

- 

m                                  " 

760 

830 

Mrs.  E.  Lauve 

. 

_ 

578 

650 

Achilles  Sigur            -    ■ 

> 

_ 

410 

465 

Thompson  6c  Montgomery    - 

- 

- 

688 

730 

Some  three  or  four  new  planters  in 

Grosse  Tete 

13,810 

15,118 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Iberville — Continued. 


LEFT  SIDE. 


E.  W.  G.  Brown,  next  year 
J.  B.  Christain,  do 

Dupuy  &  Barker 

D.  Chambers  (fc  Co.  - 
Andre  Leblanc  &  Co. 
Dr.  Stewart 

Wm.  H.  Avery 

E.  Moore 
Antoine  Dupuy 
Simon  Leblanc 
Dr.  J.  Pritchard 
Simon  Leblanc  &  Co. 
Ifrsain  Joly,  next  year 
Allain  &  Babin 

R.  Arnous 

R.  P.  Gaillard 

John  Hagan 

R.  C.  Camp 

Wm.  Gorham  &  Co. 


# . 


Ascension. 


RIGHT  SIDE. 


Johnson  (fc  Keyes 
N.  M^lanpon 
Siphrin  Babin 
Ed.  Duffel,  jr. 
W.  H.  Gilbert  &,  Co. 
W.  C.  Vantress 
Judge  Ed.  Duffel 
Joseph  Leblanc 
J.  B.  Gaudin 
Mrs.  Victor  Landry 
Valentin  Landry 


\ 


60 
230 
130 
100 
350 
240 
135 
140 
236 
172 

105 
275 
132 
165 
310 
92 


2,861 


335 

370 

84 

84 

79 

79 

S5 

S5 

167 

167 

282 

310 

255 

255 

S5   1 

85 

292 

292 

84  ! 

84 

106 

106 

880 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Ascefision — Continued . 


RIGHT    SIDE. 


Narcisse  Landry 

Trasimond  Landry     - 

Joseph  Blanchard 

Richard  McCall 

Henry  McCall 

Yalery  Landry 

J.  B.  Letorey,  Bayou  Lafourche 

Pierre  Airaux,  do 

D.  A.  Randall,  do 

T.  B.  Scott,  do 

R.  R.  Barrow,  do  -    • 

Yalery  Landry,      river 

Ed.  Gaudin,  do 

Eloy  Melan^on,       do 

Trasimond  Landry,  do 

Mrs.  J.  Connand,     do 

Mrs.  Louis  Mollere,  do. 

J.  P.  Viala,  do 

Eugene  Lacroix,      do 

Col.  Preston,  do 

Mrs.  Pedesclaux,      do 


LEFT    SIDE. 


S.  &  R.  Tillottson     - 

Wm.  J.  Minor 

Henry  Doyle 

T.  P.  Minor  - 

D.  F.  Kenner 

H.  B.  Triste  - 

Mrs.  Allain  Gautreau 

Mrs.  Demon  Leblanc 

J.  Waters  &  Zacharie 

Dr.  Prevost     - 

M.  D.  Bringier 


772 

772 

835 

920 

288 

288 

282 

295 

1,019 

1,075 

464 

464 

455 

475 

77 

77 

82 

88 

96 

96 

245 

265 

188 

188 

290 

290 

43 

43 

332 

365 

350 

350 

321 

321 

119 

135 

120 

138 

358 

375 

337 

384 

8,927 

9,321 

350 

350 

812 

900 

1,539 

1,750 

683 

785 

1,156 

1,200 

566 

566 

36 

36 

60 

60 

185 

185 

103 

130 

505 

505 
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& 

Names  of  planners  and  parishes. 

f-T 

6 

Ascefision— 

-Continued. 

LEFT  SIDE. 

Louis  Coiomb 

. 

. 

500 

5201 

J.  B.  Marchand 

. 

_ 

80 

88 

Gol.  Preston  - 

_ 

_ 

1,%6 

2,100 

Laurent  Millaudon     - 

- 

_ 

585 

630 

M.  D.  Bringier  et  Son 

mes. 

1,170 

1,170 

10,296 

10,975 

S^.Ja 

RIGHT 

SIBE. 

?Mrs.  Joseph  Melanjon 

> 

^ 

_ 

155 

155 

Onezirne  Lebianc 

. 

- 

_ 

87 

95 

Mrs.  Joseph  Gautreau  <fc  Co. 

- 

- 

268 

268 

Nicholas  <fc  Bell 

. 

m.                                         • 

_ 

^   5^^ 

620 

Evariste  Mire,  next  year 

. 

_ 

_ 

Evariste  Blouin 

» 

- 

. 

185 

212 

B.  Winchester 

- 

- 

_ 

766 

790 

Talery  Gaudet            -     - 

- 

- 

- 

365 

375 

Michel  Bergeron 

- 

. 

_ 

265 

265 

Francis  Gannier  &  Co. 

- 

-. 

_ 

297 

29T 

Poirier  Brothers 

* 

_ 

_ 

158 

165 

P.  M.  Lapice  - 

. 

»                                         — 

- 

666 

740 

Vj.  J.  Forstall,  ex  Poefarre 

- 

- 

- 

654 

732 

M.  B.  Cantrelle 

. 

« 

_ 

350 

375 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Webre 

. 

_ 

514 

514 

J.  X.  Cantrelle 

_ 

_ 

. 

228 

234 

A.  B.  Roman 

. 

- 

. 

605 

525 

Choppin  (fc  Roman     - 

. 

- 

_ 

450 

485 

David  (56  Robin 

. 

- 

_ 

616 

636 

Mrs.  Vo  Roman  &.  Co. 

. 

, 

_ 

434 

445 

T.  S.  Roman 

- 

_ 

_ 

516 

545 

Yalcour  Aime,  refinery 

- 

. 

_ 

1,152 

1,200 

J.  B.  Armant 

. 

- 

» 

718 

840 

IKiparc  <fc  Locoul 

. 

^ 

_ 

727 

765 

Sosthene  Roman 

« 

- 

670 

660 

56 
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Names  of  planters  and 

parishes. 

1 

"3 

"K 

5 

< 

6 

SC.  James— 

-Continued. 



RIGHT 

SIDE. 

L.  Simon  <fc  Co. 

„ 

84 

86 

J.  S.  Armant  - 

_ 

•              '.• 

„ 

380 

426 

Evarisie  Champagne 

SIDE. 

■» 

52 

52 

11,817 

12,501 

LEFT 

Mrs.  Tnreaiid  d&  Co, 

. 

640 

600 

Mrs.  James  Conway  - 

- 

295 

305 

Arislide  Landry 

.       • 

. 

144 

160 

Mrs.  Donat  Landry  &  Co. 

- 

142 

142 

J.  B.  Penny  <fc  Co.    = 

, 

406 

500 

Mrs.  Alexander  Melanjon 

. 

140 

140 

Jean  Chardon 

. 

36 

36 

Joseph  Hebert 

. 

76 

76 

Noel  Jourdau  etGaudin 

- 

380 

365 

Ed.  Jacob  &  Co. 

. 

530 

570 

P.  &  0.  Colomb 

. 

150 

150 

Adolphe  Mnlarche 

. 

27 

27 

Vasseur  Webre 

• 

90 

90 

A.  Bourgeois  - 

- 

88 

^ 

Mrs.  Malarche  <fe  Son 

- 

252 

280 

Fran^.ois  Duhon 

- 

^ 

112 

112 

J.  B.  Boucry  &.  Co.    - 

- 

242 

242 

Samuel  Fagot  &  Co. 

• 

725 

^4 

A  maud  Le  bourgeois  - 

• 

144 

144 

W.  Whelam,  late  Chapduc 

» 

27 

27 

Donat  Guedry 

- 

16 

16 

Pierre  The  riot 

. 

500 

505 

J.  B.  CaiJlouet 

» 

35 

■    35 

Whelam  &  Godberry 

. 

508' 

508 

Mrs.  L.  Lebourgeois  - 

- 

550 

535 

Mrs.  Mathers  &  Co.  - 

^ 

553 

530 

A.  Ferry  <fc  Co. 

^              , 

327 

389 

Eugene  Bourgeois     = 

- 

18 

m 

C  (fc  D.  Bourgeois     - 

:, 

16 

m 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


SL  James — Continued. 


LEFT   SIDE. 


Edouard  Bourgeois    - 

J.  L.  Delate   - 

J.  B.  Parent  &  Co.     - 

Divin  Bourgeois  <fc  Co. 

Jean  Lee  he    - 

Dr.  A.  Hemphreys     - 

Francois  Reine 

Gervais  Gaiennie 

Moses  Shepherd 

Armant  Duplantier     - 


^',  John  Baptist, 


RIGHT  SIDE 


Syivestre  Webre,  vacherie 

Mrs.  Marcelin  Haydel 

P.  C.  Becknel  &  Co. 

Antoine  Haydel 

B.  M.  Haydel 

P.  A.  Beckuel  &  Co. 

Dr.  Weindahle 

J.  J.  Haydei  - 

Victoria  Haydel  &  Co. 
;     George  Roussel 

Armant  Gravois 
i     p.  A.  St.  Martin 
I    Louis  Roussel  <fc  Co. 
i    p.  B.  Marmilion 

y.  B.  Marmilion 

Ursin  Haydel  <fc  Co. 

Francois  Webre  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Zephirin  Barrey  &  Ck>. 

Cyprien  Songis 

Thos.  May  ^ 


224 

224 

149 

149 

154 

154 

265 

2&5 

S9 

89 

256 

256 

134 

134 

228 

228 

808 

888 

326 

350 

9.802 

10,198 

114 

114 

326 

356 

1\H) 

203 

49 

49 

5-38 

558 

302 

407 

40S 

4.28 

406 

426 

138 

138 

76 

76 

ITS 

190 

299 

299 

198 

198 

6S 

m 

7SS 

7S8 

262 

262 

256 

256 

227 

227 

142 

U2 

3l8 

364 

II 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


tSl.  John  Baptist — Continued. 


RIGHT   SIDE. 


Julien  Bossier  <fc  Co. 
Hubert  Darengsbourg 
Korbert  Ranson 


LEI^   SIBE. 


C.  <fc  E.  Fortin 
Mrs.  George  Roussel  - 
Pierre  Landreaux 
Adams  &  Behan 
J.  B.  &  P.  Picoux     - 
E.  B.  Marmillon 
Zenon  Montz 
St.  Fort  Ihisseau  <fc  Co. 
Ludger  Vickner  &  Co. 
Guyol  &  Deslhonde  - 
Louis  Tregre 
Andry  &  Boudonsquie 
Louis  &.  C.  Madere    - 
Andre  Madere 
6abriel  Vickner  «fc  Co. 
Auguste  Madere 
Ho  no !  4  Lagroue 
Andre  Deslhonde 
Similien  Labranche   - 
Etienne  Trepagnier  - 
Jacques  et  Adam  Leche 
Jacques  Cletiient 
Antoine  Vickner 
Marie  1  louise  Panis   - 
Marin  Reyne  - 
Francois  Loriot 
Andre  Momz 
Hollings worth  &  Co. 
Norberl  Lou  que 


. 


209 

209 

126 

126 

372 

372 

6,070 

6,256 

253 

280 

420 

420 

380- 

400 

305 

305 

103 

103 

505 

525 

90 

90 

185 

180 

82 

82 

172 

172 

182 

182 

515 

530 

46 

46 

84 

84 

86 

80 

84 

84 

102 

102 

573 

540 

475 

520 

320 

320 

46 

46 

128 

128 

2n5 

205 

660 

620 

380 

390 

74 

74 

162 

152 

540 

540 

305 

305 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


/St.  John  Baptist — Continued. 

LEFT  SIDE. 

Octave  Elfer  .... 

George  Varjpraiii 

Mrs.  Arnauid  &  Son,  lost  by  crevass 


Sl  Charles. 


61 

8 


7,505 


RIGHT    SIDE. 

Garcia  «fc  Sorapurii     - 

Mrs.  Deneufbourg 

Mrs.  Zenon  Hanson  - 

Charles  Perret  &  Co. 

Joseph  Bourgeois 

Ivlrs.  Charles  Perret,  fils 

Chauvin  &  Levois     - 

I.  B.  Troxler 

Francois  Troxler  <fc  Co. 

Mrs.  A.  BroQ  (fe  Son  - 

Mrs.  Delery  &  Bry    - 

Ed.  Fortier    - 

Chas.  Rixner  &  Co.  - 

Joseph  Girod  - 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Labranche 

Francois  Meyronne  - 

George  Rixoer 

Chas.  A.  Jacobs 

Mrs.  Massicot 

St.  Martin  Mechin      - 

Onesiphor  St.  Amast 

J.  B.  St.  Amant 

D.  Lanaux  &  L.  Charbonnet 


1,015 
318 

485 
305 

87 
535 
40i' 
120 
162 
287 
224 
532 
132 
335 
500 
305 
284 
607 
278 

20 
350 

72 
370 


7,723 
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Names  of  planters  mA 

parishes; 

1 

3 

o 

< 

6 

SL  Charles- 

-Continued. 

LEFT 

SIDE. 

Honore  Landreaux     - 

. 

, 

. 

52 

58 

Mrs.  Delhomere 

„ 

.. 

_ 

326 

326 

P.  A.  Rost      » 

- 

„ 

188 

205 

Charles  Oxiey 

^ 

. 

178 

195 

"Mrs.  F.  Trepagoier    - 

- 

„ 

338 

338 

H&rmogeiie  Labranche 

« 

„ 

510 

500 

Mrs.  Draiizin  Labranche 

- 

_ 

385 

385 

Mrs.  McGiitcheoii      - 

« 

. 

595 

690 

P.  A.  Rost      - 

„ 

_ 

575 

630 

Pierre  Souiat- 

= 

_ 

65 

70 

0,(fc  A.  Labranche   - 

- 

. 

170 

185 

Mrs.  Louis  Labranche 

- 

. 

048 

670 

F.  Pizeros 

-  - 

_ 

339 

339 

Ed,  Foriier,  fils  &  Co. 

son. 

440 

440 

4,8l>9 

5,031 

JfffcT 

RIGHT 

SIDE. 

Joseph  Dusseau 

. 

505 

550 

Edouard  Portier  &  COo 

. 

» 

_ 

186 

205 

Eugene  Fortier 

, 

- 

. 

304 

334 

Mrs.  WaggaiTian 

„ 

- 

. 

496 

510 

Lucie n  Labranche     - 

^ 

.. 

„ 

1,010 

1,100 

Camille  Zeringue,  next  year 

.. 

„ 

Harang  Fazende  (fc  Co, 

„ 

„ 

, 

500 

500 

Laurent  Millaudon     - 

„ 

_ 

BOO 

600 

Laurent  Millaudon     - 

„ 

- 

. 

805 

805 

Verloin,  Degruys,  &  Fazende 

» 

. 

490 

490 

Osborn  Brothers,  Barataria 

„ 

„ 

_ 

430 

430 

Delery  &  Viliard,       .do 

» 

_ 

448 

460 

Andrew  Hodge,  jr.,    do 

. 

- 

„ 

505 

505 

John  Davis,                 do 

.. 

.. 

_ 

400 

440 

Drouet  Freres,             d« 

^ 

- 

_ 

575 

560 

Forstal!  Freres,,  Grande  Terre 

- 

- 

333 

333 
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Karnes 

5  of  planters  and  parishes. 

4 

! 

No.  of  1,000  lbs.  net. 

* 

Jeffi 

^.  -..■-■•■.■ 

Gotmenero  <fc  Ribas 

3rson — Continued. 

LEFT  SIDE. 

)arre        -            _            -            . 

431 

510 

\ 

8,024 

8,33^ 

Butler  Kenner 
Minor  Kenner 
Kene  Trudeau 
Pierre  Sauvet 
J.  Soniat  Dnfossat 
Lacestiere  <fc  P.  \  ,Rt 
Arnoult  Freres 

675 

756 
235 

590 
455 
268 
215 

3,194 

73^ 
870 

455 

290 
210^ 

3,425^ 

^L  Bernard. 

RIGHT  SIDE, 

Pierre  Ho  a    -             -         .    - 

Casimir  Lacoste         -             .             - 

J.  B.  Lapretre             -             -             -             .             „ 

Oussuau  Delacroix    - 

Cailste  Viilere            -            .            - 

306 
355 
330 
218 
342 

30^ 
35^ 

345 
218 
405 

1,551 

1,629 

LEFT  SIDE. 

Gabriel  Viliere           -            -            -            - 

C,  Chiapella-            -            - 

J.  Hewett       -----. 

Mrs.  A.  Phillippon     ----- 

L.  D.  Beauregard      -             -             .             -             - 
M.  <&  A.  Ducross       ----- 

B.  Poydras     ------ 

Marine  and  Fngot,  Terre  au  Bceuf    - 

Laurent  Millaudon     -            =            -            -            - 

372 
262 
116 
202 
136 
215 
786 
65 
232 

352 

29a 

12^ 
202 
13S 
240 
786 
65 
232 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 

1 

a 
< 

St,  Bernard  (left  side)— 

-Continued. 

Estate  of  Jorda 

. 

- 

. 

305 

335 

Bienvenii  Brothers    - 

_ 

_ 

^ 

285 

295 

Estate  of  Jorda 

„ 

_ 

298 

325 

Jacques  Toutant 

. 

» 

400 

400 

Pierre  Reaud 

„ 

. 

142 

142 

Mrs.  G.  Olivier 

„ 

"         c 

415 

435 

Mrs.  A.  Regio 

«• 

» 

565 

565 

Proctor  Brothers,' 

» 

^ 

570 

570 

A.  Michoud,  (Jhef  Menteur 

nines. 

24 

24 

5,390 

5,520 

Plaques 

RIGHT  SIDE. 

Jules  Yillere 

*> 

. 

_ 

315 

354 

F^lix  Villere 

_ 

. 

_ 

226 

250 

A.  <fc  J.  Denistoun  &  Co, 

„ 

„ 

_ 

515 

540 

A.  Gordon 

•> 

. 

- 

383 

383 

Estate  David  Urqubart 

„ 

- 

390 

410 

Anatole  Villere 

_ 

- 

387 

426 

Estate  M.  Regio 

.. 

^ 

385, 

385 

Kapp  et  Deblanc 

- 

» 

l 

222 

244 

Bernard  Marigny 

_ 

385 

455 

J3.  Bahie 

_ 

- 

» 

102 

112 

P.  J.  Fletas  - 

„ 

- 

. 

168 

172 

B.  Bahie 

_ 

. 

_ 

222 

245 

W.  Erskins    - 

_ 

-. 

- 

312 

340 

A.  Dun  ford    - 

_ 

_ 

» 

304 

304 

Samuel  Pack  wood     - 

„ 

_ 

_ 

836 

1,000 

R.  Montgomery  <fe  Co. 

- 

. 

- 

500 

650 

Maunsel  White 

. 

- 

610 

690 

II.  Wilkinson 

_ 

_ 

- 

308 

340 

J.  B.  Wilkinson 

. 

- 

» 

525 

575 

George  Johnson 

- 

.. 

- 

630 

530 

Isaac  Osgood 

658 

726 

8,283 

9,031 
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» : 

Names  of  planters  and  par  isbes. 

S 

1 

1^ 

a 
& 

Actui 

o 
6 

Plaquemines- 

—Continued. 

LEFT 

SIDE. 

Wm.  H.  Morgan 

. 

62.5 

685 

J.  A.  Morgan 

- 

635 

695 

Arnaud  Lanaux 

- 

441 

476 

A.  Lesseps     - 

-                 -                 _ 

500 

650 

Joseph  Saul  - 

.... 

584 

610 

M.  Ribas 

... 

336 

350 

F.  Delery 

.         •        . 

215 

228 

Charles  Regio 

- 

222 

240 

Biifford  &  Gordon     - 

_                 .                 » 

448 

448 

Lizardi  Brothers 

-                 -                 _ 

897' 

1,085 

A.  Lesseps 

... 

80J 

880 

P.  0.  Wederstrand     - 

-                 -                 _ 

286 

310 

Estate  J.  H.  Cornin  - 

-                 -                 _ 

179 

200 

Brulard  Brothers 

-           -      - 

158 

170 

Colonati  &  Adams     - 

. 

152 

165 

ption. 

6,478 

7,092 

Assum^ 

— .. — 

BAYOU  LAFOURCHE — KIGHT  SIDE. 

Joseph  Gravois 

_            -            - 

. 

41 

4t 

Simon  Leblanc 

-        .    - 

. 

52 

62 

J.  Simonot 

>            _            - 

_ 

119 

119 

Carville  Yerret 

-            _            . 

_ 

94 

91 

St.  J u lien  Tournillon 

_            . 

. 

399 

.     476 

Dr.  Jos.  Martin 

-            -            - 

. 

540 

560 

J.  B.  Landry 

... 

. 

250 

240 

B.  J.  Devenport 

-            .            - 

- 

350 

350 

Henry  Landry 

- 

- 

143 

155 

Hippolite  Landry,  Bruslee 

- 

36 

36 

Hebert  Brothers,         do 

-            .            - 

. 

42 

42 

Molere  Lognet,           do 

... 

_ 

4) 

41 

Andre  Leblanc,          do 

.            -            _ 

. 

82 

82 

Alexis  Blanchard,      do 

-            .            _ 

_ 

82 

9n 

Col.  A.  Pugh 

.. 

- 

707 

780-: 
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Names  of  planters  aad  parishes. 

1 

i-T 

73 

O 

o 

Assumplio7i  (Bayou  Lafourche) 

—Continued, 

E.  <fe  E.  Comraeau  - 

^ 

- 

.. 

128 

128. 

Wm.  H.  Sparks 

» 

- 

. 

460 

540 

E.  E.  Kitridge 

- 

- 

580 

695 

F.  Landreaux 

. 

- 

432 

480 

Phiijp  &  Rhea 

. 

» 

346 

330 

P.  L,  Cox      - 

, 

. 

483 

525 

Jos.  Gautreau 

- 

. 

46 

46 

J.  L.  Labadie 

- 

. 

96 

120 

August  Tete 

<B                                         a. 

, 

430 

450 

Some  8  to  12  new  planters  in  the  next  2  years^ 

,    CANAL  AND  BELLE  RIVIERE, 

Bissley  &  Barrow 

. 

„ 

228 

250 

Florentin  Michel  &  Co. 

» 

„ 

58 

63 

Hippolite  Porche 

^ 

. 

16 

16 

A.  Rousseau  cfc  Co.    - 

„ 

. 

35 

40 

Hue  &  Berthwick      - 

- 

-. 

26 

28 

Green  &  Roberts,  Bayou  Boeuf 

- 

16 

IT 

Robert  Love,                   do 

- 

•18 

20 

B.E.  Penissnn,                do 

. 

78 

85 

Daniel  Morrisson             do 

° 

214 

235 

Louis  Bourgeois  &  Co.^  do 

__ 

. 

28 

30 

George  Shewiug  &  Co^^do 

BWE, 

149 

165 

6,845 

7,421 

LEFT 

P.  M.  Leveque 

- 

f        337 

375 

Comie  de  Gaalon 

_ 

- 

327 

410 

Gravier  Plaisance,  Briisiee 

. 

, 

36 

36 

Miles  Taylor 

^ 

• 

206 

206 

Manuel  Fernandez    - 

« 

-■ 

210 

210 

J.  B.  Vinson 

« 

. 

91 

ICO 

A.  A.  Trnxillo  &.  Co, 

* 

- 

265 

250 

Antonio.  Vela 

. 

. 

263 

263 

B^raiKpois  Bcugere 

, 

- 

50 

50 

L  B/Guillot 

- 

- 

72 

72 
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IJames  of  planters  and  parishes. 

»3 

1 

< 

•i 
1 

o 

Assumption  (left  5tcfej— Continued. 

Louis  Guillot             .            .            .            .            . 

Gustave  Jumonville  -             -             .             .             - 
A.  W.  Pichot&Co  .             ,             -             -             . 
Sparks  Brothers          .             -             .             -             - 
Templet  Brothers       -            -             -             -  *          - 

J,  B.  GuiHot  &-  Co.   . 

Estate  F.  Bourg         -             -             -             .             . 

Dr.  Montiot   ------ 

Ths.  Pugh    -             -             ... 

Mrs.  J.  Lallande         -             -             -             .             . 

Estate  of  D.  Boataer              -            - 

W.  W.  Pugh 

Etieiine  Landry         .             .             -             .             . 

Mrs,  Barrillot              -             -             .             .             . 

R.  G.  Martin               ..... 

Estate  N.  Girod,  Dr,  J.  Martin 

Amedee  Tete             ..... 

4  or  6  new  planters  in  the  next  2  years. . 

66 

88 

76 

79 

66 

135 

1(10 

102 

756 

154 

276 

356 

222 

152 

318 

200 

142 

66 

97 
85 
79 
66 
135 
100 
112 
835 
165 
300 
356 
222 
170 
345 
210 
142 

5,145 

5,457 

Lafourche  Interior, 

RIGHT  SIDE. 

H.  Haydel      - 

R  D.  White,  (45  burnt)        -            -            -            - 

Jean  W6bre  - 

M.  Bernard    -      .      - 

Allen  &  Robertson    ----- 

Bishop  Polk  - 

Pugh  &  Dardenne    ...             -             - 

J.  B.  Bernard  &  Son              .            .            .            . 

G.  S.  Guyon 

P.  M.  Lapice               -             -             - 

Michel  Bourgeois       -          ,  - 

Edouard  Bergeron     -            -             .            .            . 

65 
112 
173 

70 
465 
775 
342 
144 
361 
414 
66 
46 

65 
118 

185 

75 

515 

850 

370 

150 

390 

414 

65 

46 

3,033 

3,244 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 

il  hogsheads. 

% 

(3 

i         5 

o 

1       < 

\ 

d 
a 

Lafourche  Interior^- 

■Continued. 

LEFT  SIDE 

Aillot  &  Troxclair     - 

. 

15.5 

15a 

J.  P.  Boudreau  &  Co. 

- 

109 

109 

Baptiste  Blaise  <fc  Co. 

. 

. 

164 

164 

Leonard  (fc  Perilloux 

_ 

_ 

143 

143 

F.  Haymel  &-  Laseigne 
J.  J.  Rousseau 

- 

- 

117 

106 

117 

106 

J.  B.  Moreau  &  Co.  - 

_ 

_ 

557 

557 

James  Bel  law  <fc  Co. 

•  . 

_ 

184 

184 

Henry  Ledey 

B.  Cross,            Brulee 

- 

- 

160 
316 

160 
335 

J.  B.  (.^allouett,      do 

. 

_ 

102 

102 

Ths.  Bibb,  C. 

. 

« 

35S 

358 

Wm.  N.  Fields 

. 

. 

170 

170 

Ths.  Bibb,  J. 

. 

- 

928 

1,010 

A.  Collins      - 

. 

. 

471 

500 

Mrs.  Gaudet  et  Toups 
J.  Tuker  &  Co. 

- 

156 

730 

156 

770 

J.  C.  Williams 

. 

- 

138 

.  145 

Matiirin  Pitre 

. 

.  . 

108 

118 

Ths.  Bibb,  W. 

- 

. 

428 

468 

Mrs.  C.  Aubert 

„ 

_ 

275 

275 

Wabishpack  &  Co.    - 

» 

. 

91 

91 

Mrs.  E.  Champagne 

„ 

- 

86 

86 

Mrs.  Charles  F'algout 

- 

52 

52 

Bouche  Guesnow  et  Lepine  - 

_ 

_ 

42 

42 

Leonce  Falgoiit  et  Gaiidet 

_ 

. 

_ 

153 

153 

R.  R.  Barrow 

„ 

^ 

• 

625 

660 

Anbert  Brothers 

^. 

- 

- 

335 

340 

Evariste  I.epine 

„ 

. 

_ 

mi 

110 

Pierre  Lefebvre 

. 

» 

. 

798 

860 

Estate  A.  Robertson  &>  Co. 

, 

- 

„ 

760 

800 

Mrs.  Otard  &  Birdsal 

. 

- 

. 

103 

103 

Jacques  False 

. 

- 

154 

154 

Derbigny  &.  Lebreton  (Bac 

k) 

-            • 

. 

500 

50i 

Col.  A  Pugh 

« 

. 

556 

610 

Mrs.  Mathews 

- 

- 

. 

895 

93.i 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Lafourche  Interior — Continued. 
Hanore  Carlin 

Terrebonne, 

Pierce  Butler  .  -  . 

Mrs.  L.  Tanner 

H.  M,  Thibodeaux  - 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Thibodeaux 

Leufroy  Barras  .  -  - 

Evariste  Porche  .  -  - 

R.  G  Ellis     - 

R.  G.  Ellis     .  -  -  - 

F.  L.  Meads  -  -  .  - 

Thibodeaux  &  Beatty 

W.  D.  Douning 

S.  C  Lawless  .  .  - 

L.  Clifton      -  -  -  -      . 

Tobias  Gibson  -  - 

Noah  Hampton 

R.  R.  Barrow 

Dr.  Danks     -  -  -  - 

Shields  &  Temple  - 

Mrs.  E.  Panguy  -  -  - 

Estate  H.  M  Bellanger 

Mrs.  Dr.  Pierce  ,  -  - 

Bissland  &  Watson  -  -  - 

Jean  Bonrg   -  .  -  - 

McDonald  &  Barrow,  Bayou  Black  - 

Js.  J.  Hanna 

Wm.  A.  Shafer 

Wright  &  Barrow  -  -  - 

ilinor  db  Winder 

Bond  <fc  Barrow 

Knight  <fe  Brillant  - 

Conley  &  Kitridge  - 

Hatch  6l  Griunage  - 

Boutloup  <fc  Clifton  -  -  - 


4 

a 

s 

B 

A 

£. 

^> 

^ 

^ 

^ 

o 

o 

o 

< 

;5 

46 


46 


11,172 

11,634 

415 

470 

T08 

770 

256 

290 

608 

620 

384 

384 

145 

145 

354 

400 

528 

585 

185 

195 

500 

600 

218 

245 

286 

310 

336 

360 

500 

500 

43 

43 

306 

345 

62 

70 

234 

270 

12 

12 

66 

72 

126 

140 

625 

645 

38 

40 

355 

410 

505 

530 

245 

260 

34 

38 

579 

630 

445 

475 

41 

43 

268 

315 

76 

80 

61 

64 
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1 
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'                       Names  of  planters  and 

parishes- 

< 

4r 

c 
2; 

Terrebonne— Cominxied. 

C.  C.  Wallis 

- 

81 

m 

Jeremiah  Mumson 

. 

144 

158 

Knight  <fc  Baker 

•  . 

217 

235 

JarDes  Carli    - 

. 

64 

64 

James  Cage,  Grand  Caillou  - 

- 

965 

1,060 

Barrow  &  Baker 

. 

195 

210 

Ths.  Butler  - 

. 

408 

450 

Gapt  d-.iittman 

- 

295 

320 

John  Pel  ton  - 

" 

750 

820 

12,661 

13,801 

St.  Mary, 

ATTAKAPAS— ABOVE  FRANKLIN, 

John  C.  Marsh.  Island 

. 

„ 

409 

436 

Hayes  &  Rose,  Petite  Anse  - 

. 

- 

336 

368 

Dr.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Prairie    - 

- 

_ 

380 

420 

J.  W.  VVilkins&  Co. 

- 

. 

320 

365 

Charles  Dehlanc,        Bayou  Teche  - 

. 

122 

135 

Major  C  Olivier,                  do 

- 

- 

268 

320 

F.  0.  Darby,                         do 

- 

- 

342 

440 

Ths.  H.  Thompson,            do 

. 

- 

132 

148 

Olivier  &  Richardson,         do 

- 

. 

173 

173 

Nicholas  Loisel,                   do 

. 

_ 

224 

255 

R.  McOarty,                         do 

. 

= 

48 

52 

F.  D.  Richardson,               do 

- 

„ 

150 

150 

Mrs.  Leblanc,                       do 

- 

„ 

49 

54 

L.  &  E.  Provost,                  do 

. 

» 

24 

?J^ 

Philemon  Provost                do 

. 

„ 

45 

53 

Godfrey  Provost                   do 

. 

. 

95 

110 

H.  Siiinetiere  et  L.  Verret^  do 

. 

_ 

42 

50 

Ursiii  Provost  <fc  Co.,          do 

•              • 

_ 

92 

110 

Estate  D.  Weeks,  Island 

. 

. 

IbS 

800 

Daniel  Rowls,             Prairie 

•                                     m- 

= 

144 

170 

Leufroy  Bonvillain,        do     - 

- 

- 

Tl 

m 

Octave  Delahoussaye,    do     - 

- 

= 

235 

25:S 

Dr.  Killgore.                   do     - 

. 

- 

148 

m 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


St,  iliary— Continued. 

ATTAKAPAS — ABOVE  FRANKLIN* 

Charles  Grevenberg,  Bayou  Teche 

Theodore  Faye,  1 1 8  burnt,  do 

Martial  Sorrel,  do 

Charles  Pecot,  do 

G.  L.  Fuselier,  do 

Gr^goire  Bodin,  Prairie 


Simon  Bodin,        do 

. 

Edouard  Sigur,      do 

. 

Laurent  Sigur,       do 

- 

J.  <fc  N.  Sigur,        do 

. 

Mrs.  Dejan,            do 

- 

J.  A.  &  A.  Frere,  84  burnt,  Bayou  Teche    - 

Mrs.  Armeling  &  Son, 

do 

Bernard  et  Fuselier, 

do 

Estate  John  Dehart, 

do 

Henry  Foote. 

do 

Fuselier  <fc  Co., 

do 

Mrs.  Fuselier  fils, 

do 

Winthrop  S.  Harding^ 

do 

M.  R.  Freizier, 

do 

Stephen  Duncan, 

do 

Jas.  Porter, 

do 

Heram  Henderson, 

do 

Jas.  Campbell, 

do 

Ursin  Perret, 

do 

Mrs.  Tarkington, 

do 

David  Bell, 

do 

George  Klliot, 

do 

Mrs.^y.  Sterling, 

do       *"    » 

Watson  McKerali, 

do 

J.  B.  Murphy,     Prairie 

- 

. 

John  Parkinson,     do 

- 

» 

Estate  J.  E.  Bowles,  T^che,  below  Franklin 

Estate  M.  Bowles, 

do 

, 

Theodule  Carlin, 

do 

- 

Euphrasie  Carlin, 

do 

> 

Honore  Catlin, 

do 

>            « 

745 

«20 

134 

150 

786 

840 

91 

108 

373 

490 

68 

78 

46 

52 

134 

165 

32 

36 

166 

195 

66 

74 

455 

555 

93 

102 

109 

120 

334 

150 

13i 

165 

2i2 

222 

189 

210 

65 

86 

103 

112 

232 

265 

333 

396 

9Vi 

118 

48 

50 

102 

130 

32 

S5 

16 

IT 

29 

31 

93 

105 

69 

75 

106 

116 

66 

72 

B5 

60 

51 

£5 

55 

66 

69 

C4 

73 

m 

^ 
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of  planters  and  parishes. 

r 

1 

- 

Actua 

i 

St.  Mary— Continued. 

- 

ATTAKAPAS — ABOVE  FRANKLIN. 

Col.  H.  M.  Bayliss, 

Teche,  below  Franklin 

- 

56 

60 

Bedell  &  Hayes, 

do 

_ 

107 

130 

John  Moore  &  Co., 

do 

« 

- 

80 

.    88 

Adelard  D^inaretj 

do 

, 

•  > 

29 

32 

Martin  D^aiaret, 

do 

- 

- 

66 

72; 

Dr.  Harris, 

do 

. 

„ 

116 

128 

H.  Crawford, 

do 

■  - 

- 

46 

51 

Ulger  Seinnett, 

do 

- 

.    - 

35 

35 

Mrs.  C.  Ferguson, 

Bayou  Sal^e 

—            •• 

- 

40 

42 

Mrs.  Rogers, 

do 

. 

- 

76 

84 

Mrs.  Necklison, 

do 

- 

. 

19 

20 

J.E.  Lary, 

do 

„ 

- 

37 

34 

Desire  Carlin, 

do 

- 

. 

90 

98 

Adelard  Carlin, 

do 

■>            « 

- 

128 

140 

Placide  Carlin, 

do 

. 

. 

45 

44 

Mrs.  Hnggins, 

do 

. 

. 

72- 

80 

David  Berwick, 

do 

. 

. 

96 

105; 

John  Merriman, 

do 

- 

. 

55 

60 

Mrs.  E  Kemper, 

do 

- 

20 

22 

L^on  Verdun, 

do 

- 

- 

18 

22 

John  J.  Garrett, 

do 

-  ■ 

» 

100 

100 

Wm.  S  Gordy, 

do 

-• 

. 

28 

32 

C.  M.  Vinson, 

do 

_ 

_ 

122 

140 

John  Rice, 

do 

. 

_ 

220 

300 

Sen.  Hudson, 

do 

_ 

-„ 

253 

275. 

Nathan  Berwick, 

do 

- 

. 

121 

132 

Griiiib'e  &.  Callahan 

do 

. 

- 

162 

178 

Michael -Gordy, 

do      . 

-            ■• 

» 

131 

144 

Allen  &  Garrett, 

do 

. 

_ 

27 

SO 

Wm.  Sharp, 

do 

- 

- 

85 

93 

Wm.  Pumphrey, 

Bayou  Teche 

. 

- 

126 

13B 

Romeo  Verdun, 

do 

„ 

67 

80 

G&hrge  Sennett, 

do 

. 

72 

86 

Francis  Dancy, 

do 

- 

252 

276 

D.  P.  Sparks, 

do 

. 

202 

235 

Joshua  Baker, 

do 

-  _ 

303 

345 

W.  J,  Palfrey  ^  Co. 

do 

- 

- 

1        152  1 

170 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


St, 

Mart/- 

—Continued 

ATTAKAPAS — BELOW  FRANI 

P.  C.  Bethell, 

Ba;^ 

rou  Teche  - 

John  Smith, 

do 

O.  (fc  N.  Corney, 

do 

Estate  N.  Gerbeau, 

do 

<D.  M.  Charpentier, 

do 

Mathew  Rogers, 

do 

J.  W.  Bowles, 

do 

Richard  Linch, 

Atchafalaya     - 

W.  J.  Nash, 

do 

J.  M.  Muggah, 

do 

Estate  Muggah, 

do 

A,  M.  Stanley, 

do 

M.  Hartman, 

do 

David  Robbins, 

do 

George  Hay  del. 

do 

Mrs.  Th^riot, 

do 

liouis  Daigle, 

do 

Antoine  Comont, 

do 

H.  M.  Carroll, 

do 

J.  M.  Bateman, 

do 

Anthony  Hartman, 

do 

^Jacob  Hartman, 

do 

Valsin  Ranthrop, 

do 

Mrs.  Cochrane, 

do 

fi.  Knight  <fc  Son, 

do 

Joseph  Knight, 

do 

Henry  Bradley,  Grand  Lake 

Mrs.  Renthrop, 

Berwick's  Bay    - 

Dr.  Brashear,  (80  burnt,) 

do 

Joseph  Berwick, 

do 

E.  B.  Brashear, 

do 

Dr.  Tarleton,  Belle  Isle 

. 

J.  G.  Sanders, 

Bayou  Boeuf,     - 

C.  Q.  &  A.  Bryant, 

do 

J.  N.  Wafford, 

do 

Estate  of  Collins, 

do 

Wm.  Rochelle, 

do 

67 

- 

214 

208 

210 

126 

109 

111 

121 

124 

115 

50 

45 

46 

40 

81 

2T2 

35 

22 

52 

51 

86 

30 

30 

78 

92 

145 

27 

132 

292 

95 

97 

332 

121 

56 

106 

142 

32 

122 
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Sl  Mary — Continued. 


ATTAKAPAS — BELOW  FRANKLIN, 


A.  Stansberry  <fc  Co. 
A.  &  H.  Wallace, 

,  Bayou  Boeuf  - 
do 

E.  Stansberry, 
Auguste  Landry, 
Gautreau  &  Aucoin, 

do 
do 
do 

Burris  &  Campbell, 
J.  G.  Willson, 

J.  M.  Foote, 

do 
Bayou  Teche  - 
do 

Theodore  Dumesnil, 

Prairie 

Henry  P6na,  jr.,                  do 
James  Smith,  Cote  Blanche 

Percy  Bray, 
Levy  LeblanCj 

Bayou  Boeuf    - 
do 

St.  Martin. 


ATTAKAPAS, 


John  F.  Miller 
Dr.  J.  L.  Smith 
Rosemond  Broussard,  Prairie 
David  Hayes  do 

Eloy  Derouan  do 

Duplessis  &  Metayer,  Bayou  Teche 
Maximilien  Decuir  «fc  Sons,  do 
Armand  Broussard,  do 

Jonas  F.  Marsh,  do 

Mrs.  E.  Broussard  &  Co.,      do 
Joseph  Gonsoulin,  do 

Aurelien  Dugast,  do 

Joseph  Lauro,  do 

Oamille  Broussard,  do 

Neuville  D^clouet,  do 

Drausin  Brou.ssard,  do 


Zl'4> 

dim 

18,795 

21,261 

\ 

162 

2W 

258 

28^ 

16 

18^ 

241 

275 

15 

IT 

100 

115 

130 

130 

25 

2T 

120 

130 

78 

88 

9 

9 

41 

51 

91 

IW 

146 

189' 

365 

3^ 

1          23 

Wi 
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Names  of  planters  and  parisbes. 

s 

73 

1 

a 

i 

o 
d 

fSt,  Martin — Continued. 

ATTAKAPAS. 

Mrs.  Dubuclet,              Bayou  Teche 

Despanet  Deblanc,                 do          -            -            - 

Marin  Lenormand,                 do          -            -            - 

Ursin  Lenormand,                 do          - 

Joseph  Landry,                       do          -            -            - 

F.  D.  Chretien,                      do          - 

A.  Declouet,                            do          -             -             - 

Estate  of  John  Palfrey,           do          -            -            - 

Dr.  Thomas,              '            do          -            .            . 

Devalcour,  Landry  &  Co.,    do          -            -            - 

Charles  Dli  rand,                     do 

E.  &D.  Dugast,                     do          - 

Terence  Bienvenu,                 do          -            -            - 

Valery  Martin,                         do          - 

Norbert  Leblanc,                     do          -            - 

Charles  Lastrape,                   do          - 

John  Begnot,                          do          -            -            - 

John  Micheltre,  Bayou  Pigeon          - 

Godefroy  Carlin,  Bayou  Chene 

Ursin  Carlin,                do                   -            -            - 

295 

83 

333 

132 

83 

192 

344 

173 

127 

86 

205 

112 

40 

45 

51 

178 

20 

22 

40 

38 

365 

95 

396 

145 

102 

245 

400 

195 

150 

90 

235 

125 

45 

50 

55 

205 

20 

25 

40 

38 

4,419 

5,031 

.    Lafayette. 

ATTAKAPAS. 

Andre  Martin             -            -            -            -            - 
Jean  Bernard  <fc  Brother        -            -            - 

Valery  Veillon 

H.  Broussard             -            -            -            -            - 

164 

80 
90 

38 

180 
88 

100 
40 

372 

408 

] 

\ 


■m 
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Names  of  planlers  and  parishes. 

Actual  hogsheads. 

ss 

CO 

o 

Vermillion. 

ATTAKAPAS. 

Arveillon  Broussard  -            -            - 

Robert  Cade               ----- 

Sal.  R.  Rice                ----- 

Notly  Young              ----- 

McCaskell&.Demaret            -            -            -            - 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Brashear              -            .            .             - 

Ths.  Caldwell            -            -      ^      - 

—  Campbell               -          .  - 

John  Shaw                 ----- 

Lloyd  Willcoxson     ----- 

J.  B.  Theall               -             - 

Stansbury  &  Stevens             -            .            -            - 

Robert  Perry              -             -             -            -            - 

29 
202 
133 
52 
88 
46 
52 
30 
10 
80 
56 
46 
38 

32 

235 
140 

57 
92 
54 
58 
30 
10 
80 
56 
50 
40 

862 

934 

(St.  Landry, 

OPELOUSAS. 

S.  W.  Wickoff           -             .             -            -            - 
Ths.  Quirck               ----- 
Captain  E.  Littell       ----- 
Wm.  F.  Hardy          .            -            .            -             . 
JNT.  &  W.  Offutt          -            -            - 
B.  R.  Rogers              -            -            .            -            - 
John  Hudson             -            -            -            .            - 
Hobert  Barry              -            -            =            .            - 

500 
132 

106 

.       187 

166 

84 

44 

20 

550 
145 
115 
210 
125 
90 
44 

22 

• 

1,179 

1,301 
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5^ 
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J3      • 

bs.   by 

^•S 

& 

^ 

^  s 
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Names  of  parishes. 

S 

1^ 

1 

£3 

l-H     O 

o  « 

^ 

^ 

o 

o 

d 

d 

© 

d 

d 

!2i 

;?; 

^ 

12; 

^ 

Pointe  Coupee 

5 

5 

888  ~ 

883 

West  Baton  Rouge 

19 

14 

5 

4,247 

4,811 

East  Baton  Rouge 

18 

14 

4 

4,474 

5,026 

Iberville 

69 

47 

22 

16,463 

17,979 

Ascension 

48 

31 

17 

19,223 

20,296 

St.  James 

67 

44 

23 

21,519 

22,699 

St.  John  the  Baptist    - 

55 

26 

29 

13,575 

13,820 

St.  Charles      - 

37 

32 

5 

12,532 

12,878 

Jefferson          -            -            - 

24 

23 

1 

11,218 

11,757 

St.  Bernard     - 

23 

18 

g 

6,941 

7,149 

Plaquemines  - 

36 

32 

4 

14,761 

J  6,12^ 

Assumption,  Bayou  Lafourche 

62 

24 

38 

11,990 

12,878 

Lafourche  Interior,  do 

49 

23 

26 

14,205 

14,878 

Terrebonne,            do 

42 

32 

10 

12,661 

13,801 

St.  Mary,          Attakapas 

147 

31 

116 

18,795 

21,261 

St.  Martin,              do 

36 

9 

27 

4,419 

5,031 

Lafayette,                do 

4 

— 

4 

372 

408 

Vermillion,              do 

13 

_ 

13 

862 

934 

St  Landry,  Opelousas 

8 

3 

5 

1,179 

1,301 

Divers  small  parcels  made  in 

different  sugar  houses 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

Total 

762 

408 

354 

191,324 

204,915 

Note. — It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  cistern  bottoms  resulting  from  this 
crop  have  not  been  re-boiled  by  the  planters  as  heretofore  has  been  the 
case  ;  they  have  been  bought  up  by  the  refiners  at  higher  rates  than  the 
planters  could  realize  by  working  them  over.  This  item  is  estimated  to 
be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  addition  to  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar j, 
and  would  swell  the  crop  to  full  200,000  hogsheads. 

A  large  quantity  of  cane  has  been  sold  in  the  field  to  make  plant  for 
new  plantations^  a  considerable  quantity* was  lost  by  overflow  in  the 
summer,  and  some  for  want  of  fuel  to  work  it. 

There  has  not  been  the  usual  quantity  of  molasses  made  in  proportion 
to  that  of  sugar,  owing  probably  to  the  cane  having  acquired  a  higher  de- 
gree of  maturity ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  average  yield  has  not  exceeded 
45  gallons  per  1,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  9,000,000 
gallons. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  there  are  in  ope- 
ration in  this  State  762  sugar  mills,  of  which  408  are  worked  by  steam 
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engines,  and  354  by  horse  power ;  the  number  of  planters  about  900 ; 
some  of  the  smaller  estates  joining  their  neighbors  in  one  sugar  house. 

There  will  be  a  large  increase  of  sugar  plantations  in  this  State  within 
the  next  two  years.  Preparations  are  making  for  full  60  or  70,  the  low 
prices  of  cotton  having  induced  many  growers  of  this  staple  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  St.  Landry,  Ope- 
lousas,  <fcc.,  to  turn  their  attention  to  sugar. 

P.  A.  CHAMPOMIER. 

New  Orleans,  April  21, 1845. 


When  I  published  the  preceding  statement  of  the  crop  of  sugar  in 
Louisiana  for  the  year  1844-'45j  I  had  only  in  view  the  one  object  of  ob- 
taining the  correct  details  of  the  crop,  in  which  I  succeeded  to  my  entire 
satisfaction ;  but  I  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  other  points  connected  with 
the  actual  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  culture  of  cane.  It  was 
not  until  I  was  making  up  for  publication  the  details  I  had  connected  as 
to  the  crop,  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  two  points 
of  the  number  of  proprietors  of  the  existing  plantations,  and  the  proba\'»le 
number  of  new  ones  then  just  opened,  or  opening ;  both  of  which  I  was, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  compelled  to  do  by  a  rough  and 
vague  estimate,  principally  founded  on  information  received  from  others. 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  both 
"these  points  ;  and  having  found  by  my  particular  investigation  that  my  pre- 
vious estimates  were  very  erroneous,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  correct  the  errors, 
particularly  as  my  publication  has  been  extensively  referred  to  and  quoted 
as  authority  through  the  Union.  For  the  then  existing  762  plantations,  I 
estimated  there  were  900  proprietors  :  instead  of  900,  however,  I  find  there 
were  1,200  on  the  old  plantations,  being  distinct  families,  or  heads  of  fami- 
lies, who  are  the  owners  of  these  estates,  and  principally  depending  on 
them — this  entirely  exclusive  of  overseers,  sugar-makers,  engineers,  car- 
penters, coopers,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  other  families  who  are 
connected  with  the  culture  of  cane  in  this  State. 

My  error  was  still  greater  in  my  estimate  as  to  the  new  plantations.  I 
have  as  yet  completed  this  investigation  only  for  the  following  seventeen 
parishes,  for  which  I  give  the  details,  viz  : 


Old  mills. 

New  mills. 

Total  mills. 

No.  planter 

Pointe  Coupee 

-      5 

32 

3f 

41 

West  Baton  Rouge 

. 

.     19 

31 

50 

69 

East  Baton  Rouge 

. 

-     18 

17 

35 

52 

Iberville 

. 

.    69 

41 

110 

169 

Ascension 

- 

-    48 

15 

63 

98 

St.  James 

_ 

-     67 

9 

76 

185 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

- 

.     55 

6 

61 

143 

St.  Charles 

. 

-    37 

4 

41 

•  88 

Jefferson 

. 

.    24 

4 

28 

48 

Orleans  and  St.  Bernard 

-     23 

2 

25 

42 

Plaquemines    - 

- 

-    36 

7 

43 

70 

Bayou  Lafourche— Assumption     62 

72 

134 

206 

Lafourche  Interior 

. 

-    49 

39 

88 

159 
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Terrebonne      -            -            -    42           26  68             8T 

Attakapas,  St.  Mary      -            -  147            31  178  287 

St.  Martm         -           -            -    36           31  67  106 
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The  statement  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  for  not  only  has  it  been 

^^ade  out  with  care  and  punctual  personal  investigation,  but  I  hare  also 

arecorded,  and  in  my  possession,  the  name  of  every  proprietor  of  each  of  the 

above  1,104  old  and  new  sugar  plantations  in  each  of  the  above  parishes 

respectively. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  these  17  parishes  there  are  367  cotton  planta- 
tions which  have  been  changed  into  sugar  estates.  But  even  this  does 
not  show  the  full  number,  as  many  other  small  cotton-growers  have  also 
abandoned  that  culture  for  sugar ;  but  not  having  the  means  to  erect  sugar 
works  themselves,  all  grind  their  cane  at  the  mills  of  their  immediate 
neighbors,  and  these  small  estates  are  not  reckoned  among  the  367  new 
plantations. 

In  the  three  other  parishes,  Vermillion,  Lafayette,  and  St.  Landry, 
where  there  were  25  old  plantations,  I  have  not  investigated  the  number 
of  new  ones,  but,  from  the  information  I  have  obtained,  there  must  be  25 
to  30,  or  even  more. 

In  the  parishes  of  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  Calcassieu,  Catahoula,  and  Con- 
cordia, arrangements  were  being  made  for  more  than  200  new  sugar  plan- 
tations, but  the  most  part  of  them  have  been  suspended,  and  cotton  will 
be  mostly  cultivated  on  them  for  another  season,  until  the  action  of  Con- 
gress respecting  the  tariff  is  ascertained.  Still  there  are,  however,  70  to 
80  that  are  actually  opened  and  going  into  operation  in  those  five  parishes, 
and  all  those  who  suspended  the  change  of  their  culture  are  fully  pro- 
vided already,  even  at  great  cost,  with  seed  cane  for  planting. 

Of  the  above-named  new  plantations,  but  a  certain  number  will  produce 

more  cane  than  they  will  respectively  require  for  replanting  this  season, 

and  add  but  a  little  to  the  present  crop.     But  a  very  large  number  will  be 

in  full  operation  for  the  next  crop  of  1846-'47,  and  all  of  them  for  the  crop 

^of  1847-'48.   , 

Seventy-two  engines  for  sugar  mills  have  been  introduced  in  the  State 
this  year,  coming  from  the  manufactories  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Richmond:  some  very  costly  ones 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

There  will  not  be  less  than  130  put  up  this  next  season — by  Pittsburg, 
35 ;  Cincinnati,  72 ;  Louisville,  10  ;  New  York,  10  ;  Richmond,  I  know  of 
none;  New  Orleans,  15. 

P.  A.  CHAMPOMIER. 

Nkw  Orleans,  November  24, 1845. 


i 


From  the  Planters'  Banner. 
THE  SUGAR  MARKET. 


The  1st  of  September  be^n^  the  commencement  of  a  new  commercial 
year,  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  in  accordance  with  custom,  takes  a 
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retrospect  of  the  most  important  business  operations  of  the  New  Orleans^ 
market  during  the  season  which  has  just  terminated,  and  ojffers  some  re- 
marks upon  the  prospects  of  the  opening  year.  We  give  the  remarks  ont 
the  sugar  market,  which  must  prove  highly  interesting  to  our  planters: 

"  In  our  annual  report  of  first  September  last  we  stated,  in  reference  to  the 
then  growing  crop,  that  up  to  that  period  the  prospect  was  of  the  most  flat- 
tering character  for  its  early  maturity  and  unusual  abundance,  and  we  have 
now  to  remark  that  the  result  has  well  maintained  our  expectations,  as  a 
continuance  of  highly  favorable  weather  throughout  the  season  enabled^ 
our  planters  to  make  the  largest  and  best  crop  ever  produced  in  Louisiana, 
In  regard  to  the  amount  of  productioiij  we  hav^e  already  given  it  in  a  former 
number,  and  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  published  statement  of  Mr.  P.  A, 
Champomier,  who  gives  the  product  of  each  plantation  visited,  and  the  re- 
sult is  191,324  hogsheads,  which  Mr.  0.  estimates  to  be  equal  to  204,913,000 
pounds.  Besides  this,  Mr.  C.  states  in  a  note  that  '  the  cistern  bottoms  re- 
sulting from  this  crop  have  not  been  generally  re  boiled  by  the  planters,  as 
heretofore  has  been  the  case.  They  have  been  bought  up  by  the  refiners 
at  higher  rates  than  the  planters  could  realize  by  v/orking  them  over.  This 
item  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  addition  to  the  number  oC 
liogsheads  of  sugar,  and  would  swell  the  crop  to  full  200,000  hogsheads ;'  so^. 
.according  to  this  best  available  authority,  we  place  the  crop  of  1844  at 
200,000  hogsheads — equal,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  215,000,000  poundSj 
and  exceeding  the  crop  of  1842  (previously  the  largest)  by  60,000  hogs- 
heads. The  first  arrival  of  the  new  crop  was  on  the  3d  October,  establish- 
ing the  early  maturity  of  the  cane,  the  first  receipts  of  the  previous  year 
having  been  on  the  22d  October.  Some  few  small  sales  of  the  earliest  ar- 
rivals were  made  at  6  and  6|  cents,  but  prices  soon  gave  way  as  the  receipts 
increased,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  October  the  extreme^  rates  were  4^  and 
6J  cents.  The  market  continued  generally  dull,  with  increasing  stocks 
and  declining  pHces,  until  the  early  part  of  November,  when  the  demand 
opened  with  some  activity,  both  for  the  north  and  west,  at  an  extreme  range 
of  3^  and  5f  cents.  For  more  than  a  month  subsequent  to  this  period  the 
market  continued  irregular,  though  generally  much  depressed  under  a 
large  accumulation  of  stock,  when  about  the  middle  of  December  an  active 
demand  again  sprung  up,  principally  for  shipment  to  the  north,  at  3  and  5^ 
cents.  A  period  of  dullness  again  ensued,  and  by  the  1st*  January  prices 
were  down  to  2J  and  5J  cents  extremes  on  the  levee,  the  market  coutinu* 
ing  extremely  heavy  until  late  in  the  month,  when  some  speculative  move- 
ments at  the  north,  based  mainly  upon  the  very  large  deficiency  in  the  crop 
of  Cuba,  (said  to  be  about  600,000  boxes,  or  considerably  more  than  the 
whole  crop  of  Louisiana,)  gave  a  renewed  and  more  active  impulse  to  the 
demand,  and  extensive  purchases  were  made,  principally  on  speculation 
and  for  shipment  to  the  north,  at  2|  and  SJ  cents  on  the  levee.  At  this 
point,  also,  large  operations  were  entered  into  on  plantation,  and  a  number 
of  crops  were  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  2f  and  4  cents,  the  pre- 
vailing rate  being  3 J  cents  for  fair  crops.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
demand  the  market,  as  regards  prices,  had  reached  about  the  lowest  point: 
of  the  season,  and  here  began  the  upward  impulse,  which,  with  a  generally 
good  demand,  gradually  carried  prices  up  to  5^  and  7  cents  on  the  levee,- 
and  5f  and  6J  on  plantation,  a  point  which  they  reached  about  the  middle 
of  April,  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  having  passed  into  second  hands  S6me 
time  previous.    Here,  in  consequence  of  unfavorable  advices  from  the  nortbj , 
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a  teactian  took  place,  and  the  market  remained  in  a  very  dull  state,  with 
gradually  declining  prices,  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  they  had  again 
fallen  to  4J  and  6J  cents  on  the  levee,  and  5^  and  6  on  plantation.  From 
this  period  excessive  dullness  prevailed  up  to  the  latter  part  of  July,  when 
improved  rates  at  the  north  directed  orders  to  this  market,  particularly  for 
the  ordinary  to  fair  qualities  ;  and  these,  acting  upon  a  reduced  stock,  again 
produced  a  reaction  in  prices,  which  have  since  materially  advanced,  the 
closing  rates  being  6  and  7J  cents  for  fair  to  strictly  prime,  the  common 
qualities  being  all  disposed  of;  and  the  whole  quantity  in  the  State  is  now 
estimated  not  to  exceed  2,500  hhds. 

"  The  crop,  as  above  stated,  with  a  stock  on  hand  1st  September  last  esti» 
mated  at  2,000  hogsheads,  makes  a  supply  of  202,000  hogsheads,  the  dis-^ 
tribution  of  which  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Exports,  including  those  from 
Attakapas,  equal  to  107,000  hogsheads,  western  States  70,000,  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  city  and  of  places  in  this  and  neighboring  States,  furnished 
in  small  parcels,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  12,500  ;  taken  for  refining  in 
the  city  and  State,  10,000  ;  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  State  2,500  ;  total, 
202,000  hogsheads.  This  statement  we  are  persuaded  approximates  to  cor- 
rectness, though  as  regards  all  the  items  except  the  first  we  are  left  entirely 
to  conjectural  estimates,  as  there  are  not,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  can 
thera  be,  any  positive  data  for  the  quantity  taken  by  the  west  and  south.  It 
will  be  seen  that  of  the  amount  exported,  the  Atlantic  ports  have  taken 
101,000  hogsheads  against  30,000  hogsheads  last  season. 

'•  In  regard  to  the  growing  crop,  we  understand  that  it  is  not  generally 
considered  as  far  forward  in  its  progress  by  some  two  weeks  as  it  was  last 
year  at  the  same  period,  a  circumstance  which  may  prove  of  serious  detri- 
ment, though  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state  that  from  pres- 
ent  appearances  the  promise  is  flattering  for  an  abundant  yield  ;  and  should 
the  weather  continue  of  as  favorable  a  character  as  it  was  last  season,  there 
seems  a  strong  probability  that,  what  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  and 
the  improved  modes  of  culture  and  manufacture,  the  coming  crop  will  be 
the  largest  in  quantity  and  best  in  quality  of  any  yet  produced  in  Louisiana. 
With  all  this  flattering  promise,  however,  it  should  be  held  in  remembrance 
that  the  cane  culture  in  these  latitudes  is  very  precarious,  and  an  early  frost 
or  a  severe  hurricane  might  blight  the  present  encouraging  prospects  of  the 
planter  to  a  serious  extent.  As  an  evidence  of  the  remarkably  fluctuating 
character  of  the  production,  we  annex  a  statement  of  the  crops  for  a  series 
of  years,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  crop  of  1834  was  100,000 
hogsheads,  the  succeeding  one,  that  of  1835,  fell  to  30,000  ;  and  further, 
that  the  last  crop  exceeds  the  one  immediately  preceding  it  by  100.000 
hogsheads : 

Crop  of  1844  -  -  -  -  200,000  hogsheads. 

1843  ....  100,000 

1842  -  .  .  -  140,000 

1841  ....     90,000 

1840  -  .  -  -     87,000 

I  1839  ....  115,000 

1838  .  -  -  .     70,000 

•     1837  -  -  -  -     65,000 

1836  ....     70,000 

1835  -  »  -  -     30,000 
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Crop  of  1834  -  ,  -  .  100,000  hogsheads. 

1833  .  -  -  .    75,000 

1832  -  -  -  -    70,000 

1829  -  -  -  -    48,000 

1828  .  -  -  -     88,000 

"  As  regards  the  prospect  of  prices,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  as- 
certained deficiency  in  the  crop  of  Cuba  was  the  main  cause  of  the  recovery 
,  of  the  market  from  great  depression  during  the  past  season  ;  and  as  the  ac- 
counts from  that  island  state  the  growing  crop  to  promise  the  usual  aver- 
age production,  a  similar  favorable  influence  from  that  quarter  cannot  be 
expected  to  operate  upon  the  coming  crop  of  Louisiana.  Nevertheless,  the 
extension  of  consumption  in  our  own  country,  and  the  opening  of  the  En- 
glish markets  at  a  reduced  duty,  will  be  likely  to  protect  this  important  sta- 
ple from  so  great  a  depression  as  would  otherwise  be  consequent  upon  a 
large  production." 


New  Orleans,  March  1,  1845: 
Dear  Sir:  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  statement  of  my  last 
crop  made  on  Myrtle  Grove  plantation,  and  which  it  is  your  intention  to 
have  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  true  and  correct;  and  I 
do  further  say  that  your  apparatus  has  exceeded,  in  all  respects,  my  ex« 
pectations.  I  have,  in  consequence,  contracted  for  another  apparatus  for 
another  plantation  of  mine,  and  with  which  I  intend  to  make  my  next 
crop  into  loaf  sugar. 

Yery  respectfully,  yours,  . 

T.  J.  PACKWOOD. 
Mr.  N.  RiLLiEux. 


N.  RILLIEUX'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  AND  PROCESS. 
Myrtle  Grove  estate— Statement  of  the  sugar  crop^  1844-^45. 

The  total  crop  amounts  to  829  hogsheads,  to  wit:  128  hogsheads  ob- 
tained by  the  old  set  of  kettles,  and  701  hogsheads  by  the  new  apparatus. 

The  128  first  hogsheads  have  been  sold  here,  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1844,  at  the  average  price  quoted  for  fair  sugar  during  the  same 
period  in  the  New  Orleans  price  current.  The  same  average  price  ought 
to  be  taken,  in  consequence,  for  the  following  months,  as  a  correct  expres- 
sion of  the  prices  which  the  owner  of  the  plantation  should  have  ob- 
tained for  his  sugar.  Would  he  have  made  his  entire  crop  by  the  set  of 
kettles,  and  without  using  the  new  apparatus?  Such  are  the  prices  adopted 
in  the  following  statements,  to  establish  a  fair  comparison  between  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  two  processes. 

The  701  hogsheads  by  the  apparatus  are  represented  by — 
177  hogsheads  sold  at  New  Orleans  in  November  and  December,  1844, 

and  January  and  February,  1845. 
202  shipped  for  different  places,  viz  : 

New  York,  10  hogsheads,  sold  at  6|  cents. 
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Boston,  10  hogsheads,  sold  at  6|  cents. 
Charleston,  50  hogsheads,  sold  at  7i  and  8  cent-s. 
Philadelphia,  117  hogsheads — no  report, 
Liverpool,  15  hogsheads,  do. 

322  hogsheads  yet  unsold. 

Two  per  cent  has  been  reported  as  the  loss  in  the  weight  for  the  above 
sfeipments. 

The  monthly  sales  made  in  New  Orleans  of  128  hogsheads  from  the 
set  of  kettles,  and  of  177  hogsheads  from  the  apparatus,  are  as  follows : 
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The  proceeds  of  the  crop  from  370  acres  of  cane,  to  wit,  829  hogsheads 
of  sugar  and  361  barrels  ef  molasses,  as  follows : 


II 

(2 

§ 
1 

i 

1 

Set  of  kettles. 

128 
221 

561 
140 
262 

im,  130 

645, 150 
154, 000 

8,832 
10,500 

Cents. 

4.19 

18 

6 
5 

18 

#5, 964  04 
1,589  76 

#7,  553  80 
48,299  00 

*Bpparat\is. 

C  Sugar,  1st  quality 
^3  acres  <  Sugar,  Sd  quality 
(Molasses 

38,709  00 
7, 700  00 
1,890  00 

55,852  80 

Note. — ^The  molasses  obtained  by  the  set  of  kettles  is  in  the  proportion  of  69  gallons  per  hogs- 
head of  sugar.  By  the  apparatus  this  proportion  is  i  educed  to  15  gallons.  The  price  quoted  at 
'6  cents  for  1st  quality  (apparatus)  sugar,  is  below  the  general  average  of  the  prices  of  sales  of 
sugar,  (6.12  cents.) 

The  following  averages  have  been  obtained,  during  the  time  of  the  crop, 
from  the  same  quantity  of  cane  juice : 

By  the  set  of  kettles — sugar,  1,000  pounds  ;  cistern  bottoms,  80  pounds  ; 

molasses,  776  pounds. 
•By  the  apparatus — sugar,  1st  quality,  1,000  pounds ;  sugar,  2d  quality,  280 

pounds  ;  molasses,  190  pounds. 

From  examination  of  the  above  average  productions  and  average 
prices,  it  must  be  answered  that  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  crop  of  1844,- 
^45,  taken  off  in  the  two  ways,  should  have  been  as  follows : 

Bj/  the  set  of  kettles. 


Hogsheads 
and  barrels. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

Price. 

Total. 

:^ugar 

Cistern  bottoms  - 
Molasses  - 

- 

649 

50 

1,120 

721, 130 
57,680 

44,  781 

Cents. 
4 
2| 
18 

$38,845  00 
1,442  00 
8,060  00 

Crop— total  amount 
Balance 

- 

- 

- 

38,347  00 
21,  794  00 

60, 141  00 
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By  the  apparatus. 


Hogsheads 
and  barrels. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

Price. 

Total. 

Sugar,  1st  quality 
Sugar,  2d  quality 
Molasses             -           -           - 

G97 
176 
328 

802,061 
193,228 

1.3,095 

Cents. 
6 
5 

18 

$48, 123  00 
9,661  00 
2,357  00 

Crop — total  amount     -           -           -           -           - 

60,141  00 

In  the  above  account  the  economy  of  the  fuel  is  not  mentioned,  though 
it  is  an  important  item ;  for,  by  the  new  process,  there  is  a  saving  of  two- 
thirds.  The  apparatus  requires,  with  the  feeding  of  the  steam-engine,  one 
cord  of  wood  per  hogshead,  and  the  refuse  cane  is  more  than  sufficient. 

The  next  crop  at  Myrtle  Grove  shall  be  taken  oflf  in  white  sugar  in 
hogsheads,  and  another  apparatus  shall  work  also,  but  to  take  off  the 
crop  in  white  loaf  sugar  at  Bellachasse,  another  plantation,  of  which  T. 
J.  Packwood,  esq.,  is  joint  owner  with  T.  P.  Benjamin,  esq. 

New  Orleans,  March  1, 1845. 


SUGAR  CANE— ITS  CULTURE  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  L.  Tucker  :  The  plants  we  cut  and  matlay  in  beds  during  the 
autumn,  usually  in  October,  previous  to  the  sugar-making  season,  and  be- 
fore the  canes  are  injured  by  frosts.  Often  the  unripe  tops,  which  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  away,  are  winrowed  for  plants.  The  best  plant  cane 
we  usually  save  for  plants,  because  they  are  the  easiest  put  up  and  the 
quickest  planted  ;  for  time  and  saving  of  labor  are  money.  Besides,  by 
plantnig  the  whole  stalk,4t  grows  more  vigorously  than  the  tops,  especially 
in  a  dry  season. 

After  the  sugar-making  season  is  over,  which  usually  is  about  the  first 
of  January,  we  prepare  our  land  designed  for  cane,  by  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing,-breaking  it  from  four  to  eight  inches  deep;  the  stiffer  the  land  the 
deeper  the  ploughing  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  drought.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  ground  is  laid  off  in  rows,  with  a  two-horse  plough,  about  six 
feet  apart,  (some  plant  as  close  as  four  feet.)  In  these  furrows  a  double 
mould-board  plough,  with  one  horse,  is  run,  in  order  to  clear  the  furrows  of 
lumps  aTid  sods,  and  also  to  deepen  and  widen  the  furrows  ;  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  the  plants  several  inches  below  the  surface,  otherwise  the  cane 
would  require  too  much  hilling,  especially  the  second  and  third  years. 

The  plants  are  now  taken  from  these  mats,  and  the  leaves  stripped  off, 
placed  in  carts,  carried  and  tipped  out  on  the  prepared  land,  and  laid 
lengthwise  in  the  furrows.  We  plant  three  canes  side-by-side,  or  triple  ;. 
some  say  one  and  a  half  is  sufficient.  The  closer  the  rows,  the  less  each, 
would  require.  We  now  pass  along  with  a  cane  knife,  and  cut  the  cane- 
in  pieces,  say  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  in  order  that  the  canes  may 
lie  more  level,  and  because  more  eyes  will  vegetate.     Being  thus  placed,. 
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they  are  covered  with  a  plough  to  the  depth  required,  from  one  to  three 
inches,  over  which  a  hght  harrow  may  be  passed.  Many  prefer  to  cover  with 
the  hoe.  Soon  as  the  freezes  are  over  in  February,  the  cane  is  ploughed, 
running  the  bar  each  side  the  cane,  and  throwing  the  furrows  from 
it ;  the  cane,  beginning  to  come  up,  is  scraped,  (so  called  ;)  if  covered  too 
deep,  the  earth  is  taken  off,  usually  with  a  hoe,  sometimes  with  a  harrow 
or  other  machine,  and  cleaned  from  grass  and  weeds.  In  a  few  weeks  it 
is  again  ploughed  and  hoed,  and  again,  when  necessary,  a  little  earth  put 
to  it  when  required. 

The  cane  by  April  or  May  has  come  up  thick  in  the  rows,  but  usually 
not  so  thick  but  that  the  stalks,  when  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high, 
send  out  many  new  stools  or  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  and,  if 
they  come  out  early,  grow  and  mature  equal  to  the  main  stalk.  It  is  usual 
to  give  it  three  or  four  workings,  and  in  the  last  to  hill  the  cane  three 
or  four  inches,  and  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  lower  eyes  on  the  stalks 
from  freezing  in  the  winter.  Those  eyes  vegetate  next  season,  and  pro- 
duce nearly  equal  to  the  first  season  on  fresh  land,  and  so  again  the  third 
year,  and  often  longer.  Cane  is  injured  by  hilling  before  the  stools  are 
sufficiently  high,  and  should  receive  the  last  working  soon  after  it  is  about 
three  feet  high,  in  order  to  afford  more  time  for  ripening.  After  this  peri- 
od, say  in  June,  it  grows  very  rapidly  ;  the  joints  begin  to  appear,  and  the 
lower  joints  begin  to  ripen — to  sweeten  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
usually  ripen  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  continue  to  ripen 
about  a  joint  (or  six  inches)  a  week,  till  they  are  cut  for  the  mill,  or  till 
the  freeze  comes  ;  or  till  they  are  cut  to  winrow,  in  order  to  secure  them 
from  an  anticipated  freeze.  About  the  middle  of  October  we  commence 
making  sugar.  Each  hand  takes  a  row  ;  first  cuts  the  tops  of  the  stalks 
off  just  below  the  green  leaves,  and  drops  them  on  the  ground  or  lays 
them  in  winrow,  if  designed  for  plants  ;  then,  with  the  knife,  (the  blade 
of  which  is  about  18  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  in  breadth,)  the  dry 
leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  the  cane  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  ^ 
the  left  hand  at  the  same  time  has  hold  of  the  canes  thus  cut,  and  places 
them  in  small  heaps,  convenient  for  loading  into  carts,  drawn  by  horses, 
mules,  or  oxen.     Other  hands  load  the  cane,  and  it  is  hauled  to  the  mill. 

The  cane  fields  are  all  ditched,  usually  every  acre  in  width,  with  cross 
ditches  about  every  five  acres.  No  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  sur~ 
face.  The  cultivation  is  as  simple  as  that  of  bro®m  corn,  and  the  young^ 
shoot  far  more  vigorous. 

Cane  stalks  usually  grow  from  6  to  9  feet  high.  The  leaves  shoot  up 
two  or  three  feet  higher.  Cane  ripens  in  favorable  seasons  within  12  or 
18  inches  of  the  top.  You  will  perceive  we  plant  one-third  of  our  cane 
land  or  crop  yearly,  two-thirds  coming  from  the  ratoons. 

S.  TILLOTSON. 

New  River,  La.,  August,  1844.  s- 


From  the  Floridian.. 

FLORIDA  SUGAR-LETTER  FROM  F.  P.  MILLER. 

We  have  been  shown  a  specimen  of  sugar  manufeictured  by  F.  P.  Mil- 
ler, esq.,  of  Jefferson  county,  (referred  to  m  the  letter  below,)  which  is  by^ 


b 
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far  the  finest  sample  of  Florida  sugar  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  nearly* 
equal  in  whiteness  to  the  Havana  box,  and  is  superior  to  the  sugar  brought 
here  from  New  Orleans.  Had  we  the  capital  to  erect  proper  works,  sugar 
would  soon  become  no  small  item  in  our  exports.  As  it  is,  however,  our 
planters  will  soon  be  able  to  manufacture  not  only  sufficient  for  their  own 
use,  but  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  homejnarkets.  The  annexed  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Miller,  which  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  Gov.  Moseley 
for  publication,  contains  some  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  those  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  those  of 
our  planters  who  have  had  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  observations  to  the  public.  We  should  be 
happy  to  extend  the  use  of  our  columns  to  any  one  who  would  favor  us 
with  articles  upon  sugar,  as  well  as  upon  the  culture  of  tobacco,  <fec. 

Jefferson  County,  September  1,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  a  communication  which  I  received  from  you  a  few  days 
"since,  you  requested  me  to  furnish  you  with  an  article  on  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  sugar.  I  have  had  some  hesitancy  in  complying  with 
your  request,  only  from  the  fact  that  my  opinions  would  possibly  differ 
with  some  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  some,  too,  of  experience. 
But,  after  giving  the  subject  due  consideration,  and  thinking  I  might  be 
of  service  to  some  in  my  communication, I  have  yielded  to  your  request; 
and,  so  far  as  1  am  capable  of  giving  my  opinions,  you  shall  have  them 
freely.  As  I  am  more  accustomed  to  using  my  farming  utensils  than 
wielding  the  pen,  and  knowing  better  how  to  make  sugar  than  to  describe 
the  operation,  you  must  allow  me  to  give  my  opinions  in  my  own  plain 
way.  In  the  first  place,  I  prefer  the  ribbon  cane  for  this  climate,  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  stand  the  cold  spells,  which  we  are  sometimes  subject 
to  in  the  fall  season,  much  better  than  the  green.  I  have  noticed  in  some 
crops  that  1  have  made,  where  my  cane  has  been  mixed,  that  the  green 
cane  has  soured  after  a  killing  frost,  when  the  ribbon  cane  would  be  per- 
fectly sweet.  This  I  consider  a  great  advantage,  by  giving  the  planter 
more  time  to  gather  in  the  other  products  of  his  farm.  The  sample  of 
migar  which  I  send  you  was  made  from  the  ribbon  cane  after  a  severe 
freeze,  which  I  consider  a  good  test  of  its  preference.  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  banking  my  seed  cane  in  low,  flat  beds,  say  about  four  feet  deep, 
with  the  roots  inclined  downwards,  and  leaving  them  entirely  uncovered 
with  earth  until  after  the  first  frost,  or  until  the  blades  are  entirely  dry. 
The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  mode  of  putting  up  seed  cane  I  con- 
sider a  great  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  cane  will  remain  in  a  warm,  moist 
^tate  during  the  winter,  and  the  roots  and  eyes  will  not  only  be  perfectly 
tsound  by  the  usual  planting  time,  but  will  have  put  forth  their  sprouts, 
and  secure  to  the  planter  an  earlier  and  better  stand.  The  usual  mode  of 
banking  up  seed,  by  drawing  the  bed  to  a  narrow  ridge  on  top  and  cover- 
ing with  earth  before  the  blades  are  thoroughly  dried,  causes  the  cane  to 
heat,  and  consequently  a  great  many  of  the  sprouts  will  perish  from  dry 
moi. 

The  kind  of  soil  from  which  I  raised  my  cane  last  year  is  of  good  qual- 
ity pine  land,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  of  a  very  light  cast, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  several  years.  Cane  should  never  be  planted 
on  first  year's  ground,  from  the  fact  that  the  juice  extracted  from  it  wiM 
mot  granulate.    The  most  favorable  time  for  planting,  in  my  opinion,  is 
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about  the  middle  of  February,  provided  there  is  a  suitable  warm  spell  ;  for 
1  consider  the  cane  to  be  doing  much  better  by  remaining  in  bank,  where 
it  will  sprout  and  remain  sound,  and  not  exp3sed  to  the  cold  until  the  earth 
has  become  a  little  warm.  My  own  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
cane  planted  about  this  time  will  grow  off  faster,  be  equally  as  forward, 
and  the  stand  much  better,  than  when  planted  earlier.  I  have  usually 
planted  my  cane  four  feet  between  rows,  and  very  thick  in  the  drill;  a 
stalk  of  cane  six  feet  long  should  lap  or  be  touching.  The  seed  should 
be  planted  deep,  and  covered  with  a  turning  plough. 

The  first  working  which  it  receives  should  be  done  with  the  hoc — what  is 
commonly  cailed  by  the  farmers  "  flat  weeding."  This  will  break  the 
crust  which  may  have  been  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  forward 
its  coming  up.  The  first  ploughing  I  usually  give  my  cane  is  with  the 
turning  plough  ;  but  after  it  becomes  of  any  size,  1  use  the  sweep.  The 
usual  time  for  laying  by  is  the  first  of  June  ;  but  should  it  be  growing  rap- 
idly, I  would  advise  later  and  deeper  ploughing,  which  will  check  the 
growth  and  cause  it  to  mature  better. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  that 
the  saccharine  matter  is  greatly  increased  after  the  growth  has  been  check- 
ed by  the  first  frost,  and  until  then  should  never  be  cut  for  grinding.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  great  many  of  the  failures  in  making  sugar  are  caused 
from  the  fact  of  the  cane  being  topped  too  high,  and  consequenily  a  good 
deal  of  the  juice  is  extracted  from  cane  that  is  not  matured.  The  best 
criterion  to  be  governed  by  is  from  the  blades  drying  up,  and  leaving  the 
stalk  exposed  only  so  far  as  the  cane  is  matured  ;  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
cut  my  cane  at  the  joint  above  the  first  green  blade,  by  which  means  you 
are  certain  not  to  have  any  cane  unmatured.  I  have  found  a  great  advan- 
tage in  cutting  my  cane  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun  about  two  or  three  days 
before  grindino-.  A  good  deal  of  the  watery  particles  will  evaporate,  with- 
out any  loss  of  the  saccharine  matter.  The  process  of  boiling  will  de- 
pend a  great  deal  upon  the  quality  of  the  cane  and  its  maturity.  A  per- 
son would  learn  more  from  seeing  a  few  boilings  taken  off  than  from  all 
he  might  hear  or  read  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  lime,  which  assists  a  great  deal  in  clarifying,  and  causes  the 
grain  to  be  much  firmer.  My  plan  of  using  is  to  mix  a  half  gallon  of  the 
cane  juice  with  a  half  pint  of  lime  ;  after  setting  a  while,  pour  it  off.  This 
quantity  should  be  put  into  a  hundred  gallons  of  the  cane-juice.  It  is 
best  not  to  commence  skimming  until  it  is  nearly  in  the  act  of  boiling,  at 
which  time  most  of  the  scum  has  risen  to  the  surface,  and  is  much  easier 
taken  off.  There  are  so  many  marks  by  which  the  sugar-maker  ascertains 
when  his  boiling  has  arrived  at  the  sugar  state,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  them  all.  I  will  give  one  or  two  which  I  consider  most  cer- 
tain. It  is  known  by  all  who  have  any  experience  in  sugar-making,  that 
as  the  boiling  approaches  the  sugar  state  the  froth  or  foam  is  greatly  in- 
<^reased,  and  the  bubbles  become  much  smaller,  by  constantly  dipping  up 
and  pouring  it  off  from  the  cooler.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of 
liquor  or  sirup  decreases  very  rapidly  after  the  boiling  has  turned  down  ; 
this  should  be  continued  until  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  sirup  left, 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  drainings  from  the  cooler.  Another  criterion  to 
be  governed  by,  is,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  off,  the  bubbles,  instead 
of  rising  and  falling  out  from  the  centre,  will  turn  in  ;  when  it  should  be 
taken  off  and  put  into  the  cooling  vessel  as  soon  as  possible. 
58 
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With  regard  to  the  process  of  dripping,  I  would  say  that  it  is  all  impor- 
tant to  have  the  molasses  well  drained  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrels;  to 
effect  which,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  holes  bored  in  the  bot- 
torii,  into  which  should  be  inserted  stalks  of  cane,  which  will  gradually 
wither  and  leave  the  orifice  larger  at  the  time  when  the  draining  is  most 
needed  from  the  bottom.  The  hoops  should  be  well  loosened  after  the 
sugar  has  been  in  the  barrels  a  few  days. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  as  good  sugar  can  be  raised 
here  as  in  any  country,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  samples  of  sugar 
made  in  this  country  that  would  compare  with  the  best  quality  of  import- 
ed sugar;  and,  if  not  cultivated  as  an  article  for  market,  should  be  made 
by  all  the  farmers  for  their  own  consumption. 
Yours,  truly, 

FRANCIS  P.  MILLER, 

Gov.  Wm.  O.  Moseley. 


Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Singapo?'e,  December  17,  IS^i. 

Sir:  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  excellent  friend,  Francis 
Markoe,  esq.,  of  the  Department  of  State,  for  a  copy  of  your  report  on 
patents,  to  Congress,  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  which  1  consider 
a  most  valuable  work,  calculated,  as  it  is,  to  circulate  precious  information 
to  the  great  mass  of  our  people  without  any  expense.  As,  besides  notices 
of  patents,  you  have  embodied  useful  notes  from  many  experienced  per- 
sons,  I  have  thought  that  some  account  of  the  Chinese  manner  of  sugar- 
cane cultivation  might  be  agreeable  to  you;  and,  should  I  be  correct  in 
this  supposition,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  may  think  proper 
ofir.  '■ 

The  cane  is  topped  oiF  in  the  usual  manner  witli  us,  and  the  upper  end 
is  lopped  off  until  cut  quite  into  the  solid  part,  when  the  heart  or  pith  of 
it  is  yellowish  and  substantial,  in  order  to  produce  lateral  shoots,  and  pre- 
vent sprouting  at  the  end  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  then  removed ;  and,  if  the 
tops  are  gathered  on  the  day  of  cutting,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  over 
night  in  the  open  field,  that  the  sugary  sap  may  somewhat  dry  up,  and  be 
pervious  to  the  water  into  which  they  and  others,  previously  cut,  are  put 
to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  process,  they  say,  prevents  destruc- 
tive insects  being  engendered.  After  twenty-four  hours  soaking  in  water^ 
the  plants,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  handling  them,  are  tied  up  with 
cane  leaves  into  bundles  of  about  thirty  plants,  are  laidj  standing  upright 
and  compactly  pressed  against  one  another,  in  a  square  hole,  about  six 
inches  deep, and  of  any  given  size;  when  quite  full,  the  mould  at  the  fouif 
sides'  is  raised  up  to  near  the  height  of  the  mass,  and  muddy  water  is 
theri  thrown  on  the  top  till  quite  drenched  ;  a  layer  of  cane  leaves,  mixed* 
with  dirt,  is  now  spread  on  to  prevent  sudden  evaporation  of  the  wateE 
For  four  or  six  succeeding  days  considerable  quantities  of  water  are  throwii 
©n^  but  witiiotit  disturbing  the  top  layer.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  top 
and  sides  are  removed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  cane  plants  are  seen  to  hav6  i 
sprouted  Out  one-half  to  a  full  inch,  and  they  are  now  carried  in  baskets  t6* 
the  Jiirrows  prepared  to  receive  them.     By  this  treatment  not  a  siugle 
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plant  is  lost,  and  they  are  as  far  advanced  as  those  plants  which  have 
been  otherwise  planted  fiill  three  weeks  before. 

Their  mode  of  planting  is  as  deserving  of  attention,  and  is  thus  :  their 
farrows  are  hardly  four  inches  deep,  and  in  the  afternoons  only  they  plant 
into  earth  made  quite  fine  by  being  well  worked.     The  prepared  plants 
are  carefully  laid  almost  flat,  the  louder  ends  only  dipping  in  the  ground, 
leaving  the  young  shoots  quite  unbuiied;  when,  in  a  week  or  two,  the 
new  plants  are  observed  to  shoot  up  with  great  vigor.     Manure,  which 
has  been  plentifully  prepared  by  burning  the  dried  cane  leaves  and  weeds 
gathered  in  hillocks  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  mixed  with  mould, 
which  is  burnt  with  them,  is  laid  in  small  quantities  on  the  burled  endy 
and  not  on  the  whole  plant ;  about  a  double  handful  of  this  manure  is 
laid  on  each.     It  is  carried  very  readily  in  baskets,  which  are  slung  to  a 
pole  or  staft',  in   the  Chinese   manner  of  carrying  burdens,  across   the 
shoulders,  which  is  familiar  to  most  persons  who  have  seen   Chinese 
prints  ;  ttnd  it  is  wonderful  to  see  thceffect  produced  in  a  few  days  :  they 
prefer  to  lay  it  on  in  dry  w^eather.     When  the  plants  are  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old,  and  the  weather  likewise  dry,  liquid  manure,  compj^sed  of  the 
discharges  of  the  body,  the  washings  of  pig-sties,  indeed  all  tiie  odds  and 
ends  about  the  house,  (which  are  carefully  collected  in  tanks,)  is  carried  in 
the  like  manner,  in  pails,  and  ladled  out  in  small  quantities  on  the  young 
canes.     A  month  later  they  require  weeding,  and  perhaps  burnt  manure, 
a  second  time;  and  they  are  finally  moulded  and  shoed.     Owing  prob- 
ably i^  the  usual  dampness  of  this  climate,  they  begin  early  to  strip  the 
canes,  and  never  allow  the  dead  leaves  to  remain.     These  are  gathered 
and  burnt  to  manure,  as  before  said.     Thus  each  field  is  made  to  provide 
itself  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  that  (to  them)  indispensable  article;  for 
they  never  allow  their  ground  to  remain  fallow^,  nor  do  they  practise  rota 
tion  of  crops.     But,  by  following  this  simple  mode,  their  plantations  far 
exceed  in  luxuriance  and  abundance  of  canes  any  thing  1  ever  saw  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  West  Indies,  beginning  with  Barbadoes,  dow^i  to 
the  fertile  plain  extending  along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 
There  are  never  less  than  fifteen  large  Tahiti  canes  in  the  stoles,  and 
even  thirty.   Some  skill  and  considerable  practice  are  required  to  make  the 
burnt  manure  good  in  their  estimation  ;  for,  unless  it  be  quite  black,  they 
think  little  of  it.    To  effect  this,  some  pieces  of  stray  wood  are  piled  up, 
set  on  fire,  and  then  grass  or  caneleaves,  partly  dry,  are  laid  on — then  ^ 
little  earth ;  as  this  slowly  consumes,  some  ten  or  twelve  hours  later  an 
opening  is  made  at  the  base  of  the  hillock,  and  more  grass,  leaves,  and 
mould  are  laid  on  the  red  hot  ashes,  and  the  pile  is  made  again  to  assume 
a  conical  form  ;  and  so  on,  for  a  day  or  t'.vo,  until  a  sufficiently  large  mass 
of  manure  is  provided,  to  be  at  hand  when  wanted ;  nor  is  their  process  a 
slow  one,  as  might  be  in,agined;  for,  although  the  planted  canes  are  ripe 
•in  thirteen  months,  here,  under  the  equator,  one  coolee,  or  laborer,  raises 
itwo  and  a  half  acres  of  canes.     The  ratoons  ripen  in  ten  months ;  these 
are  slightly  manured  with  burnt  manure.     The  hoe  is  their  only  imple 
ment.     I  have  often  paused  in  wonder  on  seeing  the  most  luxuriant  fields 
standing  in  sandy  ground,  apparently  without  a  particle  of  soil,  and  i^ade 
to  grow  thus  by  the  process  above  indicated.         '  '"'"  '  V 

The  business  of  growing  and  manipulating  aie  separate  among  ilie 
Chinese.  Here  contracts  are  made  by  the  sugar-mill  owners,  with  the 
cane-growers,  to  convey  their  canes  to  the  mill,  manipulate  them  into 
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sugar,  and  pay  them  at  rates  varying  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  Spanish 
dollars  per  piciil  (133^  pounds  EngUsh)  of  sugar  in,  the  raw  state  ;  that  is, 
with  the  molasses  included  made  therefrom;  the  grower  receiving  a 
monthly  advance  of  two  Spanish  dollars  for  his  support,  which  is  retained, 
with  interest,  at  one  per  cent,  a  month,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sugar 
made  from  his  canes.  The  ground  may  belong  to  either  party,  without 
in  any  way  affecting  the  contract;  but,  generally,  it  belongs  to  the  mill 
owner.  This  latter  furnishes  the  means  of  conveyance.  All  the  imple- 
ments for  manufacture,  and  the  laborers  in  and  about  the  sugar  house^  are 
at  his  own  expense  ;  which  is  not  excessive,  as  a  first-rate  boiler  (Chinese) 
is  hired  for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  other  laborers,  of  the 
same  nation,  at  from  three  to  four  dollars,  and  found  in  nothing.  In  fact, 
all  servants  are  paid  wages,  and  are  not  fouad. 

The  process  of  boiling  is  after  that  of  the  West  Indies,  as  all  the  works 
are  carried  on  by  Europeans.  Butj  instead  of  our  copper  skimmers,  may 
be  seen  occasionally,  as  a  substitute,  a  sort  of  sieve,  with  a  long  handle, 
and  ladles,  made  in  a  conical  form,  from  the  bark  of  a  palm,  sago,  or  co- 
coanut  tree,  which  appears  to  answer  their  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the 
most  expensive  copper  ones.  Their  manner  of  putting  the  sugar  from  the 
cooler,  quite  liquid  and  hot,  into  bastard  moulds,  as  the  refiners  with  us 
call  their  large  earthen  moulds,  is.  I  think,  a  far  preferable  mode  than,  as 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  allow  the  sugar  to  crystallize  in  the  cooler,  and 
put  it  into  large  hogsheads  on  the  following  morning.  The  Chinese  make 
much  less  molasses,  and  the  sugar  has  a  larger  and  brighter  grain;  by  their 
process.  Two  strikes  are  usually  run  into  the  cooler,  when,  on  being 
stirred  two  or  three  times,  it  is  allowed  to  crystallize,  which  it  does  in  a 
very  short  time;  and  the  next  day  but  one,  when  quite  cool,  the  cones 
are  reversed  on  a  table,  the  cane  stoppers  or  corks  are  removed,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  the  vent,  now  open,  to  facilitate  the  separ- 
ation, and,  in  a  minute  afterwards,  the  cone  or  mould  is  lifted  up,  leaving 
a  perfect  loaf  of  hard  sugar,  which  is  broken  up,  and  carried  and  put  in 
draining  cases,  under  which  are  laid  troughs,  which  convey  the  molas- 
ses into  vessels  disposed  at  their  lower  end  to  receive  it. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  be  a  people  without  genius,  aod  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  that  opinion ;  but,  instead  of  flights  of  fancy,  or  of  the  imagi- 
nation, they  have  that  which  loorks  quite  as  well— a  great  deal  of  shrewd- 
ness and  observation,  based  on  good  sense ;  and  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  them. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  future  numbers  of  your  valuable  re- 
ports, through  the  friend  I  have  before  indicated,  and,  indeed,  as  many 
papers  on  southern  agriculture  as  you  may  wish  to  get  rid  of;  for  much 
of  my  time  and  attention  are  given  to  that  subject.  If  I  can  be  agreeable  to 
you  in  any  way,  in  this  distant  country,  I  pray  you  to  indicate  the  man- 
ner, and  command  me.  I  think  we  have  met  formerly ;  but  time  and 
distance,  as  they  increase,  obliterate  much  of  our  earlier  recollections. 
.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  BALESTIER. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  Patent  Office^  Washington. 


\ 
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MAPLE  SUGAR— A  NEW  ELEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : — We  are  just  through  our  annual  sugar 
season,  and  all  feel  satisfied.  The  crop  is  large,  very  large — more  than 
in  any  year  for  some  time.  Every  farmer  has  enough,  and  many  have 
made  one,  two,  or  three  tons. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  more  particular  statistics  of  the 
amount.  It  is  becoming  of  great  importance  to  the  State,  and  more  in- 
terest is  taken  in  improving  the  quality.  But  my  object  at  this  time  is 
merely  to  call  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  the  nature  of  a  substance 
found  in  the  sugar.  The  sugar-makers  have  always  noticed  that  a  kind 
of  grit  settles  in  the  sugar  and  molasses  after  it  is  made.  This  varies 
greatly  in  quantity  in  different  years.  The  present  year  the  quantity  is 
large.  When  the  sugar  was  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  woods,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  ashes  or  dirt,  deposited  during  the  process  of  evaporation  ; 
but  the  quantity  is  the  same  when  the  sap  is  evaporated  in  the  house,  and 
cleansed  with  the  greatest  care.  From  a  small  quantity  (perhaps  50  lbs.) 
I  obtained  nearly  a  gill  of  this  substance.  When  tasted  with  the  sugar,  it 
simply  appears  like  sand  ;  but  upon  dissolving  the  sugar,  and  repeatedly 
washing  it  with  water,  I  obtained  a  substance  nearly  white,  and  with  a 
veri/  pinigtiit.  alkaline  taste. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  in  sugar  is  mentioned  by  Liebig  and  John- 
ston, in  their  worlds  upon  agricultural  chemistry;  but,  if  1  understand 
their,  remarks  upon  the  subject,  they  refer  only  to  a  gas  which  arises 
during  the  process  of  evaporation.  But  here  is  a  tangible  salt,  and  of  sufli- 
cient  quantity  to  be  of  some  interest. 

Will  some  one,  through  your  paper,  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  substance,  and  thus  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  many  of  your  readers,  and 
perhaps  add  a  new  fact  to  the  researches  of  science  ? 

Windsor  Co.,  Vermont,  Aprils  1845. 


MAPLE  SUGAR, 

As  most  persons  who  have  not  informed  themselves  on  the  subject 
imagine  that  we  are  indebted  to  cane  sugar  for  our  main  supply,  and  that 
maple  sugar  is  a  petty  neighborhood  matter,  not  worth  the  figures  em- 
ployed to  represent  it,  we  propose  to  spend  some  space  in  staling  the  truth 
on  this  matter.  We  will  exhibit,  1st,  the  amount  produced  ;  2d,  the 
proper  way  of  manufacturing  it;  3d,  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sugar- 
tree  groves. 

We  shall  confine  our  statistics  to  the  most  important  northern  and 
western  States. 

1.  New  York  produces  annually  -  -  -  10,048,109  lbs. 

2.  Ohio    -.--*-  .      6.363,386  ". 

3.  Vermont  -  -  -  -  -  -      4.647.934  '' 

4.  Indiana    » 3,727,795  " 

6.  Pennsylvania  ------      2,265,755  ^'' 

6.  New  Hampshire  -  -  .  .  -      1,162,368  " 

7.  Virginia  -  -  -         _  -  -  -      1,541,833  '' 
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8.  Kentucky 1 ,377,835  lbs. 

9.  Michigan          ......  1,329,784  « 

Total  of  nine  States         -  22,464,709 
Residue  thus :  Add  for  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut,  Maryland,  Tennessee,   Illinois,   Iowa,  Missouri, 

and  Wisconsin               -            -            -             -             .  2.030,853 


24,495,652  lbs. 


Something  should  be  subtracted  for  beet  xoot  and  cornstalk  sugar.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  are  so  much  below  the  truth  on  maple 
sugar,  that  the  deficiency  may  be  set  off  against  beet  root  and  cornstalk 
sugar.  That  the  figures  do  not  more  than  represent  the  amount  oTwaple 
sugar  produced  in  these  States,  may  be  presumed  from  one  case.  Indiana 
is  set  down  at  3,727,795  lbs. :  but  in  the  four  counties  of  Washington, 
Warrick,  Posey,  and  Harrison,  no  account  seems  to  have  been  taken  of 
this  article.  In  Marion  county,  four  of  the  first  sugar-making  townships,. 
Warren.  Lawrence,  Centre,  and  Franklin,  are  not  reckoned.  If  we  sup- 
pose these  four  townships  to  average  as  much  as  the  others  in  Marion 
county,  they  produced  77,648  lbs. ;  and  instead  of  putting  Marion  county 
down  at  97^064  lbs.,  it  should  be  174,712  lbs.  It  is  apparent,  from  this 
case,  that  in  Indiana  the  estiaiate  is  far  below  the  truth  ;  and  if  it  is,  half 
as  much  so  in  the  other  eight  States  enumerated,*  then  22,464,799  lbs.  is 
not  more  than  a  fair  expression  of  the  maple  sugar  alone. 

Louisiana  is  the  first  su^ar  growing  State  in  the  Union.  Her  produce, 
by  the  statistics  of  1840,  was  119,947,720,  or  nearly  120,000,000  lbs.  The 
States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  to- 
gether, add  only  645,281  lbs.  more. 

Cane  su^ar  in  the  United  States  -  -  -     120,593,001  lbs. 

Maple  sugar  in  the  United  States  -  -  -       24,495,652    " 

Thus  about  one-sixth  of  the  sugar  made  annually  in  the  United  States 
is  made  from  the  maple  tree.f     It  is  to  be  remembered,  too.  that  in  Lou- 

*  Dr.  J.  C.  .Tackson  puts  Vermont  at  6,000.000  lbs.  per  annum,  while  the  census  only  gives 
about  4,000,000. 

t  The  data  of  these  calculations,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  uncertain ;  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  swgar  produced  in  different  States  are  to  be  re- 
garded, at  the  very  best,  as  problematical.  We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  an  article  in 
the  Western  Literary  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Cist,  an  able  statistical  v.-riter : 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  an  extended  notice  of  the  errors  in  the  statistics  connected 
with  the  census  of  1840.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show  their  character  and  extent.  In  the 
article  of  hemp,  Ohio  is  stated  to  produce  9,080  tons,  and  Indiana  8,605  tons,  either  equal  nearly  to 
the  product  of  Kentucky,  which  is  reported  at  9,992  tons,  and  almost  equal,  when  united,  to  Mis- 
souri, to  which  18  010  tons  are  given  as  the  aggregate.  Virginia  is  stated  to  raise  25,594  tons, 
almost  equal  to  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which  are  given  as  above  at  28;002  tons.  Now 
the  indisputable  fact  is,  that  Kentucky  and  Missouri  produce  more  hemp  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  and  ten  times  as  much  as  either  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Virginia,  v/hich  three  States  are 
made  to  raise  50  per  centum  more  than  tliose  two  great  hemp-producing  States. 

"The  sugar  of  Louisiana  is  given  at  119,947,720  lbs.,  equal  to  120,000  hhds. ;  160  per  cent, 
more  than  has  been  jiublished  in  New  Orleans  as  the  highest  product  of  the  five  consecutive  years, 
including  end  preceding  1840.  » 

"But  what  is  this  to  the  wholesale  figure-dealing  which  returns  3,160,949  tons  of  hay  as  the 
product  of  New  York  for  that  article — a  quantity  sumcient  to  winter  all  the  horses  and  mules  in 
the  United  States ! 

"  Other  errors  of  great  magnitude  mj^ht  be  pointed  out ;  such  as  making  the  tobacco  product  of 
Virginia  11,000  hhds.,  when  her  inspection  records  show  55,000  hhds.  thrown  into  market  as  the 
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i^iiae^it  i^  the  staple,  while  at  the  north  maple  ;?ugar  has  nqver  been  m2iu- 
ufactured  with  any  considerable  skill,  or  regarded  as  a  regular  crop,  but 
only  a  temporary  device  of  economy.  Now  it  only  needs  to  be  understood 
that  maple  sugar  may  be  made  so  as  to  have  the  flavor  of  the  best  cane 
sugar,  and  that  it  may,  at  a  trifling  expense,  be  refined  to  white  sugar,  and 
the  manufacture  of  it  will  become  more  general,  more  skilful,  and  may,ia 
a  little  time,- entirely  supersede  the  necessity  of  importing  cane  sugar.  In- 
diana stands  fourth  in  the  rank  of  maple  sugar-making  States.  Her  an- 
nual product  is  at  least  four  million  pounds,  which,  at  6  cents  a  pound, 
amounts  to  $160,000  per  annum.  A  little  exertion  would  quickly  run  up 
the  annual  value  of  our  home-made  sugar  to  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Maple  sugar  no-w  only  brings  about  two  thirds  the  price  of  New  Orleans. 
The  fault  is  in  the  manufacturing  of  it.  The  saccharine  principle  of  the 
cane  and  tree  are  exactly  the  same.  If  the  same  care  were  employed  in 
their  manufacture,  they  would  be  undistinguishable,  and  maple  sugar 
would  be  as  saleable  as  New  Orleans,  and,  if  aflforded  at  a  less  price, might 
supplant  it  in  the  market.  The  average  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in 
England  by  each  individual  is  about  30  lbs.  per  annum.  Marion  county 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  At  30  lbs.  per  head,  the  sugar  con- 
sumed annually  is  not  less  than  600,000  lbs.,  and  for  the  whole  State 
24,000,000  lbs.,  reckoning  the  population  at  800,000.  There  is  annually 
produced  in  this  county  about  175,000  lbs.  of  sugar;  leaving  about 
425,000  lbs.  to  be  purchased,  which,  at  an  average  of ^fe  cents  per  lb., 
amounts  for  this  single  county  to  $21,250,  a  sum  well  worth  saving,  and, 
by  a  little  attention  to  the  making  of  domestic  sugar,  very  easily  saved. 

II.    MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING. 

1.  Greater  care  must  be  taken  in  collecting  the  sap.  Old  and  half  de- 
cayed wooden  troughs,  with  a  liberal  infusion  of  leaves,  dirt,  (fee,  impart 
great  impurity  to  the  water.  Rain-water,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  (fcc, 
add  chemical  ingredients  to  the  sap,  is  troublesome  to  extract,  and  injures 
the  quality  if  not  removed.  The  expense  of  clean  vessels  may  be  a  little 
more,  but  with  care  it  could  be  more  than  made  up  in  the  quality  of  the 
sugar.  Many  are  now  using  earthen  crocks.  These  are  cheap,  easily 
cleaned,  and  every  way  desirable,  with  the  single  exception  of  breakage. 
But  if  wooden  troughs  are  used,  let  them  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

2.  The  kettles  should  be  scoured  thoroughly  before  use,  and  kept  con- 
stantly clean.  If  rusty,  or  foul,  or  coated  with  burnt  sugar,  neither  the 
color  nor  flavor  can  be  perfect.  Vinegar  and  sand  have  been  used  by  ex- 
perienced sugar-makers  to  scour  the  kettles  with.  It  is  best  to  have  at 
least  three  to  a  range. 

.All  vegetable  juices  contain  acids,  and  acids  resist  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization. 
j_ . 

crop  of  that  year.  Who  bdieves  that  12,233  lbs.  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  or  the  tenth 
part  of  that  quantity,  were  manufactured  in  Louisiana  in  1840,  or  that  New  York  produced 
1P,Q93,991  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  in  a  single  year,  or  tv/enty  such  statements  equally  absurd,  which 
I  might  take  from  the  returns.'"  .  : 

Mr.  Cist  will  find,  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Jackson's  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  statement  that  Vermont  makes  6,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  annually.  If  this  be  so,  we 
may,  without  extravagance,  suppose  that  New  York  reaches  10,000,000  lbs.  So  far  as  we  have 
"-ollateral  means  of  judging,  the  -mount  of  maple  sugar  is  Mn(?er-stated  in  the  census  of  1840. 
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,  Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson*  directs  one  measvred  ounce  (one-fourth  of  a  gill)  of 
pure  lime-water  to  be  added  to  every  gallon  of  sap.  This  neutralizes  the 
acid,  and  not  only  facilitates  the  granulation,  but  gives  sugar  in  a  free 
state,  now  too  generally  acid  and  deliquescent,  besides  being  charged 
with  salts  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  insomuch  that  it  ordinarily  strikes  a  black 
color  with  tea. 

The  process  of  making  a  pure  white  sugar  is  simple  and  unexpensive. 
The  lime  added  to  the  sap,  combining  with  the  peculiar  acid  of  the  maple, 
forms  a  neutral  salt;  this  salt  is  found  to  be  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Dr.  Jackson  recommends  the  following  process  :  Procure  sheet-iron  co7ieSy 
with  an  aperture  at  the  small  end  or  apex ;  let  it  be  coated  with  white 
lead  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  thoroughly  dried,  so  that  no  part  can  come 
off.  [We  do  not  know  why  earthen  cones,  unglazed  and  painied,  would 
not  answer  equally  well,  besides  being  much  cheaper.]  Let  the  sugar  be 
put  into  these  cones,  stopping  the  hole  in  the  lower  end  until  it  is  entirely^ 
cool.  Then  remove  the  stopper,  and  pour  upon  the  base  a  quantity  of 
strong  whiskey  or  fourth  proof  rum;t  allow  this  to  filtrate  through  until 
the  sugar  is  white.  When  the  loaf  is  dried  it  will  be  pure  white  sugar, 
with  the  exception  of  the  alcohol.  To  get  rid  of  this,  dissolve  the  sugar 
in  pure  boiling  hot  water,  and  let  it  evaporate  until  it  is  dense  enough  to 
crystallize.  Then  put  it  again  into  the  cone  moulds  and  let  it  harden. 
The  dribblets  which  come  away  from  the  cone  while  the  whiskey  is 
draining  may  be  used  for  making  vinegar.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that 
whiskey  would,  if  freely  used  in  a  sugar  camp,  go  off  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, benefiting  neither  the  sugar  nor  the  sugar-maker.  If,  on  this  ac- 
count, any  prefer  another  mode,  let  them  make  a  saturated  solution  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  pour  it,  in  place  of  the  whiskey,  upon  the  base  of  the  cones. 
Although  the  sugar  will  not  be  quite  as  white,  the  drainings  will  form  an 
excellent  molasses,  whereas  the  drainings  by  the  former  method  are  good 
only  for  vinegar. 

III.    CARE  OF  SUGAR  ORCHARDS. 

It  is  grievous  to  witness  the  waste  committed  upon  valuable  groves  of 
sugar  trees.  If  the  special  object  was  to  destroy  them,  it  could  hardly  be 
better  reached  than  by  the  methods  now  employed.  The  holes  are  care- 
lessly madcy  and  often  the  abominable  practice  is  seen  of  cutting  channels 
in  the  tree  with  an  axe.  The  man  who  will  murder  his  trees  in  this 
tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  manner,  is  just  the  man  that  iEsop  meant 
when  he  made  the  fable  of  a  fellow  who  killed  his  goose  to  get  at  once  all 
the  golden  eggs.  With  good  care,  ard  allowing  them  occasionally  a  year 
of  rest,  a  sugar  grove  may  last  for  centuries. 

1.  As  soon  as  possible  get  your  sugar  grove  laid  down  to  grass,  clear 
out  under-brush,  thin  out  timber  and  useless  trees.  Trees  in  open  land 
make  about  six  pounds  of  sugar,  and  forest  trees  only  about  four  pounds, 
to  the  season.  As  the  maple  is  peculiarly  rich  in  potash,  (four  fifths  of 
potash  exported  is  made  from  sugar  maple,)  it  is  evident  that  it  requires 

*  Appendix  to  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  New  Hampshire,  page  361. 
This  admirable  report  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  benefit  of  public  State  surveys. 

t  If  those  who  drink  whiskey  would  pour  it  on  the  sugar  in  the  refining  cones,  instead  of  upon 
sugar  in  tumblers,  it  would  refine  tJiem  as  much  as  it  decs  the  sugar,  performing  two  valuable 
processes  at  once. 
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that  substance  in  the  soil.     Upon  this  account  we  should  advise  a  liberal 
use  of  wood  ashes  upon  the  soil  of  sugar  groves. 

2.  Tapping  trees, — Two  taps  are  usually  enough — never  more  than 
three;  for  though  as  many  as  24  have  been  inserted  at  once  without  kill- 
ing the  tree,  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  use  of  the  tree  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  At  first,  bore  about  two  inches  ;  after  ten  or  twelve  days 
remove  the  tap,  and  go  one  or  two  inches  deeper.  By  this  method  more 
sap  will  be  obtained  than  by  going  down  to  the  colored  wood  at  first.  I 
state,  upon  the  authority  of  Wm.  Tripure,  a  Shaker,  of  Canterbury,  N.  H., 
that  about  7  lbs.  of  sugar  may  be  made  from  a  barrel  of  20  gallons,  or  4 
lbs.  the  tree  for  forest  trees ;  and  two  men  and  one  boy  will  tend  a  thou- 
sand trees,  making  4.000  lbs.  of  sugar. 

3=  We  would  recommend  the  setting  of  pasture  lands  and  roadsides  of 
the  farm  with  sugar  maple  trees.  Their  growth  is  rapid,  and  no  tree 
combines  more  valuable  properties.  It  is  a  beautiful  shade  tree;  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  fuel ;  it  is  much  used  for  manufacturing  purposes;  its  ashes 
are  valuable  for  potash,  and  its  sap  is  rich  in  sugar.  There  are  27  species 
of  the  maple  known  ;  12  of  them  are  indigenous  to  this  continent.  All 
of  these  have  a  saccharine  sap,  but  only  two  to  a  degree  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes,  viz :  acer  sacc/iarinu7n,  or  the  common  sugar  maple, 
and  acer  7iigru?n,  or  the  black  sugar  maple.  The  sap  of  these  contains 
about  half  as  much  sugar  as  the  juice  of  the  sugar-caae.  One  gallon  of 
pasture  maple  sap  contains,  on  an  average,  3,4.51  grains  of  sugar;  and  one 
gallon  of  cane  juice,  (in  Jamaica,)  on  an  average,  yields  7,000  grains  of 
sugar. 

But  the  cane  is  subject  to  the  necessity  of  annual  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion, and  its  manufacture  is  comparatively  expensive*  and  difficult. 
Whereas  the  maple  is  a  permanent  tree ;  requires  no  cultivation ;  may  be 
raised  on  the  borders  ojf  farms  without  taking  up  ground,  and  its  sap  is 
easily  convertible  into  sugar,  and,  if  carefully  made,  into  sugar  as  good  as 
cane  sugar  can  be.  Add  to  the  above  considerations  that  the  sugar- 
making  period  with  us  is  a  time  of  comparative  leisure  with  the  farmer, 
and  the  m^otives  for  attention  to  this  subject  of  domestic  sugar-making 
seem  to  be  complete. 


From  the  Caltivator. 
MAKING  SUGAR  FROM  CORNSTALKS. 

A  short  time  since,  I  met  with  Mr.  xidams's  account  of  his  experiment  in 
manufacturing  cornstalk  sugar,  undertaken  from  the  inducements  offered 
by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  which  they  awarded 
him  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars.  1  was  much  interested  in  its  pe- 
rusal, as  it  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
experienced  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  same  inquiry,  when  experiment 
was  the  only  available  source  of  knowledge  to  which  we  could  turn  for 
assistance  in  our  exertions.  As  I  have  pursued  this  subject  with  unabated 
confidence  and  reasonable  success,  since  its  commencement,  my  experi- 
ence may  perhaps  be  useful  to  Mr.  Adams  and  others  engaged  in  perfect- 
ing this  important  and  interesting  manufacture. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  find  a  little  fault  with  your  agri<:ultu» 
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ral  society.  Its  premmrn  WQ.s,  pfferea  for  the  '^pj^^^ximum  iquantitjr  of 
^ugarmpde  from  an  acre  of  northern  corn."  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  pbject  to  attain  is  a  plan  by  Which  sugar  may  be  made  profitably/. 
It  i^  very  possible  to  expend  more  labor  in  the  manufacture  than  the  arti- 
cle would  be  worth  ;  such  a  plan  would  of  course  be  worthless  practical- 
ly, wl^atever  might  be  the  amount  produced.  Secondly,  in  planting  corn 
for  sugar,  I  should  prefer  seed  that  had  ripened  in  a  more  southern  lati- 
tude, as  less  liable  to  run  to  ear  early  in  the  season.  In  raising  this  crop, 
the  great  end  to  secure  is  the  perfect  growth  of  the  plant  in  every  particu- 
lar,  except  in  the  formation  of  its  seed.  No  plan  ever  yet  tried  has  si^c- 
ceeded  completely  in  effecting  this  object.  Those  stalks  which,  from 
sorne  cause  yet  unknown,  have  shown  no  disposition  to  form  grain,  are 
always  far  more  juicy,  and  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than 
those  from  which  the  ear  has  been  removed.  As  soon  as  this  hitherto 
accidental  condition  of  the  plant  is  brought,  by  persevering  efforts,  within 
our  control,  I  confidently  expect  that  the  cornstalk  will  not  merely  rival 
but  exceed  the  sugar-cane  in  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  it  will  yield. 
The  past  season,  a  small  lot  of  corn  was  planted  in  rows,  three  feet  apart, 
and  about  six  inches  asunder  in  the  row.  As  soon  as  the  tassels  appear- 
ed they  were  pulled  out.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  encouraging, 
but  not  entirely  satisfactory;  another  lot  of  corn,  growing  within  one 
hundred  yards,  was  allowed  to  tassel,  and  this  perhaps  caused  the  partial 
failure.  In  order  to  try  this  plan  fairly,  the  corn  should  be  grOwn  distant 
from  any  other,  and  the  tassels  pulled  out  before  any  of  their  pollen  has 
been  shed.  Very  thick  planting,  in  order  to  prevent  earing,  is  objectiona- 
ble, as  it  rendeTs  the  crop  more  liable  to  be  prostrated  by  storms  ;  and  the 
stalks  being  small,  the  labor  of  handling  them  is  increased  :  they  should 
not  be  less  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  or  about  the  size  of  broom  handles ; 
the  distances  in  planting,  in  order  to  produce  this  size,  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted  to  prevent  earing, 
it  rnust  be  attended  to,  or  the  sugar  of  the  stalk  will  be  expended  in  the 
Torrnation  of  grain. 

When  the  corn  is  ripe — which  will  happen  about  the  usual  time  of  cut- 
ting corn— cut  off  the  tops  at  the  point  where  the  ear  generally  forms; 
the  leaves  on  the  stalk  below  this  are  few  in  number  and  mostly  dead  ; 
they  may  be  sufficiently  removed  by  simply  passing  the  knife  from  top  to 
bottom  on  each  side  of  the  stalk.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  the  formidable 
labor  of  stripping  the  stalks,  which  has  been  complained  of,  is  gready 
lessened,  and  the  whole  business  put  in  a  practicable  shape. 

The  method  of  curing  "  tops  and  blades"  is  so  well  understood  by 
iarmers,  that  nothing  need  be  said  about  it  here.  Experience  has  proved 
that  the  extras  of  this  crop — the  tops,  blades,  crushed  stalks,  &c.— are 
worth  more,  when  properly  secured,  than  the  whole  labor  required  in 
growing  and  manufacturing,  provided  this  labor  is  economised  in  the  way 
pointed  out.  In  the  list  of  plants  cultivated  for  forage,  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  another  one  that  is  equal  to  this  in  the  amount  of  nutriment 
which  it  contains.  It  is  well  worth  cultivating  for  the  fodder  alone;  the 
stalks  therefore  cost  nothing.  Every  farmer  may  see,  from  this,  (if  he 
chooses)  how  to  steer  clear  from  his  grocery  bill. 

The  mill  for  grinding,  best  suited  for  the  farmer,  is  a  simple  one,  and 
need  not  cost  more  than  $10. 

The  boiling  apparatus  should  consist,  first,  of  two  defecating  kettles  ; 
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they  may  be  of  cast  iron,  and  capable  of  holding  as  much  juice  as  the 
mill  will  press  out  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  these  kettles  must  be 
placed  so'  that  a  quick  and  strong  fire  can  be  made  under  them^  and  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  emptied  at  a  moment's  warning.  Second  :  two 
or  three  evaporating  pans  ;  a  single  sheet  of  Russia  iron,  bent  up  six  incHes 
at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  riveted,  makes  an  excellent  pan  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Third  :  two  copper  or  tin  pans  for  finishing  ;  these  should  be  flat 
bottomed,  six  inches  deep,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  removed 
from  the  fire  instantly  when  the  charge  is  finished.  They  should  never 
havfi  much  over  two  inches  in  depth  of  sirup  placed  in  them  at  one  time, 
and  should  each  be  of  such  a  s^ize  that  a  charge  of  three  or  four  gallons 
will  not  fill  it  deeper  than  this.  , 

The  difficulty  of  manufacturing  sugar  to  the  best  advantage  h^sdXwdc^s 
been  considerable.  This  has  grown  out  of  the  foreign  substances  always 
found  connected  with  it  in  the  juices  of  plants.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  decomposed  substances  in  nature.  The  juice  of  a  plant  may  be 
very  rich  in  sugar,  yet,  when  slowly  evaporated,  the  residue  will  not  show 
a  single  trace  of  saccharine.  In  the  process  of  vegetation,  as  the  plant 
approaches  maturity,  sugar  is  changed  into  starch.  In  the  germination  of 
the  seed  a  contrary  change  occurs,  and  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  I 
took  a  portion  of  sprouted  corn  and  macerated  it  in  water  until  the  sugar 
was  extracted  ;  the  liquid  then  strikingly  resembled,  both  in  taste  and 
smell,  the  juice  of  cornstalk  after  it  had  been  clarified  ;  it  was  then  set  to 
evaporate  over  a  slow  fire  ;  it  gradually  grew  darker  in  color,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  appeared  very  much  like  beet-juice.  Before  the  evaporation 
was  finished  every  particle  of  sugar  had  disappeared,  ai]d,  from  being 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  it  had  become  black,  bitter,  and  nauseous. 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated  under  the  same  circumstances,  except 
that  a  small  portion  of  starch  was  added  to  the  water;  in  this  case  the 
sugar  was  not  decomposed,  but  retained  its  distinctive  qualities  through- 
out evaporatign.  The  chemical  reasons  for  this  it  is  needless  now  to  dis- 
cuss ;  the  simple  fact,  and  its  application,  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
Wheat  flour  consists  principally  of  starch,  and  was  used  with  good  suc- 
cess, though  perhaps  pure  starch  would  be  better.  One  pint  of  flour  was 
mixed  with  two  gallons  of  skim-milk,  and  one  pint  of  this  mixture 
was  added  to  thirty  gallons  of  juice.  These  proportions  are  not  given  as 
best,  far  many  more  experiments  will  be  necessary  before  they  can  be  de- 
termined accurateljr. 

As  the  juice  comes  from  the  mill,  it  should  run  into  a  receiver  which 
will  hold  just  enough  to  fill  one  of  the  defecating  kettles  ;  while  in  this 
receiver  the  mixture  of  flour  and  milk,  and  also  the  necessary  quantity  of 
lime  water,  must  be  added  and  well  stirred  in.  It  is  then  poured  at  once 
into  the  defecating  kettle  and  heat  applied ;  a  very  firm  thick  scum  is  by 
this  means  separated,  and  the  juice  becomes  clear  ;  it  is  next  run  through 
a  flannel  strainer  into  one  of  the  evaporating  pans,  and  the  boiling  kept 
up  briskly.  Take  a  shovelful  of  red-hot  coals  from  the  furnace,  and, 
after  blowing  the  ashes  off,  throw  them  into  the  pan  ;  as  you  put  in  more 
juice,  add  more  coal ;  as  the  pan  becomes  filled  with  coal,  take  out  that 
which  has  been  in  longest.  From  this  pan  the  juice  is  run  in  succession, 
through  the  others,  (straining  it  when  convenient,)  until  it  is  finished. 

WM.  WEBB. 

Wilmington,  Oel.,  March  14,  1845. 
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From  the  Cultivator. 
CORNSTALK  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

Mr.  Tucker  :  An  opportunity  offering,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  samples 
of  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  juice  of  cornstalks.  It  is  now  about  seven 
weeks  since  this  was  pressed  and  boiled.  You  will  perceive  that  granu- 
lation and  drainage  are  tolerably  perfect.  688  pounds  of  the  crystallizable 
sirup  was  made  from  one  measured  acre;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  some 
loss  sustained  at  the  first  boiling,  I  believe  the  amount  would  have  been 
700  pounds.  Over  100  pounds  per  day  were  made  at  four  successive 
boilings. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  farmer  to  make  abundance  of  sugar 
and  molasses  for  his  own  use.  The  apparatus  is  simple,  and  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  mill  to  crush  the  stalks 
and  express  the  juice,  and  three  common  iron  kettles,  set  in  a  brick  arch, 
for  boiling.  Neither  is  there  any  mystery  or  difficulty  in  the  process  but 
what  a  little  experience  would  enable  any  one  to  overcome.  The  princi- 
pal things  to  be  attended  to  in  the  boiling  are,  to  be  careful  to  skim,  and 
get  the  juice  well  clarified  before  it  comes  to  a  boil ;  sime  milk  and  flour,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Webb  in  your  July  number  for  1845,  facilitates  this 
very  much.  Some  char  lime-water  is  also  necessary.  We  have  found 
that  using  the  cream  of  lime,  or  the  lime  mixed  up  in  the  water,  pre- 
vents the  fecculent  particles  from  coming  to  the  surface,  and  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  strain,  and  occasions  much  trouble  and  loss  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  clear  lime-water  does  not  have  this  effect. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  boil  as  rapidly  as  possible;  the  quality  of  the  arti- 
cle and  the  crystallization  depend  altogether  .on  this ;  and,  lastly,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  when  it  is  boiled  sufficiently  to  granulate.  We  have 
this  year  boiled  without  a  thermometer,  and  found  no  difficulty,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  statements  formerly  published  and  repub- 
lished in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  erected  a  mill,  &c.,  and  is  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  boiling.  I  believe  he  will  fail  to  make  sugar,  but  is  making  a 
satisfactory  article  in  the  way  of  molasses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  suc- 
ceed another  year. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  BKAL. 

New  Harmony,  Ia.,  October  I  J,  1845. 


New  Harmony,  Ia.,  December  22,  1845. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  reached  me  by  the  last  mail.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you  with  a  statement  of  my 
this  year's  experiment  in  the  growih  and  manufacture  of  cornstalk  sugar; 
also,  a  sample  of  the  sugar.  This  year's  experiment  has  been  still  rnore 
successful  than  the  last  in  the  quantity  per  acre,  and,  I  believe,  some  little 
improvement  in  the  quality.  I  planted  a  measured  acre,  and  the  yield 
was  688  pounds  of  the  crystallizable  sirup  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  some 
loss  sustained  at  the  commencement  in  trying  some  new  experiments  that 
were  unsuccessful,  it  v/ould  have  reached  700  pounds.  The  continued 
culture  of  corn  for  this  purpose  is  now  a  settled  point  v/itk  me,  being 
well  satisfied  that  it  is  here  equally  profitable  with  anything  else  grown  in 
general.  I  say  in  general,  for  there  may  be  some  years  when  particular 
articles  may  be  an  exception. 
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In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  I  endeavored,  in  my  last  communication 
to  the  late  Commissioner,  to  institute  a  comparison  as  to  the  expense  of 
raising  corn  and  sugar.  From  some  errors,  either  typographical  or  original, 
that  statement  was  altogether  incorrect,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  correct 
in  the  present  communication,  although,  owing  to  the  present  hi^h  price 
of  corn,  it  will  not  contrast  so  favorably  for  the  sugar.  1  think  it  is  a  fair 
estimate  to  value  this  sirup  at  5  cents  per  pound,  seeing  that  sugar  ranges 
here  from  8  to  12  cents,  and  molasses  from  40  to  50  cents  per  gallon.  The 
cultivation  of  each,  up  to  the  time  of  pulling  of  the  ears,  is  the  same  ;  the 
pulling  of  the  ears  I  offset  by  the  pulling  of  the  corn. 

688  pounds  of  sirup,  at  5  cents  -  -  -  ^34  40 

Deduct,  for  blading,  cutting,  and  getting  stalks  to  mill, 

1  man,  8  days,  at  50  cents  per  day     - 
Horse,  hauling  the  same  2  days,  at  25  cents  per  day    - 
Grinding,  man  and  horse  8  days,  at  75  cents  per  day    ■ 
Boiling,  8  days,  at  50  cents  per  day 
Fuel     -  .  .  -  - 

Interest  and  repairs  on  fixtures  ^  - 

Net  value  of  sirup 
Corn,  50  bushels,  at  25  cents  per  bushel 
Deduct  for  husking       .  .  .  .  . 

N^l;  value  of  corn 

Balance  in  favor  of  sugar 

By  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tillotson,  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  for  1843,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  expense  may  be  re- 
duced on  a  large  scale. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  Mr.  K.*s  statement  that  his  product  was  200  gal- 
lons of  the  sirup  for  the  4  acres,  or  50  gallons  per  acre.  By  dividing  688 
by  12  pounds,  (the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  sirup,)  it  will  be  seen  that  my 
yield  was  over  57  gallons  per  acre. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  drainage.  The  molasses,  though 
clear  and  not  so  high  colored  as  ordinary  molasses,  is  still  much  thicker, 
and  will  not  flow  freely  from  the  sugTir.  It  generally  comes  cool  weather 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  boiling;  this  is  much  against  the  drainage. 
If  it  could  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  70  to  80  degrees,  I  think  the 
process  woiild  be  much  accelerated. 

A  small  quantity  (about  6  or  7  gallons)  was  put  into  a  tapering  vessel  by 
itself;  this  was  drained  in  a  few  weeks,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  warm  weather,  and  the  sugar  was  of  better  quality  than  usual.  The 
sugar  sent  you  was  from  this  drainage,  but  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; 
therefore,  not  as  fair  as  the  upper  portion.  Some  sugar  and  molasses  have 
been  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  some  notice  of  which 
has  probably  been  given  in  the  December  number  of  that  excellent  period- 
ical. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  BEAL. 
Horu  Edmund  Burke. 
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From  the  Cuiu valor. 
CULT  a  RE  OF  CARROTS  AND  ONIONS. 

Mr.  Editor:  Having  had  good  success  in  raising  carrots,  onio0s,<fc),, 
1  have  had  a  desire  to  make  my  mode  of  raising  such  vegetables  public,  as 
it  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  modes  usually  practised  in  this  country. 
But  when  1  considered  I  \va.s  not  well  skilled  in  writing  articles  for  publi- 
cation,  1  was  led  to  hesitate,  until  I  reflected  that  language — the  vehicle  by 
which  our  ideas  are  communicated— may  be  compared  to  the  carriage 
which  conveys  the  produce  of  the  farmer  to  market ;  and  when  I  remem- 
bered that  it  matters  little  whether  the  carriage  is  constructed  with  t^q, 
three,  four,  or  even  five  wheels,  so  long  as  the  produce  is  easily,  expo'di- 
tiously,  and  safely  conveyed,  it  gave-me  some  more  confidence.  And  then, 
again,  I  received  additional  encouragement  by  some  remarks  of  a  cotrkis- 
pondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  reading  of 
agricultural  papers^  says  :  "  This  reading  gives  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  practical  experience  of  farmers.  It  is  much  to  be  de 
sired  that  more  of  this  class  of  farmers  could  be  induced  to  give  their  views. 
There  is  too  frequently  a  reluctance  to  writing.  This  reluctance  should  be 
overcome.  It  is  not  expected  that  plain  farmers  should  always  frame  sen- 
tences in  the  style  of  literary  writers,  nor  is  this  necessary — give  us  the 
facts  m  an  intelligible  manner."  And  so  I  am  encouraged  to  proceed, 
And  to  comtnence,  I  will  state  the  amount  of  carrots  and  obions  I  obtained, 
and  then  some  of  the  means  used  to  obtain  so  large  crops.  But,  before  pro 
ceeding,  1  will  remark  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  several  respects  my 
mode  of  management  may  be  improved  upon.  '' 

Of  carrots,  1  had  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  and  nine  and  ahalf  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  large  measure,  and  of  onions  six  hundred  and  thirty  bushels. 

The  land  on  which  these  crops  grew^being  of  a  full  middling  quality 
as  to  richness — was  ploughed  early  in  the  spring,  at  a  time  when  the  ground 
was  in  a  sufficiently  dry*  state  to  pulverize.  It  was  then  harrowed  several 
times  over  ;  then  ploughed  a  second  tiine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no 
treading  of  the  team  upon  it.  A  ro\^of  boards  to  stand  upon  while  sow- 
ing the  seed  was  laid  down  on  one  side  of  the  ground  about  to  be  sowed. 
With  a  common  hay  rake,  six  or  seven  feet  in  breadth  was  soon  made 
sufficiently  level  to  sow.  A  line,  fastened  to  two  stakes,  was  stretched  to 
mark  the  place  where  the  first  row  was  to  be  sowed.  Then,  with  a  com 
mon  garden  hoe,  a  place  near  one  inch  deep  was  made  for  the  seeds.  The 
onion  seeds  were  then  sowed  very  evenly  and  expeditiously,  with  a  con- 
trivance which  [  will  herieafter  describe,  and  bovered  with  the  hoe.  Then 
the  fine  was  moved  fifteen  inches  to  mark  out  the  place  for  the  second  row: 
The  boards  were  then  moved  over  the  row  that  had  been  sowed,  so'  that 

♦  As  there  is  ofiea  too  much  moisture  in  land  to  plough  it  early  in  the  spring,  and  as  carrotSj 
onions,  and  parsnips  need  to  be  sowed  early,  it-  would  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  be  well  t^ 
ridge  ^e  lacd  up  in  the  fall 
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the  second  row  could  be  dijg  out,  sowed,  and  covered,  as  was  the  first.  The 
line  was  then  moved  to  mark  the  third  row,  and  the  boards  were  alSjb 
moved  over  the  second  one,  which  was  alre-^dy  sowed.  In  this  riiahnei^  1 
proceeded  until  the  whole  was  finished,  and  the  ground  presented  a  beau- 
tiful level  and  mellow  appearance,  as  if  a  light  roller  had  passed  over  it, 
without  havinof  the  appearance  of  being  trodden  down,  as  is  often  the  case 
where  men  walk  upon  the  ground.  The  carrots  were  sowed  in  much  tiie 
saTfie  manner  as  the  onions,  with  the  exception  that  eighteen  inches  space 
was  allowed  for  the  rows,  instead  of  fifteen^  A  Small  quantity  ojf*  pjii^tfei^ 
was  sowed  witfi  the  seeds.  '       '  ""  ''' 

When  the  carrots  and  onions  were  up  sufficiently  high  to  hoe,  1  cnm- 
menced  at  one  end  of  the  rows,  and  hoed  in  as  far  as  I  could  conveniently 
reach.  Two  pieces  of  board,  each  near  three  feet  long  and  ten  inches 
wide,  were  placed  in  two  of  the  rows  I  had  commenced  hoeing,  and  which 
1  wished  to  finish.  I  then  stepped  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  board,  and  hoed 
on  as  far  as  I  could  conveniently  reach  ;  then  stepped  on  the  other  board 
in  the  adjoining  row,  and  hoed  an  equal  distance  in  that  row.  Then,  with 
my  hoe  placed  against  a  nail  fastened  near  one  end  of  the  board,  I  moved 
the  board  I  had  just  left,  about  two  feet  in  advance  ;  then  stepped  on  it, 
and  moved  the  other  board  in  like  manner.  Then  I  hoed  two  feet  ahead, 
moved  my  boards  again,  and  so  proceeded  on  to  the  ends  of  the  rows. 
This  process,  although  not  quite  as  expeditious  a?  without  boards,  not  only 
left  the  ground  in  a  very  mellow  state,  but  many  of  the  fine  lumps  were 
broken  which,  by  the  common  method  of  hoeing,  would  not  have  been. 
The  land  presented,  after  this  process,  the  appearance  of  having  had  a 
roller  passed  over  it,  and  I  think  it  was  better  fitted  to  withstand  a  drought 
than  it  would  have  been  if  left  in  a  rouo;h  state. 

T-he  onions  were  hoed  three  times,  and  at  each  time  when  the  ground 
was  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state  to  pulverize.  The  carrots  were  hoed  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  onion?,  and^-  in  addition,  the  ground  was 
loosened  up  between  the  rows  with  a  dung-fork  just  before  the  tops  bv^- 
came  so  large  as  to  prevent  such  an  operation.  The  earth  was  not  heaved 
up  with  the  fork,  as  is  commonly  done  in  preparing  beds  for  sowing,  but  it 
was  barely  loosened  by  running  down  the  fork  and  giving  it  a  pry.  Some 
of  your  readers  will  perhaps  think  I  am  particular  in  describing  my  mode 
of  procedure ;  and  to  such,  if  any  there  are,  I  would  say,  it  was  by  attend- 
ing  to  the  small  matters  as  well  as  the  large,  that,  under  Providence,  I  was 
enabled  to  realize  so  large  a  result. 

The  implement  I  have  referred  to  for  sowing  the  seeds  1  will  now  en- 
deavor to  describe.  The  bottom  of  an  old-fashioned  coffeepot  was  knocked 
out.*  The  pyramidal-shaped  top  was  soldered  on  fast.  A  hole  near  one- 
third  of  an  inch  m  diameter  was  made  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  t'^p  for 
the  seeds  to  run  through.  The  whole  was  then  inverted,  and  a  handle  near 
two  feet  long  was  nailed  to  one  side  to  hold  it  by  when  in  use.  The  seeds 
about  to  be  sowed  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  sand  that  was  dry,  and  had 
been  sifted  to  free  it  from  lumps,  small  sticks,  <fec.  On  account  of  its  siiii 
plicity  and  cheapness,  on  account  of  the  even  and  sure  manner  in  which 


*  By-the-bj',  I  do  not  use  coffee,  as  I  deem  it  (unless  in  slcknes^-^^)  an  aDne:i^isar/,  and,  la 
many,  a  horiful  drink. 
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it  distributes  the  seeds,  and  on  account  of  its  being  well  adapted  for  sowing- 
short  rows  as  well  as  long  ones,  it  is  well  calculated  for  extensive  use. 

I  will  also  describe  a  simple,  cheap,  and  useful  instrument  that  I  used  to  dig 
my  carrots  and  parsnips.  It  was  made  out  of  a  piece  of  large  sized  wagon 
tire  about  fifteen  inches  in  length.  One  end  was  sharpened,  and  the  other 
slit  down  near  three  and  half  inches.  The  part  on  one  side  the  slit  was  left 
straight,  to  be  inserted  in  the  handle.  The  part  on  the  other  side  was 
turned  down  horizontally,  to  place  the  foot  upon  when  the  instrument  was 
in  use.  With  one  of  these  implements  a  man  will  dig,  in  a  given  time,  one 
quarter  more  of  parsnips  or  carrots  than  he  could  with  a  common  spade. 

S.  S,  G. 

Sandlaice,  December^  1845. 


.     LARGE  CROP  OF  VEGETABLES. 

James  Robertson,  of  Windham  Centre,  New  York,  informs  us  that  he 
gathered  last  year,  from  one  acre  and  eight  rods  of  land,  the  following  pro- 
duce: 

Rutabaga  -  -  -  -  -     819  bushels. 

Sugar  beets  -  -  -  -  -     134 

Carrots     -  -  -  -  .  -     132 


Total    .....  1-085 


The  rutabaga  grew  on  122  rods  of  ground,  and  the  sugar  beets  and 
carrots  23  rods  each.  The  turnip  ground,  which  was  sod,  was  ploughed 
the  previous  fall,  was  harrowed  well  in  the  spring,  and  cross-ploughed  in 
June,  and  fifteen  loads  of  manure  from  the  sheep  house  spread,  and  the 
ground  again  harrowed  well.  With  a  small  plough  it  was  then  thrown  into 
ridges  about  seventeen  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  sown  about  the  10th 
of  June,  in  drills,  and  the  crop  was  hoed  twice.  The  beets  and  carrots  grew 
on  ground  which  the  year  before  was  occupied  with  ruta  baga.  It  was 
ploughed  deep,  and  a  light  coat  of  sheep  manure  spread  and  harrowed  in. 
The  crop  was  sown  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  was  hoed  twice. —  Cultivator. 
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APPElNDIX  No.  15. 


CRANBERRIES. 

Fiom  the  Yarmouth  Register. 
PLANTING  THE  CRANBERRY. 

In  its  wild  or  natural  state,  the  cranberry  is  found  in  wet  situations — in 
boggy  grounds,  in  damp  sandy  lands,  and  on  the  low  margins  of  ponds  and 
streams.  It  will  live  and  grow  in  comparatively  dry  soils  ;  but  it  will  not 
bear  fruit  without  its  roots  are  immersed  in  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Soil  and  situation. — The  first  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  select 
the  ground  for  his  cranberry  yard.  Every  wet  situation  is  not  suitable. 
The  soil  must  either  be  sand,  mud,  peat,  or  a  mixture  of  ihese.  There 
must  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  If  the 
ground  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  flooded  during  the  winter  and  spring,  it 
is  better  ;  but  it  is  not  indispensable  to  success.  "The  ground  must  be  sat-. 
urated  with  water,  either  from  springs,  running  streams,  or  the  drainiugs 
from  higher  land.  On  the  low,  sandy  margins  of  ponds  the  water  is  not 
much  affected  by  the  season  ;  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  will  ascend, 
t>ecause  the  little  spaces  between  the  grains  of  sand  act  as  so  many  capil- 
.lary  tubes  for  the  ascent  of  the  water ;  but  when  the  margin  is  compact 
earth  or  unmixed  peat,  the  dampness  will  not,  on  that  principle,  rise  to  the 
surface.  In  a  selection  of  a  situation  for  his  cranberry  yard,  the  cultiva- 
tor must  observe— first,  whether  the  soil  is  of  a  loose,  porous  character^ 
easily  permeable  to  water;  and,  second,  whether  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  in  the  driest  seasons.  If  either  of  these  two  requisites  is 
wanting,  it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  cran- 
berry. 

Planting  and  culture. — In  boggy  grounds  it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  top 

sod,  and  cover  the  surface  with  beach-sand,  if  it  can  be  easily  procured  ;  if 

.  not,  with  any  sand  that  does  not  contain  loam  or  surface  soil.     Until  re- 

■  cently,  the  common  method  of  setting  out  the  vines  was,  after  th*e  bog  was 

covered  with  sand,  it  was  marked  off  in  parallel  rows,  like  a  field  of  corn, 

.;.  and  sods  of  vines  set  from  three  to  four  feet  apart  each  way.     The  usual 

^method  now  is,  to  set  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart.     The  vines  are  separa- 

.led,  and  only  two  or  three  upright  stalks  are  set  together,  and  are  placed 

from  six  to  twelve  inches  apart,  lengthwise  of  the  drill.     On  wet  and  bar- 

;ren  sandy  land  the  expense  of  setting  out  the  vines  is  much  less  than  on 

rbogs. 

Cuttings  from  any  part  of  the  stem  will  strike  root,  and  may  be  used 
ivhere  it  is  difiicult  or  expensive  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  with  roots. 
Where  vines  cannot  be  procured,  cranberries  may  be  sown.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain but  that  sowing  will  ultimately  prove  to  be"  the  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious method.  We  know  of  but  one  instance  where  cranberries  were 
sown.  That  experiment  was  successful,and  the  ground  is  now  thickly  set 
.with  vines*. 

.;    The  best  time  for  setting  vines  we  are  unable  to  state.     The  commoa, 
t  practice  has  been  to  set  them  at  any  time,  when  the  weather  would  admit^ 
59 
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from  November  to  March.     The  spring  we  should  think  was  preferable  for 
sowing. 

During  the  first  season  after  they  are  set,  vines  frequently  put  forth  nu- 
merous runners,  four  or  five  feet  long.  The  next  year  the  runners  put- 
forth  upright  bearing  stems,  which  produce  cranberries  on  the  third  year. 
The  vines  do  not  usually  become  so  thick  set  as  to  cover  the  ground  before 
the  fifth  year. 

Manure  is  worse  than  useless,  and  any  vegetable  or  animal  matter  that 
will  cause  fermentation  is  injurious.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  ban^eiv 
the  surface-soil,  the  better  is  it  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cranberry. 
The  growth  of  the  grasses  in  such  situations  will  be  feeble,  while  the  cran- 
berry, obtaining  its  sustenance  mainly  from  water  and  the  atmospherCj 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  will  ultimately  kill  out  the  grasses  and  obtain  com- 
plete possession  of  the  soil. 

During  the  first  three  years,  it  is  better  to  pull  out  the  grasses  than  to 
wait  for  the  cranberry  vines  to  overcome  them.  Bushes  must  be  carefully 
removed  as  fast  as  they  spring  up,  because,  if  suffered  to  grow,  they  would 
do  great  injury.  No  other  attention  is  necessary,  excepting  that  good  fences 
Kiust  be  maintained  around  the  vines  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  herba- 
ceous animals. 

Profits. — One  bushel  of  cranberries  to  the  square  rod  may  be  considered 
a  good  crop  from  vines  that  have  been  set  five  years,  though  we  could 
cite  particular  instances  in  which  three  and  four  bushels  have  been  gath- 
ered. Raising  cranberries  is  like  every  other  business  in  life :  if  a  man 
judges  rightly,  is  prudent  and  industrious,  he  will  commonly  succeed  ;  but 
if  he  depends  more  on  good  luck  than  on  good  management,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  will  fail.  The  cranberry  fever  is  now  running  high  among- 
us,  and  almost  every  man  you  meet  exhibits  some  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
That  fortunes  are  suddenly  to  be  made  by  all  who  embark  in  this  busine^s^, 
we  do  not  believe  ;  but  that  large  profits  can  be  obtained  from  vines  set  ia 
good  situations,  such  as  are  above  described,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  ex- 
periments of  Captain  Henry  Hall,  Hiram  Hall,  and  Peter  Hall,  of  Dennis, 
of  Captain  Edward  B.  Hallett  and  Edward  Thatcher,  of  this  town,  and 
many  others  that  could  be  named,  prove  that  the  raising  of  cranberries,  in 
good  situations,  is  a  profitable  business. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  opinions  which  we  have  given  in  this  article 
will  mihtate  against  the  theories  of  a  iew  of  our  friends ;  but  we  cannot  help 
it.  We  have  carefully  examined  almost  every  cranberry  bog  and  yard  in 
the  county,  and  have  carefully  compared  the  information  thus  obtained,  and 
we  know  that  our  opinions  are  corroborated  and  supported  by  all  who  have 
had  the  largest  experience  in  the  business.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
any  from  planting  vines :  far  from  it.  We  say,  go  ahead.  All  we  wish  iSj, 
to  discourage  men  from  running  blindfold  into  a  business  respecting  which 
all  the  necessary  information  can  be  so  easily  and  i'eadily  obtained. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


We  extract  the  fojlowing  from  a  canverestion  at^^^^^  meeting  o^  the^l 

Club,  as  reported  in  the  New" York  Farmer  and  Mechanic:  j 

Gen,  Chandler.— I  present  to  the  Club  cranberry  plants,  (some  with  tfeeir  ! 
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great  crop  of  fruit  on,)  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Bates,  of  Bellingham, 
Massachusetts.  A  few  years  ago  he  first  exhibited  this  fruit,  produced  by 
his  new  method — transplanting  from  low  grounds  to  high.  His  success  has 
been  complete  :  he  has  gathered  from  one  acre  about  400  bushels  of  cran- 
berries in  a  season  !  He  plants  them,  in  drills,  20  inches  apart ;  in  hills,  7 
inches.     The  soil  must  be  such  an  one  as  does  not  bake. 

Chaijyjian. — I  took  from  swamps  on  Gen.  Johnson's  place  some  cran- 
berry plants,  and  planted  them  on  ground  80  or  100  feet  above  the  swamp  ; 
they  thrived,  and  their  fruit  v/as  so  close  together  that  one  could  hardly  put 
a  finger  in  without  touching  the  cranberries.  It  is  a  highly  profitable  crop. 
I  am  of  opipion  that  five  hundred  dollars  might  be  obtained  for  a  full  crop 
of  one  acre. 

Ge?i.  Chandler, — Mr.  Bates  will  furnish  any  number  of  plants  to  those 
who  desire  it. 

Mr.  Worth. — The  cranberry  of  Russia  is  larger  than  that  of  England  ; 
but  both  of  them  are  scarcely  half  the  size  of  these  cranberries,  and  of  much 
inferior  flavor.  Those  exhibited  here  would  suit  the  English  and  conti- 
nental markets,  and  would  be  sold  to  any  extent. 

Chairman. — I  planted  mine  in  loamy  soil ;  prepared  the  earth  well  about 
the  plants  ;  watered  them  well ;  and  did  not  lose  ten  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  plants. 

Gen,  Chandler. — And  those  which  I  set  out  last  spring  lived  and  flour- 
ished. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — My  family  have  tried  Mr.  Bates's  cranberries,  and  found 
them  excellent.     They  are  larger  than' other  cranberries. 

Dr.  UnderhilL — The  cranberry  probably  improves  in  all  respects  by  the 
transfer  from  marsh  to  upland.  Wild  grapes  love  alluvial,  wet  positions  ; 
but  their  flavor  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  growing  in  dry  soils.  The 
wild  grape  has  a  thick  skin,  hard  pulp,  large  seeds.  By  culture  in  dry  sit- 
uations, the  skin  and  seeds  become  one-half  less  thick  and  large,  and  the 
pulp  almost  disappears. 
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APPEiNDIX  No.  16. 


GRAPES,   PEACHES,    &c. 

For  the  North  Caroliaa  Farmer. 
Brinkleyville,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  your  first  number  of  the  North  Carohna  Farmer,  1  see  you. 
publish  an  extract  from  the  American  Agriculturist,  on  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  wine  making,  &c.  While  according  due  merit  to  that  piece,  as  to 
many  particulars,  and  while  allowing  that;  as  to  kind  of  grapes  and  mode 
of  making  wine,  they  may  do  in  northern  latitudes  of  our  country,  I  am 
bold  to  aver  that  the  system,  as  such,  will  not  do  south,  for  I  have  experi- 
mented on  it  without  success  ;  and  I  have  known  a  number  of  others  likewise 
to  have  failed,  so  far  as  that  system  is  concerned.  For  instance,  the  Isabella 
grapes,  after  a  few  years  culture  in  our  soil  and  climate,  will  rot  on  the 
vine,  in  a  majority  of  seasons,  in  spite  of  remedies  ;  and  the  quantity  of 
sugar  will  not  do  to  save  the  wine  in  our  hot  climate.  Neither  will  fer- 
mentation, without  straining,  generally  succeed. 

But,  without  further  remarks  on  particulars  at  present,  I  send  you  the 
<*  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,"  in  which  my  uniformly  successful 
process  of  wine  making,  with  sugar,  is  detailed. 

I  would  add,  that  if  brandy  is  added,  (as  I  make  a  part  of  my  v/ine  there- 
with,) a  fourth  of  good  spirits  is  not  too  much  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
wine,  as  well  as  to  give  it  a  good  body,  seeing  American  grapes  are  not  as 
saccharine  as  European.  Indeed,  if  vineyard  business  is  pressed  in  our 
State,  the  best  use  of  spirits,  (apart  from  medicine  direct,)  I  consider,  is  to 
mix  it  with  grape-juice  for  wines,  and  thus  render  its  qualities  not  of  the 
same  fiery,  intoxicating  nature. 

As  to  kind  of  vines,  I  will  communicate  again  for  your  valuable  periodi- 
cal, if  you  think  best  to  insert  this  and  the  extract  named. 

In  the  mean  time,  yours,  with  all  due  respect, 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 


From  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
VINEYARDS  AND  TEMPERATE  USE  OF  WINES. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Through  a  desire  of  being  humbly  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  temperance  cause  of  our  country,  by  discouraging  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  I  was  induced  to  undertake  the  vineyard  business  as  an  inci- 
dental agricultural  employment,  on  my  plantation,  in  this  part  of  North 
Carolina.  So  far  as  tried,  the  experiment  has  answered  my  expectation  ; 
for,  the  substitution  of  unequivocally  pure  and  healthful  American  wines, 
1  have  found,  answers  all  the  medicinal  purposes  of  an  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant, where  such  is  required  to  be  used,  without  the  inflaming  and  insidious 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  My  wines  in  this  region  are  now  preferred  by  many, 
as  a  family  medicine  and  for  communion  occasions,  to  those  of  foreign, 
countries,  of  doubtful  purity  ;  and  we  find  that  the  wines  mentioned  asr 
biesssings  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  those  of  Palestine^  not  exotic.  This 
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affords  a  good  hint  for  Americans  no  longer  to  expend  millions  for  foreign 
wines,  when  our  own  soil  and  management  are  capable  of  as  good,  if  not 
belter.  Indeed,  from  the  general  principle  that  Providence,  in  the  way  of 
food  and  medicine,  generally  supplies,of  spontaneous  growth,  every  region 
of  the  world  most  suitable  for  the  inhabitants  of  such  region,  we  might 
argue  that  the  very  luxuriant  grov^th  of  the  vine  in  most  parts  of  our 
country  indicated  it  to  be  wrong  for  us  to  depend  on  the  east  for  grapes, 
vines,  or  wine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  1  may  be  permitted  to  state — and  that 
from  the  best  information,  as  I  think,  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  from 
twenty  years'  of  experience — that  this  part  of  our  country  is  as  well  calcu- 
lated, in  soil  and  climate,  for  vineyards  and  wine  making,  as  any  part  of 
Europe.  According  lo  the  best  accredited  information,  1  have  made,  1  have 
reason  to  believe,  more  wine  from  an  acre,  or  at  rates  of  more,  than  has 
been  made  in  France,  or  other  Vvine-making  countries  of  Europe.  And  I 
am  not  alone  in  considering  the  wine  from  my  vineyards  as  good  as  the 
foreign  ;  for,  not  only  in  this  region  I  have  this  testimony  from  reliable 
sources,  bat  from  difierent  parts  of  the  country  whither  I  have  sent  my 
wines,  both  north  and  south.  For  instance,  i  lately  had  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Natchez,  Mississippi,  saying  that  my  wine  was  highly 
approved  by  gentlemen  there.  I  have  exceeded  my  expectation  not  only 
in  quality  but  quantity  of  wines  from  my  vineyard,  and  in  seeing  others 
embarking  in  the  vineyard  cause,  and  therefore  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  country  generally  may  have  her  supplies  of  wines  at  home  used, 
generally,  in  lieu  of  ardent  spirits.  By  enlarging  year  after  year,  1  have 
now  about  six  acres  of  vineyard  ;  some  vines  small  yet,  but  a  portion  on 
canopies,  or  one  continued  spread  of  branches  and  foliage  above,  and  all 
completely  clear  beneath,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  except  the  posts  to  support 
the  scaffolding.  From  former  yield  and  ratio  of  increase,  I  calculate  on 
upwards  of  forty  barrels  of  vxine  the  coming  vintage.  The  severe  frost 
on  the  8th  of  April  last  did  not  injure  my  prospects  of  a  grape  crop  ;  though, 
most  all  peaches,  pears,  and  apples,  and  other  fruit,  were  destroyed. 

As  North  Carolina  excelled,  according  to  the  last  governmental  census, 
in  the  agricultural  product  of  wine,  and  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  mine 
is  the  most  productive  vineyard  in  the  State,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous  for  me  to  give  to  the  public,  through  your  columns,  a  uni- 
formly successful  mode  with  me  in  making  a  good,  well-keeping,  sugared 
wine.  I  say  sugared,  because  (a  fact  owing  perhaps  to  the  very  luxuriant 
growth  and  abundant  productiveness  of  vines  in  our  country)  the  juice  is 
not  so  saccharine  as  in  Europe,  and  the  weather  is  also  warmer,  so  that  some 
ingredient  has  to  be  added  generally  to  insure  the  keeping  of  the  wine. 

A  safe  quantity  of  sugar  is  two  pounds  to  the  gallon,  but  more  or  less 
according  to  the  kind  of  grapes,  and  their  ripeness  when  gathered.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  process: 

1.  The  grapes,  gathered  and  cleaned  of  all  but  sound  and  ripe  ones,  are 
mashed,  with  us,  by  a  machine  of  two  rollers,  turned  by  handles. 

2.  The  mass  is  then  folded  in  a  sheet,  within  a  crib,  under  a  press,  and 
the  juice  extracted,  in  the  same  manner  as  cider. 

3.  Over  a  tub,  and  on  a  frame,  are  placed  several  folds  of  woollen  blank- 
et, (to  be  washed  or  renewed  when  impervious  by  sediment,)  through 
which  the  juice  is  measurably  purified  by  straining,  as  it  were,  into  the 
vessel. 

4.  Add  immediately  two  pounds  or  more  of  sugar  per  gallon.    If  want- 
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ing  a  very  fine  costly  wine,  take  the  best  double-refined  loaf  sugar,  beat  up. 
But  the  common  brown  will  do  for  a  very  good  wine,  of  less  delicate  flavor. 

5.  Into  a  clean  wine  cask,  new  or  second-hand,  fumigated  with  a  sul- 
phur match,  put  your  juice  thus  prepared,  and  no  further  process  is  needed 
after  putting  away  your  cask,  bunged  up,  into  a  cool  place  or  a  cellar. 
The  wine  may  be  left  on  the  lees,  to  be  drawn  ofi"  for  use  when  wanted,  by 
a  spigot,  so  high  as  to  be  fairly  above  the  lees  or  settlings  ;  or,  without  any 
artificial  fining,  it  may  be  racked  off  the  following  fall  or  winter,  when  a 
gallon  or  more  of  settlings  from  moderate  (because  strained  as  above  stated, 
and  thus  kept  from  running  into  the  acetous  state  by  too  violent)  fermenta- 
tion will  be  found.  My  Scuppernong,  so  much  commended  abroad,  (as  by 
members  of  the  American  Institute,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Boswell,)  is  made  precisely  as  above  stated,  with  the  double-refined  sugar. 

But,  to  make  a  darlj:  red  wine  of  colored  grapes,  after  mashing  1  put  the 
mass  into  an  open-headed  cask,  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  let  it  ferment 
till  the  skins.  &c.,  float  on  the  surface,  and  draw  off  that  underneath  by  a 
spigot  near  the  bottom  of  the  cask  :  strain  it  as  above  stated,  and  then  put 
in  the  sugar,  and  turn  it  into  the  cask,  and  the  after  treatment  is  as  that 
stated  before  of  the  wine  not  fermented  with  the  skins,  &c. 

If  sugar  enough  be  added  of  good  quality,  and  strained  as  just  stated, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  wine  running  into  the  acetous  fermentation. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  temperate  use  of  wine,  and  I  close  this  communi- 
cation, now  longer  than  intended  when  I  began  it.  The  Scripture,  properly- 
understood,  I  consider  the  true  criterion  of  {he  proper  use  or  the  abuse  of 
any  blessing  of  Heaven  ;  that  is,  of  temperance  or  intemperance.  The 
express  and  implied  direction  to  Timothy,  as  to  wine,  may  be  viewed  as  a 
very  fair  general  exposition  of  the  Bible  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

Timothy  was  to  use  a  little  wine  for  his  siomach^s  sake  and  iirfir7nilies. 
Now,  a  fair  implication  is,  that  if  his  stomach  or  infirmities  had  not  re- 
quired it,  it  would  not  have  been  his  duty  to  have  had  recourse  to  wine  at 
all.  And  a  fair  inference  therefrom,  and  that  which  accords  with  the 
strongest  light  of  experience,  is,  that  to  those  in  perfect  health  the  stimu- 
lant of  wine  is  needless :  and  if  anything  needless  be  resorted  to,  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  pernicious  at  length. 

Again,  if  a  well  man  habitually  drinks  wine,  or  any  other  stimulant, 
he  anticipates  every  good  effect  it  might  have  when  he  becomes  sickly  or 
infirm.  So,  it  is  a  7nost  wretched  policy^  to  say  the  least,  for  the  young  and 
healthy  to  practise  taking  wine,  or  any  other  stimulant ;  according  to  the 
striking  moral  in  the  account  that  a  certain  well  man  took  medicine  to  be- 
come better^  and,  while  dying  inconsequence,  dictated  his  epitaph,  viz : 
"I  was  well:  I  took  medicine^  and  here  I  am." 

In  haste,  yours, 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 

Brinkleyville,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  June  22,  1845. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 


Mr.  Editor  :  My  plan  of  a  vineyard,  after  the  vines  are  scaflfolded,  is^ 
in  brief,  to  have  no  impediment  to  a  free  passage  of  men,  cart,  or  team 
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beneath  the  scaffolding,  nor  anything  seen  for  several  feet  high  but  main 
stem  of  vines,  and  posts  ;  and  swine  always  kept  in  the  vineyard  to  help  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  grass  and  weeds.  When  necessary,  I  use  .the 
harrow,  skimmer,  plough,  or  cultivator.  And  especially,  before  an  ex- 
pected frost  or  severe  weather  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall,  I  scarify  the 
ground  ;  and  again,  after  they  fall,  I  run  over  the  surface  with  some  instru- 
ment to  incorporate  the  leaves  with  the  soil,  to  prevent  their  blowing  away, 
and  to  answer  in  lieu  of  manuring.  Trimming  in  the  summer  and  early 
in  the  fall  is  good  for  all  vines,  (so  far  as  trimming  is  necessary,)  but 
especially  so  for  the  Scuppernong.  No  danger  of  bleeding  at  these  times  \, 
and  these  last  named  vines  especially  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  expand, 
say  thirty  feet  apart ;  not  too  great  a  distance  when  considered  that  ere 
long,  with  good  attention,  they  will  form  a  thick,  complete  canopy,  at  that 
or  even  greater  distance.  Other  vines,  ten  feet  each  way  is  the  common 
distance.  Ten  feet  also  the  common  distance  for  all  my  posts  to  support 
the  scaffolding. 

In  haste,  yours,  (fcc, 


'  Bri^kleyville,  N.  C,  June  6,  1845. 


SIDNEY  WELLER. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  VINEYARD,  FROM  THE  START. 

Mr.  Editor  :  The  following  outline  is  the  result  of  years  of  success- 
ful experiments : 

1.  Select  the  best  tested  American  grapes,  particularly  such  as  are  found 
to  mature  well,  whether  the  vines  are  young  or  old ;  if  you  wish  such  as 
will  bear  forthwith,  take  those  well  rooted,  of  several  years  standing  in  the 
nursery. 

2.  Plant  in  the  manner  of  fruit  trees,  ten  feet  each  way,  except  the 
Scuppernong  :  twenty  feet  for  them. 

Trim  in  the  summer  or  early  in  fall,  tying  up  one  or  two  main  stems, 
unchecked  in  length,  to  stakes,  for  a  year  or  so ;  after  which,  insert  a  post, 
with  two  cleats  nailed  each  side  of  the  upper  square  end  to  hold  rails  or 
scantling  for  making  the  frame  for  the  outspreading  canopy  of  vines  above. 
After  the  vines  have  started  over  said  frame,  no  more  trimming  is  necessary, 
except  it  may  be  to  cut  off  any  straggling  branches  under  the  canopy,  that 
all  may  be  kept  clear  beneath  for  say  six  or  seven  feet  high. 

3.  As  to  soil;  any  will  do,  with  proper  management.  I  have  the  finest  of 
good  bearing  vines  in  almost  all  kinds  ;  from  the  light  sandy  to  the  stiff 
clayey.  And  as  to  strength  of  soil,  there  is  more  danger  of  having  land 
too  rich  than  too  poor,  as  to  the  bearing  properties  of  vines.  As  a  general 
principle,  ground  that  will  bring  good  corn  is  plenty  rich  for  vines,  provided 
you  dig  or  plough,  or  both,  some  depth  and  width,  when  the  vines  set,  and 
put  manure  or  surface  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  and  then  cover 
with  common  earth  before  planting,  that  no  manure  or  too  rich  soil  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  roots,  to  endanger  their  safety  in  case  of  a  drought 
the  first  season  after  planting. 

4.  The  best  mode  of  keeping  up  due  fertility  of  soil  is  this,  viz :  In 
connexion  with  never  suffering  your  vineyard  at  any  time  of  year  to  be- 
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come  grassy  or  weedy,  to  be  particularly  careful  to  scarify  the  ground;  and^ 
after  fall  frosts,  let  no  leaves  or  litter  from  your  vines  blow  off  or  become 
incorporated  with  the  soil  beneath  the  canopies.  Nature's  mode  of  keeping 
up  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  woodlandsr  taught  me  this  mode,  and  the 
very  best,  too,  of  manuring  vineyards,  or  what  is  more  than  equivalent 
thereto. 

5.  The  foregoing  is  the  whole  secret  of  having  a  first-rate  vineyard,  the 
ripe  fruit  of  which  is  the  most  healthful  as  well  as  pleasant,  and  can  be 
enjoyed  for  several  months  in  the  year  ;  the  wines  from  which  are  in  na 
danger  of  adulteration  ;  and,  as  to  a  family  medicine,  according  to  the 
voice  of  experience  and  of  most  eminent  physicians,  the  very  best  single 
healing  one  in  the  Materia  Medica;  and  also  an  anticipator  of  disease  ia 
sickly  places  and  seasons,  when  taken  temperately — say  after  dinner. 

A  few  additional  little  matters,  and  1  close  this  off-hand,  hastily  writtea 
article. 

1.  1  tie  my  vines  with  elm  bark,  which,  being  got  in  spring,  is  at  any 
season  ready  when  soaked,  and  outlasts  any  strings  I  have  ever  tried. 

2.  In  a  wet  season  I  insert  posts,  with  what  we  call  jobbers  ;  that  is,  a 
piece  of  wood  say  three  feet  long,  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  a  strong  peg 
inserted  through  the  other  end  for  raising  it  by  a  stake  or  crow-bar,  when 
driven  into  the  ground  by  a  maul  or  beetle.  Into  the  hole  made  thereby 
insert  your  post,  say  two  or  more  feet  deep. 

Posts  at  any  time  can  be  renewed,  when  giving  way,  by  propping  up 
the  part  of  the  canopy  above.  Posts  of  any  lasting  wood  had  better  be 
charred  at  the  little  end,  so  as  to  stand  inversely  from  the  way  they  did 
when  growing  as  a  tree.  According  to  statements  I  have  read  in  agricul- 
tural periodicals,  they  will  last  much  longer  when  thus  inverted,  or  stand- 
ing, as  it  were,  upside  down. 

Pardon  the  hasty  and  desultory  style  of  this  communication,  and  believe 
me  ever  yours,  and  a  hearty  well-wisher  of  all  deserved  success  in  your 
avocation  in  the  best  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  that  of  agriculture  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest. 

Yours,  (fee, 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 

BrinkleyvillEj  Halifax  Co.,  N,  C,  ^ept.  16.  1845. 


VINTAGE  OF  OHIO. 

I  promised  you  an  account  of  our  vintage.  It  is  over  ;  and  after  all  com- 
plaints of  the  rot,  and  dropping  of  fruit,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  hard-work- 
ing German  women,  who  do  most  of  the  work  in  the  vineyard  in  the  summer 
season,  my  tenants  have  cause  for  gratitude,  not  complaint.  The  promise 
of  the  crop  early  in  the  season  was  without  a  parallel.  Their  expectation 
was  500  barrels  of  wine.  They  have  made  upwards  of  300.  The  mash 
was  very  rich,  and  the  wine  promises  to  be  of  fine  quality.  More  is  said 
of  the  quantity  of  wine  raised  in  this  country  than  is  true.  The  balance 
of  the  State,  I  venture  to  assert,  has  not  produced  an  equal  quantity.  But 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  fast  extending  on  the  Ohio  ;  and  one  or  twa 
years  more,  and  I  trust  the  same  remark  would  not  be  true  of  this  country. 

I  am  also  extending  my  vineyards.   As  an  inducement  to  poor  Germans^ , 
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I  will  give  the  result  in  a  single  vineyard — that  of  Tuferbers.  It  is  situated 
four  miles  from  the  city,  on  Boldface  creek.  It  is  a  rich,  steep,  stony  hill. 
It  resembles  the  hill  of  the  Irishman — "So  steep,  that  before  you  get  up  on 
the  one  side  you  are  half  way  down  on  the  other."  It  was  a  hard  bargain 
to  the  tenant.     To  trench,  bench,  and  wall  the  south  side  hill,  was  worth 

$300  per  acre. 

**  #  *  *  *  #  *  *  * 

After  three  years'  trial  I  parted  with  him.  I  then  took  the  present  Ger» 
man  tenant.  He  was  very  poor,  but  strong  and  healthy — his  wife  a 
match  for  the  wife  of  my  other  German  tenant,  who,  when  she  died,  told 
me  '•  he  might  just  as  well  have  lost  his  horse."  He  had  also  full-grown 
boys  and  girls.  I  made  a  hard  bargain  with  him.  Bound  him  to  trench 
and  bench  six  acres  of  the  u^orst  ground  in  three  years,  and  plant  it  in 
grapes,  and  put  out  fruit  trees.  I  was  to  have  half  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
the  wine  and  fruit.  Space  was  allotted  to  him  to  raise  cabbage  and  pota- 
toes for  his  family  and  pasture.  I  was  careful  not  to  make  an  attempt  to 
climb  the  hill  for  the  three  years,  or  go  near  it,  fearful  of  disappointment. 
Judge  my  surprise,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  to  find  six  acres  handsomely 
trenched  and  benched,  with  their  walls  and  vines  in  fruit.  Peaches  and 
apples  were  this  season  a  total  failure,  and  he  had  his  grapes  only  to  rely 
on.  This  is  the  only  vineyard  at  which  a  few  Isabella  grapes  remain.  To 
encourage  him  and  the  other  vine-dressers,  I  let  them  have  my  share  of  the 
wine  at  a  reduced  price.  For  the  Catawba,  he  was  to  pay  75  cents  per 
gallon  ;  for  the  Cape  Yevay,  or  Schuylkill  Muscadell,  62^  cents  per  gallon  ; 
for  the  Isabella,  50  cents  per  gallon.  The  whole  ef  his  enclosure  does  not 
exceed  thirty-five  acres — nine  acres  of  it  in  grapes.  He  has  sold  his  wine 
of  this  vintage,  for  cash,  for  $1,779  41.  At  the  price  my  share  was  sold  to 
him,  it  came  to  $713  75,  and  left  him,  from  the  vintage,  the  net  sum  of 
$1,065  66.  I  trust  other  poor  Germans  may  be  excited  by  his  example. 
The  thirty- five  acres  cost  me  $630.  There  were  some  vineyards  in  the 
neighborhood  more  productive  than  any  one  of  mine,  as  they  suffered  less 
from  late  frost  and  the  rot. 

N.  LONGWORTH. 

Cincinnati,  October  7,  1845. 


From  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
LONG  WORTH'S  OHIO  GRAPE,  «&c. 

In  our  last  we  gave  an  account  of  a  Herbemont  grape  at  Madison,  Indi- 
ana, supposed  to  be  identical  with  Longworth's  Ohio.  We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Longworth  a  statement  which  puts  all  aback  again.  We  have 
both  grapes  in  our  garden,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  compare  them  the  en- 
suing season. 

Cincinnati,  April  24,  1845. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Indiana  Parmer  and  Gardener  : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Morrison,  is  in  error  in  supposing 
the  Ohio  grape  and  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  Herbemont  the  same.  The  latter 
grape  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Herbemont  many  years  since,  with  samples  of 
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his  wine,  which  were  not  good,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  of  Madison,  sent  me  a 
sample  of  wine  made  by  him  from  this  grape,  of  fine  quality  and  greatly 
superior  to  the  samples  of  Mr.  Herbemont,  and  satisfied  me  that  our  climate 
was  more  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  than  South  Carolina. 
The  sample  of  the  Herbemont  sent  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  examined  by 
the  society  and  pronounced  the  Herbemont  Madeira.  It  is  a  fine  table 
grape,  entirely  free  from  the  hard  pulp  common  to  most  American  grapes, 
and  superior  for  wine  to  the  Ohio  grape,  but  the  bunches  are  much  smaller. 
The  Ohio  grape  has  borne  well  with  me,  in  my  garden ;  but  at  my  vine- 
yards, in  the  High  Hills,  it  bears  badly.  I  have  never  seen  it  injured  by 
frost.  An  account  was  published  a  few  years  since  of  upwards  of  three 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre,  made  by  Herbemont,  from  his  grape. 
Such  statements  are  ridiculous.  He  had  four  or  five  vines  that  covered 
his  house  and  porches.  The  stalks  covered  but  a  few  feet  of  ground,  and, 
so  measuring,  he  had  more  than  3,000  gallons  to  the  acre.  In  his  vineyard 
he  never  raised  200  gallons  on  an  acre.  The  Catawba  grape  is  a  good 
table  grape,  though  not  entirely  free  from  a  hard  pulp ;  but  as  a  wine  grape, 
in  our  climate,  1  consider  it  superior  to  all  others — capable  of  making  a 
wine  to  rival  the  best  Hock  and  Champagne  wines — and  that  Major  Adlum, 
in  introducing  it,  has  left  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  people  of  the  Ohio. 

I  make  this  remark,  as  a  gentleman  from  the  east  observed  to  me  a  few 
days  since  that  it  was  understood  I  gave  the  preference  to  the  Isabella. 
The  latter  grape  succeeds  better  [at  the  east]  than  with  us.  I  deem  it  a 
poor  table  grape,  and  worthless  for  wine,  and  have  extirpated  it  from  all 
my  vineyards.  With  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  it  makes  a  pleas- 
ant sweet  wine. 

Yours,  with  regard, 

N.  LONGWORTH. 


SELECT    AMERICAN  GRAPES   IN    THE    BRINKLEYVILLE    (NORTH  CARO- 

LINA)  VINEYARDS, 

Our  successful  experiment  of  grape  culture  and  wine  making  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  system  being  American  throughout ;  and,  as  to  the  kinds 
of  grapes,  not  only,  after  trial,  rejecting  foreign,  but  also  such  natives  as  are 
not  profitable  in  most  respects.  On  canopies  supported  by  posts  ten  feet 
each  way  apart,  and  all  clear  beneath,  for  passage  of  wind,  persons,  or  teams, 
might  be  seen,  a  month  since,  a  complete  spread  or  sheet  of  grapes,  so  thick 
in  many  places  as  to  yield  at  rates  of  a  thousand  and  more  gallons  of  wine 
per  acre.  And  now,  after  having  made  our  barrel  of  wine  a  day  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  entertaining  visitors,  sometimes  more  than  twenty  a  day. 
the  vineyards  are  very  full  still,  and  a  stranger  might  conclude  that  few 
grapes  had  been  abstracted,  and  those  only  from  some  vines.  But,  designing 
a  mere  list  of  most  select  vines,  with  a  passing  remark  or  two,  we  proceed 
at  once  to  enumerate,  first,  such  grapes  as  are  good  at^d  profitable  in  every 
respect,  and  from  most  of  which  we  make  not  only  gallons  but  barrels  of 
wine  annually,  of  late  years. 

I.  The  white  Scuppernong,  the  noble  native  of  our  own  State  ;  but  north 
of  latitude  37^  degrees,  of  no  peculiar  excellence. 
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2.  Weller's  Halifax,  a  native  of  this  county,  but  calculated,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,  for  any  part  of  onr  country.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  vines 
from  the  seed  of  this  grape,  one  we  call  the  Halifax  seedling  promises,  ac- 
cording to  best  judges,  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  every  respect.  lis  culture 
is  yet  limited.     Fruit  like  the  Catawba,  but  sweeter. 

3.  Yine  arbor ;  so  called  from  its  very  large  leaf,  as  well  as  extended 
growth,  and  consequent  peculiar  fitness  for  arbors. 

4.  Somerville. 

5.  INorlh  Carolina.  This  is  late  in  ripening,  and  its  peculiar  excellence 
is  for  wine,  not  table  use. 

6.  York  Madeira. 

7.  Fragrant.  This  delightfully  perfumes  the  air  around,  when  ripe.  The 
above  kinds  have  ail  large  berries,  and  average  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  in 
size,  and  consequently  are  not  subject  to  depredations  from  birds.  We  have 
several  other  fine  sorts  of  like  sized  grapes.  But  we  proceed  to  those  of  in- 
termediate size  (or  that,  say,  of  buckshot)  in  our  first  class,  viz  : 

8.  Norton's  Virginia  seedling,  called  after  the  late  Dr.  Norton,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  This  we  find  one  of  the  finest  in  all  respects,  as  for  taBle  use, 
wine  making,  productiveness,  (capable  of  2,000  gallons  per  acre,)  and  free 
from  rot. 

9.  Cunningham.  This  is  also  a  grape  from  Virginia,  most  excellent  for 
eating,  and  with  one  difficulty  only  as  to  wine  qualities,  viz:  on  every  ra- 
ceme some  small  green  grapes  are  interspersed  among  the  ripe  ones.  But, 
to  obviate  this,  we  oriiit  picking  out  the  green  berries,  and  make  the  wine  iu 
the  way  the  late  Mr.  Herbemont  made  his  Madeira,  or  a  white  wine,  from 
his  colored  grape ;  that  is,  by  putting  the  grapes  unmashed  under  the 
press,  and,  alter  pressing,  the  ripe  grapes  only  are  found  mashed  by  pressing. 

10.  Woodson,  also  from  Virginia ;  much  later  ripening  than  the  Cun- 
ningham, and  not  so  good  for  the  table. 

11.  Lenoir,  a  grape  of  a  grade  smaller  berry— among  the  first  of  peculiar 
excellence  in  ripening  here. 

In  the  fine  vineyard  of  Mr.  John  Carter,  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  he 
4showed  me.  some  years  since,  the  Clarence  of  France,  imported  by  him  as 
identical  with  the  Lenoir.  If  Mr.  Carter  is  not  mistaken,  this  is  a  foreign 
grape,  only  not  subject  to  rotting  in  our  country.  The  juice  is  very  strong, 
and,  as  the  late  Mr.  Herbemont  observes,  capable  of  making  a  good  keeping 
wine,  without  the  addition  of  either  spirits  or  sugar. 

But,  omitting  further  enumeration  of  excellent  grapes  of  intermediate 
size,  we  proceed  to  the  second  general  class,  viz :  of  some  kinds  excellent 
in  many  respects,  but  exceptionable  on  account  of  propensity  to  rot,  (at  least 
at  the  south,)  smallness  of  berry,  (fee,  and  therefore  no  dependence  on  them 
for  a  wine  crop;  though  a  few  of  each  are  retained  in  the  vineyards  as  a 
variety  of  fruit,  and  in  contrast,  and  for  visitors.  Among  a  considerable 
number  of  kinds  in  class  second,  the  following  are  here  noticed  : 

1.  The  Catawba,  the  favorite  grape  of  Mr.  Adlum,  Georgetown,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  now,  I  see  from  agricultural  periodicals,  mostly  cul- 
tivated in  the  northern  and  middle  States.  But  its  proneness  to  rot  on  the 
vines  renders  it  a  very  uncertain  fruit  in  the  south,  and  the  older  the  vines 
the  worse  ;  so  that  some,  as  I  learn,  in  this  State  and  Virginia,  have  given 
up  vineyard  culture  in  despair  of  profit,  whose  principal  vines  were  the 
Catawba;  and, 

2.  The  Isabella ;  and  no  effectual  remedy  have  we  found  for  this  tan- 
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talizing  casualty,  but  that  of  cutting  down,  in  the  fail  season,  most  of  the 
vines  of  these  sorts,  and  grafting  on  their  stocks  some  of  the  first  general 
class,  as  good  at  least  in  every  respect,  and  far  better  as  to  certainty  of  a 
well  matured  crop.  Three  years  since  we  procured  a  kind  of  Catawba  said 
not  to  rot.  The  young  vines  of  what  we  call  Eaton's  Catawba,  so  far, 
have  matured  their  fruit. 

3.  Colesvine. 

4.  Alexander. 

5.  Constantia,  or  Vevay.  This  last  is  that  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Swiss 
settlers  in  Indiana.  But,  however  succeeding  with  them,  when  the  vines 
are  young,  at  least,  it  proves  here  one  of  the  rotting  kinds  ;  ahhough  it,  as 
well  as  all  just  named,  produces  fine  large  fruit  when  happening  to  mature. 

This  second  class  now  continued  with  grapes  of  intermediate  size  ;  as, 

6.  Herbemont's  Madeira.  This,  as  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Ameri« 
can  Farmer,"  was  called  the  Warren,  or  Warrenden,  ere  it  received  the 
above  name  from  the  late  excellent  Mr.  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  who  gave  it  notoriety.  It  appears  to  be  of  foreign  extraction,  from 
the  shortness  of  the  vine  joints,  and  especially  ils  proneness  to  rot.  Mr. 
Herbemont  himself  calls  it  a  tantalizing  grape;  because,  as  he  states,  just 
when  giving  promise  of  an  abundant  yield,  (once  he  made  at  rates  of  more 
than  2,000  gallons  per  acre  from  it,)  its  frequent  habit  is  to  begia  rotting 
without  any  assignable  cause  of  too  wet  or  too  dry,  or  the  like. 

7.  Longworth's  Ohio.  The  distinguished  agriculturist,  Mr,  N.  Long- 
worth,  near  Cincinnati,  sent  me,  a  few  years  since,  some  cuttings  of  this, 
by  mail,  in  a  newspaper;  and,  by  grafting,  1  have  cultivated  it  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  here  it  is  of  no  peculiar  excellence,  and,  I  find,  prone  to  rot, 
though  Mr.  L.  informed  me  it  had  proved  a  most  excellent  variety  in  his 
locality. 

We  have  procured  from  nearer  and  more  distant  parts  of  our  country  a 
considerable  number  of  other  kinds  of  intermediate  sized  berry,  and  excep- 
tionable in  some  respects  ;  among  which  I  name — 

8.  Baltimore  seedling ; 

9.  Bland's  Madeira  or  red  English  ; 

10.  White  English  ; 

11.  Enfield; 

12.  Hunterville,  &c. ; 

and  also  several  varieties  of  small  berry  and  small  yield,  though  otherwise- 
fine.  Three  only  of  these  we  add  to  our  list  of  the  2d  class,  viz :  13,  Wil- 
cox ;  14,  Guinard's  native  ;  15,  the  Elsingburg. 

We  have  under  trial  a  large  number  of  seedlings  ;  and  of  those  procured 
from  everywhere  we  could  hear  of  a  good  native,  and  may  give  the  result 
in  due  time. 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 

Brinkleyville,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  Sejpi.  15, 1845. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE. 


James  Locke,  florist,  of  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  writes  to  the  New  York 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,  under  date  of  August  4,  1845,  as  follows  : 

When  you  were  last  at  my  place,  you  requested  me  to  send  you  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  my  mode  of  treating  the  grape  vine.     In  the  first  placej, 
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I  dig  a  hole  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  accordinor  to  the  length  of 
the  vine — never  less  than  two — about  three  feet  square.  My  reason  for  doing 
soiSj  to  get  the  roots  beyond  the  influences  of  the  sun,  as  they  are  natural- 
ly inclined  to  approach  the  surface,  causing  the  vine  to  throw  out  an  unu- 
sual quantity  of  foliage  and  fruit ;  and  when  the  dry  season  commences, 
they  tieel  the  drought  immediately.  After  the  vine  has  been  established  for 
three  years,  I  dig  down  and  cut  off  every  root  from  the  main  body.  In 
doing  so,  I  dig  a  trench  each  side  of  the  vine  a  foot  deep,  from  two  to  three 
feet  wide,  and  fill  it  up  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  suc.h  as  pea-brush,  bones, 
shoes,  &c.  I  chop  up  all  my  vine  trimming  in  pieces  of  about  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  throw  them  in  the  trench.  1  then  throw  the  ground 
taken  from  the  ditch  over  the  whole,  then  cover  the  surface,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  with  long  litter,  pea-brush,  &c.,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  sun  as  much  as  possible.  By  excluding  the  sun  the  ground  becomes 
moist,  and  is  pierced  with  thousands  of  angle  worni  holes.  Whenever  we 
have  a  shower,  the  rain  filters  through,  and  is  carried  down  those  holes  to 
the  roots.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  sun  to  touch  the  earth  at  all  ; 
and  this  I  think  I  have  fully  proved.  I  have  one  grape  vine  that  I  planted 
in  the  rear  of  my  kitchen,  which  it  afterwards  became  necessary  to  occupy 
for  a  wood-house.  Not  liking  to  cut  it  away,  I  bent  it  down  and  laid  the 
floor  over  it,  so  that  it  has  been  with  the  roots  entirely  under  the  building. 
Every  year  this  vine  produced  as  much  fruit  as  it  is  capable  of  sustaining. 
It  has  a  northerly  exposure,  and  the  grapes  are  usually  the  first  ripe  on  the 
place.  1  do  not  think  the  berry  quite  as  large  as  those  that  stand  in  a 
more  open  exposure  ;  but  the  flavor  is  equally  fine.  1  have  one  vine  that 
has  a  westerly  exposure,  planted  shallow,  and  the  surface  not  covered  :  this 
dry  weather,  the  fruit  has  entirely  perished.  The  next  vine  to  it  was  plant- 
ed in  the  same  exposure  and  same  depth,  but  was  afterwards  filled  in  so  as 
to  bring  the  root  about  three  feet  under  the  surface,  which  was  not  covered 
with  rubbish ;  the  fruit  has  not  wilted,  but  is  not  near  the  size  of  those 
vines  which  had  a  covered  surface.  I  have  one  perpendicular  arbor  run- 
ning due  north  and  south,  and  from  the  top  of  the  arbor  I  have  conducted 
several  vines  east  and  west.  The  fruit  on  the  vines  running  west  ripens 
tea  days  sooner  than  on  those  running  east.  I  have  changed  the  vines,  and 
the  result  was  the  same.  1  occupy  no  more  ground  with  that  arbor  than 
the  mere  width  of  the  post,  which  is  about  seven  inches;  and  I  cultivate 
on  each  side  of  it,  close  up  to  the  post.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  cultivate  grapes  to  any  extent,  to  occupy  any  more  space  than  the  width 
of  the  post.  I  think  the  vine  is  all  the  better  for  having  any  sort  of  a 
green  crop  on  the  surface  near  it,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun. 

If  I  were  going  to  set  out  a  vineyard,  I  should  set  a  row  of  posts  six  feet 
apart,  then  another  row  of  posts  parallel  to  them,  thirty  feet  distant  from 
the  first  row.  1  would  then  plant  a  vine  at  each  post,  and  conduct  a  No.  12 
wire  from  the  top  of  one  post  to  the  other.  I  then  could  use  the  interme- 
diate ground  for  any  short  crop  of  garden  vegetables  I  wished.  They 
.would  ail  do  well ;  and,  by  training  a  single  vme  up  the  post,  across  the 
wire,  I  would  get  full  as  many  grapes,  if  not  more  than  when  the  whole 
/ -arbor  was  occupied  ;  and  the  wind  has  no  effect  upon  it,  the  wire  being  so 
■Aexible  that  they  do  not  suffer  as  much  as  those  that  are  trained  on  an 
arbor.     The  posts  ought  to  be  high  enough  to  drive  under  with  a  horse. 

My  time  of  trimming  is  late  in  the  spring ;  at  least  I  never  commence 
trimming  until  the  vines  will  bleed  freely,  which  a  great  many  people  con- 
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sicJer  a  great  detriment ;  but  when  I  cut  out  old  woodj  I  always  cut  it  three 
or  four  feet  longer  than  I  intend  it  shall  be,  so  that  when  the  first  cut  be- 
comes gummed  over,  I  cut  away  some  more,  to  give  the  sap  a  free  pas- 
sage, i  will  venture  to  say  my  vines  are  the  largest  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  their  age.  The  great  difficulty  with  me  is,  that  they  are  so  load- 
ed with  fruit  that  T  am  obliged  to  pick  off  large  quantities  when  green.  In 
consequence  of  the  superior  flavor  of  my  grapes,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  being  covered  and  tilled,  I  have  no  trouble  in  selling 
them  in  advance,  as  I  have  now  done  for  the  last  two  years.  Messrs.  Hope, 
corner  of  Chamber  street  and  West  Broadway,  have  engaged  them. 

In  trimming,  I  suffer  no  old  weed  to  remain  that  1  can  possibly  remove, 
and  trim  the  ones  I  wish  for  bearers  entirely  smooth.  I  also  make  a  second 
trimming  in  the  course  of  the  season,  by  removing  the  middle  growth. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
GRAPES. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  just  read  in  your  valuable  paper  an  article  on. 
the  culture  of  the  grape,  by  James  Locke,  of  Sing  Sing.  Mr.  Locke 
appears  to  attach  much  importance  to  deep  plantiiig,  or  compelling  the 
roots  of  the  vine  two  feet  below  the  surface.  Dr.  Underbill,  too,  favors  the 
same  opinion.  Is  not  this  altogether  at  variance  with  agricultural  chem- 
istry ?  Such  is  my  impression  from  reading  Liebig,  Johnston,  Dana,  and 
others  ;  but,  independent  of  these,  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  alto- 
gether wrong.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  practice  in  England  to  make  vine 
borders  of  prepared  compost  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  1  have  had  occasion 
to  overhaul  these  several  times,  and  invariably  found  the  bottom  of  the 
border  totally  unfit  for  any  plant  to  live  in.  Ten  years  past  I  had  the 
first  opportunity  of  seeing  the  grape  vine  in  its  natural  state ;  and,  being 
passionately  fond  of  growing  the  grape  vine,  I  examined  them  closely,  in 
the  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  I  have  dug  up  dozens  of  them,  and 
invariably  found  their  roots  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  From  the 
past  season's  experience,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  to  plant  the 
grape  vine  deep,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  fill  up  so  as  to  bury  the 
roots  two  feet  below  the  surface,  is  detrimental.  In  the  situation  I  now  am,  I 
have  the  charge  of  three  vineyards ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  vines  (six  years 
ago)  were  planted  too  deep— consequently  did  not  thrive  well ;  to  remedy 
this,  fresh  compost  was  added  the  next  season,  but  without  benefit;  another 
gardener  came— two  or  three  in  fact — and  ("  a  curse,  by  the  way,  to  most 
vineyards,  this  repeated  changing")  each  of  them  took  the  same  course  ;  so- 
that  the  roots  (that  is,  the  original  roots)  were  buried  all  of  three  feet  belovr 
the  surface.  When  I  came  this  past  spring,  I  forked  up  part  of  the  border 
very  carefully  for  fear  of  injuring  the  roots,  but  was  surprised  not  to  find 
any  within  reach.  I  then  took  a  spade  and  dug  down  two  feet,  six  feet  fronat 
where  the  vines  were  planted,  and  there  found  some  brown  looking  roots, 
which  1  traced  to  their  extremities,  and  found  that  the  whole  of  last  season*s 
formation  had  decayed.  I  then  gave  up  all  hopes  of  perfecting  a  crop  ©£ 
grapes;  but,  luckily,  there  was  a  small  space  of  about  four  fee'l  in  width 
from  where  the  vines  entered  the  house  to  the  flue  that  had  been  filled  up^ 
for  salad,  <fec ,  and  intp  this  border  the  vines  had  rooted  from  the  stem.- 
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With  these  roots,  well  fed  with  guano,  liquid  manure,  &,c.,  and  with  the 
few  roots  made  from  the  stems  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  *'  near  the  sur- 
face,"' 1  have  ripened  a  crop  of  grapes  averaging  twenty  pounds  to  the 
rafter— -being  the  first  crop  of  grapes  ever  brought  to  maturity  in  this  house 
since  the  vines  were  planted — and  some  of  the  fruit  judged  of  sufficient 
merit  to  take  the  second  premium  of  the  State  society. 

I  visited  the  vineyard  of  Dr.  Underbill  about  four  years  since,  in  com- 
pany with  another  gardener,  and  thorough  grape-grower,  too,  and  it  was 
the  impression  of  boih  that  the  grand  secret  of  the  doctor  ripening  his  grapes 
so  uniformly  was  a  remarkably  light  sandy  soil ;  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  yet  prevented  from  being  scorched  with  the  sun  by  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  swamp  muck  as  a  top  dressing — apparently  not  intended  as  a  manure, 
but  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  soil. 

Cutting  off  the  roots  of  the  vine  does  not  prevent  their  finding  their  way 
to  the  surface  ;  it  may  do  so  for  a  short  distance,  but  it  should  be  borne  iix 
mind  that  the  vine  is  a  great  rambler,  both  top  and  bottom  ;  and,  after  cut- 
ting off  all  the  roots  two  feet  below  the  surface,  it  may  still  be  a  fact  that  the 
spongioles,  on  which  the  vine  depends  for  nourishment,  are  found  close  to 
the  surface,  though  it  rriay  be  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  vine. 

Mr.  L.'s  plan  of  training  and  pruning  the  vine  I  like  very  much ;  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  only  plan  of  growing  the  native  grape  so  as  to  obtain  fair 
bunches  of  well  flavored  fruit,  but  think  tke  less  he  crops  the  intermediate 
space  the  better.  For  the  first  three  years  after  planting,  two  or  three  rows 
of  potatoes  might  be  taken  off;  but  after  that,  keep  the  surface  covered  with 
muck,  and  the  cultivator  freely  at  work. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  K. 

Newark,  September  20,  1845. 


From  the  Visitor. 
»  #  *  *  *.  #♦  -if  i^- 

But  1  sat  down  to  tell  you  something  about  my  grape  vines,  and  now  I 
will  stop  rambling  and  do  so.  Having  a  spot  on  the  south  side  of  my 
house  which  1  thought  would  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grapes,  in  the 
fall  of  1842  1  erected  an  arbor  by  setting  posts,  leaving  them  eight  feet  out 
of  the  ground  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  house.  On  the  tops  of  the  posts  one 
end  of  a  sixteen-foot  scantling  was  rested,  the  other  end  resting  against  the 
house,  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground.  These  scantlings  were  crossed  with 
two-inch  strips,  about  two  feet  apart.  The  upright  posis  were  also  crossed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  of  the  arbor.  Early  in  the  following  March 
I  dug  a  trench  at  the  foot  of  the  posts,  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep. 
1  then  filled  it  half  way  up  (eighteen  inches)  with  oyster  shells,  and  the 
remaining  eighteen  inches  with  loam  taken  from  the  commons  near  the 
city.  In  this  loam  I  immediately  set  my  roots,  having  vines  attached  to 
them  of  about  two  feet  in  length.  Directions  were  then  given  that  all  the 
waste  water  from  the  kitchen — dish-water,  soap-suds,  &c. — should  be  daily 
thrown  around  them,  which  was  done.  One  of  the  vines  blossomed  and' 
bore  the  first  ^unamer ;  but  an  unlucky  boy,€trolling  into  the  garden,  broke, 
off  all  but  a  few  grapes,  which  ripened,  and  were  found  to  be  delicious.. 
Their  growth  this  first  summer  varied  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  be- 
sides throwing  out:?reat  numbers  of  UtpTai  br.^nchf^s.     I  did  not  trim  them. 
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at  all  the  succeeding"  winter.  Early  in  March  last,  it  being  the  second 
spring  only  that  they  had  been  in  the  ground,  they  began  to  put  forth.  I 
do  not  remember  the  time  of  their  blossoming,  but  in  July  the  neighbors 
began  to  pick,  and  pronounced  them  ripe.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  The  vines  then,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  which  had 
prostrated  almost  every  thing  around  us,  presented  as  beautiful  an  appear- 
ance as  I  ever  beheld.  Thousands  of  branches  and  tendrils  had  put  forth, 
the  leaves  were  large  and  fresh,  and  the  fruit  hung  under  the  trellis-work 
in  delicious  and  tempting  profusion.  The  branches  were  not  so  numerous 
as  1  have  oftentimes  seen  them,  but  they  were  twice  as  large  as  any  other 
that  I  saw  during  the  summer.  One  vine,  however,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
man's  finger,  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty  hunches^  all  perfect,  and 
of  extraordinary  size  and  flavor.  These  were  the  Isabella  ;  the  Catawbas 
did  not  yield  so  abundantly,  and  the  Sweet-water  not  at  all,  as  yet.  The 
latter  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  trench  and  the  oyster  shells,  but  in 
other  respects  were  treated  the  same.  Daring  the  extreme  dry  weather  I 
occasionally  threw  fresh  water  upon  the  vines  from  a  watering  pot,  and  from 
a  large  syringe  where  they  were  high. 

In  this  my  first  attempt  at  raising  grapes,  I  have*  been  highly  gratified  ; 
and,  from  the  experiment,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  vines  require  a  great  deal 
of  water,  but  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  that  it  should  never  stand 
long  about  the  roots.  The  oyster  shells  serve  as  a  drain  to  carry  off  water 
which  might  otherwise  remain  too  long;  and  as  it  percolates  among  them, 
it  carries  down  the  fine  mould,  which  the  small,  delicate  roots  soon  find, 
and  thus,  below  the  effect  of  drought,  find  a  never  failing  source  of  nour- 
ishment and  support.  In  the  autumn  I  throw  around  the  roots  a  thin  coat 
of  coarse  manure,  old  bones,  and  chips. 

A  gentleman  in  Rochester,  New  York,  who  has  a  fine  grapery,  informed 
me  last  summer  that  he  put  up  grapes  for  use  in  the  following  manner: 
Place  a  layer  of  cotton  in  a  barrel,  and  then  select  such  grapes  as  are  per- 
fectly ripe  and  lay  them  upon  it ;  cover  them  with  another  layer  of  cotton, 
and  so  continue  till  the  barrel  is  full ;  then  place  the  barrel  in  a  dry  place, 
out  of  the  way  of  frost,  and  they  come  out  through  the  winter  in  all  the 
pulpy  lusciousness  of  a  bunch  freshly  plucked.  ***** 
A  portion  of  these  grapes,  thus  preserved,  remained  upon  the  vines  till  into 
October,  when  they  were  as  rich  as  any  foreign  grape  that  1  ever  tasted. 
I  am  confident  that  most  of  our  grapes  are  eaten  before  they  are  ripe.  I 
intended  to  have  made  the  experiment  of  putting  them  down  in  cotton, 
but  they  proved  too  tempting  to  remain  on  the  vines  in  sufficient  quantities. 
A  neighbor  has  made  it,  however,  and  1  expect  soon  to  learn  with  what 
success.  I  think  the  vines  should  be  trimmed  early  in  January.  This 
climate  is  highly  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  little  pains  to  produce  them  in  any  quantity.  I  should  be 
r^lad  to  know  how  attempts  to  cultivate  them  succeed  in  New  England. 
v-  Truly  yours, 

SIMON  BROWN. 

As  yet,  little  has  been  done  in  New  Hampshire  to  advance  horticulture. 

-"Even  the  profits  and  the  gratification  from  the  production  of  that  excellent 

5fruit,  the  apple,  are  as  yet  but  beginning  to  be  realized.     The  best  methods 

of  cultivation  are  yet  little  understood.     Our  soil  and  situation  are  most 

favorable  for  the  apple.     We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  peach 
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may  be  common.  Pears  and  plums  will  also  adapt  themselves  to  our  cli- 
mate. There  are  kinds  of  our  own  native  grape  which,  by  cultivation, 
may  here  be  made  equal  to  the  Isabella,  the  Catawba,  or  the  Sweet- water. 
Let  Mr.  Brown's  mode  of  thorough  cultivation  be  marked,  "set  in  a  note 
book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote,"  by  men  of  curiosity  and  leisure,  and  we 
dare  say  these  northern  latuudes  will  secure  to  us  abundance  of  grapes  as 
good  for  use  at  least  as  the  Smyrna  grapes,  for  which  those  who  get  up 
genteel  entertainments  pay  an  expense  of  thirty  seven  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound — a  price  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  any  food  to  pamper  the  fas- 
tidious palate  should  cost. — Editor  of  the  Visitor. 


NATIVE  GRAPES  FOR  WINE, 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  a  gentleman  in  Alabama, 
whose  name  and  residence  are  not  given.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
native  grapes,  much  inferior  to  the  Catawba  in  flavor,  may  prove  to  be 
the  best  for  wine.  I^he  wine  grapes  of  Europe  are  generally  very  inferior 
as  table  grapes.  A  gentleman  in  Mississippi  City  cultivates  a  small  native 
grape  which  is  said  to  make  an  admirable  wine  ; 

"  I  make,  annually,  for  my  own  use  and-  to  scatter  among  friends,  from 
seventy -five  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  wine.  I  prefer  it  for  a  summer 
drink,  using  no  spirits.  The  red  wine  was  made  from  our  native,  uncul- 
tivated grape,  which  abounds  through  this  section  of  the  country;  some 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  which  I  am  cultivating,  previously  having  deter- 
mined their  qualities  as  regards  producing  a  good  wine. 

"  There  is  an  astonishing  variety  in  the  product  of  our  native  grape,  all  of 
which  are  cultivated  with  great  ease,  and  exhibit,  on  cultivatmg,  an  im- 
provement hardly  credible. 

"Among  other  properties  possessed  by  our  native  grape,  the  quantity  of 
vinous  matter  they  possess  is  most  remarkable.  A  bushel  of  bunches,  as 
pulled  from  the  vine,  will  give  three  gallons  of  the  wine  I  sent  you ;  and,  after 
undergoing  a  second  operation,  about  one  gallon  more,  of  a  lighter  but  most 
agreeable  wine.  It  would  take  a  third  pressure  to  produce  the  meagre  drink 
with  which  they  in  part  feed  the  peasantry  in  France,  (fee,  who  tend  the 
vintage.  I  anticipate  most  agreeable  results  from  the  cultivation  of  our 
native  fruits,  based  on  the  trials  I  have  already  made. 

»  The  white  wine  I  sent  you  is  from  an  American  grape,  acclimated  to  this 
section  of  the  country  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  reddish-colored  grape,  re- 
sembling the  Catawba,  exquisite  for  the  table,  a  great  bearer,  and  hardy. 

"  As  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  wine  making,  I  have  effected 
one  most  desirable  object,  viz :  doing  away  aliogelher  with  that  great  expense, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  said.  The  ground  in  which  my 
vines  stand  and  bear  produces  me  annually  two  other  crops — say  a  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes,  and,  after  they  are  matured  and  taken  from  the  ground, 
another  crop  the  same  year  of  a  variety  of  the  red  sweet  potato,  a  most 
valuable  variety  for  stock,  and  most  productive.  My  mode  of  supporting 
the  vine  is  simple,  efficient,  and  economical  The  manure  given  to  the 
Irish  potato  crop  is  ample  for  the  vines,  and  applied  in  the  best  possible 
way.  The  superiority  of  the  grapes  I  produce,  as  regards  quantity  and 
quaUty,  has  been  often  loudly  remarked  by  our  own  citizens  and  foreigners. 
60 
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«'  I  have  a  splendid  collection  of  the  apple,  all  acclimated.  The  cider  ap- 
ple is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  tree  of  the  kind  you  have  seen ;  a  most 
free  grower,  and  prolific,  bearing  annually  full  crops.  It  is  the  best  apple 
to  hang  on  the  tree,  and  the  freest  from  rot,  1  have  ever  seen.  It  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  produced  from  repeat- 
ed planting  of  seed,  and  grafting  and  regrafting,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

"  A  vineyard  at  maturity — say  the  fourth  year — would  be  good  for  from 
jBive  hundred  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  ;  the  seventh,  for  one  thou- 
sand gallons  ;  the  Seuppernong  much  more  to  the  acre. 

''  My  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  grape — half  the  quantity  per 
acre — and  the  annual  crop  mentioned,  please  me  better.  Ground  with  us 
is  plenty,  and  potatoes  are  as  essential  to  our  comfort  as  wine.  In  fact,  in 
every  species  of  cultivation  I  am  every  day  more  convinced  that  mixed 
cropping  is  the  true  mode  of  employing  soil  and  labor.  In  this  way  the 
expense  and  labor  are  singularly  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  product. 

"  By  giving  the  vines  room,  I  insure  heavy  crops  of  grapes  and  rich  fruit. 
i  tend,  prune,  &c.,  with  satisfaction^  the  first  with  the  plough,  and  a  little 
with  the  hoe  while  making  the  potato  crops.  The  room  enables  me  to 
gather  the  fruit  with  ease,  and  readily. 

*^  I  employ  the  trellis  in  cultivating  the  grape.  In  all  respects  it  is  the  best. 
Our  native  and  such  other  grapes  as  I  cultivate  prefer  it.  This  appendage 
to  the  vineyard  costs  me  about  five  dollars  annually  per  acre,  including 
pruning.  I  cut  down  sassafras  or  cedar  trees — say  nine  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter — into  posts  eight  feet  j  point  the  butt  end  )  put  the  small  end  in 
the  ground,  ten  feet  distant;  nail  on  the  sides  laths  about  two  inches 
square,  just  as  split  from  the  cypress  log,  and  my  trellis  is  done.  My  tying 
(the  best  I  have  ever  found)  is  the  bear  grass,  found  readily  in  the  woods 
profusely  scattered  in  spots  :  shrunk  over  the  fire  when  green,  it  becomes  a 
soft,  pliable  tying.  Thus  you  see  I  am  all  economy,  and  no  part  of  the 
*  Indian's  gun'  cost  more  than  it  came  to."' 


SUCCESS  OF  AMERICAN  VINETAKBS. 

Messrs.  Fleet  (fc  Starr  :  Seeing  some  disquisitions  lately  in  your  valu- 
able periodical  on  the  manner  of  planting  the  grape  vine,  I  concluded  to 
forward  you  a  few  thoughts  on  that  and  like  matters,  itotwithstanding 
exceptions,  (and  they  made  evident  in  the  given  cases,)  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  success  in  any  branch  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
pursuits,  is  the  best  prima  facie  evidence  of  right  procedure  therein  ;  or, 
that  there  is  an  intimate  counexion  established  by  Providence  between  the 
attainment  of  any  object  of  enterprise  and  all  the  steps  that  lead  thereto.  To 
apply  this  rule  to  my  vineyards  :  After  some  dozen  years  of  culture,  I  have, 
most  flourishing  and  prolific,  six  acres  of  vines,  old  and  young,  part  of  which 
(the  older)  form  a  continuous  canopy,  say  eight  or  ten  feet  high  over  head, 
and  underneath  nothing  to  intercept  the  passage  of  wind,  teams,  or  people ; 
or  nothing  to  be  seen  underneath  but  the  main  stems  of  the  vines,  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  each  way,  and  posts  ten  feet  apart.    The  platiting  of  all  IKJr 
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vines  was  on  the  principle  common  with  my  other  procedure  on  the  farm 
in  that  respect,  viz :  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  all  the  vegetable  creation 
having  tap  and  lateral  roots,  and  that  both  must  be  sustained  in  some  appro- 
priate way,  that  the  desired  end  of  prolific  issue  may  be  attained.  Some 
plants  may  be  called  tap  rooted  because  mainly  depending  on  tap-roots,  as 
cotton,  turnips,  &c. ;  others  lateral-rooted,  because  mostly  sustained  by  their^ 
lateral  roots,  as  corn,  &c.  But  both*  kinds  of  roots  must,  as  a  general  rule,' 
have  their  office  sustained,  or  no  adequate  success  will  be  had  in  their  cul- 
ture ;  but,  so  far  from  a  culture  exactly  adapted  to  either,  in  my  experience, 
I  have  had  desired  success  in.  a  method  common  to  both  :  for  instance, 
while  I  raise  turnips  by  putting  manure  in  drills  and  bedding  thereon,  and 
then  planting.  I  have  done  the  same  with  corn, and  had  like  success,  with  this 
difference  only — with  turnips,  to  have  the  bed  raised  with  an  eye  to  drawing 
dirt  from  them  in  cultivating  ;  and  corn,  with  a  hollow  rather  when  planted, 
except  it  be  in  a  low  or  damp  location.  But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  no  planting  or  culture  should  be  so  deep  as  to  neglect  the  existence 
and  sustaining  ot  lateral  roots  near  the  surface,  or  near  enough  thereto  for  the 
sun's  heat  to  have  its  genial  influence.  So  with  vines  and  trees.  You  even 
do  a  violence  to  their  nature  to  plant  or  cultivate  them  too  deep,  which  vio- 
lence will  be  revenged,  generally,  by  a  small  or  no  yield  at  all.  The  general 
rule  for  planting  fruit  trees  will  aptly  apply  to  that  for  vines,  viz :  to  plant 
an  inch  or  so  deeper  than  they  stood  when  growing  in  the  nursery.  I  say 
in  the  nursery,  as  to  vines  as  well  as  trees,  for  I  consider  (and  practise)  that 
grape  vines  should  first  be  cultivated  in  the  nursery  a  year  or  so  before  eli- 
gible for  setting  out  in  the  vineyard.  The  Scuppernong,  not  growing 
from  cuttings,  1  first  root  by  layers,  and  then  make  them  well  rooted  vines 
in  the  nursery  ere  planting  in  vineyard,  or  selling.  But  other  kinds  of  vines 
I  cultivated  first  in  the  nursery  by  cuttings,  often  being  thickly  set  in  drills 
three  feet  apart.  By-the-by,  fall  planting  is  decidedly  most  successful  for  cut- 
tings. Frequent  discouragements  in  vineyard  culture  arise  from  attempts 
to  start  vineyards  with  cuttings,  and  not  well  rooted  plants. 

And  whatever  is  said  of  European  culture — of  short  distance  apart  and^ 
humble  height,  and  of  servile  imitation  of  foreign  modes  in  our  country — 
certainly  the  American  mode  of  10  or  20  feet  apart,  and  say  30,  40,  60,  or 
more,  length  of  branches  on  scaffolding,  would  seem  to  make  an  up-hill 
hiLsiness  oi  h^gmnrng  a  vineyard  with  cuttings.     Plants  as  well  as  animals 
are  of  gigantic  growth  in  America,  compared  with  eastern  size.    And  no^ 
success  has  yet  been  attained,  and  1  predict  never  will  be,  by  thwarting  in- 
stead of  aiding  nature  in  vine  culture.     Hence  the  reiterated  abortive  at- 
tempts of  foreigners  to  succeed  with  the  vineyard  business  in  our  country.. 
All  attempts  at  planting  vines  very  deep,  or  cutting  off  upper  roots  and  the 
like,  will  generally  prove  worse  than  useless  trouble  in  America.     All  the 
disturbing  of  lateral  roots  of  my  vines  is  that  of  the  mere  surface  ones,  by^ 
shallow  working  with  cultivators,  harrows,  and  the  like,  to  prevent  the  ua- 
dergrowth  of  anything,  and  to  incorporate  all  fallen  leaves  with  the  soil 
beneath  the  canopies,  as  equivalent  to  nature's  plan  of  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  woods.     But,  to  conclude  these  hastily  written  and  desultory- 
remarks,  I  will  state  briefly  the  yield  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  vineyardi 
nearest  my  house,  and  managed, /ro;?i  the  starts  according  to  the  above  hint- 
ed American  plan.     The  kinds  of  vine  are  mostly  Scuppernong,  with  some 
of  my  Halifex,  Norton's  V.  seedling,  and  Cunningham,  besides;  grapes 
gathered  and  shaken,  (the  Scuppernong  grapes  by  holding  a  large  sheet 
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underneath  the  canopies,  and  shaking  the  branches  above  with  a  forked 
stick,  when  all  ripe  ones  fall,)  to  make  wines — quantity  not  calculated  pre- 
cisely, but  say  several  barrels.  The  following  drains  upon  said  quarter  were 
had  for  more  than  a  month,  viz  :  Visitors  daily  therein,  to  pluck  the  fruit  t)n 
the  advertising  terms  of  20  cents  each  entrance,  and  commutation  for  com- 
panies, (partaking  standing  on  fixtures,  to  reach  the  grapes  above,)  and 
grapes  gathered  to  carry  away  at  prices  of  40  cents  per  gallon.  Frequently 
20  or  30  visitors  a  day  ;  and  at  one  time  60,  and  at  another  95  white  persons, 
besides  colored  servants,  mostly  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  said  quarter  of  an 
acre.  When  the  95  had  eaten  abundantly  and  retired,  some  of  the  compa- 
ny went  back  to  see  the  change  of  appearance  as  to  fruit  on  the  canopies, 
and  reported  they  could  not  miss  the  grapes,  or  was  no  perceptible  alteration 
as  to  appearances  of  branches  well  loaded  everywhere.  In  short,  the  calcula- 
tion is,  that  from  visitations  and  sales  of  grapes,  and  product  of  wine,  this 
quarter  acre  yielded  at  least  50  dollars  profit  the  season,  or  at  rates  of  the 
interest  on  8U0  dollars,  or  more  than  3,000  dollars  the  acre.  This  state- 
ment, to  those  not  conversant  with  the  prodigious  bearing  qualities  of  a 
well  managed  American  vineyard,  may  appear  incredible.  But  the  same 
statements  in  other  periodicals,  as  the  Cultivator,  read  in  my  region,  would 
jeopard  my  veracity  if  not  true.  My  list  of  vines  you  may  see  in  the 
November  number  of  the  "  Albany  Cultivator  ;"  which  list  have  the  good- 
ness to  transfer  into  your  columns,  as  if  for  you  written.  Strain  the  grape 
juice  through  several  folds  of  a  woolen  blanket,  and  then  add  at  least  two 
pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon,  and  my  word  for  it,  a  good  wine  will  be  the  re- 
sult ;  and  better  for  some  tastes,  at  least,  than  if  a  fourth  of  spirits  be 
added,  and  one  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon. 

In  haste,  yours,  (fee, 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 
Berkleyville,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  October  22. 


LETTER  TO  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Cincinnati,  ASejD/em6er  26,  1845. 

Mr.  President  :  Upon  referring  to  some  memorandums  of  my  father, 
I  find  amongst  others  the  following  account  kept  of  the  produce  of  his  vine- 
yard since  1837.  As  a  number  of  our  members  are  cuUivatino:  the  vine,  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  obtain  a  statement  of  the 
kind  kept  minutely  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  shows  the  actual  produce,  and  the  certainty  of  the  crop  before  any 
other  fruit  in  this  latitude,  and  the  difference  between  the  Catawba  and 
Isabella  as  to  the  yield  and  certainty ;  ike  Isabella  having  borne  a  first 
rate  crop  for  nine  successive  years — the  Catawba  failing  occasionally,  from 
TOt  and  the  effects  of  insects. 

The  vineyard  has  a  southern  exposure,  fronting  on  the  Ohio  river — was 
planted  with  rooted  plants  in  1834,  and  contained  at  that  time  1775  vines, 
placed  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  distant  in  the  row ;  the  ground 
being  previously  trenched,  and  the  stones  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  the  first  crop  was  picked,  as  follows  :  164  bushels 
grapes,  froai  which  was  made  667  gallons  of  wine.     At  this  time  there  were 
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1,125  Isabella  and  Cape  vines,  yielding  1 13  bushels,  making  469  gallons, 
and  650  Catawba,  yielding  51  bushels,  making  19S  gallons. 

1838,  vintage,  September  10,  produce  327  gallons. 

1839,  do        September    5,  produce  440      do 

1840,  do        September  20,  Isabella  240      do 

1840,  do        September  20,  Catawba  45      do 

This  year  (1840)  most  of  the  Catawba  rotted  on  the  vines.     From  this 
time  there  were  2,300  vines — about  one-half  of  each  kind. 

1841,  vintage,  September  15,  produce  237  gallons  Catawba. 
1841,  vintage,  September  15,  produce  275  gallons  Isabella. 


512  gallons. 


1842,  vintage,  September  12,  produce  166  gallons  Catawba. 
1842,  vintage,  September  12,  produce  319  gallons  Isabella. 


485  gallons. 


1843,  vintage,  September  15,  produce  250  gallons  Catawba. 
1843,  vintage,  September  15,  produce  288  gallons  Isabella. 


538  gallons. 


1844,  vintage,  September  12,  produce  108  gallons  Catawba. 
1844,  vintage,  September  12,  produce  306  gallons  Isabella. 

414  gallons. 


1845,  vintage,  September  9,  produce  283  gallons  Isabella. 
1845,  vintage,  September  9,  produce  349  gallons  Catawba. 


632  gallons. 


About  one  eighth  of  the  Catawba  grapes  were  destroyed  by  bees  and  other 
insects,  after  ripening. 

The  quantity  eaten  by  three  families  is  not  taken  into  this  account. 

The  ground  has  always  been  thoroughly  hoed  in  the  spring,  and  kept  free 
from  weeds  ;  never  manured  until  last  winter,  when  the  ground  was  covered, 
and  dug  in  in  the  spring  ;  and  from  the  result  this  season,  it  would  pay  well, 
as  the  vines  are  in  better  condition  than  they  ever  were  after  yielding  a 
heavy  crop. 

The  vines  have  been  trained  to  stakes,  and  the  bearing  wood  cut  out, 
after  having  borne  one  season,  leaving  two  shoots,  trained  the  same  season — 
one  to  form  the  bearing  hoop  or  bow,  and  the  other  cut  to  two  eyes,  to  prop- 
agate wood  for  the  next  year  ;  the  vine  never  having  but  the  hoop  and  the 
two  eyes  left  for  fruit  each  year  growing  at  the  same  time. 

This  year  the  ends  of  the  vines  have  been  nipped  and  the  suckers  taken 
out  four  different  times. 

The  following  estimate  I  have  made  from  what  it  has  cost  this  year,  and  ^ 
is  not  far  from  the  actual  expense,  although  the  labor  has  been  done  by  the 
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hands  doing  the  other  work  on  the  farm  ;  and  in  making  wine,  extra  hands 
were  always  employed.  By  planting  cuttings,  and  preparing  the  ground  by 
sub-soil  ploughing,  when  it  can  be  done,  would  lessen  the  expense.  The 
price  is  what  the  wine  was  sold  at  from  the  press  the  season,  and  is  a  low 
estimate. 


Estimate. 


2,300  vines,  at  6  cents  - 
2,300  poles,  at  2  cents    - 
1,000  poles  replaced 
Trenching  ground  and  planting 


Manuring  last  fall 


.  $138  00 

46  00 

20  00 

80  00 

30  00 

.   225  CO 

1.50  00 

-    15  00 

704  00 

.  3,229  50 

2,525  50 

Two  months'  work  each  year,  9  years  - 
Extra  work  in  making  wine 
Interest  on  investment  before  crop 


Credit  by  4,306  gallons  wine,  at  75  cents 


The  expense  of  cultivation  previous  to  the  first  crop  is  not  accounted  for, 
nor  are  the  press,  casks,  <fec. ;  but  the  actual  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  of 
grapes,  where  persons  are  hired  to  attend  to  other  work,  would  amount  to 
but  very  little,  as  but  a  short  time  is  required  to  attend  to  cleaning  the  vines 
during  the  season. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

\VM.  RESOR. 


REPORT  ON  WINES. 
[Report  of  committee  appointed  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  1844.] 

The  Committee  on  Wines  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report : 

That,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duty  assigned  them,  of  examining  the  speci- 
mens of  the  wines  produced  in  our  neighborhood,  they  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  president,  where  all  those  specimens  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  society  were  collected  and  arranged,  and  your  committee  then  and  there 
submitted  them  to  the  proper  investigations,  secmidem  artem. 

Your  committee,  although  by  no  means  diffident  in  respect  to  their  own 
skill  and  talents  in  estimating  the  true  character  of  the  articles  whose  qual- 
ities they  were  called  upon  to  determine,  judged  it  expedient  to  ask  the  aid 
of  several  German  gentlemen,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  the  European  wines  to  which  those  of  this  region  bear  the 
strongest  resemblance;  and,  in  compliance  with  this  request,  Messrs. 
Brachman,  Werk,  and  Rehfuss  attended  their  session,  and  politely  afforded 
them  the  aid  of  their  judgment  and  experience. 

The  wines  were  designated  by  labels,  which  referred  to  sealed  descrip- 
tions of  their  ages,  owners,  (fcci,  and  which  were  not  opened  until  the 
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judgments  respecting  them  had  been  pronounced  and  duly  recorded, 
subjoined  table  gives  the  result  of  their  trial. 


The 


Marks  and  Nos. 

Verdict  of  the  judges. 

Name. 

By  whom  sent. 

C.  A.  1837      . 

Good            .            -            -            - 

Catawba 

J.E.Mottier. 

"    1844      - 

New,  not  matured   -            -            - 

Do 

Do 

•'     1835      - 

Very  g©od,  resembling  old  Madeira 

Do 

Do 

"    1834      - 

Fine,  resembling  Muscat  or  Malm- 

sey         -            -            .            - 

Do 

Do 

"     1843      - 

Good  for  new  wine— with  age,  will 

be  of  the  best  quality     - 

Do 

Do 

"    1837      - 

Good,  high  flavored 

Do 

Do 

"     1838,  F. 

Superior  to  any  of  the  previous 

specimens          -            -            - 

Do 

Dr.  Flagg. 

"    1831,  P. 

Good,  resembling  Hock 

Do 

dS 

E,H.1837      - 

Good  dry  wine        .           -           . 

Do.  R,  B. 

J.  Resor. 

R.  7 

Good            -           .           -           . 

Do      do 

Do 

M.C.1843      - 

Best  new  wine— will  foe  superior 

with  age 

Do      do 

J.  E.  Mottier. 

S.E. 

Not  good     -           -           -           . 

French  wine 

A.  Owen. 

B.  H. 

Good  -dry  win^;,  but  supposed  to  be 

foreign  -            -            .            _ 

German  wine 

Mr.  Brachman, 

C.A.No.8    - 

Mediam  quality,  resembling  Hock 

Hockheimer  - 

N.  Longworlh. 

No.  3    - 

Good  strong  wine    -            -            - 

1830,     Catawba 

Do 

No.  7    - 

Not  American  wine 

Spanish  Manzinello - 
1830,     Catawba 

Do 

Crerman   label 

A  good  wine,  but  not  the  best 

Do 

R  F.  No.  1    - 

Inferior,  a  foreign  wine 

Old  Hock      - 

Dr.  Rehfuss. 

''     No.  2    - 

Good,  about  equal  to  No.  4 

1839,    Catawba 

N.  Longworth. 

C.A.No.  4    - 

Good,  about  equal  to  or  better  than 

No.  8      - 

1837,        do 

Do 

"    No.  6    - 

Good— considered  by  some  better 

than  No.  8 ;  by  others  not  so  good 

1837       do 

Do 

'•    No.  1    - 

Inferior  to  No.  8     - 

Catawba 

Do 

S.F.  1 

Very  good,  resembles  Manzinello 

Spanish        [on  skins 

S.  E.  Foote. 

N.    60 

Good  Cape  wine,  very  ripe 

Cape,  not  fermented 

N.  Longworth. 

*•       70 

Very  good,  resembling  Madeira    - 

Cape,  ten  years  old    - 

Do 

"      50 

Old  wine,  but  indifferent    - 

Lenoir  on  the  skins  - 

Do 

No.  40,  N.     - 

Poor,  fermented  on  the  skins 

Ohio  grape   - 

Do 

No.  10 

Not  liked,  supposed  to  hav^e  been 

injured  in  the  bottle 

Mo.,    1841    - 

Do 

No.  3,    M.    - 

New  and  good  Catawba 

Very  good  Cape      -           -           . 

_ 

Do 

No.  34,  M.C. 

_ 

Do 

No.  37,  M.  C. 

Good,  but  not  equal  to  the  preceding 

_ 

J.  E.  Mottier. 

No.  35,  M.    - 

Good,  better  than  No.  34     - 

_ 

Do 

No.  44.  M.  C. 

New  Cape    -            -            -            - 

-^ 

Do 

No.  2,    2d     - 

Good  old  wine         - 

- 

Do 

No.  41,        C. 

Very   good    Catawba,  resembling 

Rhenish  more  than  any  other   - 

_ 

N.  Longworth. 

No.  1,    2d     - 

Tolerably  good       -           -            . 

_ 

Do 

No.  34 

Very  good,  old         -            .           _ 

- 

Do 

Do,        do.            -           -            - 

_• 

Dr.  Smith. 

Good  new,  not  in  a  suitable  state  for 

judgmejit            -           -           - 

- 

Do 

I 


The  judgments  pronoun^ied  and  recorded  in  the  foregoing  table  were  as 
nearly  unanimous  as  can  ever  be  expected  among  so  many  judges.  It  will 
be  seen  that  several  of  the  specimens  were  foreign  wines,  included  probably 
to  test  the  eonnoisseurship  of  the  committee  ;  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
committee  stood  the  test  reputably.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  the  pfoducXion  of  a  very  fine^  delicious  wine,  and  that  the 
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Catawba  grape  is  the  species  v/hich  yields  the  finest  qualities.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  the  specimens  examined  were 
from  the  several  vineyards  of  N.  Longv/orth,  esq.,  who  has  been  longest 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in  perfecting  the  manufacture 
of  wine.  Mr.  Mottief  and  Jacob  Resor,  esq.,  who  have  lately  acquired  a 
good  reputation  rn  this  department  of  horticulture,  were  next  to  Mr.  Long- 
worth  in  the  number  and  variety  of  specimens  furnished.  These,  with  the 
single  specimens  of  Dr.  Flagg,  and  the  two  specimens  of  Dr.  Smith,  confirm 
the  opinions  of  the  committee,  that  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  when  judi- 
ciously managed,  will  furnish  the  finest  kind  of  wine,  without  any  addition 
or  mixture  whatever  ;  that  no  saccharine  addhion  is  necessary  to  give  it 
sufficient  body  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time  in  this  climate.  In  confirnm- 
tion  of  this  opinion,  we  would  state  that  two  of  our  German  friends  who 
were  present  informed  us  that  they  had  taken,,  on  different  occasions,  speci- 
mens of  the  wine  of  this  county  to  Germany,  and  submitted  them  to  the 
judgment  of  various  eonnoipseurs  in  that  country,  by  whom  they  were 
highly  approved  ;  the  principal  or  only  objection  being  that  they  were  too 
strong  to  compare  with  the  fine  kinds  of  the  lightest  German  wines.  A 
taste  for  the  wines  of  this  region  appears  to  be  well  established,  since  all 
that  can  be  produced  finds  a  ready  market  at  good  prices- ;.  and  the  commit- 
tee  are  of  opinion  that  the  period  is  not  distant  when  the  wines  of  the  Ohio 
will  enjoy  a  celebrity  equal  to  those  of  the  Rhine. 

D.  B.  LAWLER, 
S.  F.  FOOTE, 
M.  FLAGG, 
JACOB  RESOR, 
ELISHA  BRIGHASl 


From  the  Cincinnati  Farmer  and  Gardener^ 
CULTURE  OP  THE  GRAPE. 

As  public  attention,  at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be  somewhat  enlisted 
in.  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  as  its  success  is  pretty  well  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  rapidly  extending,  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  most  approved  mode  of  establishing  a  vineyard  may  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

The  first  step,  then,  is  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  The  sides  or  tops 
of  limestone  hills  are  generally  chosen  for  the  location,  where  the  water  runs 
off  readily.  South  aTid  southeastern  exposures  are  the  best  in  this  cli- 
mate. Three  modes  of  preparing  the  ground  are  usually  adopted  here. 
The  first  consists  merely  in  deep  ploughing,  with  a  common  plough,  as  for 
potatoes,  and  making  the  surface  fine  and  mellow  with  the  harrow.  The 
second  method  goes  one  step  farther,  and  a  second  furrow  is  cut  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first;  in  the  bottom  of  the  second  furrow  a  sub  soil  plough  is 
run,  which  breaks  the  ground,  altogether,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches ;  it  is  then  harrowed  and  prepared  as  in  the  fir&t.  The  third  meth- 
od is  by  thoroughly  trenching  with  the  spade,  to  the  depth  of  not  less  than 
two  feet.  If  the  hill-side  is  steep,  (say  at  an  elevation  of  twenty  or  thirty 
degrees  with  theTiorizon,)  terraces  are  also  raised  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
height,  and  extending  up  the  hill  from  twenty  to  sixty  feel  each,  according 
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to  the  acclivity  of  the  surface.  By  this  last  mode,  the  top  soil  is  all  thrown 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  the  sub  soil,  which  is  generally  clayey, 
thrown  upon  the  top,  and  left  sufficiently  smooth  for  planting.  Where 
stones  are  found  in  the  soil,  they  are  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  as  the 
trenching  progresses  up  the  hill,  and  if  in  sufficient  quantity'',  are  laid  up 
in  walls  to  support  the  terraces.  The  terraces  are  made  to  run  horizontally 
along  the  hill  side,  or  nearly  so,  with  an  open  ditch,  for  a  drain,  at  the  up- 
per edge  of  each  terrace,  and  a  similar  horizontal  ditch  as  often  as  once  in 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  where  the  ground  is  not  terraced.  These  drains 
should  lead  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  vineyard,  where  a  suitable  drain 
should  be  constructed  down  the  hill  to  carry  off"  the  surplus  water  in  heavy 
showers,  and  may  be  covered  like  a  culvert,  or  left  open.  In  each  case 
the  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  if  to  be  worked  with  the  hoe 
and  spade,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  if  to  be  worked  with  the  plough  or  cul- 
tivator, and  should  always  run  horizontally  with  the  terraces  and  drains. 
The  distance  between  the  vines  in  the  rovv  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  feet,  according  to  the  mode  of  training  which  is  to  be  adopted. 

Cuttings  of  the  vine,  with  three  or  four  eyes,  are  sometimes  planted,  at 
proper  distances,  in  the  vineyard  ;  but  the  usual  practice  is,  to  plant  them 
first  in  a  nursery,  in  rows,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  from  four  to  six 
in  a  row,  to  strike  root ;  here  they  are  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  allowed  to 
grow  one  or  two  years,  when  they  are  taken  up  in  the  spring  and  planted 
out  in  the  vineyard.  The  fourth  year  from  the  cuttings,  (that  is,  after  they 
have  had  three  summers'  growth — two  in  the  nursery  and  one  in  the  vine- 
yard.) they  may  be  allowed  to  bear  a  full  crop,  or  nearly  as  much  as  they 
ever  should  be  allowed  to  bear  thereafter  ;  which  is  about  one-fourth  of  a 
peck  of  grapes  to  each  vine.  One  acre  of  ground,  planted  six  feet  by  three 
apart,  will  contain  about  twenty-four  hundred  vines ;  consequently,  will 
yield  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  well-assorted  grapes,  which 
will  make  three  hundred  gallons  of  wine — sometimes  a  little  more.  An 
acre  of  good  ground,  well  trenched,  and  planted  with  Catawba  vines,  after 
it  has  acquired  six  or  seven  years'  growth,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  much 
greater  quantity  ;  and  some  small  vineyards  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  hills 
of  the  Ohio  river,  have  produced  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  gallons  per 
acre;  but  the  vines  were  planted  four  feet  each  way,  making  twenty-six 
hundred. and  forty  vines  to  the  acre  ;  but  the  proprietor  admitted  that  his 
vines  were  injured  by  over-bearing,  and  that  his  wine  was  inferior  in  qual- 
ity when  allowed  to  produce  that  quantity. 

I  give  three  hundred  gallons  as  the  full  average  quantity  of  wine  made 
to  the  acre  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  Of  coarse,  much  variation 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  of  establishing  a  vineyard,  and  its  subsequent 
treatment. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  dififerent  modes  of  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  vineyard  cannot,  as  yet,  be  settled  by  experience  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  as  the  oldest  vineyard,  I  believe,  has  not  been  established  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Vineyards  planted  at  Vevay,  in  Indiana,  by 
the  Swiss,  merely  on  deeply  ploughed  ground,  failed  in  fifteen  years. 
When  the  ground  is  ploughed  eighteen  inches  deep,  it  may  bear  tolerably 
well  for  twenty  years  ;  but  a  vineyard  planted  on  ground  well  trenched  two 
feet  deep,  and  properly  drained  and  cultivated,  may  be  expected  to  last  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years— perhaps  more.     The  crop,  also,  is  much  more  cer- 
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tain  when  the  ground  is  well  trenched,  not  being  so  liable  to  suffer  from 
droughts  or  rainy  seasons. 

The  advantages  of  deep  trenching  have  become  so  apparent  to  those  who 
have  had  the  most  experience,  that  nearly  all  who  can  afford  it  are  now 
preparing  their  ground  in  this  manner,  although  done  at  an  expense  varying 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ground.  This,  with  the  addition  of  Iwenty-four  hundred 
vines,  at  sixty  dollars  per  thousand  for  one  year  old  vines,  (the  customary 
price  in  this  market,)  with  the  cost  of  planting,  will  make  the  expense  of 
one  acre,  exclusive  of  land,  stakes,  ifec,  at  least  three  hundred  dollars,  or, 
without  trenching,  about  two  hundred. 

S.  MOSHER. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
A  PAY  AT  THE  REYBOLDS'  IN  PEACH  HARVEST. 

Desirous  of  affording  our  readers  the  means  of  forming  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  peach  business  of  Delaware,  we  lay 
before  them  the  details  of  "A  day  spent  at  the  ReyboldsMn  peach  harvest."; 

We  took  passage  from  Philadelphia  by  the  steamer  Pioneer,  at  Arch 
street  wharf,  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  August,  (Reybold's 
wharf  adjoining  being  full  to  overflowing  with  his  empty  baskets  in  tran- 
situ,) passing  the  steamer  Napoleon,  which  had  arrived  at  the  railroad 
wharf  on  the  Camden  shore,  and  was  discharging  her  lading  of  3,000  bas- 
kets of  Reybold  peaches  for  the  New  York  market.  During  the  passage 
to  Delaware  City  we  were  continually  passing  boats  of  different  deserip- 
tions  leaded  with  peaches  for  the  Philadelphia  market;  reaching  the  wharf 
at  1 1,  o'clock,  40  miles  below  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  could  pass  along  it,  for  the  rows  of  baskets  of  Reybolds'  peaches, 
three  tiers  in  height,  and  extending  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length, 
flanked  with  carriages,  from  the  six-ox  and  six-mule  wagons,  counting 
their  125  baskets  each,  to  the  single-horse  cart  or  dearborn,  with  its  score 
or  two,  awaiting  their  turn  for  unloading;  reloading  with  empty  baskets 
and  driving  furiously  back  for  more — a  scene  which  bade  defiance  to  imagi- 
nation. 

Here  we  found  the  Reybolds  loading  a  sloop,  which  departed  for  Phila- 
delphia with  1,230  baskets,  only  to  make  room  for  the  Cohansey  steamer, 
on  board  which  were  placed  1,000  baskets  more ;  and  then  they  began  to 
prepare  the  evening's  loading  for  the  Napoleon,  that  had  returned  from 
Philadelphia  during  the  day,  on  which  were  put  1,700  baskets  from  the 
orchards  of  Messrs.  John,  Philip,  jr.,  William,  and  Barney  Reybold,  when 
she  proceeded  to  the  wharf  of  Major  Reybold,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  his  orchards,  to  complete  her  loading — another  1,490  baskets — starting 
for  Philadelphia  so  as  to  be  again  in  the  market  before  daylight  next  morn- 
ing, with  a  total  of  3,190  baskets. 

The  details  of  this  day's  shipment,  therefore,  are  as  follows : 

On  board  the  sloop    -----     1,230  baskets. 
On  the  steamer  Cohansey      -  -  ,  -     1,000 

On  the  steamer  Napoleon       -  -  -  t    3,190 

Total  baskets         -  -  .  -  -    5,420 
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from  the  Ifeybold  peach  orchards  only.  These  all  reached  their  destina- 
tion before  daylight  next  morning,  consigned  to  Mr.  Anthony  Reybold, 
by  whom  they  were  disposed  of  before  11  o'clock,  at  from  16  to  31  cents 
per  basket,  containing  about  3-|-  pecks  each. 

From  the  books  of  Major  Reybold  and  his  sons  was  ascertained  the  quan- 
tity of  peaches  sent  to  market  to  the  29th  August,  inclusive,  viz : 

Major  Reybold,  from  his  Maryland  and  Delaware  orchards  31,145  baskets. 

John  Reybold      ......  13,300 

Philip  Reybold,  jr.  -  -  -  -  -       6,000 

William  Reybold  -  -  -  -  -       5,699 

Barney  Reybold  ------       7,200 

Total  number  of  baskets      -  .  -  -    63,334 

Number  of  baskets  employed  for  transit  -  -    40  to  50,000 

Number  of  acres  of  orcharding  -  -  -  1,090 

Number  of  trees  planted  in  orchards    -  -  -  117,720 

Business  detaining  us  in  that  part  of  the  country,  we  returned  to  Dela- 
ware City  on  the  31st,  and  found  the  Reybolds  loading  two  large  steamboats 
at  the  wharf — the  "  Napoleon"  for  Philadelphia,  and  the  "  Mutual  Safety"  for 
New  York  direct  by  sea ;  the  latter  of  700  tons  burden,  leaving  with  3,581 
baskets  on  board ;  the  former  completing  the  shipment  for  that  day,  a 
total  of  4,075  baskets,  having  taken,  the  day  before,  her  usual  loading  of 
near  3,000.  Here  we  saw  three  steamers  loading  with  peaches  at  the  same 
time,  while  the  empty  return  baskets  had  numbered  16,000  within  the 
last  24  hours.  Major  Reybold  has  it  in  contemplation  to  start  a  large 
steamer  with  peaches  direct  to  Boston  !     Success  attend  him  ! 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add,  Mr.  Philip  Reybold,  jr.  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  nursery  business,  more  particularly  in  the  raising  of  peach 
trees,  of  which  he  has  from  60,000  to  80,000,  5  feet  high  and  2J  inches  in 
circumference,  from  the  seed  the  present  season ;  and,  from  the  facilities 
which  he  enjoys,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  care  and  attention  employed,  those 
requiring  the  very  finest  varieties,  so  as  to  form  successional  orchards,  may 
depend  upon  a  supply  of  trees  true  to  character  and  of  "  most  magnificent 
proportions."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  largest  peach  ever  raised  in 
England,  by  the  most  careful  culture,  measured  12  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, while  in  the  orchards  of  the  Reybolds,  the  present  year,  one  has  been 
found  to  measure  11^  inches  in  circumference,  and  hundreds  from  10  to 
11,  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  largest  crop,  perhaps,  on  record — the  third 
in  succession. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  we  will  endeavor  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  the  sum  total  of  peaches  sent  to  market  from  Newcastle  the  pres- 
ent season. 

JAMES  PEDDER. 
Philadelphia,  September  1,  1845. 
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From  the  New  York  Farmer  anc^Mechanic. 
New  York  Farmers'  Club— Tuesday,  May  20,  1845. 

Cheever  NewhalJ,  esquire,  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  chair. 

PEACH  TREES. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — I  present  a  paper  on  the  peach  tree,  from  my  worthy 
friend  George  F.  Hopkins.  The  well  known  havoc  made  by  its  enemies 
upon  that  delicious  fruit  tree  renders  every  suggestion  for  its  defence  and 
conservation  most  acceptable.  The  letter  recommends  tobacco  tied  around 
the  bodies,  and  the  application  of  alkalies,  of  whale  oil,  and  of  blacksmiths' 
cinders,  to  the  roots.  I  noticed  a  case  in  Philadelphia  of  a  tree  on  the 
roots  of  which  hot  water  had  been  poured,  and  soot  and  lime  applied,  and 
the  tree  bore  good  fruit  every  year  for  twenty  years.  1  refer  to  Mr.  DePeys- 
ter's  statement,  at  a  former  meeting,  of  his  success  in  consequence  of 
placing  anthracite  coal  ashes  around  the  roots  of  peach  trees. 

Col.  E.  Clark. — Lime  recently  burnt,  placed  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  has 
the  effect  of  killing  worms;  many  of  them  are  dissolved,  when  in  contact 
with  the  lime  ;  being  moist,  they  afford  the  means  of  their  dissolution. 
Common  tansey  planted  next  to  the  roots,  is  said  to  keep  off  the  worms. 
When  lime  is  sprinkled  at  the  root,  it  must  be  wet  either  by  rain  or  by  hand. 
1  know  of  no  better  remedy. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — I  ought  to  mention  that  the  tree  in  Philadelphia  was 
annually  white^washed. 

Ethan  Campbell^  esq. — 1  applied  quick-lime  to  the  roots  of  ten  peach 
trees,  annually,  since  1839,  and  those  trees  are  healthy.  I  planted  tansey 
at  the  roots  of  twenty  peach  trees  :  they  were  not  attacked  by  worms.  The 
worm  bores  a  hole  through  the  bark  at  the  edge  of  the  ground  ;  its  eggs 
are  hatched  in  June,  and  I  have  taken  thirty  worms  out  of  the  bottom  of  a 
single  tree.  The  trees  protected  by  tansey  give  me  full  crops  of  fruit  (and 
fine,  too)  annually.  Ten  peach  trees,  to  which  1  applied  nothing,  all  died 
the  third  year. 

Colonel  Travers. — I  planted  on  my  farm,  in  Jersey,  900  peach  trees.  I 
treated  them  every  way — ashes,  lime;  1  cleared  the  roots — and  had  120  left. 
One  near  my  home  I  cultivated  as  I  would  a  cabbage,  leaving  no  grass  or 
weeds  near  it ;  that  one  is  a  healthy  and  vigorous  fruit  bearer — cultivation 
does  that  for  it.  The  tree,  and  all  plants,  must,  like  animals,  have  good 
and  proper  food.  The  grub  worm  does  not  mind  ashes,  or  lime,  or  salt— he 
will  crawl  out  of  it;  and  I  have  tried,  by  wrapping  them  in  these  sub- 
stances, to  kill  them,  and  they  don't  mind  it.  1  tried  it  on  hots  taken  alive 
from  a  dead  horse  ;  the  hots  were  not  killed  by  it,  nor  by  any  of  the  articles 
given  to  a  horse  as  remedies  for  bots.  This  animal  does  not  die,  either  in 
or  out  of  a  horse,  by  being  enveloped  in  the  articles.  As  to  the  peach  tree, 
I  wrapped  a  bandage  and  a  mat  over  that,  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  just 
under  the  forking  of  the  branches,  yet  the  worm  ate  down  to  the  ground. 
All  the  remedies  applied  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  were,  I  have  no  doubt, 
useful  to  the  soil ;  they  invrgorate  the  tree,  but  they  do  not  kill  worms. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — There  may  be  some  ingredient  in  certain  soils,  which, 
mixed  with  soot,  ashes,  or  lime,  may  be  disao:reeable  to  the  worm,  At  all 
events,  we  are  looking  for  useful  results  in  all  our  inquiries.  Contradiction 
is  itself  often  highly  useful,  in  bringing  out  the  truth  which  we  desire. 

Chairman. — I  have  adopted  the  following  plan  for  my  peach  trees,  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years.    I  bore  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  about  six  or  seven 


\ 
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inches  widle,and  place  around  the  bottoms  of  the  trees,  putting  the  lower  edge 
of  the  lead  about  an  inch  in  the  ground.  I  then  fill  the  space  between  the 
tree  and  the  lead  with  anthracite  or  wood  ashes,  or  with  sand.  My  trees  so 
treated  are  healthy  and  bear  well. 

Colonel  Travel's. — Mr.  Woolsey  put  wooden  boxes  around  the  roots  of 
his  peach  trees,  and  filled  the  space  between  the  box  and  the  tree  with  char- 
coal ;  these  trees,  he  says,  lived  twenty  years. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Yose  takes  tarred  paper,  puts  it  around  the  tree,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  inches  above  the  ground  ;  takes  it  off  in  the  autumn  ;  he  also 
gives  his  trees  special  attention  ;  his  peaches  are  excellent.  I  applied  the 
lead  plan  to  at  least  forty  of  my  peach  trees. 

Mr.  Toionsend^  of  Astoria. — Being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Norfolk  street, 
in  this  city,  last  summer,  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  healthy  look  of  a  peach 
tree  in  the  yard.  On  inquiry,  the  lady  of  the  house  told  me  that  every 
spring  she  poured  a  teakettle  of  hot  water  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which 
ran  down  to  the  ground.  This  had  been  done  for  fifteen  years,  and  the 
fruit  was  always  good. 

Colonel  Clark. — I  have  no  doubt  that  lime  in  the  boxes  would  have  a 
good  effect;  when  moistened,  it  is  powerful  enough  to  affect  the  hand,  and 
will  destroy  insects. 

Ethan  Campbell. — Lime  would  certainly  prevent  the  approach  of  insects, 
I  apprehend,  and  prevent  its  depositing  its  eggs.  I  recommend  a  sprinkling 
of  lime  once  a  week  around  the  roots  of  peach  trees  from  the  beginning  of 
April. 

Oliver  Smith. — Those  insects  which  injure  fruit  deposite  their  eggs  in 
the  fruit  itself  Lime  does  not  reach  or  prevent  that.  When  the  insect  is 
hatched,  it  then  descends  the  tree  and  enters  the  ground. 

Colonel  Clark. — The  curculio  preys  on  pear,  plum,  and  some  other  trees, 
but  does  not  touch  the  peach.  The  worm  which  destroys  enters  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  peach  trees,  and  bores  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 


From  the  Southwestern  Farmer,  of  July. 
CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

We  will  now  examine  into  the  cost,  and  look  at  what  might  be  reason^ 
ably  counted  on,  as  to  the  profit  of  this  culture. 

Fruit  trees  would  cost,  on  an  average, delivered  on  the  farm,  we  will  say 
40  cents  each.  If  planted  25  feet  apart  each  way,  69  trees  will  be  required, 
which  are  worth  $27  60.  The  cost  of  cultivation,  interest,  and  rent  of 
land,  will  be  paid  for  the  first  three  years  by  the  corn  crop,  so  many  hands 
not  beino^  required,  and  a  profit  realized  by  the  sale  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  hands  for  the  winter  months  at  least.  We  will  set  this  down,  though, 
at  only  a  stand  off,  and  begin  when  the  fruit  is  the  only  crop. 
35  acres  land,  worth  say  $10  00  per  acre=::$350,  interest  8  per  ct.,  $28  00 
Fruit  trees         -  -     27  60       <' 

A  pair  of  choice  mules  and  wagon 
Hire  of  six  hands,  $150  each 
Food,  clothing,  doctor's  bills,  taxes 
Ploughs,  tools,  (fcc,  wear  of  gear,  mules,  &,c. 

Making,  in  all     -  - 


828, 

(( 

66  24 

300, 

« 

24  00 

900, 

(( 

72  00 

240, 

« 

19  20 

c.  100, 

8  00 

$2,718 

217  44 
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To  meet  this  expense,  and  to  pay  interest,  we  will  assume  the  following 
very  moderate  yields  and  prices  from  sales,  hiring,  &c. : 

By  1  bushel  of  fruit  only  from  each  tree  of  the  best,  at  only  $1  !S2,070  00 
Food  for  hogs,  (the  selected  fruit  only  gathered,)  at  $5  per  acre  150  00 
Hire  frcJm  hands  for  the  months  of  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February,  at  $10  per  month         -            -            -  240  00 


Making  a  total  cash  return  of     ^2,460  00 

Our  object  is  to  be  entirely  within  the  mark ;  and  we  think  we  have 
placed  our  calculation  far  within  it.  We  firmly  believe  that  six  hands,  &c., 
as  above,  can  keep  up  the  fertility  of  land,  can  make  enough  corn  and  meat 
to  feed  themselves,  can  be  spared  for  four  months  at  other  work,  and  can 
then  sell  gross  amount  of  $600  pet  hand. 
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APPENDIX  No.  17. 

ON  MUSTARD. 

From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
MUSTARD  CROP  IN  OHIO-PRICES  OFFERED  FOR  THE  SEED  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

We  have  made  inquiries  respecting  the  success  of  our  friends  who  at- 
tempted  the  cultivation  of  mustard  seed  in  this  State,  the  present  season^ 
and  we  learn  that  although  some  failed  entirely,  owing  to  the  frosts  and  ' 
drought,  the  majority  have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  considering  the  un- 
favorableness  of  the  season,  and  their  want  of  experience  in  the  business. 
The  following  are  the  principal  lots  : 

Mr.  Parmelee,  Duncan's  Falls  -  -  *  27  acres. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Putnam      -  -  -  -  9     " 

Mr.  Ely,  Chillicothe  -  -  .  -  -  15     « 

Mr.  Myers,  Canton     -----  7     «  - 

Three  or  four  smaller  lots,  say  -  -  -  12     " 

Making  in  all  seventy  acres ;  and  there  may  be  other  lots  in  the  State,  of 
which  we  have  not  heard.  Mr.  Parmelee's  crop  is  about  as  good  as  last 
year — say  fourteen  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Buckingham's  is  nearly  as  good. 
Mr.  Ely's,  and  the  smaller  lots,  were  somewhat  injured ;  we  have  not  learn- 
ed the  amount  of  the  yield  ;  probably  not  over  seven  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
This  will  give,  for  the  whole  amount,  700  bushels. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  C.  J.  Fell  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  answer  to  one  from  us,  in  which  they  generously  say,  thai 
although  the  market  price  for  seed  is  not  well  established,  (and  it  may 
range  lower  than  last  year,)  yet,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been  in* 
strumental  in  inducing  some  Ohio  farmers  to  engage  in  its  cultivation 
with  the  expectation  that  the  same  price  would  be  given  this  year  that  was 
paid  Mr.  Parmelee  last  year,  they  now  offer  to  pay  that  price  (eight  cents 
per  pound  in  cash)  for  all  Ohio  seed  that  may  be  sent  to  them  of  as  good 
quality  (as  heavy  and  clean)  as  was  Mr.  Parmelee^s  last  year  ;  to  arrive 
at  Philadelphia  not  later  than  the  first  of  November.  For  seed  of  a  less 
perfect  quality  they  will  pay  a  proportionate  price  ;  and  to  avoid  any  dis- 
satisfaction, they  offer  to  let  the  weigh -master  send  us  samples  of  the  lots 
that  arrive,  and  have  us  compare  with  seed  of  Mr.  Parmelee's  last  year's 
crop,  and  say  what  deduction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  price. 

The  seed  should  be  packed  in  good  strong  flour  barrels,  and  shipped  by 
way  of  Pittsburg.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadel- 
phia is  sixty  cents  per  hundred  weight. 

The  Messrs.  Fell  also  inform  us  that  they  have  shipped  for  us  a  box  of 
small  canisters  of  mustard,  manufactured  from  Ohio  seed,  which  we  may 
distribute  to  persons  engaged  in  its  cultivation,  and  such  others  as  we  see 
fit.    We  will  do  so,  with  pleasure. 
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From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
SALES  OF  OHIO  MUSTARD  SEED. 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  Ohio  mustard  seed  purchased  by  C.  J.  Fell  & 
Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  previous  to  1st  December,  1845  5  furnished  at 
the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator : 

R.  Prouty's  crop,  Morgan  county,  40  bags,  4,771  lbs.  at  Scents       $301  27 

"  "       286  40 

103  29 
229  20 
225  16 
527  45 


J.  H.  Seeley,               «           "         20  bbls.  3,580  «  8 

H.  M.  Myers,  Stark  county,              7  ^'  1,470  «  8 

One  lot  Muskingum  CO.,  (inferior)  17  "  3,056  "  7^ 

Sundry  small  lots                             17  "  2,814  "  8 

Pnrch'd  of  Goodhue  &  Co.,  N.Y.*  42  «  7,535  «  7 
J.  H.  Parmelee's  crop,  Muskingum 

county,  purchased  through  our 

agents,  Adams,  Cushman,  (fc  Co., 

New  York                                   82  «    15,883  '«  7    "            99T  01 


Total        -  -  225         39,109  2,669  78 

This  would  make,  in  all,  760  bushels,  of  52  lbs.  each. 

Philadelphia,  December^  1845. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  hand  you  the  above  ac- 
count of  our  purchases  of  Ohio  brown  mustard  seed,  of  crop  of  1845,  up 
to  1st  inst.  There  are  several  lots  we  are  advised  of  on  the  way,  not  yet 
received.  The  quality  of  several  of  the  above  lots  was  much  inferior 
to  Mr.  Parmelee's  last  year's  crop ;  but,  in  a  market  with  a  limited  supply, 
we  asked  no  deduction,  except  in  one  case,  the  grower  prefierring  to  send 
sample  before  sending  his  seed,  to  know  what  deduction  from  our  published 
offer  we  would  expect.  In  that  case  we  claimed  one-half  cent  per  pound, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  grower,  and  thus  we  have  not  been  compel- 
led to  trouble  you  with  samples  for  you  to  assess  their  value.  We  would, 
however,  recommend  farmers  to  clean  their  lands  more  thoroughly,  and  to 
deliver  their  seed  in  good  order,  fully  ripened  ;  as,  in  a  full  market,  many  of 
the  crops  we  have  taken  as  prime  would  fall  below  that  quality,  and  of 
course  would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  reduction  from  market  value  of  truly 
prime  seed. 

We  regret  that  all  your  farmers  did  not  take  advantage  of  our  offer,  made 
through  your  paper  of  September  15th,  but  sent  their  crops  to  other  mar- 
kets, two  of  which  you  will  observe  we  have  purchased  in  New  York  at  7 
cents.  New  York  price.  We  felt  disappointed  that  our  old  "  pioneer,"  Mr. 
Parmelee,  should  not  have  brought  his  crop  direct  to  us  and  obtained  Phila- 
delphia price,  as  we  expected  from  the  tenor  of  a  letter  we  had  from  him  in 
August  last,  that  his  crop  would  have  been  better  than  last  year  ;  as  he 
then  informed  us  "  that  he  had  the  same  land  again  planted  with  mustard 
seed,  and  had  expended  $250  extra  expenses  in  cultivating  it,"  and  that 
"  the  gathering  of  his  crop  was  a/owr  weeks' job  for  twenty  men?^  We  ex- 
pected that  the  result  of  such  a  crop  would  have  shown  our  farmers  that 
American  soil  and  American  labor  will  produce  profitably  a  crop  of  brown 

*  This  seed  was  raised  by  Thomas  Few,  Muskingum  county.— JS<i.  Ohio  Cultivator. 
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mustard  seed.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  only  the  product  of  his  brown 
seed.  We  learn  that  a  portion  of  his  27  acres  was  planted  with  yellow  or 
English  seed,  which  explains  why  his  crop  has  fallen  off  from  last  season. 
Can  you  learn  and  inform  us  of  the  result  of  his  yellow  seed?  To  what  cause 
may  it  be  attributed  that  he  was  at  so  great  expense  over  that  incurred  by 
his  neio^hbors  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crop  ?  We  suppose  probably 
the  yellow  seed  was  the  cause  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  planting  the  seed  for  two 
years  on  the  same  land.  If  this  latter  is  the  case,  we  should  recommend 
no  farmer  to  do  it,  for  they  not  only  incur  a  large  amount  of  labor,  but  pro- 
duce a  seed  much  inferior  to  that  raised  on  land  planted  with  it  for  the  first 
time ;  as  Mr.  P.'s  crop  was  much  inferior  this  year  to  any  other  crop  we 
have  purchased. 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  you  the  number  of  acres  planted  by  each 
person  we  have  purchased  seed  from,  but  we  found  we  could  not  obtain  % 
and  as  the  spring  v/as  so  unfavorable  to  all  crops,  no  certain  data  could  be 
obtained  from  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  (fcc, 

0.  J.  FELL  &  BRO. 

M.  B.  Bateham,   Esq. 

Kemarks. — We  have  not  room  nor  lime  at  present,  but  in  our  next,  or 
the  following  number,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Parmelee's  oper- 
ations, and  we  fear  it  will  be  our  duty  to  show  that  his  statements  to  Messrs. 
Fell  <fc  Bro.,  and  to  others,  have  not  all  been  in  strict  conformity  with  truth 
and  fairness.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  desire,  from  the  first,  to  dissuade 
all  others  from  engaging  in  the  culture  of  this  crop,  in  order  that  their  com- 
petition miofht  not  tend  to  reduce  his  profits.  We  have  little  sympathy  with 
such  a  spirit  among  farmers. — Ed. 


OHIO  MUSTARD  SEED  CROP— ITS  CULTURE. 

The  amount  of  brown  mustard  seed  raised  in  this  State  the  past  season 
we  should  judge  was  over  1,000  bushels.  Of  this  we  have  before  shown 
that  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  purchased  760  bushels,  for 
which  they  paid,  in  cash,  $2,669  78.  These  gentlemen  were  prepared  to 
have  taken  a  larger  quantity  at  the  same  rate,  had  it  been  offered  to  them. 
The  price  paid  by  them  for  good  seed,  sent  direct  from  Ohio,  was  eight 
cents  per  pound.  Some  that  was  sent  to  the  I^qw  York  market  they  bought 
^t  seven  cents— (the  average  weight  per  bushel  is  52  pounds.)  Q,uite  a 
number  of  those  who  attempted  its  culture  last  year  were  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  season,  and  their  want  of  expe- 
rience. We  presume  a  much  larger  quantity  will  be  raised  the  coming 
season  ;  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  as  t3  the  extent  of  the  demand 
at  the  east,  to  judge  whether  any  material  reduction  of  price  is  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  this  increase  of  supply.  We  believe,  however,  that  large 
quantities  of  the  seed  are  annually  imported  for  the  Boston  and  New  York 
manufacturers,  and  that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  glutting  the  markets 
at  present;  though  it  is  possible  that  a  slight  reduction  of  price  may  have 
to  be  submitted  to  hereafter. 

In  fulfilling  our  promise  to  give  full  directions  respecting  the  culture  of 
mustard  seed,  we  offer,  first,  the  following  experiments  and  observations  by 
61 
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a  very  intelligent  young  farmer  of  Muskingum  county,  who  has  had  one 
year's  experience  in  the  business,  and  has  derived  some  little  advantage 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Parmelee,  who  resides  but  a  few 
miles  distant.  We  expect  to  be  able  next  month  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  Mr.  Parmelee's  mode  of  culture,  written  by  himself. 

On  the  cultivation  of  mustard  seed. 

Friend  Bateham  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  and  my  promise, 
made  some  time  since,  I  will  now  give  you  an  account  of  my  last  year's 
experiment  in  the  culture  of  brown  mustard  seed,  together  with  such  ob- 
servations and  suggestions  as  1  think  may  prove  serviceable  to  those  who 
may  desire  information  on  this  subject. 

The  field  that  I  sowed  with  this  crop  last  spring  was  10  acres  ;  soil,  a 
light  rich,  sandy  loam,  excepting  about  one  acre,  which  was  clayey — the 
previous  crop  wheat.  On  one-half  of  this  field  1  applied,  early  in  the 
spring,  100  two-horse  wagon  loads  of  manure,  and  600  sheep  had  been 
kept  nightly  on  the  lot  for  a  month  previous,  so  that  it  was  well  enriched 
before  ploughing. 

By  the  9th  of  April  the  soil  was  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  bushed  smooth, 
ready  for  sowing.  I  then  with  a  small  hoe  made  drills  or  trenches  one 
inch  deep  and  two  wide,  two  feet  apart ;  then,  with  a  cup  of  seed  in  one 
hand,  I  sowed  it  by  taking  as  much  at  a  time  as  could  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  scattering  it  along  the  drill,  as  near  as  I  could  judge, 
one  inch  apart.  (I  used  about  a  quart  of  seed  to  the  acre.)  A  little  practice 
enabled  me  to  drop  the  seed  quite  regularly,  and  almost  as  fast  as  a  horse 
would  naturally  walk  before  the  plough,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
or  three  acres  per  day.  The  seed  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  one  quarter 
to  one-half  inch,  by  having  a  boy  draw  a  brush  over  the  drills. 

The  weather  being  very  dry,  and  also  cold,  the  plants  did  not  make  their 
appearance  till  10  or  12  days  after  sowing  ;  they  then  grew  very  rapidly 
for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  drought  again  stopped  them  for  near  a 
month.  During  this  time  the  ground  was  kept  clean  of  weeds  by  hoe  and 
hand.  The  first  time  cleaning  was  12  days'  work.  To  have  done  it  in  the 
best  manner  would  have  taken  18  days. 

Being  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  thin  my  plants  or  not,  I 
rode  down  to  Mr.  Parmelee's  great  field  for  information.  1  there  found  that 
his  plants  were  at  least  a  week  ahead  of  mine  in  growth,  and  that  they 
were  standing  more  than  twice  as  thick  in  the  rows.  He  had  also  made 
every  alternate  row  one  foot  apart  instead  of  two,  so  that  he  had  about  three 
times  as  many  plants  as  I  had  to  the  same  ground. 

After  the  first  cleaning  I  tried  using  a  shovel  plough,  but  it  covered  weeds^ 
and  plants  together.  I  then  made  a  small  cultivator,  having  five  teeth,  like 
little  shovels,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  ;  this  was  the  thing  required,  as  it 
cut  off  the  weeds  and  mellowed  the  soil  without  disturbing  the  plants. 
With  this  I  went  over  the  field  three  times  in  two  weeks ;  then  followed 
with  a  shovel  plough,  twice  to  a  row,  with  boys  to  pull  weeds  out  of  the 
rows  and  uncover  any  plants  that  got  buried.  This  left  the  field  clear  of 
weeds,  and  finished  the  work  till  harvest. 

Not  being  quite  certain  as  to  the  proper  time  or  best  manner  of  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  I  again  went  to  Mr.  Parmelee  for  information  ;  I  there  found 
that  he  delayed  cutting  till  tlie  pods  were  dead-ripe  and  the  stalks  nearly 
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dry.  It  was  then  cut  with  sickles — [the  kind  with  smooth  edgcsy  some- 
times called  grass  sickles  in  this  country — Editor]— and  laid  in  small  heaps 
for  several  days,  to  dry.  I  waited  till  my  crop  became  sufficiently  ripe,  and 
had  some  knives  or  sickles  made  for  the  purpose,  of  a  form  that  I  found 
was  quite  an  improvement  on  those  sold  at  the  shops.  I  give  you  a  rough 
drawing  of  one,  which  will  explain  it. 


The  handle  is  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  size  to  suit  the  hand.  The  blade 
resembles  a  sickle,  but  is  less  curved.  The  edge  forms  a  regular  half  cir- 
cle, say  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  shank  is  so  formed  that  a  straight 
line  drawn  lengthwise  of  the  handle  would  strike  the  edge  at  the  middle  of 
the  curve,  (as  shown  by  the  dots  in  the  above  cut ;)  by  this  means,  when 
using  the  knife,  it  is  drawn  with  a  sloping  cut,  instead  of  square  across  the 
stalks,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  common  sickle,  thus  making  easier 
work  and  causing  less  jar  and  waste  of  seed  in  cutting.  At  first,  I  cut  dur- 
ing all  the  working  hours  of  the  day  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  seed  shelled 
out  much  worse  after  the  dew  was  off  than  before,  I  hired  half  a  dozen 
hands  to  work  for  me  at  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  hour  each  morning, 
from  daylight  till  the  dew  was  off,  during  which  time  we  cut  about  an 
acre  each  morning — costing  about  $1  50.  The  cutting  was  done  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  August. 

After  leaving  the  stalks  in  the  field  till  perfectly  dry,  I  hauled  them  to  the 
threshing  floor  on  a  sled,  having  a  frame  on  top  covered  with  canvass,  14 
feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  so  as  to  catch  the  seed  which  shelled  out.  The 
threshing  floor  consisted  of  canvass,  12  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long,  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  with  a  strip  of  brown  muslin,  two  yards  wide,  (supported 
by  stakes.)  At  the  open  end  of  this  floor  a  sufficient  number  of  sheets 
were  spread  to  contain  the  stalks  as  brought  from  the  field.  In  threshing, 
the  stalks  v^^ere  laid  head  to  head,  in  two  rows  along  the  floor,  8  to  10  inches 
t,hick,  then  beaten  with  green  hickory  poles,  10  or  12  feet  long,  (we  found 
them  better  than  flails.)  till  free  from  pods  and  seed.  Two  men  threshed  in 
this  way.  and  raked  off  the  coarse  chaff,  as  fast  as  a  man  and  two  boys 
brought  the  stalks  on  the  sled,  the  distance  varying  from  10  to  40  rods. 
We  threshed  in  a  week  the  product  of  the  field,  amounting  to  about  50 
bushels.  After  taking  oft'  the  coarse  chaff,  which  was  easily  done  with  a 
common  rake,  the  seed  was  spread  on  a  dry  floor,  where  it  lay  for  a  month, 
being  stirred  three  or  four  times  a  week  to  facilitate  its  drying ;  (the  chaff 
and  dust  which  remain  prevent  it  from  heating  or  becoming  mildewed.) 
When  thoroughly  dried,  I  cleaned  the  seed  with  a  common  fanning  mill, 
passing  it  through  twice,  and  the  tailings  three  or  four  limes. 

Observations. — The  improvements  that  have  been  suggested  to  my  mind 
by  this  experiment,  are  the  following  : 

1st.  That  the  crop  should  be  sown  on  sandy  bottom  soil,  which  is  mel- 
low and  not  liable  to  suffer  from  drought ;  and  sufficiently  rich  to  afford 
nourishment  to  the  plant  and  seed  without  the  application  of  manure,  as  I 
have  discovered  that  manure  has  a  tendency  to  cause  an  excessive  growth 
of  stalks,  with  but  little  seed. 
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2d.  That  it  is  better  to  have  the  rows  arranged  as  Mr.  Parmelee  does — 
the  spaces  al  ernately  1  foot  and  2  feet  wide;  and  the  seeds  should  not  be 
dropped  in  a  single  Hne  or  row  in  the  drills,  but  scattered  along  so  that  the 
young  plants  cover  two  or  three  inches  in  width  in  each  row,  thus: 

2  feet  space, 
i  foot  space. 

This  will  require  about  two  quarts  or  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  Standing  thus  thickly,  the  stalks  will  be  smaller  and  shorter  than 
wh^n  thin,  but  a  greater  amount  of  seed  will  be  obtained  from  the  ground 
without  any  additional  labor. 

3d.  It  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in 
good  order.  Spring  frosts  will  not  injure  the  plants,  and  an  early  start 
will  do  much  to  protect  them  against  injury  from  drought. 

4»h.  The  utmost  attention  must  be  given  to  killing  the  weeds  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  crop  during  its 
growth  ;  otherwise  the  seeds  of  weeds  will  become  mixed  with  the  mustard 
seed,  and  greatly  injure  its  value. 

5th.  After  harvesting  the  crop,  the  ground  should  be  thorougly  harrow- 
ed, which  will  cause  the  shelled  seeds  to  vegetate.  The  plants  will  grow 
till  frosts,  when  sheep  should  be  turned  in  to  eat  them  off.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  mustard  will  be  troublesome  to  any  succeeding  crop  ;  and  even 
with  this  precaution,  some  will  appear  the  next  year. 

Yours,  (fcc, 

PHILE. 

Putnam,  O.,  January  2%  1846. 


MR.  PARMELEE'S  STATEMENTS  EXAMINED. 

In  our  January  number  we  intimated  that,  in  our  opinion,  some  of  Mr. 
Parmelee's  statements  in  regard  to  the  culture  and  sale  of  his  mustard  seed 
have  not  been  in  strict  conformity  with  truth  and  fairness.  We  greatly 
dislike  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  personal  disputes  and  accusations — it 
too  much  resembles  the  conduct  of  partisan  editors  to  suit  our  taste  ;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  justice  to  hoiiorabie  friends,  to  ourselves,  and  to  a  large 
number  of  our  readers,  seems  to  demand  a  few  words  from  us  in  reply  to 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Parmelee.     Let  us  hear  them. 

The  first  is  a  communication  in  the  Zanesville  Gazette,  as  follows  : 

Messrs.  Parke  &  Bennett  :  Having  observed  in  a  recent  number  of 
your  paper,  and  in  others,  notices  respecting  the  cultivation  of  mustard, 
the  tendency  of  which  seems  to  be  to  get  up  a  mania  on  this  small  article 
amongst  cultivators,  and  (o  tempt  to  disastrous  enterprise,  1  think  it  not 
amiss,  for  one,  to  hand  in  to  you  my  experience  in  that  way  the  last  season. 

I  planted  twenty-eight  acres  with  brown,  and  two  acres  with  white  mus- 
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tard  seed.     Of  the  former,  the  yield  was  305  bushels,  and  of  the  latter.  15 
bushels;  in  all,  320  bushels  from  30  acres. 

The  expense  of  the  crop,  delivered  in  New  York,  was  $1,089.  For  289 
bushels  I  received  S  1,1 17.  Tho  article  beinc^  plenty,  owing  to  a  ^reat  in- 
flux of  foreion  seed,  and  most  of  it  very  beautiful  and  of  superior  quality, 
I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  pound  from  the  price 
obtained  last  year.  For  the  white  mustard  seed  there  was  no  demand. 
One  cultivator  from  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  with  a  large  lot  of 
some  hundred  bushels  of  white  mustard  seed,  and  a  beautiful  article,  could 
not  eifect  a  sale  of  the  whole  at  five  cents  per  pound,  which  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

Comparatively,  I  consider  the  result  in  my  own  case  fortunate,  as  several 
undertakings  of  the  same  kind  around  me  proved  entire  failures;  owing,  I 
judge,  to  the  neglect  of  seasonable  and  thorough  tillage. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  farmer  who  should  apply  the  same  labor  in  the 
careful  drilling  and  hoeing  of  wheat,  upon  the  same  land,  which  he  would 
find  it  necessary  to  expend  upon  the  same  number  of  acres  of  mustard, 
would  find  himself  much  better  compensated. 

J.  H.   PARMELEE. 

Duncan's  Falls,  Novembtr  28,  1845.  ' 

The  next  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parmelee  to  Messrs.  C. 
J.  Fell  <fc  Brother,  of  Pailadelphia,  in  Aiigusl  last,  inquiring  whether  they 
wish  to  purchase  his  crop  of  seed.  After  stating  that  the  quality  of  the 
crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  or  superior  to  it,  he  says : 

"  Appropos,  while  1  write — and  perhaps  you  v/ili  doubt  it — here  comes  an 
ageiit  from  a  house  in  Boston,  proposing  to  buy  my  crop.  He  will  give 
me  eight  cents  per  pound,  less  Xh^  cost  of  transportation  to  Philadelphia. 
1  told  him  that,  as  we  had  some  dealings,  I  preferred  to  sell  to  you,  and  that 
perhaps  you  were  expecting  the  offer ;  and  that  I  thought  you  would  give 
me  half  a  cent  more  a  pound  for  an  article  that  you  know  to  be  well  saved, 
and  not  likely  to  sweat  and  heat.  I  v/ant  that  much  more  to  compensate 
me  for  extra  trouble  on  account  of  the  season.  *  *  *  He  will  call  again. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  the  ingathering  of  my  crop  is  a  four-v/eeks' 
job  for  20  men.  and  three  weeks  afterwards  a  man  must  be  employed  to 
shovel  it  up  thoroughly,  every  day.  as  it  lays  in  the  chaff." 

The  letter  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  part  is  the  one  to  which  allusion 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Fell  <fe  Brother,  in  their  communication  published  in 
our  paper  on  the  first  of  the  past  month.  A  full  copy  of  the  original  has 
been  furnished  us,  with  a  number  of  others  relating  to  the  same  subject,  by 
the  Messrs.  Fell,  at  our  request. 

This  letter  and  the  article  from  the  Gazette  we  think  are  characteristic 
of  their  author.  They  are  evidently  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  that  in- 
duced him,  a  year  ago,  to  complain  bitterly  of  t'le  Messrs.  Fell  for  allowing 
any  thing  to  be  published  respecting  his  large  and  profitab.e  crop  of  mus- 
tard seed,  and  also  of  us  for  giving  information  respecting  the  mode  of 
culture,  <fcc,,  through  the  columns  of  our  paper  ;  thereby  inducing  a  number 
of  others  to  compete  with  him  in  the  production  of  an  article  for  which 
our  country  has  hitherto  been,  and  is  still,  mainly  dependant  on  Europe  ! 
Let  us  now  briefly  examine  one  or  two  of  his  statements  : 

He  says,  in  the'Gaz8tte,  that  the  yield  of  his  recent  crop  of  brown  seed 
was  305  bushels,  and  that  for  289  bushels  he  received  $1,117.     Now,  by 
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referring  to  the  table  of  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brother  in  our  paper  of  last  month, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  paid  him,  through  their  agent  in  New  York,  for 
15,843  pounds,  (305J  bushels,)  at  seven  cents  per  pound.  (This  would 
amount  to  $1,112;  not  $997,  as  stated  erroneously  in  the  table.)  We  have 
also  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  agent  in  New  York,  showing  that  the  whole 
lot  (82  barrels)  of  Mr.  P.'s  brown  seed  was  purchased  by  him  and  shipped 
to  Philadelphia. 

Again  :  He  says  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  redaction  of  one  cent 
per  pound  on  the  previous  year's  price.  (8  cents,)  owing  to  the  article  being 
plenty,  and  a  great  influx  of  foreign  seed.  This  is  sheer  gammon^  and 
contrasts  finely  with  the  story  of  the  Boston  agent  offering  him  eight  cents 
per  pound.  Besides,  our  readers  are  all  aware  that  Messrs.  Fell  &,  Brother 
made  a  standing  offer,  through  our  columns,  of  eight  cents  per  pound  for 
all  good  Ohio  seed  that  might  be  sent,  if  shipped  direct  to  Philadelphia  ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  he  and  one  or  two  others  were  obliged  to  accept 
of  a  lower  price  was,  because  they  chose  not  to  co'inply  with  this  liberal  offer ^ 
hut  took  their  seed  to  the  Neiv  York  market^  and^  after  trying  in  vain  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  er  as  high  price  for  it  there^  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  Messrs. 
Fell  at  the  price  offered  by  them  in  Ohio  ;  but.  like  high-minded  and  hon- 
orable men,  as  they  are,  they  very  properly  told  them,  since  they  had  not 
seen  fit  to  comply  with  their  offer,  but  had  taken  their  goods  to  other  mar- 
kets, they  might  sell  them  in  those  markets  for  whatever  was  then  and  there 
the  market  price.  Another  reason,  we  are  informed,  why  Mr.  P.  did  not 
receive  a  higher  price  for  his  seed,  was,  its  quality  was  much  inferior  to  his 
previous  year's  crop  ;  part  of  it  being  unripe,  and  a  part  of  it  sprouted.  So 
far  from  an  unusual  influx  of  foreign  seed  having  caused  a  decline  of  price, 
it  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  our  paper  of  January  1.  the  Messrs.  FelLex- 
pressly  declare  that  the  supply  in  market  was  limited  ! 

We  come  now  to  the  extraordinary  statement,  that  "the  ingathering  of 
his  crop  was  a  four-weeks'  job  for  20  men."  To  show  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  this,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  have  recently  seen 
and  conversed  with  several  of  the  men  who  were  in  his  employ  during  the 
whole  time,  and  they  informed  us  that  20  men  were  only  employed  for  10 
or  11  days,  then  12  to  16  men  for  9  or  10  days,  then  4  men  for  5  or  6  days- 
in  raking  and  shovelling  the  seed  ;  making  in  all  about  380  days'  work,  or 
100  less  than  stated  by  Mr.  P.  Then,  too,  it  remains  to  be  shown  what  kind 
of  days'  work  these  were.  We  learn  that  the  laborers  were  all  Germans, 
who  reside  at  Taylorsville, seven  miles  distant  from  the  mustard  field;  that 
they  had  to  row  in  a  boat  that  distance  down  the  river,  and  back,  each  morn- 
ing and  evening,  so  that  their  usual  time  of  commencing  labor  was  8  o'clock, 
and  of  leaving,  4  to  5  o'clock  ;  thus  losing,  as  all  must  perceive,  the  best 
portions  of  summer  days  for  labor.  They  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  day,  dinners  found,  or  56  cents  without  dinners. 
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APPENDIX  No,  18, 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MADIA  SATIVA,  A  NEW  OLEAGINOUS  PLANT. 

[Translated  from  the  Journal  des  Connaisances  Usuelles  et  Pratiques  for  1841.  by  E.  Goodrich 

Smith,  of  the  Patent  Office  ] 

We  reply  to  the  question  addressed  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  madia  sativa,  by  the  following  note  : 

The  plant  called  madia  sativa  is  a  native  of  Chili.  It  was  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  madi ;  it  belongs  to  the  dycotyledonous  plants, 
with  corymbiferous  flowers,  and  of  the  class  and  order  diognesia  polygamia 
superjlue.  There  are  three  species  noticed,  which  are  probably  only  varie- 
ties of  the  same  type,  viz :  the  madia  sativa,  the  madia  mellosa^  or  wild 
madia,  and  the  ?nadia  viscosa.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial,  in  Chili,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  which,  in  the  preparation  of 
food  and  for  economical  purposes,  rivals  the  olive  oil,  although  it  has  a 
less  agreeable  taste  than  this  latter. 

The  root  of  the  plant  is  a  tap  root,  whitish  ;  the  stalk  is  herbaceous, 
fibrous,  branching,  about  the  height  of  a  metre  to  a  metre  and  90  centi- 
metres;  it  is  furnished  with  numerous  alternate  leaves,  linear  lanceolate, 
pointed,  very  perfect,  from  10  to  15  centimetres  in  length,  resembling  those 
of  the  rose  laurel — of  a  deep  green,  covered,  as  well  as  the  stalk  and 
branches,  with  short,  whitish,  coarse  hairs ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  nearly 
sessile,  aggregate  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  in  junction  of  the 
leaves  to  the  stem ;  the  calyx  is  spherical,  egg-shaped,  hairy,  with  small 
linear  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  hermaphrodites,  three-toothed;  the 
seeds  about  a  centimetre  and  a  half  in  length,  covered  with  a  blackish  thin 
skin,  and  which  becomes  gray  on  being  dried,  convex  on  one  side  and 
flattened  on  the  other  ;  in  this  covering  there  is  a  bitter  principle,  which 
imparts  to  the  oil  of  this  seed  a  disagreeable  taste  for  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  madia  imported  from  Chili  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Feuille  had  been 
already  cultivated  in  Europe  about  the  year  1T6U  ;  but  its  culture  was 
abandoned,  doubtless  because  at  that  period  the  plants  which  required  care- 
ful cultivation  were  little  known  in  general  culture. 

The  last  year,  new  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  into  our  agri- 
culture this  oil  plant.  These  attempts  have  best  succeeded  in  Germany  ; 
and  since  then,  the  agriculturists  in  the  east  of  France  have,  in  various 
places,  sought  to  introduce  it  as  a  plant  more  easy  to  cultivate  than  the 
colza,  rape,  or  poppy. 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  7nadia  is,  that  it  is  not  difficult  in  the 
choice  of  soil,  remains  only  three  months  in  the  ground,  and  can  therefore 
be  sown  as  late  as  15th  May— a  very  important  particular. 

The  oil  of  this  plant  is  rich,  of  good  taste  when  fresh  and  cold-pressed, 
after  a  slight  washing  of  the  seed  with  acidulated  water  ;  when  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  it  makes  a  solid  soap ;  it  burns  well,  and  is  as  good 
for  cooking  as  olive  oiL 


I 
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Culture. — The  period  most  favorable  for  sowing  ihe  madia  in  France 
appears  lo  be  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  20ih  of  May  ;  it  is  sown 
broadcast,  in  a  well  prepared  mellow  soil,  the  quantity  of  seed  being  10 
l^ilogrammes  to  a  hectare. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  easily  distinguished,  the 
seed  is  thinned  out,  and  then,  by  pulling  up  at  the  first  hoeing,  not  more 
than  one  plant  is  left  for  28  centrimetres  in  all  directions.  After  a  month, 
it  receives  a  second  hoeing  ;  and  a  third,  too,  if  necessary. 

The  seed  springs  up  in  about  10  to  12  days. 

The  third  hoeing  is  an  expense  and  practice  which  is  very  useful,  as  it 
consolidates  the  plant  and  gives  it  a  new  force,  and  causes  it  to  seed. 

While  this  hoeing  is  going  on,  the  plant,  just  before  it  flowers,  exhales  a 
peculiar  noxious,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  viscous  greasy  matter  exudes  from 
it  similar  to  chorophylle,  and  which  sticks  to  the  clothes  of  the  laborers  ;  it  is 
removed  with  difficulty — ley  only  can  make  it  disappear. 

Some  have  sown  it  in  a  hot-bed,  and  pricked  it  in  33  centimetres  apart. 
This  method  is  longer  and  more  troublesome,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  abundance  of  seed. 

Harvesting. — The  harvest  takes  place  90  to  100  days  after  it  is  sown  ; 
the  moment  is  chosen  when  the  flowers  appear  to  be  vvell  furnished  with 
seed,  for  they  bear  seed  while  not  ripe,  and  before  the  flowers  have  disap- 
peared. The  seed  should  be  gathered  after  the  plantation  has  been  ex- 
amined and  the  flowers  opened  ;  a  part  of  the  seed  not  ripe  grows  better  by 
drying  the  plant  after  cutting  the  stalk. 

The  plant  should  be  cut  rather  than  pulled  up  ;  it  may  be  cut  either  with 
sickles  or  scissors,  as  is  done  in  pruning  trees.  The  stalks  are  placed  in 
bundles,  joining  them  head  to  head,  and  inclining  towards  the  foot. 

When  the  plant  is  dry,  it  is  placed  on  vans,  to  carry  it  to  a  cart  provided 
with  a  cloth.  All  these  operations  must  be  performed  with  care,  for  theloss- 
of  the  seed  lessens  the  profits  of  its  cultivation. 

If  the  plant  has  been  well  cultivated  and  gathered  carefully,  from  13  to 
1,600  kilogrammes  of  seed  are  obtained  from  a  hectare. 

Birds  and  poultry  are  delighted  with  the  seed  ;  it  is  necessary,  wheii' 
ripe,  to  keep  them  av/ay,  for  they  destroy  more  than  they  consume. 

When  the  plant  is  got  in,  it  is  allowed  again  to  dry  before  the  last  seeds 
are  ripe,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  detached  by  threshing. 

The  odor  which  is  exhaled,  and  yet  more  the  hairs  which  are  on  the^ 
plant,  prevent  a  careful  threshing,  because  the  operations  are  inconvenient; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  watch  with  attention  this  work. 

The  seed  is  exposed  in  a  heap  in  the  granary,  where  it  soon  takes  a  deep 
gray  color.  It  produces,  in  that  state,  nearly  28  kilogrammes  of  oil  to  100 
kilogframmes  of  seed.     A  hectolitre  weighs  from  50  to  51  kilogrammes. 

The  oil,  when  expressed  cold,  is  from  13  to  16^  kilogrammes  for  100 
kilogrammes  of  seed,  and,  when  expressed  hot,  from  11  to  12  kilogrammes 
for  100  kilogrammes  of  seed. 

On  the  extraction  of  ihe  oil. — The  oil  of  the  madia^  very  rich  and  taste- 
less at  first,  leaves  a  taste  afterwards  which  is  very  disagreeable  :  a  very 
simple  and  convenient  method  of  taking  away  this  taste  of  the  oil,  which  is 
to  be  used  for  food,  consists  in  washing  in  warm  acidulated  water  the  seed 
of  madia. 

Method  of  obtaining  ihe  oil  of  the  madia  sativa,  ivithoiit  its  bad  taste. — 
To  water  of  the  temperature  of  40<^  to  50»,  (probably  Reaumur,)  is  added  a 
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centieme  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  grain  is  washed  io  it,  then  rinsed  off  with 
clear  water,  to  take  away  all  the  acid,  when  it  is  left  to  dry,  in  order  after- 
wards to  extract  the  oil.  Obtained  in  this  way,  the  oil  has  no  other  taste, 
and  is  good  for  using  with  food,  and  very  superior  to  nut,  poppy,  colza, 
(fee,  oil. 

To  give  it  the  taste  of  olive  oil,  we  have  only  to  add  1  kilogramme  of 
olive  paste,  free  from  water,  in  60  kilogrammes  of  the  madia  oil,  and  filter 
it  after  a  month  of  maceration  ;  then  it  may  be  used  for  sdad,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive amateurs.  This  oil  burns  well :  it  lasts  longer  than  that  of  coizs 
oil,  and  is  easily  purified  by  washing  in  acidulated  water. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  profitable  to  cul- 
tivate this  plant,  which  is  only  three  months  in  reaching  its  entire  develop- 
ment ;  which,  in  the  ground,  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  chances  of  the  colza, 
so  difficult  to  cultivate,  so  fearful  of  the  frost,  and  so  often  destroyed  by  the 
fly,  which  never  attacks  the  madia. 

If  a  hectare  produced  no  more  than  1,200  kilogrammes  of  seed,  and  40© 
kilogrammes  of  oil,  this  plant  would  afford  a  large  profit  to  the  cultivator. 

We  hope  that  this  notice  will  engage  the  attention  of  cultivators  who 
have  not  yet  attempted  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  induce  them  to  make 
the  trial. 

The  stalks,  <fec.,  of  the  madia  cannot  be  used  except  for  burning  or  to 
make  a  good  manure  by  their  decomposition*  M,  Bailly  de  Vilieneuve 
thus  estimates,  the  expense  of  the  culture  of  a  hectare^  [I  J  acre  :] 

Rent  of  a  hectare 
Laborer ,      - 

Three  hoeings,  at  24  francs=^4  80 
Harvesting  .  -  .  . 

Cartage         .... 
Threshing,  6  days'  work,  at  I  franc- 
eluding  all  -  -  - 
Manufacture  of  the  oil  for  30  hectolitres 
Seed .            .             -             -  - 


For  which  is  obtained  225  litres  of  good  oil—more  than  50  gallons. 
The  quantity  of  the  oil  obtained,  in  this  account,  seems  to  us  too  smalL 
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BElNE  PLAKT. 

New  YorKj  January  27,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  21st  came  to  hand  on  Saturday  :  but  being 
much  engaged,  I  had  not  leisure  to  give  the  subject-matter  that  attention 
its  importance  required. 

The  bene  plant  was  introduced  into  the  West  India  islands  from  Af- 
rica, and  subsequently  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  1  believe,  are  States  in  which  this  plant  has  been  culti- 
vated. 

The  seed  yields  a  great  abundance  of  oil ;  and  so  great  is  the  product, 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  state  how  much  oil  is  produced  from  a  hundred 
pounds  of  seed,  fearing  the  proportion  would  appear  so  large  as  to  be  al- 
most incredible. 

The  plant  is  useful  as  a  medicine,  and  I  enclose  a  small  printed  sheet 
which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Thorburn's  seed  store,  for  your  information 
on  that  head. 

More  than  twenty  j^ears  ago  1  purchased  several  casks  of  the  oil  of  the 
bene  seed,  from  Messrs.  Suydara  6c  Wyckoff,  merchants,  (then  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  street.  New  York,)  made  from  seed  sent  to  that  house  from 
a  correspondent  in  Georgia,  or  South  Carolina.  The  seed  was  sent  to  a 
linseed  oil  mill  in  this  vicinity,  where  it  was  crushed  and  pressed.  A  por- 
tion of  the  oil  was  obtained  by  cold  pressing,  the  residue  by  hot  pressing. 
The  cold -pressed  oil  was  light  colored  and  flavorless  ;  the  hot-pressed  was 
a  little  colored,  and  had  the  peculiar  smell  of  nut  oil.  I  purchased  this  oil 
at  a  low  price,  for  the  purpose  of  making  soap  ;  but,  finding  it  contained 
too  much  mucilage,  1  was  induced  to  make  sale  of  it  to  the  house  of 
Clark  ifc  Co.,  druggists.  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  The  Messrs.  Clark  paid 
me  two  dollars  per  gallon  for  the  cold-pressed,  and  90  cents  per  gallon  for 
the  hot-pressed  oil.  Mr.  Wyckoff  used  the  cold-pressed  oil  for  table  oil, 
and  found  it  excellent. 

The  plant  is  easily  cultivated,  and  yields  abundantly  in  seed,  but  requires 
a  warm  latitude. 

I  will  send  you,  the  first  opportunity  by  private  hand,  some  of  the  seed 
for  distribution  ;  and  I  will  examine  among  my  oil  samples  for  a  sample 
of  the  oil,  which  I  will  also  send  you,  if  1  find,  after  being  kept  on  hand 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  it  is  a  good  sample  of  the  article. 

Yours,  with  great  respect, 

EBEN.  MERIAM. 

Hon.  E.  Burke. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  BENE   PLANT— [sesamum  orientale.] 

Take  eight  or  ten  of  the  leaves,  wash  the  sand  off,  and  let  them  lie  twen- 
ty minutes  in  a  half-pint  tumbler  of  cold  water.  A  thin  jelly  will  soon  be 
formed,  without  taste  or  color,  which  children  afflicted  with  the  summer 
complaint  will  drink  freely.  A  httle  sirup  may  be  added  to  tempt  the 
taste.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  children 
have  been  saved  by  it,  wherever  it  has  been  used.  In  some  instances  it  has 
been  administered  with  perfect  safety  to  infants  only  a  few  days  old. 
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NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB 

December  2,  1846. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Paul  Duggan,  esq.,  Professor  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  at  the  Institute,  now  at  Cura^oa,  transmitting  with  it  a  par- 
cel of  bene  nuts.  Mr.  Duggan  states  that  the  botanical  name  of  this  oil 
nut  is  guilandina  moringa  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  of  the  family  faguminosa. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago — is  grown  also  in  some  parts  of  the 
British  India  peninsula  ;  that  it  was  introduced  many  years  ago  into  Cu- 
ra^oa,  but  only  lately  considered  of  value.  The  trees  from  which  these 
nuts  were  taken  are  not  fully  grown,  being  only  three  years  old.  The  oil 
of  this  nut  is  slightly  colored— has  little  smell.  It  should  be  free  fr^m  color 
and  without  smell. 

The  oil  from  the  bene  nut  does  not  congeal — is  excellent  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  watch,  and  for  machinery.  The  abraded  parts  of  ma- 
chinery moving  in  it  are  precipitated  in  it ;  and  when  apphed  to  paper  or 
other  substances,  this  oil  will  so  perfectly  evaporate  as  to  leave  no  residue. 
— New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 


BENE  OIL. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  oil  of  bene  seed  is  a  valuable  article.  The  seed 
yields  very  abundantly  in  oil,  and  the  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation. 

Some  years  ago,  Messrs.  Suydam  &  Wyckoff,  then  doing  business  in 
South  street,  received  a  large  quantity  of  bene  seed  from  one  of  their  cor- 
respondents in  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia.  The  seed  was  sent  to  an  oil  mill 
here  for  pressing.  The  oil  made  from  this  seed  was  part  of  it  produced  by 
cold  pressing,  and  the  residue  by  hot  pressing.  The  hot-pressed  oil  pos- 
sessed the  flavor  of  nut  oil,  and  was  slightly  colored.  The  cold-pressed 
oil  was  colorless  and  without  smell,  sweet,  and  was  a  good  table  oil.  The 
oil  was  unsaleable  here,  and  I  purchased  the  entire  lot  at  a  low  price  ;  but 
finding  that  it  was  not  a  good  oil  for  making  soap,  in  consequence  of  the 
mucillage  it  contained,  I  sold  it  to  the  druggists.  Messrs.  Clark  (fc  Co.,  then 
doing  business  in  Maiden  Lane,  purchased  the  cold-pressed  oil  at  two  dol- 
lars per  gallon,  and  the  hot-pressed  at  90  cents  per  gallon. 

I  noticed  that  a  sample  of  bene  oil  had  been  presented  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers'  Club,  which  prompts  this  communication. 

I  have,  among  my  oil  specimens,  the  expressed  oil  of  the  mace,  the  pop- 
py seed  oil,  oil  of  cotton  seed,  oil  of  the  palm,  cocoanut  oil,  ground  nut 
oil,  oil  of  the  olive,  and  oil  of  the  castor  bean.  These  oils  are  variously 
affected  by  cold,  and  all  of  them  become  rancid  by  age  and  change  of 
temperature. 

The  poppy  seed  oil  is  often  sold  for  olive  oil ;  but  for  many  purposes  it 
is  unfit  for  use,  in  consequence  of  the  mucillage  it  contains.  Place  this  oil 
upon  a  heated  iron  plate,  and  it  will,  in  evaporating,  coat  it  with  a  varnish  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  oiling  wool. 

Yours.  &c. 

E.  MERIAM. 
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APPENDIX  No.  20. 


BROCCOLI    AND    CUCUMBER,    &c. 
CULTIVATION  OF  BROCCOLI. 

Astoria,  January^  1846. 

Sir:  The  cultivation  of  this  most  delicious  and  beautiful  vegetable  i^ 
less  known  and  less  attended  to  in  this  country  than  its  merits  deserve.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  grow  as  a  cabbage,  and  comes  into  use  when  most  of  the 
summer  vegetables  have  passed  away. 

Any  soil  thai  will  grow  a  cabbage,  or  a  cauliflower,  will  grow  a  broccoh. 
It  requires,  however,  to  be  richly  manured ;  and  by  far  the  best  manure  is 
from  the  cowyard.  This  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
every  species  of  cabbao;e  and  lettuce.  AH  these  plants  feed  grossly,  and 
will  not  refuse  even  fresh  cow  manure.  It  is  well  to  know  this  fact,  be- 
cause sometimes,  in  the  absence  of  other  manures,  it  may  be  convenient, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  gardener  to  use  it;  and  \(  he  had  his 
choice,  he  could  not  select  better.  The  red  cape  broccoli  seems  most  con- 
genial to  this  climate.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  May, 
in  a  shady  border,  if  convenient ;  for  the  plant  is  naturally  hardy,  and 
thrives  best  in  cool  rather  than  in  hot  weather.  So  soon  as  the  plants  shoot 
up  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches,  they  should  be  planted  out  in  rows 
six  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  in  the  row.  This  will  give -them  ample 
space  to  grow  straight,  stocky,  and  strong.  When  grown  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  inches,  they  will  be  of  suitable  size  and  strength  to  trans- 
plant into  the  ground  prepared  for  them,  fresh  manured,  and  fresh  dug  a 
spit  and  a  half  deep,  with  the  manure  turned  in  as  near  the  bottom  as  con- 
venient, to  guard  against  the  drought  of  August  and  September.  The 
roots  are  sure  to  find  their  food.  Give  the  plants  a  liberal  space  in  rows 
three  feet  asunder,  and  three  feet  in'  the  rows,  for  the  leaf  grows  longer 
though  narrower  than  the  cabbage.  The  last  season  I  planted  out  my  broc- 
coli upon  the  same  ground  that  I  used  in  growing  cauliflowers;  and,  by  fresh 
manuring  and  fresh  digging,  obtained  two  full  crops.  They  will  begin  to 
fruit  the  beginning  of  October,  and  continue  fruiting  until  the  middle  of 
INovember. 

Dry  as  the  season  proved,  I  grew  last  year  at  Astoria,  New  York,  the 
finest  broccoli  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  the  heads  measured  two  feet  seven 
inches  in  circumference,  with  a  fine  solid  compact  pulp.  I  attribute  this 
unusual  growth  and  liealthfulness  of  the  plants  more  to  the  character  of 
the  manure  and  depth  of  digging  than  to  any  other  cause.  The  natural 
moisture  of  the  manure  was  checked  in  its  evaporation  by  its  depth  in  the 
earth.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  plant  that  did  not  fruit.  If  the  main  stalky 
after  cutting  off  the  head  and  trimming  the  leaves,  be  left  standing,  fresh 
stems  with  sm.all  heads  will  shoot  out  round  the  top,  very  fine  and  tender. 
If  the  autumn  proves  dry,  fork  up  the  earth  between  the  rows.  It  is  far 
better  and  less  labor  than  to  use  the  water-pot.  A  skilful  gardener  will 
watch  his  opportunity,  and  seize  a  wet  day  for  transplanting;  but,  if  he 
doubts  the  continuance  of  wet  weather,  it  is  a  good  and  always  a  success- 
ful plan  to  mix  mould  and  manure  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  immerse  the 
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roots  of  the  plants  before  setting  them.     Follow  this  plan,  and  you  will  not 
lose  a  single  plant,  wet  or  dry.         Your  obedient  servant, 

JUNIUS  SMITH. 
Hon.  B.  Burke, 


[Extract  of  a  letter  from  James  Coppuck,  dated  Mou»;t  Holly,  N.  J  ,  Jan.  1,  1846.] 

"  Whilst  writing,  I  would  intrude  by  introducing  the  following  to  your 
notice.  Last  fall  I  planted  a  few  cucumber-seeds  in  the  foUowinof  way,  as 
directed  by  a  friend,  with  no  other  view  than  the  mere  product  of  fruit : 

"  I  dug  a  circular  pit  about  8  or  10  inches  deep,  2J  feet  diameter ;  this  I 
then  filled  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  its  top  with  a  mixture  of  one-third 
earth  and  two- thirds  hog-pen  manure^  over  which  I  placed  an  inch  or  two 
of  earth,  forming  a  concave  hollow  ;  around  the  periphery  I  planted  a  few 

seeds  thus,    d-  as  shown  by  the  dots  around  the  circle.     When  the  plants 

had  grown  to  a  proper  size,  i  then  placed  around  the  bed  a  support  of  sticks 
diverging   from  the  centre   in  a   vertical  direction  of  about  35°  or  40°, 

thus,      ^..^^^^      ^^^^   so  that  a  person  might  readily  pass  around  and 

under  the  vines  to  collect  the  fruit.  I  observed  that  the  vines  running 
south  produced  by  far  the  most  fruit — north,  but  few  ;  whilst  those  running 
east  and  west,  each  an  intermediate  proportion.  This  was  steadily  so  from 
their  flowering  until  frost. 

"  One  bed  of  this  size  will  produce  from  8  to  12  and  20  cucumbers  a  day ; 
and,  if  the  fruit  is  not  suffered  to  get  old  on  the  vines,  it  will  bloom  and 
keep  vigorous  the  entire  summer.  In  dry  weather  pour  a  bucket  of  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  pit." 


i  ON  LETTUCE. 

Hopewell,  near  Fredericksburg,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  enclosed  you  a  package  of  lettuce-seed,  which  I  have 
cultivated  for  several  years,  and  have  so  improved  the  quality  that  last 
year  I  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  to  grow  them  to  measure 
iSJ  inches  in  diameter,  hard  heads,  very  white,  and  very  tender.  I  have 
tried  a  great  many  kinds  of  lettuce,  but  have  found  none  to  come  anything 
near  the  quality  of  this  kind.  To  grow  them  good,  they  must  be  planted 
on  land  recently  manured  with  the  strongest  manure  that  can  be  obtained, 
(fresh  horse  manure  is  the  best.)  well  incorporated  with  the  earth. 

I  have  also  sent  you  three  seeds  of  the  African  pumpkin.  I  had  a  few 
seeds  sent  me  last  year,  (spring,)  but,  by  neglect,  they  were  not  planted 
until  late  in  the  season,  and  consequently  had  not  time  to  mature  its  fruit. 
The  vine  grows  very  large — leaves  measure  2  to  2\  feet  across  ;  and  1  think 
this  kind  will  prove  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  pumpkin  race.  The 
seeds  sent  you  are  a  part  of  those  sent  me  from  Africa  :  the  seed  did  not  ma- 
ture in  those  I  raised  last  year.     Cultivate  like  the  common  pumpkin. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  you  have  any  seed  to  spare,  to  receive  such  at  as 
early  a  date  as  may  be  convenient.  I  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  col- 
lect and  prove  all  the  fine  and  rare  kinds,  and  shall  next  fall  have  a  supply 
to  send  you  for  distribution.  Truly  yours, 

a  R.  ROBEY» 

Hon.  Edmcjnd  Burke. 
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APPENDIX  No.  21. 

INDIGO. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist  of  November,  1845. 
CULTURE  OF  INDIGO. 

h  being  quite  out  of  the  question  to  make  a  living  in  my  neighborhood 
by  cotton  planting,  I  am  turning  my  attention  to  something  else.  Sugar 
is  the  tirst  article  to  attract  attention,  as  it  is  extremely  profitable  ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  fortune  to  begin  with,  and  is  out  of  my  reach.  Indigo, -I  have 
thought,  might  answer ;  but,  from  a  small  trial  I  have  just  made,  it  does  not 
appear  so.  My  little  trial,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  fair  test ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  you 
shall  have  it. 

I  planted,  early  in  the  spring,  a  piece  of  new  ground  in  indigo,  on  which 
nothing  had  ever  previously  been  planted  ;  and  after  leaving  plants  enough 
to  give  me  seed  for  another  year,  cut  and  measured  a  piece  of  the  following 
dimensions,  viz :  1,176  links  of  the  English  surveyor's  chain,  by  150  links, 
which,  multiplied  into  each  other,  gives  176,400  ;  dividing  this  by  100.000, 
the  number  of  square  links  in  an  acre,  it  gives  somewhat  more  than  one 
acre  and  three  quarters.  From  this  I  cut  weeds  to  fill  four  troughs  or  vats, 
which,  after  being  filled  with  the  weed,  held  120  gallons  of  water,  which, 
after  steeping  about  seven  hours  in  the  daytime,  or  eleven  hours  at  night, 
I  drew  off  into  another  vat,  and  beat  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  when  I 
found  that  it  would  readily  settle,  and  put  in  the  lime-w^ater  (about  one 
quart)  for  that  purpose,  keeping  the  froth  down,  of  course,  with  oil.  In  this 
last  trough  or  vat  I  had  two  spigot  holes,  one  above  the  other,  and  from  one 
I  allowed  the  far  greater  part  of  the  water  to  run,  and  then  drew  out  the  in- 
digo  and  the  remainder  of  the  water  in  a  rather  coarse  cotton  cloth,  placed 
in  a  box  w^ith  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it,  the  cloth  acting  as  a  strainer,  and  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  letting  the  water  run  from  the  indigo.  This 
1  put  in  a  press  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  wooden  frame  placed  on  a 
bench,  with  grooves,  or  rather  saw-cuts,  across  it,  to  allow  the  remainder  of 
the  water  to  run  out.  I  now  took  out  the  indigo,  still  wet,  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  dried  it  in  the  sun  ;  out  of  the  sun  it  appeared  to  be  impossible  to  dry 
it.  When  the  indigo  was  taken  out  of  the  press,  each  making  averaged 
about  seven  pounds,  or  twenty-seven  pounds  in  the  whole.  1  have  just 
now  weighed  it,  when  perfectly  dry,  and  the  whole  weighs  only  three 
pounds.  Now,  at  this  rate  indigo  would  be  rather  worse  than  cotton  ;  but 
I  have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial.  It  was  planted  too  wide  apart,  and  not 
cultivated  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  wet 
spring  drawing  my  attention  to  work  of  more  consequence.  A  neighbor  of 
mine,  an  old  Indigo  planter,  has  just  one  acre  of  ground  in  indigo ;  he  has 
cut  his  first  crop  from  it,  and  assures  me  that  he  has  made  fifty  pounds  from 
it,  and  expects  twenty-five  pounds  more  from  a  second  cutting.  From  the 
samples  of  indigo  I  have  seen  bought  by  my  neighbors,  most  of  whom  spin 
and  weave,  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  much  adulterated  with  some  other 
substance  ;  and  they  assure  me  that  it  is  sometimes  so  bad  it  will  not  dye 
at  all    Mr.  Landry;  my  neighbor  above  spoken  of,  has  sold  what  httle  he 
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made  at  $2  25  per  pound,  or  half  a  dollar  per  pound  more  than  the  usual 
retail  price  of  the  imported  indigo.  I  send  you  samples  of  both  his  and  mine, 
which  1  will  thank  you  to  give  to  some  dyer,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  it  in 
your  market,  and  also  a  few  small  lumps  of  blue,  which  is  three  parts  starch. 
Mr.  Landry  says  that  I  do  not  beat  my  indigo  long  enough,  and  lose  by  it 
in  that  way,  and  that  I  sun  it  too  much,  and  make  it  too  light.  He  smokes 
his,  but  1  cannot  clearly  comprehend  what  good  that  does. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  take  in  and  secure  a  crop  of  more  than  one 
and  a  half  acre  to  the  hand,  and  this  planted  at  three  different  times,  that 
it  may  ripen  gradually,  and  not  all  at  once  ;  and,  indeed,  not  so  much  in  a 
wet  summer,  of  which  we  have  too  many,  sometimes  raining  for  sixty  days, 
with  no  more  than  two  or  three  days'  intermission,  which  nearly  destroys 
cotton  crops,  and  might  be  even  worse  on  indigo. 

The  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  elicit  a  detailed  and  full  account,  from 
some  practical  indigo  planter,  of  the  whole  process  of  making  it,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  the  price  at  your  market  of  such  qualities  as  I  send  you.  All  the 
accounts  that  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  are  meagre  indeed ;  nothing  at  all 
calculated  to  make  an  indigo  planter. 

PHILIP  WINFREE. 

New  River,  La.,  August,  1845. 

We  have  but  recently  received  the  samples  of  indigo  spoken  of  above ; 
and,  not  being  acquainted  with  any  practical  cultivator  of  it,  we  handed 
them  over  to  Mr.  Partridge,  an  extensive  dealer  in  dye-stuffs  in  the  city  for 
information.  The  following  is  his  reply.  It  must  be  premised  that  he  puts 
down  the  wholesale  prices  the  samples  might  probably  bring  in  the  city; 
whereas  Mr.  Winfree  speaks  of  retail  prices  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
We  shall  feel  grateful  to  any  of  our  readers  who  can  furnish  us  further  in- 
formation on  the  culture  of  indigo  in  this  country.  We  do  believe  it 
would  pay  the  southern  planter  well,  if  he  only  knew  the  proper  method  of 
cultivating  it. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  samples  of  indigo  sent  you  by  P.  Wm- 
free,  esq.  The  fine  samples  mixed  with  starch  may  be  worth  about  30  cents 
per  pound  for  blueing  clothes  when  washed.  The  squares  sent  loose 
in  the  box,  and  full  of  white,  or  rather  drab  colored  specks,  might  sell  at 
50  cents  per  pound.  The  Sample  from  Mr.  Landry  could  scarcely  be  sold 
at  50  cents,  but  might  bring  more,  if,  on  trial,  it  should  work  better  than  its 
appearance  indicates.  The  sample  of  Mr.  Winfree  is  much  inferior  to  all 
the  others,  and  I  much  doubt  if  we  could  persuade  a  regular  consumer  to 
buy  it  at  any  price,  as  it  has  evidently  been  injured  in  the  making. 

The  best  violet  and  blue  Bengal  indigo  is  selling  at  about  $i  40  per 
pound.  We  are  selling  prime  consumable  quantities  of  Bengal  at  from 
fl  15  to  $1  20.  Prime  Guatemala  is  selling  at  from  $1  to'fl  10  per 
pound  ;  one  pound  of  the  latter  being  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  any 
sample  sent  in  the  box,  judging  from  appearances.  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  manipulations  of  all  these  indigo  makers, 

duery  1st.  Do  they  not  leave  the  plant  to  pass  its  period  of  maturity  be- 
fore cutting  ?  Mr.  Dalrymple  informed  me  that  it  should  be  cut  when  in  full 
flower ;  another  East  India  maker,  that  it  should  be  cut  before  the  flowers 
come  out  in  blossom.  They  all  agree  that  if  left  too  long,  the  indigo  pro- 
duced will  be  less  in  quahty  and  of  inferior  quantity. 
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Gluery  2d.  Do  they  not  cut  the  plant  too  soon  after  rain?  for  it  ap. 
|>ears  that  it  should  have  several  days  of  dry  weather  before  cutting. 

duery  3d.  Do  they  not  ferment  too  much,  or  too  Utile  ?  In  making  in- 
digo in  the  Kast  Indies,  they  judge  of  the  steeping  by  the  color  and  the 
smell  of  the  liquor.  Sometimes  it  is  complete  in  six  hours,  at  other  times 
it  requires  twenty  hours.  This  variation  in  the  fermentative  process  may 
often  arise  from  the  state  of  the  weather  before  cutting;  for,  if  moist 
from  rain,  the  fermentation  will  certainly  proceed  more  rapidly  than  when 
the  weather  has  been  previously  dry  for  several  days.  It  may  be  influenced 
also  from  the  state  of  the  plant  when  cut ;  whether  it  has  arrived  at  full  ma- 
turity, as  described  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  or  whether  cut  before  bursting  into 
flower;  as  the  latter  would  undoubtedly  ferment  more  rapidly  than  the 
former,  the  condition  of  the  plant  being  more  succulent.  The  state  of  at- 
mosphere during  the  process  of  steeping  must  have  a  decided  effect  in. 
either  hastening  or  retarding  the  fermentation  ;  for  when  it  is  clear  and  dry, 
the  fermentation  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  when  it  is  hot  and  moist.  It  is  in 
this  operation  that  more  skill  is  required  than  in  all  others  ;  and  unless  the 
operator  understands  this  point,  and  attends  particularly  to  it,  no  profit  can 
be  derived  from  the  manufacture. 

Some  of  the  best  indigo  I  ever  used  in  England  was  made  in  South  Car- 
olina, by  the  late  General  Wade  Hampton,  who  informed  me  by  letter, 
many  years  since,  that  the  art  of  making  was  lost  in  this  country.  1  pre- 
sume, however,  that  it  may  be  recovered  again  by  repeated  experiments. 
In  Mr.  Winfree's  letter  he  states  that  the  seasons  are  often  very  wet,  it 
sometimes  raining  for  sixty  days  in  succession,  with  only  two  or  three  days 
intermission ;  now  such  a  season  must  be  too  moist  for  the  indigofera. 

With  regard  to  the  beating,  it  must  be  continued  until  all  the  green  par- 
ticles have  become  sufficiently  acidized  to  precipitate  ;  for  whatever  portion 
remains  in  a  green  state  will  be  lost,  this  portion  being  soluble  in  water. 

WILLIAM  PARTRIDGE. 

Mr.  Allen. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist,  February,  1846. 
CULTURE  OF  INDIGO. 

I  noticed  some  letters  in  your  last  volume  upon  the  culture  of  indigo ; 
and  as  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  you  originally  invited  my  at- 
tention, I  will  proceed  to  state,  as  shortly  as  may  be,  what  I  learned  in  my 
youth  upon  this  matter.  My  father  grew  indigo,  as  a  crop,  until  I  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  was  considered  to  have  made  a  good  article. 

The  laborers  are  divided  into  gangs  often,  and  are  expected  to  cultivate 
30  acres  to  the  gang.  The  soil  should  be  moist,  whether  loam  or  clay, 
well  drained,  and  divided  by  small  trenches  24  feet  apart.  The  indigo  is 
drilled  14  inches  between  the  drills.  The  seed  is  very  small,  and  should  be 
soaked  for  a  night,  then  mixed  in  dry  ashes  or  sand,  and  sown  along  the 
drill  carefully  and  regularly.  Four  quarts  of  seed,  carefully  sown  and 
well  mixed  in  ashes,  are  enough  for  an  acre.  In  this  climate  the  seed 
^ould  be  sown  in  the  first  week  ia  April.  When  it  first  comes  up,  it  re- 
sembles white  clover  or  lucerne,  and  should  have  the  grass  carefully  picked 
by  hand  from  the  drill.     When  it  is  an  inch  or  two  high,  it  must  be  weeded 
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between  the  rows,  and  the"  soil  loosened  about  the  roots.     Three  weed- 
ings  are  enough  before  the  first  cutting,  which  should  commence  about 
the  first  week  of  July,  or  as  soon  as  the  indigo  begins  to  throw  out  its 
abloom. 


ladigo  vats. 

For  every  set  of  ten  hands,  there  sould  be  what  are  called  a  set  of  works. 
These  formerly  cost  about  $100  or  more,  and  were — a  vat  or  tank,  made  of 
plank  two  inches  thick,  well  joined.  This  vat  (a)  is  20  feet  square,  stands 
upon  posts  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  kept  tight  by  wedges  driven  into 
the  sleepers  upon  which  the  plank  rests.  The  vat  is  3  feet  deep,  and  is 
called  the  steeper.  Along  side  of  it  is  another  vat,  (b)  20  feet  by  10,  occu- 
pying the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  steeper  and  the  ground,  into 
ivhich  the  water  is  drawn  in  which  the  indigo  is  steeped  when  ready  to  be 
'beat,  or  churned,  as  we  may  say.  At  the  end  of  this  last  vat,  a  small  tank 
or  cask  (e)  must  be  placed,  to  furnish  lime-water  in  the  process  of  beating. 
The  liquor  is  drawn  from  the  steeper  (a)  by  a  spigot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  along  the  beater,  (6.)  Lengthwise  of  this  is  stretched  a  beam,  (c)  rest- 
ing on  its  upper  ends,  and  revolving  on  journalls,  and  furnished  with  cross- 
arms,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  open  buckets  without  bottoms,  con- 
taining about  two  gallons  each.  Two  men,  standing  on  this  beam  with  a 
handspike  fixed  to  the  long  beam,  alternately  plunge  the  open  buckets  right 
and  left,  thus  churning  the  liquid  until  it  begins  to  show  a  blue  fecula, 
which  is  produced  by  small  quantities  drawn  from  the  Hme  cask,  (e.) 

Indigo  is  so  easily  injured  by  the  sun  after  being  cut,  that  the  cutting  be- 
:gins  and  ends  in  the  afternoon.  As  it  is  cut  by  the  common  sickle  or  reap- 
hook,  it  is  carried  either  to  a  shed  or  conveyed  and  placed  immediately  in 
the  steeper,  where  it  is  carefully  spread.  When  the  indigo  is  placed  in  the 
steeper  from  2  to  2^  feet  deep,  pieces  of  scantling  are  placed  across  the  in- 
digo weed  to  keep  it  down,  and  from  rising  as  the  water  is  pumped  Upon  it 
out  of  the  reservoir.  This  operation  should  be  accomplished  about  sunset; 
and  a  steeper  of  this  size  usually  takes  about  an  acre  of  ordinary  indigo 
weed  to  fill  it.  The  time  of  steeping  is  usually  from  9  to  10  hours,  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  warmer  it  is,  the  sooner 
the  process  is  over.  But  when  the  water  assumes  a  light  olive  color,  it  is 
time  to  draw  the  water  into  the  beater,  and  the  process  of  beating  com- 
iinences,  which  is  continued  until  the  fluid  becomes  lighter  in  its  general 
shade,  and  blue  fecula  begins  to  show  in  the  water ;  which  the  sooner  be- 
gins from  small  quantities  of  lime-water  having  been  let  run  by  a  spigot, 
from  the  lime-water  cask,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  process.  After 
the  fecula  shows  itself  distinctly  in  the  water,  the  vat  is  left  to  repose  for 
four  hours,  when  the  water  is  slowly  drawn  off  by  holes  at  different  heights 
62 
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so  as  to  allow  the  indigo  to  subside  to  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  so,', 
it  is  carefully  collected  into  bags,  which  are  hung  up  to  drain.  When  suffi- 
ciently drained,  it  is  placed  in  boxes  two  feet  by  one  foot,  to  dry  under  gentle 
pressure.  When  sufficiently  firm;  it  is  divided  into  squares,  by  a  rule  and 
some  sharp  instrument,  and  placed  under  the  shade  to  dry — Commonly  in 
the  upper  story  of  a  house.  The  varieties  of  indigo  were  produced  by  the 
time  in  steeping,  in  beating,  in  liming.  The  shorter  steeping  and  less  beat- 
ing produced  the  flotent,  or  light  blue  indigo.  But  in  looking  back  upon 
this  process,  I  am  astonished  at  remembering  the  indifferent  and  often  tur- 
bid water  that  was  used  in  steeping  the  indigo,  which  must  have  injured 
its  quality. 

In  the  dyeing  houses  of  England  a  filtering  apparatus  is  made,  by  four 
boards  nailed  together,  20  teet  long  and  a  foot  square,  which  is  filled  with 
coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel,  with  the  ends  stopped  by  two  other  boards  with 
very  small  holes  in  them,  and  the  water  used  is  drawn  through  this  wood- 
en filter,  from  the  reservoir  out  of  doors  to  the  vat  within  the  house,  which 
purifies  the  water.  This  could  easily  be  done  here.  Again,  the  frequent 
rain  showers  that  occur  in  our  common  summers  must  have  often  disturb- 
ed both  the  process  of  steeping  and  beating,  and  thus  injured  the  indJgo„ 
From  all  these  causes,  the  warm  process  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Madras,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Calcutta,  and 
given  in  a  note  appended  to  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies, 
must  be  altogether  preferable.  This  process  is  under  cover,  and  it  is  only 
steeped  two  hours,  the  water  being  heated  to  160  degrees.  A  house  30  by 
20  feet  would  contain  two  sleepers  10  feet  square,  and  two  beaters  5  feet  by 
10,  the  heating  apparatus  being  placed  between  them,  and  would,  as  1  think, 
take  off  twice  the  quantity  of' indigo  in  a  day,  besides  continuing  the  pro- 
cess after,  by  the  usual  one,  when  the  nights  had  become  too  cold. 

In  Georgia  the  indigo  gave  two  cuttings,  and  usually  60  pounds  of  indi- 
go, in  the  two,  to  the  acre,  which  for  three  acres  is  180  pounds  to  the  hand.. 
With  the  warm  water  process,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  we  would  have 
three  cuttings,  better  quality  of  indigo,  and  probably  more  of  it ;  and  this 
Dr.  Anderson  stated  is  the  case.  j 

My  indigo-house  has  been  built  now  two  years,  and  I  have  only  beea  I 
prevented  by  the  untoward  seasons  of  the  two  years  past  from  carrying  out . 
his  plan. 

The  following  is  addressed  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Partridge,  whose  coraniu- 
nications  upon  this  and  other  subjects  I  greatly  value.     Why  not  tlirow 
steam  into  your  steeper  for  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then  pump  the  v/ater 
from  your  tank  ?     What  is  a  little  curious,  steam  allowed  to  pass  off  at  the  ' 
boiling  point  just  heats  to  160  degrees,  the  very  point  which  Dr.  Anderson  i 
found  the  proper  temperature  for  extracting,  or,  as  1  would  say,  taking' off  ^ 
the  coloring  matter  from  the  weed.     Again,  we  find,  in  all  applications  of 
steam,  it  acts  more  promptly  and  more  perfectly  than  water,  as  witness  the  J 
Turkish  bath.     By  this  process  much  labor  would  be  saved  in  heating  the  j 
water.     We  would  have  also  an  exact  measure  of  heat,  and  experience 
would  soon  give  the  due  measure  of  time.     Nothing  but  my  age  and  infirm- 
ities, combined  with  two  bad  seasons,  have  prevented  my  carrying  out  the 
experiment;  but  I  would  be  gratified  at  having  Mr.  Partridge's  opiniont 
upon  the  subject. 

THOMAS  SPALDING., 

Sapelo  Inland,  Georgia. 

I' 
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SPURRY. 

[Extracted  and  translated  from  the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Usuelles  et  Pratiques  for  1841,, 
by  E,  Goodrich  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Office.] 

ON  THE  GIGANTIC  SPURRY.— BY  M.  BOSSIN. 

The  spergula  maxima  (D.  Rechenbach)  is  an  annaaljand  indigenous 
to  Courland  and  Livonia,  and  grows  there  spontaneously;  its  stalks  are 
about  1  metre  to  1  metre  40  centimetres  high,  while  those  of  ordinary 
spurry  do  not  exceed  60  centimetres,  and  those  of  the  small  from  15  to  20 
centimetres.  At  the  height  of  one  foot  it  shoots  forth  5,  6,  and  sometimes 
10  stems  ;  its  growth  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  common  spurry,  and  we  can 
easily  obtain  two  harvests  in  a  year.  Like  the  latter,  it  furnishes,  when 
green,  an  excellent  fodder,  which  is  pecuUarly  adapted  to  milch  kine, 
the  milk  of  which  it  increases  at  the  same  time  that  it  improves  the  quality. 
This  fodder  is  equally  acceptable  to  sheep  and  swine,  with  which  it  agrees 
excellendy.  When  in  the  first  harvest,  it  is  left  to  seed,  the  seeds  which 
disperse  themselves  are  sufficient,  after  one  ploughing,  to  procure  a  very 
good  autumnal  pasture,  which  lasts  till  December,  or  even  sometimes  later, 
it  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  green  fodders  which  is  gathered,  and  which  is 
enjoyed  the  longest  period.  The  culture  of  this  plant,  when  not  left  to 
bear  seed,  improves  the  soil,  or  at  least  does  not  exhaust  it.  Its  seed,  like 
that  of  flax,  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  not  to  deteriorate. 

The  gigantic  spurry  best  succeeds,  in  my  opinion,  on  sandy  soils;  but 
it  grows  vigorously  on  the  poorest  soils,  as  also  on  good  ones,  provided 
they  are  not  too  strong.  I  have  observed  that  it  succeeds  best  when  sown 
in  April,  when  the  soil  is  well  dried,  mellow,  and  carefully  harrowed  be- 
fore sowing. 

It  is  an  excellent  preparatory  crop  for  rye,  as  it  can  be  cut.  then  ploughed 
and  manured,  in  season  ;  or,  better  still,  sow  spurry  a  second  time,  which 
may  be  cut  green  time  enough  for  sowing  rye  by  Michaelmas  day.  I  have 
not  manured  for  spurry  myself,  but  it  succeeds  best  wtien  a  slight  manure 
is  given  to  the  soil.  It  must  not  be  cut  too  soon,  because  the  gigantic  spurry 
grows  with  vigor  during  its  flowering  season.  It  is  very  useful  to  destroy 
the  parasite  herbs,  as  it  grows  very  rapidly,  and  these  plants  do  not  begin 
to  flov/er  before  the  spergula  maxima  is  ready  to  cut.  For  njy  sowing  I 
have  employed  for  a  morgen  (25  to  30  ares)  from  4  to  5  kilogrammes  of 
seed.     I  believe  tlmt  in  fertile  lands  3  to  3^  kilogrammes  would  be  sufficient 

It  was  in  1839  that  M.  Malpeyre,  sen.,  and  myself,  obtained  iheseed.  We 
cultivated  i;  by  comparison  with  the  common  spurry  sown  in  July,  beside 
\  It,  at  tlie  same  period.  The  gigantic  spurry  reached  to  the  heiirht  of  about  1 
\  metre,  while  the  common  sparry  only  reached  that  of  from  15  to  25  centi- 
metres. Experiments  were  tried  again  in  1840.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  drought,  I  obtained  in  my  fields  of  Limones  (Seine  and  Oise)  the 
most  ^tisfactory  results.  Sown  in  April,  the  stalks,  which  I  presented  to  the 
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Koyal  Societies  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  Paris,  and  other  learned 
societies,  were  from  100  to  1 10  centimetres  long. 

M.  Descolombiers,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Allier,  and 
of  the  agricultural  committee  of  Bourbon  I'Archambault,  did  me  the  honor 
to  write  me  June  28, 1840,  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  read,  monsieur,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  in  the  Propagateur  du 
Cantal^  that  you  have  the  spergula  maxima^  which  I  have  vainly  attempted 
to  procure  anew,  having  lost  it  15  years  since.  If  you  can  give  me  a  small 
parcel  to  sow  by  the  first  rains  of  August,  I  shall  hope  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
seed  in  this  autumn,  if  the  frost  is  delayed,  and  1  shall  be  most  grateful  for 
the  favor. 

"  I  ask  you  also  to  allow  me  to  republish  in  the  journal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Allier  the  article  which  you  have  addressed  to  M.  Richard, 
editor  of  the  Propagateur  du  Ca?ital,  on  that  interesting  plant,  which 
yielded  600  kilogrammes  of  dry  straw  on  a  little  more  than  6  acres — straw 
which  my,  cattle  ate  eagerly,  and  equal  to  the  best  hay." 

I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  same  zealous  and  persevering 
agriculturist,  dated  the  18th  of  February,  1841 : 

"  My  spurry  has  reached  the  height  of  60  to  65  centimetres,  and  given 
plenty  of  seed,  though  the  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  ;  for  the  or- 
dinary spurry,  sown  beside  it  by  way  of  comparison,  has  only  reached  to 
15  or  20  centimetres.  M.  the  Marquis  of  Saint  Georges,  my  brother-in  law, 
who,  very  little  favorable  to  spurry,  showed  himself  distrustful,  having 
noticed  the  contrast,  proposes  also  to  sow  the  spergula  maxima  the  next 
spring  on  a  great  scale." 

I  hope,  then,  that  new  trials  will  serve  this  year  to  sustain  our  experi- 
ments ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  gigantic  spurry  may  be  easily  cultivated 
in  France,  it  will  be  for  agriculture  a  great  reliance  ;  for,  what  we  want  la 
autumn  especially  is  green  fodder. 

BOSSIN, 
Nurseryman  and  seedsman,  No.  5,  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 
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LOCUST   TIMBER. 

For  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
PROFITS  OF  GROWING  LOCUST  TIMBER. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Similar  calculations  to  the  following  were  published 
in  the  Peoria  Register,  some  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
some  eastern  landholders  in  this  county  that  an  investment  of  that  kind 
would  not  be  unprofitable,  even  for  the  timber  on  the  land  in  cultivation, 
without  reference  to  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  having  a  large* 
quantity  of  prairie  land  surrounding  it. 

Cost  of  40  acres  prairie            .            .  .  -  .  $50  00 

Cost  of  breaking,  at  $1  50  per  acre     -  -  -  -  60  00 

Cost  of  5,000  rails  to  fence,  at  ^25      -  .  -  -  125  00 

Cost  of  putting  up — say  at  .$2  -             -  -  -  -  10  00 

Interest  on  40  acres,  or  $50  at  6  per  cent.  -  -  -  3  00 

Interest  on  breaking  and  fencing  ($195)  -  -  -  11  70 

End  of  first  year 
Hire  of  hand  and  horse,  to  plough 
Cost  of  locust  seed,  say 
Interest  on  $259  70    - 

End  of  second  year 
Hire  of  hand,  horse,  dec.         -  - 

Interest  on  $327  28    - 

End  of  third  year 
Interest  on  $396  91    - 


The  fence  may  now  be  removed,  and  the  rails  are  worth  say 
$2  per  100  -  .  . 


Interest  on  $320  72    - 

Amount  now  out  of  pocket 

Every  other  row  one  way  across  the  "field  may  now  be  taken 
out,  which  will  make  1,058  trees  per  acre ;  two  round  rails 
to  each  tree,  or  2,116  rails  per  acre,  worth  $42  32 ;  or,  for  40 
acres $1,692  80 

Making  84,640  rails,  at  25  cents  per  100  -  -  -        211  60 

1,481  20 


$50  00 

2  00 

15  58 

259  70 

$50  00 
19  63 

67  .58 

- 

69  63 
23  81 

rth  say 

420  72 
100  00 

. 

320  72 
19  24 

339  96 
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Deduct  all  previous  expenses  -----      ^339  95 


End  of  fifth  year,  a  clear  profit  of        .  -  -  -     1,14124 

Interest  on  same  -  -  -  -  -  -  68  47 


End  of  sixth  year,  a  clear  profit  of      -  -  -  -      1,209  71 

Interest  on  same  -  -  -  -  .  -  72  58 


1,282  29 


Every  other  row  should  now  be  taken  out  the  other  way,  leav- 
ing the  timber  9  feet  apart,  giving  529  trees  per  acre.  The 
lower  cut  will  make  two  rails  and  the  upper  cut  one,  which 
will  be  in  all  1,587  rails  per  acre.  These,  at  $2,  give  ^31  74  ; 
or,  for  40  acres         -  -  -  -  -  -   $1,269  60 

Deduct  the  cost  of  making,  31  cents  per  100  -  -  -         129  62 

1,139  98 
Add  the  above       ..-.--      1,282  29 


2,422  27 


The  first  thinning  produced  84,640  rails,  sufiicient  to  fence  16  fields  of 
40  acres ;  the  second,  63,480.  Added  together,  they  produce  148,120 — suf- 
ficient to  fence  29  fields  of  that  size.-  Your  field  is  then  set  in  the  best 
kind  of  timber,  and  at  the  proper  distance.  It  will  admit  of  thinning  as  it 
grows  larger ;  and  if  the  distance  is  too  great  when  the  trees  are  young, 
they  will  spread  without  running  up. 

The  manner  of  planting,  you  have  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Farmer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  calculation  includes  the  cost  of  land  and 
every  expense,  with  annual  interest  on  the  amount,  and  still  shows  the 
above  enormous  profit.  It  may  be  said  that  paper  calculations  are  never 
realized.  Granted.  But  suppose  half,  a  fourth,  an  eighth,  or  even  none 
of  the  above  $2,422  27  is  made ;  is  not  the  man  the  gainer  who  gets  40 
acres  of  timber  for  nothing?  This  tract,  with  the  timber  at  the  distance 
of  9  feet,  would  have  at  least  ten  times  the  quantity  that  would  be  found 
upon  any  forty-acre  tract  in  our  country,  and  it  would  be  of  the  best  quality 
for  farming  purposes.  It  grows  rapidly  wherever  it  is  planted,  and  can 
never  be  eradicated  from  the  land. 

Tazewell  County,  August^  1845. 
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DAIRY. 

From  ihe  New  Eagland  Farmer. 
BUTTER-MAKING. 

Mr.  Breck — Dear  Sir :  I  observed  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  your 
valuable  paper  describing  the  system  of  managing  milk  in  Devonshire, 
England,  viz :  "  Whether  intended  for  the  churn  or  otherwise,  it  is  scalded 
immediately  as  it  is  strained  from  the  cow;  after  this  operation  it  does  not 
sour  so  soon,  even  in  summer;  and,  if  it  is  intended  for  butter-making,  you 
have  sweet  milk  for  family  use  after  the  cream  is  taken  off.  In  winter, 
such  cream  will  not  require  more  than  15  minutes  churning,  to  bring  it  into 
butter." 

I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  the  above  system  of  management  will  produce 
ail  the  results  there  stated.  It  will  also  cause  the  cream  to  rise  more  rapidly 
and  in  greater  quantity.  Even  warming  the  pans  into  which  the  milk  is 
put  will  produce  the  latter  effect,  but  in  a  less  degree.  But,  sir,  is  it  equally 
true  that  such  a  system  of  managing  milk  would  produce  good  butter  ? 
"Will  it  not  be  paler  and  softer,  and,  fcom  the  greater  quantity  of  caseine  or 
curd  which  will  be  produced  by  such  a  system,  will  it  not  be  more  liable  to 
become  rancid,  if  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  than  if  the  milk  had  not  been 
scalded  ? 

It  is  certainly  very  important  to  know  the  different  modes  of  managing 
the  dairy  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  art  in  agriculture  so  shrouded  in  darkness  as 
that  of  butter-making — if  the  butter  generally  found  in  the  markets  is  a 
.proper  criterion  to  judge  by. 

But  there  are  so  many  circumstances  which  affect  the  quality  of  butter, 
that  it  would  not  always  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  exact  practice  of  another 
country,  or  of  another  district  of  your  own  country,  nor  even  that  pursued 
on  another  farm  in  your  neighborhood.  In  different  seasons,  also,  the  same 
farm  will  produce  a  different  quality  of  butter.  The  constitution  of  the 
cow,  the  condition  she  is  in,  the  kind  of  treatment  she  receives,  the  breed 
she  is  of,  the  kinds  of  pasture  and  other  food  she  eats,  the  length  of  time  she 
is  from  calving,  whether  she  is  milked  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
whether  the  hands  of  the  milker  are  clean  and  free  from  all  taint — all  these' 
things  affect  the  quality  of  butter.  The  quality  of  butter  is  also  affected  by 
the  state  of  the  milk  at  the  time  the  cream  is  taken  off,  i.  e.  whether  it  is 
sweet  or  sour;  also  by  the  degree  of  sourness  of  the  cream  or  milk  at  the 
time  of  churning.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  regularity  of  the  stroke  in 
churning ;  for  if  the  stroke  be  quick  and  irregular,  the  butter  will  be  paler 
and  softer,  and  not  so  rich  as  if  the  churning  had  been  done  more  slowly 
and  regularly.  Churning  after  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  milk  or 
cream,  though  it  may  add  a  little  to  the  weight,  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  color 
and  texture  of  butter. 

Much  also  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  milk  or  cream  at  the 
commencement  and  during  the  whole  process  of  churning ;  much  upon 
whether  the  buttermilk  is  properly  expressed,  and  the  kind  and  quantity 
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of  salt  used,  and  whether  it  is  properly  mixed  with  the  butter — that  is,, 
thoroughly  and  equally.  Much  also  depends  on  the  degree  of  sweetness  in 
which  the  dairy  utensils  are  kept.  I  do  not  mean  cleanliness  alone^  for  they, 
can  be  clean  without  being  sweet,  although  they  cannot  be  sweet  with- 
out being  clean.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  the  air  with  which  the  milk  and  cream  come  in  contact,  also  affect  the 
quality  of  butter.  The  quality  is  also  affected  by  the  portion  of  milk  or 
cream  from  which  it  is  extracted  ;  whether  from  the  last  portion  of  milk 
drawn  from  the  cow,  and  whether  from  cream  that  has  risen  in  the  first 
isix,- eight,  or  ten  hours,  or  from  that  of  a  longer  period. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  several  of  the  most  important  circumstances 
that  affect  the  quality  of  butter.  To  go  into  detail  would  extend  this  to  too 
great  a  length.  I  shall  therefore  only  further  add,  that  all  these,  and  some 
other  things,  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  successful  dairy 
woman  ;  so  that  much  more  depends  upon  her  ability  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  method  best  adapted  for  her  own  dairy,  than  upon  her 
adopting  strictly  the  system  of  any  other  person  or  place. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  against  touching  butter  with  the  hand, 
while'  preparing  it  for  use,  as  the  heat  of  the  hand  injures  the  butter,  &c. 
Now,  sir,  1  do  not  pretend  to  be  sage  enough  to  enter  into  the  philosophy  of 
this  controverted  point,  but  I  will  state  what  I  know,  viz  :  I  know  that  it  is 
the  general  practice  in  Ayrshire  (a  county  in  Scotland  much  famed  for  the 
good  quality  of  its  butter  and  cheese)  to  clap  the  butter  with  the  hand  in 
order  to  express  the  buttermilk,  and  to  mix  the  salt  thoroughly  through  it. 
with  the  hand  ;  to  take  it  out  of  the  churn  with  the  hand,  and  to  pack  it 
into  pots  or  firkins  with  the  hand.  And,  notwithstanding  this  handling,  I 
doubt  not  the  butter  generally  made  in  Ayrshire  would  find  a  ready  sale  in 
Boston  market.  I  also  know  that  the  best  butter  I  have  eaten  in  this 
country  was  made  after  the  Ayrshire  manner,  and  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  of  the  present  year  ;  and  the  whole  process,  from  taking  it  out  of 
the  churn  until  it  was  packed  into  the  pots  for  winter  use,  was  done  with 
the  bare  hand. 

I  have  seen  different  plans  of  working  butter  besides  the  hand ;  such  as 
wooden  clappers,  wooden  pressers  of  different  shapes  and  powers,  and  also 
cloths  for  absorbing  the  buttermilk  ;  yet  I  consider  the  bare  hand  to  be 
superior  to  the  whole,  especially  if  the  butter  is  to  be  kept  far  winter  use^ 
because  the  use  of  the  hand  is  the  most  certain  way  of  getting  out  all  of  the 
buttermilk. 

Many  people,  who  disapprove  of  working  butter  with  the  hands,  are  in 
favor  of  washing  it  with  water ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  more  injured 
by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  treatment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  hand  is  naturally  warmer  than  either 
wood  or  cloth,  and  when  it  becomes  too  warm  the  butter  will  adhere  to  it;, 
but  there  is  a  preventive  of  this  warmth,  viz :  to  plunge  the  hands  in  warm 
water  before  you  begin  to  clap  the  butter,  and,  while  the  operation  is  going 
on,  have  some  cold  water  at  hand  to  dip  the  hands  into;  and  if  they  stilt: 
bf^come  too  warm,  then  wash  them  again  with  warm  water,  and  repeat  the 
washing  and  cooling  as  often  as  required.  But  my  remarks  have  extended 
to  a  greater  length  than  I  intended  at  the  outset,  and  I  shall  now  conclude 
Jby  subscribing  myself 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

ALEX'R  BICKETT. 

Lowell,  November  29,  1843. 
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From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
MAKING  BUTTER. 

.  I  am  glad  you  express  the  opinion,  in  the  leading  article  of  your  August 
number,  that  "  good  housewives  are  never  tired  of  reading  upon  subjects 
of  this  kind,"  for  I  have  just  prepared  a  short  paper  on  the  best  way  of 
working  butter,  which,  if  you  think  proper  to  insert,  I  should  not  like  my 
fair  friends  to  think  one  too  much. 

In  giving  directions  for  making  butter,  there  is  one  omitted,  without 
which  all  the  others  are  literally  of  no  avail ;  1  mean  the  care  of  the  cream. 
The  milk  should  never  stand  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  for,  if  properly 
treated,  all  the  oily  particles  will  have  risen  by  that  time.  When  the 
milk  is  skimmed  every  morning  and  night,  the  cream  in  the  crock  must 
be  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  wooden  spoon  before  and  after  each  addition. 
If  this  is  neglected,  there  will  be  a  deposite  around  the  sides,  which  will 
contract  and  impart  a  stale  taste  that  all  the  after  care  can  never  remove  ; 
and  this  is,  1  believe,  the  secret  cause  of  the  bad  flavor  of  half  the  butter 
by  which  our  markets  are  disgraced — fit  only  for  the  tables  of  those  West 
India  people,  who,  it  is  said,  prefer  butter  that  has  some  taste,  some  smell. 

The  directions  given  in  the  article  above  alluded  to  are,  I  think,  very 
good.  The  London  method  I  do  not  like.  I  would  use  no  saltpetre  ;  no 
pickle  ;  neither  annato,  nor  carrot  juice,  as  color  is  of  little  importance  if 
the  flavor  be  good  ;  and  boiling  water  gives  an  oily  taste,  and  ^o  do  the 
hands,^  which  should  never  touch  the  butter.  Working  a  second  time, 
after  the  salt  has  lain  in  it  for  some  hours,  has  a  good  effect,  as  it  frees  the 
butter  from  all  watery  particles,  and  gives  it  alm^ost  the  consistence  of 
wax.  For  working  butter  effectually,  1  know  of  nothing  equal  to  a  simple 
machine,  which  1  will  attempt  to  describe,  and  which  any  man  who  under- 
stands the  use  of  tools  can  make  in  a  few  hours.  It  may  not  be  new  to  yoUj 
but  as  I  have  seen  no  notice  of  or  allusion  to  it  in  yatw:  former  numbers, 
1  venture  to  send  it,  accompanied  by  a  rude  drawing,  to  make  my  descrip- 
tion more  intelligible.  It  is  much  valued  where  it  is  known,  for  the  com- 
plete manner  in  which  it  operates,  and  the  amount  of  labor  and  time 
saved — a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  being  able  to  work  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds  at  once,  in  one-third  the  time  required  by  the  ordinary  process. 
Some  of  the  finest  butter  taken  to  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  markets 
is  made  upon  it. 

The  machine  is  a  stout  oak  three-legged  taUte,  two  feet  eight  inches  high 
in  front,  by  three  feet  behind.  The  top  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  about 
two  feet  six  inches  diameter,  with  a  rim  (r)  four  inches  high  on  the  two 
straight  sides;  a  groove  (g)  an  inch  or  more  deep,  around  the  front,  to  catch 
the  butter-milk,  with  a  hole  and  spout  (h)  in  the  groove,  to  carry  it  into  a 
pail  beneath ;  a  heavy  bar  (b)  two  inches  thick,  moving  freely  on  a  fpivot 
(p)  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 

The  butter  must  be  spread  upon  the  table,  and  pressed  firmly  with  the 
bar,  moving  from  side  to  side,  and  back  again  ;  then  turned  with  the 
paddle,  and  the  pressure  repeated  until  all  the  butter- mi  Ik  and  water  have 
run  off,  after  which  it  can  be  printed  for  market,  or  packed  in  kegs  for 
exportation.  If  it  is  to  be  sent  to  a  hot  chmate,  it  ought  to  be  closely 
packed  in  stone  jars,  of  not  more  than  twelve  pounds  each,  covered  with  a 
linen  rag,  upon  which  put  a  layer  of  salt,  at  the  least  an  inch  thick  ;  cork 
the  jarSj^cover  closely  with  coarse  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  pack  the  jars 
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in  kegs,  an  inch  or  more  larger  every  way  than  the  jars,  with  pulverized 
charcoal  rammed  between  and  over  the  top.  I  have  known  this  done,  and 
when  unpacked  in  Liberia  the  butter  was  perfectly  good,  and  hard  enough 
to  be  spread  with  a  knife — at  least  so  said  those  who  ate  of  it. 


I 


A  butter-worker. 

No  dairy-maid  in  our  part  of  the  country  need  be  told  that  this  table 
must  never  be  used  for  any  other  than  the  specified  purpose.  She  would 
be  almost  as  much  affronted  as  if  you  told  her  to  wash  her  milk-pail  or 
strain  the  milk.  This  reminds  me  of  Miss  Edgevvorth's  account  of  the 
Irish  method  of  making  butter,  which  I  will  condense  for  the  amusement 
of  those  little  girls  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  her  delight- 
ful story  of  Harry  and  Lucy. 

She  tells  of  a  visit  the  children  made  to  a  dairy,  where  the  maid  put 
three  gallons  of  cream  into  a  churn,  and,  after  churning  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  produced  near!]/  three  pounds  of  butter.  This  was  pressed  to 
-get  the  milk  out,  and  then  often  washed  in  fresh  waters,  after  which  it  was 
laid  upon  a  flat  dish,  and  cat  into  small  pieces  with  a  wooden  slice,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  cow's  hairs  picked  out,  which  had  fallen  into  the  milk. 
Many  of  these  hairs  stuck  to  the  edge  of  the  slice,  and  the  rest  she  picked 
out  with  her  fingers  f         ******  * 

This  "picking  out"  is  an  improvement  upon  the  method  said  to  be  prac- 
tised in  one  of  the  western  States,  from  whence  the  story  is  told  of  a  trav- 
eller who  requested  his  hostess  to  send  the  butter  and  the  hairs  to  his  table 
iipon  separate  plates,  as  he  preferred  mixing  them  for  himself. 

E.  S. 

EUTAWAH. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
THE  DAIRY.-BUTTER  MAKING. 

Smithfield,  R.  L,  December  23,  1845. 
I  enclose  an  extract  from  a  report  on  butter,  made  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry.     If  you  think  it 
worth  inserting  in  your  valuable  paper,  let  it  appear  as  early  as  possible^ 
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The  rock-salt  must  go  up  this  winter,  to  avoid  the  heavy  canal  tolls  ;  and 
the  small  white- oak  kegs  must  be  contracted  for  soon.     Half  the  winter's  < 
butter  used  in  Rhode  Island  comes  from  the  State  of  New  York  ;   and  its- 
price  is  diminished  from  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  by  the  use  of  Salina  salt. 
This  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  farmer. 

Butter  made  agreeably  to  the  following  directions  sells  in  the  Providence 
^market  readily,  in  large  100  lb.  kegs,  at  25  cents  per  lb.  If  in  the  small 
kegs  of  from  25  to  50  lbs.,  it  brings  from  25  to  27  cents.  The  same  butter 
waited  with  New  York  salt  would  only  be  worth  from  19  to  22  cents  per 
lb. ;  and  by  the  first  of  April  it  would  be  bitter  and  rancid.  Your  salt  is 
not  preservative  :  it  will  not  answer  for  beef,  pork,  or  fish.  Why  should  it 
he  used  for  so  delicate  an  article  as  butter?  its  bitter  taste,  and  its  easy  so- 
lution in  damp  air,  are  no  objections  to  its  use  for  cheese. 

STEPHEN  H.  SMITH. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. 


BUTTER  MAKING. 

Milk  apartments,  (^'c. — The  milk-cellar  should  be  deep,  well  ventilated, 
and  dry;  the  bottom  covered  with  stone  flagging.  Well  rammed  clay  is 
preferable  to  bricks,  as  they  will  absorb  milk  and  other  liquids  that  may 
fall  upon  them  ;  they  cannot  be  cleansed,  and  will  soon  contract  mildew — 
the  smell  of  which,  like  the  odor  of  cheese,  vegetables,  fish,  or  foul  air  of 
any  kind,  will  be  imparted  to  the  cream  and  butter.  Over  this  cellar  should 
►-stand  the  dairy-room,  with  shelves  to  set  milk  upon  in  cool  weather  ;  the 
cellar  to  be  used  during  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  temperature 
of  the  milk  apartment,  if  possible,  should  never  be  above  65  degrees,  nor 
below  45  degrees.  Setkellles  should  not  stand  in  the  dairy-room;  nei- 
ther should  churning,  cheese  making,  or  cleansing  milk  vessels  be  done 
there,  but  in  a  convenient  room  near  by. 

Cream  may  be  kept  good  much  longer  if  it  be  kept  in  a  white-oak  vessel, 
with  a  tight  cover,  and  a  faucet  or  tap  near  the  bottom  to  draw  off  the  milk 
when  it  settles,  before  the  customary  daily  stirring.  The  quality  of  the  but- 
ter is  much  improved  by  this  management.  If  the  milk  be  not  drawn  off, 
and  it  be  churned  with  the  cream,  the  butter  will  be  longer  in  coming,  and 
it  will  show  specks  of  sour  curd,  taste  like  cheese,  and  will  soon  become 
rancid.  Batter  will  come  quickly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if  the  cream  be 
of  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  75  degrees  ;  to  this  end,  use  hot  water  in 
winter  and  ice  in  summer,  but  never  add  either  to  the  cream  in  or  out  of  the 
churn. 

Salt. — Pure  salt  crystallizes  into  perfect  cubes.  All  other  forms  of 
crystallization  found  in  common  salt  arise  from  impurities  ;  those  of  a 
needle  shape  in  Liverpool  bag,  or  blown  salt,  indicate  the  presence  of  lime, 
magnesia,  &c.  Epsom  and  Glauber's  salts  are  frequently  found  in  small 
quantities  ;  in  the  process  of  making  salt  they  crystallize  last.  When  water 
is  added,  or  on  exposure  to  damp  air,  they  dissolve  first ;  hence  washing 
salt  purifies  it.  One  great  cause  of  the  failure  in  making  good  butter  may 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  impure  salt. 

Rock  salt  and  the  large  lumps  of  Turk's  Island  salt,  washed,  dried,  and 
finely  pulverized,  are  preferable  to  all  other  kinds,  being  highly  preserva- 
tive, and  hardening  the  butter,  so  that  it  will  be  sooner  ready  to  work  over 
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in  warm  weather.  The  Liverpool  bag  or  blown  salt,  the  Salina  salt  in' 
small  bags,  from  New  York,  and  the  fine  part  of  every  kind  of  imported 
salt,  contain  a  great  portion  of  impurity  :  they  are  not  preservative,  do  not 
harden  the  butter,  and  give  it  a  bitter  taste. 

Less  than  one  ounce  of  pure  salt  is  sufficient  for  a  pound  of  butter — 
many  put  in  half  an  ounce.     In  all  cases  leave  out  sugar  and  saltpetre. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  a  preference  is  sometimes  given  to  Liver- 
pool bag  or  blown  salt.  This  salt  contains  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
which  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  have  the  desirable  effect  of  soften- 
ing the  cheese ;  and  the  pungent,  bitter  taste  which  they  impart  to  it,  is  an- 
improvement  in  the  estimation  of  some. 

General  remarks, — The  cream  should  not  rise  more  than  36  hours:  it 
should  be  sweet  when  taken  off,  and  sweet  when  churned  ;  yet  there  is  a 
degree  of  maturity  to  be  acquired  by  keeping.  The  kegs  for  packing  but- 
ter should  be  made  of  white-oak,  bilging  in  the  form  of  casks,  for  the  more 
perfect  exclusion  of  air  and  convenience  of  transportation.  If  the  butter  is 
not  to  be  sent  to  a  warm  climate,  or  a  foreign  market,  let  the  bilging  keg& 
have  moveable  covers,  to  accommodate  inspection  ;  they  should  be  soaked 
in  a  strong  brine,  made  also  of  fiire  salt,,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done 
to  the  purchaser  in  tare,  and  to  save  the  butter  from  being  spoiled  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  inches  all  round,  from  its  contact  with  dry  wood.  In 
ease  the  wood  is  anything  but  white  oak,  there  is  danger  of  its  giving  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  the  whole.  For  the  convenience  of  families,  the  size 
should  vary  from  26  to  50  pounds.  A  large  keg  of  butter  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  long  time  while  on  broach  in  a  small  family  ;  the  bottom,  in  conse- 
quence, becomes  rancid. 

The  consumer  will  cheerfully  pay  an  extra  price  for  100  pounds  of  but- 
ter packed  in  four  kegs  instead  of  one.  No  salt  should  be  put  on  the  sideSy 
bottom,  or  between  the  layers.  If  the  kegs  are  made  with  covers,  put  a 
cloth  over  the  top,  and  cover  that  with  pure  fine  salt.  Keep  a  cloth  wet 
with  strong  brine  over  the  butter  while  the  keg  is  filling,  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  practice  of  washing  butter  is  not  approved  of  in  Europe ;  it  destroys 
its'  fragrance  and  sweetness  by  dissolving  the  sugar  of  milk,  which,  it  is  saidy 
is  always  present  in  good  butter.  It  is  practised  in  Holland  when  the  arti- 
cle is  designed  for  exportation  to  India ;  then  the  operation  is  performed 
with  cold,  strong,  limpid  brine,  made  of  pure  salt  and  pure  water."  Water 
that  has  Ume  in  it  will  not  answer,  as  the  lime  is  readily  absorbed  by  the 
butter. 

To  exclude  the  air  more  effectually  during  the  process  of  putting  down^ 
let  a  little  melted  sweet  butter  be  run  into  the  cavity  where  the  bottom  head 
and  staves  come  together;  then,  after  each  layer  is  completed,  let  the 
dairy- woman  pass  her  finger  round  so  as  to  press  the  butter  hard  and  close 
against  the  side. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator,. 
CONNECTICUT  CHEESE  DAIRIES. 

In  our  late  excursion  through  Connecticut,  we  were  glad  to  find  satis- 
factory  evidence  that  the  character  of  that  State  for  the  manufacture  of 
good  cheese  is  still  maintained.  The  two  principal  cheese  neighborhoods 
which  we  visited  were  Goshen  and  WinchesJ^er.     The  first  of  these  towns 
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became  famous  for  it-s  cheese  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  section  of  the 
•country  ;  but,  though  the  place  still  holds  a  prominent  rank  in  this  respect,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  from  what  we  saw  and  heard,  that,  for  ^ewemZ  reputa- 
tion, ''  the  sceptre  has  departed  from"  Goshen,  and  is  now  held  by  Winchester. 

From  Mr.  A.  Miles,  of  Goshen,  a  large  dealer  in  cheese,  we  obtained 
some  facts  in  regard  to  the  quantity  annually  made  there.  The  average 
quantity  exported  from  the  town  is  about  500,000  pounds.  The  quantity 
of  butter  sold  is  small,  being  only  about  40,000  lbs.  per  year.  Cheese  has 
fallen  much  in  price  within  a  few  years,  owing  to  the  increased  quantity 
thrown  into  market.  It  sells  this  season,  while  new,  at  five  cents  per  pound 
at  home,  or  within  the  town.  The  average  quantity  made  per  cow  is  not 
known,  but  may  be  estimated  at  300  to  350  pounds.  Some  good  dairies 
make  much  more.  Mr.  Lawton  sold  last  year  an  average  of  403  pounds 
per  cow ;  and,  with  what  he  kept  for  his  own  use,  probably  made  425 
pounds  per  cow. 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Norton,  of  Goshen,  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  what 
is  called  pine-apple  cheese,  in  America.  He  commenced  making  this 
article  in  1S08.  He  had  at  that  time  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  received  its  peculiar  form  and  qualities.  He  saw  some  which  came 
from  England,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  imitate  it.  His  first  trial  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  he  has  so  per- 
fected the  whole  process,  from  the  "running  up"  of  the  curd  to  the  sale  of 
4he  cheese,  as  to  entirely  distance  all'competiton. 

Mr.  Norton  is  this  year  using  the  curd  from  ninety  cows  for  making 
pine-apple  cheese.  The  principal  portion  of  this  curd  is  bought  of  his 
neighbors,  for  which  he  pays  them  the  same  price  per  pound  that  common 
dew- milch  cheese  brings,  which  is  five  cents  this  season  ;  so  that  those  who 
sell  him  their  curd  save  all  the  labor  of  pressing  alid  curing  their  cheese, 
besides  gaining  considerable  from  the  greater  weight  of  the  curd. 

The  curd  is  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  made  into  cheese. 
"The  advantnge  of  this  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Norton  to  be,  that  a  degree  of 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  being  checked  at  a  critical  time,  by  the  cut- 
ting of  the  curd,  preparatory  to  its  being  formed  into  cheese,  is  not  renewed 
after  it  comes  from  the  press ;  thus  preventing  the  defect  of  the  cheese 
being  hoven  or  blown. 

The  curd  is  rapidly  cut  into  pieces  of  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
square,  with  a  machine  invented  by  Albert  Loomis,  Torringford,  Con- 
necticut, which  Mr.  N.  prefers  to  any  curd  cutter  he  has  seen.  After  being 
cut,  the  curd  is  put  in  a  cheese  cloth,  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the  tem-^ 
perature  gradually  raised  by  pouring  in  water  that  is  still  warmer,  till  it' 
Teaches  105  degrees  by  the  thermometer.  This  does  not  scald  the  curd, 
which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  best  cheese-makers  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  is,  we  think,  discountenanced.  The  curd  is  next  cooled, 
fey  adding  cold  water,  to  the  temperature  of  88  degrees,  when  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  vat,  and  the  curd  weighed,  and  salted  with 
the  finest  kind  of  table  salt,  (four  ounces  of  salt  to  ten  pounds  of  curd  ;) 
and,  after  being  well  stirred,  is  put  in  the  press,  where  it  remains  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  a  longer  time,  as  is  convenient,  as'  it  takes  no  hurt  by  re- 
maining forty-eight  hours.  The  curd  is  weighed  immediately  over  the  tub, 
feeing  drawn  up  by  a  pully  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  is  again  lowered  into 
the  tub,  where  it  is  salted. 

The  cheeses  are  pressed  in  moulds,  made  of  sound  blocks  of  oak  timber, 
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about  twenty  inches  long  and  ten  inches  sqnarp.  They  are  sawed  length- 
wise through  the  middle,  and  each  half  is  carved  or  worked  so  as  to  give 
the  general  shape  of  a  pine-apple— one  half  in  each  part.  From  the  cav- 
ity to  the  upper  end  of  the  block,  a  groove  is  cut  in  each  part,  which,  when 
the  parts  are  p!aced  together,  makes  a  round  channel  of  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  for  passing  the  curd  into  the  mould.  When  the  two 
parts  of  the  block  are  put  together,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cavities 
match  each  other,  and  are  strongly  keyed  into  a  frame,  they  form  the 
mould  for  pressing  the  curd.  The  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  screw, 
operating  on  an  upright,  round  piece  of  wood,  which  fits  the  channel  in 
the  block,  and,  as  it  is  forced  down,  compresses  the  curd  in  the  mould.  The 
presses  are  very  compact  and  strong,  and  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  well. 
He  had  sixty-eight  of  them,  and  makes  twenty-eight  cheeses  per  day, 
weighing,  when  dried,  five  pounds  each.  When  the  cheeses  are  taken  from 
the  press,  they  are  trimmed,  then  placed  in  nets  and  hung  in  water  of  the 
temperature  of  130  degrees.  This  is  to  soften  the  outside,  that  it  may  re- 
ceive the  desired  impression  from  the  net,  which  is  done  by  taking  them 
from  the  water  while  enveloped  in  the  nets,  placing  them  in  a  frame  and 
straining  the  nets  tightly  over  them  by  means  of  screw^s.  This  indents  the 
threads  of  the  net  into  the  cheese  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  fruit  from  which  they  are  named.  After  this 
operation  the  cheeses  are  hung  up  in  the  nets  from  three  to  five  weeks,  for 
the  outside  to  harden,  and  are  then  set  on  shelves  having  suitable  hollows 
or  concavities  for  the  cheeses  to  rest  on.  In  the  centre  of  each  concavity 
a  hole  two  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  through  the  shelf,  the  more  freely 
to  admit  the  air,  and  allow  any  liquid  that  may  come  from  it  to  run 
off.  The  nets  used  for  the  cheese  are  made  of  three-threaded  flax-twine, 
and  the  manufacture  of  them  costs,  exclusive  of  the  material,  about  five 
cents  each.     They  will  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Norton  sells  his  cheese  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  southern 
cities.  It  usually  nets  him  about  ten  cents  per  pound,  after  deducting  com- 
missions. How  much  greater  are  the  actual  profits  derived  from  this  kind 
of  cheese  than  are  obtained  from  other  kinds,  we  cannot  tell.  Mr.  Norton 
has  evidently  incurred  great  expense  in  his  fixtures,  and  in  the  time  and 
study  he  has  spent  in  bringing  the  manufacture  of  the  article  to  such  com- 
plete periegtion  ;  and  this  ought,  in  justice,  to  secure  him  some  correspond- 
ing advantages.  He,  however,  makes  no  secret  of  any  discoveries  or  im- 
provements which  his  protracted  and  indefatigable  labors  have  eiected ; 
but,  with  a  highly  commendable  liberality,  freely  permits  the  most  minute 
examination  of  his  systematic  operations. 


CHESHIRE  CHEESE. 

The  last  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  contains  a  prize 
essay,  by  Mr.  White,  of  Warrington,  on  making  cheese  in  Cheshire.  As 
we  have  not  room  in  our  pages  for  the  whole  article,  we  condense  and  ex- 
tract from  it. 

Time  when  cheese  was  first  made  in  Cheshire. — The  fame  of  the 
cheeses  of  Cheshire  is  of  very  ancient  date — at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  1,  (A.  D,  1100.)     The  Countess  Constance,  of  Ciiester,  though  the 
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wife  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  king's  first  cousin,  kept  a  herd  of  kine,  and  made 
good  cheeses,  three  of  which  she  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Giraldus  Cambrensis  bears  honorable  testimony  to  the  excellence  ol 
the  Cheshire  cheeses  of  the  day. 

Quantity  made  in  the  county. — There  cannot  be  less,  upon  a  moderate 
■calculation,  than  12,000  tons  made  in  that  county  annually  ;  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  which  is  of  excellent  quahty. 

Art  of  cheese-making. — The  art  of  cheese -making  consists  in  the  com- 
plete extraction  of  the  whey,  and  in  the  proper  compacting  and  curins"  of 
the  curd.  The  richness  of  the  cheese  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  proportion  of  cream  which  the  milk  con- 
tains. The  cheese  of  Cheshire  is  professedly  made  from  new  milk, 
or  milk  from  which  no  cream  has  been  taken.  It  is,  however,  well 
known  that  in  many  dairies,  in  the  morning,  before  cheese-making,  a  small 
quantity  of  cream  is  skimmed  off  the  previous  evening's  milk  ;  this  cream 
is  either  churned  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  whey-cream,  by  which  there  is 
obtained  a  better  quality  and  greater  quantity  of  (so  called)  whey-butter. 
It  may  appear  singular  to  some  that  any  portion  of  cream  should  be  found 
in  whey ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  means  used  in  Cheshire  for  extract- 
ing it  are  very  simple. 

Making  of  butter  from  whey-cream. — This  varies  very  little  from 
the  process  of  making  butter  from  the  cream  of  milk.  The  cream  is  kept 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  it  has  become  clotted,  (provincially  termed 
calved.)  Those  who-  make  the  best  whey-butter  have  a  spigot  and  faucet 
to  each  of  their  cream  mugs  to  let  oft  the  whey,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  settles  at  the  bottom,  and  v/hich,  if  allowed  to  remain^, 
imparts  a  rank  flavor  to  the  cream,  and  consequently  to  the  butter.  The 
temperature  of  the  cream,  when  put  into  the  churn,  is  generally  ascer- 
tained  by  the  hand  ;  but  if  a  thermometer  be  used,  the  heat  which  I 
would  recommend  is  60°,  having  found  that  the  best.  If  it  be  much 
higher  than  this,  the  butter  may  be  expected  not  only  to  be  soft,  but 
inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality;  and  if  much  lower^{\\Q  operation 
of  churning  will  be  prolonged,  and  indeed  tedious.  At  this  heat  the 
time  in  churning  will  probably  be  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  in  cold  weather  to  put  hot  water  into  the  churn,  and  in 
warm  weather  to  put  in  cold  water,  in  order  to  attain  this  desirable  object 
as  to  heat.  From  100  gallons  of  milk  there  will  not  be  less  than  90  gallons 
of  whey,  which  should  yield  from  10  to  12  gallons  of  cream,  or  3 J  to  4 
pounds  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  whey- butter  per  cow  is  about  half  a 
pound  per  week,  taking  the  season  through;  but  with  that  small  portion 
of  crea  n  of  the  evening's  milk  added,  the  farmer  often  churns  as  much  as 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  per  cov/  per  week,  or  from  20  to  25 
pounds  per  annum.  One  pound  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  curing  37  pounds 
of  butter,  if  for  present  use. 

Number  of  cows  kept.,  and  produce^ — The  number  of  cows  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  a  cheese  dairy  is  seldom  less  than  8  or  10,  or  more  than  70  or 
80,  and  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  farm :  these  average 
about  90  or  100  statute  acres,  upon  each  of  which  about  15  or  18  cows 
are  kept,  From  18  cows,  a  cheese  of  from  36  pounds  to  54  pounds  weight 
is  made  daily  daring  four  or  five  months  of  the  summer.  The  annual 
produce  of  cheese  per  cow  depends  both  upon  the  quality  of  the  animal 
(with  the  mode  of  keeping  her)  and  of  the  land,  or  rather  the  herbage.  I 
have  known  mnny  farmers  sustain  great  loss  by  not  feeding   their  cattle 
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sufficiently  well  in  winter.  With  judicious  management,  about  3  cwt.  of 
cheese  (of  112  pounds)  may  be  considered  as  the  average  amount  made 
per  annum  upon  land  let  for  305.  a  statute  acre  ;  but  in  a  few  instances  5 
cwt.  per  cow,  and  even  more,  is  sometimes  made.  This  can  only  be  from 
a  small  and  choice  stock. 

Milking. — This  operation  commences  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  five  or  six  in  the  evening.  In  this  county  it  is  the  practice  for 
most  of  the  servants,  both  men  and  maids,  to  assist,  and  for  the  cows  to  be 
milked  in  the  cowhouses  (called  here  "  skippons")  all  the  year  round. 
When,  as  is  usual,  there  is  one  milker  for  six  or  seven  cows,  the  milking 
seldom  exceeds  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  milk  of  new-calved  cows  is 
not  mixed  with  the  other  until  about  four  or  five  days  after  calving. 

Offices  and  utensils. — As  the  evening's  milk  is  seldom  made  into  cheese 
until  the  following  mornings,  and  sometimes  in  small  dairies  (where  four 
*'  meals"  are  used)  not  until  the  second  morning,  a  cool  "  milk-house"  is  ne- 
cessary ;  on  which  account  it  usually  occupies  that  side  of  the  farmhouse 
least  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  utensils  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  are  usu- 
ally portable  shallow  earthenware  vessels,  called  "  pan-mugs,"  and  in  some 
dairies  leaden  or  zinc  coolers.  Most  of  the  milk-rooms  have  lattice  or  wire 
windows  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  floors  are  laid  in  a  sloping 
form  for  the  free  escape  of  the  cold  water  with  which  they  are  daily  swilled 
throughout  the  summer  months.  If  precautions  of  this  nature  be  not 
attended  to,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  evening's  milk  becoming  sour ;  in  which 
case,  whatever  quantity  of  new  milk  be  added  to  it  in  the  morning,  the 
cheese  will  be  sour  also.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  temperature  of  as  near 
50*^  Fahrenheit  as  could  be  maintained,  would  be  the  best  for  a  milk-house 
throughout  the  year.  The  dairy  is  generally  situate  near  the  milk-house, 
and  fitted  up  with  iwo  set-pans  ov  boilers—^  large  one  for  scalding  the 
whey,  and  a  smaller  one  for  heating  water.  The  "  cheese-presses"  and 
^'  screw"  are  kept  within  this  room,  and  the  operation  of  cheese-making  is 
here  carried  on. 

Lever  'pressing. — Poles,  weights,  and  screws  are  now  superseded  by  a 
new  lever  press.  The  advantages  of  this  over  the  screw  are,  that  it  sinks, 
hy  its  oivn  action^  with  the  curd — any  degree  of  pressure  required  can  he 
applied  and  gradually  increased,  and  less  attention  is  necessary  ;  whereas 
the  pressure  from  the  screw  is  sudden  and  uncertain,  and,  having  no  self- 
action,  requires  the  dairy-maid's  assistance  every  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
render  it  effectual. 

Quantity  of  salt  required,  and  temperature  of  the  milk. — A  farmer  in 
South  Cheshire,  well  known  for  his  introduction  of  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, has  commenced  the  system  of  weighing  his  curd  previous  to  salt- 
ing it,  and  he  says  he  uses  salt  in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  to  42  pounds 
of  curd.  He  also  informs  me  he  sets  his  milk  together  by  a  thermometer, 
and  at  a  temperature  of  76°  or  77°. 

Quantity  of  cheese  milk  will  give. — It  has  generally  been  considered 
that  a  gallon  of  milk  (supposing  little  or  no  cream  has  been  taken  fronx 
it)  will  produce,  upon  an  average  of  the  season,  1  pound  of  saleable  cheese  ; 
that  i?,  when  the  cheese  is  four  or  five  months  old.  In  autumn  there  is 
always  more  curd  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  than  at  any  other  part 
of  the  season. 

The  curd-mill. — This  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
dairies  that  it  is  met  with  ;  some  dairy -maids  highly  approving,  others  ob- 
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jecting  to  it.  I  think  it  will  soon  be  more  generally  adopted,  as  it  effects 
a  saving  in  time,  and  breaks  the  curd  more  regularly  than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand. 

A  recipe  for  curing  the  maw-skins  {stomach). — Procure  the  skins  from 
the  butcher  the  year  previous  to  their  being  wanted  ;  clean  out  the  chylous 
matter,  and  every  other  apparent  impurity  ;  the  inside  is  then  turned  out- 
ward on  a  table,  and  salted  ;  the  skins  are  then  laid  one  upon  another, 
with  a  layer  of  salt  between  each,  in  a  deep  earthenware  vessel  similar  to  a 
cream  mug;  they  are  then  covered  over  with  salt,  and  have  a  lid  of  slate 
or  flag  placed  on  the  top.  They  are  taken  out  as  wanted,  about  a  month 
previous  to  being  used,  and  itie  brine  drained  from  them.  They  are  then 
spread  on  a  table,  and  fine  salt  is  powdered  on  each  side.  In  this  state 
they  are  rolled  with  a  paste  roller,  distended  with  a  sphnt  of  wood,  and 
hung  up  to  dry. 

Mode  of  making  rennet  frorn  maw  ski?is.—The  rennet,  or  steep,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  next  added.  1  have  already  stated,  in  the  introduction, 
that  this  is  an  infusion  made  from  the  preserved  stomach  or  maw  of  suck- 
ing calves,  thence  called  maio-skins,  or  bag-skins.  To  define  the  quan- 
tity of  rennet  sufficient  for  coagulating  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  a  very 
difficult  matter,  as  the  maw-skins  vary  so  much  in  quality.  When  the 
farmer  is  laying  in  a  stock  for  the  year,  he  generally  calculates  upon  a 
dozen  of  skins  to  a  ton  of  cheese,  but  the  skins  vary  in  size  ;  (the  price  when 
cured  is  from  Qs.  to  9^.  per  dozen).  In  using  them,  it  is  the  practice  often 
to  cut  two  skins  at  once.  Three  square  inches  taken  from  the  bottom  (or 
strongest  part)  of  one,  and  one  or  two  inches  from  the  top  (or  weakest  part) 
of  the  other,  is  generally  found  sufficient  for  sixty  gallons  of  milk.  These 
two  pieces  ot  skin  are  put  into  a  cup  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  luke- 
warm water,  with  the  addition  of  a  tea  spoonful  of  salt,  some  part  of  the 
day  previous  to  being  used.  The  water  thus  impregnated  with  the  maw- 
skin  is  passed  through  a  sieve  into  the  milk  ;  but  the  skin  itself  is  gen- 
erally, though  not  always,  kept  out.  The  rennet  cup  is  well  scalded  before 
being  used  again,  I  have  been  told  that  some  farmers  make  a  sufficiently 
large  quantity  of  rennet  to  last  for  several  weeks,  and  find  it  to  answer 
better  than  making  a  small  quantity  daily.  The  question  is,  will  it  keep 
sweet  ? 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  statement  of  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of 
Herkimer  county,  who  received  the  first  premium  of  the  INew  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  cheese  dairy,  in  1844. 

Calves'  rennets  only  are  used,  after  being  dried  one  year.  There  are 
less  animal  properties  in  them  than  in  new  rennets,  and  will  not  make 
cheese  swell  in  warm  weather  ;  and,  on  shrinking,  leave  them  (like  honey 
comb)  full  of  holes,  with  a  rank  flavor. 

Calves  whose  rennets  are  designed  for  cheese-making  are  not  allowed  to 

suck  sick  cows,  or  those  giving  bad  milk,  but  are  fed  a  plenty  of  good 

milk  from  five  to  ten  days  old  ;    twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  sucking^ 

when  the  gastric  juices  are  most  abundant  and  pure,  the  rennet  is  takeii 
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out  and  stretched  on  a  bow ;  as  much  fine  salt  is  added  as  will  adhere 
without  draining,  and  hung  in  good  air  to  dry.  Milking  is  done  in  tin 
pails,  and  strained  through  a  large  tin  strainer  into  a  tin  vat,  where  it  is  not 
skimmed  nor  moved  till  the  cheese  is  made.  The  pails  are  set  into  a  com- 
mon sap  bucket,  which  being  light,  and  smaller  at  bottom  than  top,  a 
little  press  on  the  pail  will  fasten  the  bucket  to  it  so  that  it  carries  with  the 
pail  without  any  inconvenience,  A  light  tap  on  the  bucket  will  drop  it, 
and  leave  the  pail  clean  and  not  bruised.  A  tin  vat,  large  enough  to  hold 
the  milk,  is  set  witliin  a  large?-  ivooden  vat.  with  one  inch  space  between 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  two  to  admit  water,  which  is  cooled  by  ice  and 
heated  by  steam  ;  which  water  cools  the  milk,  to  take  out  the  animal  heat, 
warms  it  to  receive  rennet,  remains  and  heats  whey,  and  scalds  curd,  it  is 
discharged  by  acock,  to  pass  off  into  a  tub,  and  scalds  bren  or  meal  for  slop 
feed  when  it  is  required.  Scalded  feed  is  required  daily  when  the  cows 
are  milked  on  hay  kiid.  A  large  reservoir  is  built  of  stone  and  cement,  to 
contain  fifty  hogshead  of  rain-water  from  buildings,  to  discharge  by  a  cock 
into  the  above  described  space,  into  a  steam  generator,  or  into  a  tub,  or  any 
other  place  in  the  lower  rooms  where  it  is  desired.  A  pump  affords  water 
to  this  apparatus  in  case  of  drought.  Thus  the  same  water  is  made  to  per- 
form three  distinct  offices,  by  no  more  labor  than  to  turn  three  cocks  with 
the  thumb  and  finger. 

After  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  not  wanted  for  cheese-making,  a  pipe  con- 
ducts it  into  the  top  of  ice-house,  to  freeze  in  solid  mas&  in  winter,  for  cool- 
ing milk  the  next  season.  No  skimmer,  pail,  or  dipper  is  required  about 
this  apparatus,  only  to  milk  in,  as  the  cream  which  rises  over  night  is  not 
separated,  nor  no  dipping  of  milk,  whey,  or  water.  The  heating  is  done 
daily  by  a  handful  of  chips  or  four  quarts  of  charcoal,  and  all  shift  of  ap- 
paratus can  be  made  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  the 
milk  or  curd,  A  young  man  is  hired  at  $11  per  month,  for  eight  months, 
to  take  the  whole  charge  of  nursing,  feeding,  making,  and  taking  care  of 
milk  and  cheese  through  the  summer,  and  does  no  other  business.  He  is 
required  to  keep  a  register,  daily,  of  the  variation  (if  any)  of  heat,  salt, 
quality  and  effect  of  rennet,  number  of  cows  milked,  quantity  of  milk  from 
which  cheese  is  made,  condition  of  curd  when  put  to  press;  when  cheese  is 
put  on  shelf,  that  it  is  weighed  and  numbered  upon  the  bandage,  so  that, 
when  cured,  the  result  of  certain  variations  may  be  known.  An  inch-pipe 
passes  from  the  steam  generator,  and  discharges  steam  into  water  under  the 
tin  vat;  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  mass  is  warmed  to  ninety  degrees,  to  re- 
ceive rennet.  The  cheese  is  then  turned  off  (which  would  otherwise  be 
lost)  into  a  tub,  which  stands  high  enough  to  discharge  into  the  cheese  vat 
and  scald  it  after  the  cheese  is  made.  Hot  water  is  drawn  at  any  time  from 
the  same  to  cleanse  pails,  cloth  hoops,  &c.  Calves'  rennetsonly  are  used, 
after  being  one  year  dry,  they  being  less  apt  to  make  cheese  swell  in  warm 
weather,  and  of  better  flavor.  A  piece  of  rennet,  to  bring  curd  in  forty  min- 
utes, is  pounded  fine  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  soaked  a  short  time  in  warm 
water,  mixed  with  a  little  annallo,  drained,  strained,  and  put  into  the  milk. 
When  come,  the  curd  is  cut  in  large  pieces  with  a  wood  knife,  thickest  in 
the  middle,  to  give  it  a  slight  pressure  before  there  is  much  surface  exposed 
to  be  rinsed  by  whey  :  after  standing  ten  minutes,  the  pieces  are  cut  smaller 
with  the  same  knife,  then  broken  up  by  potting  the  hands  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  bringing  them  through  to  the  top,  with  fingers  spread,  with  a  slow 
motion,  to  give  it  all  a  slight  pressure  without  tearing  fiiae,  \^/hile  tender. 
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Heat  is  kept  as  high  as  eighty-eight  degrees  while  working,  steam  let  on  ; 
the  motion  and  pressure  with  hands  increased  with  increase  of  heat  and 
toughness  of  curd  ;  heat  is  kept  up  to  continue  the  action  of  the  rennet,  as 
it  is  most  active  when  warm  ;  heat  raised  to  ninety- eight  degrees  ;  the  steam 
is  then  turned  off;  it  is  kept  at  that  heat  thirty  minutes.  The  heating  is 
now  done;  the  water  and  whey  are  discharged.  One  pound  of  fine  salt  to 
fifty  of  curd  is  added,  while  warm,  to  shrink  the  curd  and  prevent  lioles  ia 
the  cheese.  After  getting  cool,  it  is  put  to  press  :  the  pressure  is  from  five  to 
seven  tons.  In  six  hours  it  is  turned  into  clean  cloth  :  and  again,  in  twelve 
hours  more,  is  taken  out  of  the  press  and  put  upon  the  shelf,  weighed,  ban- 
daged, greased  with  oil  or  whey  butter — turned  daily.  No  greater  heat  is 
ever  used  in  the  operation  than  the  natural  heat  of  milk,  (ninety-eight  de- 
grees.) 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DAIRY. 

We  intimated,  in  closing  onr  remarks  upon  this  subject  last  month,  that 
we  should  make  some  suggestions  as  to  ''  the  means  which  should  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  greatest  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement  in 
quality  of  dairy  products."  Before  attempting  this,  however,  let  us  first  see 
what  is  the  quantity  now  actually  made  in  most  of  our  dairies.  Upon  this 
point  we  have  very  little  positive  information,  and  must  rely  mainly  on  the 
opinions  of  dealers  and  persons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  dairy 
business.  Our  intercourse  with  farmers  and  dairymen  has  enabled  us  to 
judge  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  correctness,  especially  as  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  times  asked  the  question,  "  How  much  butter  or  cheese  do  your 
cows  average  in  the  season  ?"  To  this  question  we  have  received  various 
answers ;  some  putting  the  amount  as  high  as  200  pounds,  others  at  150 
pounds,  and  many  nearly  or  quite  as  low  as  100  pounds,  of  butter.  We 
suppose  that  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  cheese  are  about  equivalent  to  one 
of  butter,  so  that  the  range  in  the  average  of  cheese  dairies  would  be  from 
250  to  500  pounds.  Our  own  conviction,  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of 
a  number  of  dealers  in  dairy  products  with  whom  we  have  consulted,  is, 
that  the  average  production  of  butter  cannot  exceed  125  pounds  per  cow. 
The  average  product  of  cheese  cannot  much  exceed  300  pounds.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  these  are  the  actual  average  products,  but  the  amount  here  as- 
sumed will  be  found,  on  a  careful  inquiry,  very  nearly  correct.  The  ex- 
tremes, as  befjre  stated,  are  far  above  and  below  this  amount. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  may  be  done  with  good  cows  and  good 
management,  we  now  propose  to  give  a  few  statements  which  have  come 
under  our  notice,  or  been  communicated  to  us  by  persons  engaged  in  this 
business,  and,  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  correctly  in  the 
premises,  we  shall  accompany  the  statements,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  an 
account  of  the  measures  pursued  to  arrive  at  the  results  spoken  of. 

We  will  first  give  some  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  oa 
cheese  dairies  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  February  iSt^b^ 
1845.  From  that  report  we  learn  that  Mr.  Abraham  Hall,  of  Floyd,  Oneida 
county,  has  made  the  past  season,  from  forty  cows,  23,427  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  200  pounds  of  butter.     This  is  an  average  of  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
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five  and  five  eighths  pounds  of  cheese  per  cow  ;  and  if  we  add  the  butter; 
we  have  equivalent  to  598  pounds  ot  cheese  per  cow.  To  accomplish  thiSj. 
Mr.  H.  informs  us  that  he  has  100  acres  of  pasture,  (in  addition  to  the  cows, 
four  horses  and  three  dry  cows  are  kept,)  of  good  quality,  though  not  very 
abundant,  and  about  fifty-two  acres  of  meadow.  Cows  are  supposed  to  con- 
sume about  two  and  one-fourth  tons  of  hay  each,  as  they  are  fed  in  stormy 
weather  in  summer,  as  well  as  a  full  supply  in  winter.  Has  not  fed  sixty 
bushels  ot  grain  to  cows.  The  whey  was  all  fed  to  twenty  of  the  oldest 
cows,  and  Mr.  Hall  has  no  doubt  that  the  twenty  cows  to  which  the  whey 
was  fed  have  made  full  700  pounds  each.  Cows  come  in  from  the  first  of 
April  to  the  first  of  May.  They  have  access  to  salt  at  all  times,  which  is 
considered  important.  The  cows  are  well  selected,  regularly  milked,  and- 
attended  to  in  every  respect.  The  cheese  is  made  with  great  care  and 
attention,  and  brings  the  highest  price  in  market,  having  been  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia for  several  years  past;  but  the  last  year  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
was  shipped  to  England.  There  will  hardly  be  spare  room  in  this  article 
to  give  the  details  of  the  process  of  manufacture.  We  hope  to  hear  more 
from  this  dairy  next  year. 

From  the  same  report  to  the  State  Society,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Alonzo  L, 
Fish,  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county,  has  made  during  the  last  season,  pre- 
vious to  the  17th  of  September,  an  average  of  592  pounds  per  cow  ;  and 
Mr.  F.  estimates  the  quantity  for  the  season  at  700  pounds.  The  average 
the  last  three  years,  from  twenty-five  cows,  has  been  590  pound?.  Mr. 
Fish  also  feeds  the  whey  to  his  cows,  and  about  the  first  of  August  com- 
mences feeding  cornstalks  (raised  broadcast)  once  a  day,  to  keep  up  a  full 
flow  of  milk.  While  giving  milk  in  winter,  the  cows  are  fed  four  quarts 
of  shorts,  or  one  peck  of  roots,  per  day.  The  dairy  furniture  and  fixtures, 
buildings,  <fec.,  are  convenientj  and  all  well  attended  to.  Here  is  an  annual 
product  of  $41  40  from  each  cow  for  three  years  in  succession — a  hand- 
some product  truly  in  these  times  of  low  prices.  Mr.  Fish  received  the 
first  premium  from  the  State  society  for  the  best  managed  cheese  dairy. 

Mr.  Elisha  Baker,  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county,  made  in  1843,  between 
April  15th  and  December  1st,  10,000  pounds  of  cheese  and  1,000  pounds  of 
butter,  making  an  average  of  500  pounds  of  cheese  and  50  pounds  of  butter 
from  each  cow.  In  addition  to  hay  and  grass,  the  cows  were  fed  two  quarts 
of  oatmeal  per  day,  mixed  with  the  whey  from  the  dairy.  The  cheese  was 
sold  at  five  cents,  and  the  butter  at  fourteen  cents  ;  making  thirty  two  dollars 
per  cow. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  sorne  of  the  large  stories  from  cheese  makers, 
which  are  sometimes  doubted,  and  often  pronounced  false  by  those  who 
have  no  idea  that  any  one  else  can  make  more  than  they  have  done,  and  are 
unwilling  themselves  to  make  even  an  effort  to  go  beyond  the  old  mark. 
These  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  had  we  room.  Suf- 
fice it,  however,  to  say,  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  that  the  amount  stated  was  actu- 
ally made. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  causes  which  have  produced 
these  results — results  so  difterent  from  those  in  common  dairies.  In  the 
first  place,  we  find  a  good  selection  of  cows,  every  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  making  as  much  as  the  best  in  many  of  our  dairies.  Where  is  the  dairy- 
man who  has  not  in  his  yard  cows  which  will  make  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  others  kept  in  the  same  manner,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way 
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in  all  respects?  This  has  been  our  experience,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  so  almost  everywhere.  Now,  if  we  select,  for  our  full  number,  cows 
of  this  character,  the  product  will  be  at  once  greatly  increased,  without  any 
additional  allowance  of  feed.  But  where  are  these  cows  to  be  had  ^.  All 
farmers  cannot  have  the  best,  it  is  true,  but  nearly  all  may  have  better  ani- 
mals than  they  do,  by  proper  selection,  if  purchased,  or  by  more  care  in 
breeding  if  raised  by  themselves.  The  truth  is,  very  little  attehtion  has 
been  given  to  the  breeding  of  dairy  cows,  and  too  many  dairymen  depend 
on  keeping  their  number  good  by  purchases  from  droves,  which  are  picked 
up  in  sections  where  little  attention  is  given  to  dairying,  and  driven  into  the 
dairy  districts  to  sell.  Many  of  these  are  good  animals,  and  many  of  our 
dairymen  are  good  judges  of  cows,  but  we  often  hear  them  complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  purchasing  good  cows.  We  must  raise  more  heifers  expressly 
for  the  dairy,  with  direct  reference  to  their  milking  qualities.  But  we  have 
been  led  from  the  legitimate  train  of  our  remarks,  to  glance  at  the  subject 
of  breeding  dairy  stock,  which  we  have  not  time  to  pursue. 

Cows,  to  produce  large  quantities  of  milk,  must  have  warm,  well  venti- 
lated stables,  and  a  full  supply  of  suitable  food.  So  important  is  the  first 
point  considered,  that  very  l^w  farmers  now  allow  their  cows  to  remain  in 
the  yard  in  cold  weather  ;  and  when  they  are  secured  in  good  stables  at  the 
first  approach  of  uncomfortable  weather,  and  kept  warm  and  well  fed  until 
they  get  a  full  bite  of  grass  in  spring,  they  will  hardly  fail  to  rem.uncrate 
their  owners  for  the  extra  expense.  There  can,  however,  be  no  extra  ex- 
pense in  point  of  fact,  for  caUle  kept  warm  will  consume  far  less  than  when 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  in  this  severe  climate.  In  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Fish,  above  referred  to,  very  little  grain  or  roots 
was  fed,  the  principal  addition  to  the  usual  food  being  the  whey,  instead 
of  feeding  it  to  hogs,  as  is  usually  practised.  These  gentlemen,  with  many 
others  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  are  of  opinion  that  as  many  pounds 
of  cheese  may  be  made  from  feeding  the  whey,  as  of  pork,  while  the  value 
of  the  former  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Baker  fed  about 
two  cents'  worth  of  oatmeal,  besides  the  whey.  For  this  he  doubtless  was 
well  paid. 

The  greatest  secret,  however,  in  managing  cows,  consists  not  so  much  in 
the  amount  of  food  given,  as  in  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  given,  and  the 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They 
should  of  course  be  fed  liberally  in  winter,  and  more  especially  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  and  have  during  summer  an  abundance  of  suitable  pasture,  and 
plenty  of  pure  water  and  salt.  They  should  be  milked  regularly  and  quickly, 
by  the  same  person,  every  day,  if  possible,  and  treated  with  gentleness  and 
civility,  (an  important  feature  in  dairy  management,  which  many  persons 
have  not  yet  learned.)  so  as  not  to  worry  and  disturb  them,  either  in  dri- 
ving or  in  milking. 

We  have  given  the  product  of  several  cheese  dairies  in  which  a  little  ex- 
tra feed  was  allowed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  large  products 
may  be  obtained  without  extra  feed.  W"e  now  propose  to  give  the  product 
ofa  few  butter  dairies  within  our  acquaintance,  assuring  our  readers  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  individuals,  on  whose  statements  we  depend, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  their  correctness.  We 
do  not  intend  here  to  give  extravagant  accounts,  but  such  as  will  show 
what  may  be  done  by  good  care  and  moderate  feed. 

-Mr.  Porter,  of  Western,  Oneida  county,  has  a  dairy  of  twelve  cows  and 
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three  heifers — one  of  thern  three  years  old,  and  two  of  them  two  years  old. 
From  this  dairy  he  has  made,  the  last  season,  2,600  pounds  of  butter  for 
market,  besides  supplying  a  family  of  seven  to  niwe  persons  during  the 
year.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  173^  pounds;  and  if  we  add  the  amouui 
consumed  in  the  family,  the  quantity  can  fall  very  httle  if  any  short  of  200 
pounds.  Mr.  P.  says  :  '^  We  winter  our  cows  on  hay  principally.  After 
they  come  in,  in  spring,  we  allow  them  three  quarts  of  oatmeal  each  per 
day,  until  they  are  turr.ed  out  to  grass.  In  my  opinion  the  whole  secret 
about  making  a  large  quantity  of  butter  is,  to  keep  the  cows  well  through 
the  winter;  keep  them  in  warm  stables,  and  feed  a  little  grain  in  spring, 
^.^h'ey  must  of  course  have  an  abundant  supply  of  pasture,  and  an  eye  must 
be  had  to  the  management  of  the  milk  and  buUer."  This  may  be  set  down 
as  a  good  yield. 

Mr.  Timothy  Wilcox,  of  New  Hartford,  informed  us,  early  in  November 
last,  that  he  had  made,  up  to  that  tim,e,  from  five  cows,  1,135  pounds  of 
butter.  Mr.  Wilcox  expected  to  make  up  the  amount  to  1,200  pounds  be- 
fore, the  close  of  the  season.  Besides  this,  milk  was  used  in  the  family 
when  wanted.  One  of  these  cows  was  two  years  old,  one  three  years  old, 
another  four,  and  the  others  older.  Nothing  but  hap  afid grass  was  fed 
during  the  year.  One  remark  made  by  Mr.  W.  struck  us  as  i-nportaiit. 
It  was  this  :  •'  I  have  milked  these  cows  every  time  myself."  Here,  in  our 
judgment,  hes  a  part  of  the  secret.  (We  hope  that  when  Mr.  W.  sees  this,, 
he  will  go  at  once  to  the  post  office  and  subscribe  for  an  agricultural  paper.) 

Mr.  Brainerd,  of  Western,  lias  made  from  sixteen  cows,  previous  to  the 
15! h  of  November,  2,720  pounds  for  market,  besides  supplying  a  consider- 
able family.  Here  we  have  175  pounds  from  each  cow.  This  dairy  was 
also  kepi  on  hay  and  grass  alone,  (except  about  150  pumpkins  in  the  fall,^ 
but  they  were  well  fed  and  well  attended  to. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances;  but  we  will  say,  m  addition,  that 
our  friend  Lewis  Eames,  of  Lee,  has  uniformly  made  from  160  to  180 
pounds  for  market  annually.  The  dealers  in  butter  all  agree  that  where 
such  large  quantities  are  made,  the  quality  is  uniformly  good  ;  better  than 
when  small  quantities  are  made.  Good  attention  to  one  branch  secures,  in 
a  great  degree,  success  in  the  other. 

The  remarks  made  in  regard  to  selection  of  cows,  and  their  management 
for  cheese  dairies,  apply  equally  well  here ;  and  we  can  only  say  thai  to 
equal,  and  even  excel,  the  individuals  we  have  named,  farmers  have  only 
to  procure  good  cows,  give  theio  good  feed,  both  summer  and  winter,  see 
tiiat  they  are  at  all  limes  protected  from  cold  and  stormy  weather,  have 
plenty  of  pure  water  and  free  access  to  salt,  are  regularly  milked  by  careful 
hands,  and,  finally,  that  the  milk  and  the  cheese  or  butter,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  properly  managed.  These  constitute  the  essentials  in  dairy  man- 
agement— essentials  which  may  be  attained  in  almost  every  particular  by 
ail  dairymen.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  while,  in  the  usual  method  of  man- 
aging cows,  very  httle  profit  can  be  realized,  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  indi- 
viduals named  (and  there  are  scores  oi  similar  cases)  cannot  fail  to  afford 
a  very  handsome  profit  from  their  labor.  It  costs  scarcely  any  more  to  keep 
a  stock  of  cows  in  good  order  throughout  the  year  than  to  let  them  get  poor, 
and  then,  by  extra  feed,  raise  them  again  to  good  condition.  Now,  we  hold 
that  three  fourths  of  the  dairymen  ii\  this  country  may,  by  simply  having 
warm  and  well  ventilated  stables,  feeding  and  milking  regularly,  and  treat- 
ing their  coY/s  gently,  increase  their  products  considerably,  without  one 
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dollar  of  additional  expense  ;  and  if  a  few  bushels  of  grain  or  roots  be  added 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  the  profit  will  be  greatly  increased.  Of  the  method 
of  oianaging  tkc  milk  and  manufacture  of  butter  and  chee^^e,  we  have  not 
room  to  speak  in  this  article,  but  will  endeavor  to  speak  of  some  points  con- 
nected with  that  subject  hereafter.  The  cases  to  which  we  have  alluded 
are  not  extremes,  but  are  frecjuent  in  many  parts  of  the  State  ;  yet  not  one 
in  a  hundred  reaches  the  amoiiiit  named  in  these  statements. 

The  season  for  commencing  dairy  operations  will  soon  arrive — indeed, 
the  time  for  giving  increased  attention  to  dairy  cows  is  now  at  hand  ;  a/id 
we  appeal  to  all,  so  far  to  consult  their  own  interest,  if  they  have  no  mercy 
for  their  animals^  as  to  look  well  to  the  care  of  their  stock  during  the  com- 
ing spring.  We  also  respectfully  suggest  to  our  agricultural  brethren  the 
propriety  of  endeavoring  to  increase  the  products  oif"*  their  dairy,  as  well  as 
of  all  crops  and  productions  of  the  farm,  the  coming  season.  We  can  im- 
prove in  these  as  well  as  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Shall  we  not  say 
that  we  will  improve  in  these  things  ?  Let  us  not  be  disheartened  by  X\\q 
assertion,  so  ofren  thrust  in  our  faces,  thai  we  now  raise  more  than  we  need 
01  agricultural  products.  Or  if  this  is  really  so,  let  us  keep  fewer  cows, 
and  make  from  them  the  same  quantity  which  we  now  make  from  a  greater 
number.  And  so  with  our  crops.  Let  our  motto  be,  ''  The  greatest  amount 
of  produce  at  the  least  expense."  Profit  is  our  object;  and  how  shall  we 
secure  itj  except  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  production  ? 

E.  COMSTOCK. 


From  the  New  England  Parmer. 
REPORTS  OF  ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Committee  on  Cows  and  Heifers : 

Gentlemen  :  The  cow  which  1  offer  for  exhibition  and  premium  is  six 
years  old.     She  calved  the  2ist  of  May,  and  has  given  milk  as  follows  : 


Ff©m  May  21st  to  June  21st 
June  21st  to  July  21st 
July  21st  to  Aug.  21st 
Aug,  21st  to  Sept,  21st 


1,469 

pounds 

4 

ounces. 

1,264 

4C 

1,127 

U 

8 

a 

956 

(i 

8 

a. 

Total        -  .  -  .-    4.817 


We  sell  most  of  her  milk  ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality,  we  have 
made  butter  from  it,  and  find  that  it  takes  nineteen  pounds  of  milk  to  one 
pound  of  butter. 

Her  keeping  has  been  good  grass  feed,  with  the  exception  of  seven  weeks, 
when  she  had  two  quarts  of  shorts  per  day. 

The  said  cow  was  raised  by  John  Bartlett;  of  Marblehead,  and  has  been 
owned  by  me  two  years  and  six  months. 

HfiiNRY  CRBESY. 

S.ALEM^  September  24,  184.5. 
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To  the  Committee  on  Cows  and  Heifers : 

Gentlemen  :  I  offer  for  your  inspection  my  cow  Flora,  of  native  breed, 
six  years  old.  The  said  cow  calved  on  the  21st  of  last  April.  The  calf 
was  kept  to  her  until  the  1 3th  of  May.  With  what  milk  the  calf  left,  and 
all  after  taking  the  calf  from  her,  until  the  20th  of  May,  we  made  20  lbs. 
8  oz.  of  butter. 

Beginning  at  the  20lh  of  May,  we  kept  an  account  of  the  milk,  by  weight, 
morning  and  night,  for  the  four  months  following,  which  was  4,375  lbs. 
Butter  from  said  milk,  211  lbs.  2  oz.  From  the  20th  of  May  to  the  last  day 
of  Jane,  inclusive,  84  lbs.  2  oz.  In  July,  52  lbs.  In  August.  43  lbs. 
Twenty  days  in  September,  32  lbs.  2  oz. 

From  the  20th  of  May  to  the  last  day  of  June,  she  gave  1,597  lbs.  of  milk ; 
io  July,  1,115  lbs.;  in  August,  987  lbs.;  twenty  days  in  September,  676  lbs. 

Average  of  milk  thraugh  the  four  months,  per  day.  35-J-||  lbs.  Aver- 
age of  butter  through  the  season,  four  months.  20^ff  lbs. 

Manner  of  keeping  said  cow  :  After  she  calved,  I  commenced  giving  her 
two  quarts  of  meal  per  day,  until  the  last  day  of  May  ;  the  20th  of  May  I 
put  her  to  pasture  by  herself  Her  pasture  was  good  through  June.  The 
first  week  in  July  it  failed  ;  so  I  took  her  out  and  put  her  in  an  old  pasture 
with  other  cows  for  three  weeks,  to  let  my  pasture  grow.  I  then  put  her 
back  again  in  my  pasture,  and  kept  her  until  the  24th  day  of  August,  when 
I  put  her,  with  another  cow,  in  new  feed.  I  commenced  giving  her,  the 
30th  of  August,  one  quart  of  Indian  meal  and  one  quart  of  rye  meal  every 
night.  She  had  no  meal,  roots,  or  any  thing,  only  what  the  pasture  afford- 
ed, from  the  first  day  of  June  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  August. 

WARREN  AVERILL. 

Ipswich,  September  23,  1845. 


ON  BUTTER. 

The  Society's  first  premium  for  June  butter  was  awarded  to  George  W. 
Dodge,  ©f  Wenham. 

Process  of  making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  where  it  stands 
from  36  to  48  hours.  It  is  then  skimmed,  and  the  cream  put  into  tin  pails, 
standing  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  A  little  salt  is  put  into  the  pails  be- 
fore putting  in  the  cream,  which,  at  the  times  of  addition,  is  stirred.  We 
churn  twice  a  week.  The  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  worked  out  by  hand — 
no  water  being  used  for  that  purpose.  In  warm  weather,  the  cream  is  low- 
ered into  the  well  the  night  before  churning.  Immediately  after  the  butter- 
milk is  worked  out,  the  butter  is  salted  with  an  ounce  of  ground  rock  salt 
to  the  pound,  and  in  about  24  hours  it  is  again  worked  over. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
aUALITY  OF  MILK,  &c. 

One  good  cow,  full  fed,  is  worth  more  for  the  dairy  than  four  ordinary 
half-starved  ones.  As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  above  fact,  we  quote 
the  following  from  an  English  publication:  "A  farmer  some  years  since 
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ke^t  eighteen  cows  upon  a  common^  and  was  often  obliged  to  buy  butter  for 
his  family.  The  common  was  enclosed,  which  deprived  the  farmer  of  his 
pasture,  and  the  same  person  suppHed  his  fanaily  amply  with  the  milk  and 
butter  from  four  cows  well  kept^ 

An  ordinary  cow,  fed  on  young  clover,  should  give,  for  the  first  three 
months  after  calving,  frorti  fifteen  to  eighteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  which 
will  produce,  if  of  good  quality,  1^  lb.  of  butter,  or  nearly  9  lbs.  per  week. 
Where  the  number  of  cows  is  greater,  the  average  will  be  less ;  because, 
where  there  are  only  one  or  two  cows,  a  deficiency  in  one  of  them  is  imme- 
diately noticed  :  the  cow  is  got  rid  of,  and  a  better  one  substituted. 

The  excellency  of  a  dairy  cow  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  her  milk  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  but- 
ter that  it  will  yield.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  food,  but  more 
on  the  animal.  The  writer  has  known  one  cow  whose  milk  would  not 
produce  butter,  and  was  never  discovered  while  milked  with  the  herd,  but 
was  soon  apparent  when  separated  and  milked  alone. 

There  is  a  simple  instrument,  called  the  lactometer,  used  for  measuring 
the  relative  qualities  of  cream  which  the  milk  of  different  cows,  at  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  affords.  It  consists  of  a  mahogany  stand,  support- 
ing six  glass  tubes  of  equal  length  and  diameter.  These  tubes  are  marked 
ten  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  graduated  down  in  tenths  of  an  inch  for  three 
inches.  Now,  the  milk  from  the  different  cows  is  poured  into  each  tube, 
(which  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  cow,)  and  filled  to  the  upper 
or  ten-inch  line,  and  the  number  of  degrees  the  thickness  of  the  cream  oc- 
cupies in  each  tube  indicates  the  per  centage.  For  example  :  if  the  bottom 
of  the  cream  stands  at  one  inch,  it  denotes  10  per  cent,  cream. 

In  a  trial,  with  one  of  these  instruments,  of  seven  cows,  six  weeks  after 
calving,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  we  found  they  varied  from  13 
to  7|  per  cent.  Out  of  the  seven  cows,  the  milk  of  two  produced,  after 
standing  twenty-four  hours  in  a  temperature  of  48  degrees,  thirteen  per 
cent,  cream,  one  twelve,  and  another  eleven  per  cent.,  inthe  same  tempera- 
ture ;  another,  at  46  degrees,  9  per  cent. ;  while  two,  at  40  degrees,  stood 
at  8^  and  7\  per  cent.  The  milk  of  four  cows  mixed,  in  a  temperature  of 
48  degrees,  marked  11  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  by  those  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  temperature  has  considerable  influ- 
ence in  raising  cream,  which  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  low  per  centage 
of.the  two  last-named  cows ;  but  in  other  trials  we  have  found  they  varied 
from  7  to  20  per  cent. 

After  comparing  the  accounts,  given  in  a  variety  of  places  and  situations, 
of  the  average  quantity  of  milk  which  a  cow  gives  when  kept  alone,  and 
well  fed,  as  they  generally  are,  with  a  full  supply  of  food,  such  as  they  relish, 
to  the  extent  of  their  appetites,  the  result  is,  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
our  best  dairy  herds,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  from  a  given  quantity 
of  milk  is  also  greater. 

I  am  av/are  that  iiigh  feeding  of  milch  cows  on  grain  is  not  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  profitable ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cows  would  give  milk 
nearly  the  whole  year,  be  made  good  beef  at  the  same  time,  and  their  calves 
would  be  much  more  valuable. 

If  cows  are  ever  allowed  to  fall  away  low  during  winter,  in  vain  shall  we 
hope  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  by  bringing  them  into  high  con- 
dition in  the  summer  ;  for,  if  a  cow  be  lean  at  the  time  of  calving,  no  man- 
agement afterwards  will  ever  bring  her  to  yield,  for  the  season,  any  thing 
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like  the  quantity  of  milk  ihat  she  would  have  done  had  she  been- all  the 

C.  N.  BEMENT. 


while  in  high  condition 


AMiiBic^iN  Hotel.  Albany,  August^  1845. 


For  iLe  Loui&viiie  Jouraai  and  Dollar  Farmer. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE  LARGE  DAIRY  ESTABLISHMENTS  THAT  SUPPLY 
THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  MILK.  ' 

Having  read  of  late,  with  much  interest,  (in  the  eastern  agricuitaral  pa- 
pers,) an  account  of  various  well  conducted  farms,  I  am  induced  to  think  an 
abridged  description  of  some  of  the  great  '^  lactarys,"  as  they  are  fashionably 
called,  of  the  old  country,  from  notes  taken  several  years  since  on  a  tour 
with  the  late  Dr.  Ratcliif,  the  excellent  and  efficient  secretary  to  the 
«'  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,"  will  be  received  v/ith  some  interest  by  your, 
readers,  and  it  possibly  may  be  also  instructive.  My  observation  con- 
vinces  me  there  is  much  in  their  management  that  could  be  well  and  pro- 
fitably adopted  by  our  dairymen  in  this  country. 

•  The  two  largest  dairies  in  the  world,  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
cows  giving  milk  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  esiablishment,  are  in  Lon- 
don, situated  near  and  within  sighj;  of  each  other,  at  Islington,  formerly  a 
part  oi  the  suburbs,  but  now  a  well  built  and  densely  populated  portion  of 
that  great  city :  the  one  established  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  the 
late  x^r.  Rhodes,  and  still  conducted  by  his  sons  ;  the  other  established  about 
the  same  time  by -the  late  Mr.  Laycock,  and  now  in  possession  of  his  sons 
also. 

Rhodes'S;  which  i  shall  first  describe,  is  the  most  complete  of  the  two. 
The  number  of  cows  now  kept  there  varies  frorn  seven  hundred  up  to  nine 
hundred.  xMrs.  Rhodes,  who,  after  her  husband's  death,  took  the  whole 
Dianagement  of  the  concern  for  some  yeai's  upon  herself,  told  me  that  she 
several  times  attempted  to  have  one  thousand  cows  milked,  but  that  the 
number  was  never  completed  in  the  morning;  that,  before  night, death  or 
some  other  accident  occurred  among  them  to  prevent  her  accomplishing. 
that  desire.  The  ground  on  which  ^he  buildings  are  placed  is  a  slope  of 
some  three  or  four  acres,  fronting  the  east.  The  sheds  run  with  the  slope 
for  the  drainage,  and  more  easily  wheeling  off  the  manure,  as  well  as  for 
supplying  water  for  the  cows  through  small  cast-iron  troughs,  which  are 
fixed  in  the  walls  at  the  heads  of  the  cows,  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
trough  may  be  supplied  from  the  other  the  whole  length  of  the  house. 
The  sheds  are  twenty- four  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high  ;  tiled  roof,  with  rising 
shutters  for  ventilation,  and  panes  of  glass  glazed  into  cast-iron  skeleton 
tiles  for  hght.  The  floor  has  a  slight  fall  to'a  gutter  along  the  centre;  a 
range  of  stalls,  each  seven  and  a  half  feet  wide,  for  two  cows  to  stand  in, 
runs  along  the  sides,  to  wliich  they  are  fastened  by  chains  and  rings  run- 
ning on  upright  iron  rods  in  each  corner.  K  trough,  formed  of  Welch 
slatC)  bedded  in  cement,  its  upper  Q,AgQ  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  is 
fixed  at  the  head  of  each  animal,  to  liold  its  food.  The  sheds  are  placed  ad- 
joining and  parallel  to  each  other,  whh  openings  in  the  walls  opposite  each 
cow,  one  fool  wide  and  four  feet  high,  in  which  is  placed  the  iron  trough 
tc  contain  toe  drioking  v/ater,  calciilated  to  serve  two  cows  in  different 
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sheds,  but  opposite  each  other  ;  which  water  i^ supplied  from  one  large  cis- 
tern by  pipes.  Each  iron  trough  has  a  wooden  cover,  which  is  shut  down 
during  feeding  time,  to  prevent  the  water  being  dirtied  At  the  upper  end 
of  tfie  shed  is  the  dairy,  consisting  of  three  rooms  :  the  one  a  measuring 
room,  where  ail  the  milk  that  is  sold  and  goes  out  is  first  measured  ;  the 
other  a  scalding  room,  with  boiler  and  fireplace  :  and  the  third,  a  room 
where  all  the  surplus  milk  is  straiiied  up  and  set  away  for  cream  and  but- 
ter. At  the  lov\rer  end  of  the  sheds  are  two  yards,  surrounded  by  sheds  also  ; 
the  one  for  fattening  the  cows  ofi"  when  they  become  dry,  and  the  other  for 
store  and  breeding  pigs.  The  pigs  consume  the  skim-milk  remaining  on 
hand,  which  is  kept  in  a  well,  made  of  brick,  laid  in  cement,  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  six  and  a  half  in  diameter,  in  which  it  soon  becomes  sour,  and  then  fed 
to  the  pigs,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  more  nourishing  when  given  in  that 
state  than  vv^heii  sweet.  The  principal  slock  of  pigs  are  breedmgsows,  as 
the  sucking  pigs  sold  for  roasting  are  found  to  be  muchtlie  most  profitable. 
The  dung  is  all  emptied  into  a  pit  for  that  purpose,  off  a  platform  at  the 
bottom  of  the  yards.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  constructed 
in  the  rear  of  the  sheds  several  large  pits  ten  feet  wide,  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  twent^r  feet  long,  made  of  brick,  bedded  in  cement,  into  which  are 
packed  several  months'  supply  of  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains,  which 
form  the  chief  food  for  the  cows,  and  which  can  only  be  had  during  the 
winter  months.  The  grains  are  firmly  tramped  into  those  pits,  and  each 
layer,  of  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  is  well  salted  ;  when  filled,  the  top  is 
covered  over  with  boards,  and  on  those  is  put  a  thickness  of  earth,  cona-- 
pactiy  beaten  down,  sufficient  to  perfectly  exclude  the  air  as  well  as  the 
frost.  Grains  packed  in  this  way  have  been  opened  in  four  or  five  years, 
and  found  to  be  fresh  and  good  food,  and  as  eagerly  eaten  by  the  cows  as 
those  that  had  just  been  carted  m  from  the  brewery.  There  are  also  on  the 
premises  a  large  stock  yard,  sheds,  and  pits  for  roots  and  straw,  a  large 
room  for  cutting  hay  and  clover  into  chaff,  cart  she.ds,  stables,  a  neat  and 
spacious  counting-house,  with  a  large,  well  ventilated  room  overhead,  con- 
taining seve-ral  iron  bedsteads,  with  hair  mattress  and  pillow  to  each,, 
where  the  regular  work  hands  belonging  to  the  establishment,  who  are 
single  men,  sleep. 

The  cows  in  this  establishment  are  all  bought,  newly  calved,  in  the  cow 
market,  held  in  Islington  every  Monday.  They  are  kept  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  give  not  less  than  ivm  gallons  of  milk  a  day^  and  are  then  fat- 
tened off  for  the  butcher  on  oil-cake,  grains,  and  cut  clover  hay.  All  breeds 
are  to  be  found  here  to  some  extent,  but  the  short  horns  are  preferred,  and 
are  greatly  in  the  majority ;  they  are  generally  found  to  be  more  abundant 
niilkers.  The  shortness  of  their  horns,  too,  admits  of  their  being  placed 
closer  together  ;  and  another  reason  is,  because  thi^  breed  is  more  frequently 
brought  to  market  than  any  other.  The  Ayrshire  breed  was  tried  to  some 
extent,  and  highly  approved  of,  as  giving  very  rich  cream,  fattening  in  a 
very  short  time  when  they  left  off  giving  milk,  and  particularly  for  produc- 
ing a  quantity  of  beef  which  sold  much  higher  than  that  of  the  short-horns  ; 
but  the  difliculty  in  procuring  this  breed  was  so  great,  that  they  abandoned 
the  idea  of  keeping  them.  The  length  of  tinie  during  which  a  cow,  treated 
as  in  this  establishment,  continues  to  give  milk,  varies  from  six  months  up 
to  two  years,  the  large  majority  overgoing  twelve  months.  The  treatment 
in  this  establishment  differs  from  that  in  most  others.  The  cows  are  never 
vntied  during  the  whole  time  they  remain  in  the  house,  having  clean 
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fresh  water  to  drink,  constantly  before  them.  They  are  kept  very  clean  ; 
the  sheds  are  well  ventilated  by  the  openings  in  the  roofs,  which  are  cer- 
tainly far  preferable  to  the  usual  horizontal  entrances  for  air,  by  holes 
through  the  side  walls.  The  principal  food  of  the  cows,  as  in  all  other 
London  dairies,  consists  of  grains;  that  is,  malt  after  it  has  been  used  by 
the  brewer  or  the  distiller.  Distiller's  wash,  which  is  the  remainder,  after 
distillation,  of  a  decoction  of  ground  malt  and  oaten  meal,  is  also  given  to 
the  cows,  but  more  frequently  to  those  that  are  fattening  than  to  such  as 
are  in  milk.  The  average  price  of  brewers'  grains  is  about  fourpence  or 
eight  cents  per  bushel ;  distillers'  grains,  on  account  of  the  meal  which  they 
contain,  about  double,  or  sixteen  cents  per  bushel ;  the  wash  usualty  sells 
at  sixpence,  or  twelve  cents,  for  thirty-six  gallons.  Salt  is  given  at  the  rate 
of  two  ounces  to  each  cow  daily  in  this  establishment,  mixed  with  the  grains 
given  before  milking,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  A  portion  of  green  food  or  roots  is  supplied  alternately 
with  the  grains  ;  and  in  winter,  when  tares  or  green  grass  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, after  the  potatoes,  turnips,  or  mangel-wurtzel  have  been  eaten,  a  por- 
tion of  hay  is  given. 

The  produce  of  Rhodes's  dairy  is  entirely  milk  and  cream  for  private 
families  and  for  public  hospitals.  A  number  of  public  institutions  are  sup- 
plied directly  from  this  dairy  by  contract.  Private  families  are  supplied  by 
milk  dealers^  who  have  what  is  called  milk- walks  ;  that  is,  a  certain  number 
of  customers  whom  they  supply  twice  a  day  ;  they  are  thus  enabled  to  as- 
certain the  average  of  what  their  customers  require,  and  they  contract  with 
Messrs.  Rhodes  for  this  average.  The  latter  calculate  the  number  of  cows 
sufficient  to  give  the  dealer  the  supply  wanted,  and  this  number  the  dealer 
undertakes  to  milk  twice  a  day—at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  milk  is  measured  to  the  dealer  :  and  should 
he  have  milked  more  than  his  quantity,  it  remains  with  the  dairy  ;  but 
should  the  cows  be  deficient  in  quantity,  it  is  made  up  from  the  milk  of 
other  cows  milked  on  account  of  the  contracts  of  the  establishment.  As 
the  supply  of  the  cows  and  the  demand  of  the  dealers  are  constantly  varying, 
large  quantities  of  milk  remain  on  the  dairyman's  hands,  frequently  as  high 
as  seventy  to  eighty  gallons,  which  is  strained  up  in  shallow  earthen  ves- 
sels for  cream.  The  cream  is  churned,  the  butter  sold,  and  the  skim-milk,  as 
well  as  the  buttermilk,  is  put  into  the  milk-well  for  the  pigs. 

The  management  of  the  whole  is  committed  to  ihree  persons  :  a  clerk, 
who  keeps  the  books,  collects  the  debts,  and  pays  and  receives  all  moneys ; 
a  man  who  superintends  the  feeding  and  treatment  of  the  stock,  and  who 
has  the  general  care  of  the  premises ;  and  a  woman  who  measures  the 
milk  to  the  dealers,  and  superintends  the  dairy.  The  cows  are  all  pur- 
chased and  sold  by  a  regular  salesman. 

Laycock's  dairy  is  also  at  Islington,  nearly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  to  Rhodes's,  but  stands  on  a  greater  number  of  acres.  The  number  of 
cows  kept  in  Laycock's  is  about  the  same  as  that  kept  by  Rhodes,  but  in 
treatment  they  differ  some  little.  I  will  notice  only  those  particulars  in 
which  this  establishment  differs  from  Rhodes's.  The  cows  are  fed  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  exception  of  not  getting  any  salt  on  their  grains,  but 
the  hay  is  salted  when  put  in  the  rick.  They  are  turned  out  once  a  day 
to  drink  from  troughs  in  the  yards,  remaining  out  from  half  an  hour  to 
three  hours,  according  to  the  weather  and  season  of  the  year.  From  the  end 
of  June  till  Michaelmas,  the  cows  are  turned  into  the  fields  from  6  o'clock 
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in.  the  morning  until  11,  and  from  about  2  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  until 
about  3  the  following  morning.  The  remaining  hours  they  are  in  the 
sheds,  for  the  purpose  of  being  milked.  The  cows  in  this  establishment 
are,  on  an  average,  kept  in  use  longer  than  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  ;  those  which 
become  dry  are  fattened  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition  of  boiled  flax- 
seed, which  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  assistant.  The  mode  of  using  it  was 
to  me  quite  novel,  as  was  its  use  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  fattening.  It  is 
boiled  in  a  common  boiler,  and,  when  reduced  to  a  pulp,  let  out  into  large 
wooden  cisterns  by  tubes,  where  it  was  mixed  with  clover  chaff,  roughly 
cut,  and  sometimes  with  grains;  and,  when  cool,  given  to  the  cows,  who 
eat  It  in  this  way  with  great  avidity.  In  this  establishment  those  cows 
which  are  good  milkers  are  allowed  to  take  the  bull,  for  which  purpose 
eight  bulls  were  kept  on  the  premises.  The  usual  period  of  keeping  the 
cows  is  from  four  to  five  years.  The  calves  are  sold  in  Smithfield  cattle 
market,  the  market  next  after  they  are  calved,  to  those  who  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  take  them  to  the  country  and  fatten  them  for  the  butcher.  There 
are  three  extensive  farms  belonging  to  this  establishment  but  a  few  miles 
distant,  at  one  or  other  of  which  the  cows  in  calf  are  kept  when  dry.  The 
hair  of  the  tails  is  kept  closely  trimmed  oif,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  dirtying 
the  milk,  and  their  bodies  are  curried  over  once  every  day.  The  pigs,  ia 
addition  to  sour  milk,  get  also  ground  linseed  and  grains. 

In  addition  to  this  dairy  establishment,  Mr.  Laycock  has  a  series  of  en- 
closed yards,  about  half  an  acre  each  in  size,  with  open  sheds  sufficient  to 
shelter  from  eight  thousand  to  nine  thousand  head  of  cattle,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  taking  in  stock  for  the  nights  previous  to  the  days  on  which 
Smithfield  market  is  held,  which  are  on  Monday  and  Friday  of  every  week 
in  the  year.  For  this  purpose  the  situation  is  admirably  adapted,  lying  on 
the  great  north  road,  and  being  within  a  short  and  straight  drive  of  the 
market,  which,  singular  enough,  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  part  of  that  immense  city.  Those  layers  and  this  dairy 
establishment  may  be  considered  as  a  central  farm  yard  to  the  three  hay- 
farms,  which  they  amply  supply  with  immense  quantities  of  the  finest 
manure  for  top  dressings. 

The  whole  is  under  the  management  of  the  two  brothers,  assisted  by  a 
clerk  and  a  very  active  dairy-maid.  The  proprietors  of  those,  the  two  most 
extensive  milk  establishments  in  the  world,  are  near  and  intimate  friends 
and  neighbors  from  their  birth,  are  on  the  best  possible  terms,  and  have  as 
free  recourse  to  either  establishment  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  same 
person.  They  frequently  compare  notes  as  to  the  management  and  ex- 
penses, and  they  both  still  rigidly  adhere  to  their  own  particular  manage- 
ment, each  contending  for  his  superiority,  and  offering  to  prove  it  by  a 
reference  to  his  books.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  both  are  managed  with 
great  care  and  attention,  systematized  in  every  department.  They  have  been 
carried  on  successfully  and  profitably  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  the 
fathers,  and  subsequently  by  their  sons ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
century  from  now,  whoever  lives  to  see  it  will  find  the  same  successful 
operation,  and  both  under  the  management  of  the  great  grand-children  or 
immediate  descendants  of  the  original  founders. 

The  Metropolitan  dairy  is  the  next  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
London  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Edgeware  road,  (the  northwestern  suburb  of  the 
city,)  and  was  founded  some  twenty-five  years  since  by  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes- 
It  was  sold  by  him,  some  few  years  after,  to  one  of  the  bubble  compa- 
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nies  of  ihat  day,  from  which  its  pre&ent  name  is  derived.  By  them  it  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  is  now  his  property.  It  stands  on  about  one 
acre  of  ground,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  about  four  hundred  cows.  The 
cow' houses  are  in  parallel  ranges,  twenty  four  feet  wide,  and  side  walls 
eight  feet  high.  The  space  allowed  here  for  each  cow  is  three  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  cow  houses  are  without  stalls.  As  in 
Mr.  Rhodes's  establishment,  the  cows  here  are  never  untied,  except  to  re- 
move them  to  ihe  fattening  sheds,  or  to  send  them  to  the  country  to  remain 
till  calving  time.  A  cow  so  treated  seldom  produces  more  than  two  calves, 
remaining,  after  each  calf,  an  average  of  eighteen  months  in  milk. 

The  cows  are  milked  at  3  in  the  morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon^ 
and  the  milk  disposed  of  to  dealers  as  before  described.  The  food  is  prin- 
cipally grains,  which,  instead  of  being  kept  in  pits  in  the  open  air,  as  at 
Rhodes's,  are  preserved  in  the  cellar  of  a  large  building  about  fourteen  feet 
deep,  and  are  covered,  when  packed  down,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  with  cow- 
dung,  to  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  the  air.  Dry  hay  is  seldom 
given  in.tiiis  establishment,  the  chaff  of  clover  hay  being  always  mixed  vrith 
the  grains  or  wash.  The  cows  are  never  turned  out  to  water,  but,  from  a 
large  cistern,  pipes  are  conducted  to  every  cow  house,  and  at  certain  hours 
each  day  the  water  is  turned  into  the  manger,  which  is  on  a  perfect  level ; 
and  it  runs  slowly  past  each  cow,  so  that  she  drinks  at  pleasure.  When 
any  cow  gets  sick,  she  is  bled,  and  is  purged  by  giving  her  one  pound  of 
Epsom  salts,  with  two  ounces  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  an  abundance  of  warm 
water.  The  m.ode  of  treatment  seldom  or  never  fails.  Four  bulls  are  kept 
for  the  cows ;  and,  as  they  become  dry,  or  nearly  so,  they  are  sent  out  to  a 
grass  farm  till  calving  time.  The  quantity  of  salt  given  the  cows  in  their 
food  here  does  not  exceed  one  ounce  daily,  on  account,  as  they  assert,  of 
its  drying  quality;  a  complaint  i  never  heard  made  but  ixi  this  establishment, 
and  with  which  1  cannot  concur.  The  manure  of  this  establishment  is 
disposed  of  in  a  singular  and  interesting  manner:  all  the  fluid  part  is  dis- 
charged by  sewers  into  a  large  brick  cistern,  laid  in  cement,  and  sold  by 
the  hogshead  to  the  hay  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  to  manure  their 
meadows  with,  which  is  done  with  the  common  watering  carl  used  for  the 
streets.  The  solid  manure  is  compressed  into  small  squares  or  cakes  by  an 
hydraulic  press,  and  is  all  shipped  to  Norfolk  and  to  Yorkshire ;  the  cora« 
putation  is,  that  a  two-horse  cart  load  of  dung  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
cubic  foot  by  this  means. 

There  are  many  minor  dairy  establishments  in  and  about  London,  none 
of  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  save  one  at  Little  Acton,  about  five  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  corner,  under  the  sole  management  of  a  maiden  lady,  (Mrs. 
Cook,)  and  stands  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,' the  whole  of  which  is 
devoted  to  meadow.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  cows  in  three  sheds, 
standing  head  to  head,  with  a  passage  of  five  feet  between  the  troughs. 
The  cows  here  are  never  untied  except  for  about  tv/o  months  in  the  au- 
tamn,  when  they  are  let  out  after  each  milking  for  about  two  hours,  to  fill 
themselves  ofi'the  after  grass.  Water  is  supplied  to  them  m  their  troughs 
twice  a  day.  through  pipes  from  a  fine  spring  adjacent.  Grains,  with  roots 
and  other  gtis^,i\  meat,  are  the  principal  f©od  of  the  cows;  and  Mrs.  Cook 
considers  it  much  more  economica.1  to  turn  the  entire  of  her  farm  to 
meadow,  and  with  the  extra  produce  to  purchase  the  other  food  wanted  for 
th6  cows,  rather  than  multiply  her  expenses  and  increase  her  own  trouble 
•and  cares,  by  placing  it  under  a  system  of  agricultural  courses^     There  is 
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no  doubt  but  Mrs.  Cook's  establishment,  for  its  size,  returns,  under  her  pe. 
culiar  management,  a  better  profit  than  any  other  in  London  or  its  neigh- 
borhood. Her  cows  are  all  milked  by  her  own  men,  at  2  o^clock  every 
morning  and  2  every  afternoon,  and  the  produce  sent  in  six-gallon  block  tin. 
cans,  on  a  superior  two-horse  "  C  "  spring  carriage,  (with  scarcely  any  mo- 
tion to  it,)  to  a  West-end  milk  dealer  in  Edward  street.  Portman  square, 
who  contracts  for  the  whole.  This  establishment  is  characterized,  beyond 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen,  by  its  great  neatness  and  cleanliness,  both  as 
regards  the  premises,  the  cattle  themselves,  and  all  those  v/ho  attend  upon 
them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  no  instance  is  there  to  be  found  a  milk 
wagon  used  for  the  delivery  of  the  milk  to  the  families;  it  is  always  carried 
in  tin  cans,  suspended  from  a  wooden  yoke  that  fits  over  the  shoulder,  by 
either  women  or  men,  who  generally  distribute  in  this  way  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  gallons  within  two  hours.  It  is  considered — and  with  some 
truth,  too — that  jolting  the  milk  in  wagons  has  an  injurious  eflect  upon  itj 
certainly  tending  to  make  it  sour,  and  rendering  it  entirely  unfit  to  set  for 
cream.  This  mode  of  delivery  causes  the  milk  dealers  to  have  a  better 
understanding  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  distribution  of  their  customers, 
the  same  person  being  generally  found  to  serve  with  milk  every  house  that 
takes  any  in  the  same  street,  and  consequently  rendering  the  labor  much  less. 

This  communication,  which  is  already  longer  than  I  intended,  warns  me 
to  reserve  for  my  next  a  description  of  Booth's  extensive  feeding-house, 
attached  to  his  gin-distillery,  and  of  the  Glasgow  and  Dublin  dairies — both 
better  managed  than  the  London  ones,  I  think — as  well  as  a  glance  at  some 
of  the  Dutch  dairies,  which  are  under  still  better  management  than  either. 

Wishing  to  contribute  to  the  interest  of  your  paper  all  in  my  power,  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  this  com.munication,  with  the  respect  and  good 
will  of 

A   FARMERi 
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CATTLE,  &c. 

[From  proceedings  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club.] 
SOILING  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Edward  Clark — Sir:  As  to  soiling,  i  understand  it  to  apply  to 
all  green  food  that  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  to  stock  lo  summer 
or  winter — the  stock  being  kept  up  and  fed  on  the  same.  I  consider  the 
root  crop  as  one  of  the  only  sure  means  in  our  latitude  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  through  the  season ;  I  therefore  have  been  in  the  habit  oi  raising 
roots  for  my  stock  for  several  years,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  well 
without  them.  I  will  therefore  state,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  my  mode  of  rais- 
ing them,  and  feeding,  (fcc.  I  will  name  them  in  the  order  in  which  I 
estimate  them  for  feeding  to  stock.  Carrots  I  consider  the  most  valuable. 
I  feed  them  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  consider  them  better  for  my  horses 
than  oats  ;  and  for  my  milch  cows,  in  winter,  they  not  only  give  the  butter 
color,  but  flavor  equal  to  summer-made  butter.  I  raise  them  in  drills,  the 
rows  about  20  inches  apart,  and  the  carrot  in  the  rovv^  say  from  four  to 
six  inches  ;  mangel-wurizel  in  drills,  two  feet  apart  ui  the  row.  and  one  foot 
io  the  drill ;  sugar  beet  the  same  distance  ;  ruta-baga  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rowj  and  about  nine  inches  in  the  drill ;  and  common  turnips  I  sow  broad- 
cast as  follows:  say  in  June,  I  find  some  pieces  in  my  lots  intended  for 
mowing,  that  the  grass  has  winter-killed,  or  in  some  way  is  destroyed  \ 
these  pieces  I  plough  up,  taking  care  to  turn  them  over  as  well  as  1  can, 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  mowing,  but  always  in  time  to  sow 
and  re-seed  with  grass  by  the  20th  July,  i  roll  my  land,  and  harrow  it 
well  the  same  way  I  plough  it,  and  put  on  about  15  cords  of  manure  to 
the  acre,  (barn -yard  manure;)  I  harrow  until  all  is  well  mixed;  I  then 
sow  my  turnips,  say  one-half  pint  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  it  is  my  wish  not  to 
have  the  seed  nearer  than  nine  inches  of  each  other  ;  in  doing  so  1  give  my 
grass  seed  a  chance  to  take  root.  At  the  time  of  sowing  my  turnips,  1  sow 
a  compost,  prepared  as  follows  :  ashes,  15  bushels;  bone-dust,  five  bushels; 
plaster,  one  bushel — per  acre  ;  in  this  way  I  always  raise  good  tutnips,  and, 
I  think,  at  a  trifling  expense,  as  all  that  was  done  was'  with  a  view  to 
re-seed  the  land,  (fcc.  As  to  the  other  root  crops,  the  same  rule  as  to  ma- 
nuring will  apply  to  them,  but  the  ground  must  be  made  mellow  to  any 
depth  you  please — the  deeper  the  better.  I  use  the  same  compost,  in  the 
drills,  for  all  my  roots,  taking  care  at  all  times  to  apply  it  in  a  moist  con- 
dition. I  raised  the  last  season  the  white  Silesian  carrot,  at  the  rate  of  960 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but  1  prefer  the  orange  carrot.  As  to  feeding  roots,  I 
feed  them  to  my  fat  cattle,  cows,  horses,  and  hogs,  in  the  raw  state ;  nor  do 
I  think  it  advisable  to  cook  them  for  any  animal  except  the  fatfing  hogs.  I 
then  boil  them  and  mix  provender,  and  feed  when  soured.  Quantity  per 
day :  I  feed  to  my  cattle  say  three-fourths  of  a  peck,  to  be  fed  at  two  differ- 
ent times,  say  morning  and  evening;  my  milch  cows,  one-half  bushel  per 
day  ;  my  store  hogs,  of  beets  say  three  pounds  per  hog,  and  one  gill  of 
corn  per  feed.     By  feeding  in  this  way,  I  have  always  found  my  stock  to 
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improve,  and  I  never  have  had  them  to  scour  or  be  injured  in  any  way 
from  their  feed  on  roots.  I  continue  my  feed  on  roots  to  my  fat  cattle  until 
about  the  1st  of  January;  I  then  commence  feeding  on  meaj,  made  with 
corn  and  cob,  and  continue  the  roots,  at  discretion,  in  smaller  quantities. 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessa-ry  to  state ihe  quantity  I  feed  at  a  time, 
but  for  the  reason  that  some  gentleman  at  your  meeting,  above  alluded  to,, 
condemned  the  root  crops  ;  all  I  can  now  say  is,  that  this  is  not  my  expe- 
lience,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be  their's,  on  a  fair  trial. 
With  respect,  1  remain  yours, 

WM.  MAK'INSTER. 
MiDDLETowN,  Ct.,  AjjHI  4,  1845. 

The  Chairjnan. — A  bushel  of  carrots,  well  cut  up  by  a  proper  root  cutter, 
is  as  good  as  a  bushel  of  oats  for  a  working- horse.  I  have  tried  the  exper- 
iment  fully  and  satisfactorily  :  I  have  fed  twelve  quarts  of  sliced  carrots, 
instead  of  twelve  quarts  of  oats,  to  a  horse,  the  whole  winter,  and  found  no 
difference  in  the  results.  I  gave  hay  with  the  carrots  as  we  do  with  the 
oats.  The  carrots  cost -about  ten  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  oats  near  thirty 
cents  a  bushel. 

Dr.  Underhill. — The  general  average  price  of  oats  is  about  thirty-five 
cents  a  bushel. 

T/ie  Chairman. — Carrots  are  beneficial  to  horses  that  have  the  heaves. 
Others  have  practised  as  I  have  with  like  satisfactory  results.  I  have  raised 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  carrots  on  three-eighths  of  one 
acre.  I  manured  with  decomposed  peat  and  ashes.  1  sub-soiled  the  hill. 
The  white  carrot  is  good ;  gives  rather  greater  yield  than  the  orange  carrot ; 
it  grows  more  out  of  ground,  and  is  easier  to  gather.  I  do  not  attach  much 
value  to  the  ruta-baga  ;  it  has,  however,  one  advarttage — it  may  be  sowed 
late,  and  upon  any  vacant  spots  in  a  field,  and  is  so  far  clear  gain. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
WINTER  FOOD  FOR  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

In  most  parts  of  the  northern  States,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  year 
requires  the  feeding  of  dried  or  stored  food  to  domestic  animals.  Usually 
'One-half  of  the  last  month  of  autumn,  the  three  winter  months,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  spring  months,  must  be  passed  v/ithout  the  aid  of  pasture, 
throughout  the  more  northern  regions  of  our  country,  amounting  to  al- 
most  half  of  the  entire  year.  It  hence  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  questions  in  farming — what  are  the  cheapest  and  best  kinds  of  food 
for  the  subsistence  of  domestic  animals  through  this  long  and  costly  pe- 
riod ? 

The  article  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  being  the  most  largely 
used  as  well  as  the  most  important  every  way,  is  meadow-hay.  But  aux- 
iliaries are  needed;  not  only  because  the  hay  crop  is  often  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  drought,  but  even  when  abundant,  a  mixture  of  other  substances 
contributes  to  the  healtli,  comfort,  and  thrift  of  the  animal.  Greater  cheap- 
ness, too,  is  attained  by  a  portion  of  other  kinds  of  food.  An  examination 
and  comparison  of  these  hence  become  a  matter  of  considerable  impoi;' 
tance. 
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in  addition  to  hay,  may  be  mentioned  (as  among  those  substances  which 
are  either  in  common  use,  or  should  be)  carrots,  rutabagas,  straw,  beets^ 
potatoes,  and  grain.  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  these  may  be  judged 
with  tolerable  correctness,  by  taking  their  respective  nutritive  values,  to- 
gether with  their  cost  in  raising,  and  comparing  them  thus  with  hay.  la 
the  following  table  we  have  taken  a  ie.v7  of  the  more  commonly  cultivated 
roots,  and  deduced  their  nutritive  value  from  the  actual  experiments  of  a 
considerable  number  of  distinguished  agriculturists,  the  mean  or  average 
of  the  results  they  arrived  at  being  taken.  The  figures  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  each  needed,  to  be  equal  to  100  pounds  of  hay. 

Carrots  -            -            .            -            -            -            -  276 

Rutabagas          ------  300 

Mangel-wurtzel  -            -----  317 

Potatoes              -             -             -             -             -             -  201 

Common  turnips            .            -            .            .            -  494 

It  will  be  perceived  that  potatoes  are  the  most  nutritive,  carrots  next^ 
then  ru^.a-bagas  and  mangel-wurtzels  are  nearly  equal,  while  common  tur- 
nips are  far  behind  the  rest.  Then  as  to  the  expense  of  raising.  The  same 
degree  of  fertility  in  soil  will  give  about  250  bushels  of  potatoes;  500  of 
carrots,  600  of  ruta  bagas,  and  700  of  mangel-wurtzels.  This  is  mere 
estimate,  but  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  cost  of  seed  and 
planting  is  greater  for  the  potato  than  the  other  crops,  but  the  after  culture 
rather  less ;  on  the  whole,  the  expense  of  raising  an  acre  of  each  will  be 
nearly  equal.  The  cheapness  of  seed  and  ease  of  sowing  are  in  favor  of 
ruta-bagas,  but  on  cloddy  soils  this  advantage  is  more  than  balanced  by 
<!anger  from  the  turnip  fly.  It  is  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  ia 
these  estimates  the  best  ^culture  is  to  be  given — that  is,  all  the  roots  but 
the  potatoes  are  sown  in  drills,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart — not 
more  ;  that  they  are  hoed  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  or  before  two  inches  high, 
which  not  only  greatly  reduces  the  labor,  but  allows  an  early  and  vigorous 
growth  ;  and  that  clean,  well  tilled,  and  fertile  land  is  selected  for  them,  and 
not  rich  waste  land,  loaded  with  the  seeds  of  millions  of  weeds,  which, 
without  the  cost  of  much  labor,  get  the  ascendency,  and  choke  down  the 
young  crop. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
carrots,  ruta  bagas,  and  mangel-wurtzels  stand  nearly  on  equal  grounds 
as  to  merit.  But  the  far  greater  avidity  with  which  horses  v/ill  eat  car- 
rots, the  excellent  butter  which  results  from  their  use  when  fed  to  cows, 
and  the  little  injury  they  receive  from  frost,  even  when  the  crop  or  a  part 
of  it  is  left  to  winter  in  the  ground  where  it  grew,  give  this  crop  most  em- 
inently the  preference. 

Now  for  the  cheapness  of  roots  as  compared  with  hay.  A  ton  of  hay, 
according  to  the  experiments  already  mentioned,  is  equal  to  5,500  pouncte 
of  carrots,  which,  at  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  wouM  be  91  bushels.  One 
acre  of  carrots,  then,  or  500  bushels,  would  be  equal  to  5J  tons  of  hay.  Ac- 
cording to  our  own  experience,  such  a  crop  may  be  easily  raised  and  har- 
vested for  fifteen  dollars,  which  would  place  the  carrots  as  a  cheaper  food 
than  hay,  if  the  hay  were  only  thre*  dollars  a  ton.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  condition  of  horses  and  cattle,  when  fed  freely  on  carrots,  with  hay,  is 
an  additional  advantage. 

Straw, — The  foUo wing  shows  the  comparative  nutritive  properties  of 
straiw,^  by  indicating  the  nurgiber  oi  pounds  needed,  to  be  equal  to  100  Ibsi.  ' 
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of  hay.     But  it  must  be  observed  that  these  results  will  vary  gfreatly  with 
the  ripeness  or  freshness  of  the  straw,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  its  growth  or  condition. 

New  wheat  straw  .....         272 

Oat  straw  ......         166 

Barley  straw       ...--.         176 
Pea  straw  -  -  -  -  -  -         169 

Clover  hay  -  -  -  -  -  -  94 

But  as  the  quantity  of  straw  is  wholly  depei'idant  on  the  quantity  of  grain 
raised,  and  is  in  fact  only  a  secondary  crop,  the  amount  which  each  farmer 
possesses  can  only  be  controlled  by  economy  in  saving  what  he  has,  whicfci 
cattle  will  eat  freely  if  mixed  with  hay  and  chopped,  or  alone,  unchopped, 
if  well  salted. 

There  is  another  item  of  cheap  and  nutritious  food  in  the  shape  of  corn- 
stalks, sown  for  fodder.  The  value  of  common  cornstalks,  raised  for  the 
grain,  depends  greatly  on  the  quality,  and  the  amount  which  cattle  can 
consume  without  refuse,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  stalks,  variety  of 
corn,  (fee.  But  when  the  corn  is  sowed  thickly  for  fodder  £^!one,  all  is  con- 
sumed, and  a  ton  is  probably  fully  eqijal  to  a  ton  of  hay.  Five  tons  at 
least  (according  to  repealed  trial  of  the  v/riter)  may  be  raised  as  follows,, 
on  an  acre  of  respectable  fertility — say  rich  enough  for  500  bushels  of  ruta- 
bagas. Plough  and  harrow  as  usual ;  furrow  one  way  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  with  one  horse;  strew  three  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  along 
these  furrows,  from  a  basket ;  cross-harrow  to  cover  the  corn  ;  pass  the 
cultivator  two  or  three  times  along  the  rows,  but  not  hoe  them  ;  and  mow 
with  scythes,  dry,  and  draw  in.  The  whole  expense,  including  interest  on 
land,  need  not  be  more  than  twelve  dollars;  placing  the  cornstalks,  which 
are  more  palatable  for  cows  than  any  hay,  at  less  than  two  and  a  half 
dollars  a  ton.  There  is  no  exaggeration  about  this,  but  it  is  the  result  of  re- 
peated trial. 

An  objection  is  made  to  the  extensive  use  of  roots,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  and  feeding  them  out  through  winter.  But  this 
objection  must  disappear  at  once  if  a  good  root  cellar,  close  at  hand,  is  con- 
structed. The  farmer  must  have  a  barn  for  his  hay,  and  he  must  have  a 
cellar  for  his  roots ;  the  latter  need  cost  no  more  than  the  former.  The 
objection,  therefore,  should  vanish. 

Another  objection  is,  that  animals  do  not  like  roots — will  not  eat  them 
or  it  is  hard  to  teach  them  to  eat.  This  difficulty  may  be  variously  obvi- 
ated. Cattle  scarcely  ever  refuse  any  kind  of  roots.  Horses  and  sheep 
reject  them  at  first ;  but  perseverance,  short  allowance,  or  chopping  up  fine 
and  mixing  with  meal,  and  then  gradually  returning  to  a  coarser  chop, 
ping,  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  meal,  will  usually  do  the  work.  We 
have  taught  (4d  horses,  which  totally  refused  rutabagas  at  first,  to  gnaw 
down  whole  ones  with  great  avidity,  and  a  neighbor  regularly  wintered 
his  store  hogs  mainly  upon  them  without  cooking. 

The  comparison  of  difierent  kinds  of  grain  with  hay,  according  to  the 
before-mentioned  experiments,  is  as  follows : 

Gorn       .----. 


Barley 

Oate 

Peas 

Wheat 


53 

47 
46 
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Eighteen  bushels  of  corn  will  therefore  be  equal  to  one  ton  of  hay.  The 
farmer  can  judge,  from  prices,  whether  a  loss  or  gain  would  result  from  a 
free  or  scant  use  of  this  grain.  He  can  also  apply  the  same  rule  to  other 
kinds  of  grain. 

On  reviewing  these  estimates,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  greatest  loss 
which  farmers  usually  sustain  is  from  the  neglect  of  the  free  culture  of 
root  crops,  and  of  cornstalks  for  fodder.  An  abundance  of  roots  at  hand 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  save  one-half  of  the  hay  usually  fed  to  cattle, 
or  one-quarter  of  the  whole  cost  of  feeding  them.  An  equal  saving  would 
result  from  the  use  of  cornstalk  fodder.  Taking,  then,  these  two  articles 
together,  and  not  forgetting  the  increased  amount  of  butter  and  milk,  and 
the  improved  condition  of  the  animals,  it  is  probable  that  one-half  the  ex- 
pense of  wintering  cattle  would  be  saved  by  an  improved  system ;  and  per- 
haps equal  advantages  would  result  in  the  keeping  of  sheep  and  horses. 
Making  allowance  for  difficulties  in  introducing  such  a  system  in  poor 
soils  or  unfavorable  localities,  and  calling  the  gain  only  one-quarter,  what 
would  be  the  total  gain  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone?  There  are  in 
the  State,  according  to  census,  about  470,000  horses,  1,900,000  cattle,  and 
5,000,000  sheep  ;  the  total  expense  of  wintering  them  cannot  be  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  low  estimate  :  one-quarter  of  this  would  be 
Jive  millions^  saved  every  year  in  one  State. 

The  saving  which  we  have  made  ourselves,  and  which  we  have  seen 
successfully  practised  by  others,  satisfies  us  that  these  estimates  are  very 
moderate,  and  that  this  conclusion  arrived  at  is  not  speculation,  but  posi- 
tive and  existing  fact.  The  great  assistance  which  such  a  system  would 
lend  to  fertile  and  compact  culture,  instead  of. skimming  and  surface  work, 
by  increasing  manure  and  fertility,  should  induce  every  enlightened  agricul- 
turist to  labor  assiduously  for  its  general  extension. 
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APPENDIX  No.  26. 


SHEEP,  WOOL,  &c. 

From  ihe  Am.  Agriculturist. 
SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

I  am  highly  gratified  at  the  various  indications  I  have  observed  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  a  disposition  favorable  to  an  extension  of  sheep 
husbandry  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  1  have  always 
taken  a  deep  interest,  because  I  believe  it  will  not  only  greatly  promote  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  tend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  advance  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  Union.  The  difficulty  of  finding  an  adequate 
market  for  our  rapidly  increasing  agricultural  products,  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  as  many  new  sources  for  i\iQ profit- 
able employment  of  land  and  labor  as  possible.  Nothing,  in  our  present 
circumstances,  is  better  calculated  for  this  purpose,  than  sheep  husbandry. 
We  have  land  in  great  abundance,  whilst  labor  is  comparatively  scarce. 
Sheep  husbandry  requires  much  land,  and  is  attended  with  the  advantage 
of  requiring  comparatively  few  laborers,  and,  instead  of  exhausting,  tends 
greatly  to  fertilize  the  land  thus  appropriated.  Sheep  husbandry  may  be 
practised  in  almost  every  part  of  our  extensive  country ;  but  doubtless 
some  portions  of  it  are  better  adapted  to  the  business,  and  it  can  be  carried 
on  more  economically  than  in  others.  Without  pretending  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  other  parts,  allow  me  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  Kentucky  as 
eminently  adapted  to  this  highly  useful  branch  of  agriculture.  To  illus- 
trate its  fitness  for  this  purpose,  suffer  me  to  refer  to  my  own  practice  in  a 
small  way. 

For  some  years  after  I  commenced  raising  sheep  (my  cleared  land  and 
pastures  being  then  very  limited)  I  housed  them  during  the  winter  months, 
and  fed  them  with  hay,  sheaf-oats,  and  occasionally  with  corn.  But  when 
my  cleared  land  and  pastures  became  more  extensive,  I  found  that  I  could 
winter  my  sheep  to  better  advantage  by  suffering  them  to  run  on  blue-grass 
pastures,  kept  in  reserve  for  them,  hauling  out,  and  scattering  on  the  turf, 
corn  fodder,  when  the  grass  became  too  short  or  was  covered  with  snow. 
This  mode  of  feeding  required  less  labor,  and  was  less  expensive  than 
housing  them  ;  and  experience  soon  taught  me  that  my  sheep  passed 
through  the  winter  in  better  condition  than  when  housed  and  fed  on  hay 
and  grain. 

I  hav^e  now  about  three  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land,  nearly  one-half 
of  which  is  in  meadow,  clover,  and  blue-grass,  {poa  pratensis,)  and  the  other 
hall  reserved  for  cultivation  in  corn,  wheat,  hemp,  &c. ;  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  woodland,  the  greater  part  well  cleared  up  and  sown  in 
blue-grass.  I  have  been  taught  by  experience,  recently,  that  sheep  will  do 
remarkably  well  on  the  rankest  clover,  which  will  enable  me  in  future  to 
keep  more  of  my  blue-grass  pastures  in  reserve  for  winter  feeding.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fall  (the  season  being  favorable)  my  clover  fields  furnished  my 
flock,  of  somewhat  less  than  four  hundred,  sufficient  pasturage  till  the 
month  of  January  ;  and  they  have  been  since  kept  on  my  blue  grass  pas- 
tures, without  the  necessity  of  feeding,  except  some  four  or  five  days,  when 
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the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  ;  and  there  is  still  grass  enough  to  carry 
thenn  through  the  residue  of  the  winter. 

The  low  price  of  hemp,  and  agricultural  products  generally,  has  induced 
me  to  sow  down  much  of  my  cleared  land  in  clover,  which  will  enable  me 
to  keep  double  the  number  of  sheep  I  now  have,  without  interfering  with 
my  farming  operations  ;  and  when  I  get  the  whole  of  my  woodland  cleared 
up,  and  set  in  blue-grass,  I  expect  to  extend  my  flock  to  one  thousand 
sheep.  Thus  you  see  we  are  neither  under  the  necessity  of  incurring  the 
expense  of  erecting  buildings  to  shelter  our  sheep,  nor  of  raising  grain  or 
hay  for  their  food,  nor  even  to  employ  laborers  to  feed  them,  except  during 
the  short  time  it  may  become  necessary  to  haul  out  fodder  for  them  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  And  in  a  single  day  enough  may  be 
hauled  out  on  sleds  to  last  them  a  week  or  more. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  our  rich  lands  are  too  valuable  to  be  appropri- 
ated advantageously  to  sheep  husbandry.  There  would  be  much  force  in 
this  objection  if  they  were  entirely  appropriated  to  that  purpose;  but  not 
so  when  sheep  husbandry  is  combined  with  large  hemp  and  corn  crops. 
Hemp  has  hitherto  been  a  profitable  crop,  though  now  ii  is  too  low  to 
justify  its  extensive  culture  :  and  large  corn  crops  are  necessary  with  a 
view  of  raising  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs.  There  is  no  system  of 
husbandry  so  well  calculated  to  prepare  our  lands  for  large  products  of 
corn  and  hemp  as  feeding  sheep  on  our  clover  lands.  1  had  supposed,  till  I 
made  the  experiment,  that  sheep  would  not  do  well  on  rank  clover.*  To 
satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  I  put  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wethers  on 
a  clover  field,  when  in  flower,  early  in  May.  The  clover  was  at  the  time 
nearly  as  high  as  the  sheeps'  backs,  (Merinoes.)  1  kept  them  on  this  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer,  and  in  the  fall  they  were  fat  enough  for  the  butcher. 
It  is  true,  they  trod  down  much  of  the  clover;  but  as  I  had  an  abundance 
of  pasture,  this  was  an  advantage,  as  it  left  a  thick  mat  of  grass  on  the 
ground,  intermingled  with  the  droppings  of  the  sfieep,  distributed  with 
much  regularity.  This  thick  covering  prevented  a  loss  of  manure  by 
wasliing  rains,  and  rapidly  brought  on  a  second  growth  of  clover,  which 
furnished  m,y  whole  flock  with  an  abundance  of  pasture  till  the  early  part 
of  January.  The  season  was,  however,  unusually  favorable,  and  hence 
the  clover  pastures  lasted  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  In  future, 
'^  I  intend  to  keep  ray  sheep  entirely  on  ray  clover  fields  from  the  time  they 
are  in  flower,  and  thus  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  in  reserve  a  greater  supply  of 
blue-grass  for  winter  feeding. 

But  it  is  not  upon  our  high-priced  rich  lands  alone  that  we  can  carry  on 
sheep  husbandry  to  advantage.  Kentucky  has  a  belt  of  hill  and  mountain 
country,  bordering  on  the  Virginia  line  on  the  east,  and  on  the  rich  lands 
of  the  State  on  the  west,  averaging  about  seventy-five  miles  in  width,  ex- 
tending from  the  Ohio  river  and  Big  Sandy,  latitude  38°  30',  to  the  Ten- 
nessee  line,  36°  30'  north.  I'he  whole  of  this  region  is  admirably  adapted 
to  sheep  husbandry  :  the  most  northern  part  but  a  few  minutes  north  of 
my  residence,  and  extending  about  two  degrees  farther  south.     The  lands 

♦Feeding  sheep  on  clover,  especially  when  fattening  them,  is  quile  a  common  practice  in 
Europe  and  in  the  northern  States  ot  America.  They  do  extremely  well  upon  it ;  and,  if 
accustomed  to  it  gradually,  there  is  no  fear  of  hoven,  the  only  ihing  to  dread  from  rank  clover 
pasture.  By  good  feeding,  sheep  may  be  pushed  foiward  in  their  growth  and  breeding  one 
year.  They  will,  moreover,  be  larger  and  tiner  in  the  carcass,  and  produce  a  greater  weight 
of  wool,  and  that  of  a  superior  quality. 
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are  very  cheap — the  State  price  of  those  not  yet  appropriated  only  five 
•  cents  per  acre,  and  those  purchased  second-hand,  more  or  less  improved, 
may  be  had  from  25  to  50  cents  per  acre,  and  still  less  when  animproved. 
This  country  in  a  state  of  nature  furnishes,  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  months,  a  fine  range  for  sheep,  and  is  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment by  clearing  up  and  sowing  the  cultivated  grasses  for  winter  feeding. 
This  whole  country  is  finely  adapted  to  the  Spanish  mode  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry. Very  large  flocks  might  be  driven  to  the  mountain  region,  some 
thirty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  rich  lands,  immediately  after  shearing  time, 
grazed  till  late  in  the  fall,  and  then  brought  back  to  be  sustained  during  the 
winter  on  the  luxuriant  blue-grass  pastures  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  interior. 

A  very  intelligent  friend,  residing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  above  dis- 
trict of  country,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  :  "One  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  this  region  of  country  being  favorable  to  the  growing  of  sheep 
stock  is,  that  we  are  situated  in  the  same  degree  of  north  latitude  with  the 
sheep  raising  parts  of  Spain — Leon,  Estremadura,  Old  Castile,  (fcc. — only 
that  onr  mountains  are  more  richly  and  abundantly  clad  with  luxuriant 
wild  grasses  and  fern,  pea  vine,  and  shrubbery,  than  the  mountain  regions 
of  Spain,  where  they  raise  such  abundant  stocks  of  sheep.  Wayne  coun- 
ty, with  a  few  adjoining  counties,  afibrds  more  fine  water-power  than  any 
country  of  the  same  extent  that  1  have  ever  known  ;  and  for  health, 
and  fine,  pure  drinking-water,  no  country  excels  it  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Now  is  the  time  to  commence  the  business  of  sheep  husbandry,  whilst 
land  can  be  got  almost  for  nothing.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  sheep, 
which  are  suffered  to  roam  and  graze  in  the  mountains  altogether,  produce 
about  one-fourth  more  wool  at  a  shearing  than  the  sheep  that  are  raised 
and  grazed  altogether  on  our  farms^  and  of  much  better  quality.''''  In 
anotiier  part  of  his  letter  he  says  :  "The  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Spain 
are  sterile,  without  verdure,  producing  no  food  for  sheep,  or  other  animals, 
to  graze  on.  Our  mountains  are  quite  different.  They  are  thickly  clad 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  all  over  the  top,  with  fine,  rich  wild  grasses  and 
shrubbery  of  every  variety,  for  stock  to  graze  on.  In  the  midst  of  our 
mouii tains  are  to  be  found  a  great  abundance  of  salt-water  and  stone-coal 
of  the  finest  quaUty.  together  with  a  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  and 
pure  springs." 

Another  friend,  residing  in  Knox  county,  writes  to  me  :  "  My  sheep  upon 
my  farm,  adjoining  Barboursviile,  do  not  thrive,  even  with  pasture  and 
winter  food,  like  the  sheep  in  the  extremities  of  the  county,  which  have 
neither  pastures  nor  winter  food,  except  what  ihey  get  in  the  woods. 
Without  cultivated  grasses  of  any  description,  sheep  will  live  and  do  well 
all  (he  winter,  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  country." 

Another  friend,  residing  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  above-described 
mounfain  region,  writes  that ''  the  counties  of  Carter  and  Lawrence,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  are  admirably  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry. 
'There  are  several  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  neighborhood  that  thrive  and 
increase  wonderfully, 7^wn«i??^  at  large^ixi  little  cost  or  trouble  to  the  own- 
ers. Many  flocks  have  no  other  reliance,  during  the  winter,  but  what  they 
get  in  the  w^oods.  The  great  advantages  of  this  country  for  sheep  hus- 
bandry are,  the  cheapness  of  the  land,  its  adaptation  to  grasses,  grain,  and 
roots — its  heathfulness.  Sheep  delight  in  mountain  or  hilly  land — the  natu- 
ral evergreens  and  shrubbery  upon  which  sheep  can  feed  and  subsist  on 
in  v/inter  ;  though  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  altogether  upon  these." 
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I  could  give  many  oiher  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  me  by  highly  ^ 
intelligent  gentlemen,  residing  in  the  mountain  districts  above  described, 
to  show  its  admirable  adaptation  to  sheep  husbandry,  but  I  refrain  from 
doing  so,  for  fear  of  running  (his  communication  to  too  great  a  length. 

There  is  also  a  strip  of  low-priced  land  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  ia 
the  counties  of  Bracken,  Pendleton,  Campbell,  Kenton,  and  from  thence  to 
Louisville,  finely  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry  ;  but  I  have  not  space  to  go 
into  a  description  of  it. 

A  few  remarks  as  to  the  probable  future  market  for  wool  will  conclude 
my  letter — already,  I  fear,  too  long.  The  returns  of  the  late  census  show- 
that  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  a  fraction  less 
than  20,000,000.  Twice  this  number  would  probably  not  furnish  more 
wool  than  would  be  needed  by  a  population  of  17,000,000,  if  we  were  to 
manufacture  all  our  own  blankets,  carpets,  and  every  other  description  of 
woolen  fabrics.  The  period  is  not  very  distant  when  this  will  be  done, 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  fine  goods.  We  shall  then  need  about 
100,000,000  pounds  of  wool  for  a  population  of  17,000,000,  and  in  that 
proportion  for  home  consumption,  even  supposing  none  should  be  export- 
ed. Now,  as  our  population  increases  (as  past  experience  demonstrates)  at 
a  compound  ratio  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  shall  have  a  popula- 
tion of  34,000,000  in  the  year  1864  ;  51,000,000  in  1878  ;  and  60,000,000 
in  1888.*  We  shall  need  at  these  respective  periods  two,  three,  and  four 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  wool.  If  we  estimate  sheep,  upon  an  average, 
to  produce  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool  per  head,  we  shall  require,  in 
the  year  1888,  (a  little  more  than  forty  years  hence,)  160,000,000  of  sheep. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  without  looking  to  a  foreign  market,  holds  out  a 
strong  inducement  to  exigBge  in  sheep  husbandry. 

A.  BE  ATT  Y. 


From  the  Nashville  AgTiculturht. 
SHEEP  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS. 

After  having  spent  part  of  the  years  '43  and  '44  on  different  parts  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains — the  part  of  Tenjiessee  more  particularly  recom* 
mended  by  all  writers  in  your  journal,  and  others,  for  sheep  walks — 1  have, 
since  last  fall,  settled  on  a  portion  of  them  near  Jasper,  Marion  county,  and 
will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience,  which, 
will,  I  believe,  fully  remove  any  erroneous  impressions  hitherto  made. 

First,  as  to  climate.  The  extreme  salubrity  of  the  mountains  makes 
them  the  general  refuge  of  the  sick.  Sheep  here  are  remarkably  healthy, 
and  exempt  from  disease.  The  temperature  is  vsry  even,  varying  during 
summer  seldom  more  than  from  75^  to  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  nor  in  v/inter 
more  than  from  45°  to  30°.  Snow  during  the  two  winters,  little  as  there 
was  of  it,  never  remained  forty-eight  hours  on  the  ground. 

The  forest,  so  far  from  being  dense,  seldom  contains  more  timber,  after 
cutting  out  the  smaller  growth,  as  dogwood,  (fee.,  than  is  desirable  for  wood- 
land pasture.  The  rocks,  as  far  as  my  rambles  have  extended,  are  "  iQw  and 

*  See  a  table  of  population,  by  an  annual  increment  of  three  per  cent.,  in  Niles's  Register, 
January  11, 1845,  page  300. 
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far  between."  The  better  spots  of  soil  (and  there  are  enough  to  provide 
every  farm  with  sufficient  remunerating  arable  land,  under  a  provident  and 
enlightened  system  of  tillage)  are  covered  with  nutritious  weeds,  as  pea- 
vine,  (fee,  &c.,  which  are  nearly  all  greedily  devoured  by  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  on  which  they  fare  well.  The  poorer  soil  is  covered  with  sedge-grass, 
which  my  sheep  have  invariably  eaten  with  avidity. 

When  our  herds  and  blue-grass  lands,  which  we  are  laying  down,  will  be 
^  for  pasturing,  the  cost  ©f  wintering  will  be  greatly  reduced,  as  the  for- 
mer yields  good  grazing  in  February — the  latter  during  the  whole  winter. 
Our  young  cattle  kept  in  good  condition  on  the  winter  range  and  two  ears 
of  corn  per  head  per  day.  ** 

Although  the  wolves  of  our  mountains  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
prairies,  and  may  be  more  difficult  to  exterminate  entirely,  yet,  thanks  to 
our  good  hunters,  their  ranks  have  been  already  so  thinned  that  they  mostly 
prowl  about  alone,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  committing  their  depredations  by 
night,  on  the  sheep  and  hogs  that  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  the 
two  years  that  I  have  been  here,  I  know  of  but  two  instances  of  their  hav- 
ing attacked  young  stray  cattle  by  night.  By  day,  sheep  are  perfectly  safe  j 
and  I  should  presume  that  every  good  sheep-master  would  have  his  flockSj 
for  inspection,  home  at  night,  when  any  common  fence  will  be  an  ample^ 
safeguard  for  them. 

C.  F.  KRAMER. 

VfooLVERLY  Farm,  Marion  Co.,Tenn,  June  24. 


MR.  FLEISCHMANN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  WOOL  IN  GERMANY. 

YiENNA,  December  1,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  a  former  letter  I  stated  that  I  was  present  at  the  conven- 
tion of  German  agriculturists  which  was  held  at  Breslau  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September  last.  Being  held  at  the  capital  of  Prussian  Silesia^ 
a  country  famous  for  the  production  of  the  finest  Merino  wool,  the  subject 
of  wool  was  rendered  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  fleeces  and  specimens  of  the  best  breed  of  Electoral  rams  and  ewes 
being  exhibited  to  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

The  wool-growers  of  the  neighborhood  of  Breslau,  and  other  places  of 
Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungaria,  Russia,  Meck- 
lenburg, and  Saxony,  sent  several  fleeces  of  their  finest  animals,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  progress  the  above  named  countries  are  making  in 
the  improvement  of  their  flocks.  One  of  the  largest  halls  of  the  university, 
where  the  meetings  were  held,  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  these  fleeces. 
They  were  spread  out  upon  tables  provided  with  printed  labels,  which 
gave  the  age  and  sex  of  the  animal,  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  the  stock  from 
which  they  sprung,  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  and  country  where 
they  were  sent  from,  in  order  to  facilitate,  by  comparison,  the  examinatioa 
of  those  interested  in  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

These  fleeces  were  the  best  which  the  above-named  countries  could  pro- 
duce ;  and  it  was  a  rich  treat  to  the  connoisseur  of  wool  to  see  the  state  and 
progress  of  that  branch  of  industry  in  so  m.any  countries.  They  all  dif- 
fered in  degree  of  fineness,  and  more  or  less  in  the  requisite  character  to- 
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be  pronounced  perfect.     Only  two  of  them  were  considered  as  bearing  all 
the  signs  of  a  perfect  Electoral  wool. 

They  were  all  of  a  high  degree  of  fineness,  but  wanting  in  a  "  con- 
stant character,"  as  the  Silesian  wool-growers  call  it,  or  in  weight,  in  the 
length  of  the  wool-hair,  and  in  many  of  those  demands  which  are  made 
on  a  fleece  of  ^'  constant  and  thorough  character." 

Those  which  were  pronounced  as  answering  all  the  qualities  of  Electo- 
ral wool  came  from  Prussian  Silesia.  This  province  has  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  producing  not  only  the  finest  wool,  but  to  be  the  only  market 
where  thorough  blood  can  be  obtained,  and  to  which  wool-growers  come 
from  near  and  abroad  to  select  and  buy  stock  to  improve  their  flocks. 
Saxony  has  lost  its  former  fame,  wliich  arises  from  mismanagement,  and 
from  the  increase  of  population,  in  consequence  of  which  land  becomes 
too  valuable  to  be  used  for  pasture. 

The  high  degree  of  fineness  to  which  wool  has  been  brought  by  the  most 
renowned  wool-growers  of  Silesiaj  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  wool 
from  the  present  period  is  compared  with  that  of  the  years  when  the  first 
Merinoes  were  introduced  into  Germany  ;  which  proves  to  Spain  that  it  was 
not  the  climate,  nor  the  rich  and  suitable  pastures,  but  perseverance,  and, 
above  all,  intelligence,  which  took  from  them  the  golden  fleece. 

Nature  has  done  something  for  this  province :  its  lands  are  high  and  dry ; 
the  pasture  has  been  improved  by  its  high  cultivation  ;  the  climate  is  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  warm,  so  that  a  thick  cover  at  any  period  of  the  year  is 
inconvenient  to  the  animal.  The  population  of  this  portion  of  Germany 
is  known  for  its  superior  degree  of  intelligence  ;  which,  when  added  to  the 
common  virtues  of  the  Teutonic  character,  industry  and  perseverance, 
gives  them  the  advantage  over  other  countries. 

Kuchelan,  Hennersdorf,  Gross  Sterlitz,  Chrzelitz,  are  the  names  of  the 
places  where  the  finest  stock  is  raised,  and  to  these  places  rush  the  wooi- 
g^rowers  of  other  countries  from  great  distances,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year,  when  the  surplus  stock  is  sold,  to  obtain  a  few  heads  of  these  famous' 
breeds. 

The  prices  for  which  some  of  these  rams  are  sold  seem  enormous,  and 
it  will  astonish  some  of  our  American  farmers  when  they  are  told  that  a  single 
ram  is  sold  at  from  $1,500  to  $2,000,  and  then  the  buyer  considers  it  a 
favor  to  have  obtained  such  a  famous  animal.  The  rich  estate  holders  of 
Kussia,  Hungary,  &c.,  (fee,  seem  to  pride  themselves  on  having  it  said  that 
they  obtained  a  certain  famous  ram  for  a  great  sum  of  money.  It  is  here 
€is  it  is  everywhere,  sometimes— more  for  the  name  than  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  object ;  and  a  ram  from  another  place,  for  one  fourth  of  the 
price,  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

The  flocks  of  Prince  Lichnowsky  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest, 
and  of  most  thorough  blood  ;  as,  for  forty  years,  he  has  never  relinquished 
for  a  moment  improving  his  flocks.  He  has  in  Prussian  Silesia  about 
*8,000  head,  from  which  he  sells  every  year  the  surplus  number  for  the 
sum  of  40,000  rix  dollars  ;  and  it  is  he  who  obtains  such  high  prices  for 
single  heads. 

Experience  has  shown  that  only  thorough  blood  should  be  employed  in 
the  improvement  of  stocks  of  all  description,  and  the  wool-grower  is  very 
desirous  to  obtain  it  from  a  flock  of  estabhshed  character,  where  the  wool 
has  all  those  requisites  which  the  manufacturer  requires  of  Electoral  wool. 
Sometimes  inferior  flocks  produce  animals  having  all  the  requisites  desired  j 
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but  such  an  animal  will  produce  lambs  inferior  to  itself,  and  full  of  the 
faults  of  the  parents.  Such  mistakes,  which  arise  from  want  of  knowledge 
or  misapplied  economy  in  the  purchase  of  stock  lo  breed  from,  will  retard 
a  flock  for  years,  and  produces  faults  which  are  deteriorating  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  wool. 

The  selection  of  stock  to  breed  from  requires  a  well-practised  eye,  to 
detect  the  injurious  character  of  the  wool  upon  the  different  parts  of  the 
sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  to  select  an  animal  which  has  the  proper  shape 
and  strength  to  suit  his  flocks,  the  climate,  and  the  local  conditions. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  raise  fine  wool, 
which  could  brin^  prices  equal  to  those  of  the  Silesian  market;  but  it 
never  succeeded  fully.  The  first  importation  of  Merinoes  from  Saxony  was 
at  an  early  period,  when  Saxony  flocks  had  no  constant  character  in  their 
wool — when  a  fine  and  faultless  animal  was  scarcely  to  be  got;  and  at 
that  period  the  wool-growers  of  Saxony  had,  neither,  the  experience  to 
give  advice  to  others.  Those  imported  from  Spain  were  of  as  coarse 
a  nature  as  those  of  Saxony,  and  the  whole  business  of  crossing  was 
not  conducted  with  sufiicient  care.  The  importations  made  of  late 
are  of  a  higher  degreee  of  fineness ;  but,  as  it  is  generally  a  matter  of 
speculation  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  well-meaning  wool-growers 
intrust  the  business  of  selecting  and  buying,  the  selections  are  made  from 
flocks  of  less  thorough  blood  and  imperfect  character  of  wool,  and  the 
name  of  being  Saxon  or  Silesian  sheep  must  generally  cover  all  the  faults 
of  the  chosen  stock. 

Those  who  know  the  country,  the  language,  and  are  good  connoisseurs, 
are  made  the  dupes  of  the  cunning  speculator.  How  easily,  then,  is  it  to 
-deceive  a  stranger,  from  a  foreign  country/,  whose  time  is  limited,  and  who 
has  to  trust  to  that  which  is  told   him. 

Nature  has  destined  that  the  United  States  shall  be  the  granary  of  the 
m'orld,  and  that  its  extensive  tracts  of  mountainous  land  shall  raise  the 
necessary  material  for  clothing  for  its  vast  territories.  The  high  Alleghany 
will  give  to  innumerable  flocks  of  Merinoes  an  excellent  pasture  during 
the  hot  days  of  summer  ;  and,  when  the  snow  covers  the  mountains,  the 
spreading  plains  below  the  snowy  summit  will,  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
yield  sufficient  pasture,  especially  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  Union. 
where  scarcely  a  handful  of  fodder  will  be  required  to  be  laid  in  for  winter. 
The  luxuriant  heavy  grass  of  the  prairies  will  answer  for  the  English  long- 
wooled  sheep,  and  for  the  hardy  zackel  of  Hungary,  which  furnishes  also 
the  most  delicious  mutton. 

I  obtained,  from  the  committee  which  was  appointed  for  this  branch, 
specimens  from  the  diflferent  fleeces ;  and  I  flatter  myself  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  you  a  collection  of  specimens  rare  and  curious. 

I  prolonged  my  stay  in  this  part  of  Germany  to  obtain  wool  from  the 
animal  before  it  was  shorn  and  washed,  and  shall  visit  for  that  purpose, 
yet,  the  most  celebrated  establishments  of  that  kind. 

I  made  drawings  of  those  rams  and  ewes  which  are  considered  as  having 
the  true  character  of  Electoral  breed,  and  hope  to  add  some  more  such 
sheepish  likenesses  from  the  stock  of  the  most  celebrated  flocks. 

I  made  also  a  collection  of  sketches  of  agricultural  implements  of  the 
different  countries  I  traversed,  which,  I  think,  will  interest  you,  not  only 
for  their  originality,  but  as  a  proof  how  a  nation  clings  to  the  agricultural 
implements  as  well  as  customs  of  their  forefathers,  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  the  different  races,  in  the  most  distant  ramifications,  with. 
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certainty;  and  somelimes,  when  no  trace  has  been  jeft  of  their  original 
language,  the  plough  tells  us  from  where  they  come.  The  plough  is  also 
the  scale  by  which  we  can  judge  of  a  nation  in  regard  to  its  intellectuality 
and  general  state  of  social  condition.  We  may  fairly  say,  as  is  the  plough' 
so  is  the  intellect,  and  so  is  their  personal  liberty. 

The  United  States  proves  fully  this  position :  there  it  is  that  we  find 
the  best  improved  plough  ;  there  is  it,  also,  where  the  farmer  stands  the- 
highest  in  point  of  intellect  and  personal  freedom,  over  all  others  oU  the 
globe. 

The  farmer  of  the  United  States  endeavors  also  to  enrich  himself  witb 
the  knowledge  of  his  noble  profession.  1  hope  the  day  is  not  far  when  they 
will  take  measures  in  order  to  accomplish  this  important  object  more  fully  ; 
that  they  will  instruct  their  representatives,  in  State  legislatures,  to  estab- 
lish regular  agricultural  schools,  in  which  their  sons,  after  having  passed 
through  the  ordinary  schools,  may  receive  at  that  school  that  informatioa 
which  enables  them  to  husband  their  lands  with  more  advantage,  according 
to  the  rules  deduced  from  experience  ;  whereby  the  country  will  be  en- 
riched, love  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  increased,  and  the  main  pillar  of  ihe^ 
republic  strengthened. 

In  my  next  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  agricultural  schools.     1  visited^ 
among  others,  that  of  Moegelin,  near  Berlin,  (Prussia's  first  establishment 
of  that  description,)  which  was  intrusted  to  the  wise  direction  of  Thaer, 
a  name  so  well  known  to  the  agriculturist  of  all  countries. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

CH.  L.  FLEISCHMANN. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 


From  Willmer  &  Smith's  European  Times  of  January  4,  184G. 
LIVERPOOL  ANNUAL  WOOL  REPORT. 

The  favorable  viev^^s  we  expressed  in  our  last  annual  circular  of  the 
prospects  of  the  wool  trade  were  fully  realized  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1845.  An  extent  of  consumption,  probably  without  precedent  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  was  accompanied  by  an  unusual  steadiness  of  price, 
and  freedom  from  any  appearance  of  speculation  or  over-trading ;  and  yet 
there  has  seldom  been  a  period,  with  the  elements  of  the  trade  so  sound  and- 
promising,  that  has  resulted  in  so  little  profit  to  those  engaged,  whether  im- 
porter, stapler,  or  manufacturer.  This  we  principally  attribute  to  the  rela- 
tively high  price  of  the  raw  material. 

The  early  months  of  the  year  were  marked  by  unusual  activity.  The 
protracted  winter  gave  an  extension  to  the  home  trade,  whilst  the  conti- 
nental demand,  prirticularly  from  Germany,  v^^as  good.  Some  inconvenience 
was  experienced  by  the  export  houses  from  the  navigation  continuing 
closed  to  so  late  a  period.  In  many  cases  goods  ordered  arrived  too  lata 
for  the  Leipsic  Easter  fair,  which  may,  to  some  extent,  interfere  with 
future  orders.  In  June  and  July  it  was  felt  that  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  wool  trade  would  much  depend  on  the  result  of  the  approaching 
harvest.  The  general  feeling  being  favorable,  imparted  confidence  to  tran- 
sactions, and  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  most  de^xriptions  oi 
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wool.  These  anticipations  having,  unfortunately,  not  been  reaHzed,  the 
wheat  crop  being  reported  as  deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quaUty, 
with  tlie  admitted  failure  of  the  potato  crop  to  a  serious  extent,  have,  for 
the  last  few  months,  subjected  the  trade  to  feverish  excitement,  and  much 
limited  the  amount  of  business  ;  other  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  large  absorption  of  trading  capital  in  railway  and  other  schemes ;  the 
consequent  increased  value  of  money  and  restricted  banking  accommoda- 
tion ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  narrowed  consuming  power,  arising  from  the 
]arg«»advance  in  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
have  operated  injuriously  on  the  trade  during  that  period.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  obstructions,  we  report  a  less  depreciation  in  value  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Stocks  of  goods  are  generally  light,  and  of  the  raw 
material  by  no  means  excessive.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  intense 
anxiety  with  which  every  section  of  the  trade  is  awaiting  the  expected 
legislative  action  on  the  corn  laws.  Should  it  terminate  in  the  total  aban- 
donment of  all  import  duties  on  corn  and  provisions,  the  change  will  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  wool  trade  at  large  ;  and  we  believe  that  no 
branch  of  it  will  reap  more  substantial  benefit  than  the  home  wool-growers. 

The  growing  importance  of  this  place  as  a  wool  market  is  becoming 
more  apparent  every  year,  as  shown  by  the  rapidly  increasing  imports ; 
and,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  it  will,  no  doubt,  before  long,  command  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  trade.  Our  receipts  from  Australia  have  hitherto  been  comparatively 
insignificant,  London  continuing  to  take  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
colonial  wool.  We  are  surprised  at  this,  when  the  many  advantages  of 
this  port  are  considered.  Its  vicinity  to  numerous  consuming  districts  is 
certain  to  insure  a  large  attendance  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  who  form 
the  chief  support  of  the  public  sales.  In  London,  the  excessive  quantities 
brought  forward  at  one  series  (sometimes  exceeding  30.000  bales)  unduly 
limits  the  time  for  examination  :  operates,  even  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, against  prices,  and,  in  dull  times,  is  tlisastrous  in  tendency.  W'e 
are  convinced  that,  if  a  more  equal  distribution  of  imports  were  established, 
the  return  to  merchants  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Australian. — The  total  receipts  from  these  colonies  show  a  steady  in- 
crease, which  will  be  much  extended  by  the  enhanced  value  of  sheep, 
having  put  a  stop  to  the  boiling  down  for  tallow.  The  condition  of  the 
last  clip  has  been  generally  satisfactory.  By  shearing  earlier,  the  burr  was 
partially  avoided, and  the  season  seems  to  hive  been  favorable  for  washing. 
Previously  to  ihe  first  arrivals,  which  were  much  earher  than  usual,- the 
stocks  at  home  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  accounts  from  the  German 
fairs  stated  an  unusual  demand  for  low  and  middling  qualities  for  their  own 
consumption,  while  the  French  were  known  to  be  operating  largely  in 
Spain.  These  circumstances  caused  the  first  public  sales  to  go  off  with 
great  spirit.  In  October  trade  began  to  slacken,  though  the  result  of  the 
public  sales  in  London  during  that  month  was  quite  as  favorable  as  could 
be  expected.  The  large  arrivals  up  to  this  date  (which  were,  in  fact,  larger 
than  apparent,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  bags)  induced  the  wealthy 
dealer  and  consumer  to  stock  freely,  under  the  impression,  which  we  think 
well  founded,  that  the  entire  import  will  be  required  before  next  season. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  throughout  the  year  an  improved  demand  for  the 
better  qualities,  which  will  be  encouraging  to  the  growers  who  attend  to 
their  flocks.     Combing  wools  have  been  little  in  request,  owing  to  the 
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depression  pf  the  worsted  trade.     This  branch  is  beginning  to  rally,  and 
promises  a  better  demand  in  the  spring. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  shipments  from  tkis  quarter  show  great  im- 
provement, amply  testified  by  the  high  rates  the  best  flocks  have  com- 
manded during  the  season.  This  result  of  judicious  management  in  selec- 
tion and  careful  packing  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  sufficient  encourageraeat 
to  perseverance.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  former  prejudices  can  bfe 
overcome.  The  fc>est  parcels  now  take  equal  rank  with  those  from  Australia, 
and  are  purchased  by  the  trade  with  full  confidence,  whilst  the  more  m^ed 
and  inferior  kinds  are  an  article  of  doubtful  sale.  The  system  of  packing 
unwashed  and  yolky  fleeces  with  the  washed  is  most  prejudicial,  and  cannot 
be  too  strongly  pointed  out. 

Spanish, — Our  market  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advanced  rates  paid 
for  this  description  on  the  other  side,  occasioned  by  French  competition. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  difficult  to  effect  sales  at  remunerating  prices  to  the 
importer.  The  demand  of  late  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  middle  qual- 
ities. 

Poriugal^Best  R.'s  have  been  readily  saleable.  Most  other  kinds  have 
been  little  sought  after. 

Oporto  Mountain. — The  demand  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  best 
combing  parcels;  other  kinds  have  been  comparatively  neglected. 

United  States. — The  import  from  this  quarter  affords  a  striking  proof  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  remission  of  the  wool  duty.  It  has  excited  great 
interest  and  surprise  in  the  trade,  and  may  be  considered  the  greatest  novelty 
of  the  year.  The  quantity  received  to  this  period,  as  an  experimenty 
exceeds  3,800  bales,  comprising  a  great  variety  of  qualities.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  unfavorable  turn  of  trade  has  been  against  the  operation. 
In  washing  and  preparing  the  wools  sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken; 
and  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  qualities.  So  far 
as  used  they  have  been  highly  approved;  and  we  have  full  confidence  that, 
if  got  up  with  care,  they  would  be  highly  esteemed  in  this  country.  The 
American  prairies  afl^ord  peculiar  advantages  for  the  growth  of  wool ;  and 
we  believe  this  branch  of  the  trade  will  become  one  ol  great  and  increasing 
importance. 

Peruvian  and  alpaca. — Till  within  the  last  few  months,  the  supply  of 
sheep's  wool  was  limited.  It  is  now  increased,  but  the  demand  is  restricted 
at  rather  declining  prices  of  late.  The  imports  of  alpaca  have  been  rather 
large.  There  are'  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  quantity,  but  a  careful 
investigation  leads  us  to  estimate  it  at  about  18,000  ballots  at  80  lbs.  each. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  during  1844,  great  difficulties  attended  the 
shipment ;  and  the  apparent  excess  of  1845  represents  a  portion  of  the 
previous  year's  clip.  For  the  first  six  months  there  was  great  activity,  and 
consumers  bought  freely  for  arrival.  The  demand  has  since  been  heavy^^ 
at  almost  nominal  prices.  The  high  rates  abroad  render  it  probable  that 
considerable  loss  will  attend  the  import. 

Buenos  Ayres,  ^c. — Good  clean  parcels  have  been  in  fair  reque«t.  Ail 
other  kinds  have  been  rather  heavy  of  sale,  and  at  declining  prices,  in  oorif- 
sequence  of  the  expense  and  difficulty  in  getting  them  cleaned.  The  un- 
settled state  of  the  trade  on  the  other  side  will  no  doubt  interfiere  with  s-hip- 
Ufietit,  and  may  cause  an  improved  demand. 

.East  India, — Under  this  head  we  notice  a  considerable  increase,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  obserre  that  the  demand  has  fully  kept  pa.ce  with  it.     More 
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attention  has  been  paid  to  the  assortment,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
persevered  in.  The  increasing  demand  for  low  wools  will  enable  the  trade 
to  take  any  quantity  that  can  be  furnished. 

Russia. — Here  the  increase  appears  considerable;  but  the  imports  have 
arrived  much  earlier  than  usual.  The  trade  generally  has  been  heavy, 
except  for  good  combing  parcels,  which  have  throughout  commanded  full 
prices.     The  greater  portion  has  been  of  an  ififerior  description. 

Mediterranean. — The  items  under  this  head,  including  Italian,  Greek, 
Smyrna,  and  the  varieties  of  Turkey  wools,  have  been  dull  of  sale  at  prices 
unremunerating  to  the  importer.  Some  quantity  of  Egyptian  wool  has 
been  received,  a  description  which  has  not  before  found  its  way  to  this 
country.  It  is  clean  and  well  washed,  and  a  portion  is  well  adapted  for 
combing,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  short  mixed  with  it.  Greater  care  is 
required  in  the  assortment.  The  decline  in  English  skin  wools  has  affect- 
ed its  value.  We  doubt  if  it  will  answer  except  when  English  combing 
wools  rule  high. 

English^  iScoich,  and  Irish. — Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the 
worsted  trade,  the  consumption  has  reached  a  full  average.  Prices  have 
varied  little  throughout  the  year,  the  general  range  not  varying  to  any 
material  extent  from  this  period  last  year.  Stocks  with  staplers  and  manu- 
facturers are  light,  and  not  extensive  with  the  farmers,  who  show  more  dis- 
position to  hold  than  give  way  at  present. 

In  exports,  the  principal  feature  is  the  increased  amount  of  woolens  sent 
to  the  east,  which,  v/e  understand,  form  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches 
of  the  trade  with  China,  the  rising  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  The  exports  of  woolens  to  the  United  States,  which  have,  for 
some  years  past,  been  diminishing,  continue  to  recede ;  but  the  tone  of  the 
President's  message  on  commercial  affairs  leads  to  the  expectation  thai  this 
important  market  may  again  revive. 

HUGHES  <fc  RONALD. 

LjverpooLj  January  1,  1846. 


From  the  Liverpool  TimeSj  January  1 

The  following  are  the  current  prices  of  American  wool  this  day : 

Merino  fine,  clean  fleeces    -            -  -  -  -     I     ^ 

Second    do            -            -            .  -  -  -     1 

Fine,  partially  v^^ashed         -             -  -  -  -     1 

Second  quality     do            -            -  -  •  -     1 

Ohio  fleeces            -            -            -  -  -  -     1 

Palled  wool,  fine    -            -            -  -  -  -1 

Do         second  quality             •  -  -  -     1 

Do         coarse              -            -  -  -  -     0  10 

Liverpool,  December  31,  1845, 
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APPENDIX  No.  27. 

HOGS-THEIR    PRODUCTS,    &c. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 
PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  HOGS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

The  immense  production  of  hogs  in  the  United  States,  and  the  heavy 
trade  in  them  at  Cincinnati,  demand  something  more  than  a  mere  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  transactions,  at  one  point,  in  order  to  understand  the  mag- 
nitude and  relations  of  the  trade.  We  can  furnish  the  commercial  reader 
with  some  statistical  facts,  which  will  serve  as  landmarks  in  taking  a  broad 
view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1839  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in  all,  26,301,293  hogs. 
Of  this  number  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  %vere  in  eight  States,  viz  : 

Tennessee  had  ......  2,926,607 

Kentucky  ...,.--  2,310.533 

Ohio    -  ' 2,099,746 

Indiana  -            -             .            -            -            -            -  1,623,608 

Illinois  -            -             .            -            .            ...  1,494,254 

Missouri  -             ,             .            .            .            .            -  1,271,161 

Mississippi       ...---.  1,001,201 

Alabama  -             -             -            ....  1,423,873 


I 


Total        ...  -  -  ■  14,151,983 

The  States  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina,  each,  have  more 
liogs  than  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  but  we  have  taken  the  States  of  the  west 
and  the  southwest  together  to  show  the  result. 

Now  we  want  to  draw  two  or  three  inferences  from  the  number  of  hogs 
in  the  several  States,  before  we  compare  the  production  with  that  of  Eu- 
xope. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  hogs  are  fatted  and  nearly  supported  on  maize  and 
Indian  corn.  They  exists  therefore,  in  the  several  States,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  production  of  Indian  corn.  Now,  Tennessee  has  the  most,  and  the 
three  States  of  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  far  more  than  any  other 
three  States,  of  both  Indian  corn  and  hogs.  The  twenty-six  millions  of 
hogs  in  the  United  States  can  scarcely  consume  less  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  of  corn  !  They  are,  therefore,  the  greatest  market  for 
that  article. 

2.  If  we  suppose  these  hogs  to  average  180  pounds  each,  and  to  be  worth 
(^^as  they  are)  $3  50  per  cwt.,  then  this  animal  alone  is,  in  the  United  States, 

worth    ONE    HUNDRED    AND    SIXTY-SIX    MILLIONS    OF    DOLLARS,    Or    three 

times  the  entire  cotton  crop  for  the  year  1845.     The  value  of  swine  in  the 
>Stato  of  Ohio  alone  exceeds  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

3.  It  is  important  to  discover  how  large  a  proportion  of  swine  is  annu- 
ally killed.  There  are  two  sorts  of  consumption  for  swine  :  one  may  be 
called  the  commercial^  and  the  other  the  domestic  consumption.     One  is 
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for  family  use,  and  the  other  for  commerce.  Almost  every  farmer's  family 
kill  one  or  more  hogs.  This  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  increase.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  swine  is  so  great  that  it  will  exceed,  in  one 
year,  the  original  stock,  unless  checked.  The  main  inquiry  is,  how  large 
a  proportion  of  hogs  are  fatted  in  order  to  supply  the  provisions  of  com- 
iiierce  ?  In  the  year  1845  there  will  have  been  killed  at  the  various  pork 
packing  establishments  of  Ohio  about  500,000  hogs.  About  150,000  of  these 
may  be  set  down  as  from  other  States.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
commerce  consumes  about  350,000  hogs  in  Ohio  per  annum.  The  pres- 
ent stock  cannot  be  much,  if  any,  under  2,500,000.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  commerce  consumes  near  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  stock  on  hand. 
We  believe  that,  in  the  United  States  generally,  this  is  much  too  high  an 
estimate ;  yet  the  figures,  in  the  western  States,  will  show  this  result  very 
nearly. 

4.  But  suppose  the  total  is  really  as  great  as  the  facts  imply  ;  then  it 
follows  (a  fact  of  great  moment  to  the  packer)  that  no  safe  conclusion  what- 
ever can  be  drawn  from  the  number  of  hogs  killed  in  one  year^  of  the  real 
number  of  the  stock  that  will  be  brought  to  market  next  year.  This  is  ob- 
vious, if  the  reader  will  reflect  that  a  given  stock  of  hogs  will  nearly  double 
themselves  in. one  year,  and  that  yet  the  number  of  hogs  of  commerce  is 
only  one-sixth  part  of  the  original  number  !  This  is  the  great  source  of  the 
constant  errors  made  in  calculating  the  nwmber  of  hogs  to  be  brought  to 
market,  and  the  effects  on  the  market.  The  truth  is,  the  domestic  or  family 
consumption  is  the  great  fact,  and  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  exactly. 

We  shall  proceed  to  show  the  number  of  ho^s  raised  proportionably  in 
Europe  and  America.  We  have  before  us  McGregor's  Statistics,  which 
contains  a  table  of  the  agriculture  and  live  stock  of  Europe  for  1828. 
Since  then  the  population  of  Europe  has  increased  more  than  ten  per  cent.; 
and  if  we  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  live  stock,  we  shall  have  the  full  amount, 
for  this  species  of  stock  does  not  increase  in  densely  populated  countries 
equally  with  that  of  other  productions. 

Swine  of  Europe. 

Russia      .-.---.  16,380,000 
Austria     -.-..-.     6,050,000 


Great  Britain 

France     - 

Italian  States 

Bavaria    - 

Netherlands 

Prussia    - 

Sweden    - 

Spain 

Portugal  - 

All  other  States    - 


5,775,000 
4,950,000 
2,750,000 
1,650,000 
1,540,000 
1,645,160 
1,320,000 
1,100,000 
770,000 
2,348,000 


Total     -  -  -  -  -  -  46,278,160 

To  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  abundance  of  swine,  and  the  facility 
for  raising  them,  in  the  United  States,  this  table  must  seem  extraordinary. 
It  shows  that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  having  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  have  only  as  many  swine  as 
the  United  Slates,  with  twenty  millions ! 
^5 
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Eight  western  States,  with  a  population  of  six  millions^  have  as  many 
swine  as  great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria,  with  seventy -five  mil- 
lions !  The  Euro'peaji  Siales  have  not  enough  Indian  corn  to  feed  the?n 
vpon. 

The  proportion  of  swine  between  the  United  S-tates  and  some  of  the  Ea- 
Topean  States  is  thus  : 

United  States  to  Piussia   -  -  -  -  -  -  6  to  I 

''           "       to  Austria  -  -  -  -  -  -  9  to  I 

<«           "       to  Great  Britain  -  -  -  -  -  7  to  1 

«           «'       to  France  -  -  -  -  •  -  10  to  1 

'«           "       to  Spain      -  -  -  -  -  -  16  to  1 

Russia  being  a  thinly  populated  country,  and  having  the  most  inasfy  has 
the  most  swine  ;  but,  for  the  converse  reason,  the  southern  States  of  Europe 
have  the  least.  The  United  States  iiave  six  times  as  many,  in  proportion, 
as  Russia. 

The  same  disproportion  exfends,  but  in  less  proportion,  pother  animals. 
If  the  people  of  Europe  were  a  meat-eating  people,  they  could  not  find  a 
supply  in  their  country.  These  animals  would  be  killed  off  in  half  a 
dezen  years.  But  they  are  not  a  meat-eating  people.  They  live  upon 
every  species  of  vegetable,  much  jis  the  animals  do. 

In  Irelanci  they  depend  upon  potatoes  :  in  Scotland,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, upon  oatmeal.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  thousands  of  people  m  Spain 
and  France  live,  in  a  great  degree,  on  chestnuts — a  food  which  is  scarcely 
fit  lor  pigs  to  eat.  lii  some  countries  they  eat  rye  ;  and  in  Russia  they  mix 
all  the  han  of  grain,  making  a  very  coarse,  rough  bread. 

The  pork  of  the  western  country  is  chiefly  in  demand  at  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ports, for  our  commercial  marine,  now  rapidly  approaching  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  adventurous  whaleman,  the  hardy  fisher  for  cod  and 
mackerel,  the  thousand  coasters,  who  sail  in  every  bay  and  inlet  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Rio  Grande,  ail,  more  or  less,  eat  pork.  It  serves  both  as 
butter  and  meat,  with  the  fish  and  potatoes  which  they  have  constantly  on 
hand. 

The  demand  for  American  pork  is,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  increase ;  be- 
cause the  class  of  people  who  eat  it  are  increasing,  and  there  is  no  other 
country  to  supply  the  demand. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

BONES,    WHIP    HAr^DLES,    IVORY-BLACK.   HOOFS,    PRUSSIAN   BLUE,   OF- 
FAL, &c.' 

This  is  a  motley  heading,  but  is  exactly  adapted   to  what  we  have 
to  say.     A  few  days  since  we  took  a  ramble  up  Deer  creek. 

The  creek  shore,  above  Ninth  street,  is  measurably  lined,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, we  believe,  covered  by  slaughter-houses — somie  devoted  to  dis- 
posing of  hogs,  and  others  of  cattle— tanneries,  bone-mill,  grease-trying 
establishments,  and  similar  odoriferous  vocations  :  and  in  the  winter  sea- 
son the  stream  should  be  known  as  bloody  run,  for  such  it  literally  is^  its 
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color  being  nearly  scarlet.  A  brewery  adds  its  mite,  as  well  as  a  steam 
lard  and  tallow  manufactory;  to  the  general  aggregate  of  which  the  creek 
•is  the  depository. 

But,  however  undesirable  is  the  brink  of  this  murmuring  stream,  the  vale 
through  which  it  runs  is  nevertheless  a  fountain  of  wealth.  Among  the 
establishments  there  is  one  which  is  a  common  receiver  of  nearly  all  the 
OiFal  of  the  city  slaughter-houses.  From  it  is  turned  out  an  immense 
amount  of  grease  and  inferior  lard.  A  large  portion  of  the  daily  market 
beef -legs  and  shanks  is  purchased  by  the  proprietor  ;  and,  after  the  mar- 
row and  grease  are  extracted,  the  bones  are  sold  for  the  various  purposes 
of  button -making,  whip  handle  finishing,  the  manufacture  of  China-ware 
or  porcelain,  and  also  ivory-black.  Of  the  latter,  large  quantities  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  blacking ;  and  a  mill  in  this  noted  vale  is  ex- 
pressly appropriated  to  the  grinding  of  bone,  pith  of  horns,  &c.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  black. 

Of  the  small  bone  used  for  black  and  porcelain,  this  house  ships  to  for- 
eign ports,  mostly  Europe,  about  4(j0,000  pounds  per  year ;  and  of  the 
large  bone,  which  nre  principally  used  for  the  ferules  and  butts  of  whip 
stocks,  and  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  about  130,000  pieces.  These  quan- 
tiiies  are  exclusive  of  the  amount  consumed  here,  which  is  very  con- 
tsiderable,  particularly  of  the  former  kind.  A  few  years  ago,  notliing  of  the 
kind  was  done  here,  and,  as  far  as  bone  was  concerned,  was  entirely  a 
waste.  The  prices  here  are,  for  the  small,  $16  per  ton,  (a  large  contract 
closes  with  1844,  for  export  to  Europe,  at  that  rate,  packages  included,)  and 
for  the  latter,  $10  per  1,000  pieces.     The  price  last  year  was  $8. 

Soap  grease  is  the  great  staple  of  this  Vesuvius,  very  large  quantities  of 
which  are  shipped  to  the  enstern  cities.  Forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  was 
mentioned  to  us  as  the  value  of  what  is  at  this  time  on  sale  in  New  York 
alone.  The  prices  here  now  are,  four  cents  for  INo.  1,  and  three  and  a  half 
for  No.  2. 

One  of  the  other  articles  made  to  a  great  extent  is  neat's-foot  oil,  from 
the  nether  legs  and  hoofs.  This  sells,  by  wholesale,  at  62  to  75  cents  per 
gallon. 

Another  is  sausage  skins,  with  which  not  only  our  own  market  is  sup- 
plied, but  shipmenis  are  contantly  making  to  the  south  and  east.  They 
sell  here  at  .$10  per  keg — size,  the  common  lard  keg. 

Hog's  bristles  are  anoiher  thing  prepared  by  this  and  other  houses,  or 
iiotise  in  the  city  ;  and  of  this  article  large  shipments  are  also  made,  both  of 
the  combed  and  tied,  used  by  saddlers,  shoemakers,  Sec,  and  of  the  curled. 
The  former  kind  sells  at  30  to  35  cents  per  pound.  The  curled  are  used  for 
the  same  purposes  to  which  curled  hair  is  applied — mattresses,  cushioned 
chairs,  sofas,  &c. 

One  other  thing  we  learned  in  this  our  evenina:  ramble,  was,  that  we 
liave  with  us  a  manufactory  of  Prussian  blue.  The  stock  from  which  it 
is  made  is  catties'  hoofs  and  plucks,  and  the  blood  of  hogs  and  catiie.  The 
hoofs  command  $16  per  ton.  The  manufacturer  is  a  German.  It  is  but 
-a  year  or  eighteen  months  since  he  commenced  operations,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fairly  under  way,  but  has  sufficiently  tested  the  experiment 
clearly  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  successfully  competing  ^  with 
the  foreign  article,  both  as  to  quality  and  price,  and  he  expects  in  a  few  years 
to  be  able  to  consume  a  very  large  portion  of  the  blood  to  be  obtainedhere. 
We  were  also  told  of  an  instance  of  a  foreign  demand  for  blood.  The  facts 
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^/e  have  stated  are  a  lew  instances  of  tlie  economy  with  which  science  is- 
capable  of  making  lis  acquainted,  and  of  the  value  of  the  skill  by  which 
it  can  be  effected.  Shall  we  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  encourage 
skill  and  enterprise  in  our  country? 


From  the  Popular  Record  of  Modern  Science,- 
THE  VALUE  OF  A  DEAD  HORSE  IN  PARIS.     . 

The  use  to  which  dead  horses  are  put  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  ac° 
count  of  the  establishment  at  Montfaucon,  near  Paris,  consisting  of  what 
we  should  call  knackers'  yards.  After  the  horses  are  deposited  there,  the 
hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  is  cut  off,  which  amounts  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  ;  the  skin  is  then  taken  away,  which  is  disposed  of  to  the  tannerSj 
and  used  for  various  purposes.  The  shoes  are  sold  as  old  iron  ;  the  feet  are 
cut  off,  dried,  and  beaten,  in  order  to  make  the  hoofs  come  away,  or  are  left  to 
putrefy  till  they  separate  of  themselves,  when  they  are  sold  to  turners, 
comb  makers,  manufacturers  of  ammonia  and  Prussian  blue.  Every  morsel 
of  fat  is  picked  out,  collected  and  melted,  and  is  used  for  burning  by  makers 
of  enamel  and  glass  toys,  greasing  shoe-leather  and  harness,  and  manufac- 
turing soap  and  gas.  The  workmen  choose  the  best  pieces  of  the  flesh  to 
eat,  preferring  those  about  the  head,  and  sell  the  rest  for  dogs,  cats,  hogSj 
and  poultry.  It  is  also  much  used  for  manure  and  making  Prussian  blue. 
The  bones  are  disposed  of  to  cutlers,  fan  makers,  &c.,  and  are  often  made 
into  ivory-black ;  and  also  occasionally  serve  as  fuel  for  melting  the  fat,  and 
for  manure.  The  sinews  and  tendons  are  sold  to  the  glue  makers;  the 
small  intestines  are  made  into  coarse  strings  for  lathes,  (fee,  or  serve  as 
manure.  Even  the  maggots,  which  breed  in  great  quantities  in  these 
yards,  turn  to  account,  for  many  are  sold  to  the  fisherman  ;  and  the  restj, 
when  developed  into  flies,  attract  such  numbers  of  swallows,  that  the  Pari- 
sians make  a  shooting  ground  of  the  neighborhood. 


PORK  PACKING  AT  CINCINNATI. 

The  books  of  the  several  slaughtering-houses  in  Cincinnati  show  the* 
following  number  of  hogs  packed  during  the  past  season  at  that  place.  The^- 
jstatement  is  no  doubt  correct : 

Cincinnati~J.  W.  Coleman  &  Co.,  4  houses  -  -  -  130,959: 

John  Jaquess,                2      "  -  -  -  48,403 

Pugh  (fc  Co.                   1  house  -  -  -  38,384 

J.  C,  Hughes  <fc  Co.      1       <^  .  -  -  34,502 


Total 252,246 

Covington — Ashbrook  «fc  Hughes,  1  house         -            -             -  12,736 

Estimate  for  wagon,  railroad,  and  river  receipts              -            -  22,500 

Making  the  total  number  packed  at  this  point     -            -            -  287,482 
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The  following  account  of  the  nuniber  of  hogs  packed  at  this  city  each, 
season  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  also  the  price  per  hundred  pounds 
at  which  the  market  opened  each  year,  may  be  useful  as  a  future  reference : 


Year, 

1832-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 
1836-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 


Number 

85,000 
123,000 
162,000 
123,000  $1 
103,000  6 
182,000 
199,000 

95.000 
160,000 
220,000 
250,000 
240,000 
213,000 
287,000 


Price. 


00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
50  a 
00  a 
62  a 
25  a 
50  a 
00 


a  $Q 
a' 7 
a 
a 
a 
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APPENDIX  No.  28. 

POULTRY— FEEDING  CHICKENS— PROFITS  OF  POULTRY. 

From  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle.: 
POULTRY. 

The  economy  of  poultry  may  be  classed  iinder  three  heads  :  first,  in  iheir 
natural  state,  which  is  the  department  of  the  naturalist;  second,  in  their 
domestic  state  in  the  country,  with  a  full  range  of  the  farm-yard  and  fields, 
in  which  the  poultry-keeper  is  concerned,  for  his  profit ;  and,  third, in  their 
artificial  state,  in  or  near  towns,  in  pens  or  yards,  which  will  chiefly  engage 
my  attention  in  the  present  article.  The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  feed- 
ing I  must  leave  to  be  detailed  by  those  who  keep  poultry  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Shelter. — Fowls  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm,  sheltered  situa- 
tion, (a  southerly  aspect  is  to  be  preferred.)  for  they  enjoy  and  benefit 
greatly  by  the  "  warms  in  the  sun,"  as  well  as  requiring  protection  from  its 
scorching  rays,  and  a  secure  (storm)  shed  for  rainy  weather.  The  roost- 
ing-house  and  laying-house,  if  separate,  should  communicate,  that  earl/ 
layers  may  have  early  access  to  the  nests,  and  also  communicate  with  the 
storm-shed,  for  the  fowls  to  run  in  in  security,  if  they  should  leave  their 
roosts  early  in  the  morning.  The  nests  should  be  numerous,  either  m 
boxes  or  baskets — not  too  deep,  but  roomy  ;  some  situated  high,  some  low, 
and  as  independent  of  each  other  as  possible ;  each  supplied  with  sweet, 
short,  and  soft  straw,  and  a  small  nest-egg  or  two  of  chalk,  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  eg^.  If  the  nests  be  too  deep,  they  break  the  eggs  in  jumping  ia 
and  out ;  and  if  the  nests  are  not  roomy,  sitting  hens  have  no  room  to  tura 
easily,  and  consequently  break  the  eggs  by  not  being  able  to  get  to  thera 
softly.  They  then  eat  the  broken  eggs,  which  gives  them  the  habit  of  do- 
ing so  at  other  times.  They  should  roost  warm  at  night ;  the  perches  high. 
from  the  ground,  and  of  easy  access,  by  means  of  lower  ones  or  ladders. 
The  more  lightsome  the  house,  the  belter  for  promoting  dry  air  and  a  free 
circulation  ;  besides,  fowls  cannot  see  at  all,  being  quite  stupefied  and  help- 
less, in  the  dark  ;  consequently  the  feathered  tribe  always  retire  to  roost: 
before  the  sun  goes  down.  Shutters  to  the  glazed  windows  are  unnecessary, 
except  for  better  security,  or  to  prevent  fowls  from  leaving  their  roosts  too 
early  in  the  morning,  to  disturb  ticklish  neighbors ;  otherwise  they  come 
out  almost  as  soon  as  daylight  begins  to  appear.  The  feeding  places,  if 
under  cover,  so  much  the  better,  as  a  precaution  for  wet  weather,  and  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  nests,  that  the  hens  which  happen  to  be 
laying  at  the  time,  or  which  may  be  sitting,  may  not  be  disturbed  and  en- 
ticed off  their  nests  and  eggs  at  improper  times.  Being  evidently  natives 
of  a  warm  country,  they  are  scarcely  yet  perfectly  acclimated  in  our  varia- 
ble and  colder  regions  ;  although  so  widely  diffused,  from  time  immemorial^ 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  they  have  retained  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  damp  and  chillness — most  of  their  diseases  arising  from  rheum  or  ca- 
tarrh— catching  colds.  The  lungs  of  fowls  are  particularly  tender:  the 
finer  the  species,  the  less  is  it  hardy. 

Cleanliness, — Fowls,  being  cleanly  by  nature,  thrive  when  regularly  at- 
tended^ but  degenerate  and  sicken  if  neglected.    In  an  artificial  state  of  ex°- 
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istence  they  require  to  be  supplied  by  art  v^ith  what,  in  nature,  they  would 
obtain  for  themselves.  For  this  purpose  they  should  iiave  a  regular  sup- 
ply, in  some  convenient  part  of  their  shed,  of  silted  cinders  daily,  to  roll  ia 
and  cleanse  themselves,  and  which  should  be  often  changed.  This  precau- 
tion will  keep  them  entirely'free  from  vermin  of  any  description. 

Green  food. — This  being  quite  as  necessary  for  health  as  corn,  to  supply 
this  requirement  of  nature  they  should  have  daily  a  good  supply  of  sweet 
and  fresh  green  vegetables.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  are  the  best,  (turnip  tops 
and  watercresses.)  but  on  no  account  any  sour  plants,  which  scour  them, 
(as  do  spinach,  the  cuttings  from  grass- plats,  and  most  sorts  of  garden- 
seeds,)  as  their  instinct  does  not  serve  them  to  choose  the  wholesome  from 
the  noxious  weeds,  more  than  it  does  animals  that  happen  to  stray  into  a 
clover  field,  or  happen  to  receive  too  large  a  quantity  into  their  stables.  1 
have  known  them  to  burst.  Green  food,  with  fowls,  is  an  astringent — the 
very  reverse  from  what  vegetables  are  with  us.  This  fact  will  not  appear 
so  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  that  one  takes  them  raw,  and  the  other 
cooked. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water  daily,  in  well-cleansed  vessels,  and 
wholesome  food,  is  necessary.  Frequent  changes,  and  mixtures  of  corn, 
improve  the  appetite.  Barley  is  decidedly  their  staple  food  in  this  country ; 
Indian  corn,  or  sometimes  rice,  mixed,  for  a  change.  Oats  occasionally; 
but,  in  too  large  quantity,  are  apt  to  scour.  Occasionally  buckwheat  and 
hemp-seed,  as  a  stimulant,  mixed  with  the  barley  for  a  change,  are  very 
-beneficial,  particularly  whilst  moulting.  One  meal  may  be  composed  of 
boiled  or  steamed  potatoss,  well  mashed  up  whilst  hot,  with  a  portion  of 
barleymeal  or  oatmeal  for  a  change,  but  which  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
till  cold.  Books,  copying  errors  from  one  another,  make  a  great  mistake 
in  advising  food  to  be  given  hot.  It  is  unnatural :  they  have  no  good  cooks 
amongst  them  in  their  own  state  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  their  di- 
gestive organs,  except  when  fattening,  when  they  are  doomed  soon  to  be 
killed  for  table.  Feed  twice  a  day  at  least,  or  three  times,  if  not  to  fatten- 
ing ;  morning,  early,  before  the  usual  hour  for  laying,  if  possible  ;  at  noon, 
(the  noontide  meal  may  be  the  potatoes,  as  above  directed,)  and  before  sunset, 
(not  later  than  four  o'clock,)  that  they  may  go  to  roost  by  daylight,  or  they 
will  go  without  their  food.  Regularity  greatly  tends  to  health,  and  dis- 
turbance of  any  sort  is  very  hurtful.  Rice  occasionally,  boiled  in  a  cloth, 
greatly  increases  its  bulk,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  Reaumur  says  that 
great  economy  is  derived  from  steeping  or  boiling  the  barley,  to  increase  its 
bulk,  when  they  will  be  satisfied  with  one-third  less  quantity.  But  I  can- 
not speak  of  this  from  my  own  experience,  nor  can  I  say  that  beneficial  ef- 
fects are  producedxby  giving  them  much  flesh,  raw  or  boiled.  But  fat,  as 
advised  in  books,  produces  scourings ;  spiced  or  salted  m.eats.  and  kitchen 
stuffs,  are  certainly  pernicious  to  their  stomachs.  In  fattening  for  the  table, 
when  they  are  not  required  to  live  long,  or  show  fine  feather,  this  may  not 
be  of  any  consequence.  Will  some  of  your  practical  correspondents  en- 
lighten us?  They  require  in  pens  or  small  yards,  in  towns,  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  grit, sand,  and  small  gravel ;  slacked  lime,  and  old  mortar  pounded,. 
33  very  beneficial,  and  serviceable  in  assisting  to  make  the  pen  or  yard  dry. 
I  will  add  to  the  above,  that  there  is  no  economy  in  keeping  poultry  in 
towns  in  small  quantities,  which  is  always  exceedingly  expensive,  if  well  fed 
and  taken  care  of;  which,  however,  is  compensated  for  to  those  who  wish 
to  make  ^rlain  that  the  eggs  are  quite  fresh  and  newly  laid.     All  calcula- 
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tions  of  expense  must  he  erroneous,  there  being  so  many  contingent  ex- 
penses. As  a  source  of  trade,  much  depends  upon  rearing  the  best  breeds. 
to  be  early  in  the  season,  laying  in  stock  and  store  at  proper  times,  having 
a  ready  sale  for  produce,  and  to  ''buy  cheap-and  sell  dear." 


KEEPING  POULTRY— PROFITABLE  BUSINESS. 

A  correspondent,  living  on  a  ten-acre  lot  near  Port  Richmond,  Staten 
island,  has  sent  the  New  York  Sun  the  following  copy  of  an  account  with 
his  poultry -yard  for  the  year  18453  viz  : 

Seventy-one  hens — Dr. 
To  grain 
To  repairs  of  coop  .  .  .  .  - 

To  pieces  of  meat  and  charcoal  during  the  year  - 
To  profit  and  loss  -  -  -    '        - 


By  1 1 ,640  eggs  - 
By  270  chickens 


The  male  birds,  numbering  six,  are  of  course  not  counted  as  ''hens, 
though  the  expense  of  keeping  them  is  included  in  the  items  on  the  Dr. 
side  of  the  above.  He  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  58  chickens,  71 
hens,  and  6  cocks,  valued  in  all  at  $24 — the  amount  he  entered  them  at 
in  his  stock  account.  The  profits  of  the  year,  amounting  to  $93  65,  form 
a  respectable  item  in  domestic  economy.  Why  may  not  our  citizens  im- 
prove on  this  example?  A  coop  will  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  a  yard, 
and  poultry  and  fresh  eggs  are  generally  high  in  the  Baltimore  market. 

Baltimore  Sun. 


■      $T 

1 

3 

93 

00 
25 
10 
65 

$105  00 

$65  00 
.   40  00 

$105 

00 

'hens,'' 

a!- 

From  ffce  Agricultural  Almanac. 
PROFIT  OF  HENS. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  poultry  is  more  plague  than  profit.  But 
this,  like  many  other  assertions,  must  be  taken  with  proper  qualifications. 
We  contend,  if  you  have  a  good  breed  of  fowls,  take  proper  care  of  them, 
and  are  near  a  reasonably  good  market,  that  the  keeping  of  fowls  is  as  prof- 
itable a  business,  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it,  as  a  farmer's  boy 
or  the  women  of  the  fanii.y  can  be  engaged  in.  To  prove  this,  we  will 
cite  one  example.  When  we  were  at  the  pleasant  farm  (last  September)  of 
Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Carpenter,  of  Poughkeepsie,  their  brother,  Mr.  Gerard 
Carpenter,  showed  us  an  account  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  their  hens 
up  to  that  time  from  the  1st  ot  January.  It  was  so  exact  and  satisfactory^ 
that  we  requested  him  to  continue  it  to  the  end  of  the  year  ;  which  he  has 
obhgingly  done,  and  now  here  is  the  result. 
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He  commenced,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  with  67  hens  and  3  cocks, 
CUit  of  this  flock  were  sold  and  lost,  by  the  1st  of  May,  7  hens ;  from  that 
time  up  to  the  16th  of  September,  they  lost  two  more.  Since  then  we  are 
not  informed  what  the  losses  have  been.  It  would  probably  be  fair  to  set 
down  the  average  stock  of  hens  during  the  year  at  60  head.  These  laid 
in  the  following  months,  all  of  which  were  consumed  by  the  family  or  sold — 

In  January  -  -  -  -  - 

February  -  -  - 

March   '- 

April        -„--.- 

May         -  - 

June         .  - 

July         ...... 

August    --..-- 
September  _  .  -  .  . 

October    -  - 

November  .  -  .  .  . 

December  -  -      '      - 


In  addition  to  this  number,  it  is  supposed  full  300  were  used  for  sittings 
got  lost,  broken,  or  spoiled,  which  are  not  taken  into  the  above  account. 
The  average  price  that  the  eggs  brought  at  Poughkeepsie  was  $1  per  hun- 
<ired,  which  makes  their  value  -----  $65  58 
Chickens  raised,  101 — at  20  cents  each  -  -  -  -       20  20 


-   191 

eggs. 

-   400 

(( 

-   892 

11 

.  1,037 

u 

-  1,086 

u 

-   700 

a 

-   838 

a 

-   740 

a 

-   540 

a 

-   113 

u 

21 

a 

-  none. 

6,558 

iC 

$85  78 


We  suppose  that  this  flock  of  hens  may  have  consumed  grain  during 
the  year  equivalent  to  70  bushels  of  corn.  This  is  allowing  three- 
fourths  of  a  gill  per  day  throughout  the  year  to  the  flock  of  hens,  and  noth- 
ing to  rear  the  chickens;  but  as,  during  the  summer,  hens  that  have  the 
range  of  a  farm  need  no  feeding,  this  quantity  of  grain  is  considered  ample 
for  their  support. 

At  50  cents  per  bushel  for  the  corn,  this  would  make  the  expense  of  their 
feed  $35,  which,  deoucted  from  the  value  of  eggs  and  chickens,  leaves  a 
Met  profit  of  $50  78.  It  is  considered  that  the  manure  of  the  hens,  and 
the  insects  they  destroy  during  the  season,  are  equivalent  to  taking  care  of 
them. 

The  actual  feed  of  the  above  hens  was  as  much  corn,  mixe  1  with  a  few 
oats,  as  they  would  eat;  the  grain  being  placed  where  they  could  always 
get  at  it.  In  the  winter  they  had  a  little  meat.  They  were  not  confined 
-at  all,  and  had  access  to  lime  and  gravel  while  the  ground  was  covered 
with  SHOW.  Their  roosting-place  was  comfortably  enclosed  under  the 
l>aTn. 
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APPENDIX  No.  29. 


CULTIVATION. 

From  the  Albany  CuUivaior. 

An  interesting  experiment,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of  stir^ 
ring  the  soil,  and  also  fhe  danger  of  drawing  false  conclusions,  is  given  bj 
L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  liOndon  Garden-' 
ers'  Chronicle. 

He  had  seen  a  statement  that  the  tailings  of  wheat,  called  '=  chicken- 
scraps,"  being  in  fact  only  the  refuse  of  the  grain,  would  yet  produce  a  good 
crop  of  the  heaviest,  fullest  seed.  Disbelieving  it,  and  being  desirous  of 
undeceiving  the  farmers  by  proving  its  fallacy,  he  proceeded  to  try  the 
experiment.  Accordingly,  a  small  plat  of  ground  was  sown,  one-half  with 
good  wheat,  and  the  other  half  with  tailings.  On  returning  home,  after  an 
absence  of  some  weeks,  in  the  spring,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  latter 
covering  the  ground  as  thick  as  the  grass  on  the  meadow  ;  but  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that  the  person  having  charge  of  the  experiment,  considering  the 
seed  good  for  nothing,  had  sown  five  or  six  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  the 
other.  As  this  thv/arted  the  design  of  a  comparison,  half  the  thick  sown 
was  directed  to  be  hoed  out  till  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  other  from 
good  seed.  The  other  half  of  the  thick  sown  was  left  to  take  its  chance. 
At  harvest,  the  first  twelve  plants  in  one  row  of  each  sort  were  taken  as  a 
sample,  and  the  produce  weighed  as  follows  : 

12  plants  from  good  seed,  weighed 

12  plants  from  tailings,  left  thick,  weighed 

12  plants  of  the  same,  thinned,  weighed 

It  is  of  course  evident  to  every  intelligent  person  that  the  increase  in  the 
product  of  the  hoed  portion  was  owing  to  the  cultivation  by  hoeing,  which 
is  further  proved  by  the  meagre  supply  from  the  nnhoed  wheat  from  the 
tailings.  But  the  experiment  performed  under  other  circumstances,  and 
with  olhei;,  seed,  might  have  led  to  very  erroneous  conclusions. 


Grains. 

Average  ears  per  p'ant. 

926 

6.6 

351 

3.8 

1133 

7.8 

ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  DEEP  PLOUGHING. 

BY   REV.   JOHN   JAFFRAY,   DUNBAR,   EAST   LOTHIAN. 

The  experiment  was  made  upon  a  small  field,  which  is  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  sandy,  resting  upon  a  sub  soil  of 
sand  and  gravel  of  great  depth,  and  so  thoroughly  drained  by  the  declivity 
of  the  surrounding  lands,  the  want  of  moisture  is  its  natural  effect.  There 
is  but  little  difference  between  the  soil  and  the  stratum -on  which  it  rests 
beyond  what  culture  and  manure  have  made  ;  but,  from  sinking  of  gravel, 
treading  of  horses,  and  pressure  of  the  plough,  year  after  year,  and  age  after 
age,  the  sub  soil  had  become  crusted,  hard,  and  beaten,  as  a  road.     In  short,. 
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from  shallow  ploughing,  there  was  but  little  of  cultivated  earth  ;  and,  as  on 
all  such  soils  in  dry  seasons,  the  crop  was  scorched  aud  scanty.  With  a 
view  to  render  this  field  fruitful  in  any  season,  it  was  sub-soiled  with  the 
Deanston  plough,  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  sown  with  wheat  for  crop  iri 
1837.  The  great  vi^or  and  luxuriance  of  the  crop  attracted  general  notice ; 
and  it  must  have  yielded  an  extraordinary  increase,  if  it  had  not  been  lodged 
by  wind  and  rain  shortly  after  the  ear  appeared.  Therefore  it  gave  only 
thirty  eight  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  but  three  tons  of  straw,  which 
proved  its  great  strength.  To  this  crop,  one  of  potatoes  and  two  of  wheat 
succeeded  ;  but  it  is  the  culture  of  this  field  for  crop  in  1841,  and  the  resuitj 
which  chiefly  constitute  this  report. 

It  was  all  equally  dressed  with  seaware ;  and  four  acres  of  the  same 
quality  and  description  were  measured  and  staked  off.  Two  of  these  acres 
were  ploughed  twelve  inches  deep,  with  two  horses,  and  two  of  them 
eighteen  inches  deep,  with  four  horses.  These  two  portions  in  all  other 
respects  were  cultivated  and  managed  exactly  alike.  They  were  planted 
with  potatoes  of  the  Don  species  in  the  last  week  of  April,  eight  inches 
deep,  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  in  drills  thirty  inches  wide,  running  at 
right-angles  to  the  furrows  of  the  experimental  ploughing.  The  potatoesv 
were  planted  deeper  than  usual,  therefore  the  shoots  were  longer  in  coming^ 
through  the  ground  ;  bat  v/hen  they  did  appear,  it  was  with  great  strength 
and  regularity.  They  expanded  their  broad  deep-green  leaves,  and  grew 
vigorously  in  the  dry  sandy  soil,  in  a  very  severe  and  long  continued 
drought.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  deepest  ploughed  portion  had  the  ad- 
vantage. The  stems  and  branches  of  its  plants  were  stronger,  and  they 
first  covered  the  ground. 

The  potatoes  were  lifted  in  the  last  week  of  October,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  land  ploughed  twelve  inches  deep  produced  fifty  seven  bolls  per 
acre,  and  the  land  ploughed  eighteen  inches  deep  produced  sixty-nine  bolls 
per  acre,  being  a  difierence  of  twelve  bolls  per  imperial  acre,  of  four  cwt« 
to  the  boll. 

The  potatoes  from  the  deep  tillage  were  largfer,  more  of  one  size,  had 
fewer  small  ones,  and  not  so  many  of  a  green  color  as  those  from  the  other 
.division. 

The  quantity  on  the  deep  tillage  is  eighty-seven  bolls  per  Scots  acre,. 
which  is  a  good  crop  for  any  year  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  it  is; 
far  above  the  average  of  the  district  this  year,  many  fields  not  producing^ 
half  a  crop.         *  *  *         But  though  this  is  a  greater  crop  for 

the  season,  it  must  have  been  still  greater  if  the  field  had  been  less  exposed, 
as  it  has  no  shelter  ;  and  three  days  of  very  violent  wind  in  the  first  week 
of  August  broke  down  the  plants,  v^^hich,  from  their  great  luxuriance,  were 
then  very  tender,  and  checked  their  growth. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  experiment  are — 

First,  that  deep  ploughing  increases  the  produce. 

Next,  that,  as  both  portions  of  the  land  used  in  the  experiment  v/ere 
opened  up  eighteen  inches  deep  by  the  sub-soil  plough  for  crop  in  1837,  the 
full  benefit  of  that  operation  is  not  obtained  till  the  earth  so  loosened  is  agaia 
ploughed  up.  And  the  reason  is  evident ;  for  it  is  then  only  that  the  soil 
is  deepened,  by  an  addition  from  the  sub-soil  with  which  it  is  intermixed^ 
and  rendered  more  fruitful. 

Lastly  :  if  deep  ploughing  increases  the  produce^  it  increases  also  the  sup- 
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ply  of  vegetable  manure  ;  and  a  greater  portion  of  msinme,  added  to  im- 
proved  culturej  must  produce  a  progressive  increase  of  fertility  and  of  pro- 


duce. 


From  Lhe  Aaierican  Agriculturisi;. 
BENEFIT  OF  SUB-SOIL'  PLOUGHING. 

A  farmer  from  Connecticut  informs  us  that  he  has  raised  a  field  of  corn 
the  past  summer  which  he  thinks  will  average  SO  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
that  he  selected  half  an  acre  of  the  best,  from  which  he  gathered  134  bush- 
els  of  ears,  all  sound  and  well  filled  out.  That  while  his  neighbors'  corn 
adjoining  was  withering  with  the  drought,  his  was  luxuriant ;  and  he  attrib- 
utes the  whole  of  his  success  tosub  soil  ploughing.  Another  fact  he  staled 
was,  that  the  whole  expense  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting,  after 
the  ground  was  ploughed,  did  not  exceed  $3  per  acre  ;  that  he  did  not 
touch  it  with  a  hoe,  but  worked  it  with  a  harrow  and  cultivator  ;  and  what 
few  weeds  were  not  reached  with  these,  about  the  hills,  were  pulled  up  by 
hand  before  going  to  seed.  We  intend  to  visit  his  farm  next  summer 
when  we  shall  have  something  further  to  report. 


NEWCASTLE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Committee  on  Farms  : 

Gentlemen:  In  competing  for  the  valuable  premium  offered  by  the 
society  for  the  best  farm,  taking  into  consideration  the  former  and  present 
condition  of  said  farm.  I  proceed  to  give  as  correct  a  statement  as  my  mem- 
ory and  a  few  notes  taken  from  time  to  time  will  permit. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1834,  I  removed  to  Wheatland,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased of  J.  A.  Bayard,  on  a  credit  of  ten  years,  in  1832.  This  part  of 
the  farm,  which  contained  about  360  acres,  is  situated  on  Bohemia  Manor, 
partly  in  St  George's  Hundred,  Newcastle  county,  and  partly  (about  30 
acres)  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland.  It  was  very  poor  at  that  time,  having 
always  been  rented  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country — which,  by 
the  grave-stone  of  the  original  proprietor,  Agustine  Herman,  was  in  1669 — 
till  the  time  of  my  purchase. 

Wheatland,  previous  to  ray  purchase,  contained  524  acres,  nearly  all  of  ( 
which  was  tillable,  there  being  no  wood  or  other   waste  land  upon  the  s 
farm,     it  had  always  been  worked  upon  the  three-field   system,  one  oi  i 
which  was  planted  with  corn  ;  wheat  was  then  sown  in  the  standing  corn  ■ 
after  the  fodder  had  been  gathered  ;  then,  after  the  wheat  came  off,  the  stub- 
ble was  pastured  one  year,  without  having  any  clover  or  other  grass  seed 
sown.  The  next  year  it  was  again  planted  with  corn,  and  so  on  with  that 
impoverishing  course ;  for  which  a  fixed  rent  was  demanded  of  700  bushel? 
of  corn  and  125  bushels  of  wheat.    No  oats  were  allowed  to  be  sown.  The  i 
TOO  bushels  of  corn,  at   the  present  price  of  40  cents  per  bushel,  would  j] 
amount  to  $280  ;  the  125  bushels  of  wheat,  at  the  present  price,  (90  ceiits,)  \ 
would  be  $112  50 — together,  $392  50— and  this  for  the  farm  before  any  ( 
was  sold  off;  but  reduce  it  to  the  ratio  of  the  present  size  of  the  farm,  say  | 
about  one  third  off;  and  you  have  a  rent  of  $260,  out  of  which  the  repairs 
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were  to  be  paid.  Such  was  the  exhausted  state  of  the  land,  that  it  scarcely 
paid  six  per  cent,  (after  deducting  for  repairs)  on  $4,100,  the  amount  of 
purchase  money  that  I  was  charged  with. 

For  several  years  I  got  but  poor  returns  for  my  labor,  not  having  the 
means  or  energy  to  improve  till  1837.  In  that  year  I  concluded  to  run 
my  face,  and  make  an  effort  towards  improvement  with  lime ;  and  up  to 
1839,  I  had  put  on  about  12,000  bushels,  at  a  cost  at  the  kilns  of  20  to  22 
cents  per  bushel.  By  1840,  1  had  ssen  and  felt  the  good  effects  of  the 
;limej  and  determined  to  complete  the  first  dressing  of  all  my  arable  lands, 
as  well  as  my  Cote  Brilliant  Farm  (better  known  as  Gum  Bush)  of  380 
acres,  which  I  had  also  purchased  at  a  credit  for  less  than  $8  per  acre,  and 
was  situated  near  by,  as  Wheatland,  my  homestead.  In  that  year  (1840) 
J  purchased  10.000  bushels  of  lime,  at  a  cost  of  17  cents  per  bushel  deliv- 
ered at  the  landing  of  the  canal,  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  farms. 
Here  I  again  had  to  run  my  face  ;  but  this  time  I  went  to  the  lime  burners 
on  Schuylkill,  where  I  would  adv^ise  all  honest  Delawarians,  that  have 
not  limed,  to  go  at  once,  for  to  this  day  honest  Delaware  faces  are  in  good 
repute  there.  They  are  no  repudiators.  And  while  on  the  subject  of 
lime,  1  will  state  that  one  lime  burner,  WiUiam  Mogee,  has  sold  in  New- 
castle county,  within  the  last  six  months,  145,000  bushels  of  lime,  of  which 
90,000  bushels  have  been  delivered. 

Previous  to  1840  I  had  sown  clover  and  other  grass  seeds  pretty  freely — • 
one  year  as  much  as  45  bushels ;  and  the  same  year  1  purchased  20  tons  of 
plaster.  At  first  I  got  but  poor  return  even  for  my  lime — I  suppose  for  want 
of  vegetable  matter ;  but  when  my  clover  had  grown  so  as  to  make  a 
i  swarth  or  lay  for  turning  under,  my  crops  began  to  increase  even  beyond 
ray  expectations.  The  crops  for  the  year  1844,  which  closed  with  my 
late  wheat  crop,  were  all  got  out  and  sold  by  the  25th  of  July,  1845,  pro- 
ducing the  following  results: 

Oat  crop  light— not  many  sown— crop  sold  for  $209— rental  share  $104  50^ 
Corn  tillage  large — 97  acres,  including  an   orchard   of  4   acres, 
not  well  tilled,  produced  3,000  bushels — rental  share,    1,500 
bushels,  at  40  cents      -  -  -  -  -  -     600  00 

>jThe  wheat  crop  amounted  to  2,820  bushels,  exclusive  of  brock 
or  rakings — the  rental  share  one  half,  or  say  1,410  bushels,  at 
90  cents  .......  1^269  OO^ 


1,973  50 


'This  was  grown  on  two  fields,  one  of  which,  of  97  acres,  a 
clover  ley,  well    turned  under,  produced  1,872  bushels,  exclu- 
sive of  brock,  which  would  have  made  this  field  amount  to  over 
20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Add  64  bushels  of  brock,  at  90  cents  per  bushel  -  -  -      57  00^ 


$2,031  la 


I  The  other  field  of  wheat  contained  about  60  acres.  The  product  of  this 
eld  was  948  bushels,  exclusive  of  rakings  ;  or,  had  they  been  included, 
the  yield  would  have  exceeded  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  fields 
had  been  hard  cropped,  f)r  the  wheat  followed  corn,  which  corn  had  foU 
lowed  wheat  stubble  of  the  year  previous,  without  manure  or  clover.  In- 
deed. !his  field  had   produced  nine  creeps  in  twelve  years,  with  but  little 
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manure  at  any  lime,  it  being  farthest  from  the  farm  yard  ;  and  my  plan  is 
never  to  haul  manure  to  the  far  side  of  the  farm,  whilst  i  have  poor  land 
nearby.  The  principal  help  this  field  has  had  was  40  bushels  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  put  on  in  1838,  and  two  crops  of  clover  turned  under  ;  and  on  a 
part  of  the  field  a  crop  of  oats  was  turned  under  that  had  been  injured  by 
the  hail  storm  of  1840. 

The  rental  value  of  these  three  crops  of  oats,  corn,  and  wheat,  may  then 
be  set  down  at  $2,031  10,  the  usage  of  this  part  of  the  country  being  one-, 
lialf  of  the  grain  for  rent.     In  the  upper  Hundreds,  near  the  manufacto- 
ries, an  additional  amount  in  money  would  be  obtained  for  the  privileges  of 
-dairy,  poultry,  eggs,  &c. 

The  rental  value,  as  above  set  forth,  3/0U  will  perceive  at  a  glance,  now 
pays  an  interest  of  six:  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  $33,850.  The  original 
cost  of  the  farm,  or  investment,  was,  as  you  will  also  perceive,  $4,100,  and 
tliat  a  credit.  I  will  leave  you,  gentlemen,  to  calculate  the  yearly  dividends 
on  the  investment. 

JOHN  JONES. 


From  the  Farmer^'  Moiiilily  Visitor,  September  30,  1845. 

FRENCEI  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Presse  publishes  some  extracts  from  a  work  presented  to  the  agri- 
cultural congress,  now  sitting  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourgh,  by  the 
author,  M.  Catineau  Laroche,  and  entitled  France  and  England  compared 
with  respect  to  agricultural^  manufacturings  and  commercial  industry^  and 
■■the  consequences  to  be  deduced  from  this  comparison.  It  appears  from  this 
work  that  England,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  its  surface,  possesses 
ibur  times  more  cattle  than  France.  And  as  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue  a 
judicious  system  of  agriculture  without  manure,  and  as  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle is  the  most  productive  of  supplying  manure,  it  follows  that  before 
France  can  compete  with  England  in  agricultural  wealth,  she  must  in- 
crease her  stock  of  cattle  ;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  she  must  increase  her 
pasture  lands  or  meadows.  '^France,"  says  M.  Laroche,  "possesses  but 
-4;200,000  hectares  of  natural  meadowSj  or  only  one-sixteenth  of  her  cul- 
tivated soil.  From  this  calculation,  it  may  be  easily  comprehended  how 
insufiicient  is  her  supply  of  green  food,  and  that  it*  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  substitute  another  to  the  triennial  system  at  pres- 
'ent  in  use.'^  M.  Laroche  concludes  by  stating  that,  '^  if  the  alternate  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  pursued  in  England  was  introduced  into  France,  the 
produce  of  corn  would  be  doubled  within  twenty  years.  Fifty-five  years 
since,  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  by  Arthur  Young  at 
three  millards.  At  present  it  is  estimated  at  five  millardvS  seven  hundred 
<and  twenty-five  millions." 


'[Messrs.  Gowen's,  Webber's^  and  Slingerland 's  statements  respecting  cuh 
"tivartion,  (fee,  are  omitted  for  want  of  room.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  30. 


ON  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JUSTUS  LIEBIG. 

My  attention  has  often  been  directed  to  the  question  whether,  acccrding' 
to  our  experience  and  the  present  state  of  science,  a  manure  might  not  be 
composed  which  could  replace  the  genuine  guano  in  its  effects,  and  wheth- 
er i  could  not,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  point  out  a  way  of  preparing 
one  equal  to  n  in  all  ils  chemical  and  physical  properties.  You  are  well 
avi'are.  sir,  that  we  know  with  certainty  all  the  elements  of  the  guano,  as 
well  as  of  the  urine  and  solid  feeces  of  men  and  animals.  In  like  manner, 
it  seems  to  have  verified  the  opinion  which  I  have  laid  down  in  my  work 
on  agriculture,  that  the  salts  manufactured  in  the  laboratory  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  growth  of  the  plants,  if  they  are  embodied  to  the  fields  in  the 
saiiie  forms  in  which  the  animals  furnish  them  in  their  excrements.  This 
must  be  evident  to  everyone  who  knows  that,  to  produce  these  compounds 
in  the  laboratory,  the  same  agencies  and  means  are  made  use  of  which  are 
employed  by  nature.  The  fabrication  of  a  manure,  equal  in  its  composi- 
tion and  effects  to  the  solid  and  fluid  excrements  of  animals  and  men,  seems 
•to  me  one  of  the  most  essential  demands  of  our  time.        *  *  * 

The  foilov/ing  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  constituents  of  a  powerful 
■manure,  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  soils  : 

Bartivy  phosphates. — The  most  important  of  these  is  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  occurs  in  nature  as  a  mineral  called  apatite.  It  is  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  the  bones,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  have  been  found  most  effica- 
cious, if  calcined ;  consequently  deprived  of  their  animal  matter.  The 
rapidity  of  the  effects  of  phosphate  of  lime,  on  the  growth  of  plants  de- 
pends upon  its  greater  or  lesser  solubihty.  Its  amount  of  glue  (gelatine)  di- 
minishes this  solubility,  if  the  soil  is  rich  in  vegetable  matters,  which  fur- 
iiiish  carbonic  acid  by  their  decomposition,  and  which  acid  is  required  for 
rendering  the  phosphate  of  lime  soluble  in  wtaer,  and  introducing  it  into 
the  organism  of  the  plants.  In  the  calcined  state,  the  bones  act  sufficient- 
ly quickly  ;  but  in  those  soils  in  which  this  cause  of  sokibility  is  wanting, 
their  action  is  slower.  In  my  work  I  have  recommended  the  addition  of  a 
ceitain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  both  in  order  to  render  the  bones  more 
soluble  and  to  change  the  neutral  phosphate  of  the  bones  into  gypsum, 
and  into  a  phosphate  which  contains  more  superphosphate  of  lime.  1 
have  been  informed  that  this  advice  has  been  most  extensively  adopted; 
that  the  superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  efficacious 
manure,  and  that  it  forms  already  a  most  important  article  of  com.merce. 
A  second  earthy  phosphate,  not  less  important,  is  the  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which,  it  is  well  known,  enters,  in  a  siill  larger  proportion  than  the 
phosphate  of  lime.,  into  the  composition  of  the  grain. 

The  alkaline  phosphates.,  althouo^h  not  orig^inally  found  in  nature,  are 
important  elements  of  the  seeds  of  grain,  of  peas,  beans,  <fec.  A  rational 
farmer  mtist  provide  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  those  plants  which  re- 
qi;ire  them  for  tlieir  development,  from  knowing  human  excrements  in- 
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crease  the  produce  in  grain  in  a  far  greater  proportion,  because  they  coiitaifi 
alkaline  phosphates,  than  the  animal  excrements,  in  which  they  do  not  e.vis; 

The  alkalies  (potash  and  soda)  must  be  constituents  of  every  rationally 
conjposed  manure,  because  by  them  the  original  fertile  condition  of  the 
tields  is  preserved.  The  soil  which  contains  the  alkalies  in  too  small  a 
quantity  is,  perhaps,  fertile  for  grain  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so  for  tur- 
nips or  potatoes,  which  require  a  great  quantity  of  alkali.  By  supplying 
an  alkaline  manure,  fallows  for  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  which  are 
grown  during  the  time  of  fallowing  become  less  necessary.  t, 

Sulphate  of  potash  is  a  constituent  of  all  plants,  although  in  small  quau-  '^ 
tity,  as  well  as  common  salt  and  chloride  of  potassium^  which  are  found  in 
milk  in  rather  a  large  proportion.  The  salts  of  lime,  especialy  gypsum^  is 
an  important  nourishment  for  the  leguminous  plants.  Salt  is  never  wanting 
in  all  sorts  of  soils  ;  it  is  a  constituent  of  all  rocks,  by  the  decomposition 
of  which  all  productive  soils  are  formed,  and  the  cerealia  find  it  every 
where  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  form  capable  of  being  taken  up  by 
the  plants,  if  the  alkalies  are  provided  wherever  they  are  present  in  too 
small  quantity. 

ySalts  of  ammonia. — It  can  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  azote  of  tiie 
plants  is  derived  either  from  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the 
manure  which  is  provided  in  the  shape  of  animal  fluid  and  solid  excre- 
ment, and  that  azotic  compounds  exercise  an  effect  on  the  growth  of 
plants  only  in  so  far  as  they  give  up  the  azote,  in  the  form  of  ammonia^ 
during  their  decomposition  and  decay.  We  may,  therefore,  profitably  re-  . 
place  all  the  azotic  substances  with  compounds  of  ammonia.    "  ■ 

Decaying  vegetable  matters^  which  contain  carbon,  are  useful  ^o  the 
fields  in  so  far  as  they  provide  a  source  of  carbonic  acid  ;  but  they  are  not 
quite  indispensable  in  manure,  if  the  latter  be  rationally  combined,  as  the 
atmospheric  air  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  carbonic  acid,  from  which 
the  plants  draw  their  carbon,  if  in  the  manure  the  mineral  substances  are  - 
provided  which  are  necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
These  are  the  substances  which  together  give  fertility  to  the  soil ;  but  al- 
though each  of  them  may,  under  certain  circumstances*  (viz :  where  the 
soil  is  defective  in  it,  or  where  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  plant  to  take  up 
one  instead  of  the  other,  as,  for  instance,  may  be  the  case  with  soda  instead 
of  potash,)  increase  the  fertility,  no  one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  a  ma- 
nure, according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  only  all  of  them  in  certain  proportions  will  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which; 
the  common  manure  is  applied.  This  purpose  is  the  restoration,  or  an  in- 
crease of  the  original  fertility,  and  by  manure  we  must  replace  all  the  ele-  • 
ments  of  the  plants  which  have  been  taken  away  in  harvest,  or  which  are 
contained  in  the  plants  which  we  are  desirous  to  cultivate. 

What,  then,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil  which  we  rertiove- 
by  the  straw,  seeds,  tuberculous  roots,  stalks,  <fec.,  of  our  plants  of  culture  1' 
It  is  obvious  that  we  must  know  these  first,  in  order  to  restore  them  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.  To  this  we  answer  by  giving  the  analysis  of  the  ashes 
of  plants  and  their  seeds.  Hundred  weights  of  the  ashes  of  the  following 
plants  contain — 


Alkaline  carbonates  . 
Carbonate  of  lime    • 


Straw  of 

Ashes  of 

Beans, 

Peas,     Potatoes. 

Clover,     Hay. 

29.38 

12.43      4.34 

31.63       3.0 

39.50 

47.81     43.(J8 

41.61       69 
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Phosphate  of  lime     - 

Phosphate  of  noagnesia 

Sulphate  of  potash  or  soda    - 

Magnesia 

Chioridt!  of  sodium  or  potassium 

Phosphate  of  iron,  ^  _  _  _  19  r 

Phosphate  of  alumina,  ifec.  3  '  ~  ~  ' 

In  these  analyses  silica  has  not  been  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  found  in 
all  soils,  and  need  not  be  supplied.  One  hundred  weight  of  the  aslies  of 
potatoes,  and  the  seeds  of  the  following  plants,  contains — 


Straw  of 

Ashes  of 

Beaiis, 

Peas, 

Potatoei^-, 

Clover,      Hay 

6.43 

5.15 

5.73 

11.80     40.8 

6.66 

4.37 

7.82 

Q.91 

12.40 

10.15 

— 

2.23     8.84 

— 

_ 

_ 

-       21.8 

0.28 

4.63 

2.8 

2.27     3.06 

Poiatoes, 

Wheat,    BeanS;  (Vicia  faba.) 

Alkahne  phosphates 

-     15.75 

52.98            68.69 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 

-      9.00 

38.02            28,46 

Phosphate  of  iron 

_ 

0.67 

Salphate  of  potash 

.     15.07 

1.84 

Carbonate  of  potash  and  sodai 

-     51.70 

What  is  wanting  in  the  100  of  the  above  analyses  is  sand,  coal,  or  loss. 
From  these  researches,  it  appears  that  for  stalks  and  leaves  we  require 
other  elements  than  for  seeds.  The  former  contain  no  alkaline  phosphates, 
but  they  require  for  their  development  and  growth  a  rich  supply  of  alka- 
line carbonates  and  sulphates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbonates  are  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  seeds,  but  the  latter  are  very  rich  in  phosphates.  It 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  a  rational  farmer  must  supply  both,  as  well  as 
all  the  others.  If  he  supplies  only  phosphates,  and  does  not  restore  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  his  soil  will  become  gradually  barren  ;  it  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  those  necessary  elements  for  the  development  of  stalks  and 
seeds,  without  which  no  formation  of  seed  can  be  ex}>ected.  If  he  sup- 
plies the  alkalies,  hme,  and  sulphates  alone,  in  a  given  time  he  will  get  no 
more  grain.  All  constituent  elements  of  the  manure,  if  they  are  supplied 
alone,  have  that  great  defect — that  by  them  the  soil  is  impoverished  in  other 
equally  important  elements.  No  o?ie  of  itself  can  maintain  the  fertihty. 
Keeping  this  in  view,  we  may  easily  judge  of  the  comparative  value  of 
artificial  and  natural  manures,  and  all  the  various  arcana  which  have  been 
praised  els  pa'naceas  for  exhausted  soils. 

'It  is  not  less  easy  to  understand  why  the  farmers  have  such  different 
opinions  on  the  relative  value  of  the  constituents  of  manures  ;  why  one 
whose  farm  is  rich  in  phosphates  produces  an  uncommon  fertility  by  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  the  supply  of  alkalies,  while  another  does 
not  see  any  favorable  effect  at  all ;  why  bones  (phosphates  of  Ume)  produce 
ir  many  fields  wonders,  and  are  not  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  others,  which 
are  deficient  in  alkalies  or  alkaline  salts.  From  the  composition  of  animal 
n'ianures  it  results,  with  certainty,  that,  by  applying  the  latter,  (solid  and 
ililid  excrements  of  men  and  animals,)  we  supply  to  the  soil,  not  one,  but  all 
the  elements  which  have  been  taken  away  in  the  harvest.  Fertility  is  re- 
stored to  the  field  by  a  corresponding  supply  of  this  manure,  and  it  may  be 
increased  by  it  to  a  certain  limit.  This  will  be  the  more  intelligible  if  we 
compare  the  mineral  elements  of  the  urine  of  horses  and  cattle  with  the 
mineral  elements  of  herbs,  straw,  roots,  dec,  of  our  cultivated  plants.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  their  quality  they  are  perfectly  identical: 
65 


12.50 

31.00 

1.07 

9.46 

13.07 

6.93 

46.09  I 
10  33  ( 

40.33 

77.28 

13.04 

9.02 

13.30 

0.55 

— 

0.30 
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Urine  of  a  horse.    Of  another.    Of  oxen. 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Chloride  of  sodium 

These  salts  in  the  urine  of  horses  amount  to  nearly  4  per  cent,,  in  that 
of  oxen  to  2J  per  cent.,  of  their  weights.  If  we  compare  the  composition  of 
these  different  sorts  of  urine  with  the  composition  of  the  straw  of  peas, 
beans,  and  potatoes,  of  clover  and  hay,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  in 
stable  dung  we  replace  by  the  urine  the  alkaline  carbonates  which  we  have 
removed  in  harvest.  What,  in  this  urine,  is  wanting  in  phosphates  and 
carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  forms  the  principal  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  solid  excrements  of  animals  ;  bolh  together  (solid  excre- 
ments and  urine)  restore  the  field  to  its  original  composition,  and  thus  a 
new  generation  of  cultivated  plants  meet  with  the  mineral  ingredients 
necessary  for  their  development.  If  we  further  compare  the  guano  and 
the  faeces  of  men  with  the  composition  of  the  animal  urine,  the  analy- 
sis shows  (reference,  my  book  on  agriculture)  that  both  are  entirely  defec- 
tive in  alkaline  carbonates.  They  contain  phosphates  and  sulphates,  as 
well  as  chloride  of  sodium,  but  no  free  alkali.  They  contain  phosphate  of 
lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia.  In  short,  their  elements  are  in  quality ^ 
identical  with  the  important  mineral  elements  of  the  seeds  of  wheat,  peas, 
beans — (reference,  the  analysis.)  The  urine  of  swine  is  in  its  composition 
intermediate  between  the  urine  of  man  and  horses. 

Analysis  of  the  urine  of  swine. 

Carbonate  of  potash  -            -     12.1 

Phosphate  of  soda  -             -     19.0 

Sulphate  of  soda  -            -       7.0 

Chloride  of  sodium,  )               -o  i     The  solid  excrements  of  swine 

Chloride  of  potassium,  \          '         '     \     contain   principally   phosphate 

Phosphate  of  lime,  1                go  |      of  lime. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,   y  \ 

Traces  of  iron. 

What  the  practical  results  of  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these 
manures  are,  is  clear.  If  it  were  possible  to  provide  our  fields  with  the 
dung  of  swine  in  sufficient  quantity,  we  would  replace  by  it,  in  a  soil  which 
contains  silicia  and  limey  all  the  remaining  elements  of  the  plants.  The 
field  rriight  be  made  fertile  for  all  kinds  of  plants.  We  have  in  it  not  only 
alkaline  phosphates,  the  principal  elements  of  the  seeds,  but  also  alkaline 
carbonates,  which  are  required  by  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots.  This 
purpose  cannot  be  attained,  however,  by  manuring  with  guano  or  human  ^ 
excrements  alone,  but  perfectly  so  by  stable  manure,  from  its  containing, 
alkaline  carbonates.  If  I  have  said  that  stable  manure  contains  the  mine- 
ral elements  of  the  nurture  of  the  plants,  exactly  in  a  state  and  condition  in-^ 
"which  they  are  furnished  by  nature — that  a  field  manured  by  it  resembles 
the  primitive  state  of  America  and   Hungary — this  assertion   will  not  be- 
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found  exag-gerated.  It  is  certain  that  stable  dung  contains  no  alkaline  phos- 
phates ;  but  nature  does  not  furnish  to  the  plants  these  elements  even  in  the 
most  fertile  soil,  although  we  find  them  in  large  quantity  in  all  the  seeds  of 
wild  plants.  It  is  obvious,  notwithstanding  their  absence  from  the  soil, 
that  the  phosphates  are  formed  in  the  organism  of  the  plants,  and  that  they 
originate  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  the  supplied  alka- 
lies, by  an  exchange  of  the  elements  of  both.  The  alkalies  are  necessary 
for  ibrming  alkaline  phosphates^  which  cannot  originate  hi  the  phosphate 
of  lime  alone.  Both  together  are  present  in  stable  dung.  In  human  ex- 
crements, and  in  guano,  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
practice  of  the  farn^cr.  \n  some  [ilaces,  of  supplying  to  the  field  not  pure 
guano,  but  a  mixture  of  it  with  gypsum,  shows  clearly  that  the  phosphates 
of  alkaline  bases  are  really  formed  in  the  organism  of  the  plants  from 
the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  because  this  mixture  (guano  and  gyp- 
sum) contains  less  phosphate  of  potash  or  soda  than  the  guano  itself-"  or, 
in  certain  proportions  of  gypsum,  no  alkaline  phosphates  at  all,  the  soluble 
phosphates  in  the  guano  decomposing  the  gypsum  into  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  into  sulphate  of  potash.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that 
we  should  not  provide  the  fields  with  alkaline  phosphates.'  The  excellent 
efiect  of  the  guano,  and  of  the  human  excrements,  is  too  well  known  to 
question  it,  and  we  perceive,  from  this  fact,  that  plants  are  in  this  respect 
like  domestic  animals,  which,  with  a  normal  food,  are  healthy  and  strong, 
but  do  not  fatten.  .  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  if  we  prepare  the  food  of 
these  animals  artificially,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easily  digested  and  assimi- 
lated, they  are  enabled  to  consume,  in  a  given  time,  a  greater  quantity  of 
it,  by  which  all  their  parts  increase  in  weight.  The  same  happens  with 
plants,  if  we  give  them  their  nourishment  in  a  state  most  appropriated  for 
assiiiiilation  ;  their  capability  to  attract  the  other  elements  from  the  afmos- 
phere  increases,  and  their  development  is  accelerated.  If  we  recollect  that 
the  favorable  effect  of  guano  upon  our  fields  depends  on  its  amount  of  am- 
mo/iiacal  salts,  of  alkaline  phosphates,  and  the  other  mineral  constituents  of 
the  seeds,  but  that  it  is  defective  in  alkalies^  the  principal  elements  of  the 
herbs,  straw,  and  roots,  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  opinions  of  farmers 
on  the  value  of  guano  as  a  manure  are  so  very  difierent.  On  a  soil  which 
is  defective  in  alkalies  its  efiect  is  small ;  on  a  soil  rich  in  them  it  increases 
the  produce  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the 
continued  application  of  guano  must  gradually  dimit]ish  the  fertility  of  our 
fields  for  a  number  of  plants,  because  the  elements  of  those  organs,  of  the 
leaves,  stalks,  roots,  &c.,  without  which  the  plants  cannot  be  developed  and 
cannot  produce  seeds,  are  taken  off  in  the  harvest  without  any  restoration 
of  them.  I  think  it,  therefore,  certain,  that  the  stable  dung  can  replace  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  not  vice  versa.  A  rational  agriculturist,  in  using 
guano,  cannot  dispense  with  stable  dung. 

In  the  manufacture  of  an  artificial  manure,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
application  of  stable  dung,  of  human  excrements,  and  of  guano,  is  attend- 
ed with  a  great  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  too  great  solubility  of  their 
most  efficacious  elements ;  and  this  must  be  prevented  by  artificial  means. 
This  is  evident,  if  we  remember  those  countries  from  which  guano  is  de- 
rived. It  is  known  that  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  excrements 
on  the  African  islands,  and  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  depend  upon  the 
scarcity  of  rain  in  those  countries.  The  best  sorts  of  guano  contain,  i« 
fact,  more  than  one-half  of  their  weight  of  soluble  salts,  which,  if  exposed 
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to  tfie  rain,  are  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as,  under  similar  conditions, 
a  heap  of  5a/^.  They  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  removed.  Some  months 
of  rain  would  deprive  those  countries  of  all  their  riches.  The  remainder 
would  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  fertilizing  power.  Such  effects, 
however,  take  place  upon  the  guano  with  which  our  fields  are  manured. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  its  efficacious  elements  produce  the  beneficial  effect 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  the  greater  part  being  carried  ofi"  by  the  rair:. 
The  stable  dung.is,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  condition  as  guano.  In- 
deed,  its  principal  elements  are  already  in  a  dissolved  state,  and  therefore 
are  carried  off  more  easily  than  those  of  guano. 

A  covering  for  those  places  in  which  stable  dung  is  preserved,  m  order 
to  shelter  it  from  the  eflfects  of  the  rain,  has  been  regarded  in  Germany  as 
essential  for  preserving  its  manuring  power.  In  consequence  of  the  expe- 
rience that  the  soluble  elements  of  stable  dung  are  the  most  efficacious,  it 
has,  in  some  cases,  been  drawn  out  with  water,  and  it  has  been  found  ad- 
vantageous to  carry  only  this  fluid  to  the  fields.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
foregoing  analyses  of  the  urine  of  animals  in  order  to  see  upon  which  ele- 
ments of  it  this  effect  depends. 

The  reason  why,  in  certain  years,  the  influence  of  the  best  and  most 
plentiful  manuring  is  scarcely  perceptible,  is,  that  during  the  moist  and 
rainy  springs  and  summers  the  phosphates  and  other  salts  with  alkaline 
bases,  as  also  the  soluble  ammoniacal  salts,  are  entirely  or  partly  removed. 
Art  must  find  out  the  means  of  reducing  the  solubility  of  the  manuring 
substances  to  a  certain  limit ;  in  a  word,  of  bringing  them  into  the  same  state 
in  which  they  exist  in  a  most  fertile,  virgin  soil,  and  in  which  they  can  be 
best  assimilated  by  the  plants. 

I  am  occupied  with  a^series  of  experiments,  which  lead  me  to  hope  that 
that  this  problem  can  and  will  be  solved.  If  it  succeed,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  in  combining  the  efficacious  elements  of  manure  in  such  a  way  as  that 
they  will  not  be  washed  away,  their  efficacy  will  be  doubled.  If  in  this 
manner  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system  of  draining  be  re- 
moved, agriculture  will  be  based  upon  as  certain  principles  as  well  arranged 
naanufactories.  Manufactories  of  manure  will  be  established,  in  which  the 
farmer  can  obtain  the  most  efficacious  manure  for  all  varieties  of  soils  and 
plants.  Then,  no  artificial  manure  will  behold  whose  exact  amount  of 
efficacious  elements  is  not  known  ;  and. this  amount  will  be  the  scale  for 
determining  its  value.  Instead  of  the  uncertainty  of  mere  empiricism,  aU 
the  operations  of  agriculture  will  be  carried  on  with  certainty  ;  and  instead 
of  waiting  the  results  of  our  labors  with  anxiety  and  doubt,  our  minds 
^  ill  be  filled  with  patience  and  confidence. 

I  am.  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

Dr.  JUSTUS  LIEBIG. 

GiEssEN,  1845. 


Ill  Muspratt's  English  Patent  for  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Manure,  communicated  by  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Giessen,  Germany,  the  method 
proposed  is  thus  desciibed  :  • 

"In  making  manure  according  to  the  invention,  I  cause  carbonate  of 
soda  or  of  potash,  or  both,  to  be  tused.in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  such  as 
k  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash.  with  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
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(and  with  such  fused  compounds  T  miK  other  ingredients,  as  hereafter 
nientioned,)  so  as  to  produce  manures;  and  such  compo?ition,  when  cold, 
being  ground  into  powder  by  edge  stones  or  other  convenient  machinery, 
the  same  is  to  be  applied  to  land  as  manure.  And  in  order  to  apply  such 
manure  with  precision,  the  analysis  and  weight  of  the  previous  crop  ought 
to  be  known  with  exactness,  so  as  to  return  the  land  the  mineral  •elements 
in  the  weight  and  proportion  in  which  they  have  been  removed  by  the 
crop. 

•'T\¥oi?ompounds  are  first  prepared,  one  or  other  of  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  manures,  w'lich  I  shall  describe  as  the  first  and  second  preparations. 

-'The  first  preparation  is  formed  by  fusing  together  two  or  two  and  a  halt 
parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  one  part  of  potash  of  commerce,  (containing, 
on  an  average,  sixty  carbonate  of  potash,  ten  sulphate  of  potash,  and  ten 
chloride  of  potassium  or  common  salt,  in  the  hundred  parts,)  or  with  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  soda  arid  potash,  mixed  in  equal  parts, 

*'  The  second  preparation  is  formed  by  fusing  together  one  part  of  phos- 
phate  of  lime,  one  part  potash  of  commerce,  and  one  part  of  soda  ash. 

•'Both  preparations  are  ground  to  powder  ;  other  salts  or  ingredients,  ia 
the  state  of  powder,  are  added  to  these  preparations  and  mixed  together,  or 
those  not  of  a  volatile  consistency  may  be  added  when  the  preparations  am 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  so  that  the  manure  may  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  preceding  crop.  This  is  assuming  thai 
the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cnltivation  ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to  grov/  a  par- 
ticular crop  on  land  not  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  then  the  manure 
would  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  suitable  for  the  coming  crop,  and 
then,  in  subsequent  cases,  the  manure  prepared  according  to  the  invention 
would,  as  herein  described,  be  applied  to  restore  to  the  land  what  has  been 
taken  therefrom  by  the  preceding  crop. 

'^Preparation  of  manure  for  land  which  has  had  a  wheat  crop  grown  on. 
and  removed  therefrom.— Tetke  of  the  first  preparation  six  parts  by  weight, 
and  of  the  second  preparation  one  part,  imd  mix  with  them  two  parts  of 
gypsum,  one  part  of  calcined  bones,  silicate  of  potash,  (containing  six  parts 
of  silica,)  and  one  part  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

'•And  such  manure  is  also  applicable  to  be  used  after  growing  barley,  oats, 
and  plants  of  a  similar  character. 

•*  Preparation  of  manure  for  land  lohich  has  had  a  crop  of  beans  growth 
thereon  and  removed  therefrom.— Take  fourteen  parts,  by  weight,  of  the 
first  preparation,  two  parts  of  the  second  preparation,  and  mix  them  with 
one  part  of  common  salt,  (chloride  of  sodium,)  a  quantity  of  silicate  of  pot- 
ash, (containing  two  parts  of  silica,)  two  parts  of  gypsum,  and  one  part  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

'•And  such  manure  is  also  applicable  for  land  on  which  peas  or  other 
plants  of  a  similar  character  have  been  grown  and  removed. 

"  Preparation  of  ?nanurefor  land  on  which  turnips  have  been  grown  and 
removed  therefrom. — Take  twelve  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  first  preparation, 
one  part  of  the  second  preparation,  one  part  of  gypsum,  and  one  part  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

^' And  such  manure  is  also  applicable  for  land  v/here  potatoes  or  similar 
plants  have  been  grown  and  removed." 

He  remarks  that  other  manui'es  may  be  prepared  for  plants,  *'  if  the  mat- 
ters of  which  the  plants  are  composed,  and  the  quantities,  are  first  ascer- 
tained, by  burning  the  plants  and  analyzing  the  ashes,  and  then  combining 
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the  manure  according  to  the  analysis.  The  manure  so  made  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  land  in  quantities  as  great  or  greater  than  the  quantities  of  the 
elements  which  have  been  removed  by  the  previous  crop.  It  should  be 
stated,  that  where  the  straw  of  wheat  and  other  similar  plants  which  require 
much  silicate  of  potash  is  returned  to  the  land  as  manure,  that  is  consid- 
ered to  he  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  requisite  silicate  of  potash  to  the 
land  ;  in  which  case  the  silicate  of  potash  would  be  omitted," 
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Source  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  plants,  as  derived  front  the  soil:  by  Prom- 
borg,  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Associatiofi  of  Scotland. 

The  opinions  of  Mulder,  of  Utrecht,  founded  on  great  chemical  investi- 
gation, are,  that  the  organic  constituents  of  soil — natively,  the  humic,  ulmic, 
geic,  crenic,  and  apocreoic  acids— after  being  combined  with  ammonia,  are 
taken  up  and  assimilated  by  plan's,  being  ail  of  them  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  possessing  polybasic  properties^  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  form 
combinations  with  potash  or  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  in  which  several  of  those  bases  are  present  at  the  same  time ; 

That  ammonia  is  formed  in  the  soil  by  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  with  hydrogen  in  its  nascent  state,  as  liberated  during  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  the  soil. 

From  careful  experiments,  Mulder  establishes  the  following  facts : 

1.  Rain-water  and  air  are  insufficient  to  suport  the  life  of  plants. 

2.  Rain-water,  wood-ashes,  and  air,  are  equally  so. 

3.  That  the  aqueous  extract  of  humus  contains  too  small  a  portion  of 
matter  to  afford  plants  all  they  require. 

4.  That  ulmic  acid  from  sugar  is  advantageous  to  their  growth. 

5.  That  humic  acid  from  garden  mould  is  very  useful  in  vegetation. 

6.  That  humate  of  ammonia  from  peat  is  advantageous  to  the  growth  of 
plants, 

7.  That  charcoal  and  ashes  are  inferior  to  arable  soil,  or  to  the  sub* 
stances  mentioned  in  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Fromborg  says  the  well  known  fertiiiziDg  action  of  charcoal  requires, 
indeed,  no  other  explanation  than  its  characteristic  property  of  condensing 
gases, 

Mulder  observes  that  a  number  of  little  plajtts  were  produced  in  solutions 
of  potato  starch,  acetate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  ditto,  binoxolate  of  ditto,  and 
even  in  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  common  alum.  I  have 
seen  them  in  solutions  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  of  sulphate  of 
alumina. 

Miguel,  of  Rotterdam,  the  skilful  botanist,  examined  these  plants  and 
recognised  them  as  being  of  the  genus  cryptococeous,  ulvina,  hydrococis, 
sirocrocis,  and  Septomitus. 

Professor  Liebig  says  that  traces  of  atiimonia  can  hardly  be  detected  in 
large  quantities  of  rain-water  ;  and  although  he  assumes  that  a  pound  of 
rain-water  contains  OMe-fourth  of  a  grai^r  of  ammonia,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  a  continuous  rain,  only  that  part  which  falls  first  contains  that 
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quantity !  What  falls  subsequently  would  soon  be  without  ammonia  at  all. 
The  minute  quantity  contained  in  the  air,  above  a  field,  is  far  from  being  a 
sufficient  source  for  all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  plants  growing 
upon  it. 

Professor  Johnston  says :  The  ammonia  produced  in  the  air  from  de- 
composed vegetables  and  animals  can  but  imperfectly  be  restored  to  the 
soil.  The  greater  part  is  washed  down  by  rains  into  the  sea,  and  is  lost  to 
the  soil.  -  What  remains  in  the  air  will  undergo  a  continual  decomposition 
by  electricity  and  by  thunder  storms. 

Mulder's  theory  is,  that  the  ammonia  in  the  soil  serves  as  a  medium  to 
transfer  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  putrefying  substances. 

Many  think  that  the  doctrine  of  aerial  nutrition  of  plants  is  right,  be- 
cause it  exhibits  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  beauty  consonant  with  the  other 
works.     [Read  by  H.  Meigs.] 


The  result  of  a  trial  of  various  manures,  reported  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal,  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash  and  soot,  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  produce  of  wheat,  both  straw  and  grain. 

2.  That  common  salt  has  a  slight  tendency  to  increase  the  produce  of 
grain,  and  lo  decrease  the  weight  of  straw — (mark  the  weight  of  straw,  that 
it  does  not  diminish  the  bulk  ;)  and  that  common  salt  increases  the  weight 
per  bushel  of  the  grain.  Thence  it  may,  from  these  properties,  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  other  manures. 

3.  That  sulphate  of  soda  has  no  visible  effects  upon  the  wheat  crop. 
The  slight  variation  in  yield  of  straw  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  accidental 
circumstances,  such  as  variation  of  soil,  &c.,  as  no  two  patches  can  be  'per- 
fectly equal  in  every  respect. 


[At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association.] 
PREPARED  MAIS^URES,  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  UPON  CROPS. 


BY    MR.  TELL, 


I  apply  straw  to  the  cattle-yard  ;  it  absorbs  the  liquid  excrement,  and 
rots.  What  is  long  or  partly  unrotted  I  apply  to  hoed  crops  ;  what  is  fine 
I  mix  with  the  eleven  requisites,  and  apply  as  a  top-dressing.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  apply  the  straw  to  the  ground,  and  plough  it  when  unrotted. 
To  grow  grains,  give  the  soil  straw  of  its  kind  ;  for  potatoes,  their  vines ; 
grapes,  their  vines:  to  apples,  their  branches;  and  so  of  all.  The  drop- 
pings  of  cattle  are  the  best  material  to  grow  grasses,  as  they  feed  on  grass  : 
those  of  horses  fed  on  grain,  for  the  growth  of  cereals.  Onions  are  grown 
year  after  year  by  only  returning  the  tops  to  the  ground.  In  Virginia,  had 
the  refuse  of  the  tobacco  plant  been  returned  to  the  soil,  she  would  not 
now  be  barren.  The  bad  farmer  is  injured  by  the  vicinity  of  well  nia- 
nured  land,  as  manure  has  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
■&C.,  floating  in  the  air,  and  attracts  them  to  the  provident  farmer's  land. 

Formerly,  I  applied  composts  of  various  things,  and  had  wonderful  re- 
sults; I  dared  not  omit  any  one,  as  1  knew  not  which  had  produced  the 
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result.  Now,  .science,  by  analysis,  shows  what  is  necessary.  By  these  com- 
posts,  I  grew  a  squash  to  weigh  201  pounds,  the  heaviest  on  record  ;  and 
a  cabbage  to  weigh  44  pounds.  By  it  I  grew  wheat  to  weigh  64  pounds, 
rye  60  pounds,  oats  44J  pounds.  When  Sprengle  made  known  his  analy- 
sis,  showing  that  eleven  substances  are  necessary  to  all  good  soils,  I  found 
that  my  compost,  by  chance,  had  them  all,  and  twenty  other  enriching 
ingredients. 

Previous  to  1840,  my  orchards  bore  only  every  other  year.  Since  then, 
I  make  them  bear  every  year  ;  and  this  year,  a  bad  one  for  fruit,  found  my 
manured  trees  full,  and'  those  not  manured  barren.  The  drought  of  this 
year  was  fatal  to  fruit ;  yet  my  manured  trees  had  abundant  moisture,  and 
were  fruitful,  I  prefer  the  manure  of  decayed 'vegetable  matter  to  the  ex- 
crement of  cattle,  as  the  material  that  makes  and  supports  the  animal  has 
been  extracted,  and  the  excrem.ent  is  not  so  rich  on  that  account.  If  the 
vegetable  matter  be  rotted  and  its  ammonia  fixed  by  charcoal  dust,  all  the 
chemical  substances  are  present.  Thus,  rotted  vegetable  mailer  is  more 
beneficial  than  the  dung  of  cattle,  quantity  and  quantity  alike. 

A  most  valuable  manure  is  the  liquid  remaining  after  the  boiling  of 
bones.  It  is  very  offensive  unless  disinfected.  When  hot  it  is  not  offensive, 
but  becomes  so  when  cold.  It  is  a  jelly  when  cold.  By  the  application  of 
charcoal  dust  to  the  hot  liquid,  the  jelly,  when  cold,  is  not  offensive.  In 
jhis  state  it  may  be  made  into  compost  with  other  substances.  In  that  con- 
dition it  is  a  most  valuable  manure.  At  present  large  amounts  of  the 
liquid  are  thrown  into  the  rivers.  I  prevailed  upon  a  grinder  of  bones  -to 
save  his  liquid  by  charcoal,  and  he  now  sells  what  formerly  he  hired 
carried  away.  1  have  used  it"  with  great  advantage^  both  on  arable  and 
meadow  land. 

Charcoal  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
absorbent  known.  It  takes  from  the  atmosphere  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, ammonia,  <fcc.,  and  holds  them  while  the  weather  is  dry.  During 
rain  it  absorbs  eighty  per  cent,  of  water,  and  releases  the  gases  to  descend 
to  the  earth  to  fertilize  it.  When  the  weather  becomes  dry  it  parts  with  the 
water,  and  absorbs  from  the  air  the  gases  again.  This  it  continues  almost 
perpetually,  as  it  is  nearly  indestructible.  When  applied  to  the  earth,  the 
trees,  plants,  and  grasses  are  found  to  have  it  adhering  to  their  roots,  ready 
to  irnpart  gases  and  moisture  as  wanted.  Trees  packed  in  it  have  remained 
green  for  eighty  days,  while  others,  without  it,  have  died  in  like  circum- 
stances.  Hams  and  salt  meats  are  preserved  perfectly  when  packed  in  it» 
1  preserved  apples  in  perfect  condition  for  one  year  in  it.  If  spread  over 
compost  heaps,  barn  yards,  stable-floors,  in  privies,  it  absorbs  the  ammonia, 
prevents  offensive  smells,  fixes  the  volatile  gases,  and  thus  makes  a  valua- 
ble compost. 

Ashes  applied  to  sandy  soils  are  valuable ;  and,  on  some  soils,  leeched 
are  as  good  as  unleached.  I  have  known  land,  too  poor  to  grow  eight 
bushels  of  corn,  made  to  produce  forty-five  bushels  by  ashes  alone  ;  and 
they  are  more  valuable  on  a  sandy  soil  than  a^y  other,  except  marly  clay. 
They  enable  the  sandy  soil  to  retain  its  moisture — a  great  point.  They 
are  used  to  great  advantage  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey.  They 
stimulate  growth,  as  does  plaster.  Sown  broadcast  on  grass,  the  effect  is 
perceptible  at  a  great  distance.  The  yield  the  first  year,  on  sandy  soils  in 
grass,  will  pay  the  expense  of  applying  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They 
give  to  the  soil  silicate  of  potash,  which  is  needed  to  form  stem.s. 
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Ashes  have  two  actions  on  soils,  viz:  Chemically,. by  alkali  they  neu- 
tralize acids;  and  mechanically,  by  rendering  sandy  soils  more  tenacious. 
Muck  is  made  valuable  by  them,  when  mixed  in  compost ;  the  acid  of  the 
muck  is  destroyed  by  the  alkali,  and  fermenta'tion  follows. 

Lime  has  been  used  by  me  to  great  advantage.  I  prefer  oyster  shell 
lime,  as  it  contains  no  magnesia,  which  most  stone-lime  does.  I  think 
oyster-shell  lime  has  a  iendency  to  lessen  in  growth  the  stem  and  leasees, 
and  increase  the  fruit  and  seeds.  I  put  on  barren  or  worn-out  land  300 
bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime,  and  it  grew  wheat  to  a  weight  of  64  pounds 
per  bushel:  with  the  wheat  1  sowed  one  bushel  of  clover  seed  and  half  a 
bushel  of  timothy  seed  per  acre,  and  the  next  year  cut  2^  tons,  and  tlie 
second  year  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  1  have  found  it  of  great  advantage 
in  potato  culture  ;  the  potatoes  do  not  rot  in  the  ground,  while  neighboring 
unlimed  ones  all  do.  They  are  mealy  and  fine,  and  do  not  rot  after 
gathering,  and  have  been  free  of  rot  in  dry,  wet,  and  average  seasons.  I 
think  it  destroys  the  fungus  or  insect,  if  either  be  the  cause  of  rot. 

Bone  dust  I  have  used,  and  find  it  most  valuable,  and  advise  its  use,  es- 
pecially on  soils  long  cultivated,  destitute  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  the 
most  efficacious  manure  that  can  be  used  on  an  exhausted  soil,  but  will  do 
better  on  dry  calcareous  soil  than  on  such  as  contain  alumina.  It  should  be 
mixed  with  earth  to  ferment  before  spreading.  There  should  be  used  from 
twelve  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  seems  best  on  turnips  In  com- 
post it-  is  valuable,  as  it  yields  phosphates  largely.  It  is  said  that  in  Eng- 
land, where,  on  lands,  it  had  been  applied  twenty  years  before,  its  efTect 
could  be  seen  to  a  yard.  I  trust  the  exportation  of  bones  from  OLir  country 
will  soon  cease. 

I  have  used  guano  successfully  and  unsuccessfully.  Mixed  with  earth, 
and  applied  to  plants  in  close  contact,  it  was  injurious  ;  applied  in  weak 
solution  to  grass  land  and  green-house  plants,  its  effect  was  wonderful.  My 
experience  shows  that  its  method  of  use  will  determine  its  value.  In  com- 
posts I  have  found  it  very  effective. 

Night  soil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures.  In  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  great  prejudice  prevails  against  its  use  in  agriculture  or 
gardening.  For  ages  it  has  been  used  in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  China. 
In  Fiance,  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  all  the  German  confederacy, 
and  Sweden,  its  destruction  or  waste  is  prohibited  by  law.  In  England  and 
America  it  is  thrown  into  the  rivers,  to  befoul  them,  and  the  fish  which  de- 
vour it  are  eaten  instead  of  vegetables  grown  by  it.  As  manure,  six  loads 
of  it  have  been  found  to  produce  650  bushels  per  acre  of  potatoes,  while, 
on  the  same  ground,  one  hundred  and  twenty  loads  of  horse  manure  yielded 
only  480  bushels. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  main  stay  of  the  farmer  is  his 
barn -yard  manure.  Yet  this  varies  in  quality,  according  to  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  manner  of  making.  Thus  the  droppings  of 
cattle  fed  on  straw  and  turnips  are  far  less  valuable  than  those  of  cattle 
fed  on  hay  and  oil  cake  ;  and  it  is  economy  to  feed  hay  and  oil- cake  rathex 
than  straw  and  turnips.  So  in  manuring  :  that  which  is  leached  by  rains 
and  volatilized  by  the  sun  is  less  valuable  than  the  unleached  and  unsunned. 
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PREPARATION  OF  MAINURE 

In  the  review  of  a  work  of  Mr.  Bernay's,  chemist,  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
nures, <fcc.,  the  Mark  Lane  Express  quotes  the  following  method  of  pre- 
paring the  farm-yard  heap : 

*'  The  importance  and  advantages  of  the  arrangenaent  and  compilation 
of  the  manure  heap  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  observation  from 
us  ;  but  we  cannot  lay  by  this  practical  work  without  giving  the  author's 
directions  for  preparing  the  farm-yard  heap. 

"  '  It  should  be  a  rule  to  heap  it  on  as  small  a  space  and  as  compact  as 
possible.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  placed  should  consist  of  a  stiff  clay, 
or  be  bricked  over.  It  should  commence  about  half  a  foot  below  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  and  be  situated  so  as  to  cause  all  the  water  from  the  ma- 
nure to  run  into  the  tank.  The  conduit  leading  to  the  latter  should  be 
well  covered  in.  so  as  not  to  allow  spring-water  or  rain  water  to  collect  in 
it.  A  layer  of  gypsum  is  now  to  be  spread  on  the  flooring,  and  the  heap 
is  to  be  commenced  by  covering  the  whole  bottom,  with  the  exception  of 
about  half  a  foot  on  each  side.  On  every  foot  height  of  manure  a  layer  of 
gypsum  is  to  be  spread,  sufficiently  thick  to  appear  white.  When  the  heap 
is  completed,  or  before,  the  contents  of  the  tanks  are  to  be  poured  on  by 
degrees,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  moisten  the  head  well,  but  so  that  little 
will  run  back  into  the  tanks.  By  these  means  the  following  advantages 
will  be  obtained  :  Firstly,  the  cartage  of  the  urine  will  be  rendered  unne- 
cessary, and  some  labor  and  expense  saved  ;  secondly,  the  gypsum  of  the 
farm-yard  heap  will  be  dissolved  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  addition  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  of  the  urine,  the  decay  of  the  manure  will  be  hastened. 
If  the  method  recommended  of  strewing  the  stable  floorings  with  gypsum 
be  followed  out,  of  course  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  will  be  necessary. 
A  thin  layer  may  then  be  strewn  on  every  two  feet  high  of  the  heap ;  and 
when  completed,  the  top  and  sides  should  be  sprinkled  with  it.  The  heap 
itself  should  not  be  higher  than  six  feet,  for  many  reasons.'  " 


From  iiie  New  England  Farmer-. 
DISSOLVING  BONES  IN  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Mr. 
Pusey,  having  adverted  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  economical  and  effi- 
cient employment  of  bones  as  manure,  when  dissolved  by  maceration  ia 
sulphuric  acid,  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  Mr.  Han  nam's  prize  essay 
on  the  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  statement : 

In  an  experiment  on  turnips,  the  crop  from  dissolved  bones  was  not  only 
more  abundant,  but  less  attacked  by  insects  than  that  dressed  with  undis- 
solved  bones,  and  the  plants  far  more  rapid  in  their  growth  the  first  month, 
,and  a  gain  of  a  month  in  the  end.  The  results  of  several  experiments  by 
Mr.  Hannam  were  then  stated,  from  which  it  appeared  that  2  bushels  of 
dissolved  bones  produced  as  good  results  as  16  bushels  of  undissolved ; 
that  8  bushels  dissolved  would  greatly  surpass  16  bushels  not  dissolved  ; 
and  that  4  bushels  in  a  state  of  solution  would  be  a  proper  quantity  per 
acre,  producing  crops  greatly  superior  to  16  bushels  of  undissolved  crushed 
bones,  and  the  cost  less  in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced.  [We  suspect 
the  effect  on  the  first  crop  only  is  here  referred  to.] 
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The  proportions  used  had  generally  been,  of  acid  one  half  the  weight  of 
the  bones,  but  one-third  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  bones  might  be  em- 
ployed :  the  proportion  of  water  had  generally  been  100  times  the  weight 
of  the  acid,  but  50  or  25  times  would  serve  the  purpose  efficiently.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  more  finely  pulverized  the  bones  are  before 
mixing,  the  better. 

Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  he  had  last  year  found  4  bushels  of  dissolved 
bones,  applied  in  the  form  of  compost,  .fully  equal  to  20  loads  of  farm-yard 
manure,  there  being  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  crop  throughout  the 
field.  Mr.  T.  suggested,  that  as  it  was  often  difficult  for  a  small  farmer  to 
find  a  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  mixture,  it  might  be 
found  a  simple  substitute  to  form  a  sort  of  pond,  puddled  with  clay,  in 
which  the  mixture  could  be  made.  When  the  solution  was  complete,  the 
clay  might  be  mixed  with  the  compost. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Southampton,  was  read,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  last  year  used  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  in  compost,  for  turnips. 
He  had  prepared  it  by  placing  If  bushel  of  finely  ground  bones  in  a  tub, 
with  half  their  weight  of  acid,  diluted  with  four  limes  the  quantity  of  cold 
water.  After  some  hours,  a  few  bushels  of  fine  mould  and  some  coal  ashes 
were  added,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  amount  to  15  bushels  of  compost. 
The  mixture  was  applied  in  'the  drills  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  2 
bushels  per  acre,  and,  as  Mr.  Spooner  states,  successfully  rivalled  16  bush- 
els of  bones  applied  to  an  acre  of  superior  quality. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
fertilizing  principle  of  bones.  Professor  Liebig,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  says  :  "  The  efficiency  of  bones  as  a  manure 
does  not  depend  upon  the  nitrogenized  (organic)  matter,  as  has  been  gen- 
erally but  erroneously  supposed,  but  upon  their  phosphate  of  Ume."  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  and  many  others,  attach  much  to  the  gelatine,  which  slowly 
decomposes  and  affords  to  plants  nitrogen.  The  gelatine  or  organic  part  of 
bones  is,  chemically,  like  horn,  hair,  wool,  and  skin ;  and  as  these  sub- 
stances are  all  known  to  be  good  manures,  the  gelatine  of  bones  must  op- 
erate in  the  same  way. 

The  oil  or  fat  in  fresh  bones,  if  applied  to  the  soil  without  any  prepara- 
tion, I  think  cannot  be  of  much  use,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  carbon,  and 
theelemests  of  water — oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When  buried  in  the  soil,  it 
is  almost  as  indestructible  as  charcoal.  If  muscle,  lean  meat,  and  animal 
fat,  are  mixed  in  a  heap,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  even  in 
the  hottest  part  of  summer,  the  muscle  (lean  meat)  is  soon  decomposed, 
but  the  fat  will  run  together  and  be  converted  into  a  substance  resembling 
old  cheese  or  spermaceti :  the  fat  in  bones  will  probably  do  the  same. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  farmer  may  make  use  of  bones  for 
manure,  in  the  country,  where  there  are  no  mills  to  grind  them.  He  can 
break  them  up,  and  apply  them  to  the  soil  in  the  broken  state ;  they  will 
in  that  way  gradually  give  out  nitrogen  and  phosphate  of  lime  for  at  least 
"three  lives." 

They  can  be  burnt,  and  then  they  are  easily  broken  up,  and  can  be  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  fire,  however,  drives  off  all  the  aninial  mat- 
ter. Or  they  can  be  boiled  in  strong  iye,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  become 
disintegrated,  and  as  fine  as  meal.  By  this  process  the  nitrogenized  part, 
the  gelatine,  is  mostly  driven  off,  and  the  air  of  a  room  in  which  they  are 
boiling  smells  as  strong  of  ammonia  as  the  hold  of  a  guano  ship  ;  but  the 
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oil  and  fat  are  converted  into  a  kind  of  soap.     The  whole  can  be  mixed 
with  muck  or  soil,  and  will  make  a  first-rate  manure  for  the  turnip  crop. 

I  have  boiled  some  bushels  of  horn-piths  into  a  pulp,  in  three  hours ; 
the  harder  bones  require  some  longer  time.  Without  doubt,  if  there  was  a 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  the  lye,  the  bones  would  come  to* 
pieces  much  sooner,  and  the  ammonia  would  probably  be  fixed  by  the 
acid,  and  formed  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  unless  il;  should  combine  with 
the  potash  of  the  lye,  or  the  lime  of  the  bone,  as  it  has  a  stronger  affinity 
for  these. 

As  stated  near  the  commencement  of  this,  rather  more  than  one-half  of 
dry  bone  is  phosphate  of  lime — in  the  proportion  of  51J  per  cent,  of  Ume,. 
and  48^  of  phosphoric  acid.  By  mixing  about  one-half  the  weight  of  sul- 
phuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  double  decomposition  ensues — one-half  the-, 
lime  of  the  bone  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  gypsum.  The 
other  part  of  the  lime  combines  with  a  double  equivalent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  super  or  biphosphate  of  lime  is  the  result.  Phosphate  of  lime  is- 
very  insoluble  ;  biphosphate  is  much  more  soluble,  and  is  readily  taken 
up  by  the  rootlets  of  plants,  especially  by  the  wheat  crop.  About  one  half 
the  ashes  of  the  grain  of  wheat  is  phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  lime 
and  potash  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  our  forest  trees,  but  it  is  so  very  insol- 
uble that  it  is  not  extracted  in  the  process  of  leaching  for  soap  making; 
and,  unquestionably,  much  of  the  value  of  spent  ashes  depends  upon  the 
phosphates  they  contain. 

L.  B. 

[Messrs.  Stabler's,  HallowelPs,  and  Norton's  experiments,  (fee ,  on  ma- 
nures, Mr.  Pickett's  account  of  guano,  and  the  description  of  its  poisonous 
effects,  are  omitted  for  want  of  room.] 
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CANADA  TARIFF.— CANADIAN  CUSTOMS. 

These  duties  are  to  -be  counted  as  sterling  money,  and  to  take  effect  oa 
the  6lh  day  of  April  next.  (1845.)  These  duties  are  in  addifion  to  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  same  goods  by  the  British  Parliament.  This  act  repeals  all 
former  duties  except  that  on  wheat. 

Animals,  viz  :  Cows  and  heifers,  each  £i ;  calves,  each  55.;  goats,  each 
2s,  6d.;  horses,  mares,  geldings,  colts,  fillies,  foals^  each 'iO^.;  kids,  each 
2s.  6d.;  lambs,  each  Is-.;  oxen  and  balls,  and  steers,  each  c^^l  10.9.;  pigs, 
(sucking)  each  Qd  ;  swine  and  hogs,  each  5^.;  sheep,  each  25. 

Grain,  viz  :  Barley,  the  quarter,  3.y.;  buckwheat,  bear,  bigg,  the  quarter, 
3>  ;  oats,  the  quarter.  2s.;  maize  or  Indian  corn,  (the  quarter  to  be  480  lbs.) 
the  quarter,  3s.;  rye.  beans,  peas,  the  quarter,  36?.;  meal  of  all  the  above 
grains,  and  of  wheat  not  bolted,  the  196  lbs.,  2^.;  wheat  flour,  per  bbL  of 
196  lbs.,  6c?.;  bran  or  shorts,  the  cwt.,  Hd. 

Hay,  the  ton,  6s. 

Straw,  the  ton,  3*. 

Provisions,  viz:  Butter,  the  cwt,,  8s.;  bacon,  the  cwt.3  5s.;  cheese,  the 
cwt.,  2s.  6g?.;  hams,  (he  cwt,  6s;  meats,  salted  or  cured,  the  cwt..  2^.; 
DQPats,  fresh;  of  all  kinds,  the  cwt.,  46*. 

Candies  :  Sperm  or  wax,  the  lb.,  2d.:  all  other  kinds,  when  imported 
otherwise  than  by  sea,  the  lb.,  1^,,  and  if  imported  by  sea,  five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Potatoes,  the  bushel.  3d. 

Salt :  Imported  otherwise  than  by  sea,  the  barrel,  weighing  net  280  lbs., 
2s  6d,;  imported  by  sea,  the  ton,  I5. 

Tobacco  :  Unmanufactured,  the  lb.,  1^,;  manufactured,  the  lb..  Id:  ci- 
gn  rs,  the  lb.,  2s.;  snuff,  the  lb.,  Ad> 

Wood,  viz:  Pine,  while,  and  in  proportion  for  any  smaller  quantity 
thereof,  per  1000  cubic  feet,  £1  5s.;  red,  per  1000  cubic  feet.  £1  15^.,;  oak, 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  £2  15s.;  birch,  per  1000  cubic  feet,  £2  10s.;  ash,  elm, 
tamarac  or  hacmatac,  and  other  woods  not  herein  charged  with  duty,  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  £1  5s.;  staves,  standard  or  measurement,  per  standard  mille, 
£1  5s.;  puncheon,  or  West  India,  white  oak,  per  standard  mille,  10s.; 
ditto  red  oak,  per  standard  mille,  7s.  6c/.;  do.  ash,  per  standard  mille, 
As-.;  do.  barrel,  per  standard  mille,  4s.;  deals,  pine,  per  Q,uebec  stand- 
ard hundred,  15s.;  do.  spruce,  per  do.,  7s,  6d-;  plank,  boards,  and  all  kinds 
of  sawed  lumber  not  herein  charged  with  duty,  per  1000  superficial  feet, 
inch  thick,  7s.  6d.;  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  thickness. 

Ashes  of  all  kinds,  bark,  burr  stones  unwrought,  berries,  nuts  and  ve- 
getables used  principally  in  dyeing,  cotton-wool,  coals,  fur  skins  or  peltries, 
undressed  or  unmanuftictured.  hemp,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  (raw,)  pig  iron. 
saw  logs,  soda  ash,  tallow,  lard,  fish- oil,  fish,  salted  or  cured,  oysters,  lob- 
sf-rs,  and  turtles,  for  every  £100  of  the  value.  Si. 


A  table  of  imperial  duties  on  iifiports  into  Canada  ;  compiled  conformahly 

\  with  the  revenue  iatvs  nmo  inforce. 


Fi^.Qf^  fresh,  free. 

Beef,  salted.  3s.  per  cwt. 
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Bacon  3^.  per  cwt. 

Bran  or  shorts,  free. 

Butter,  8s.  per  cwt. 

Candles,  spermaceti,  15  per  cent. 

Do.     all  others,  7  per  cent. 
Cheese,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Eggs,  4  per  cent. 

Fins  and  skins  of  sea  animals,  15  per  cent. 
Fish,  fresh,  free. 

Fish,  dried  or  salted,  25.  per  cwt. 
Fish,  pickled,  4^.  per  barrel. 
Piax,  free. 

Flour  of  wheat,  2s.  per  barrel. 
Flour  and  meal,  other,  free. 
Fruits,  fresh,  free. 
Hams,  cured,  35.  per  cwt. 

Do.     fresh,  free. 
Hay,  free. 
Hemp,  free. 
Hides,  raw,  free. 
Hops,  4  per  cent. 
Live  stock,  asses  and  mules,  free. 
Bulls,  free. 

Calves,  under  1  year,  free. 
Cows,  and  all  cattle  under  4  years^  free. 
Goats,  free. 
Hogs,  free. 
Horses,  free. 

Colls,  under  two  years  old,  free. 
Lanibs,  free. 

Cows  and  oxen,  four  years  old  and  upwards,  free. 
Sheep,  free. 
Lumber,  free. 
Manures,  of  all  kinds,  free. 
Mealj  free. 
Meat,  fresh,  free. 

Do.  salted,  3^.  per  cwt. 
Pork,  fresh,  free. 

Do.  salted,  3^.  per  cwt. 
Potatoes,  free. 

Poultry  and  game,  4  per  cent. 
Oats,  free. 
Seeds,  4  per  cent. 
Seeds,  garden,  free. 
Straw,  free. 
Soap,  7  per  cent. 
Tallow,  free. 
Tobacco,  manufactured,  7  per  cent. 

Do.      unmanufactured,  4  per  cent.^ 
Vegetables,  fresh,  free. 
Wood  and  lumber,  free. 
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T  R  A  D  E ,  ETC. 

From  ihe  Mark  Lane  Express. 
THE  CORN  CROPS  OF  EUROPE. 

We  extract  from  the  Gazette  d' Augsburg  the  foilowing  article  on  the 
crops  of  1845  in  Europe  : 

''  According  to  the  custom  we  have  adopted,  we  shall  divide  our  account 
of  the  results  of  the  last  crop  into  two  parts — one  referring  to  the  east,  and 
the  other  to  the  west  of  Europe.  For  several  years  past  the  east  threat- 
ened us  with  sterility.  It  first  of  all  began  in  Russia,  spread  over  Poland 
and  Prussia,  and  appeared  even  this  year  likely  to  diffuse  itself  in  the  east 
of  Germany.  Experience  has  generally  proved  that  in  the  boreal  latitude 
the  rainy  years  are  more  sterile  than  the  dry  ones.  This  fact  has  again 
been  confirmed  during  the  last  years.  It  was  humidity  that  diminished 
the  crops  a  few  years  ago  in  Russia,  and  which  produced  the  like  effect  in 
Poland,  Galicia,  and  Upper  Silesia,  in  the  course  of  last  year.  In  Germany 
the  humidity  has  not  produced  any  unfavorable  consequences,  but  in  cer- 
tain countries.  There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  suffered 
from  want  of  rain.  The  results  of  the  crops  are,  in  the  mean  time,  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  and,  from  the  calculations  which  have  been  made,  will 
not  suffice  the  public  consumption. 

•'It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  represent  the  situation  of  things  in  more 
dreary  colors  than  belong  to  it ;  but  we  do  not  wish,  and  we  ought  not,  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  of  it,  desirous  as  w^e  are  of  attaining  our  present 
object,  which  is  to  furnish  an  exact  appreciation  of  actual  circumstances. 
We  shall  separately  name  the  different  countries,  and  indicate  the  supplies 
they  stand  in  need  or  can  dispose  of. 

••  Russia  will  have  sufficient  corn  for  the  whole  empire,  without  purchas- 
ing any  foreign  corn.  Its  governments  are  in  a  position  to  assist  mutually 
each  other,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  send  much  corn  abroad. 

••'  The  crops  of  Poland  are  not  sufficient  for  its  general  consumption  ;  and, 
unless  it  has  been  previously  supplied,  will  suffer  from  a  scarcity,  or  be 
obhged  to  receive  corn  from  abroad.  But  whom  can  one  have  recourse  to 
when  one's  neighbors  have  only  had  themselves  but  middling  crops,  and 
have  not  wherewith  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?  Money  also  is  scarce  in 
Poland,  and  important  sums  cannot  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  corn. 

*'  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  greatly  suffered  last  year  and  this  from  in- 
undations, which  have  ravaged  precisely  its  most  fertile  countries ;  and 
want,  which  is  generally  felt  there,  is  on  the  point  of  transforming  itself  into 
actual  famine. 

•'  The  news  from  Pomer^nia  agrees  in  stating  that  the  results  of  the  last 
crops  are  very  mediocre. 

^'•In  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Posen  only  a  middling  crop  has  been  obtained,, 
and  anterior  provisions  can  alone  prevent  a  scarcity.  The  author  does  not 
remember  having  heard  such  numerous  and  general  complaints,  unless  it 
be  in  the  years  IS04  and  1817.     God  grant  that  the  unfortunate  events  of 
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that  epoch  be  not  again  reproduced  !  Tiiere  are  in  this  province  whole 
coiinlries  where  the  usual  corn  sellers  will  be  obhged  themselves  to  make 
purchases  the  next  spring.  The  situation  of  Galicia  is  still  worse.  The 
price  of  rye  rose  60  per  cent,  immediately  after  the  crops,  it  is  still  on  the 
rise.  ' 

"  In  Hungary,  which  is  usually  so  productive,  the  government  has  been 
obliged  to  lay  in  large  stores  of  corn  to  prevent  a  famine.  The  hope  enter- 
tained of  having  good  crops  has  been  still  more  cruelly  disappointed  than 
in  Silesia. 

"  In  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  the  results  of  this  year's  crop  are 
i>elow  those  of  the  average  ones,  and  must  scarcely  suffice  for  the  general 
consumption. 

"  If  we  consider  the  west  of  Germany,  we  find,  first  of  all,  that  the  crops 
in  Saxony  have  not  precisely  failed,  although  they  are  very  far  from  being 
abundant.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and 
of  Magdeburg. 

''Bavaria,  like  other  countries,  has  suffered  greatly  this  year  from  hail- 
storms and  waterspouts*.  The  results  of  the  crops  have,  in  consequence, 
been  diminished,  as  likewise  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  has 
shown  itself  but  little  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

''  Wurteraburg,  the  country  of  Baden,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, have  been  better  treated  ;  but  the  disease  which  has  ravaged  the  po- 
tato crop  v/ill  be  severely  felt.  Nevertheless,  the  potato  crop  has  been  gen- 
erally good  throughout  western  Geroiany^  It  will  supply  many  deficiencies 
in  the  crops  of  other  places,  although  they  are  not  so  much  grown  as  in 
other  parts  of  Germany. 

«' Belgium  and  Holland  have  had  but  bad  crops ;  and  the  news  from 
France  sufficiently  proves  that  this  year  has  not  been  a  productive  one. 

"Spain  occupies  but  an  inferior  rank  among  corn-growing  countries  ; 
still,  reports  from  this  country  do  not  mention  that  the  crops  have  been 
deficient. 

"  England,  where  the  States  of  the  European  continent  generally  find  a 
market  for  their  surplus  corn,  appears  to-day  to  be  reassured  on  the  wants 
of  its  internal  consumption,  or  at  least  the  alarming  news  which  arrived  from 
that  country  has  been  succeeded  by  much  more  favorable  intelligence. 
Those  who  count  upon  corn  supplies  from  the  Baltic  and  provinces  of  the 
North  Sea  will  be  greatly  deceived.  The  prices  of  these  productions  will 
first  of  all  be  very  high  :  and.  in  the  second  place,  the  quantities  that  can  be 
supplied,  very  small.  A  great  quantity  of  wheat  has  this  year  been  struck 
by  blight ;  and  this  disease,  v/hich  has  spread  throughout  Germany.  Poland, 
and  Hungary,  has  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  corn,  as  well  as  diminished 
the  quantity.  Further,  it  cannot  now  be  accurately  known  whether  at  a 
later  period  England  will  not  be  reduced  to  supply  itself  from  abroad,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  it  is  only  in  case  of  an  abundant  crop  that  enough  corn 
can  be  grown  for  the  country.  In  the  contrary  case,  she  will  look  to  sup- 
plies from  Araericaj  or  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 

"  In  Scandinavia,  that  is  to  say,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  "^Svveden,  the 
crops  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  a  few  words,  then,  it  may  be  said  that 
for  many  years  past  there  has  not  been  so  unfavorable  a' year  as  the  present 
one  ;  and  if  it  be  added  that  last  year  only  furnished  but  indifferent  crops 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  ones,  this  circumstance  ought  to  give 
rise  to  measures  being  taken  to  prevent  the  danger  which  threatea.s  us." 
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CURED  PROVISIONS,  AND  CATTLE. 

A  return  of  cured  provisions  imported  in  the  half  year,  to  the  5th  of  July, 
1845,  and  of  live  cattle  imported  in  the  last  three  years,  has  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grogan,  M.  P.  for 
Dublin  city.  It  hence  appears  that  the  total  quantity  of  cured  provisions 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  period  above  mentioned,  was : 
Of  salted  beef,  46,347  cwt. ;  of  salted  pork,  23,860  cvvt. ;  of  hams  of  all 
kinds,  2,423  cwt.;  and  of  bacon,  16  cwt.  only.  Avery  insignificant  por- 
tion of  these  cured  provisions  was  retained  for  home  consumption,  namely  : 
2,363  cwt.  of  beef,  realizing  a  revenue  (in  the  shupe  of  duty)  amounting  to 
AOll.  ;  ljI9I  cwt.  of  salt  pork,  producing  a  revenue  of  459/. ;  1,349  cwt.  of 
ham,  producing  a  duty  of  992/.;  and  13  cwt.  of  bacon,  yielding  an  amount 
of  duty  of  20/.  The  total  quantities  re-exported  as  merchandise  was  :  Of 
beef,  4,304  cwt.;  of  pork,  6,341  cwt.  ;  and  of  ham,  470  cwt.  The  rest 
was  taken  for  ships' stores,  including  44,67;^  cwt.  of  salt  beef,  (junk,)  12,563 
cwt.  of  salt  pork,  and  525  cwt.  of  ham.  The  greater  portion  of  the  salted 
beef  was  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns 
fio^ure  for  2.650  cwt.  The  larger  portion  of  the  salted  pork  came  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Prussia,  and  hall  of  the  ham  frona 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  rest  being  distributed  for  the  most  part  betweea 
Hanover,  Oldenburgh,  Holland,  and  the  Peninsula,  (including  both  Portu- 
gal and  Spain.)  Of  live  cattle  and  other  animals  there  were  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  July  5,  1845,  6,466  oxen  and 
bulls,  2,503  cows,  118  calves,  3,969  sheep,  42  lambs,  and  411  swine  and 
hogs.  In  1843-44  there  were  imported  1,294  oxen  and  bulls,  531  cows, 
60  calves,  220  sheep,  12  lambs,  and  322  swine  and  hogs.  In  1842-'43 
there  were  imported  3,578  oxen  and  bulls,  1,193  cows,  86  calves,  727 
sheep,  12  lambs,  and  563  swine  and  hogs.  From  which  figures  it  results 
that  the  importation  of  oxen  and  bulls  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  year 
1842-'43,  that  the  import  of  cows  has  more  than  doubled  itself  during  the 
same  period,  that  sheep  have  increased  from  729  to  3,969,  that  calves  have 
remained  steady,  and  that,  lastly,  swine  and  hogs  have  fallen  off.  Such 
are  the  effects  of  the  new  tariff,  as  illustrated  by  the  return  before  us. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
STAVES. 

Since  the  late  reduction  of  duty  in  Great  Britain  on  staves  frona  the 
United  States  to  285.  per  50  cubic  feet,  they  will  become  an  article  of  con- 
siderable export.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  English  market.  For  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  engaged  in 
the  stave  business,  we  subjoin,  from  a  circular  recently  received  here,  the 
principal  directions  to  fit  them  for  the  British  market. 

Size. — The  standard  to  which  staves  are  now  limited  is  72  inches  long, 
7  inches  broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  and  it  is  always  very  desirable  to  get 
the  staves  of  this  full  length  and  breadth,  length  especially.  By  making 
them  72  inches  long,  they  suit  at  once  for  the  sides  and  ends  of  all  punch- 
eons for  the  West  India  trade,  and  also  for  the  sides  of  sug^r  hoasheads. 
For  biewers'  casks,  both  for  the  home  and  export  trade,  there  is  a  large  de- 
07 
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mand  for  white- oak  staves,  30,  37,  and  47  inches  long,  7  inches  broad,  and 
IJ,  2|-,  and  3  inches  thick.  The  present  standard  thickness  of  Canada 
pipe  staves,  viz :  1^  inch,  is  very  suitable  for  coopers  in  general ;  but  1  inch, 
2  inches,  2 J  inches,  and  3  inches,  are  all  used,  although  the  thick  sizes  are 
considered  less  valuable,  and  scantlings  with  large  proportions  of  those  in 
theni  do  not  take  the  market  so  well.  Besides  the  full  length  of  72  inches, 
the  only  other  sizes  at  which  staves  should  be  cut  are  42  inches  and  33 
inches.  These  lengths  would  answer  the  home  cooper  trade  generally,  and 
suit  exactly  for  West  India  casks,  (fee.  The  lengths  of  30  inches  to  33 
inches  are  also  the  sizes  required  for  beef  tierces ;  and  if  split  at  the  proper 
thickness  of  an  inch,  or  rather  less,  or  if  they  were  of  such  thickness  as 
would  split  into  an  inch,  large  quantities  of  them  might  be  disposed  of. 
These  are  what  have  hitherto  been  called  pipe  staves.  As  regards  small 
staves,  the  only  length  it  would  be  worth  sending  is  that  of  42  inches.  Of 
these  there  are  three  kinds  which  require  to  be  specified  :  1st,  rum  pun- 
cheon ;  2d,  molasses  puncheon  ;  3c!,  sugar  hogshead.  Rum  puncheon  and 
molasses  puncheon  staves  are  cut  42  inches  long,  and  should  stand  at  least 
1  inch  thick  in  the  rough  state.  A  similar  stave,  for  spirit  casks,  <fec.,  45 
inches  long,  and  1:|- thick,  would  generally  find  a  ready  sale.  Some  hogs- 
head staves  are  42  inches  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  make  them  stand  about  an  inch  more 
than  the  lengths  stated,  to  allow  for  working  them  to  the  net  size. 


From  the  So uih western  Farmer. 
TRADE  IN  CORN-MEAL. 

We  see  no  reason  why  corn-meal  should  not  be  a  great  article  of  export 
from  this  region  of  the  Union  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  even 
England,  (or,  rather,  we  should  say  especially  to  England.)  for  in  that 
country  corn  cannot  be  raised.  There  are  establishments  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  for  preparing  it  by  kiln  drying,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
kept  sweet  in  tropical  climates  for  many  months.  In  Mississippi  we  have 
tiow  corn  in  silk,  (May  15th.)  at  a  date  when  those  who  export  to  the  West 
Indies  have  not  planted  theirs.  If,  then,  we  had  the  same  enterprise  among 
our  people  that  our  brother  farmers  have  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  &c.,  we 
might  have  our  mills,  coopering  shops,  and  packing-machines,  as  well  as 
the  corn -grower,  all  busily  employed  furnishing  the  foreign  market  with 
^^ fresh  corn-meaV  before  the  Illinois  corn  is  in  tassel. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  com- 
munication, copied  from  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  Norseman.  N. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  CORN-MEAL  IN  THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  consumption  of  corn-meal  and  other  American  produce  throughout 
the  British  West  India  islands,  since  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  has 
considerably  increased.  The  negro,  formerly  limited  by  law  to  a  certain 
quality  and  quantity  of  food,  has  now  his  choice  of  both,  as  far  as  his  means, 
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obtained  by  labor,  will  admit ;  hence  the  consumption  of  pork,  beef,  butter,' 
lard,  cheese,  flour,  bread,  etc.,  etc.,  formerly  luxuries,  are  now  in  general 
use,  and  increasing  to  an  immense  extent,  while  the  consumption  of  corn- 
meal,  the  only  food  during  slavery,  is  again  reviving,  and  its  use  on  the  in- 
crease, from  the  following  causes. 

f  In  the  Antilles,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Trinidad  excepted,  the  lands  are 
too  valuable,  ^' under  a  protective  system,  and  at  the  low  price  of  life's  ne- 
cessities in  the  United  States,"  to  produce  corn,  yams,  casadas,  or  other  sub- 
stitutes for  bread  ;  besides  which,  the  operations  of  growing  and  manufac- 
turing sugar  cannot  be  accomplished  without  combined  labor;  hence  the 
laborer,  allured  by  the  magic  of  money,  which  he  can  readily  obtain  for  his 
labor,  neglects  even  the  small  patch  of  ground  on  which,  as  a  bondsman,  he 
was  entirely  dependant  for  a  few  pennies  to  purchase  a  bit  of  pork  or  white 
bread — "then  luxuries.'' 

Barbadoes  consumes  now  from  20,000  to  25,000  barrels  of  corn-meal  an- 
nually ;  whereas,  previous  to  the  emancipation,  not  a  barrel  was  imported. 
In  this  fact  may  be  found  the  basis  for  my  previous  argument.  Anterior  to 
the  emancipation  of  slavery,  a  great  many  small  farmers,  called  ten-acre 
holders,  existed  by  raising  corn  and  ground  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
planter  to  feed  the  slaves  ;  so  abundant  at  times  were  their  crops,  that  I 
have  known  corn  to  be  shipped  from  Barbadoes  to  St.  Thomas.  The  nat- 
ural decrease  in  labor,  since  the  emancipation,  by  the  same  number  of 
hands,  has,  in  order  at  all  to  approximate  former  crops,  caused  an  increased 
demand  for  laborers,  which  has  drawn  this  class  of  agriculturists  from  their 
former  occupations,  finding  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  render  services 
for  ready  money,  supplying  their  wants  in  market.  1  do  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  say  that  Barbadoes  is  altogether  dependant  on  foreign  imports  of: 
corn-meal :  25,(;00  barrels  per  annum  are  but  a  small  portion  of  sustenance? 
for  a  laboring  population  numbering  at  present  85,000  souls  ;  but  I  feel 
fully  assured  the  same  causes  which  have  created  the  present  demand  are 
m\  the  Increase.  Trinidad  has  increased  her  population  much  since  the* 
emancipation  of  slavery.  It  has,  however,  as  yet,  for  its  extent  of  country? 
and  fertility  of  soil,  a  small  population,  raising  within  themselves  a  good 
deal  of  corn,  and  receiving  some  supplies  from  South  America.  The  con- 
sumption can  at  present  only  be  computed  at  10,000  barrels,  while  that  of 
Deraarara  is  about  15,000.  ^ 

Jamaica,  with  a  laboring  population  of  about  325,000  souls,  consumes- 
comparatively  less  than  the  former-mentioned  islands:  30,000  barrels  may 
at  present  be  considered  the  extent.  Large  tracts  of  lands  have,  since  the 
emancipation,  become  divided  among  the  laboring  classes,  producing  large 
quantities  of  substitutes  for  cheap  breadstuffs.  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  almost  spontaneous  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  makes  the  la- 
boring classes  at  certain  seasons  less  dependant  on  foreign  supplies  ;  but  as 
the  population  is  and  must  continue  on  the  increase,  so  follows  an  increase 
of  wants.  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John's  are  permanent,  being 
f|xed  by  law  to  seven  quarters  of  meal  for  each  laborer  ;  which  amounts,  at 
St'.  Croix,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  Royal  Danish 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Copenhagen,  to  9,500  puncheons,  or  equal  to 
38j00U  barrels.  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John's  consume  about  6,000  barrels. 
St.  Croix  consumes  but  few  other  American  provisions  except  flour,  of 
which  about  4,000  barrels  of  American  ;  the  balance  of  her  consumption, 
about  3,000  barrels  of  flour,  large  quantities  of  beef,  porkj  etc..  are  supplied 
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by  the  mother  country — Denmark.  Yet  that  island,  only  100  square  miles^ 
with  a  population  of  34,000,  employs  yearly  about  10,170  tons  Americati 
shipping.  For  the  general  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  meal  in  barrels  is 
found  most  saleable.  St.  Croix  and  Porto  Rico,  however,  require  their  sup- 
plies in  puncheons,  of  800  lbs.  net,  (such  as  shipped  from  Brandy  wine  mills,) 
both  on  account  of  its  better  keeping,  and  use  for  the  puncheons  for  rum 
and  molasses. 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations,  I  will  now  venture  upon  a  general  com- 
putation  of  the  consumption  of  corn-meal  throughout  the  West  Indies- 
Antigua,  Dominica,  Granada,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucy,  St. 
Vincent,  Tobago,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  the  Virgins,  and  Bahamas,  with, 
a  population  of  184,000  souls,  must,  in  common  calculation,  consume 

Annually  about  200,000  barrels,  say  -  -  -  200,000  bbls. 

Barbadoes,  25,000 ;   Trinidad,  10,000  -  -  -       35,000    '• 

Demarara  .-..---       15,000    " 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John's         -  -  -       44,000    « 

Porto  Rico,  40,000 ;  Jamaica,  30,000  -  -    .         -       70,000    '• 

making  364,000  bbls,  corn-meal  annually.  A  branch  of  trade  so  easily  at 
our  command  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  or  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
commenced  ;  whereas,  with  this  article,  the  supplying  of  every  other  arti- 
cle of  provisions  from  our  port  would  follow.  That  such  a  trade  is  impor- 
tant to  New  Orleans,  I  will  illustrate  by  a  statement  of  the  imports  into 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  three  years,  up  to  the  19th  of  this  month,  the  day  I 
left  Kingston  : 

Flour,  bbls.        -  -         _   - 

Flour,  half  bbls. 

Corn-meal,  bbls. 

Bread,  bbls.        .  -  . 

Pork,  bbls. 

Corn,  bbls.         -  - 

Tobacco,  hhds.  - 

Beef,  bbls.  -  -  . 

Tongues,  half  bbls. 

Butter,  firkins    -  -  . 

White-oak  staves 

"Wood  hoops 

Lard,  kegs 

These  are  independent  of  imports  to  the  ontports,  such  as  Falmouth,; 
Montego  Bay,  &c. 

The  average  net  price  of  corn-meal  for  twenty  years  throughout  the  West 
Indies  may  be  computed  at  $12  per  puncheon,  or  $2  50  per  bbi. — a  price 
sufficient  to  recompense  its  manufacture. 

During  my  late  visit  to  Jamaica,  I  had  the  mortification  to  be  told  of  and 
see  corn-meal  received  from  New  Orleans  unfit  for  that  or  any  West  India 
market ;  the  shippers  having  acted  in  their  own  wisdom,  cannot,  by  their 
losses,  judge  of  the  market.  But  to  avoid  similar  occurrences,  I  will  agaia 
repeat  that  the  meal  must  be  equal  to  the  best  Philadelphia  kiln  dried,  made 
from  the  best  yellow  corn,  packed  in  barrels  of  196  lbs.  net ;  and  so  packed^ 


1843. 

1844. 

April  19,  '45.- 

65,464 

98,900 

25,700 

1,735 

38,346 

22,039 

20,096 

25,975 

26,000 

2,543 

13,292 

25,640 

1,197 

24,478 

47,360 

16,500 

91 

105 

41 

1,800 

1,900 

315 

1,500 

1,100 

315 

15,365 

16.100 

1,500 

353,265 

64,200 

21,000 

320,110 

218,970 

11.390 

11,500 

9,000 

2,231 
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€hat,  on  opening  the  barrel,  it  is  perfectly  full.  The  barrels  should  be 
clean  when  shipped,  have  a  plug  for  convenience  of  sampling,  well  lined, 
and  riveted.  These  regularities,  so  simple  in  their  nature,"properly  at- 
tended to,  place  us  at  once  in  full  and  fair  competition  abroad  ;  whereas, 
otherwise,  we  will  linger  for  years  laboring  under  prejudices  against  this 
article,  when  received  from  New  Orleans,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with 
our  flour  in  the  West  India  markets,  (and  is  yet  in  the  Rio  market,)  with- 
out  any  known  cause  but  want  of  attention  in  its  manufacture  at  the 
beginning. 

Dane. 
New  Orleans,  April  29,  1845. 


I 


Liverpool  prices  current  of  American  produce,  made  up  from  actual 
transactions,  to  January  4,  1846. 

Five  per  cent,  additional  is  charged  on  duties  stated,  except  on  sugar  and  breadstuffs.  Pro- 
visions/(7r  export  or  ship  stores  pay  no  duty.     Hams  and  bacon  in  pickle  pay  pork  duly. 

^^  Barrel  is  '200  lbs. ;  tierce  is  304  lbs.;  quarter  is  8  bushels,  of  70  lbs.  each;  cwt.  is  112  lbs.; 
imperial  gallon  is  9  lbs. ;  tnn  is  252  imperial  gallons ;  sack  of  flour,  280  lbs. ;  a.  v.,  ad  valorem. 


Names  of  articles. 


Ashes,  pot      » 

pearl  -  -  - 

Bacon,  in  dry  salt,  duty  paid 
Bark,  quercitron 

oak,  (tanner's) 
Beef,  mess,  m  bond   - 
prime,    do        - 
mess,      do        - 
mess,  new,  in  bond 
Do  do 

Beeswax,  unbleached 
Butter,  prime,  duty  paid 
Canadian,  do 
grease 
Bones,  shank - 
mixed 
Castor  oil       -  -      ■      - 

Cheese,  first  quality,  duty  paid 
ordinary,  do 

inferior,  do 

Hams,  in  salt,  do 

in  canva.ss 
Hemp,  dew  rotted 
Hides,  wel  salted 

tanned 
Horns  ... 

Horn  tips       -  .  - 

Lard,  fine  leaf,  in  kegs 
m  barrels 
inferior 
Linseed,  cake 

Lead,  pig       ... 
-Oil,  lard 

sperm,  duty  paid 
whale,        do      - 


per   cwt. 
do 

do 
do 
do 

•  per  barrel 

do 

•  per  tierce 

do 

•  per  barrel 

■  per  cwt. 

do 
do 
do 

■  per  ton 

do 

•  per  pound 
.   per  cwt. 

do 
do 
do 
do 

•  per  tan 

■  per  pound 

do 

•  per  123 

■  per  cwt. 

do 
do 
do 

■  per  ton 

do 

■  per  tun 

do 
do 


Prices. 


5.  d. 

0  0 
22  0 
39  0 

9  0 


19  6  a 

21  0  a 

36  0  a 

8  6a 

None 
40  0  a 
30  0  a 

73  0  a 
78  0  a 

None 
7  10  0  a    7 
?0  0  a 

74  0  a 
Season  over 

6    0  0a    6  10  0 
5    0  0a 
ih  a 
52  0  a 
48  0  a 
40  0  a 
None 
None 
20    0  0  a  22 


46  0 
34  0 
75  0 
80  0 

15  0 

84  0 
86  0 


5  10 

55 
50 
44 


10 


3  a 

6  a 
0  a 
18  0  a 
47  0  a 
46  0  a 
25  0  a 
10  0  a 
0  0a 
0  0a 


8 
17 
41 

80    0  0  a  63 
26  10  0  a  30 


0 

3i 

9 

30  0 
28  0 

47  0 

48  0 

31  0 
10  10  0 
17  10  0 
44    0  0 

0  0 
0  0 


Duty. 


Free. 

do 
14s.  per  cwta 
Free. 

do 
8s.  per  cwt. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Free. 

20s.  per  cwt. 
5s.  per  cwt. 
Free. 

do 

do 

do 
10s.  6d.  pr  cwte 

do 

do 
14s.  per  cwt. 

do 
Free. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
£1  per  ton. 
Free. 

£15  per  tun.* 
£6  per  tun.t 


*  Free  after  1st  January,  1847. 


t  Free  after  1st  January,  1819. 
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Liverpool  prices  current — Continued. 


Names  of  articles. 

Prices. 

Duty. 

£  s.  d.        £ 

s.  d. 

Pitch 

. 

. 

-  per  cwt. 

8  0a 

0  0 

Free. 

Pork,  thin  prime  mess, 

in  bond 

. 

-  per  barrel 

55  0  a 

60  0 

8s.  per  cwt. 

mess, 

do 

. 

-        do 

None 

do 

prime, 

do 

. 

-        do 

45  0  a 

48  0 

do 

Rape,  cake     - 

_ 

. 

-   per  ton 

None 

Free. 

Rice,  dressed,  in  bond 

_ 

. 

-  per  cwt. 

30  0  a 

34  0 

6s,  per  cwt. 

Rosin  -           -           - 

. 

. 

-        do 

4  6a 

6  8 

Free. 

Staves,  pipe,  W.  0.  - 

. 

. 

-  per  1,200 

16    0  0  a  17 

00 

do 

hogshead 

. 

. 

-        do 

8  10  0  a  15 

00 

do 

barrel 

. 

- 

do 

None 

do 

birch,  for  fisheries    - 

. 

do 

None 

do 

Sugar,  Louisiana,    do 

. 

. 

-   per  cwt. 

None 

23s.  4d. 

Seed,  clover,  duty  paid 

. 

. 

.        do 

50  0  a 

65  ft 

10s.  per  quar.. 

flax 

. 

. 

per  7  bushels 

67  6  a 

0  0 

Free. 

timothy 

. 

. 

-  per  cwt. 

20  a  a 

25  0 

5s.  per  quar. 

Tar    - 

. 

. 

-  per  barrel 

14  6  a 

15  6 

Free. 

Tallow,  duty  paid     - 

. 

> 

-  per  cwt. 

41  0  a 

41  6 

312  per  cwt. 

Tongues,  ox,  in  bond 

. 

. 

-  per  dozen 

12  0  a 

15  0 

10s.  per  cwt. 

pig,    do     - 

. 

. 

-   per  cwt. 

24  0  a 

30  0 

do 

Turpentine    - 

. 

- 

-        do 

10  0  a 

11  0 

Free. 

Turpentine,  spirits,  in  bond  - 

- 

-        do 

65  «  a 

70  0 

5s.  per  cwt. 

Whalebone,  c  uty  paid 

_ 

. 

-    per  ton 

None 

20  fl.  V. 

Wool             -           - 

- 

- 

-  per  pound 

1  4  a 

1  8 

Free. 

Breadslufs. 
Flour,  in  bond 

•  per  barrel 

28  0  a 

28  6 

910  per  barrel: 

Wheat,  do 

. 

. 

-  per  60  lbs. 

0  0a 

0  0 

15s.  per  quar. 

Kidney  beans,  or  black 

eyed  peas 

- 

per  480  lbs. 

42  0  a 

45  0 

Free. 

Rye,  in  bond  - 

. 

- 

-        do 

0  0a 

00 

7|6  per  quar. 

Indian  corn,  in  bond 

- 

- 

do 

34  0  a 

36  0 

6s.  per  quar. 

Barley,  in  bond 

- 

- 

-  per  60  lbs. 

0  0a 

0  0 

5s,  per  quar. 

Imports  into  Liverpool. 


1843 
1844 
1845 


Beef. 


Tierces. 
3,500 
9,300 

15,553 


Barrels. 
5,005 
8,354 
3,337 


Pork. 


Barrels. 
2,956 
7,939 
7,930 


Cheese. 


Casks. 
4,922 
5,674 
5,017 


Boxes. 
19,004 
18,641 
44,445 


Butter. 


Packages. 

18,060 

3,458 

2,500 


Imports — Continued. 


1843 
1844 
1845 


Hams. 


Loose. 
2,500 


Casks. 
623 
441 


Lard. 


Barrels. 

23,962 

20,027 

9,346 


Kegs. 
24,650 
28,960 
56,324 


Tallow. 


Hogsheads. 
1,600 
2,116 
3,502 


Barrels. 
2,200 
2.801 
3:233 
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Stocks  on  hand  at  Liverpool,  January  \st. 


CQ 

o 

i 

o 
H 

1 

> 

o 

o 

S. 

d 

1844  - 

1845  - 

1846  - 

Tierces. 
6,060 
3,427 
3,800 

Barrels. 

829 

3,368 

4,800 

Tons. 
285 
160 
270 

Casks. 
800 
200 
800 

Tons. 
696 
100 

460 

Tons. 

None 

10 

Tens. 

190 

60 

100 

Hhds. 

1,550 

1,650 

840 

Tierces. 
None.. 
1,200 
4,500- 

Prices^  January  \st. 


Beef. 

Pork. 

Cheese. 

Lard. 

Tallow. 

1843  - 

1844  . 

1845  - 

1846  - 

5.    d.         S.    d. 

65  0  a  75  0 
70  0  a  76  0 
70  0  a  75  0 
78  0  a  80  0 

s.  d.      s.  d. 
28  0  a  36  0 
36  0  a  4-2  0 
60  0  a  61  0 
58  0  a  62  0 

s.  d.      s.  d. 
48  0  a  51  0 
43  0  a  48  0 
50  0  a  54  0 
52  0  a  55  0 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

41  0  a  42  0 
33  0  a  34  0 

42  0  a  46  0 
45  0  a  47  0 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

0  0  a    0  0 

0  0  a    0  0 

38  0  a  41  0 

40  0  a  41  6 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKET. 

Liverpool,  January  3,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  commencement  of  another  year,  the  fourth  since  the 
opening  of  the  trade,  finds  the  American  provision  business  estabhshed  on 
a  firm  basis.  Prejudice  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  most  of  the 
articles  in  the  preceding  prices  current  are  judged  only  by  their  real  merits 
comparatively  with  previous  customary  supplies.  In  curing,  cutting,  and 
packing,  there  is  still  something  to  learn.  Neatness,  cleanliness,  and  sight- 
liness are  continually  requisite,  as  well  as  an  adaptation  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  uses  and  customs  of  our  markets. 

Prices  have  been  favorable  to  imports  during  most  part  of  the  year,  and 
throughout  have  been  safe  for  extensive  operations  until  wo?^,  for  it  is  feared 
much  of  the  shipments  on  the  way  will  result  disastrously.  The  reports 
as  to  prospects  of  a  supply  of  food  in  this  country  were  and  are  certainly 
gloomy  enough,  but  the  unreasonable  prices  demanded,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  paid  in  the  United  States,  cannot  have  much  efiect  in  brighten- 
ing them,  as  the  enhanced  value  puts  them  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
laboring  classes,  which  natural  result  appears  be  be  overlooked  by  shippers. 

Beef. — The  imports  of  beef  have  reached  a  safe  maximum,  being  about 
equal  to  a  reasonable  demand.  Prices  have  opened  high,  and  would  easily 
retain  present  value  were  packers  more  careful  to  retain  the  reputation  of 
their  brands  ;  but,  out  of  the  numerous  pareels  already  received,  only  one. 
has  opened  equal  in  style  to  previous  shipments.  The  great  error  has  been 
in  curing  with  dirty  pickle,  insufficient  in  quality  and  strength  ;  but  some 
have  so  far  forgotten  their  own  interests  as  to  place  the  coarsest  and 
roughest  parts  of  their  cattle  in  tierces  marked  '•  prime  mess."  The  un- 
profitable results  of  such  shipments  will,  perhaps,  prevent  a  repetition  of 
SHch  management. 
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Pork. — There  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  business  in  pork.  The  imports 
have  been  to  usual  extent,  of  which  more  than  one  haJf  are  still  in  stock. 
The  first  arrivals  of  last  season  were  entirely  satisfactory^  but  the  after  im- 
ports were  more  carelessly  handled,  and  could  not  compete  with  Irish  or 
Hamburg.  Some  very  superior  has  lately  arrived,  and  held  at  a  price  be- 
yond the  best  Irish.  It  would  be  well  if  this  superiority  could  always  be 
maintained,  although,  unless  prices  give  way  in  the  United  Slates,  a  profit- 
able business  cannot  be  done  at  present,  prices  here  showing  a  tendency  to 
give  way  rather  than  advance. 

Ashes. — The  trade  in  pot  and  pearl  ashes  does  not  increase.  The  im- 
ports have  been  1,921  barrels  of  the  former,  and  827  of  the  latter,  which 
have  nearly  all  gone  into  consumption,  at  about  present  quotations.  The 
irregularity  of  quality  prevents  an  increased  business. 

Butter. — The  great  scarcity  of  grease-butter  caused  prices  to  advance 
to  505.  during  the  season,  and  there  was  none  left  over.  The  make  and 
import  of  butter  have  been  so  much  increased  this  season  that  we  cannot  look 
for  such  high  rates  to  rule  the  coming  year,  although  the  quantity  wanted 
will  be  very  large.  Butter  for  eating  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  prof- 
itable import,  nor  will  it  until  the  duties  are  reduced.  There  are  some 
small  parcels  here,  and  on  the  way,  for  which  60^.,  in  bond,  must  be  con- 
sidered an  extreme  quotation. 

Cheese. — There  has  been  a  pleasant  trade  in  cheese  throughout  the  year. 

.  Prices  in  New  York  have  got  above  our  level  at  present,  and  put  a  stop  to 

extensive  business,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary.     At  or  under 

present  prices,  the  consumption  of  England  has  capabihties  for  even  yet 

greatly  increasing  imports.     The  quality  is  generally  unexceptionable. 

Seeds. — The  business  in  seeds  has  been  profitable  during  the  past  season 
-when  shipped  with  proper  judgment.  The  imports  of  flaxseed  this  year 
have  been  unusually  early,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not  continue  to  be  so  ex- 
tensive the  balance  of  the  season.  With  a  fair  supply,  the  market  promises 
well,  but  at  prices  reduced  from  the  last  season.  Fine  cloverseed  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  long  prices,  as  the  crops  are  short,  and  quality  inferior 
throughout. 

Hemp. — The  unequal  and  inferior  quality  of  hemp  has  been  frequently 
noticed.  Until  packers  give  this  subject  necessary  attention,  little  good  can 
be  done  in  this  market;  but  were  once  a  character  established,  an  immense 
consumption  would  be  had  in  England,  as  in  strength  and  length  of  fibre 
American  hemp  is  unequalled. 

Wool. — The  same  fault,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  irregularity  in  pack- 
ing, has  been  found  with  American  wool,  which  is  rapidly  assuming  much 
importance  in  this  country.  An  extensive  wool-broker  in  London,  in  writ- 
ing to  another  part  of  the  world,  on  this  subject,  uses  language  so  well 
suited  for  the  United  States  that  I  do  not  hesitate  quoting  it : 

"  The  remedy  appears  to  us,  on  this  side  of  the'  water,  so  easy,  that  we 
feel  astonished  at  the  growers  being  so  blind  to  their  own  interests. 

"  The  men  who  shear  the  sheep  can  be  told  to  cast  aside  any  black  or 
gray  sheep's  coats,  and  pack  them  separately; 

"And  the  wool  from  sheep  shorn  in  the  grease  can  surely  be  kept  apart, 
and  packed  separately  ; 

"  And  the  very  coarse,  half-bred,  and  low,  kempy,  native  fleeces,  ca» 
.surely  be  packed  separately  ; 


"A     I  to  10, 

10 

'^B  11  lo  12, 

2 

"C  13  to  15, 

3 

"  B  16  to  17, 

1 

"E              17, 

1 

"F              19, 

1 

"G             20, 

1 
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♦^  And  the  white,  good,  fine,  and  clean  fleeces  can  be  packed  by  them- 
selves. 

**  If  the  care  which  we  have  been  advocating  were  taken  with  your  wools, 
the  grower  or  dealer  would,  in  making  out  his  invoice,  classify  his  produce 
as  follows : 

3S,  all  fine  clean  fleeces,  ewes.  (fee. 
clean  lambs', 
native  fleeces, 
greasy  ewe  fleeces, 
greasy  lambs'  fleeces, 
black  and  gray,  lambs'  and  fleece, 
locks  and  pieces  picked  up  and  shaken  from  the 
straw  after  shearing. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  the  farmers  can  be  induced  to 
operate  upon  these  remarks,  and  sort  their  wool  properly,  giving  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  contents  of  the  several  packages,  as  above,  their  wool 
will  acquire  that  popularity  in  the  market  to  which' their  improved  growth 
already  entitles  them ;  and,  in  short,  their  full  value  will  be  secured." 

The  imports  of  wool  have  been  over  3,500  bags,  but  only  a  small  por- 
tion has  found  buyers,  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  having  come  in  during  De- 
cember, when  there  was  a  total  disinclination  for  business  among  all  classes, 
and  it  is  too  early  in  the  year  to  note  any  increased  demand. 

Hides. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  market  was  gene- 
rally heavy,  and  prices  declined  fully  ^d.  per  pound,  but  they  have  since 
experienced  some  slight  improvement  in  value,  although  the  demand 
is  far  from  brisk,  and  the  sales  of  last  month  do  not  exceed  800  hides,  at  3\d. 
for  New  York,  and  ^\d,  to  3f  c?.  per  pound  for  Philadelphia ;  leaving  the 
present  stock  7,800  hides,  asfainst  1.900  at  this  period  last  year.  Import 
36,970,  against  31,500  in  1844,  and  17,300  in  1843. 

Sole  leather. — Since  the  abolition  of  the  customs'  duties  on  leather,  there 
have  been  some  considerable  imports  from  the  United  States,  (estimated  at 
about  25,000  sides,)  the  greater  part  of  which,  being  tanned  with  hemlock 
bark,  was  exceedingly  difficult  of  sale,  although  offered  at  very  low  rates: 
that  portion  tanned  with  oak  bark  found  buyers;  but  the  prices  obtained 
were  generally  unremunerating  to  the  shippers. 

Lard- — Within  the  last  week  we  have  had  large  arrivals  of  lard  from 
ii^QSN^  Orleans,  previous  to  which  we  had  had  heavy  receipts  from  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  The  price  is,  therefore,  down  at  least  5^.  below 
highest  value  of  the  season.  The  demand  for  culinary  purposes  is  still 
limited,  but  is  enough,  unless  further  arrivals  interfere,  to  clear  off  present 
stock  without  much  further  reduction.  Many  packages  injure  the  lard  so 
as  to  unfit  it  for  eating  purposes,  by  being  charred  inside  when  seasoning. 
The  lard,  consequently,  is  smutted. 

Tallow. — The  imports  continue  to  increase,  and  the  quality  of  many 
brands  is  now  standard.  At  a  price  equal  to  Russian,  any  quantity  can  be 
placed;  but  this  will  not  afford  a  profit  at  prices  now  ruling  in  America. 
There  is  a  poor  prospect  of  any  advance.  Only  one  third  of  the  consump. 
tion  of  tallow  in  Great  Britain  is  imported  in  the  average  of  3^oeirs,  so 
that  any  increase  of  the  home  supply,  and  with  the  present  consum.plion  of 
meat  in  England  it  must  be  materially  added  to  now,  has  a  serious  efiect 
<on  prices  of  foieign. 

Staves. — The  importations  of  the  year  are  equal  to  516  M.,  chiefly  of 
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W.  O.  puncheon.  The  sales  during  the  month  are  limited,  and  stock  is 
accumulating.  Good  W.  O.  pine  have  been  sold  at  i^l4  155.  to  £15 
per  M.  The  best  demand  is  found  for  those  suitable  for  cleaving  into  sugar 
hogshead  staves  of  red  or  white  oak.  If  an  article  for  that  purpose  could 
be  introduced,  so  that  the  staves  would  cost  £7  IQs.  to  £8  per  M.,  this 
market  would  take  oif  a  large  quantity. 

Flour  and  breadstvffs. — In  all  business  matters  the  last  few  weeks  have 
been  anxious  and  perilous.  The  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  advent 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  recall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  following  in  such 
sudden  succession,  are  so  full  of  meaning,  that  trade  (suffering  at  same 
time  by  the  panic  in  the  money  market)  has  been  paralyzed ;  and,  until  the 
opening  of  Parliament  shall  have  put  us  in  possession  of  the  real  intentions 
of  government,  we  cannot  look  for  a  prosperous  revival.  That  an  import- 
ant change  is  about  being  made  in  our  corn  and  provision  laws  all  parties 
are  agreed,  and  that  the  change  will  be  a  final  settlement  of  this  long  vexed 
question  is  also  fully  believed  ;  but  its  extent  and  conditions  no  man  out  of 
the  government  cpji  tell,  and  speculation  is  various  and  useless.  The  guess 
which  will  be  found  nearest  the  truth,  perhaps,  is  one  which  says  a  fixed 
duty  on  wheat,  commencing  at  125.,  and  falling  yearly  to  a  minimum,  will 
be  proposed,  accompanied  with  the  compensation  to  landholders  of  taking 
from  land  one  of  its  peculiar  burdens,  the  poor-rates,  and  making  them 
payable  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country. 

Whichever  way  this  great  question  is  settled,  so  it  be  settled,  the  United 
States  will  reap  immense  benefits.  Another  month  will  give  us  full  par- 
ticulars. 

So  small  a  portion  of  the  railway  schemes  have  reached  maturity,  that 
all  fear  for  their  effect  on  the  money  market  has  disappeared,  and  discounts 
have  become  comparatively  easy. 

Flour  has  been  sold  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  285.  to  295.,  in  bond, 
which  is  45.  to  55.  under  highest  price  a  few  weeks  since.  The  duty  has 
advanced  a  step.  Indian  corn  is  not  easy  to  sell  at  345.,  in  bond,  although 
it  is  generally  believed  it  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Black-eyed  peas 
are  known  here  as  kidney  beans,  and  are  free  of  duty  since  1st  of  June.. 
1845. 

With  compliments  of  the  season,  I  am,  respectfully, 

JAMES  M'HENRY. 
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Prices  current  of  American  produce. 
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jyames  of  articles. 

Prices. 

Duties. 

Beef,  in  bond- 

£ 

s.  d.      £ 

5.  d. 

India  and  extra  qualities 

-  p.  336  lbs. 

90  0  a 

95  0 

- 

U.  S.  prime  mess 

-  per  tierce 

70  0  a 

80  0 

^8s.  per  cwt. 

Do            (new)  - 

-  per  bbl. 

None 

Do            (infer'r  and  old")  per  lierce 

50  0  a 

56  0 

J 

Canadian  prime  mess    - 

do 

None 

) 

Do               do 

-  per  bbl. 

None 

>  2s.  per  cwt. 

Do               do  (inf 'r  & 

Did)          do 

None 

) 

Pork,  in  bond — 

U.  S.  prime  mess  (new) 

% 

do 

55  0  a 

62  0 

) 

U.S.  prime  (old) 

-        do 

44  0  a 

50  0 

>8s.  per  cwt. 

U.  S.  middles,  in.tierces 

-  p.  336  lbs. 

None 

3 

Canadian  prime  mess    - 

-    per  bbl. 

_ 

_ 

Canadian  prime  (old)    -            -   '    do 
Canadian    middles,  in  tierces, 

None 

>2s.  per  cwt. 

duty  paid 

-  p.  336  lbs. 

None 

Bacon,  in  dry  salt,  duty  paid 

-  per  cwt. 

None 

)  Foreign,  I4s.  per  cwlj 
S    Colon.,  3s.  6d.  do. 

Hams,  dry,  in  bond  - 

-        do 

None 

Butter,  duty  paid — 

U,  S.  prime 

.        do 

None 

i  20s.  per  cwt. : 
1       5s.      do. 

Canadian 

-        do 

70  0  a 

74  0 

Grease    -           -            - 

-        do 

None 

Free. 

Cheese,  duty  paid- 

Prime  quality    - 

do 

50  0  a 

55  0 

) 

Ordinary 

-        do 

46  0  a 

50  0 

f  For'n,  10s.  6d. per  cwt.i 

Inferior 

do 

38  0  a 

42  0 

I    Col.,  2s.  6d.      do. 

Ox  tongues,  in  pickle,  in  bond 

-  per  dozen 

12  0  a 

16  0 

Foreign,  10s.  per  cwt.j 
Colon.,  2s.  6d.    do. 

Tallow,  duty  paid    - 

-  per  cwt. 

41  0  a 

42  0 

For'n,  3s,  2d.  per  cwt.j 
Colonial,  3d.      do. 

Cloverseed,  duty  paid 

-        do 

56  0  a 

62  0 

Foreign,  10s.  per  cwt.j 
Colonial,  5s.      do. 

Lead,  (pig)  in  bond  - 

-    per  Ion 

18 

0  0  a  18 

10  0 

20s.  per  ton. 

Flour,  United  States,  duty  paid 

-   per  bbl. 

None 

in  bond 

-        do 

28  0  a 

28  6 

Canadian,  duty  paid 

-        do 

32  0  a 

34  0 

(sour,)  duty  paid        do 

30  0 

Wheat,  United  States,  in  bond 

-  per  70  lbs. 

7  0a 

7  6 

Canadian,  free 

-        do 

8  9a 

9  3 

J.  As  per  average  below.. 

Peas,  free     - 

-p.  504 lbs. 

45  0  a 

47  0 

Barley,  free  - 

-  p.  60  lbs. 

4  0a 

4  6 

Indian  corn,  free 

-  p.  480  lbs. 

40  0  a 

41  0 

Oatmeal,  Canadian,  free 

-  p.  240  lbs. 

31  0  a 

31  6 

Whale  fins    - 

-  per  cwt. 

12 

0  0  a  13 

0  0 

British  taking  free;  for- 
eign, 20  per  cent. 

Lard,  fine  leaf,  in  kegs 

-        do 

46  0  a 

47  0 

' 

prime  quality,  in  barrels 

-        do 

44  0  a 

46  0 

inferior 

-        do 

39  0  a 

41  0 

Lard  oil        - 

-    per  ton 

42 

0  0  a  44 

0  0 

Tallow  and  lard  grease 

-  per  cwt. 

30  0  a 

31  0 

Linseed  cake 

-    per  ton 

9 

0  0  a  11 

0  0 

Rape  cake     - 

-        do 

5 

0  0  a    6 

0  0 

Flaxseed  (new) 

"  per  hhd. 

62  0  a 

65  0 

^ 

Hemp  (dew-rotted)  - 

-    per  ton 

20 

0  0  a  21 

0  0 

-Free. 

Hides,  wet  salted 

-    per  lb. 

21  a 

3 

dry  salted 

-    '^do 

4  a 

5 

Horns,  Bufialo 

-   per  cwt. 

18  0  a 

23  0 

ox  and  cow  - 

-    per  123 

16  0  a 

24  0 

Rosin 

-   per  cwt. 

4  6a 

5  0 

Tar  - 

-    per  bbl. 

15  6  a 

17  0 

Turpentine   -           -           - 

-   per  cwt. 

11  0  a 

11  6 

Cluercitron  bark  (Phil.> 

-       do 

9  6a 

10  0 

J 
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Prices  current — Continued, 


Names  of  articles. 

Prices. 

Duties. 

Staves           -           -           per 

milk  of  1,200 

£      5.    d.         £      5.     d. 

white  oak,  pipe 

-        do 

14  10  0  a  16    0    0 

1 

logshea 

d  - 

do 

10    0  0  a  12    0    0 

Bones  (mixed) 

-    per  ton 

4  15  0  a    5    0    0 

Beeswax 

-  per  cwt. 

7  10  0  a    7  15    0 

Ashes,  Montreal,  pot 

-        do 

23  0  a        23    6 

pearl 

do 

23  6  a        23    9 

JvFree, 

United  States,  pot 

do 

None 

pearl 

>       do 

22  6  a        23    0 

Wool,  Merino,  sheep 

-    per  lb. 

16a          19 

lambs' 

-        do 

18a          111 

skin 

do 

13a          16 

J 

Prices  current — Continued. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Indian 
corn. 

Peas. 

Flour. 

Average  prices  of  the  six  weeks 

which  regulate  the  duty  - 
Duty  during  the  present  week 
Duty  on  colonial  produce   - 

s.    d. 

58    0 

14    0 

1    0 

s.    d. 

24  10 

4    0 

6 

..    d. 

33    5 

5    0 

6 

s.    d. 

44    4 

1     0 

6 

5.     d. 

8    5 

7i 

i 


5  per  cent,  extra  is  charged  on  the  amount  of  the  above  duties,  except  on  grain,  flour,  &c. 
Provisions  for  export  or  ship  stores  pay  no  duty.  Hams  and  bacon,  in  pickle^pay  duty  as 
pork.  The  cwt.  is  112  lbs.:  the  Imperial  gallon  is  9  ibs. ;  the  tun  is  252  Imperial  gallons;  the 
quarter  is  8  bushels;  the  barrel  of  provisions  is  200  lbs.;  the  tierce  is  304  lbs, 

A  shilling  is  equal  to  24  cents. 


Imports  of  North  American  produce  from  \st  to  31 5^  December ^  1845, 

inclusive. 


Beef. 

Pork. 

Hams. 

Tallow. 

Lard. 

From  the  United  States 
From  Canada   - 

Tierces. 
1,940 

so 

Barrels. 
515 
95 

Barrels. 
375 

Casks. 

.  20 

Hhds. 
Sol 

Barrels. 
90 

Barrels. 
612 

Kegs. 
16,848 

Imports — Continued. 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Ashes. 

Hides. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

From  the  United  States 
From  Canada    - 

Casks. 

146 

1,513 

Casks. 

124 

42 

Boxes. 
5,0U4 

Pot. 
2,087 

Pearl. 

60 
959 

No. 
8,171 

_ 

Guar's. 
11,141 
10,884 

Barrels 
55,583 
48,667 

I 
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Liverpool  imports  of  North  American  produce,  from  \st  of  January  to 
3 1 5-^  of  December  in  each  year. 


Year. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Hams. 

Tallow. 

Lard. 

1843 
1844 
1845 

Tierces. 
5,306 
9,912 

15,171 

Barrels. 
2,856 
9,186 
3;  487 

Barrels. 
1,749 
7,689 
7,913 

Casks. 

614 

315 

73 

Hhds. 
2,685 
3,471 
3,520 

Barrels. 
1,996 
2,603 
3,619 

Barrels. 
2:^,550 
19,393 
10,471 

Kegs. 
20,706 
29,795 
54,292 

Liverpool  imports — Conlinued. 


Liverpool,  Jaiiuary  1,  1846. 

The  commencement  of  the  past  year  was  ushered  in  by  the  prospects  of 
the  greatest  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  realization  of  those  continued 
steady  with  us  for  eight  months,  when  the  first  rumors  of  a  bad  harvest 
came  on  us  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  be  mistaken  or  trifled  with ;  and 
with  the  past  experience  of  the  evil  working  of  our  corn  laws,  prudent  men, 
foreseeing  the  certain  result  of  an  export  of  bullion  to  pay  for  foreign  corn, 
immediately  decided  on  contracting  theirengagements,  and  preparing  for  that 
tightness  in  the  r^oney  market  which  was  sure  to  follow.  This,  joined  to 
the  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  or  promised  for  all  kinds  of  rail- 
way stock,  produced  a  panic  which  has  now  continued  for  three  months ; 
and  though  it  certainly  has  caused  much  individual  suffering,  still  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  commercial  matters  is  healthy,  and  trade,  though  in  some 
measure  paralyzed  for  a  time,  is  not  seriously  injured,  as  may  be  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  money  is  becoming  more  easy,  discounts  lower,  manufac- 
turers in  full  employ,  the  working  classes  in  the  receipt  of  large  v/ages,  and 
the  consumption  of  all  produce  unusually  great;  along  with  this,  the  agri- 
cultural population,  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  more  prosperous  state,  the  shipping- 
interest  remunerating  the  owners,  and  the  formation  of  railways  over  the^ 
three  kingdoms  giving  ample  occupation  to  every  one  disposed  to  be  em- 
ployed. "If  our  recent  political  changes  were  once  arranged,  the  corn  laws 
fixed  on  a  permanent  and  just  basis,  and  the  general  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment known,  commercial  confidence  would  be  at  once  restored  ;  and  enjoy, 
ing,  as  we  do,  peace  with  all  the  v/orld,  we  have  reason  to  look  forward 
with  good  hopes  for  the  year  on  which  we  have  entered. 

As  to  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  we  have  not  much  geaeral  news 
to  communicate  since  our  last.     Tlie  usual  dulness  which  generally  pre-. 
vails  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  the  rumors,  in  every  case  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, of  the  almost  certainty  of  a  collision  between  the  governnaents 
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of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the  Oregon  question,  all  tended 
to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  disquietude,  and  to  limit  operations.  We  are  glad, 
however,  on  the  receipt  of  the  President's  message,  to  see  that,  though  in 
some  points  rather  warlike,  still  it  showed  some  disposition  for  an  amicable 
settlement;  and  while  with  one  hand  the  President  displays  no  disinchnation 
for  war,  he  as  evidently  with  the  other  offers  the  branch  of  peace  in  the 
form  of  a  decided  modification  of  the  tariff;  thus  following  in  our  rapidly 
extending  sound  principles  of  free  trade,  the  light  of  which  appears  to  be 
gradually  spreading  over  the  most  antiquated  nations  of  Europe. 

Cotton  has  experienced  some  variation  in  prices  during  the  month,  ow- 
ing solely  to  the  impression  that  difficulties  might  arise  with  the  United 
States ;  but  there  is  so  much  good  feeling  for  peace  and  conciliation  rising 
up  among  the  intelligent  commercial  community  of  both  countries,  that 
this  impression  cannot  be  used  to  force  up  prices,  and  sales  have  gone  on 
at  a  full  average  to  meet  the  current  demand  of  the  manufacturers,  without 
a  variation  of  more  than  one-fourth  pence  per  pound. 

Wool — We  continue  to  receive  small  shipments  of  wool,  which  is  and 
will  continue  to  come  more  into  favor.  The  quality  of  the  staple  of  some 
considerable  portion  is  very  good;  but  the  Americans,  so  far,  do  not  sort  it 
properly,  but  mix  all  qualities  together  without  due  care,  thus  injuring  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  shipment.  The  sales  made  in  last  montk 
have  been  very  trifling,  at  rates  under  our  December  quotations. 

Beef. — In  this  article  we  must  do  the  curers  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
have  all  but  monopolised  our  market  for  the  supply  of  our  commercial 
navy.  It  is  true  that  some  curers  have,  partly  from  inattention  and  partly 
from  design,  no  doubt  been  induced  to  pay  less  attention  to  cut,  cure,  and 
regularity  of  packing ;  they  m.ust,  hov/ever.  be  told  that  this  is  bad  policy 
for  their  own  interests.  The  expenses  on  good  and  bad  are  equal,  and  in- 
ferior brands  will  be  always  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  realize  lower 
prices,  perhaps,  than  their  actual  value — quality  with  us,  in  every  case  of 
food,  being  the  first  object.  The  sales  of  the  month  past  have  been  very 
trifling,  at  our  prices  noted  above;  but  in  this  article,  as  in  all  others,  we 
expect  a  decided  improvement. 

Pork  does  not  improve.  We  find  a  growing  dislike  for  this  article ; 
though  offered  fully  12  per  cent,  below  Irish,  yet  it  does  not  sell.  This  is 
owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  pork  itself,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  that 
neatness  and  care  which  characterise  the  Irish  brands  of  this  article. 
There  have  also  been  a  number  of  true  complaints  that  it  does  not  do  for 
long  voyages,  and  that  the  extra  waste  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  Irish. 

Cheese. — The  arrivals  of  cheese  have  not  been  large,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  fully  equal  to  the  demand-.  We  can  account  for  this  most  satisfactorily 
from  two  causes.  The  first  is,  that  we  have  a  very  heavy  make  of  English, 
which  has  been  pressed  freely  on  the  market;  and,  secondly,  the  price  of 
American  has  so  advanced  as  not  only  to  equal,  but  in  reality  to  be  higher 
than  our  own  make;  and  though  the  quality  has  no  doubt  much  improved, 
and  is  good,  yet  the  large  mas's  of  the  consumers  naturally  prefer  home 
liiake  when  to  be  bought  at  as  iov/  or  lower  rates.  We  must  reduce  our 
quotations  \s.  a  2s.  per  cwt ;  but  it  would  require  a  further  fall  of  46-.  a  5s. 
before  quantity  could  be  sent  into  consumption  equal  to  last  year. 

Lard. — At  last  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  this  article,  as  importers  and 
holders  will  find,  to  their  cost,  before  they  clear  off  their  present  stocks. 
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The  sale  has  been  very  limited  indeed,  and  prices  must  be  quoted  fully  2s, 
lower,  with  a  downward  tendency ;  and,  from  present  prospects,  we  shall 
go  down  still  further  before  sales  to  extent  can  be  made. 

Tallow  continues  rather  dull.  The  heavy  supplies,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  montli,  operated  as  a  check  on  free  buying ;  still,  holders  are 
very  firm,  and  will  not  give  way  3d.  to  effect  sales,  under  the  impression 
that  this  d Illness  is  but  temporary. 

Hides  have  not  altered  in  value.  The  amount  of  sales  has  been  rather 
limited ;  but  prices  have  been  firmly  supported,  and  in  this  month  we  ex- 
pect to  clear  off  most  of  our  stock  at  our  qirotations. 

Hemp  has  improved  decidedly  during  the  month;  owing  to  an  advance 
in  Russia  of  30^\  per  ton,  and  very  small  arrivals  from  the  States.  Wa 
have  been  able  to  realize  an  advance  of  205.  to  some  extent,  which  is  likely 
to  be  maintained. 

Ashes. — We  have  no  change  for  the  better.  This  market  for  the  season 
has  not  shown  a  limit  for  a  margin  for  shipments,  but  we  think  we  have  now 
passed  the  lowest  point. 

Cleverseed  remains  steady  at  our  quotations.  Very  trifling  arrivals  of 
new,  but  our  recent  advices  from  the  States  quote  prices  which  Vv^ould  leave 
a  serious  loss  to  the  shipper  in  this  market,  unless  we  advance  still  further. 

Flaxseed. — The  demand  has  not  yet  commenced  ;  the  arrivals  so  far  are 
equal  to  former  years,  but  the  quality  of  the  seed  inferior  to  last  season. 
The  character  of  American  seed  has  also  suffered  with  us  from  the  fact 
that  the  hogsheads  do  not  contain  the  proper  quantity,  many  of  them 
proving  one  half  bushel  short — sufficient  to  destroy  that  confidence  which 
exists  towards  Dutch  seed  in  this  market. 

Lead  in  limited  supply,  and  wanted.  The  recent  arrivals  have  been, 
taken  off  freely  at  our  quotations. 

Oils  remain  unaltered  in  value.  The  recent  arrivals  from  the  States 
liave  not  given  satisfaction,  from  the  fact  that  most  parcels  were  more  or 
less  adulterated. 

Tobacco  remains  firm.  The  stock  on  hand  is  about  equal  to  last  year. 
The  demand  is  steady  from  the  manufacturers,  who^  in  general,  are  bare  of 
stock. 

Oil  cake. —  We  have  received  very  little  so  far  this  season,  though  sev- 
eral heavy  shipments  have  arrived  in  London.  The  quality  of  what 
we  have  is  very  good,  and  the  condition,  from  its  being  all  in  casks,  very 
superior,  selling  freely  from  £9  155.  «  £11  per  ton. 

Corn. — The  recent  extraordinary  political  changes  have  caused  great 
excitement  in  this  article,  as  it  is  well  ^^nown  that  the  contemplation  of  a 
proposed  change  in  our  slidingscale  of  duties  was  one  (and  that  not  the 
least)  reason  of  the  late  apparent  disunion  in  our  cabinet.  Rumor  now  says, 
and  we  think  with  truth,  that  our  present  government  has  decided  on  finally 
placing  this  question  at  rest,  either  by  a  total  repeal  of  the  duty  altogether, 
relieving  the  landed  interest  from  some  taxes  which  they  deem  peculiar  to 
themselves,  or  else  by  affixing  a  low  standard — say  45.  a  65.  per  quarter  as 
a  permanent  duty,  which,  with  the  cost  of  transport,  they  may  consider  as 
an  ample  protection  for  tlie  agricultural  interests.  We  merely  state  these 
as  rumors,  ns  nothing  certain  is  knov/n^  nor  hkely  will  be  until  after  the 
22d  of  January  next,  when  Parliameat  is  to  assemble.  In  the  mean  time, 
large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  breadstuffs  have  been  daily  arriving  from 
almost  every  port  in  the  United  States,  proving  the  immense  resources  of 
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that  country,  if  the  policy  of  our  respective  governments  was  conducted 
on  the  broad  principles  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number.  Our  arrivals  have  be"en  all  bonded  of  course,  the  importers  act- 
ing on  the  belief  that  a  change  must  be  made,  which  certainly  wuuld 
benefit  bonded  produce,  and  would  depress  free.  Our  quotations  show  the 
present  current  value  at  which  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  doing,  and, 
from  the  reasons  already  stated  in  this  circular,  we  look  forward  that  any 
change  in  the  value  of  United  States  breadstuffs  must  be  for  the  better. 
With  our  best  wishes  for  a  year  of  prosperous  trade  to  our  friends,  we 
are,  respectfully, 

J.  (fc  C.  KIRKPATRICK. 


From  Willmer  &  Smith's  European  Times  of  January  4,  1846. 
I.— IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  account  of  the  imports  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise^  in  the  ten  months  ended  bth  of  November^  1845,  compared 
with  the  imports  of  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the  years  1843  and- 
1844. 


duantities  imported. 

Articles. 

Ten  moni 

hs  ended  5th  November, 

1843. 

1844. 

i 

1845. 

Animals,  living,  viz. — 

Oxen  and  bvdis  -            -            - 

.  number 

1,019 

2,889 

8,188 

Cows     -            -            -            - 

do 

348 

836 

4,60a 

Calves    -            -            -            - 

-        do 

36 

53 

565 

Sheep     -            -            -            - 
Lambs   -            -            -            - 

-        do 

190 

1,272 

8,263 

.        do 

6 

16 

112 

Swine  and  hogs 

-        do 

319 

237 

656 

Bacon            -            - 

cwts. 

441 

26 

43 

Barilla  and  alkali       -            _            _ 

tons 

2,092 

2,157 

2,  710 

Bark  for  tanners'  or  dyere'  use 

cwts. 

700, 216 

548,  701 

492, 808 

Beef,  salted,  not  corned,  viz. — 

Of  British  Possessions  - 

do 

11,030 

18, 451 

4,674 

Foreign  -            -            -            - 

do 

28, 979 

77,328 

66,  441 

Fresh  or  slightly  salted 

do 

67 

2 

1,847 

Butter            >            -            >            _ 

do 

128, 549 

151,110 

206, 035 

Cheese          -           -           ,           . 

do 

124, 060 

153, 178 

201,089 

Cocoa            .            -            _            . 

-  pounds 

1,  643,  068 

3, 178, 932 

3, 242, 181 

Coffee,  viz. — 

Of  British  Possessions  - 

do 

14, 235,  775 

19,451,865 

17, 387,  435 

Foreign  -            -            -            - 

do 
do 

17,  304,  233 

14,  525,  519 

19,816,397 

Total  of  coffee 

31,  540,  008 

33, 977, 384 

37, 203,  S32 

Com,  viz. — 

Wheat   -            -            -            - 

-  miarters 

837,  966 

1, 054,  428 

518,  ooa 

Barley    -            -            -            - 

-        do 

157, 943 

841,348 

312,  431 

Oats       - 

do 

63, 984 

258, 830 

449,  523 

Rye        ...            - 

do 

2,660 

25,082 

305 

Peas       -            -            -            - 

do 

30,880 

99,253 

44,  746 

Bean«    -           -           ,          - 

-        do 

46;  998 

127,641 

133,739 

i 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kitigdom — Conliniied. 


Articles. 


Corn,  viz. —  . 

Maize  or  Indian  corn    - 

Buckwheat 

Malt       - 

Wheatmeal  or  flour 

Oatmeal 

Indian  meal 
Dyes  and  dyeing  stuffs,  viz. — 

Cochineail 

Indigo    -  -  - 

Lacdye  -  -  - 

Logwood 

Madder  -  -  - 

Madder  root 

Sumac    -  -  - 

Eggs- 
Fish,  of  foreign  taking,  viz. — 

Eels       -  -  - 


-  quarters 

do 
do 

-  cwts. 

do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
tons 
cwts. 
do 
tons 

-  number 


ship's  lading 
cwts. 
-  bushels 
cwts. 


Turbots 

Oysters  -  -  - 

Salmon  -  -  - 

Soles      -            -            -            -            -  do 

Turtle    -            -            -            -            -  do 

FresR,  not  otherwise  described  -            -  do 

Cured,  not  otherwise  described  -            -  do 

Flax  and  tow,  or  codiHa  of  hemp  and  flax  -  do 

Fruits,  viz. — 

Currants             -            -            -            -  do 

Figs       -            -            -            -            -  do 
Lemons  and  oranges      -            -  chests  or  boxes 

Lemons  and  oranges      -            -  number  (loose) 
Lemons  and  oranges      -            -        at  value,  £ 

Raisins  -----  cwts. 

Gloves,  leather          -            -            -            -  pairs 

Hams           -----  cwts. 

Hemp,  undressed     -            -     ,       •            -  do 

Hides,  untanned       -            -     .      -            -  do 

Mahogany    -----  tons 

Meat,  salted  or  fresh,  not  otherwise  described  cwts. 

Molasses       -           -           -           -           -  do 

Metals,  viz. — 

Copper  ore         -            -            -            -  tons 

unwrought         -            -            -  cwts. 

Iron,  in  bars,  unwrought           -            -  tons 

Steel,  unwrought            -            -            -  cwts. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet       -            -            -  tons 

Spelter   -----  do 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs    -  cwts. 

Oil,  viz. — 

Train,  blubber,  sperm  -            -            -  tuns 

Palm      -            -            -            -            -  cwts. 

Cocoanut           -            -            -            -  do 

Olive      -             -            -            -            -  tuns 

Opium           -            -            -            -            -  pounds 

Ptrk,  salted,  viz. — 

Of  British  Possessions  -            -            -  cwts. 

.  Foreign              -            -            -            -  do 

68 


Quantities  imported. 


Ten  months  ended  5th  November, 


1843. 


515 

2 

25 

210, 116 

2,  289 

1 

7,108 

28, 058 

8,485 

15,  472 

113, 130 

74, 106 

11,  033 

62,273,472 

71 

53 

1 

910 

14 

249 

519 

176 

1, 195, 375 

111,814 

8,294 

207,  053 

31, 159 

1,286 

115, 130 

1,  649, 949 

5,607 

511,557 

447,  472 

13,189 

81 

491, 637 

43, 913 
555 

8,675 

23,  279 

2,280 

8,707 

21,  465 

17, 502 

283, 922 

54,962 

10, 099 

176, 282 

11,474 

14,  850 


23, 361 
573 

904, 866 

3,726 

105 

6,719 
50, 304 

4,725 
20, 330 
76,  340 
75, 437 

7,732 
60,114,345 

82 

84 

1 

1,024 


382 

1,129 

175 

491, 668 


142, 401 

5,  739 

265,  348 

30,848 

597 

58,656 

1,  665, 123 

6,032 

755,566 

502, 853 

18,  680 

237 

493,211 

45, 205 

24, 474 

19, 913 

35, 808 

2,  721 

7,675 

8,755 

16, 645 

362,  841 

70,'861 

14,063 

213,  604 

534 
21,579 


1845. 


50, 013 
1,772 

520,225 

2,825 


6,913 

81,214 

10, 477 

17,396 

51, 571 

115,405 

9,328 

66,803,780 

76 
106 

1,088 

1 

296 

718 

19,207 

1, 213, 458 

180, 985 

15,778 

268, 478 

24,613 

1, 159 

151, 266 

1,949,066 

4,697 

700, 034 

575,865 

27, 464 

110 

464,521 

47, 458 
2,047 

24, 981 

19, 409 
3,326 
9, 885 

10, 607 

19, 188 
376, 170 

27, 154 

6,889 

237, 026 

1,484 
31,81^ 
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Articles. 


Pork,  viz — 

Fresh     -            -            -            - 

cwts. 

duicksilver  -            -            -            - 

-  pounds 

Rice  -            -            _            -            - 

cwts. 

in  the  husk       -            -            - 

-  quarters 

Saltpetre  and  cubic  nitre 

cwts. 

Seeds,  viz. — • 

Clover    -            -            -            - 

do 

Flaxseed  and  linseed 

-  quarters 

Rape       -            -            -            - 

-        do 

Silk,  viz. — 

Raw       -            -            -            - 

-  pounds 

Waste,  knubs,  and  husks 

cwts. 

Thrown,  of  all  sorts 

-  pounds 

Silk  manufactures  of  Europe,  viz.— 

Silk  or  satin,  plain 

do 

figured  or  brocaded 

do 

Gauze,  plain       -            -            - 

do 

striped,  figured,  or  brocaded 

do 

tissue  foulards    - 

do 

Crape,  plain       -            -            » 

do 

figured    - 

do 

Velvet,  plain 

-        do 

figured   -            -            - 

do 

Silk  manufactures  of  India,  viz.— 

Bandanas  and  other  silk  handkerchiefs 

pieces 

Skins,  viz.— 

Goat,  undressed 

-  number 

Kid,  undressed  -            -            - 

do 

dressed 

do 

Lanib,  undressed            - 

do 

tanned,  tawed,  dressed   - 

-       No. 

Spices,  viz.-^ 

Cassia  lignea      .            -            - 

-  pounds 

Cinnamon           _            -            - 

-        do 

Cloves    -            -            . 

-        do 

Maee      -            -            - 

do 

Nutmegs 

do 

Pepper  -            -            - 

do 

Pimento             -            _            _ 

ewte. 

{Spirits,  viz. — 

Rum  (including  overproof) 

-  gallons 

Brandy  -            -            -            - 

-        do 

Geneva  -            -    .        - 

do 

Sugar,  unrefined,  viz — 

Of  British  Possessions  in  Ai^erica,  with- 

out distinction  of  quality- 
Equal  to  white  clayed 

-     cwts. 

do 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  - 

-        do 

Of  Mauritius,  equal  to  white  clayed 

-        do. 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  - 

-        do 

Of  British  Possessions  in  the  East  In- 

dies, (into  which  the  importation  of 

foreign  sugar  is  prohibited,)  without 

distinction  of  quahty - 

-        do 

Equal  to  white  clayed 

do 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  - 

-        do 

duantities  imported. 


Ten  months  ended  5th  November, 


2,004,986 

329, 725 

17,  482 

481,  259 

50,  873 

332,  885 

64,  966 

2, 531,  970 

19, 043 

300,  822 

140, 920 

00,402 

4,180 

8,388 

614 

2,801 

236 

14,515 

2,375 

"348, 996 

402, 178 

€1,  470 

379, 638 

1, 133,  614 

10,  369 

%  037,  742 

212, 908 

94, 180 

18,  306 

160,  788 

%  373, 106 

17, 272 

3, 383, 430 

1, 739, 037 

297,298 


2, 195, 801 


447, 719 


927, 244 


1,725,314 

343,  453 

36,  627 

283,  210 

71,235 

521,  624 

60,943 

3,  321,  066 

13, 309 

325,  998 

148,162 

104, 108 

4,720 

12,  337 

39 

3,701 

94 

13,935 

2,606 

432,  318 

204,  977 

135, 762 

364, 412 

1,248,117 

2,795 

1, 080,  767 

421,010 

141,554 

13, 174 

77,  655 

4,751,947 

2,360 

2,  658, 343 

1,179,361 

321,  774 


2, 006, 205 


483, 909 


838,879 


1845. 


115 

1,850,540 

416, 092 

43, 092 

360,  745 

124,314 

483, 925 
38, 935 

3,*4S4, 768 

12, 185 

385, 151 

151,  720 

92,398 

19,515 

15, 176 

25 

4,249 

41 

19, 608 

3,018 

554,  740 

318,948 

107,  685 

400, 03G 

1,656,972 

12,886 

944, 798 

569, 195 

372, 034 

14,689 

80,229 

6,  038, 200 

24, 992 

3, 960,  585 

1,  597, 097 

347, 703 


241,622 

40 

2, 273, 29T 

649, 412 


272, 366 

10, 213 

633,916 
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' 

Cluantities  imported. 

Artiekis. 

Ten  months  ended  5tlv  November, 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Sugar,  unrefined,  viz. — 

Of  other  British  Possessions  in  the  East 

' 

Indies,  equal  to  white  clayed  -             -      CAVta, 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  -             -         do 

_ 

2,164 

2,187 

Foreign,  the  prodiioe  of  free  labor,  or  ad- 

mitted at  the  same  rate  of  duty  under 

treaty,  equal  to  white  clayed  -'            -         do 

- 

- 

548 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  -             -         do 

- 

- 

111,870 

Foreign,  other  kinds       -             -             -         do 

828,  608 

571, 249 

559,  851 

Tota^  cf  sugar  -            -             -         do 

4,  399,  372 

3,902,406 

4,  754,  327 

Tallov.- do 

800,232 

607,  360 

730,  638 

Tar lasts 

13,119 

8, 254 

7,740 

Tea    ------  pounds 

35,271,914 

33,  477,  225 

41,992,561 

Timber  and  wood,  vis. — 

Battens  and  batten   ends,    foreign,   en- 

tered by  tale  -            -            -            -hundrds. 

59 

82 

^ 

Boards,  deals,  deal  ends,  and  plank,  for- 

eign, entered  by  tale  -             -             -         do 

193 

111 

9S 

Deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber 

or  wood,  sawed  or  split,  of  British 

Possessions    -            -            -            -      loads 

251,  723 

302,  506 

379,921 

Foreign  -            -            -            -            -        do 

181,  702 

215, 839 

250,326 

Staves    -            -            -            -            -        do 

41,981 

52,  498 

55,  431 

Timber  or  wood,  no;  being  articles  sawed 

or  split,  or  otherwise  dressed,  except 

hewn,  and  not  otherwise  charged  with 

duty,  of  British  Possessions  -            -         do 

434, 165 

370,  783 

604, 18.3 

Foreign  -            -            -            -            -         do 

97,  056 

159, 386 

199, 976 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured     -            -            -  pounds 

14,  000,  923 

13,  373, 195 

13,  917,  452 

Manufactured,  and  snviff            -            -        do 

800,585 

635, 448 

1, 605, 814 

Turpentine,  common            _            _            _      cwts. 

397,  437 

387, 198 

399, 641 

"Wine,  viz. — 

Cape       -----  gallons 

34,  899 

242, 930 

279, 875 

French   -             -  "          -             -             -         do 

344,  552 

516,028 

'          442, 099 

Other  sorts          -            -            -            -        do 

4,  230, 248 

5,  649,  678 

5,  632, 427 

Total  cf  wine  -            -            -        do 

4,  609, 699 

6,  408,  636 

6,354,405 

Wool,  cotton,  viz. — 

British  Possessiortg        -            -            -      ewts. 

478, 529 

Foreign  -----        do 

5, 174,  392 

Total   -            -            -            -        do 

5,  652,  921 

5, 218,  795 

5,  648,  794 

Wool,  s-heep  and  Iambs'       .            -            -  pounds 

40,  740, 065 

57,  799, 369 

65, 216, 613 

1 
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II.— EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A?i  account  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  af  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise^  in  the  ten  months  ended  6th  of  Novtmber^  1845,  compared 
with  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  ten  months  in  the  years  1843  and 
1844. 


duantities  exported. 

Articles. 

Ten  months  ended  5th  November, 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Cocoa            .            -            -            -            . 

■  pounds 

368, 842 

1,220,253 

109,397 

Coffee,  viz.— 

Produce  of  Briti.<?h  Possessions  in  Amer- 

ica and  Africa 

do 

119,092 

148, 538 

593, 314 

Foreign  -            -            -            -            - 

do 

10,793,224 

5, 155,  686 

18, 132,  609 

Corn,  viz. — 

Wheat 

quarters 

43, 405 

43, 687 

47, 168 

Barley 

do 

4,444 

41,012 

22,784 

Oats        -            -            -            .            . 

do 

37, 366 

18,  .317 

25,060 

Wheatmeal  and  flour    -            -            - 

cwts. 

37, 864 

89, 090 

24,  641 

Dyes  and  dyeing  stuffs,  viz — - 

Cochineal           -            -            -            - 

do 

4,015 

6,070 

4, 212 

Indigo    -            -            -            -            - 
Lacdye  -           -           -           -           - 

do 

32, 970 

47, 960 

43, 866 

do 

2,827 

4,252 

7,25^ 

Logwood           -           -            -           - 

tons 

2,503 

3,076 

2,575 

Metals- 

Copper,  unv/rought       -           _           - 

cwts. 

502 

20, 778 

5,958 

Iron,  in  bars  or  un wrought 

tons 

3,352 

5,401 

2,143 

Steel,  unwrought           -           .           - 

cwts. 

26, 090 

35,  603 

28,654 

Lead,  pig           -           -           .           - 

tons 

2,108 

2,989 

2, 596 

!?^"":     :     :     :     : 

do 

4,062 

4,925 

2,164 

cwts. 

10, 986 

16, 223 

16, 373 

Oil,  olive       -           >           -           -           - 

tuns 

335 

367 

.287 

Opium           -           -           -           .           . 

pounds 

248,  455 

153,  586 

217,611 

Ctuicksilver  -            -            -            -            . 

do 

936, 841 

1, 268, 213 

1, 249, 631 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk            -            _            - 

cwts. 

182,834 

156,092 

334,825 

Spices— 

Cassia  lignea     -            -            -            . 

pounds 

1, 832, 630 

1,227,986 

1,107,309 

Cinnamon          -            >           -            . 

do 

259, 464 

513, 1^7 

496, 454 

Cloves    -           -           -           -           . 

do 

21,151 

55, 552 

319, 40S 
18,09^ 

Mace     -           -           -           -           - 

do 

7",  454 

19, 303 

Nutmegs            -           -           -           . 

do 

17, 974 

23,  611 

53,360 

Pepper  -            -            -            -            . 

do 

2,  .389,  375 

3, 072, 676 

6, 966, 213 

Pimento 

cwts. 

18, 847 

4,961 

22, 076 

Spirits,  viz. — 

Rum  (including  overproof) 

gallons 

939,868 

626, 441 

716, 475 

Brandy  -           -           -           -           - 

do 

669, 146 

592, 635 

973,  540 

Geneva  -           -           -           -           - 

do 

276,  415 

308, 889 

310,820 

Sugar,  unrefined,  viz — 

Of  British  Possessions  in  America 

cwts. 

3,350 

252 

269 

Of  Mauritius 

do 

197 

55 

308 

East  India,  of  British  Possessions 

do 

3,146 

641 

5, 168 

Foreign,  of  all  sorts       -           - 

do 

433,804 

325,266 

597, 269 

Tobacco- 

Unmanufactured            -            .            . 

pounds 

6, 599, 153 

6,991,280 

7, 190,  703 

Foreign  manufactured,  and  snuff 

do 

620, 253 

737, 805 

1,098,921 

Wine,  viz. — 

Cape      -           -           -           -           - 

gallons 

962 

2,041 

2,  841 

French  -            -            -            -            . 

do 

117,047 

121,053 

131,416 

Other  sorts         -           -           _           . 

do 

1,025,293 

1,308,356 

1,258,815 

Wool,  cotton,  viz. — 

Of  Britisli  Possessions  'm.  America 

cwts. 

332, 664 

380,267 

365,  973 

Of  other  parts    -            -            -            . 

do 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

pounds 

2,599,376 

1, 553, 629 

2, 304, 120 
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III. 


■EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES  FROM  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


A7i  account  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of  British  and  frisk 
produce  and  mamifaclures,  in  (he  ten  months  ended  5tk  November,  1§45, 
compared  with  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  ten  months  in  the  years 
1843  a«c^  1844. 


Declared  value  of  the  exportations. 

Articles. 

Ten  months  ended  5th  November, 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Coals  and  culm          ----- 

^602,  423 

^569,  090 

£841,  687 

Cotton  manufactures  -            -            -            -            - 

13,330,581 

15, 923,  434 

16, 288, 959 

yarn   ------ 

6,  250, 106 

6, 137,  839 

5,976,769 

Earthenware  ------ 

520,  347 

675,  786 

720,  488 

Glass - 

289, 217 

332, 637 

321,325 

Hardwares  and  cutlery 

1,413,646 

1,839,114 

1,827,916 

Linen  manufactures  -            -            -            - 

2,291,374 

2, 562,  702 

2, 537,  612 

yarn    -            -            - 

717, 686 

864,  991 

893, 670 

Metals,  viz. — 

Iron  and  eteel     -            -            -            -            - 

2, 187,  537 

2,850,571 

3,080,964 

Copper  and  brass            -            -            -            - 

1,  414,  853 

1,  440, 955 

1,502,941 

228, 199 

235, 155 

192, 695 

Tin,  in  bars,  &.c.             -            -            -            - 

93, 855 

67,817 

45, 608 

Tin  plates           -            - 

344,  437 

416, 643 

619, 493 

Salt 

183,  424 

195,  572 

186, 888 

Silk  manufactures      -            -            -            -            - 

550, 725 

636,  357 

658, 088 

Sugar,  refined             .            -            _            -            _ 

348, 562 

290,  634 

406, 936 

"Wool,  sheep  or  lambs'           -            -            -            _ 

385,  405 

451,  455 

493,  685 

Woollen  yarn             -            -            -            -            - 

587,  676 

857, 182 

925, 993 

Woollen  manufactures           -            -            -            - 

5,604,311 

7,  230, 887 

6, 669, 099 

Total  of  the  foregoing  articles 

37, 344, 364 

43, 578, 821 

44, 090, 816 
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COTTON-WOOL  EXPORTED. 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  cottonwool  exported  to  the  undermen- 
tioned ports  from  London^  Liverpool^  and  Hullj  in  the  years  1841, 1842j 
1843, 1844,  and  1845. 


Exported  to— 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


Abo 

Amsterdam 

Altona 

Alaborg 

Antwerp 

Bremen 

Belgium 

Bergo 

Bergen 

Charlshann 

China 

Christianstadt    - 

Cronstadt 

Christiana 

Constantinople  - 

Copenhagen 

Cadiz 

Calcutta 

Corunna 

Dordt 

Danlzic 

Drom  -  i 

Drontheim 

Elsineur 

Fredrickstadt    - 

Ghent 

'Genoa 

Gothenburg 

Havre 

Hambu  rg 

Hong  Kong 

Konigsburg 

Lisbon 

Miramichi 

Laurvig 

Leer 

Marseilles 

Malta 

Mogadore 

IVaples 

I^ew  Brunswick 

Ostend 

Odessa 

Petersburg 

Pillau 

'Rotterdam 

:ilost0ck 

Kiga 

Rouen 

Pittea 

Stockholm 

Stettin 

Stolpe 

Seville 

Shang  Hae 

Stolpeminde 

Syria 

Stralsuad 


Pounds. 

898,496 
323,232 

6,720 

21,392 

6,328,224 


1,589,256 

29,072 

82,096 

1,792 


2,082,992 
347,760 

1,008 


786,576 

37,644 

87,136 

9,206,960 

95.984 


1,232 

98,112 

10,080 


94,080 

C,588,84F 

2,016 

6,595,792 

6,048 

290,936 

2,352 


251,888 


41,164 
15,232 


Pounds. 

657,518 
219,250' 


2,937 
8,510,746 


70,792 

185,696 

1,297,321 

192,731 

52,735 
104,921 


4,863,792 

8 18,. 356 

19,267 


1,008 

3,915,633 

540.013 
12, 109; 104 

114,262 
12,240 


3,248 


714,839 
9,335,295 

9,811,379 

19,324 

1,353,692 

3,808 

198,346 
1,441,584 

1,927 


Pounds. 

1,766,286 

106,064 

1,790 

236,948 

2,669,147 

93,072 

120,512 

46,256 

5,8i}4 

3,427,872 

16,320 


5,488 

,348,704 
262,650 


3,920 
720,596 
614,546 
163,072 
9,702,184 
1,471,456 
121,200 


2,688 
14,336 
31,312 


4,968,920 

5,705,856 

469,342 


244,944 
330,144 


Pounds, 

477,568 
77,280 
13,440 
51,328 

4,889,920 


297,360 

3,187,744 

135,632 

37,296 

1,344 

15,568 

9,632 

594,168 

343,504 

6,720 

1 ,008 


2,400,608 

1,595,664 

197,008 

11,393,312 

30,797 

1,120 

1,568 
672 


2,352 

26,880 

9,424,128 

5,888,064 

12,768 

541,904 

3,360 
54,320 

486,976 

11,312 
36,960 

4,480 

9,774 


Pounds. 
247, 29S 
501,760 

85,456 

33,396 

4,887,344 
91,392 

7,280 
283,584 

66,640 
2,521,568 


67,200 


1,982,288 
1,059,520 


263,984 

157,808 

40,992 

7,992,320 

76,272 

^51,296 


3,243 

896 

542,080 


108,536 
10,351,488 

©,498,784 

6,720 
419,328 


768,656 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Exported  to— 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

.      1844. 

1845. 

pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Trieste 

888,608 

10,273,303 

1,859,908 

2,603,088 

573,216 

Tonsburg 

33,488 

326,195 

16,688 

22,400 

2,688 

Varel 

_ 

1,680 

_ 

50,288 

Venice 

_ 

192,489 

^ 

37,856 

51,744 

Udderwalla 

_ 

38,640 

Walloe 

8,064 

Wybing 

35,168 

198,732 

Wesby 

672 

Zwol. 

- 

49,842 

_ 

1,008 

19,822 

COTTON  YARN  EXPORTED. 

Statement  of  cotton  yarn  exported  from  London^  Liverpool.^  Hull,  Poole.^ 
Bristol^  and Newcastle-wpon-Tyne^in  the  years  1844  and  1845,  together 
toith  the  increase  and  decrease. 


Exported  to— 

1844. 

1845. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Brazil 

48,010 

1,900 

_ 

46,110 

British  West  Indies     - 

247,605 

76,533 

171,072 

British  North  America 

788,908 

847,064 

58,156 

Belgium           .... 

3,717,497 

3,917,267 

199,770 

Coast  of  Africa           -           .           - 

5,572 

84,897 

79,325 

Chili  and  Peril          '  -           -           - 

904 

118,400 

117,496 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    -           - 

Co  ombia          -           .           .           . 

119,503 

15,047 

_ 

104,456 

3,220 

10,696 

7,476 

Denmark          .           .           .           . 

709,501 

617,180 

92,321 

Esfypt   - 

326,250 

85,740 

_ 

240,510 

France             .... 

71,938 

76,786 

4,848 

Poreiga  West  Indies    - 

100 

15,100 

15,000 

Gibraltar          -           . 

65,146 

05,870 

724 

Hanse  Towns,  &c.      .           -            . 

33,608,150 

40,315,592 

6,707,442 

Hanover           .           . 

2,313,520 

3,115,338 

801,818 

Holland           .           .           -            - 

16.768,035 

21,556,043 

4,788,008 

India    -           -            -           -           - 

17,522,841 

14,116,237 

_ 

3,406,604 

China  .           -           -           =           ^ 

3,487,334 

2,402,750 

_ 

1,084,584 

Malta,  &c.        - 

795,386 

1.315,474 

520,008 

IVIanritius,  &c.              ... 

272 

272 

Mexico             -            -            „            . 

8,114 

8,114 

New  Holland  .           .           -            . 

16,857 

43,222 

26,365 

Naples,  &c.      - 

3,926,203 

6,229,423 

2,303,220 

Prussia             -           - 

206,317 

140,264 

_ 

66, 05S 

Portugal,  &c.   - 

887,605 

807,080 

_ 

80,52^ 

Russia 

24,045,209 

18,167,962 

_ 

5,877,247 

Sweden,  &c.     -           »           »           - 

2,287,207 

2,127,567 

_ 

159,64a 

Spain    -           -           -           -           . 

1,460 

1,460 

Sardinia,  &c.    -            - 

3,364,337 

4,482,539 

1,118,202 

Trieste,  &c.      -            - 

2,785,572 

2,443,775 

_ 

341,797 

Turkey,  &c.    - 

11,935,355 

8,670,950 

^~      -rv^ 

3,264,405 

United  States   - 

39,717 

69,507 

29,790 

130,101,913 

131,937,935 
130,101,913 

16,779,460 
14,943,438 

14,943,438 

Increase  of  cotton  yarn  exported  in 

1845           .           .           . 

- 

- 

1,836,022 
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YARN  SPUN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Statement  showmg'  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845. 


In  England,  in  1845 
In  Scotland,  in  1845 

Total  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  1845 
In  England,  in  1844 
In  Scotland,  in  1844 


Total  increase  of  cotton  yarn  spun  in  1845 

Total  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  spun  in  1843 
Total  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  spun  in  1842 


lbs.  409,995,092 

lbs.    35,582,388 


Total  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  spun  i 
Total  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  spun  i 


1841 


Pounds. 
467,029,465 
27,737,022 


494,766,487 


445,577,480 


49,189,007 


437,589,441 
345,751,444 

370,768,077 


PRICES  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  EXPORTED. 

Statement  showing  the  average  prices  of  manufactured  goods  exported  in 
1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845. 


Description. 

Nos. 

Length  of 

Weight  of 

1845. 

1844. 

1843. 

1842. 

above 

pieces. 

pieces. 

Yards. 

lbs.  oz. 

5. 

d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Calicoes,  printed  and  dyed    - 

7 

28 

4    4 

9 

5 

9    6 

8 

11 

8    9 

Calicoes,  plain  • 

6 

24 

5  12 

6 

4^ 

6    6 

6 

2 

6    0 

Cambrics  and  muslins 

8 

20 

3    0 

6 

8 

6    9 

6 

4 

6    3 

Cotton  and  linen,  mixed 

14 

40 

8    0 

9 

71 

9    9 

9 

4 

9    3 

Dimities 

3 

60 

12    0 

19 

9* 

21    0 

20 

0 

20    0 

Damasks  and  diapers 

10 

36 

10    0 

19 

10 

19  11 

19 

0 

19    Q 

<Ting}iams  and  checks 

15 

20 

3    8 

8 

9* 

8  10 

8 

5 

8    3 

Lawns  and  lenos 

11 

20 

.  2    8 

9 

7 

9    8 

9 

2 

9    0 

Lace,  net,  &c. 

13 

50 

0    8 

8 

8 

8    9 

8 

4 

6    3 

Nankeens        -           .           . 

9 

50 

8    8 

15 

9 

16    0 

15 

2 

15    0 

Cluiltings  and  ribs 

5 

60 

18    8 

38 

6 

39  11 

38 

0 

38    0 

Ticks,  checks,  &c. 

18 

50 

20    0 

18 

9 

19    3 

18 

4 

18    3 

Velveteens,  cords,  &c. 

16 

60 

22  12 

38 

7 

39  11 

38 

3 

38    0 

Counterpanes,  &c. 

4 

No. 

7    8 

4 

2 

4    2 

4 

0 

4    0 

Hosiery           .           -           - 

12 

Dozen 

2    8 

9 

0 

9     1 

8 

8 

8    6 

Shawls  and  handkerchiefs     - 

19 

Dozen 

2    8 

3 

7 

3    7 

3 

5 

3    3 

Tapes  and  bobbins     - 

17 

Dozen 

1    0 

1 

lOi 

11     1 

1 

10 

1    9 
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PRICES  OF  WATER  AND  MULE  TWIST. 

Statement  shoioing  the  prices  of  water  and  mule  twist  in  Manchester  on 
the  ^\st  December^  inthe  years  1843, 1844,  and  1845. 


WATER 

TWIST. 

MULE 

TWIST. 

' 

^ 

^ 

Common  seconds. 

Best  seconds. 

Common  seconds. 

Best  seconds. 

=5 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1843. 

1844. 

1815. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

tl 

ll> 

61 

61 

61 

71 

% 

n 

61 

6i 

6i 

71 

71 

71 

12 

20 

71 

8 

71- 

8§ 

Sh 

8^ 

71 

7^ 

7f 

S\ 

81 

81 

30 

9 

9 

8^ 

12^ 

10 

91 

8^ 

8f 

81 

10 

9^ 

9i 

40 

12^ 

121 

121 

151 

m 

l3i 

9 

9f 

91 

m 

10 

101 

50 

_ 

10^ 

11 

m 

m 

12 

Uf 

60 

_ 

„ 

m 

13* 

m 

m 

16i 

m 

70 

_ 

_ 

141 

16 

i4 

m 

m 

m 

SO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

161 

m 

m 

191 

m 

m 

IMPORT  AND  SALES  OF  COTTON-WOOL. 

Statement  showing  the  im^port  of  cotton-wool  into  Liverpool  weekly^  during 
the  year  1845  ;  also^  the  number  of  bags  and  bales  sold  to  the  dealer Sy 
spinners^  and  exporters^  the  reported  sales  to  speculators^  ^c,  and  the 
vjeekly  price  of  Uplands  for  1845. 


No.  of  bags 

No.  of  bags 

No.  of  bags 

No.  of  bags 

Total  No.  of 

Weekly  price 

1845. 

imported. 

taken  by  the 

taken  by  ex- 

taken by 

bags  sold. 

of  Uplands, 

trade. 

porters. 

speculators. 

1845. 

January  4 

\      72,.640| 

7,800 

150 

1,500 

9,300 

3      to    4i 

11 

27,000 

300 

1,000 

28.300 

3i    to    4i 

18 

40,883 

37,610 

300 

6,000 

43,910 

31    to    4| 

25 

39.414 

41,300 

300 

3.000 

44,600 

3§     to    41- 

Feb.        1 

25,066 

27,120 

1,600 

4;  800 

33,520 

3|    to    4| 

8 

18,700 

30,150 

800 

8,900 

39, 850 

3      to    5 

15 

19,620 

30,500 

150 

25,300 

55,950 

3|     to    5 

22 

36.788 

20,220 

450 

15,050 

35,720 

3^    to    41 

March    1 

34,206 

21,380 

150 

17,550 

42.080 

31    to    4^ 

8 

34,343 

37,250 

1,900 

32,350 

71,500 

3f    to    4| 

15 

■  5,678 

21,400 

300 

i2,eoo 

33,700 

Al     to    5 

22 

4,247 

12,750 

700 

5,500 

18.950 

31    to    51 

29 

81,819 

26,070 

350 

2,500 

28,920 

3^     to    4| 

April      5 

44,288 

38,500 

2,450 

9,500 

50,450 

3i     to    4f 

12 

10,324 

34,700 

3,130 

8,700 

46,530 

3      to    5i 

19 

72,405 

31,910 

2,500 

7,500 

41,910 

3f     to    4| 

2G 

•28,224 

41,290 

1.060 

30,100 

72,450 

3i     to    5 

May        3 

83,718 

20.720 

900 

29.600 

51.220 

3i     to    5f 

10 

18,786 

32,060 

2,050 

27.000 

61,110 

33     to    5 

17 

51,476 

18,800 

1.400 

5,200 

25,400  ■ 

3^     (0    a 

24 

2S,126 

3L420 

1,000 

5.000 

37  ,,420 

3J     to    4i 

31 

18,189 

33.990 

1,200 

5.0cm 

mjm 

3i    to    4'i 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


No,  of  bags 

No,  of  bags 

No.  of  bags 

No.  of  bags 

Total  No.  of 

Weekly  price 

1845. 

imported. 

taken  by  the 

taken  by  ex- 

taken by 

bags  sold. 

of  Uplands, 
1845. 

trade. 

porters. 

speculators. 

Juae       7 

125,496 

25,530 

1,710 

1,750 

28,990 

3|    to    5 

14 

98,667 

31,770 

3,100 

9,000 

43,870 

3i    to    6 

31 

48,225 

35,570 

1,300 

11.000 

47,870 

SI     to    5i 

28 

12,388 

26,090 

2,780 

li;900 

40,770 

Si     to    4i 

July       5 

65,477 

39,910 

2,080 

19,000 

60,990 

3i    to    41 

12 

45,623 

35,370 

2,750 

26,900 

65,020 

3i    to    41 

19 

54,. 549 

27,760 

8,230 

36,700 

72,690 

Si    to    5 

26 

24,151 

31,510 

4,420 

10,850 

46,780 

3^"  to    5| 

August  2 

46,652 

22,600 

2,770 

7,600 

32,970 

3|    10    5i 

9 

11,252 

24,860 

3,700 

8,400 

36,960 

3i    to    51 

16 

22,692 

31,290 

2,300 

8,400 

41,990 

3|    to    5i 

23 

6,884 

23,480 

3,160 

5,400 

32,040 

34     to    5i 

30 

29,453 

33,330 

i,900 

13,700 

48,930 

3|    to    41 

Sept.       6 

3,992 

31,750 

1,200 

31,300 

64,250 

3h    to    5 

^       13 

4,262 

18,530 

450 

14.000 

32,980 

3i    to    5 

20 

21,874 

26,300 

500 

11,700 

88,500 

S|    to    H 

27 

9,981 

19,100 

800 

6,500 

26,400 

31    to    5f 

October  4 

7,353 

22,230 

200 

1,500 

23,930 

3|    to    4i 

11 

3,815 

13,550 

700 

2,500 

16,750 

3|    to    4t 

18 

6,623 

14,800 

200 

5,000 

20,000 

31    to    41 

25 

10,109 

12,840 

„ 

4,500 

17,340 

31    to    41 

Kov.       1 

16,948 

12,420 

150 

5,500 

18,070 

31    to    41 

8 

8,026 

16,000 

„ 

_ 

16,000 

31    to    5 

15 

13,950 

23,560 

„ 

12,000 

35,560 

3i     to    4k 

22 

13,443 

13,540 

_ 

3,000 

15,540 

31     to    41 

29 

37,641 

25,370 

_ 

12,500 

37,870 

3i    to    4| 

Dec.       6 

23,852 

24,960 

_ 

500 

25,469 

3f    to    Ik 

13 

12,707 

25,840 

100 

500 

26,440 

31    to    41 

20 

15,746 

19,730 

„ 

700 

20,430 

3     to    a 

27 

24,616 

22,120 

100 

1,300 

23,520 

3-1    to    4| 

1st  3  mont 

hs     - 

5,354 

1 

2d  3  mont 

hs     - 

6,876 

[    Forwarde 

d  into  the  cou 

ntry  by  interio 

r  importers, 

3d  3  mont 

hs      - 

7,683 

1        " 

id  not  accoun 

ed  for  in  the  s 

ales. 

4th  3  mont 

hs     - 

4,592 

We  have  selected,  the  foregoing  statistical  tables  from  an  English  publication  called  "  Barn's 
'Glance."  It  is  issued  twice  a  year,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  sheet  of  reference  to  the  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  importer,  or  exporter  of  goods,  in  proof  of  which  we  give  the  following : 

Whitehall,  July  27,  1843. 
Sir:  I  am  directed  by  Mr,  W.  E.  Gladstone  to  return  you  his  best  thanks  for  the  copy  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  send  him  of  your  very  useful  publication,  which  is  now  regularly 
taken  in  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

STAFFORD  H.  NORTHCOTE. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Wilimer  &  Rogers,  European  Times  office,  Nev/  York, 
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COTTON  IN  GERMANY. 

"  Our  cotton  business  has  again  increased  materially  this  year,  and  sales 
were— 


In  1845 

• 

22,940  bales  ^ 

1844 

- 

20,961     «'     .{ 

1843 

- 

14,192    "      ^  All  United  States  and  Texas  cotton. 

1842 

. 

11,779     "      1 

1841 

- 

8,565     ''      ( 

•«  The  imports 

i  into  Hamburg  were— 

Bales. 

From  U.  States,    From  West  Indies 

Indirect,  East  Indies 

and  Brazil. 

and  England. 

'    In  1845 

67,306 

30,318                8,745 

28,243 

1844 

64,997 

19,179                7,306 

38,512 

1843 

75,434 

26,240                8,681 

40,513 

1842 

60,895 

12,705               10,746 

37,444 

1841 

62,118 

24,123               14,738 

23,257 

"An  immense  number  of  emigrants  have  left  our  place  to  seek  your  hos- 
pitable shores,  and  we  expect  to  find  the  grand  total  about  32,000.  They 
were  embarked  under  the  following  colors  :  about  140  Bremen  vessels,  50 
American,  and  12  other  vessels  ;  and,  as  far  as  known,  have  all  safely 
reached  their  destination. 

"  We  hope  these  remarks  will  prove  of  some  interest  to  you  ;  and  in  clos- 
ing them,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  sign  as 

***Y0ur  friend  and  servant.** 


70 
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From  Willmer  and  Smith's  European  Tines  cf  February  4. 
PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

The  following  tables  show  the  changes  which  the  British  ministers  in- 
tend to  propose  in  the  British  tariff: 

DUTY    FREE. 

Resolved^  That  the  duties  of  customs  chargeable  upon  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  hereafter  mentioned,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  cease  and  determine,  viz  : 

Aninfials,  living,  viz:  asses,  goats,  kids,  oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves, 
horses,  mares,  geldings,  colls,  foals,  mules,  sheep,  lambs,  swine  and  hogs, 
pigs,  sacking ;  bacon  ;  beef,  fresh  or  slightly  salted  :  beef,  salted,  not  being 
corned  beef;  bottles  of  earth  and  stone,  empty  ;  casts  of  busts,  statues,  or 
iigares ;  caviare ;  cranberries ;  cotton  manufactures,  not  being  articles 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  and  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty  ;  enamel ; 
gelatiae ;  glue ;  hay  ;  hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any 
way  dressed,  not  otherwise  enumerated  :  ink  for  printers  ;  inkle,  wrought ; 
]arap-black  ;  linen,  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixea  with  cotton 
or  with  wool,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
not  being  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up  ;  magna  grfecia  ware  ;  man- 
uscripts ;  maps  and  charts,  or  parts  thereof,  plain  or  colored  ;  mattresses  ; 
meat,  salted  or  fresh,  not  otherwise  described;  medals,  of  any  sort;  pal- 
metto; thatch  manufactures  ;  parchment ;  pens  ;  plantains  :  potatoes  ;  pork, 
fresh  ;  pork,  salted,  not  hams;  silk,  thrown,  dyed,  viz  :  silk  singles  or  tram, 
organzine,  or  crape  silk;  telescopes;  thread,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described;  woolens,  viz:  manufactures  of  wool,  not  being  goats' wool,  or 
of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  not 
otherwise  charged  with  duty,  not  being  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up  j 
vegetables,  all  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described  ;  vellum. 

CORN. 

Resolved^  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  of 
corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid,  until  the  1st  day  of  Febru- 
ary, r849,  the  following  duties,  viz: 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country  : 
Wheat. — Whenever  the  average  price  of  wlieat,  made  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be,  tor  every  quarter, 

Under  485.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter    - 

485.  and  under  49^.         ...... 

495.  and  under  505.         ..---- 

505.  and  under  5l5.  •  -  •  -         ■    - 

515.  and  under  525.         .-.--- 

5^.  and  under  535.  -  -  -  -  -  - 

535.  and  upwards  .  . 

Barley,  heer.or  6?o'§'.— Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley,  made 
up  and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be,  lor 
every  quarter, 

Under  265.,  the  duty  shall  be,  for  every  quarter  -  •  -       5  0 

265.  and  under  275.         -  -  ■  -  -.  -      4  6 
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27s.  and  imder  285.         -  -  -             -  -  -  4  0 

2Ss.  and  under  295.         -  -  -             -  -  -  3  6 

29s,  and  under  305.          -  -  -             -  -  -  3  0 

305.  and  under  3l5.         -  -  -            -  -  -  2  6 

3l5.  and  upwards             -  -  -             -  -  -  2  0 

Oats. — Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  up  and  published 

in  the  manner  required  by  law.  shall  be.  for  every  quarter, 

Under  185.,  the  duty  shall  be,  for  every  quarter   -  -  -  4  0 

185.  and  under  195.         -  -  -             -  -  -  3  6 

195.  and  under  205.          -  -  -             -  -  -  3  0 

205.  and  under  2l5.          -  -  -             -  -  -  2  6 

2l5.  and  under  225.          -  -  -             -  -  -  2  0 

225.  and  upwards            -  -  -            -  -  -  1  6 

Rye., peas.,  and  hearts, — For  every  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to 
the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

Wheats  meal,  and  flour. — For  every  barrel,  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pounds,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  thirty- 
eight  gallons  and  a  half  of  wheat. 

Barley  meal. — For  every  quantity  of pounds,  a  duty  equal  in 

amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

Oatmeal. — For  every  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds 
and  a  half,  a  duly  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of 
oats. 

Rye  meal. — For  every  quantity  of -^ — -  pounds,  a  duty  equal  in  amount 
to  the  d'uty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  rye. 

Fea  meal  and  bean  meal. — For  eveiy  quantity  of pounds,  a  duty 

equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  peas  or  beans. 

And  that  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  of  February,  1849,  there  shall 
be  paid  the  following  duties,  viz : 

Wheat,  barley,  beer  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  for  every     §.  d. 

quarter     -  -  -  .  .  .  .  -     1  0 

Wheat  meal,  barley  meal,  oatmeal,  rye  meal,  pea  meal,  and  bean 

meal,  for  every  hundred  weight  -  •  -  .  .     Q  4|? 

If  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any   British  possession  out 
of  Europe : 
Wheat,  barley,  beer  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  the  duty 

shall  be  for  every  quarter  -  -  -  '.  -  -     1  0 

Wheat  meal,  barley  meal,  oatmeal,  rye  meal,  pea  mea!,  and  bean 

meal,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  hundred  weight  -  -    0  4J 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Resolved,  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs  now  chargeable  on  the 
articles  under  mentioned,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following 
duties  shall  be  charged,  viz  : 

£ 

Agates  or  cornelians,  set,  for  every  £100  value           -             -  10 

Ale  and  beer  of  ail  sorts,  for  every  barrel         -            -             -  1 

Almonds,  paste  of,  for  every  j^lOO  value        -             -            -  10 

Amber,  mamifactiues  of,  not  enumerated;  for  every  £100  value  10 
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Arrowroot,  the  cwt.    ------ 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  per  cwt. 
Bandstring  twist,  for  every  £100  value 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £100 
value  ------ 

Barley,  pearled,  the  cwt.         ----- 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  per  cwt. 
Bast-ropes,  twines,  and  strands,  for  every  £100  value 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £100  value    - 
Beads,  viz : 

Arango,  for  every  £100  value 

Coral,  for  every  £100  value    -  -  .  - 

Crystal,  for  every  £100  value 

Jet,  for  every  £100  value         -  -  .  . 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described 
Beer  or  mum,  the  barrel         ----- 

Blacking,  for  every  £100  value  .  -  -  . 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  for  every  £100  value 

powder  of,  for  every  J'lOO  value 
Brocade,  of  gold  or  silver,  for  every  £100  value 
Bronze,  manufactures  of^  for  every  £100  value 
powder,  for  every  £100  value      *       - 
Buckwheat,  the  quarter  .  -  -  -  - 

Butter,  per  cwt.  ..---. 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Buttons,  metal,  for  every  £100  value 
Candles,  viz : 

Spermaceti,  the  lb.  - 
Stearine,  the  lb.       - 
Tallow,  the  cwt.      -  -  -  -  - 

Wax,  the  lb.  -  -  - 

Canes — walking-canes  or  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  othei*- 
wise  ornamented,  for  every  £100  value       -  -  - 

Carriages  of  all  sorts,  for  every  £100  value    - 
Casks,  empty,  for  every  £100  value    -  -  -  - 

Cassiva  powder,  the  cwt.        -  -  -  -  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Catlings,  for  every  £100  value  .  .  -  - 

Cheese,  the  cwt.         ------ 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
China  or  porcelain  ware,  painted  or  plain,  gilt  or  ornamented, 
for  every  £100  value  -  -  .  .  - 

Cider,  the  tun  ------ 

Citron,  preserved  in  salt,  for  every  .;^100  value 

Clocks,  for  every  £100  value  -  -  -  -  - 

Copper  manufactures,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 

and  copper  plates  engraved,  for  every  £100  value  - 
Copper  or  brass  wire,  for  every  £100  value    - 
Cotton — articles  or  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part 
made  up,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  £100 
value  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 
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Cotton,  of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £100  value 
Crayons,  for  every  £100  value  .  ,  .  - 

Crystal,  cut  or  manufactured,  for  every  £100  value    - 
Cucumbers,  preserved,  for  every  £100  value  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  £100  value 
Fishj  cured,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  cwt. 
Gauze,  of  thread,  for  every  £100  value 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £  100  value 
Hair— manufactures  of  hair  or  goats'  wool,  or  of  hair  or  goats' 
wool  and  any  other  material,  and  articles  of  such 
manufacture  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  partic- 
ularly enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
for  every  £100  value 
of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £100  value 
Hams  of  all  kinds,  the  cwt.     -  -  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Harp- strings,  or  lute-strings,  silvered,  for  every  £100  value    - 
Hats  or  bonnets,  viz : 

of  chip,  the  lb.  -  -  ...  -       0     3     6 

of  bast,  cane,  or  horse  hair  hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat  or 
bonnet  not  exceeding  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter, 
the  dozen         -  -  -  -  -  -       0     7     6 

Each  hat  or  bonnet  exceeding  twenty-two  inches  diame- 
ter, the  dozen  -  -  -  -  •  -       0  10     0 

Straw  hats  or  bonnets,  the  lb.     -  -  -  -       0     5     0 

Hats— felt,  hair,  wool,  or  beaver  hats,  each     -  -  -       0     2     0 

m.ade  of  silk,  silk  shag  laid  upon  Mi^  linen,  or  other 

material,  each  -  -  -  -  -       0     2     5 

Hops,  the  cwt.  -  -  -  -  -  -       2     5     0 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  for  every 

£100  value  -  -  -  -  -  -     10     ©     0 

Japanned  or  lacquered  ware,  for  every  £100  value     -  -     10     0     0 

Lace   thread,  for  every  £100  value     -  -  -  -     10     0     0 

made  by  the  hand,  commonly  called  cushion  or  pillow- 
lace,  whether  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silken  thread,  for 
every  £100  value      -  -  -  -  -     10     0     0 

Latten  wire,  for  every  £100  value      -  -  -  -     10     0     0 

Lead,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  for  every 

£100  value  -  -  -  -  -  -     10     0     0 

Leather,  manufactures  of — boots,  shoes,  and  goloshes,  viz  : 

Women's  boots  and  goloshes,  the  dozen  pair  -  -       0     6     0 

Women's  boots  and  goloshes,  if  lined  or  trimmed  with 

fur  or  other  trimming,  the  dozen  pair        -  -      0     7     6 

Women's  shoes,  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted 

shoes  and  clogs,  the  dozen  pair    -  -  -       0     5     0 

Women's  shoes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any 

other  trimming,  the  dozen  pair     -  -  -       0     6     0 

Women's  shoes,  of  silk,  satin,  jean,  or  other  studs, 

kid,  morocco,  or  other  leather,  the  dozen  pair         -       0     4     6 
Women's  shoes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any 

other  trimming,  the  dozen  pair     -  -  -      0     5     0 
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Leather,  manufactures  of— 

Girls'  boots,  shoes,  and  goloshes,  not  exceeding  seven 
inches  in  length,  to  be  charged  with  two-thirds 
of  the  above  duties. 
Men's  boots,  the  dozen  pair  -  -  -  . 

Men'3  shoes,  the  dozen  pair  - 

Boys'  boots  and  shoes,  not  exceeding  seven  inches  in 
length,  to  be  charged  with  two-thirds  of  the  above 
duties. 
Leaiher  boot-fronts,  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  height,  the 
dozen  pair 


Leather  boot- fronts, 


exceeding 


nine  inches  in  height,   the 


dozerx  pair  ------- 

Leather  cut  into  shapes,  or  any  other  article  made  of  leather,  or 
any  manufacture  whereof  leather  i$  the  most  valuable  part, 
not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  £100  value 
Linen,  or  Unen  and  cotton,  viz: 

Cambrics  and  lawns,  commonly  called  French  lawns, 

the  piece  not  exceeding  eight  yards  in  length,  and 

not  exceeding  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  in  breadth 

and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity 

plain,  the  piece         -  -  -  . 

Bordered  handkerchief,  the  piece 

Lawns  of  any  sort,  not  French,  £100  value 

Damasks,  the  square  yard 

Damask  diaper,  the  square  yard  -  -        -^  - 

Plain  linen  and  diaper,  not  otherwise  enumeratecT or 

described,  and  whether  chequered  or  striped  with 

dye,  yarn,  or  not,  for  every  £  100  value 

Sails,  not  in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  fit  and 

necessary  for  such  ship,  and  not  otherwise  disposed 

of,  for  every  £100  value     -  -  - 

Articles,  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with 

cotton,  or  with  wool,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 

particularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with 

duty,  for  every  £100  value  .  -  .  - 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  per  quarter      -  •  -       .      - 

meal,  the  cwt.  .  .  .  -  . 

Musical  instruments,  for  every  £100  value     - 
Mustard  flour,  the  cwt.  .  .  -  -  - 

Paper,  printed,  painted  or  stained,  or  paper  hangings,  or  flock 
paper,  the  square  yard        .  .  -  -  - 

Pencils,  for  every  £100  value  .  .  .  - 

of  slate,  for  every  £100  value 
Perfumery,  not  otherwise  charged,  for  every  £100  value 
Perry,  the  tun  -.---- 

Pewter,  manufactures  of,  for  every  £100  value 

Platting  of  str^v,  the  lb.         -  -  -  -  - 

Pomatum,  for  every  £100  value         -  - 

Po'LS  of  stone,  for  every  £100  value   -  ... 

Rice,  the  cwt,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

rough,  and  in  the  husk,  the  quarter 
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Sago,  the  cwt.  ..---- 

Sausages  or  puddings,  the  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Seeds,  viz :  Canary,  the  cwt.  .... 

Carraway,  the  cwt.  -  - 

Carrot,  the  cwt.  -  -  -  -  - 

Onions,  the  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

Clover,  the  cwt.  -  -  - 

Leek,  the  cwt.     -  -  -  .  - 

Mustard,  the  cwt. 
All  other  seeds  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  or 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  £100  value  -       5     0     0 

These  seeds  of  and  from  a  British  possession,  to  be  charged 

only  one-half  of  these  duties. 
Silk  manufactures — Manufactures  of  siU^,  or  of  silk  mixed 

with  metal,  or  any  other  material,  produce  ©f  Europe,  viz  : 

silk  or  satin,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  viz : 
Broad  stuifs,  the  lb.    - 

Articles  thereof  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  lb. 
Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  every 

£100  value  ...-.- 

Ribbons,  the  lb.  - 

Silk  gauze  or  crape,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  viz :    - 
Broad  stuffs,  the  lb.     - 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  lb. 
Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  every 

J'lOO  value 
Kibbons,  the  lb.  - 

Gauze  of  all  descriptions,  mixed  with  silk,  satin,  or  any  other 

materials,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  part  of  the  fabrics, 

the  lb. 

Articles  thereof  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  lb. 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  every 

J'lOO  value  .-..-. 

"Velvet,  plain  or  figured,  the  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  lb.     - 
Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  every 

£100  value  -...-. 

Ribbons  of  silk,  embossed,  or  figured  with  velvet,  the  lb. 
Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  material  called 

plush,  commonly  used  for  making  hats,  the  lb. 
Fancy  silk  net,  or  tricot,  the  lb. 
Plain  silk  lace,  or  net,  called  tulle,  the  lb.       - 
Manufactures  of  silk,  or  silk  mixed  with  any  other  materials, 

not    particularly    enumerated,   or  otherwise   charged  with 

duty,  for  every  J'lOO  value  -  -  -  -     15     0     ^ 

Millinery,  of  silk,  or  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 

is  silk,  viz : 
Turbans  or  caps,  each        .  -  -  -  -      0     3     6 

Hats  or  bonnets,  each  -  -  -  -  -070 

Dresses,  each  -  -  -  -  -  -      1  10    Q 
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Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  materials,  and 
articles  of  the  same  wholly  or  partially  made  up,  not  par- 
ticularly enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for 
every  J'lOO  value  .  .  -  -  . 

Silk  worm  gut,  for  every  ei^n 00  -  -  -  - 

Skins,  articles  manufactured  of  skins,  or  furs,  £100  value      - 
Soap,  hard,  the  cwt.  .  -  -  . 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Soft,  the  cwt.    -----  ^ 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Naples,  the  cwt.  -  -  -  -     ^        - 

Spaware,  for  every  c;^  100  value  -  -  -    '        - 

Spirits,  viz  :  brandy,  Geneva,  and  other  foreign  spirits,  not  be- 
ing  spirits  or  strong  waters  the  produce  of  any  British  pos- 
session in   America,  or  any  British  possession  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  not  being 
sweetened  spirits  or  spirits  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that 
the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained 
by  such  hydrometer,  the  gallon       -  -  -  . 

Steel,  manufactures  of,  for  every  ^^100  value 
Tallow,  the  cwt.         -  -  -  -  -  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Tapioca,  the  cwt.      ------ 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  for  every 
J'lOO  value  ------ 

Tobacco  pipes  of  clay,  every  J'lOO  value 

Tongues,  the  cwt.      ------ 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt.  - 
Turnery,  not  otherwise  described,  for  every  J'lOO  value 
Twine,  for  every  J'lOO  value  .  -  .  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  every  J'lOO  value  - 
Varnish,  not  otherwise  described,  for  every  J'lOO  value 
Wafers,  for  every  £100  value  -  -  -  - 

Washing  balls,  the  cwt.  .  .  -  -  - 

Wax,  sealing  wax,  for  every  £100  value         -  .  - 

Whipcord,  for  every  o^lOO  value        -  -  -  - 

Wire,  gilt  or  plated,  or  silver,  for  every  .J'lOO  value    - 
Woolens,  articles  or  manufactures  or  wool,  not  being  goats' 
wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made 
up,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  J'lOO  value 
of  and  from  a  British  possession,  every  .J'lOO  value 
Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  being  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufactured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  not 
otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported into  or  used  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  every 
J'lOO  value 10     0     0 

Sugar.— The  produce  of  free  labor  to  be  admitted  at  a  differential  duty 
of  35.  6^.  per  cwt.  less  than  before ;  thus  the  duty  on  Muscovado  will  be 
reduced  from  95.  4c/.  to  55.  10c?.,  and  on  clayed  sugar  from  \\s,  Sd,  to 
Ss.  2d,  or  85.  per  cwt. 
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APPENDIX  No.  33. 


JAMES  BOGARDUS»S  PATENT  ECCENTRIC  UNIVERSAL  MILL. 

A  patent  was  granted  fourteen  years  ago  to  James  Bogardus,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  a  mill  called  the  "  Eccentric  Universal  Mill,"  which,  on^ 
account  of  its  importancCj  has  been  extended  for  fourteen  years  more,  by 
special  act  of  Congress.  From  the  great  importance  of  this  invention  to 
every  branch  of  industry,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  notice  it  in  this  report; 
for,  although  patented  fourteen  years  since,  the  entire  change  which  it 
introduces  in  the  operation  of  grinding  has  delayed  its  successful  intro- 
duction,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  its 
advantages. 

The  discovery  of  this  simple  principle  has  opened  a  new  field  to  scien- 
tific inquiry.  Mr,  Bogardus  has  freely  communicated  its  advantages  to 
other  arts — for  instance,  the  polishing  of  dies,  and  the  planishing  of  stone, 
glass,  or  metallic  plates.  Nothing  is  ventured  in  the  prediction  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  (when  its  practical  application  is  better  understood) 
when  the  specula  of  telescopes  will,  by  its  means,  be  constructed  with  as  little 
expense  as  ordinary  mirrors. 

But,  however  difficult  its  scientific  investigation,  the  practical  workings 
of  these  mills  has  already  resulted  in  the  following  facts  and  advantages  : 

1.  In  other  mills,  power  has  to  be  applied  not  only  to  grind,  but  also  ta 
throw  out,  by  centrifugal  force,  the  substance  ground.  ^  In  this  mill  the 
peculiar  motion  of  the  plates  will  of  itself  discharge  the  ground  substance ; 
thus  saving  all  the  ordinary  waste  of  power. 

2.  From  the  'relative  motion  of  the  two  plates,  there  is  much  less  fric- 
tion between  them,  and  consequendy  much  less  direct  power  is  required 
to  turn  the  mill. 

"  This  mill  of  Mr.  Bogardus  is  of  that  class  of  invention  of  which  but 
few  are  made  in  centuries.  Mills  are  nearly  the  oldest  machinery  on  re- 
cord, and  yet  all  others,  however  various  their  form,  have  been  constructed 
on  one  uniform  principle,  namely,  one  stone  or  plate  being  stationary,  and 
the  other  revolving,  which,  by  its  rapid  revolution,  communicates  a  centri- 
fugal force  to  the  substeince  introduced  between  the  plates,  and  thus  sub- 
jects it  to  their  grinding  action  ;  whereas,  in  Mr.  Bogardus's  mill,  the 
principle  is  entirely  new,  and  unquestionably  his  original  invention. 

"  In  this  mill,  both  plates  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  (with  nearly 
equal  speed,)  on  centres,  which  are  apart  from  each  other  one  inch,  more 
"Or  less — the  centre  of  the  one,  or  axis  thereto  afiixed,  resting  on  and  re- 
volving upon  a  stationary  point  -,  whilst  the  prime  mover,  by  means  of  a 
belt  or  gearing,  communicates  motion  to  the  other  plate.  The  circles 
which  are  cut  in  the  plates  act  like  revolving  shears,  cutting  every  way, 
which,  when  in  operation,  causes  a  peculiar  cutting,  wrenching,  or  twist- 
ing and  sliding  motion,  admirably  adapted  for  every  species  of  grinding. 
From  the  position  ©f  the  two  centres,  it  is  named  the  Eccentric  Mill.  The 
beautiful  and  singular  motion  of  these  mills,  which  originated  with  him- 
self, he  has  now  brought  to  perfection,  after  years  of  study  and  experiment ; 
and  if  the  statements  of  those  by  v/hom  these  mills  have  been  already 
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used  are  to  be  regarded,  they  must  eventually  supersede  all  other  mills  for 
all  purposes  of  hulling^  cutling^  and  grinding. 

"  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  mills  virorked  on  this  prin- 
ciple : 

"  1.  The  peculiar  motion  of  the  plates  will,  of  itself,  discharge  the  ground 
substance,  so  that  many  substances  can  be  ground  thereby  which  would 
altogether  choke  other  mills. 

''  2.  In  other  mills  a  given  point  in  one  of  the  plates  continually  describes 
the  same  circle  on  the  other ;  but  in  this  mill  it  traverses  on  the  other  plate, 
at  an  infinite  variety  of  angles,  every  point  within  two  concentric  circles 
apart  from  each  other,  twice  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  plates,  there- 
by rendering  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plates  uniform,  and  preserving  the 
grinding  action  of  every  point. 

"  3.  In  other  mills,  the  grinding  power  of  each  point  increases  with  its 
distance  from  the  centre  ;  but  in  this  mill,  every  point  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  has  the  same  grinding  power.  A  considerably  smaller 
mill  will,  therefore,  effect  a  given  purpose,  and  the  Eccentric  Mill  is  there- 
fore more  portable  than  other  mills. 

"4.  The  ever  changing  action  of  the  mill,  and  the  quick  discharge  of 
the  substance  ground,  prevent  it  from  becoming  heated,  so  that  the  Eccen- 
tric Mill  may  be  profitably  employed  in  grinding  substances  which,  in 
other  mills,  would  be  either  spoiled  or  deteriorated  in  quality — or,  by  their 
melting,  be  impossible  to  be  ground.  If  other  mills  were  driven  with  that 
speed  which  can  be  safely  applied  to  the  Eccentric  Mill,  they  would  be 
made  red- hot  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  These  mills  have  been  successfully  introduced  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

*'  Hulling  rice,  coffee,  and  olives; 

*•  Grinding  grains  of  all  kinds  ;  points  of  all  kinds,  in  water  or  in  oil ; 
iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  gold  oars,  plumbago  and  manganese,  bones  for  ma- 
nure and  bones  for  refining  sugar,  flint  and  quartz,  charcoal,  plaster,  putty, 
printers'  inks,  drugs  and  dyestufFs,  snuffs,  mustard,  coffee,  spices,  loaf 
sugar,  starch,  gums,  resins,  asphaltum,  India  rubber,  flaxseed,  and  oil- 
cake, <fcc.,&c. 

^'  Of  the  substances  enumerated,  some  cannot  be  ground  at  all  by  other 
iTiills.  In  short,  the  Eccentric  Mills  are  more  economical  in  the  power  re- 
quired to  drive  them,  and  in  the  labor  of  tending  them  ;  they  are  less  cost- 
ly for  the  work  they  do,  and  more  portable  ;  they  are  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  purposes  for  which  other  mills  are  useless;  and  the  wear  and  tear 
IS  trifling." 

Directions  for  using  Bogardus^s  mill  for  dry  substances. 

The  mill  should  run  to  the  right,  and  make  not  less  than  three  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute.  Nearly  any  quantity  can  be  ground  by  increasing- 
the  speed.  The  mill  is  regulated  to  grind  fine  and  coarse,  by  the  under- 
screw,  on  which  the  end  of  the  shaft  revolves  ;  turning  the  screw  to  the  left 
will  bring  the  plates  together  and  cause  the  mill  to  grind  finer.  The  regu- 
lating screw  is  held  firmly  in  any  position,  by  a  small  screw  placed  against 
its  side.  There  are  three  reservoir?,  which  should  be  well  supplied  with 
oil.  The  first  is  on  the  top  of  the  upper  plate  :  two  or  three  table- spoonfuls 
of  oil  should  be  poured  into  this  reservoir,  through  a  small  hole  made  in 
the  top  of  the  mill  for   that  purpose.     The  second  reservoir  is  the  box_j. 
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through  which  the  main  shaft  passes  ;  this  is  just  under  the  spout  of  the 
mill.  This  reservoir  should  be  filled  with  tallow,  so  that  it  may  supply  it- 
self. There  is  also  a  small  hole  in  the  back  part  of  the  millj  through 
which  oil  can  be  poured  into  this  reservoir,  if  requisite.  The  third  reser- 
voir is  the  step  in  which  the  main  shaft  revolves — that  may  be  filled  with  oil. 
The  feeding  is  regulated  by  a  shoe,  acting  against  the  tube  of  the  upper 
plate,  which  causes  the  shoe  to  vibrate  ;  this,  with  the  slide  in  the  hopper, 
regulates  the  quantity  fed  into  the  mill.  Screw  holes  are  made  round  the 
rim  of  the  hopper,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  size  to  any  dimensions 
required.  The  mill  can  be  taken  apart,  cleaned,  and  the  plates  changed 
(if  necessary)  in  a  few  moments. 


I 


i 


Bogardu-v^s  eccentric  milt,  for  hulling  and  gvindAx^g  dry  subi^tmnies. 
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For  grinding  paints  and  liquid  substances. 
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The  mill  should  run  to  the  right,  and  make  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The  belt  passes  from  the  back  of 
the  mill,  running  over  the  front  part  of  the  pulley,  leaving  the  front  of  the 
mill  clear  :  the  scraper  must  be  placed  just  where  the  plates  coincide  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  scrape  both  plates  at  the  same  time.  The  reservoir  or 
step  for  the  under  plate  should  be  well  supplied  with  oil.     A  small  syringe 


Bogardus's  eccentr'c  mill,  for  grinding  liquid  substances.  ? 
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may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  or  the  under  plate  may  be  taken  out,  (this  Is 
done  in  a  moment  by  lowering  the  screw,)  and  the  reservoir  filled  with  oil. 
Holes  are  made  in  the  screw  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  wrench,  by 
which  the  screw  can  be  turned  backward  or  forward.  Turning  the  screw 
to  the  left  will  bring  the  plates  together,  and  cause  the  mill  to  grind  finer. 
After  running  a  few  hours  the  plates  become  faced,  and  the  mill  may  thea 
be  set  to  grind  as  fine  as  desired. 
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WAGES  OF  LABOR. 


State  and  county. 


Penobscot  and  Piscataquis     - 
Do  do 

New  Hampshtre. 
Portsmouth      -  -  . 

Do  -  .  . 

Maactester     - 

Do  -  -  . 

Vermont. 
Washington,  Caledonia,  Essex, 
Orleans,  and  Lam  villa. 

MASSACHUSETTa. 

2\iiddl€.sex  and  Worcester      - 
Do  do 

Berkshire,  Fraaklin,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Hampden. 
Do  do 

Parts  of  Ess€x  and  Middlesex 
Do  do 

New  York. 
Columbia,   Greene,   Monroe, 

and  Jefferson. 
Tompkins,  Chemung,  &  Yates 


Do 


dD 


Steuben  and  Allegfany 

Do  do 

Cayuga  and  Cortland 

Do  do 

Rensselaer 

Do 

Do 
S  u  ffol  k  and  Clueens    - 


Do  do 

¥lster  and  Delaware  - 
Chautauque     - 

Do 
WashJDgton  and  Essex 

Seneca  and  Wayne    - 


Kind  of  labor. 


Price. 


Do 


do 


Madison  and  Oswego 
Do  do      . 

Onondaga 
Oneida 


Labor  on  farms 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 
Husbandmen 
Mechanics     . 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 
Common  labor 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 


Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Factory  hands 

Husbandmen 


Mechanics 

Laborers 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 


Mechanics 

Husbandmen 
Mechanics 
Husbandmen 
Husbandmen 


S12  to  S15  per  month, 
m  25  to^l  50  per  day. 

S12  per  month. 

$1  per  day. 

$12  per  month,  or  75  cents  per  day. 

*i  25  per  day;  same-for  manufacturers. 

75  cents  per  day;  S12  per  month. 
m  25  per  day,  including  board,  equal 
to  25  cents  per  day. 

S 12  to  S 14  per  month;  84  cents  per  day. 
ms  to  S26  per  month ;  87^  cents  to  SI 

50  per  day, 
50  cents  per  day;  $1  in  harvest:  Ml 

per  month. 
S18  per  month;  SI  per  day. 
S 12  per  month ;  66  cents  per  d^y. 
^25  per  month ;  §1  per  day. 


S'O  per  month ;  50  cents  per  day. 

S20  per  month  ;  $1  per  day, 

§10  to  Sn  per  month;  ^120  per  annum- 
including  board,  estimated  at  ^  25 
per  week, 

^20  per  month  in  villages ;  20  p,  ct.  less 
in  country;  or  SI  to  SI  25  pec  to. 

SIO  to  Sll  per  month!  * 

SI  25  per  day, 

S8  to  SIO  per  month. 

SI  to  SI  75  per  day. 

S8  to  SIO  per  month, 

75  cents  to  ^2  por  day. 

50  cents  to  .^1  per  day. 

SIO  per  month,  including  board ;  or  50 
cents  per  day,  and  board,  which  is 
equal  to  25  cents. 

51  25  to  S2  per  day,  and  board. 
SIO  to  S25  per  month  j  SI  per  day. 
SIO  per  month,  and  board. 

$15  per  month,  and  board. 

76  cents  per  day;  SIO,  $1%  and flSper 
month, 

SIO  per  month,  or  S120  per  annum,  and 
board;  board  estimated  at  Si  25 per 
week,  '^ 

S20  per  month,  and  board,  estimated  at 
$1  50  per  week. 

SIO  to  SI2  per  month;  75  cents  per  day 

S15  to  S18  per  month. 

SIO  per  month,  and  board. 

SIO  per  month  by  the  year;  S15  per 
month  in  haying  and,  harvest  time- 
otT  50  cents  to  SI  per  da V.  ' 
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Slate  and  county. 

Kind  of  labor. 

Price. 

New  York— Continued. 

Oneida       -           .           -           - 

Mechanics 

$20  per  month ;  75  cents  to  SI  35  per 
day,  board  included— equal  to  25 
cents  per  day. 

Herkimer  and  Montgomery 

Husbandmen 

$16  per  month,  exclusive  of  board  j 
62^  cents  per  day. 

Do                     do 

Mechanics 

871  cents  to  $1  25  per  day;  $16  to 
$25  per  month. 

City  and  county  of  Albany 

Farmers 

$10  per  month;  62^  cents  per  day. 

Do                      do 

Field  laborers     - 

$10  to  $12  per  month,  and  boardedj 
$H0  to  $125  per  year. 

Do                     do 

Mechanics 

$1  25  to  $1  75  per  day,  exclusive  of 
board ;  and  in  the  country, 25  cents 
a  day  less. 

New  Jersey. 

Hunterdon,    Sommerset,    Mercer, 

Husbandmen 

75  cents  per  day;  $15  per  month, ex- 

and Middlesex. 

clusive  of  board. 

Do                      do 

Mechanics 

$1  to  $1  50  per  day,  or  $200  per  year. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lancaster,  York,  and  Chester 

Husbandmen 

$10  per  month ;  40  to  50  cts.  per  day.. 

Do                     do 

Mechanics 

$10  to  $12  per  month  ;  75  cents  to  $1 
per  day. 

Bucks  and  Lehigh 

Laborers 

$150  to  $250  per  annum ;  50  cents  to 

#1  50  per  day. 
$1  per  day. 

Philadelphia  city  and  county 

Laborers 

Noithunaberland,  Lycoming,  Union, 

Husbandmen 

$25  per  month ;  $1  per  day,  exclusive 

and  Clinton. 

of  board. 

Mechanics 

$30  per  month,  or  $1  25  per  day,  ex- 
clusive of  board. 

Columbia,    Luzerne,    and   Wyo- 

Laborers 

50  cts.  per  day;  $9  to  $12  per  moaih.. 

ming. 

Mechanics 

$1  per  day,  and  board. 

Maryland. 

Harford,  Cecil,  Glueen  Anne,  Kent, 

Farm  laborers     - 

$8  to  $10  per  mcml^;  37^  to  50  cents 

and  Caroline. 

per  day. 

Mechanics 

$1  to  $1  25  per  day. 

Virginia. 

Halifax,  Henry,  Patiick,  Franklin, 

Agricultural 

$5  per  month. 

and  Pittsylvania. 

Campbell,  Buckingham,  Charlotte, 

Mechanics 

$8  to  $25  per  month ;  50  cents  lo  $t 

Prince    Edward,    Cumberland, 

per  day. 

Fluvanna,  and  Lunenburg. 

Kanawha,  Jackson,  Mason,  Cabell, 

Husbandmen 

50  cents  per  day;  $10  per  month. 

Wayne,  Lewis,  Braxton,  Har- 

Mechanics 

$1  per  day;  $20  pel'  month. 

rison,  Wood,  Fayette,  Nicholas, 

Ritchie,  Dodridge,  Gilmer,  Bar- 

bour, and  Taylor. 

North  Carolina. 

Mecklenburg,  Lincoln,  Iredell,  Da- 

Mechanics 

$1  per  day. 

fie,    Rowen,    Cabarras,    A';he, 

Husbandmen 

50  to  75  cents  per  day. 

W:ikes,  Surry,  Stokes,  Rocking- 

nam,  and  Caswell. 

0  ange,  Person,  Granville,  Frank- 

Husbandmen 

$7'lb$8per  month. 

lin,  Warren,  and  Halifax. 

Mechanics 

$16  to  $30  per  monli. 

South  Carolina. 

I'ickens,  Anderson,  Greenville,  and 

Farai  negroes 

$5  per  month. 

L^arens. 

Mechanics 

$15  per  month. 

Chesterfield,    Marlborough,    Dar- 

Laborers 

28  cts.  per  day  for  men;  women  iessy. 

lington,  IVlariorj,  Honey,  George- 

inharvest-Sl  perday  forscytherofFi. 

lewn,  and  Wiliiamsburg. 

Mechanics 

$1  to  $2  per  day. 
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Stale  and  couniy. 
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S«UTE  CaroLtIna— Contifined. 

Spartansburg,  Union,   york,  and 
CbesJer. 

Lancasler,Kershaw, Fairfield,  Rich- 
land, and  Sumpter. 


Georgia. 
Dade,  Walker,  Chattooga,  Floyd, 
Paulding,  Murray,  Gilmer,  Cass, 
Cobb,  Cherokee.  Forsylh,  Gwin- 
nett, and  DeKalb. 

Alabama. 
Covington,  Dale,  Henry,  Coffee, 

Pike,  Barbour,  Macon,    Moni- 

gomery,  and  Russell. 
Madison,  Jackson,  Marshall,  De 

Kalb,  Blount,  and  St.  Clair. 
Dallas,  Lowndes,  Autauga,  Perr}', 

Bibb,  Jeffei-son,  Shelby,  «&  Coosa. 

LoCfSIANA, 

S|.  Martin's,  St.  Mary,  Lafayette, 
St.  Landry,  Rapides,  Natchi- 
toches, Caddo,  Union,  Caldwell, 
Ouachita,  Claiborne,  Bossier, 
Sabine,  Warren,  and  Tenas. 

St.  Tammany,  St.  Helena,  Living- 
sloOj  Washington,  East  and  West 
Baton  Rouge,  East  and  West  Fe- 
liciana, Point  Coupee,  Iberville, 
Gatahoular,  Avoyelles,  Concor- 
dia, Madison,  and  CarroU. 

Mississippi. 
Average  through  the  State 


Tennessee. 
Ferry,  Henderson,  Madison,  Car- 
roll, Gibson,  Weakly,  and  Obion. 

Campbell,  Anderson,  Morgan,  Se- 
vier, Blount,  and  Monroe, 


Kentucky. 

Clay,  EstiH,  Floyd,  Harlan,  Gar- 
rard, Johnson,  Knox,  Laurel, 
Letcher,  Madison,  Owsley,  Per- 
ry, Pike,  Rockca.stle,  V/hitley. 

Breekenridge,  Butler,  Christian, 
Davies,  Edmonton,  Grayson, 
Hancock,  Henderson,  Meade. 
Muhlenbur;?,  and  Ohio. 


Bath,  Brealhelt,  Carler,  Clarke, 
Fleming,  Green np,  Lawrence, 
l«wis,  Mon'-groT3;).e.ryj  and  Mqt'- 
gai), 


Kind  of  labor. 


Laborers 

White  laborers  - 
Negro  laborers  - 
White  mechanics 
Negro  mechanias 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Price. 


Laborers 
Mechanics 

Laborers 

Laborers 
Mechanics 


Laborers,  colored 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Laborers,  colored 
Laborers,  white  - 
Mechanics 


Husbandmec 
Mechanics 

Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Farmers 
IMechanics 


Laborers 


Me*;  hariics 


Husbandmen 

Mechanics 


S6  to  SIO  per  monili,  ani  found. 

S15  per  month;  $160  per  year. 
$8  to  SIO  per  month;  $100  per  year, 
S25  per  month ;  $250  per  year. 
$•20  per  month ;  $200  per  year. 

75  cents  per  day,  or  $lb  per  montb. 
Depends  on  trade. 


30  cents  per  day. 
SI  50  per  day. 

25  cents  per  day ;  $6  per  month, 

50  cents  per  day. 
$1  to  S2  per  day. 


50  cents  per  day. 
$1  50  to  $2  per  day. 


S12  to  S15  per  month ;  $1  to  $1  25 

per  day,  and  found. 
$35  to  $50  per  montli. 


50  cents  per  day. 

$12  to  $15  per  month,  and  found, 

$30  per  month. 


5#  cts.  per  day;  $10  to  $12  per  month, 
$1  to  $1  50  per  day ;  $3Q  to  $40  per 

month,  exclusive  of  board. 
50  cts.  per  day;  $10  to  $15  per  month. 
$1  to  $1  50  per  day;  $25  to  $30  per 

month, 

$7  to  $10  per  month. 
$15  per  month. 


$80  to  $150  per  annum,  clothed  and 

boarded,  or  from  $8  to  $12  per 

month. 
Various  prices.     In  shops,  by  the 

piece,  carpenters  furnishing  thei? 

own  tools,  $1  to  $2  per  day. 
$10  per  month;  50  cents  per  day, 
$20  pennrionrb;  $1  per  day. 
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Slate  aad  coanty. 

Kind  of  labor. 

Price. 

Ohio. 

Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland 

Husbandmen 

SIO  per  month ;  50  cents  per  day. 

Mechanics 

$16  per  month. 

Franklin,  Licking,  and  Knox 

Husbandmen 

SIO  per  month;  50  cents  per  day. 

Mechanics 

S16  to  S30  per  month. 

Jefferson,  Carroll,  and  Columbia  - 

Hnsbandmea 

50  cents  per  day. 

Mechanics 

62:V  cents  per  day. 

•Fayette,  Pickaway,  and  Fairfield  - 

Husbandmen 

S8  per  month ;  50  cents  per  day. 

Mechanics 

75  cents  to  $"-2  per  day. 

•  Medina,  Lorain,  Huron,  and  Erie 

Husbandmen 

$17  50  monthly;  80  cents  daily,  ex- 
clusive of  board. 

Mechanics 

$25  monthly;  SI  12^ daily.  Mechan- 
ics pay  more  board  than  laborers. 

..Mercer,  Van  Wert,  Paulding,  Wil- 

Laborers 

50  cents  per  day. 

liams,  Lucas,  Henry,   Pumam, 

Mechanics 

75  cents  per  day. 

Allen,  bheiby,  ami  Harden, 

'Perry.  Morgyu,  and  Washington  - 

Laborers 

50  to  62i  cents  per  day;  $10  to  SU 
per  month. 

Butler,  Preble,  and  Drake 

Laborers 

50  cents  per  day;  $10  per  month. 

Warren,     Monigomery,    Clinton, 

Husbandmen 

S13  per  month,  exclusive  of  board. 

and  Greene. 

Mechanics 

S"20  per  month,  exclusive  of  board. 

Wood,  Hancock,  Crawford,  Wy- 

Hn.sbandmen 

S12  ptr  month,  and  board. 

andot,    Seneca,   Sandusky,  and 

Mechanics 

$;18  per  month,  and  board. 

Ottawa. 

I^  DIANA. 

i)earborn,  Ripley,  Hush,  Swiizer- 

husbandmen 

50  cts.  per  day ;  $9  to  SIO  per  moath, 

laud.  Decaiur,  and  Franklin. 

including  board. 

Mechanics 

75  cent-s  to  SI  per  day,  and  board. 

-Jasper,  White,  Cass,  Miami,  Ful- 

Husbandmen 

$1  per  day  in  harvest  time,  and  50 

toft,   Pulaski,   Kosciusko,   Mar- 

cents per  day  to  common  laborer, 

shall,   Starke,"  l^lkhan,   S;.   Jo- 

or SIO  per  month. 

seph,  Laporte,  Porter,  Lake,  Wa- 

bash, and  Benton. 

'Monroe,  Lawrence,  Martin,  Da- 

Laborers             - 

50  cents  per  day ;  '$9  per  month. 

vies,  Knox,  Owen,  Greene,  Sui- 

iivau,  and  Morgan-. 

Tll'inois. 

•Lawrence,     Richland,    Crawford, 

Husband  m«i 

$•8  to  SIO  per  month;  37  to  50  cents 

Jasper,  Effingham, Fayette,  Mont- 

per day. 

gomery, Christian,  Shelby,  Moul- 

Mechanics 

il  per  day. 

trie,  Coles,  Ciark,  Clay,  Edgar, 

Macon,  Piau,  and  DewiU. 

Xake,    McHenry,    Boone,    Cook, 

Laborers 

75  cents  to  SI  per  day,  or  S15  to  S20 

Kane,  DeKalb,  Dupage  Kendall, 

per  paonih. 

Grundy,  Lasalle,  Will,  L'-oquois, 

Livingston,     McLean,     Cham- 

paign, V  rmiilion,and  Bureau. 

.Alexander,  Union,  Jackson,  Perry, 

Farm  labor 

$8  to  S9  per  monih. 

Randolph,  Monroe, Washington, 

Mechanics 

SI  to  SI  50  per  day. 

St.  Clair,  Clinton,    Bond,    and 

Madison. 

Michigan. 

iMacomb,  'Oakland,     Livingston, 

Husbandmen 

SIO  per  month ,  50  to  95  cents  per 

Ingham,    Clinton,    Shiawassee, 

day,  if  they  board  themselves,- 

Genesee,  Lapeer,  St.  Clair,  Mack- 

S14 to  SIS  per  month,  by  theyear; 
harvest,  SI  per  day;  board  $1  per 

inac,  Chippewa,  Saganaw,  Tus- 
cola, Midland,  Gladwin,  Arenac, 

week. 

Ogenaw,  Kaaotin,  Sanilac,  and 

Mechanics 

SI  25  to  SI  50  per  day.  and  board; 
without  board,  S2  25   to  $3  50, 

Huron. 

sometimes. 
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State  and  couaty. 

Kind  of  labor. 

Price.                        v' 

Michigan— Continued. 

• 

Branch,  St.  Joseph,  Cass,  Berrien, 

Husbandmen 

50  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

Van  Buren,  Kalamazoo,    Cal- 

Mechanics 

SI  to^l  50  per  day. 

houn,  Jackson,  Allegan,  Barre, 

Ionia,  Eaton,  Oceana,  Newaygo, 

Mecosta,    Notipeko,    Aischum, 

Manisiie,  and  Katawabet, 

.!^^'yi>:^i^' 

Monroe,    Lenawee,    Washtenaw, 

Husbandmen 

50  to  75  cents  daily. 

Wayne,  and  Hillsdale. 

Mechanics 

75  cents  to  SI  per  day;  S15  to  S20 
per  month. 

The  editorof  the  Michigan  Farmer 

Husbandmen 

Sll  per  month;  50  cts.  to  SI  per  day. 

estimates  as  the  average  wages 

Mechanics 

$20  per  month ;  $1  to  $2  per  day. 

of  the  State  : 

Iowa. 

Average  in  Territory 

Laborers 

S12  50  per  month. 

Mechanics 

SI  50  to  S-2  per  day. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 


WAGES  OF  LABOR. 


From  an  instructive  article  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  labor  in  differ- 
ent countries,  its  wacjes,  and  the  comparative  condition  of  the  laborer,  in  the 
London  Mark  Lane  Express,  we  condense  the  following  facts  :  In  our  esti- 
mates we  have  called  the  shilling  sterling  22  cents,  though  its  value  is  a 
trifle  less  ;  and  the  comparison,  though  instituted  with  the  English  laborer, 
can  be  easily  made  with  those  of  this  country. 

In  England,  the  average  rate  of  agricultural  wages  for  an  able  man,  with 
a  family,  is  9  shillings,  or  ^I  98,  per  week.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted 
cottage  rent  at  35  cents  per  week,  leaving  $1  63  per  week  to  provide  him- 
self with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  France,  a  laborer  in  the  same  sitcatioa 
receives  $\  04  per  week  ;  in  Prussia,  66  cents  ;  in  Germany,  ^1  02  per 
week;  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  $\  20  ;  in  Italy  and  the  Austrian  States, 
$i  15.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  averages  are  those  of  the  com- 
mon laborer — shepherds,  carmen,  and  mechanics,  receiving  rather  more. 
The  food  which  the  wages  named  above  will  purchase  in  the  several  coun- 
tries, is  stated  in  the  Express  as  follows  : 

In  England  the  laborer  can  obtain  for  his  163  cents,  or  his  week's  wages, 
either  39'  lbs.  of  bread,  or  11^  lbs.  of  meat,  7J  lbs.  of  butter,  12|  lbs.  of 
cheese,  or  174  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  France,  with  his  104  cents,  he  can  buy  either  46  lbs.  of  bread,  13^ 
lbs.  of  meat,  or  261  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  Prussia,  with  his  66  cents  per  week,  the  laborer  can  buy  either  36  lbs. 
of  bread,  16  lbs.  of  meat,  or  8J  lbs.  of  butter. 

In  Germany,  with  102  cents  he  obtains  either  43J  lbs.  of  bread,  18  lbs. 
of  meat,  lU  lbs.  of  butter,  24  lbs.  of  cbeese,er  54  quarts  of  beer. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  120  cents  will  buy  either  58  lbs.  of  bread,  22 
lbs.  of  beef,  or  460  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  Italy  and  the  Austrian  States,  the  laborer,  with  his  115  cents,  can  buy 
73 
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either  50  lbs.  of  bread,  22  lbs.  of  beef,  8  lbs.  of  butter.,  8  ibs>  of  cheese, 
or  168  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

This  table  is  interesting,  as  showing  not  only  the  prices  of  labor  in  the 
countries  named,  but  also  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  butler,  cheese,  &c.  It 
is  true,  the  bread  is  stated  by  the  pound  instead  of  grain  by  the  bushel ;  but, 
as  the  flour  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  say  40  lbs.,  will  make  from  63  to  65 
lbs.  of  bread,  an  estimate  may  easily  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  or 
flour  a  man  in  any  of  the  countries  named  would  receive  for  a  week's 
work.  The  laborer  in  this  country,  who  receives  his  bushel  of  wheat  a  day, 
or  other  articles  in  proportion,  will  readily  conceive  the  meagre  fare,  and 
slender  chance  of  "  laying  by  anything,"  which  must  attend  the  foreign 
agricultural  laborer.  In  all  these  countries  it  will  be  seen  the  value  of  pro- 
visions is  at  least  as  great  as  here,  and  in  some  instances  much  greater.  It 
is  only  by  the  comparisons  which  such  authentic  statements  enable  them  to 
make,  that  the  free  laborers,  the  farmers  or  mechanics  of  this  country,  caa 
fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  position. 
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CURING    PROVISIONS,    &c. 

Prom  ;he  Cultivator. 
ON  THE  CURING  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  BRITISH  MARKET. 

Having  obtained  the  cattle,  (averaging  between  600  and  800  lbs.,)ournext 
care  must  be  to  have  them  properly  kille  J  ;  and  not  only  the  blood  of  each 
animal  should  be  well  and  thoroughly  drawn,  but  every  animal  should  be 
•allowed  sufficient  time  to  rest  off  its  journey,  say  from  24  to  48  hours,  ac- 
cording  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  allow  the  fever  consequent  on  driving  any 
distance  to  subside  before. you  kill  it. 

The  business  of  packing  is  divided  into  two  j^arts.  The  first  is  to  cure 
the  meat.  The  second  is  to  preserve  it  when  cured.  In  the  packing-house 
the  first  preparation  that  should  be  made  for  business  is  the  making  of  the 
hrine  lu  which  the  beef  is  to  be  cured.  Neither  Kanawha,  Zanesville,  or 
Goose  creek  salt  should  be  allowed  to  touch  your  meat,  either  directly  by 
mixture  with  other  salt,  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  brine;  for  so 
sure  as  any  of  these  salts  are  used,  so  sure  will  your  meat  become  slimy 
like  fish,  and  be  imperfectly  cured.  The  best  salt  I  know  of,  for  curingj 
is  the  Liverpool  coarse  sack  salt,  as  it  is  called.  The  brine  should  be  made 
for  at  least  ten  or  fourteen  days  before  it  is  required  ;  it  should  be  made  ia 
large  vats  or  hogsheads,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  finely-powdered  salt- 
petre added,  to  give  the  beef  that  red  color  which  so  pleases  the  eye,  from 
long  habit ;  it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  down  and  refine,  and  when  drawn 
off  into  the  tubs  where  the  beef  is  to  be  cured,  it  should  be  clear,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  any  sediment  or  impurity.  The  strength  should  also  be 
tested,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  brine  tester,  maybe  done  accu- 
rately enough  by  placing  the  half  of  a  hog's  head,  weighing  from  seven  to 
eight  pounds,  in  the  brine,  which  must  ^o^i perpendicularly^  the  snout  two 
inches  above  the  surface,  before  the  brine  can  be  pronounced  strong  enough. 

The  next  operation  in  the  packing-house  is  the  cutting  up  of  the  beef 
into  eight-pound  pieces,  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  specific 
directions,  as  the  number  of  pieces  must  entirely  depend  on  the  size,  weight, 
and  thickness  of  the  animal.  This  department  of  the  business  must  be 
guided  by  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  practical  tradesman,  and  directed  solely 
by  his  good  judgment.  One  thing  may  here  be  remarked — that  it  is  alwayfe 
well  to  leave  two  prime  pieces  of  every  carcass,  say  off  the  standing  ribs, 
whole  and  uncut,  to  w^eigh  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  lbs.,  and  cured 
in  that  way,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  when  cut  up  to  the  proper  size  after  they 
are  cured,  it  leaves  a  freshness  and  bloom  on  those  pieces  for  the  heading, 
which  gives  to  the  purchaser,  on  opening  the  tierce  for  inspection,  a  certain 
guarantee  that  the  meat  was  handled  by  a  tradesman  ;  and,  secondly,  it  will 
facilitate  the  scaling  of  the  meat  much  ;  as,  should  thirty-seven  pieces  be  in 
the  scale,  wanting  one  piece  more  to  weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds,  more  or 
less,  that  piece  can  be  cut  off  this  larger  one  to  a  great  nicety,  and  avoid 
the  delay  and  trouble  of  tossing  a  pile  of  meat  over  to  hunt  up  one  piece 
frooa  the  many,  of  the  exact  weight  wanted.     lo  scaling  your  meat  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  put  more  than  the  exact  weiojht  (304  pounds)  in,  as  beef,  wher> 
cured  and  put  into  tierces,  will  regain  fully  5  per  cent,  of  the  10  per  centr- 
ic will  have  lost  in  the  process  of  curing. 

As  your  beef  is  cut,  the  coarse  pieces  of  the  fore-quarter,  such  as  the  clods,, 
stickings,  and  shoulder  pieces,  should  be  selected  and  well  rubbed  with  dry 
salt,  and  put  into  pickling  tubs  by  themselves  ;  the  round,  rump,  and  jnmp 
pieces  of  the  hind-qiiarters  should  in  like  manner  be  selected,  well  rubbed' 
with  dry  salt,  and  put  into  pickling  tubs  by  themselves ;  and  then  your  prime 
parts,  such  as  ribs,  sirloins,  plate,  and  brisket  pieces,  should  be  selected,  and 
put  into  the  pickling  tubs  by  themselves,  and  without  being  rubbed.  Those- 
pieces,  bemg  the  most  tender  and  least  veiny  })arts  of  the  beef,  will  cure 
more  easily  and  quicker  than  the  coarser  parts;  but  after  remaining  a  week 
in   the  brine  they  should  be  drawn,  and  if  the  brine  has  not  sufficiently^- 
stricken,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  those  pieces  be  rubbed  with  dry- 
salt.     The  coarser  pieces  should  be  drawn  and  examined  every  fifth  day  at 
least ;  and  if  the  salt  should  not  have  sufficiently  stricken,  and  the  impuri- 
ties be  not  well  extracted,  then  they  should  be  gently  rnbbed  a  second  timej, 
and  the  air  allowed  to  act  for  an  hour  or  two  at  least  on  the  meat  and  saltj,. ' 
before  they  are  returned  into  the  brine:  the  whole  of  the  meat  in  the  cur-'; 
ing  tubs  must  be  well  covered  v;ith  brine,  and  the  air  entirely  exclnded£; 
from  it.     Under  a  good  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  with  proper  handling: 
of  the  meat,  it  will  be  cured  and  ready  to  put  into  the  tierces  in  from  four-  > 
teen  to  sixteen  days  ;  but  of  this  the  practised  eye  and  hand  of  the  trades- 
man can  alone  be  the  judge,  for  I  know  of  no  words  to  explain  the  feel- 
and  look  of  meat  when  cured,  or  when  not  sufficiently  cured :  practice  and' 
comparison  alone,  aided  by  close  observation,  is  the  only  certain  way  of 
arriving  at  that  judgment. 

The  propriety  of  sorting  the  meat  of  the  three  qualities,  as  pointed  out,  and 
having  each  quality  cured  separately,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  so  as  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  every  person  possessed  of  any  common 
sense  and  experience.     First,  the  finer  or  middle  pieces  of  every  animal,  it 
is  well  known,  are  much  more  easily  cured  than  the  coarser  pieces  of  the 
extremities  of  either  the  fore  or  hind-quarter ;  hence  the  propriety  of  keeping 
them  separate,  as,  nine  times  out  often,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  do  more  ^ 
to  them  (the  finer  pieces)  than  simply  to  place  them  in  the  brine,  where  they 
will  cure  without  any  rubbing,  while  it  is  necessary  to  rub  the  other  pieces 
once  at  least,  and  sometimes  oftener,  with  dry  salt,  in  order  to  extract, 
thoroughly  those  impurities  which  the  lea7i  of  every  animal  contains  in  a^^ 
very  much  larger  proportion  than  the  fatter  part  of  the  same  animal  does  •- ' 
and  it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  right  and  necessary  to  separate  the  pieces  cut^: 
off  the  extremity  of  the  fore-quarter  from  those  cut  off  the  extremity  of  the^' 
hind-quarter,  because  the  meat  of  the  fore-quarter  contains  more  of  those'' 
impurities  which  must  be  extracted  before  it  is  cured,  than  does  the  meat 
of  the  hind  quarter,  and  consequently  the  meat  of  the  fore-quarters  requires 
more  care  and  handling,  in  order  to  cure  it,  than  does  the  meat  on  any  other 
part  of  the  carcass  of  the  animal ;  hence  this  classification  will  enable  the 
curer  to  cive  to  each  sort  of  meat  the  required  handling  necessary  for  its- 
preservation,  without  interferinof  with  the  other  parts,  which,  if  treated  in 
the  same  way,  (I  now  speak  of  the  finer  pieces,)  would  have  their  natural 
juices  extracted,  become  hard,  and  what  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
called  over  cured.     There  is  also  another  reason  why  this  classification 
should  be  made — it  is  this :  that  it  saves  much  time  and  labor,  when  the^ 
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.;ineat  is  selecting  for  the  scale,  by  having  each  quality  in  separate  bulk  :  the 
^ielector  has  but  to  go  (o  either  in  order  to  lay  his  hand  at  once  upon  the 
.particular  piece  he  wants,  without  losing  time  or  wasting  labor  in  tossing 
-over  a  pile  of  meat  promiscuously  cured. 

When  your  meat  is  cured,  the  next  process  is  the  packing  it  away  for 
.preservation  into  tlie  tierces,  about  which  1  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing ;  because,  when  the  meat  is  selected  and  scaled,  the  packing  it  is  a 
.mere  mechanical  process,  in  which  a  man  can  alone  become  a  proficient  by 
'^practice  and  experience.     It  may  be  well  enough  to  remark,  that  when 
your  meat  is  taken  out  of  the  curing  tubs  it  should  be  washed,  and  rid 
of  the  impurities  extracted  by  the  salt,  and  generally  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree deposited  on  the  surface,  and  v/hich  can  be  best  and  most  easily  done 
with  the  aid  of  water  and  a  good  hickory  broom ;  the  packer  should  al- 
ways have  by  him  a  knife,  and  whenever  he  observes  an  incrustation  of 
those  impurities  on  the  meat,  which  the  washing  had  not  taken  off,  he 
•  should  use  his  knife  to  scrape  it  off;  and  if  scraping  does  not  effect  it,  he 
should  cut  it  off. 

When  your  tierces  are  packed,  they  must  then  be  headed  and  thoroughly 
driven  down  in  their  icooden  hoops ,  rolled  by,  and  each  tierce  have  its  bung 
hole  bored,  and  then  brined  with  pure,  clean  brine,  made  and  tested  in  the 
way  before  described,  except  that  no  saltpetre  should  be  put  in  it.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  brine  should  be  made  several  days  before, 
in  order  that  not  only  the  impurities  of  the  salt,  but  those  of  the  water  also, 
should  have  time  to  settle  down  into  a  sediment,  and  ihis  sediment  should 
iiot  be  disturbed  when  the  brine  is  drawn  off'.  The  want  of  this  precau- 
tion has  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  and  injury  to  the  meat  when 
exposed  for  sale,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  brine  was  put  on  without  first 
being  allowed  to  clear  itself,  the  impurities  of  both  the  salt  and  the  water  set- 
tled upon  the  meat,  and  made  it  both  slimy  and  dirty.  The  tierces  should 
remain  at  least  fourteen  days  in  this  state,  with  the  bungs  open,  and  what- 
ever the  casks  may  have  absorbed  of  the  brine  should  be  replenished  once, 
if  not  twice,  every  day,  and  this  continued  until  the  casks  will  absorb 
no  more,  and  the  brine  remains  as  stationary  and  undiminished,  when 
filled,  as  though  it  stood  in  a  glass  bottle.  The  necessity  for  this  precau- 
tion is  obvious :  first,  if  your  staves  are  not  in  this  way  allowed  to  become 
saturated  with  brine,  and  the  brine  replenished  before  the  casks  are  finally 
coopered  and  shipped,  you  can  have  no  guarantee  for  your  casks  not  leak- 
ing on  the  voyage  ;  and,  secondly,  should  this  absorption  be  allowed  to  take 
place  on  the  voyage,  your  tierces  in  a  short  time  will  become  half  empty  of 
brine;  and  v%^herever  your  meat  then  comes  in  contact  with  the  stave,  it  will 
extract  from  the  wood  its  coloring  matter — it  will  become  stained  and  dis- 
colored, and,  for  the  want  of  brine,  the  meat  will  become  hard  and  rancid, 
and  perhaps  mouldy  too.  Your  tierces,  after  standing  at  least  fourteen  days, 
will  take  no  more  brine.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  bungs,  which  should 
be  put  in  with  a  coarse  cloth  around  them,  and  tightly  driven;  over  each 
bung  a  piece  of  tin  should  be  nailed  on,  but  great  care  must  be  observed 
that  the  tacks  with  Vv^hich  it  is  fastened  are  so  short  as  not  to  go  through 
"the  stave  ;  as,  if  they  do,  a  leakage  v\*ill  take  place  that  may  do  much  harm. 

Then  comes  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  whole — the  putting  on  of  your 
irfi^n  hoops,  and  the  final  coopering  of  ^'our  tierce.  As  fQ^^  coopers  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  such  work  in  the  United  States,  I  shall  explain  the  process, 
so  that  all  may  understand,  and  perform  it,  if  they  will,     in  the  first  place^ 
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care  should  be  taken  to  clear  your  house  of  all  salt  and  brine,  in  order  thal^ 
the  hoop-iron  may  be  keep  as  free  from  it  as  possible,  to  prevent  rust  and- 
corroding.  The  tierce  up-ended,  the  cooper  takes  off  the  three  first  wooden 
chime  hoops ;  he  then  takes  his  hoop-iron  and  bends  it  around  the  place  of 
the  first  hoop,  and  takes  its  accurate  measure;  there,  he  then  cuts  it  to  the 
length,  and  rivets  it,  which  can  only  be  well  done  on  the  face  of  a  small 
anvil,  or  on  the  side  of  a  metal  half-hundred  weight;  he  then  puts  this  hoop 
on,  (having  eased  it,  by  a  few  blows  on  the  inside  of  one  edge,  to  the  shape 
of  the  cask,)  and  drives  it  to  the  berth  of  the  second  wooden  hoop,  leaving, 
room  for  a  wooaen  guard  hoop  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chime ;  he  then 
strips  that  end  of  the  tierce  of  all  the  re;mainder  of  its  wooden  hoops,  and 
takes  his  hoop-iron  and  measures  around  the  berth  of  the  third  wooden 
bulge  hoop,  cuts,  rivets,  and  shapes  it,  and  then  puts  it  on  and  drives  it 
down  to  the  place  of  the  second,  bulge  hoop  ;  this  done,  he  then  puts  on  his 
wooden  guard  bulge  hoop,  which  passes  over  the  iron  one,  and  drives  it  to 
its  place,  and  then  drives  on  (he  remainder  of  his  wooden  hoops,  finishhig 
with  a  guard  chime  hoop  outside  the  iron  one,  and  so  proceeds  on  until  the^ 
whole  is  coopered.  It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  no  iron  driver,  used' 
perpendicularly,  as  coopers  use  their  wooden  drivers  on  wooden  hoops, 
will  ever  drive  an  iron  hoop  to  its  place.  There  is  a  proper  driver,  without 
which  the  hoops  cannot  be  driven.     It  is  thus : 

Cb 

fe,  the  handle;  «,  the  head  on  which  the  blow  is  given  ;  and  c,  the  bite- 
which  catches  the  edge  of  the  hoop  :  this,  used  with  a  7-pound  hammer  to^ 
strike  with,  will  drive  any  iron  hoop  to  its  place;  but  without  it,  the  hoop-^ 
cannot  be  stretched  and  driven,  and  consequently  must  remain  imperfect- 

An  Apprenticed  Packer. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  November  4,  1845. 


SALTING  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Ostrander,  of  Glenville,  informs  us  that  he  has  for  several  years> 
pursued  the  following  method  with  success  :  "In  packing  down  pork,  I 
sprinkle  in  four  quarts  of^rock  salt  to  a  barrel,  then  make  a  pickle  of  warm; 
water  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  meat,  as  strong  as  can  be  made  with 
salt,  and,  when  cold,  pour  it  on;  when  the  pickle  becomes  much  colored 
with  the  blood  of  the  meat,  draw  it  off,  boil  it,  take  off  the  scum  till  it  be- 
comes clean,  and  apply  it  again  ;  in  this  way  pork  will  keep  sweet  through- 
out the  ensuing  summer,  and  will  be  free  of  rust. 

"  In  salting  beef,  take  four  quarts  of  rock  salt,  pounded  fine,  eight  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
with  these  ingredients  pack  the  meat  down  very  closely,  so  as  that  they  will 
of  themselves  cover  the  whole  with  brine.  The  next  spring,  draw  off  the 
brine,  clarify  it  as  before  mentioned,  adding  a  little  salt  to  it,  and  apply  it 
again,  and  the  beef  will  keep  very  sweet  and  fine  tasted  during  the  whole 
summer  following." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fuller,  of  Kent,  Conneciicot,  says  :  -'In  looking  over  the  Oc- 
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tober  number  of  the  Galtivatorj  I  saw  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
serving porkj  with  a  request  that  if  any  one  had  practised  the  same  method, 
to  inform  you  of  the  result.  I  have  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  cut  and  packed  my  pork  and  hams  the  evening  after  butch- 
ering, and  always  pour  on  the  brine  boiling  hot,  the  same  evening,  or  the 
next  morning.  The  barrel  should  be  left  open  until  the  brine  gets  cold. 
I  have  never  known  any  one  that  has  tried  that  method,  who  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  I  can,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  confidence  recom- 
mend that  method." 


From  the  New  York  Farmer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  the  president.  Dr.  Rhinelander,  read 
the  following  from  the  practice  at  Cincinnati:  *^  To  one  barrel  of  150 
pounds,  four  quarts  of  salt,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  salt- 
petre, pounded  fine,  and  rolled  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  ; 
each  ham  is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  that  compound  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  as  far  around  the  bone  as  can  be  reached ;  the  hams  are  then  placed 
in  a  barrel  for  two  weeks  ;  then  put  in  six  quarts  of  wood  ashes,  with  ten 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  about  two  hours ;  let  stand  until  settled,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  strong  brine  ;  nine  gallons  of  brine  to  one  gallon  of 
lye  ;  pack  in  this,  and  let  them  lie  four  weeks." 

Mr.  Woodhull. — To  a  barrel  of  hams,  one  gallon  of  molasses,  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  cover  with  a  strong  brine ;  take  them  up  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  repack  them. 

Mr.  Walters. — For  every  one  hundred  of  meat,  two  quarts  of  molasses 
and  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  with  a  strong  brine. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
PACKING  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET. 

Mr.  Rotcb,  writing  us  from  London,  says  : 

"  The  early  attention  you  asked  of  your  readers  to  the  English  mode  of 
putting  up  provisions  begins  already  to  manifest  itself  in  the  very  improved 
manner  in  which  they  are  now  brought  to  this  market,  and  the  improved 
prices  they  command. 

*'  Bacon  for  the  London  market  must  not  be  enveloped,  as  for  the  coun- 
try consumption,  with  a  thick  coat  of  fat ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  have 
but  little  fat,  and  its  muscle  or  lean  parts  must  be  well  marbled  with  it. 
However,  as  yet,  bacon  is  not  cured  to  any  extent  in  the  northern  States. 
Tongues  have  been  sent  here,  but  have  been  so  badly  trimmed,  so  bloody, 
and  so  slovenly  put  up,  that  they  did  not  sell  for  more  than  half  price. 
Properly  put  up,  they  would  have  sold  at  from  45.  to  45.  6g?.  apiece ;  for 
here  they  are  sold  at  4^.  6d  to  5s.  6(/.,  when  cured  as  they  should  be. 


From  the  Dollar  Farmer. 
CURING  HAMS. 


We  republish  the  following  method  of  curing  hams.     There  is  none 
better. 
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For  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  take  five  pints  of  good  molasses, 
(or  five  pounds  of  brown  suo^ar,)  five  ounces  saltpetre,  and  eight  pounds 
rock  salt  ;  add  tFiree  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  the  ingredients  over  a  gen- 
tle fire,  skimming  off  the  froth*  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Continue  the  boiling 
till  the  salt,  &c.,  is  dissolved.  Have  the  hams,  nicely  cut  and  trimmed, 
packed  in  casks  with  the  shank  end  down,  as  the  pickle  will  thus  strike  in 
better.  When  the  pickle,  prepared  as  above,  is  sufficiently  cool,  pour  it 
over  the  hams.  They  may  lie  in  pickle  from  two  to  six  weeks,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pieces  or  the  state  of  the  weather — more  time  being  re- 
quired in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  Beef  or  mutton  hams,  or  tongues 
intended  for  smoking  and  drying,  may  be  cured  according  to  this  mode, 
and  Vv'ill  be  found  excellent.' 

The  Albany  Cultivator  adds  the  follov/ing  : 

In  that  excellent  and  agreeable  work  entitled  ''Farming  for  Ladies,"  we 
find  the  following  directions  for  preparing  the  celebrated  "  Hambro  pickle," 
which  is  said  to  be  equally  applicable  to  beef,  pork,  tongues,  &c.  "  To 
each  gallon  of  water,  put  one  pound  and  a  half  of  common  salt,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  coarse  brov.m  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre;  boiled,  and 
to  be  carefully  skimmed.  After  standing  in  a  proper  vessel  until  quite 
cool;  the  meat  may  be  immersed,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  in  ten  days  and  im- 
prove for  months;  but  it  must  be  carefully  kept  pressed  down  by  means  of 
a  cover,  and  a  clean  heavy  stone.  The  pickle  must  be  watched,  and,  when 
any  scum  begins  to  rise,  the  meat  must  be  taken  out  and  the  liquor  reboil- 
cd,  and  skimmed  and  cooled  as  before :  at  the  same  time  half  a  pound 
more  salt  must  be  added,  but  no  raw  salt  is  to  be  applied  at  any  time. 
The  meat  is  to  be  returned  when  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  say  after  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  Tongues  will  require  a  month  at  least,  and  are  improved 
by  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  bay  salt  added  to  the  above.  One  clove  of 
garlic,  half  an  ounce  of  alspice,  and  as  much  whole  pepper,  boiled  with  the 
ingredients;  much  improve  it.'^ 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
DAVISON'S  INVENTION  FOR  CURING  PROVISIONS. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  perfectly  simple.  It  consists  of  a  large  cylinder, 
made  air-Uglit.  It  has  a  mouth-piece,  through  which  the  meat  is  put  into 
the  cylinder.  On  this  mouth-piece  is  fitted  a  lid,  with  its  surface  so  adapt- 
ed to  the  mouth-piece  that  no  air  can  pass.  Strong  screws  bind  it  close  to 
the  mouth-piece.  On  the  lid  are  two  vents,  with  screws  to  open  and  close 
them.  This  cylinder,  mouth-piece,  and  lid  are  made  of  the  best  of  iron, 
with  a  thickness  proportional  to  their  size. 

There  is  also  a  large  vat  to  hold  brine.  This  is  made  of  wood,  and  is 
elevated  above  the  cylinder,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  pipe.  Through 
the  pipe  the  brine  passes  from  the  vat  to  the  cylinder.  There  is  a  lifting- 
pump  attached  to  the  cylinder.  By  it  the  brine  is  pumped  from  the  cylin- 
der into  the  vat. 

The  meat,  being  first  cut.  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  the  brine  admit- 
ted. When  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  brine,  the  lid  is  closed  down  on 
the  mouth-piece  and  screv/ed  fast.  The  pump  is  then  put  into  action,  and 
the  brine  carried  back  to  the  vat.  When  the  brine  is  all  removed  from  the 
cylinder,  the  meat  is  in  a  vacuum;  this  is  obvious,  for  the  brine  had  of 
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course  expelled  the  air ;  the  cylinder  and  closed  lid  being  air-tight,  did  not 
permit  the  air  to  return  when  the  brine  was  withdrawn.  The  meat  being 
in  a  vacuum,  parts  with  all  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  which  may  be  con- 
tained withm  it :  these  escape  into  the  vacuum  of  the  cylinder.  The  brine 
is  now  again  introduced,  and  when  the  meat  is  covered,  the  air- vents  in 
the  lid  are  opened,  and  the  brine  drives  out  all  the  air  and  gases  which  had 
escaped  from  the  meat.  When  the  cylinder  is  full  of  brine,  the  air  vents 
are  closed,  and  the  brine  is  pumped  into  the  vat,  and  the  meats  are  again  in 
vacuum.  Again,  blood,  air,  and  gases  escape  into  the  vacuum.  The 
brine  is  again  introduced,  and  the  meat  covered ;  the  air-vents  are  then 
opened,  and  the  air  and  gases  escape  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  is 
filled  with  brine.  The  brine  is  withdrawn  and  returned  again  and  again 
until  the  operation  is  completed.  The  interval  of  withdrawing  and  return- 
ing is  short  at  first ;  but  when  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  are  expelled  from 
the  meat,  the  brine  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  meat  for  some  hours — say 
four  to  eight.  After  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  are  expelled,  and  the  meat  has 
remained  in  the  brine  for  six  or  eight  hours,  it  is  cured.  The  whole  pro- 
cess v/ill  require  about  twelve  hours. 

The  principle  on  which  the  method  acts  is  that  of  a  pressure  upon  the 
meat  in  a  vacuum.  In  its  ordinary  condition  the  meat  is  filled  with  blood, 
air,  and  gases  ;  when  immersed  in  brine,  in  the  ordinary  process,  these,  by 
their  resisting  power,  prevent  the  brine  from  entering  the  meat ;  the  blood 
has  an  affinity  with  the  brine,  and  leaves  the  meat  to  unite  with  it.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  and  its  specific  gravity  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
air  and  gases,  the  air  and  gases  rise  to  the  surface  and  escape,  and  the  brine 
takes  their  place.  To  do  this,  however,  takes  time,  and  about  six  "weeks 
are  found  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  When,  however,  the  meat  is  in  a 
vacuum,  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  escape  at  once  ;  beingf  escaped,  the  brine 
exerts  its  pressure,  and  the  meat  is  charged  at  once.  This  pressure,  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  curing,  is  nothing  more  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  quantity  of  brine  necessary  to  cover  the  meat. 
Ill  the  cylinder,  the  meat,  when  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  have  been  separated 
from  it  in  the  vacuum,  can  be  subjected  to  an  illimitable  amount  of  pressure. 
To  do  this,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  elevation  of  the  vat.  Con- 
r^ected  as  is  the  vat,  by  a  pipe,  to  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  is  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  vat.  By  means  of  the  vacuum  the  meat  is  freed 
from  all  the  means  of  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  brine  ;  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  brine  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  that  the  meat  will  bear  v/ith- 
cut  collapsing.  When  in  vacuum,  it  is  swollen,  its  fibre  distended  and 
pores  open,  and  it  readily  admits  the  brine,  even  at  the  simple  pressure  of 
the  mere  quantity  of  brine  which  the  cylinder  will  hold.  In  this  matter, 
experience  has  taught  that  the  pressure  of  a  single  atmosphere  is  the  most 
effective ;  a  greater  one  tends  to  close  the  pores  of  the  vacated  meat,  and  a 
'triple  atmospheric  pressure  completely  closes  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
"brine.  The  whole  secret  of  the  action  of  this  method  is,  that  the  vacuum 
€ts  the  meat  at  once  to  admit  the  brine,  and  the  pressure,  if  not  ti^o  great, 
'Gt  once  forces  the  brine  into  the  vacated  pores  ;  and  this  done,  the  meat  is 
cured.  By  the  use  of  the  vacuum,  the  natural  process  is  shorteucd  from 
weeks  to  hours,  and  the  meat  is  cured  at  least  as  perfectly — indeed,  far 
tjnore  perfectly. 

The  advantage  of  a  rapid  curing  of  meat  in  a  perfect  manner  is  obvious 
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to  every  one.    But  there  are  numerous  advantages  besides.     Let  me  enu- 
merate them : 

All  meats,  sailed  and  cured  in  the  ordinary  method,  require  two  packings  to^- 
pass  inspection,  and  for  family  use.  When  the  meat  is  cured,  which  will  be 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  the  brine  is  bloody  and  foul.  In 
the  large  packing  and  inspection  establishments  the  meat  is  repacked,  and 
the  first  brine  is  thrown  away.  With  the  vacuum  process,  the  meat,  when 
cured,  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  is  free  from  blood,  and  ready  to  receive 
its  final  packing,  fit  to  pass  inspection,  or  keeping  for  family  use.  In  the 
process  of  curing,  pork  increases  in  weight  ten  or  eleven  per  cent.  In  the 
ordinary  process,  two  njonths  are  necessary  to  gain  this;  and,  of  course,  the 
interest,  storing,  and  insurance  for  that  period  are  lost  to  somebody.  In  the 
vacuum  process  the  meat  is  cured  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  ten  per  cent,  gain 
is  obtained  at  once^  and  there  is  no  loss  of  time,  interest,  storage,  or  insurance. 
In  the  ordinary  method  the  packer  cannot  sell  profitably  until  after  two 
packings  and  two  months  of  time;  in  the  vacuum  process  he  may  sell  in 
one  day,  reaping  the  gain  of  the  increase. 

The  longer  the  meat  is  in  curing,  the  more  the  natural  juices  are  ex- 
tracted by  the  brine.  Hence,  when  the  meat  is  cured  equally  well  as  to 
its  being  saved,  its  quality  will  be  better  in  the  short  process,  for  its  juices 
are  not  lost  in  the  brine. 

These  advantages  apply  to  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  by  the  vacuun> 
process  there  is  a  great  gain,  even  in  the  winter,  when  meat  can  be  cured 
by  the  ordinary  process.    But  there  is  yet  another  advantage,  and  it  is  this  r 

Meat,  by  the  vacuum  process,  may  be  cured  in  the  summer  as  well  and 
as  perfectly  and  safely  as  in  winter ;  once  in  the  cylinder,  it  is  safe.  The 
cylinder  will  make  it  so  at  once,  under  any  circumstances  ;  but,  if  neces- 
sary, the  cylinder  may  be  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  (a  non-conductor,) 
and  the  space  between  the  case  and  cylinder  filled  with  powdered  charcoal. 
This  at  once  makes  a  refrigerator,  and,  with  the  brine,  a  temperature  ap- 
proaching freezing  point  may  be  maintained  during  the  whole  time  of 
curing. 

In  the  west,  less  capital  for  the  purchase  of  meat  will  be  necessary  if  the 
vacuum  process  be  adopted  ;  for  time,  interest,  storage,  and  insurance  will 
be  saved.  But  to  the  west  it  will  give  yet  another  advantage:  it  will  en- 
able them  to  commence  packing  earlier.  Not  unusual  is  it  for  them,  at 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  to  be  closed  up  in  December  with  ice,  and  a  stop 
put  to  shipment.  If  packing  can  commence  in  October,  the  loss  of  cold 
weather  in  feeding  and  the  staying  power  of  ice  v/ill  be  obviated.  A  hog 
or  a  beeve  is  fatted  more  easily  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  But  neither 
can  be  killed  and  cured  in  warm  weather  by  the  ordinary  process;  by  the 
vacuum  process  they  may.  To  pack  in  the  ordinary  way  you  must  feed 
longer,  and  that  even  with  a  scarcity  of  food,  to  get  to  the  cold  weather, 
that  you  may  safely  cure ;  and  by  no  means  can  you  meet  a  present  de- 
mand or  a  rising  market.  By  the  vacuum  process  you  obviate  long  feed- 
ing, warm  weather,  (and  that  may  occur  even  at  mid- winter  to  spoil  meat 
cured  in  the  ordinary  mode,)  and  you  may  meet  a  present  demand  or  a 
rising  market,  without  loss  of  interest,  storage,  or  insurance.  It  may  be 
objected  that  there  is  an  expense  in  the  vacuum  process  not  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  one.  In  the  ordinary  process  you  cure  and  wait  two  months, 
and  then  repack  for  inspection  or  to  keep  for  family  use.  In  the  vacuunai 
process  you  cure  and  pack,  and  are  done;  and  the  two  packings  of  the 
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ordinar/  mode  are  more  expensive  than  the  curing  and  packing-  of  the 
vacuum  process.  Hence  there  is  economy  in  capital  and  outlay,  m 
tioie  and  expense  subsequent  to  the  first  packing.  To  this  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  meat  is  better  on  account  of  the  retention  of  its  natural  juices  in  a 
greater  degree.  Here  all  comparison  between  the  tv^o  methods  ends.  The 
advantages  oi  the  vacuum  process,  besides,  are  all  its  own. 

Hitherto,  when  meat  got  si^ippered  or  tainted  it  was  lost ;  now.  it  can  be 
saved.  If  skippered  when  placed  in  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  the  skip- 
pers come  to  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  perish  for  want  of  air.  The 
meat  is  then  taken  from  the  cylinder,  the  skippers  removed,  and  the  meat 
returned  to  the  cylinder  and  again  charged  with  pickle,  and  is  again 
perfect. 

If  meat  be  tainted,  it  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  charged  with  a  weak 
solution  of  lime  :  taken  out,  dried,  and  returned  to  the  cylinder,  and  again 
charged  with  pickle  :  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  sound 
meat. 

Hams  and  bacon,  o'd.  blackened,  and  spoiled  in  appearance,  will  cot 
take  in  pickle  by  immersion  :  subjected  to  the  vacuum  process,  they  may, 
and  in  a  few  hours  be  restored  to  fresh  appearance,  and  after  smoking  be 
equal  to  new  ones. 

Meat  just  killed  and  icar/n  may  be  put.  in  mid  summer,  into  the  cylinder,, 
and  cured  in  twelve  hours  perfectly.   By  steeping,  it  cannot  be  cured  at  all 
in  warm  weather :  in  vacuum,  it  may  be  at  all  seasons. 

Beef  cured  in  the  vacuum  is  done  and  packed  in  a  day.  and  has  gained 
its  full  increase.  Cured  by  steeping:;  it  at  once  loses  five  per  cent.,  and 
takes  months  to  regain  its  loss  and  add  the  usual  gain  arising  from  parking. 

In  hot  climates,  meat  cannot  be  cured  by  steepinc;  at  any  season  ;  by  the 
vacuum  it  can  in  any  climate,  at  all  seasons. 

In  ordinary  packing,  sugar,  spices,  or  acid  may  be  added  to  the  brine  :: 
but  in  the  vacuum  process  they  will  be  more  perfectly  taken  up,  and  tbe- 
meat  more  highly  flavored. 

The  vacuum  process  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  meats ;  and  all  kinds  of 
fluids  may  be  infused  into  meats  by  it.  A  variety  of  antiseptics  besides 
salt  will  preserve,  if  they  can  be  injected  into  the  meat ;  but  before  the 
meat  could  take  them  by  steeping,  it  would  be  spoiled  in  any  weather  bur 
the  coldest,  and  m  the  coldest  would  be  stale  first.  By  the  vacuum  these 
may  be  injected  at  once,  and  the  meat  flavored  by  these  peculiarly  preserv- 
ative fluids. 

To  the  west  it  oflers  great  facilities  and  economies,  as  the  west  is  now 
the  great  meat  grower  and  packer. 

But  this  invention  is  truly  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  the  south.  They" 
now  bring  their  pork  and  beef  from  the  west.  Hereafter  they  may  cure  it  for 
themselves,  !*sow.  they  cannot,  with  a  certainty  of  keepins:,  even  in  win- 
ter. With  Mr.  Davison's  process  they  may  cure  at  all  seasons.  Here- 
after they  may  cure  with  safety  and  economy.  They  may  thus  become  not 
only  their  owb  pork  and  beef  growers,  but  they  may  add  pork  and  beef  to 
their  exports.  Indeed,  in  time,  it  may  fairly  be  predicted  that  the  region 
of  country  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  the  only  country  that  can  export 
pork  and  beef  profitably.  Her  climate  v,'ill  o^row  it  without  expense,  for 
her  pastures  are  ever  green  ;  and  her  fields  may  ever  be  filled  with  pork- 
felieniag  esculents.     In  no  region  does  a  good  hog  do  belter  than  in  a. 
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^warm  one.  In  the  cotton  and  sugar  region  every  planter  may  himself 
make  all  his  bacon,  for  he  is  now  able  to  care  it. 

To  families  of  farmers,  living  in  the  country,  it  offers  the  means  of  hav- 
ing fresh  meat  during  the  summer  without  waste  ;  for,  what  cannot  be  eaten 
fresh  can  be  packed,  and  will  be  the  best  pickled  meat,  as  it  will  be  re- 
cently  cured. 

t  .There  is  yet  another  view  in  which  this  invention  will  wonderfully 
serve  farmers  and  planters.  By  it  they  can  impregnate  wood  with  salt,  and 
the  wood  will  be  indestructible  ;  or  may  turn  it  to  stone,  measurably,  and  it 
shall  yet  be  flexible,  and  can  never  rot,  and  only  be  lost  by  wear.  By  it 
shingles  for  houses,  and  posts  for  fences,  may  be  made  indestructible.  To 
do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  impregnate  them  with  brine  thoroughly. 
But  it  may  be  carried  still  further,  and  the  wood  turned  wholly  to  stone  ; 
and  thus :  The  wood  is  first  charged  with  salt,  then  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  dried,  then  charged  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime ;  this  latter, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  decomposes  the  wood  and 
forms  an  insoluble  compound — sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum.  The  wood 
then  becomes  stone,  and  yet  retains  toughness. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  apparatus  is  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  econ- 
omy with  which  it  operates.  The  solution  of  salt,  or  brine,  which  is  used 
in  most  cases,  both  for  curing  meat  and  u^ood,  is  not  costly.  No  more  of 
it  is  expended  than  the  meat  or  wood  takes  up ;  the  balance  is  returned  to 
the  cistern,  and  serves  for  another  or  other  operations.  If  a  little  sweeten- 
ing  matter  or  spices  be  added,  the  cost  is  not  greatly  increased ;  and  for  the 
ether  operations  contemplated  upon  wood  the  same  applies,  for  most  of  the 
required  solutions  are  made  from  the  cheapest  ingredients.  The  apparatus, 
constructed  of  metal,  will  last  for  centuries.  If  it  should  get  out  of  order, 
ithe  rudest  mechanic  in  the  country  can  put  it  to  rights.  A  boy  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  can  work  it  as  well  as  a  man.  In  fine,  although  many  of  the 
principles  involved  are  not  new  ones,  yet  it  so  happens  that  no  other  ap- 
paratus heretofore  invented  rendered  them  of  public  utility,  on  account  of 
.great  expense,  while,  by  this  one,  they  can  be  made  ^radically ^  cheaply 
msefid. 

A.  S.. 

New  York,  December  16,  1845. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist 
DAVIS02;i'S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  CURING  MEAT. 

The  undersigned  is  authorized  by  the  patentees  to  sell  patents  for  the 
using  and  sale  of  Davison's  apparatus  for  curing  meats,  and  preserving 
timber,  and  also  for  the  sale  of  rights  for  States.  By  this  process,  all 
kinds  of  meat  can  be  perfectly  cured  in  twelve  hours,  and  in  warm  wea- 
ther as  well  as  cold.  It  leaves  ail  the  juices  in  the  meat,  and  of  course  it 
makes  a  better  article.  Bacon  cured  in  it  may  be  put  to  smoke  in  two 
days.  It  is  just  such  an  article  as  every  planter  in  iuQ  south  should  have. 
Applications  for  rights  and  sincrle  machines  may  be  made  to  the  subscri- 
,'t)^r.,,, The  price  of  the  machines  is  from  $75  to  $300,  according  to  size. 
ai  $;%v.\  ^^ii"^A  -:^  A.  B.  ALLEN,  IS7  Water  SU,  New    York. 
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APPENDIX  No.  36. 

UST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Maine  Farmer,  Augusta,  Maine— weekly. 

Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter,  Concord,  New  Hampshire— monthly. 

Boston  Cuhivator,  Boston,  Massachusetts — weekly. 

New  England  Farmer,  Boston,  Massachusetts — weekly. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman,  Boston,  Massachusetts — weekly. 

New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  New  York — weekly. 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York — monthly. 

Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Journal,  New  York — monthly.  # 

American  Quarterly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. — quarterly,  j^f 

Cuhivator,  Albany,  New  York — monthly. 

New  Genesee  Farmer,  Rochester,  New  York — monthly. 

Farmers' Cabinet,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — monthly. 

Lancaster  County  Farmer,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania — weekly. 

American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Maryland — monthly. 

Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Yirginia — monthly. 

North  Carolina  Farmer,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina — monthly. 

Southern  Agriculturist,  South  Carolina.  w 

Southern  Cultivator,  Auo^usta,  Georgia — monthly. 

Alabama  Planter,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama — monthly. 

Planters'  Banner,  Franklin,  Louisiana — (partly)  weekly.  ? 

Nashville  Agriculturist,  Nashville,  Tennessee — monthly.  n^ 

Dollar  Farmer,  Louisville,  Kentucky — monthly. 

Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbus,  Ohio — weekly. 

Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Indianapolis,  Indiana— monthlyr  u, 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  Illinois — monthly.  ^v^ 

Michigan  Farmer,  Jackson,  Michigan— monthly. 
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APPENDIX  No.  37. 

MR.    F  L  E  r  S  C  H  M  A  IS  N'S    LETTER, 

Vienna,  Se-pleyiiber  20,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  my  last  from  Berlin,  I  mentioned  that  I  intended  to  assist 
the  convention  of  German  agriculturists,  at  Breslau. 

I  arrived  a  day  before  the  commencement,  entered  my  name  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  assisted  the  openino^  of  the  first  meeting.  There  were  upwards  of  a 
^thousand  agriculturists  from  the  different  parts  of  Germany ;  each  State 
was  represented  by  some  deputies  from  their  respective  monarchs,  and  it 
was  highly  interesting  to  hear  the  debates  on  the  different  subjects  of  agri- 
coiture,  in  which  the  princes,  counts,  &c.,  joined  in  with  the  rest ;  and  they 
took  as  much  interest  and  evinced  as  much  knowledge  as  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary farmers  themselves. 

These  conventions,  which  have  been  held  for  nine  years,,  (every  year  at 
another  city  of  Germany,)  have  already  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  ; 
the  farmer  sees  that  his  occupation  is  not  only  respectable,  but  worthy, 
-and  important  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  society. 

The  questions  were  debated  in  separate  sections,  and  to  me  that  of  wool 
was  of  the  highest  interest.  Silesia  has  now  the  reputation  of  raising  the 
finest  wool.  Samples  of  wool  were  exhibited  in  a  large  room,  from  all  parts 
-of  Germany,  also  Hungary,  Russia,  New  Holland,  and  some  of  Che  alpaca, 
i  spent  most  all  my  time  in  that  room,  to  examine  into  the  different  charac- 
ters of  wool  from  the  different  countries,  and  especially  those  which  resem- 
■b'e  ours  the  most  in  regard  to  climate  and  treatment. 

I  obtained  a  collection  of  wool  which  can  nowhere  be  got  except  at  sucli 
an  occasion,  and  I  was  told  this  was  the  only  exhibition  of  that  kind  ever 
seen . 

A  new  species  of  potatoes  was  exhibited,  of  which  I  obtained  some 
bulbs.  It  is  an  early  potato,  and  ripens  the  middle  of  June;  it  is  different 
frojn  any  I  ever  saw ;  they  look  like  cocoons,  of  the  size  of  an  Qgg. 

The  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  w^ere  beautiful,  and  Silesia  tries  to  sus- 
tain Its  reputation  as  a  flax-growing  country  ;  it  was  its  staple  article  for 
centuries,  and  it  will  ever  be  such. 

I  had  various  conversationo  with  the  principal  flax  and  hemp-growers  in 
regard  to  the  treatment,  and  hope  to  lay  before  you  such  communications 
-as  will  be  interesting  and  useful  for  our  country. 

I  saw  several  new  machines  for  breaking  hemp,  one  of  which  proved 
very  useful  and  practical,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch. 

The  citizens  of  Breslau  (a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants)  exerted  them- 
^ves  to  make  their  guests  during  the  time  as  pleasant  ac  possible.  All  the 
different  clubs  opened  their  establishments  for  us.  A  rich  count,  of  the 
name  of  Henkel,  gave  a  splendid  ball  and  supper  at  his  palace,  where  all 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  country  around,  and  of  the  city,  were 
assembled  ;  diamonds,  orders,  ribands,  stars,  medals,  &c.,  and  ali  kinds  of 
distinctions  of  honoj,  were  massed  together. 

The  city  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  one  of  which  I  shall  bring 
you.     The  King  gave  a  great  dinner  at  the  chateau;  aadon  Monday  tjiere 
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was  a  cattle  shoWj  distribution  of  prizes  for  the  best  breed  of  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep,  a  horse  race,  and  a  great  procession,  in  which  the  different  agricultural 
occupations  were  exhibited — the  country  people  all  in  their  national  cos- 
tume ;  and,  after  all  was  over,  and  the  assembly  of  more  than  100,000  peo- 
ple had  dispersed,  the  city  gave  us  (in  a  beautifully  decorated  and  illumi- 
nated garden)  a  supper,  and  closed  with  splendid  fire-works.  Saturday 
evening  a  piece  was  performed  in  the  theatre,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
a  poet  of  Breslau,  in  which  Ceres  shows  the  importance  and  beauty  of 
agricultural  occupation. 

The  agricultural  implements  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  America  ; 
they  are  clumsy,  and  against  all  rules  of  mechanical  science  :  here  lies  the 
fault  of  Germany.  Science  is  taught^  at  the  universities,  with  great  care 
and  perfection,  but  the  practical  results  have  not  yet  found  their  way  dowa 
to  the  common  man.  The  system  of  common  school  education  throughout 
Germany  is  excellent,  but  the  preparatory  schools  for  the  different  branches 
of  occupation,  as  trade,  commerce,  ^fec,  are  wanting. 

I  recommend  myself  to  your  friendship,  and  remain  your  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

CH.  L.  FLEISCHlMANl\. 
Hon.  E.  Burke. 

P.  S. — I  called  on  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Polytechnical  School, 
Mr.  Prechtl,  who  very  kindly  initiated  me  in  all  the  details  of  the  Austrian 
patent  laws,  which  are  the  most  liberal  I  have  learned  yet.  I  shall  have 
all  the  laws,  information,  and  forms  of  their  patents,  which  will  be  at  your 
command.  He  also  laid  before  me  the  yearly  publication  of  expired  patents, 
in  which  an  extract  of  the  specification,  or,  where  the  specification  is  of  im- 
portance, the  whole  is  given,  with  drawings ;  there  are  only  three  volumes 
now,  and  1  consider  it  very  important  for  our  office.  I  intend  to  procure 
it,  and  all  such  works  as  I  find  interesting,  and  send  them  on  to  Washing- 
ton. 

[Rules  of  German  convention  of  farmers,  and  subjects  for  discussioE 
from  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  omitted  for  want  of  room.] 
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.i,,....  CHARCOAL  RO Ad.  ^    ' 


K  t 
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The  process  of makiiw  sucli  a  xoadi^.  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Cleve- 
Jand  Heraldj  as  follows  :     ," 

"Timber  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  through  is  cut  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  piled  up  lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the  road  about  five  feet  high, 
being  nine  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  two  at  the  top,  and  then  covered  with 
straw  and  earth  in  the  manner  of  coal-pits.     The  earth  required  to  covej 
the  pile,  taken  from  either  side,  leaves  two  good  sized  ditches,  and  the  tinX- 
ber,  although  not  split,  is  easily  charred  ;  and,  when  charred,  the  earth  is  re-   ! 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  ditches,  the  coal  raked  down,  to  a  width  of  fifteerf"! 
feet,  leaving  it  two  feet  thick  at  the  centre  and  one  at  the  sides,  and  the  road'  ' 
is  completed." 

A  road  of  this  kind  is  now  being  made  in  the  Cotton  Wood  swamp  near 
Blisslield,  in  Michigan.  From  the  writer  above  quoted  we  learn  that  about 
seventy  roods  are  completed,  twenty  of  which  have  been  used  for  the  Itxpf 
seven  months,  and  the  balance  for  three  months  ;  and  as  it  is  on  the  great 
thoroughfare  west,  and  as,  in  addition,  on  an  average,  sixteen  heavy  loaded 
teams  to  and  from  an  ashery  pass  over  it  daily,  it  has  been  very  well  tried 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  ruts,  but  it 
presents  an  even,  hard  surface.  " 

The  company  making  the  road  pay  the  contractors  at  the  rate  of  |660,a:;^ 
mile.     The  road  is  said  to  become  very  compact,  and  to  be  free  from  mu^:  , 
or  dust.     Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  and  Mr.  Newton,  an  engineer  who  iA'-" 
spected  the  Blissfield  road  above  mentioned,  state  that  they  passed  over  it 
the  morninsr  after  a  rain. 

'*  At  each  end  of  the  different  sections  of  the  coal  road  the  niiid  M  the  '' 
causeway  was  felloe  deep  where  there  was  that  depth  of  earth,  and  nearl/''^ 
or  quite  half-axletree  deep  v/here  the  logs  were  broken  ;  when,  on  the  coal 
load,  there  was  not  the  least  standing,  and  the  impress  of  the  feet  of  a  horse 
passing  rapidly  over  it  was  like  that  made  on  hard  washed  sand,  as  the  surf 
recedes,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  water  is  not  drained  from  the  ditch- 
es, and  yet  there  are  no  ruts  or  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  coal  road^ 
except  what  is  produced  by  more  compact  packing  on  the  line  of  travel. 
We  think  it  is  probable  that  coal  will  fully  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of 
limestone  and  gravel  in  many  sections  of  the  west,  and,  where  a  road  is  to 
be  constructed  through  forest  land,  that  coal  may  be  used  at  a  fourth  of  the 
expense  of  limestone." 
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APPENDIX  No.  39. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FARMERS  AND  SILK  CULTURISTS. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  from  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  reported  that  they  had  agreed  upon  the 
following:  address,  which  they  now  submitted  t©  the  convention  for  its 
consideration : 

To  the  friends  of  improvement  in  the  science  of  agriculture^  horticulture, 
and  silk  culture^  in  the  United  States  : 

The  convention  of  delegates  representing  these  important  interests, 
now  holding  their  third  annual  meeting  under  the  call  of  the  American 
Institute  of  New  York,  address  their  brethren  who  have  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  with  us  upon  this  occasion,  to  congratulate  them  upon  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  still  on- 
ward.' And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  We  possess  a  country  of  rich  soil, 
and  a  climate  reaching  from  the  line  of  tropical  plants  to  that  of  a  region 
so  cold  that  man  must  resort  to  other  means  for  support  besides  cultivating 
the  earth. 

But,  with  all  our  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  there  appears  to  be  a 
conceded  opinion  among  all  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  that  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  and  comforts  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  society,  who 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
The  cotton  planter  of  Mississippi  tells  us  that  he  cannot  support  his  laborers 
upon  the  product  of  his  plantation,  because  the  price  of  cotton  is  too  low. 
But  would  not  a  more  careful  management,  and  a  more  diversified  culture, 
obviate  his  difficulty  ?  He  is  not  required  to  raise  cotton  alone — his  soil 
and  climate  are  equally  adapted  to  raising  wool ;  tobacco,  also,  of  the  finest 
quality,  will  grow  where  cotton  will,  and  no  part  of  the  country  can  excel 
this  section  of  the  Union  for  raising  fruit.  The  remedy  for  over-produc- 
tion and  low  prices  of  cotton  must  be  a  more  diversified  culture  and  greater 
amount  of  home  productions  of  all  the  things  for  which  the  cotton  region 
is  now  tributary  to  the  north.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  cultiva- 
tors of  sugar  do  not  complain  of  their  present  prospects  in  all  the  cane- 
growing  region.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  extended  operation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  cornstalks. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  throughout  several  of  the  southern  corn-growing 
States  there  is  a  great  failure  in  the  crop,  owing  to  the  excessive  drought 
which  has  prevailed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  summer.  For  this  v/e  cannot  suggest  any  remedy,  except  that,  in  all 
our  cultivation,  we  aim  to  guard  against  a  state  of  drought  which  prevails 
through  all  our  country,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  contrary  during  the 
crop -growing  season.  We  hear  of  the  same  drought  prevailing  in  Ohio, 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  there,  is  not  foliage  enough  to  carry  the  stock 
through  the  winter  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  soil  here  is  a 
stiif  clay,  and,  from  the  personal  observation  of  one  of  the  committee  during 
the  last  summer,  he  is  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plough  upon 
74 
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this  soil  would  greatly  tend  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  loss  of  crops  from 
dra>nght. 

From  Maine  we  hear  of  an  almost  total  loss  of  the  staple  crop  of  our 
friends  in  that  cold  region  of  the  Union,  from  that  mysterious  and  very  seri- 
ous disease  among  the  potatoes,  that  has  not  very  inaptly  been  likened  to 
the  cholera  in  its  ravages.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  the  in- 
formation tending  to  cure  this  hitherto  incurable  disease  should  be  con- 
centrated, and  for  that  purpose  we  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  cor- 
responding committee  in  the  several  States,  which  have  been  appointed  at 
this  meeting,  communicate  to  the  committee  in  this  city  all  valuable  facts 
that  they  can  obtain  upon  this  subject. 

From  the  southern  part  of  the  wheat  growing  region  we  hear  great 
complaints  of  the  ravages  of  the  weevil.  The  convention  are  anxious  to 
gather  information  upon  this  subject.  We  learn  that  the  destruction  of  the 
crop  from  this  cause  has  been  prevented  in  some  regions  by  mixing  about 
one  bushel  of  lime  with  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  in  the  barn,  which 
has  to  be  winnowed  out  before  grinding.  Unless  some  discovery  is  soon 
made  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  weevil,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  all  States  south  of  that,  must 
be  abandoned. 

The  most  abundant  crop  of  all  that  we  are  inform.ed  of,  during  the 
present  year,  is  that  of  peaches  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  So  great  has 
the  crop  been,  that  we  hear  of  one  individual  chartering  a  large  steamboat 
to  take  the  fruit  of  his  own  and  son's  farms  to  market. 

The  production  of  wheat  the  past  year,  generally  speaking,  ."^as  been  over 
an  average  crop,  and  of  excellent  quahty. 

The  crop  of  corn  in  the  great  corn  region  of  the  west  seems  to  be  very 
abundant. 

We  also  have  evidence  before  us  that  tends  to  show  that  the  culture  of 
silk  is  now  beginning  to  be  adopted  in  families,  where  we  think  it  may  be 
profitably  confined,  while  it  is  abandoned  as  unprofitable  by  joint  stock 
companies. 

vie  are  pleased  to  learn  that  wool-growing  is  found  to  be  profitable  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  an  immense  field  open  for 
the  extension  of  wool  growing  upon  the  great  prairies  of  the  west,  and 
that  the  business  would  be  more  profitable  even  than  that  of  cotton  in  the 
southern  States, 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  bountiful  productions  of  some  crops,  there 
is  evidently  a  general  depression  of  the  agricultural  class  pervading  the 
whole  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  convention  to  seek  out  a  way  by  which 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  cultivators  of  the  American  soil  can  be 
elevated  and  improved.  For  this  purpose  we  recommend  the  extensive 
formations  of  farmers'  clubs,  and  largely  increased  reading  of  agricultural 
papers  and  other  valuable  publications,  which  have,  of  late  years,  been  so 
cxu  loivcly  multipled  for  the  farmer's  use.  We  also  recommend  most  earn- 
estly to  all  our  common  as  well  as  higher  schools  to  adopt,  as  an  unvaryitag 
branch  of  education,  subjects  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  th€ 
young  the  necessity  of  applying  ."^cience  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and 
that  it  is  the  original  and  most  honorable,  as  well  as  the  most  happy  and 
heahhy  of  all  employments.  We  also  recommend  that  an  earnest  appeal  be 
niadeto  Congress  to  adopt  at  once  the  recommendation  of  our  father^  Wash- 
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ington,  and  establish  a  "Home  Department"  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country.  In  aid  of  these  views 
we  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Institute,  by  whose  co-operation  this  con- 
vention was  called,  be  requested  to  continue  their  noble  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  agricultural  improvement,  by  adopting  measures  to  have  this  matter 
brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  convention  will  look  upon  it  as  an 
act  of  great  respect  to  this  body,  if  the  American  Institute  will  again  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  publish  to  the  world  the  proceedings  and  views  of  the 
convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  alarming  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the  world  at 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  called  the  rot  in  potatoes,  requires 
the  most  active,  prompt,  and  untiring  exertions  of  all  the  producers  of  this 
most  important  production,  to  subdue,  if  possible,  the  frightful  ravages  of 
this  disease,  and  to  prove,  by  successful  experiment,  that  the  country  which, 
originally  produced  this  invaluable  root,  one  of  the  most  sustaining  sources 
of  subsistence  to  the  population  of  Europe  as  well  as  cur  own  country,  caa 
.provide  a  remedy  to  prevent  its  extinction. 

SOLON  ROBINSON,") 

HENRY  MEIGS,        V  Committee. 

C.  C.  HAYEiNS,  3 
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C^ENERAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  aUANTITlES,  VALUE,  &c.,  OP  MANUFAC- 
TURES AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  MANUFACTURED  AND  PRO- 
DUCED IN  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  END- 
ING APRIL,  1845. 

Manufactures  of  cotton, — Number  of  mills,  302  ;  number  of  spindles,. 
"817,483;  pounds  of  cotton  consumed,  56,901,954:  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
manufactured,  175,682,919;  value  of  cotton  cloth,  ^11,164,212:  pounds 
of  cotton  yarn  made  into  cloth,  1,360,026  ;  value  of  cotton  yarn,  $284,061 : 
pounds  of  cotton  thread,  443,214  ;  value  of  cotton  thread,  $269,903 :  pounds, 
of  cotton  batting,  2,506,565 ;  valueof  cotton  batting,  $158,014:  pounds  of* 
pelisse  wadding-,  176,200;  value  of  pelisse  wadding,  $44,000:  yards  of 
cotton  flannel,  2,718,695 ;  value  of  cotton  flannel,  $273,259 :  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  $17,739,000:  males  employed,  6,303^  fe^ 
males  employed,  14,407. 

Calico. — Calico  manufactories,  14 ;  yards  of  calico  printed,  40,855,810  ;: 
value  of  calico,  $4,779,817:  yards  of  goods  bleached  and  colored  in  calico- 
factories,  and  not  primed,  880,196 ;  value  of  the  bleached  goods  and  colored^ . 
$92,000:  capital  invested,  $1,401,500:  males  employed,  1,887;  females 
employed,  166. 

Bleaching  and  coloring. — Establishments  for  bleaching  and  coloring" 
cotton  goods,  and  not  connected  with  calico  establishments,  9 ;  yards  of 
goods  bleached  or  colored,  22,291,008  ;  value  of  goods  bleached  or  coloredj, 
$2,074,000:  capital  invested,  $200,500;  hands  employed  211. 

Woolen. — Woolen  mills,  178;  sets  of  woolen  machinery,  514;  pounds- 
of  wool  consumed,  15,387,448;  yards  of  broadcloth,  1,022,359;  value  of 
broadcloth,  $2,157,392:  yards  of  cassi mere,  2,451,458  ;  value  of  cassimere, 
$2,416,818:  yards  of  satinett,  3,558,720 ;  value  of  satinett,  $1,907,327 : 
^yards  of  Kentucky  jeans,  1,652.345  ;  value  of  Kentucky  jeans,  $449,685 : 
yards  of  flannel  or  blanketing,  4,490,937 ;  value  of  flannel  or  blanketing,. 
$1,284,967:  pounds  of  woolen  yarn  not  made  into  cloth,  256,205;  value^ 
of  woolen  yarn,  $99,689:  value  of  goods  not  specified,  $561,600:  capital  ^ 
invested,  $5,604,002  :  males  employed,  3.901  ;  females  employed,  3,471. 

Carpeting. — Mills,  17;  pounds  of  cotton  consumed,  150,000;  pounds  of ., 
-wool  consumed,  1,786,238;  yards  of  carpeting,  1,158,958;  valueof  carpet- 
ing, $834,322 :  capital  invested,  $488,000  :  males  employed,  715 ;  females 
employed,  319. 

Worsted. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods,  or 
goods  of  which  worsted  is  a  component  part,  10 ;  yards  of  such  goods, 
2,321,338;  value  of  such  goods,  $382,858:  pounds  of  worsted  yarn,  not 
made  into  cloth,  617,366 ;  value  of  worsted  yarn,  $271,708:  capital  in- 
vested, $514,000  :  males  employed,  298;  females  employed,  548. 

Hosiery. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  17;  quantity 
and  description,  134,138;  value  of  hosiery,  $62,492:  pounds  of  yarn  not 
made  into  hosiery,  28,200;  value  of  yarn,  $32,400:  capital  invested,. 
$42j500:  males  employed,  53 ;  females  employed,  185. 
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Linen. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  3  ;  pounds  of  linea 
thread,  twine,  &c.,  875,000;  value  of  linen  thread,  $145,000:  capital  in- 
vested,  $79,000  :  males  employed,  93  ;  females  employed,  99. 

Manufactures  of  silk. — Silk  manufactories,  8 ;  pounds  of  sewing-silk^ 
22,509;  value  of  sewing-silk,  $150,477  :  capital  invested,  $38,000  :  males 
€mployed,  28  ;  females  employed,  12S. 

Rollings  slitting^  and  nail  mills. — Mills,  32  ;  tons  of  iron  not  made  into 
Kails,  1,236,025:  machines  for  manufacture  of  nails,  540;  pounds  of  nails, 
•  37,102,400;  value  of  nails,  $1,502,275:  capital,  $1,906,400:  hands  em- 
ployed, 1,729. 

'Forges. — Number  of  forges,  152 ;  tons  of  bar-iron,  anchors,  chain-cables^., 
and  other  articles  of  wroug^ht-iron,  5,218;  value  of  bar-iron,  chain-cables, 
and  other  articles,   $538,966 :    capital  invested,   $377,685 :    hands  em- 
ployed, 422. 

Pig-iron. — Number  of  furnaces  for  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  4;  tons  of 
>|)ig-iron,  4,588 ;  value  of  pig-iron,  $148,761  :  capital  invested,  $155,000:; 
hands  employed,  235. 

Hollow-ware  and  castings. — Number  of  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  oC 
hollow-ware  and  castings,  other  than  pig-iron,  91;  tons  of  hollow- ware 
and  castings,  other  than  pig-iron,  20,002 ;  value  of  hollow-ware  and  cast- 
ings, $1,280,141  :  capital  invested,  $713,270:  hands  employed,  1,267. 

Machinery. —  Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and 
other  machinery,  114;  gross  value  of  machinery  manufactured,  $2,022,648* 
capital  invested,  $1,103,850:  hands  employed,  2,421. 

Sleam  engines  and  boilers. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  6  ; 
value  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  g208,546  ;  capital  invested,  $127,000; 
hands  employed,  221. 

Fire  engines. — Shops  for  manufacture  of,  6  ;  fire  engines,  53  ;  value  of! 
fire  engines,  $37,800  ;  hands  employed,  42. 

Scythes. — Manufactories,  20  ;  scythes,  170,328  ;  value  of  scythes^ 
$113,935;  capital,  $69,590  ;  hands  employed,  171. 

Axes^  hatchets^  and  other  edge  tools. — Axe  manufactories,  35 ;  axeSj^ 
hatchets,  and  other  edge  tools,  53,537 ;  value  of  tools,  $94,441 ;  capital  in-> 
vested,  $48,225  ;  hands  employed,  94. 

Cutlery. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of,  14  ;  value  of  cutlery, 
f  148,175  ;  capital  invested,  $68,725;  hands  employed,  197. 

Butts  or  hinges. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of,  5 ;  numbet 
of  dozen  of  iron  butts  or  hingres,  108,280  ;  value  of  iron  butts  or  hinges, 
$25,390 ;  capital  invested,  $3,500  ;  hands  employed,  49. 

Latches  and  door  handles. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  4  ;  num- 
'ber  of  dozen  of  latches,  <fcc.,  1,300  ;  value  of  door  handles,  &c.,  $3,200 ;, 
capital  invested,  $750  ;  hands  employed,  10. 

Locks. — Manufactories,  11;  locks,  46,800  j  value  of,  $60,070  ;  capital 
invested,  $23,600  ;  hands  employed,  75. 

Tacks  and  brads. — Manufactories,  26 ;  pounds  of  tacks  and  bradsf, 
:3,058,175 ;  value  of  tacks  and  brads,  $253,687  ;  capital  invested,  $123,225  i 
hands  employed,  269. 

Shovels,  spades,  forks,  and  hoes. — Manufactories  of,  39  ;  value  of  shov- 
els, (fcc,  $275,212;  capital  invested,  $123,950;  hands  employed,  259. 

Ploughs. — Manufactories,  73  ;  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  tools,, 
'61,334;  value  of  the  same,  $121,691;  capital  invested,  $58,575;  hands 
employed,  158. 
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Iron  railir}gs,fe?ic€s,  and  safes. — Shops  for  manufacture  of,  7  ;  value  of, 
^129,300  ;  capital  invested,  $53,000  ;  hands  employed,  87. 

Copper. — Manufactories,  19  ;  pounds  of  copper,  2,430,000  ;  value  of  cop- 
per, $610,950  ;  capital  invested,  $329,000  ;  hands  employed,  197. 

Brass  foundries. — Foundries,  26 ;  value  of  articles  manufactured  iu  • 
brass  foundries,  $331,890;  capital  invested,  $167,600;  hands  employed,. 
145. 

Britannia  ware. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of,  9  ;  valucy . 
$102,550  ;  capital,  $49,350 ;  hands  employed,  93. 

Metal  buttons. — Manufactories  of,  2  ;  number  of  gross  of,  98,546;  value 
©f,  g56,080  ;  capital  invested,  $51,500  ;  hands  employed,  60. 

Glass. — Manufactories,  10  ;  value  of  glass  ware,  $758,300 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $700,200  ;  hands  employed,  630. 

Starch. — Manufactories,  6  ;  pounds  of  starch  manufactured  from  wheat 
or  flour,  2,683,000 ;  value  of  all  the  starch,  $119,950  ;  capital  invested, 
$37,500  ;  hands  employed,  39. 

Che?nical  pj^eparations.—EstdihWshmenis  for  manufacture  of,  13;  value 
of,  $331,965  ;  capital  invested,  $251,700;  hands  employed,  113. 

Paper. — Manufactories,  89;  tons  of  stock  consumed,  12,886;  quantity 
of,  tons,  4,765  ;  reams,  607,175  ;  value  of  paper,  $1,750,273  ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $1,144,537  ;  hands  employed,  1,369. 

Musical  instruments — iManu  factories,  31;  value  of,  $548,625  ;  capital 
invested,  $293,100  ;  hands  employed,  427. 

Clocks. — Manufactories,  9  ;  number  of  clocks,  21.409  ;  value  of  clocks, 
$54,975;  capital  invested,  $10,350  ;  hands  employed,  40. 

Chronometers.,  watches.,  gold  and  silver  ware^  and  jewelry. — Establish- 
ments for  manufacture  of,  55 ;  value  of,  $305,623 ;  capital  investedj 
$126,225 ;  hands  employed,  293. 

Brushes. — Manufactories,  19 ;  value  of  brushes,  $153,900  ;  capital  in- 
Tested,  $68,875  ;  hands  employed,  220. 

Saddles,  harnesses,  and  trunks. — -Manufactories  of,  299 ;  value  of  sad- 
dles, (fee,  $422,794  ;  capital  invested,  $144,540  ;  hands  employed,  648. 

Upholstery. — Manufactories  of,  58  ;  value  of,  $354,261  ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $124,700;  hands  employed,  275. 

Hats  and  caps. — Manufactories,  143  ;  number  of  caps  and  hats,  677,347  ;, 
Talue  of  hats  and  caps,  $734,942;  capital  invested,  $213,793 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 1,003. 

Cordage. — Manufactories,  49  ;  pounds  of  cordage,  9,398,783  ;  value  of^ 
$906,321  ;  capital  invested,  $540,930;  hands  employed,  637. 

Cards. — Manufactories,  30  ;  value  of  cards  of  all  kinds,  $323,845  ;  cap- 
ital invested,  $171,500  ;  hands  employed,  147. 

Salt. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  562 ;  bushels  of  salt,  330,1 12 ;. 
Talue  of  salt,  $79,980 ;  capital  invested,  $399,285 ;  hands  employed,  584. 

Railroad  cars,  coaches,  chaises,  wagons,  sleighs,  and  other  vehicles. — - 
JEstablishments  for  manufacture  of  vehicles,  563 ;  value  of  vehicles^ 
$1,343,576  ;  capital  invested,  $553,434  ;  hands  employed,  1,881. 

Lead. — Manufactories,  11;  value  of  manufactories  of  lead,  $90,880; 
capital  invested,  $72,700 ;  hands  employed,  50. 

Sugar,  refined. — Sugar  refineries,  2  ;  pounds  of  sugar,  8,433,000  ;  valine 
of  sugar,  $940,000  ;  capital  invested.  $410,000  ;  hands  employed,  106. 

Oil  and  sperm  candles. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  60  ;  gallons 
of  oil,  3,743,828  ;  value  of  oil,  $2,945,493;  pounds  of  spermaceti  candies^, 
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2,241,192  ;  valiieof  sperm  candles,  $668,303  ;  capital  invested,  $2,451,917; 
hands  employed,  306. 

Soap,  ond  tallow  candles. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  109  ; 
barrels  of  soft  soap,  18,949  ;  pounds  of  hard,  13,350,760  ;  value  of  all  the 
soap,  $666,190;  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  1,802,444;  value  of  tallow- 
candles,  $169,966;  capital  invested,  $105,872;  hands  employed,  343. 

Poi^</er.— Mills,  11  ;  kegs  of,  67,400  ;  value  of  powder,  $165,500  j  cap- 
ital invested,  $120,000;  hands  employed,  49. 

Fire-arms. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  18;  number  of  fire- 
arms, 24,465;  value  of  fire-arms,  $260,819;  capital  invested,  $789,848 ; 
hands  employed,  357. 

Cannon. — EstaMishm.ents  for  manufacture  of,  3  ;  number  of  cannon, 
277;  value  of,  $82^000 ;  capital  invested,  $120,000;  hands  employed,  48. 

Chocolate. — Number  of  mills,  6  ;  pounds  of  chocolate,  451,901  ;  value  of, 
$81,672  ;  capital  m vested,  $47,500  ;  hands  employed,  27. 

Chairs  and  cabinet  loare. — Manufactories,  449  ;  value  of  chairs,  <fcc,, 
$1,476,679  ;  capital  invested,  $477,374  ;  hands  employed,  2,594. 

Tin. — Manufactories  of  tin  ware,  231;  value  of  tin  ware,  $793,624; 
capital  invested,  $343,710  ;  hands  employed,  719. 

Combs. — Manufactories,  71 ;  value  of  combs,  $198,965  ;  capital  invested, 
$73,100  ;  hands  employed,  340. 

White  lead  and  other  paints. — Establishments  for  raanufacture  of,  11; 
pounds  of  white  lead,  2,872,000  ;  value  of  white  lead,  $164,000  ;  value  of 
other  paints,  $192,200;  capital  invested,  $253,500;  hands  employed,  106.. 

Linseed  oil. — Mills  for  manufactupe  of,  4  ;  gallons  of  oil,  278,000  ;  value 
of  oil,  $181,000;  capital  invested,  $77,000;  hands  employed,  34. 

Glue  and  ^nms — Establishments  for  manufacture  of  glue  and  prepara- 
tion of  gums,  20;  value  of  glae  and  gums,  $387,575 ;  capital  invested, 
$283,695;  hands  employed,  93: 

Cotton  gins. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  4  ;  value  of  cotton- 
gins,  $45,444  ;  capital  invested,  $75,000  ;  hands  employed,  48. 

Flouring  7nills.—m.[\s,  26  ;  barrels  of  flour,  &c.,  63,200  ;  value  of  flour, 
$174,805  ;  capital  invested, ;  hands  employed,  30. 

Tayineries. — Tanneries,  473  ;  hides  tanned,  1,755,858  ;  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried,  $3,836,657  ;  capital  invested,  $1.9000.545  ;  hands  em- 
ployed,  2,043. 

Boots  and  shoes. — Number  of  pairs  of  boots,  3^768,160  ;  number  qf 
pairs  of  shoes,  17,128,152;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $14,799,140;  males 
employed,  27,199;  females  employed,  18,678. 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats,  straw  braids,  and  jtalmleaf  hats. — Nuna- 
ber  of  straw  bonnets  and  hats,  1,046,954  ;  value  of  straw  bonnets  and  hats, 
$1,057,892  ;  value  of  straw  braid  manufactured,  and  not  made  into  bonnets 
or  hats,  $102,367;  number  of  palm-leaf  hats,  2,845,264 ;  value  of  palm- 
leaf  hats,  $489,237;  females  employed,  13,311. 

Bricks. — Number  of  thousands  of  bricks,  110,076;  value  of  bricks, 
$612,832  ;  hands  employed,  1,407. 

Snuff,  tobacco,  and  cigars. — Value  of,  $324,639  ;  hands  employed,  572. 

Mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments. — Value  of,  $54,050 ;  hands 
employed,  68. 

Building-stone. — Value  of  building,  quarried  and  prepared,  $1,065,599; 
hands  employed,  1,819. 
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Marble.  —Value  of  marble  quarried  and  prepared,  $220,004  ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 312. 

Z/ime.— Casks  of,  dOjSSl ;  value  of,  $43,629;  hands  employed,  80. 

Mineral  coal  and  iron-ore. — Value  of,  mined,  $21,669  ;  hands  employed, 
78. 

Whips. — Value  of,  $111,947;  hands  employed,  35. 

Blacking. — Value  of,  $10,422  ;  hands  employed,  35. 

Blocks  and  jpumps. — Value  of,  $127,249  ;  hands  employed,  204. 

Mechanics'^  tools. — Value  of,  $161,899  ;  hands  employed,  256. 

Wooden  vmre. — Value  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  including  farming 
utensils,  $416,366  ;  hands  employed,  806. 

Brooms. — Number  of  corn  and  other  brooms,  1,545,985  ;  value  of  brooms, 
$200,814  ;  hands  employed,  313. 

Steel  pens. — Number  of  gross  of  steel  pens,  30,000  ;  value  of,  $15,000  ; 
capital  invested,  $5,000  ;  hands  employed,  12. 

Cooperage. — Value  of  casks,  &c.,  $269,935  ;  hands  employed,  487. 

Fringe  and  tassels. — Manufactories  of,  4;  value  of,  $54,300 ;  capital 
invested,  $11,700;  hands  employed,  106. 

Boa;es  of  all  kinds. — Value  of,  $215,105  ;  hands  employed,  235. 

Earthen  ware  and  stone  ware. — Value  of,  $52,025  ;  capital  invested, 
$15,500  y  hands  employed,  72. 

Sashes,  doors,  blinds^  and  frames, — Value  of,  $180,131:  hands  em- 
ployed, 215. 

Lasts. — Number  of,  123,500;  valug  of,  $80,145  :  hands  employed,  84. 

Zarfl?  oi7.— Manufactories,  5 ;  gallons  of,  274,000;  value  of,  $212,150: 
pounds  of  stearine,  112,000;  value  of  stearine,  $7,840 :  capital  invested, 
$91,000 :  hands  employed,  37. 

Dyeing. — Amount  received  for,  $98,700 :  males  employed,  79 ;  females 
employed,  35. 

Vessels. — Vessels  launched,  112;  tonnage,  26,312;  value  of  vessels, 
$1,172,147:  hands  employed,  1,017. 

^oa^5.— Boats  built,  1,861 ;  value  of,  $82,943  :  hands  employed,  164. 

All  other  articles  manvfactured.— Gross  value  of,  $4,758,384 :  capital 
invested,  $1,587,760:  hands  employed,  3,232. 

Lumber  and  shingles. — Thousands  of  lumber,  83,995  ;  value  of  lumber, 
$888,245  :  thousands  of  shingles,  16,423 ;  value  of  shingles,  $32,861 : 
hands  employed,  2,506. 

Firewood.,  bark,  and  charcoal. — Cords  of  firewood,  368,554;  value  of 
firewood,  $1,010,328:  cords  of  bark,  9,957;  value  of  bark,  $29,851: 
bushels  of  charcoal,  775,925 ;  value  of  charcoal,  $48,477 :  hands  em- 
ployed, 2,925. 

Oil,  coal,  (^c,  consumed  in  manufacturing. — Gallons  of  sperm  oil, 
282,754 ;  value  of  sperm  oil,  $255,434 :  gallons  of  whale  oil,  56.548 ; 
value  of  whale  oil,  $26,043:  gallons  of  all  other  kinds  of  oil,  32l',369; 
value  of  all  other  kinds  of  oil,  $166,505  :  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  79,749; 
value  of  anthracite  coal,  $453,411 :  chaldrons  of  bituminous  coal,  mined 
in  the  United  States,  16,388 ;  value  of  bituminous  coal,  mined  in  the  United 
States,  $147,917:  chaldrons  of  foreign  bituminous  coal,  22,085;  value  of 
foreign  bituminous  coal,  $190,405 :  value  of  all  other  articles  of  American 
production,  excepting  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  $3,144,288;  value  of  all 
other  articles  of  foreign  production,  excepting  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
$2,055,082. 
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Whale  fishery. — Vessels  employed  in,  479 ;  tonnag^e,  143,451 ;  gallons 
^^f  sperm  oil,  6,704,716  ;  value  of  sperm  oil,  $6.233,276 :  gallons  of  whale 
oil,  9,572,990  ;  value  of  whale  oil,  $2,961,619:  gallons  of  other  oil  72,409; 
value  of  other  oil,  §28,754:  pounds  of  whalebone,  2,937,509;  value  of 
whalebone,  §1, 147,  518 :  capital  invested,  §11.805.910;  hands  employed, 
11,378. 

Mackerel  and  cod  fishery. — Vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  and  cod- 
fisheries,  967;  tonnage,  51,796;  barrels  of  mackerel,  86.628;  value  of 
mackerel,  |637,052 :  quintals  of  codfish,  334901 ;  value  of  codfish, 
$746,263:  value  of  other  fish  and  lobsters,  $100,822:  bushels  ©f  salt 
consumed  in  the  mackerel  and  cod-fisheries,  491,064:  capital  invested, 
$1,238,640:  hands  employed,  7,866. 

Sheep  and  icool. — Saxony  sheep,  33,875  ;  Merino  sheep,  165,428;  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  155,640  ;  value  of  all  the  sheep,  $558,284  :  pounds  of  Sax 
ony  wool,  93,218;  pounds  of  Merino  wool,  487,050;  pounds  of  all  other 
wool,  435,962;  value  of  all  the  wool,  $365,136. 

Asses^  horses,  cattle^  and  swine. — Asses  and  mules,  47 ;  value  of,  $2,785  : 
^horses,  65,181;  value  of  horses,  $3,451,118  :  neat-cattle,  276,549;  value 
of  neat  cattle,  $5,327,199:  swine,  104,740;  value  of  swine,  $917,435: 
value  of  beef,  &c.,  slaughtered  for  market,  $225,918. 

Grain. — Bushels  of  Indian  corn  or  maize,  1,985,215  ;  value  of  Indian, 
corn  or  maize,  $1,352,677:  bushels  of  wheat,  47,986  ;  value  of  wheat, 
^54,502:  bushels  of  rye,  446,925  ;  value  of  rye,  $328,033  :  bushels  of  bar- 
ley,  121,931;  value.of  barley,  $72,261 ;  bushels  of  oats,  1,238,159 ;  value 
of  oats,  $405,657:  bushels  of  buckwheat,  32,274 ;  value  of  buckwheat, 
:$15,099. 

Vegetables.,  hay^^^c. — Bushels  of  potatoes,  4,767,115  ;  value  of  potatoes, 
-$l,3O9jO30  :  bushels  of  other  esculent  vegetables,  1,604,789  ;  value  of  other 
esculent  vegetables,  $515,082 :  tons  of  millet,  1,339  :  value  of  millet,  $8,476: 
tons  of  hay,  603,482;  value  of  hay,  $5,214,357 :' pounds  of  flax,  5,896; 
value,  $665. 

i^wi^— Bushels  of,  2,980,143  ;  value  of,  $744,540. 

^op5.— Pounds  of,  365,130  ;  value  of,  $32,251. 

Tobacco.— Pounds  of,  265,560  ;  value  of,  $16,686. 

Raw  527/:.— Pounds  of,  194;  value  of,  $952. 

Teo^rZe^.— Thousands  of,  3,148  ;  value  of,  $3,308. 

Butter.— Vounds  of,  7,688,556  ;  value  of,  $1,116,709. 

CAee^e.— Pounds  of,  7,2(32,637;  valueof,  $398,174. 

Honey  and  Beeswax. — Pounds  of  honey,  92,055  ;  value  of  honey, 
$13,206  ;  pounds  of  beeswax,  3,118  ;  value  of  beeswax,  $981. 

Shoe  pegs.— Bmh^h  of,  13,808;  value  of,  $18,206. 

Milk.— G^Wons  of,  2,850,412;  value  of  $304,917. 

Maple  5w^ar.— Pounds  of,  573,048  ;  value  of,  $41,443. 

Poultry  and  e^^5.— Value  of,  $25,891. 

Garden  seeds. — Value  of,  $4,721. 

jBem'es.— Value  of,  $10,842.  ' 

Broom  seed  and  brush. — Value  of  $86,1 1 1, 

N.  B. — The  secretary  of  the  State  says,  in  his  preface,  "  the  returns  of 
^agricultural  products,  in  particular,  are  believed  to  fall  far  below  the  truth.'* 
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Summary  showing  the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured^  the  amount  of 
capital  invested^  and  the  number  of  hands  employed^  according  to  the 
returns  J  in  the  Stata  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  April  1/ 

1845. 


Articles. 

Value. 

Capital  in- 

Hands em- 

vested. 

ployed. 

Anchors,  chain  cables,  &c,        -            .            -           - 

S538,966 

$377,685 

422 

Axes,  hatchets,  and  oiher  edge  tooLs     -            -            - 

94,441 

48,225 

94 

Beef,  &c.,  slaughtered   -           -           -           -           - 

225,918 

Beeswax             ..._.- 

981 

Berries    -.-.-.. 

10,842 

Blacking            ..-._. 

10,422 

35 

Bleaching,  or  coloring  -            -            -            -            - 

•2,166,000 

200,500 

211 

Blocks  and  pumps          .            .            -            _            - 

127,249 

_ 

204 

Boats       --.-._. 

82,943 

_ 

164 

Boots  and  shoes              .            -            -            .            - 

14,799,140 

_ 

45,877 

Boxes  of  all  kinds         .            -            -            .            - 

215,105 

235 

Brass  articles     -.-..- 

331,891 

167,600 

145 

Bricks     ---_-_- 

612,832 

_ 

1,407 

Britannia  ware               .            -            -            .            - 

102,550 

49,350 

93 

Broomseed  and  brush    -           -           -  '         - 

86,111 

Brooms  -            -            -            - 

200,814 

313 

Brushes  -           -           -           - 

153,900 

68,875 

220 

Butler     ------- 

1,116,709 

Buttons,  metal    ------ 

56,080 

51,500 

60 

Butts,  or  hinges              _           .           -           .           - 

25,390 

3,500 

49 

Calico     ..----. 

4,779,817 

1,401,500 

2,053 

Candles,  sperm,  and  oil             .           -           -           . 

3,613,796 

2,451,917 

306 

Candles,  tallow,  and  soap          -           -           -           . 

836,156 

405,872 

343 

Cannon  -           - 

82,000 

120,000 

48 

Cards      ------- 

323,845 

171,500 

147 

Carpeting            -            .            -            -            - 

834,322 

488,000 

1,034 

Cars,  railroad  carriages,  and  other  vehicles    - 

l,3i3,576 

553,434 

1,881 

Chairs  and  cabinet  ware           _           -           -           . 

1,476,679 

477,374 

2,594 

Cheese    -            -            -            -            - 

398,174 

Chemical  preparations  -           -           -           -           - 

331,965 

251,700 

113 

Chocolate           -,„._- 

81,672 

47,500 

2- 

Clocks 

54,974 

10,350 

4C 

Coal,  mineral,  and  iron  ore      - 

21,669 

_ 

7t 

Combs    ------- 

198,965 

73,100 

34C 

Cooperage          ._---- 

269,935 

_ 

48- 

Copper   ------- 

610,950 

329,000 

19' 

Cordage             -           -           -           - '"         - 

906,321 

543,930 

64' 

Cption  goods  of  all  kinds          _           -           -           - 

12,193,449 

17,739,000 

20,71( 

Cutlery  -            -            -            - 

148,175 

68,725 

19' 

Dyeing  ------- 

98,700 

_ 

IH 

Earthen  and  stone  ware             _           -           .           - 

52,0-5 

15,500 

7; 

Engines,  fire       -----            - 

37,800 

_ 

4i 

Engines  and  boilers,  steam        -           -           -           - 

208,546 

127,(00 

221 

Fire-arms            -.---- 

260,819 

789,848 

35' 

Fishery,  mackerel  and  cod        -           -           - 

1,484,137 

1,238,640 

7,86( 

Fishery,  whale  ------ 

10,371,167 

11,805,910 

11,37^ 

Flax 

665 

Flour  and  other  grain   -           -           -           -           - 

174,805 

44,550 

3( 

Fringe  and  tassels          -           -           -           -           - 

54,300 

11,700 

10( 

Fruit 

744,540 

Gins,  cotton        ------ 

45,444 

75,000 

4f 

Glass 

758,300 

700,0(10 

63( 

Glue 

387,575 

283,675 

9: 

Grain     ------- 

2,228,229 

Hats  and  Caps  ------ 

734,942 

213,793 

i,oo: 

Hay _      - 

5,214,357 

Hollow  ware  and  castings,  other  than  pig  iron 

1,280,141 

713,270 

1,26' 
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Articles. 

Value. 

Capital  in- 
vested. 

Hands  em- 
ployed. 

Honey    ------- 

$13,206 

Hops      -           -           -           -           -           - 

32,251 

Hosiery  and  yarn          ----- 

94,892 

$42,500 

238< 

Instruments,  mathematical,  &e. 

54,040 

68 

Iron,  pig 

148,761 

155,000 

235 

Iron  railing,  fences,  and  safes    -           -           -           - 

129,300 

53,000 

87 

Jewelry,  including  chronometers,  watches,  gold  and 

silver  ware     ---.-. 

305,623 

126,225 

293 

Lasts       ------- 

80,145 

84 

Latches  and  door  handles          -           -           -           - 

3,200 

"  750 

10 

Lead  pipe,  and  lead  manufactures        -           -           . 

90,880 

72,700 

50 

Lead,  white,  and  paints             .           „           „           . 

356,200 

253,500 

108 

Leather  ------- 

3,836,657 

1,900,545 

2,043 

Lime      ------- 

43,629 

_ 

80 

Linen  thread      ------ 

145,000 

79,000 

192 

Linseed  oil         -----           - 

181,100 

77,000 

34 

Locks =.           - 

60,070 

23,600 

75 

Lumber  and  shingles     -           -           .           -           - 

921,106 

2,506 

Machinery         --_„.. 

2,022,648 

1,103,850 

2,421 

Maple  sugar      ------ 

41 ,443 

Marble -            . 

220,004 

_ 

312 

Milk 

304,917 

Millet 

8,476 

Musical  instruments      -           -           -           -           . 

548,625 

293,100 

427 

Oil,  lard             ------ 

219,990 

91,000 

37 

Oi].—{S€e  candles  and  fishery.) 

Paper      ----„»- 

1,750,273 

1,144,537 

1,369 

Pens,  steel          -           -           -           -           -           - 

15,000 

5,000 

12 

Ploughs  and  agricultural  tools  -           -           -           - 

121,691 

58,575 

158 

Potatoes             .--.-. 

1,309,030 

Poultry  and  eggs            -            -            -            -            - 

25,891 

Powder  ------- 

165,500 

1-20,000 

49 

Rolled  and  slit  iron  a-nd  nails  - 

2,738,300 

1,906,400 

1,729 

Saddles,  harnesses,  and  trunks 

422,794 

144,540 

648 

Salt 

79,980 

399,285 

584 

Sashes,  blinds,  and  doors           -           -           -           - 

180,181 

215 

S.       Scythes  ------- 

|-      Seeds      ------- 

'■*       Shoe  pegs          ----». 

113,935 

69,590 

171 

4,721 

18,206 

Shovels,  spades,  forks,  and  hoes           -           -           . 

275,212 

123,950 

259 

Silk,  raw           -----. 

952 

Silk,  sewing       -            -      '      - 

150,477 

38,000 

156 

Snuff,  tobacco,  and  cigars         -           -           -           . 

324,639 

_ 

572 

I        Soap.    {See  candles.) 

1        Starch 

119,950 

37,500 

39 

r       Stone,  building  ------ 

1,065,599 

1,849 

Straw  bonnets  and  liats  -           -           -           -           - 

Palm-leaf  hats  and  braid           -           -           -           - 

1,649,496 

_ 

13,311 

Sugar,  refined    ------ 

940,000 

410,000 

106 

Tacks  and  brads 

253,687 

123,225 

269 

j      Teazles  ------- 

3,308 

1      Tin  ware           -           -           -           -            -           . 

793,634 

343,710 

710 

:i      Tobacco             ------ 

16,686 

■     Tools,  mechanics'          -           -           -           -           - 

161,899 

_ 

256 

Upholstery          ----». 

354,261 

124,700 

275 

"Vegetables,  other  than  potatoes 

515,082 

^  Vessels  ----»-- 

1,172,147 

_ 

1,017 

"Whips    - 

111,947 

526 

"Wood,  (fire)  bark  and  charcoal           -           -           - 

1,088,656 

_ 

2,92 

r  , 

"Wooden  ware    ------ 

■Wool      -           -     .      - 

416,366 
365,136 

- 

806 
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Articles. 

Value. 

Capital  in- 
vested. 

Hands  em- 
ployed. 

Woolen  goods  of  all  kinds 

Worsted  goods  ------ 

Stoves,  bread,  beer,  books  and  stationery,  balances, 
matches,  lamps,  pickles,  paper  hangings,  types,  um- 
brellas, (fee,  &c.,  &c.     '        -           -      '     - 

$8,877,478 
654,566 

4,758,384 

S5, 604,002 
514,000 

1,587,760 

7,372 

846 

3,232 

Total            .           -           -           . 

114,478,443 

59,145,767 

152,766 

Number  and  value  of  cattle,  stock,  ^^c,  returned  under  the  act. 


Cattle,  stock.  &c. 

Number. 

Value. 

Asses  and  mules       -           -           - 

Cattle        ..,--.--- 

Horses          ---.---. 

Sheep 

Swine           -           -- 

47 

276,549 

65,181 

354,943 

104,740 

S2,785 

5,327,199 

3,451,118 

558,284 

917,435 

Total      -           -           -           - 

801,460 

10,256,821 

According  to  the  above,  the  average  value  of  each  of  these  animals  is  as  follows: 


Asses  and  mules  about 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Swine 


$59  50 
19  25 
52  91 

1  54 

8  75 
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Summary  of  population^  products,  manufactures^  ^c,  taken  from  the 
State  census  of  New  York  for  the  year  1844. 


Population,  2,604,495. 

1^0.  of  acres  of  imprared  laad,  11,757,276J. 


Barley,         No.  of  acres,  192,503  4-5 

Peas,                      " 

117,379 

Beans,                     " 

16,231  15-19 

Buckwheat,            " 

255,4951 

Turnips,                 " 

15,822  9-23 

Potatoes,                 " 

255,162  3-5 

Fiax, 

46,089 

Wheat,  sown,          " 

1,013,665   > 
958,2331  \ 

Wheat,  harvested,  " 

Corn,                       " 

595,135 

Rye,                         " 

317,099  1-6 

Oats,                       ••' 

1,026,9151 

Aver.  No.  of  ' 
bushels  per  acre. 
No.  of  bushels  raised,  3,108,704  11-12    about  16  1-10^ 


No.  of  lbs.  raised. 
No.  of  bushels  raised, 


1,761,503  1-10 

162,1871 
3,634,679  7-12 
1,350,332 
23,653,418 
2,897,0621] 

13,391,7701 

14,722,1141 
2,966,322^ 
26,323,051 


15 
10 
14  1-6 

88 
92f 
62i  lbs. 

13i 
34  4-5 
91 


No.  of  neat  cattle 

No.  of  cows  milked 

No,  of  pounds  of  butter  made 

No.  of  pounds  of  cheese  made 

No.  of  horses 

No.  of  sheep 

No.  of  fleeces 

No.  of  pounds  of  wool 

No.  of  hogs 


No.  of  grist  mills,  1,984 
No.  of  saw  mills,  7,406 
No.  of  oil  mills,  87  -  . 
No.  of  falling  mills,  740 
No.  of  carding  mills,  820    - 

No.  of  cotton  factories,  118: 
article,  S2,877,500  29;  No.  of 

No.  of  woolen  factories,  345 
article,  ^4,281,257  31 ;  No.  of 
ivoolen  and  cotton,  1,592,899*. 


Value  of  raw 
material. 

$18,580,372  20 
4,210,713  :^ 
1,362,074  50 
1,125,539  78 
1,416,904  07 


2,072,330 

999,490 

79,501,7331 

36,744,976 

505,155 

6,443,855 

4,607,002i 

13,864,828 

1,584,344 

Value  of  manufactured 
articles. 

$•^2, 794, 474  29 
7,577,154  28 
1,695,025  50 
1,660,881  25 
1,678,320  42 


value  of  raw  material,  Sl)132,702  12;  value  of  manufactured 
yards  of  cloth  manufactured,  31,234,633f. 
;  value  of  raw  material,  S'2,877,804  55;  value  of  manufactured 
yards  of  cloth  manufactured,  4,916,99^  7-12;  No.  of  yards  of 


Value  of  raw 

Value  of  manufactured 

material. 

articles. 

No.  of  iron  works,  500 

84.451,674  84 

$8,402,586  63 

No.  of  trip  hammers,  156    - 

284,360  CO 

586,3-28  00 

No.  of  distilleries,  221 

3,162.586  56 

4,222,154  59 

No.  of  asheries,  738 

613;516  44 

909,194  85    • 

No.  of  glass  factories,  15     - 

115.200  00 

378,700  00 

No.  of  rope  factories,  79 

659,413  00 

918,540  00 

No.  of  chain-cable  factories,  7 

2,500  00 

5,000  00 

No.  of  oilcloth  factories,  24 

167,992  00 

270,260  00 

No.  of  dyeing  and  printing  factories,  18     - 

1,497,038  25 

2,08^,986  35 

No.  of  clover  mills,  115 

»           ■ 

107,803  7-2 

124,567  00 

No.  of  paper  mills,  82 

- 

369,966  50 

702,505  44 

No.  of  tanneries,  1,414 

- 

4,052,949  95 

6,585,006  31 

No.  of  breweries,  102 

• 

805,597  50 

1,313,273  00 

No.  of  silk  incorporated  manufactories.  71 ; 

unincorporated,  1,608, 

No.  of  merchants,  20;758. 

mo.  or  manafacturers,  13,088. 

No.  t.i  Fsechanics,  3,549, 
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surgery 31,    32 

fine  arts 32 — 38 
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leather 39 

caoutchouc 39 — 41 

chemistry , 41 — 44 

Eeport  of  W.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  examiner,  (H.) 45—83 

metallurgy,  and  manufacture  of  metals 46 — 50 

manufactures  of  metals  after  they  are  separated  from  their  ores. 50 — 53 

manufacture  of  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics 53 — 60 

steam  and  other  gas  engines 60—65 

navigation  and  other  marine  implements 65 — 67 

civil  engineering  and  architecture 67 — 74 

land  conveyance 74 — 77 

machinery  for  manufacturing  and  working  lumber 77 — 79 

fire-arms  and  implements  of  war 80 — 82 

hydraulics  and  pneumatics 82,    83 

.Letter  from  Professor  Morse,  on  telegraphs,  (I.) 84 — 89 

Tabular  estimate  of  the  crops  for  1845,  (J.) 90—91 

Remarks  on  the  tabular  estimate 92f 

The  season 95—105 

Wheat  crop 105—142 

smut,  rust,  insects,  preventives,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  2) 142 — 146 

varieties,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  2) 146,    147 

modes  of  culture,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  2). 147 — 150 

nutritiousness < 150 

Barley  crop .,.,... 151,    152 

varieties,  jraur  or  naked  barley lS2 — 154 

Oat  crop. 154—157 

varieties,  comparison  of,  &c 157 — 159 

Kye  crop 159-161 

varieties,  winter  fodder,  Siberian,  &c 161 — 163 

Buckwheat  crop 163 — 165 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn  crop 165 — 183 

yields,  culture,  broom  corn,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  3,  and  appendix  N^.  1)  183 — 191 

Potato  crop , 191—197 

culture,  application  and  use  of,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  4) 197 — 206 

Disease  of  the  potato 206—243 

in  the  United  States,  (see  appendix  No.  5) 206 — 231 

in  Europe,  (see  appendix  No.  6) 231 — 248 

Hay  crop 248—253 

mode  of  curing,  varieties,  mowing,  pastures,  dbc.,  (see  appendix  No.  7). .  253 — 259 

Hemp  crop,  &c ,...., 259,   260- 

culture,  mode  of  preparing,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  8  aad  appendix  No.  1)  260^ 

trial  of  American  hemp,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  8) ." 261. 

flax,  culture  of,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  9) 262—264- 

Tobacco  crop 264— 27^ 

varieties,  culture,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  10) 27^ 
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Cotton  crop 272—282 

varieties  of  cotton,  East  India,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  11) 282 — 286 

Rice  crop *- 286 — 288 

varieties,  &c 288,    289 

Silk,  (see  appendix  No.  12) 289—294 

Sugar,  (see  appendix  No.  13) 294—300 

Maple  sugar,  (see  appendix  No.  13) 300,    301 

Cornsteilk  sugar,  (see  appendix  No.  13) 301 — 303 
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turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  14) 303 — 305 

peas  and  beans 305 — 307 

onions,  (see  appendix  No.  14) 307 

fruit,  peaches,  (see  appendix  No.  16) 307,    308 

strawberries,  gooseberries,  &c 308,    309 

cranberries,  (see  appendix  No.  15) . . . ; 309,    310 

apples ....^ 310,    311 

grapes,  wines,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  16) 311,    312 

mustard,  (see  appendix  No.  17,  and  appendix  No.  1) 312—314 

oil  pknts,  colza,  madia  sativa,  gold  of  pleasure,  (see  apoendixl'/o.  1,  and 

appendix  No.  18) '. 314—316 

castor  bean,  bene  plant,  (see  appendix  No.  19) 316,    317 

broccoli,  &c.,  (see  appendix  JNo.  20) » 317,    318 

coloring  plants,  indigo,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  21). .,.,., 313,    319 

balsam,  madder,  sumach 320,    321 

perfume  from  pelargonium , 321 

spurry,  artichokes,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  22) 321,    322 

arrow  root,  locust  timber,  &.c.,  (see  appendix  No.  23) S22 

.Dairy — butter  and  cheese,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  24) 352 — 330 

Feeding  and  fati-ening  cattle,  soiling,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  25) 330 — 333 

5heep,  wool,  and  alpaca,  (see  appendix  No.  2€) •     333 — 344 

Hogs,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  27  and  appendix  No.  1) 344 — 347 

Poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  28) 347 — 349 

Bees,  (see  appendix  No.  1) . . . « 349,    350 

Preparation  of  soil,  seeds,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  1) 350-— 357 

rotation  of  crops,  extensive  cultivation,  draining,  &c 351,    352 

deep  or  sub-soil  ploughing-,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  29) 352 — 354 

electro  culture,  <fcc 354 

quEuitity  of  seed^  &e i 355,    356 

Manures,  guano,  &<j.,  (see  appendix  No.  30) 357 — 363 

analyses 363,   364 

mixed  crops,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  29) 364-— 368 

Surplus  and  markets,  &s.,  (see  appendices  Nos.  31,  32,  34,  and  40)"> 366 — 376 

preparing  and  curing  provisions,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  35) 374 — 376 

Future  agricultural  improvement,  (see  appendices  Nos.  36,  37,  38,  39) 376 — 379 

Letters  and  papers  from  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  (appecjdix  No.  1) 380—405 

estimate  of  population 381,    382 

prairie  cultivation,  feeding  hogs,  fencing,  &c 382 — 383 

kiln-dried  meal  and  flour 388,    389 

Mr.  Moore's  letter  on  hogs,  (A  A) 390 

Mr.  Billings  on  hemp  culture,  rotting,  &c 390 — 394 

Mr.  Kelly  on  bees 394—396 

Dr.  Munder  on  hotbeds 396,    397 

Mr.  Parmelee  on  raising  mustard,  &c 397 — 399 

Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hnkon  on  colza  culture,  cfcc. 400 — 405 

Wheat  culture,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  2) 406—435 

smut,  rust,  and  msects  in  wheat — preventives,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Castle- 
man,  Orcutt,  Underbill,  &c 406—411 

varieties,  &e.  of  wheat — barrel.  Etrurian,  China,  Oregon,  Aguirre,  Hackle- 
man,  Mummy,  May,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Smeltzer,  Townsend,  ZoilickoiF- 

er,  Diehl,  &c 412—420—422 

charcoal  for  wheat  experiments,  by  Messrs.  Haywood,  Kleeit,  &c 420 — 422 

Ohio  wheat  crop — experijnents,  &c.,  for  1846 425 — 427 

mowing,  and  time  of  sowing,  by  Messrs.  Goodhue  and  Cross 427 — 430 
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derbill, &c 430—435 
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Culture  of  potatoes,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  4) 450—484^. 
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Hay,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  7) 689—699 

Hemp,  (appendix  No.  8) 700— 725-. 
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trials,  &c.,  of  American  hemp 713 — 725 

Flax,  (appendix  No.  9) 726-739- 

Tobacco,  (appendix  No.  10) 740—744 

culture  of  in  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Cuba,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia     744 — 747 

spot  in,  tobacco  in  Germany,  England,  &c 747 — 754 

Cotton,  (appendix  No.  11) 755—804 

culture  of 755—756- 
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Governor  Hammond's  report — preparing  for  market 765 — 771 
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Silk,  (appendix  No.  12).' 805—874 

Sugar,  (appendix  No.  13) 875- 
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culture,  &c 910—914 
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Cranberries,  (appendix  No.  15) 929—931 

Grapes,  peaches,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  16) 932 — 958- 

Mustard,  (appendix  No.  17) 959—966: 
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Bene  plant,  (appendix  No.  19) 970,    971 

Broccoh,  cucumber,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  20) 972,   973 

Indigo,  (appendix  No.  21) 974—978 

Spurry,  (appendix  No.  22) 979,    980* 

Locust  timber,  profits  of,  (appendix  No.  23) 981,   982: 

Dairy,  (appendix  No.  24) 983—1007 

butter  making,  &c.. 983—988- 

cheese  daunes  and  manufacture,  &c 988 — 999 

amount  of  milk,  quality,  &c 999—1002^ 

dairy  establishments  for  London 1002 — 1007 

Cattle,  food  of,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  25) 1008— 1012- 

Sheep  and  wool,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  26) 1013—1023 

sheep  husbandry  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  &c 1013 — 1017 

Mr.  Fleischmann's  account  of  wool  in  Germany 1017 — 1020' 

Liverpool  annual  wool  report 1020 — 1023- 

Hogs  and  their  products,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  27) 1024 — 1029 

Poultry,  profits  of,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  28) 1090— 103^ 

Cultivation,  experiments  in,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  29) 1034 — 1038 
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Messrs.  Pell's,  Bernay's,  &c.,  experiments. 1047 — 1050 
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Com  crops  of  Europe,  and  tables,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  32) 1055 — 1143 

Bogardus's  universal  mill,  (appendix  No.  33). 1144 — 1148 
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June            20,  1845 
October       25,  1845 
November  21,  1845 

September  27,  1845 
September   2,  1845 

October      25,  1845 
April           26,  1845 
January       4,  1845 
February   20,  1845 
March         21,  1845 
April           26,  1845 
May              1,  1845 
December  31,  1845 
October        9,  1845 
May            13,  1845 
June             7,  1845 
August        4,  1845 
December  16,  1845 
November  18,  1845 

1 

Boston,  Mass. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.    - 

New  York 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  - 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Berlin,  Prussia    - 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York 
Troy,  New  York 
Washington,  D.  0. 
Cortlandville,  New  York 
New  York 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Norwich,  Connecticut     - 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williamsburg,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Massachusetts     - 
Norwich,  Connecticut 

O) 

Simon  W.  Draper 
Edward  Badlam  - 
William  F.  Senior 

Charles  Horst 

Daniel  Harrington 

C.  F.  Baldamus  &  F.  W. 

Siemans 
A.  W.  Thompson 
John  I^.  Kingsley 
John  C.  Kneeland 
Joseph  Saxton     - 
Joel  G.  Northrup 
Richard  M.  Hoe  - 
Nathan  B.  Jewett 
Lewis  Edwards  -            - 
Ezekiel  B.  Foster 
David  Bruce 
Thomas  W.  Starr 
Richard  Hemming 
Charles  Thurber 

1 

> 

o 

s 

1 

Piano  forte            .            .            -            - 
Piano  forte            .... 
Piano  forte,  bottoms  for    - 
Piano  forte,  iEolian  attachment  of  reeds 

and  mode  of  adjusting  pitch  - 
Pen -holders           -             .             -             - 
Printing,  anastatic 

Printing,  electrographic    - 

Printing  press       .             ,             .             , 

Printing  press        .             .             ,             » 

Printing  press        ^             r             -             - 

Printing  press        -             .             =             . 

Printing  press        =             -             ... 

Reeds,  musical      -             .             -             - 

Ruling  machine    ^            ^            .            - 

StencilUng 

Type-casting         -             .             „             . 

Type-casting         .             -             -             . 

Type-setting,  cylindrical  - 

Writing  machines 
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5 

December  31,1845. 
December  31,  1845. 
September  23, 1845. 
June             2, 1845. 

December   16,1845 
April            10,1845 
April            16, 1845 
September    2,1845 
November     8, 1845 
September    2,1845 
August        26, 1845 
August  4, 1845  ;  an- 
tedated    July     4, 
184.fS. 

August  9, 1845;  an- 
tedated   June    16, 

1845. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
Mt.  Morris,  New  York     - 
Belvidere,  Illinois 
(Chelsea,  Massachusetts  - 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Utica,  New  York 
New  York 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
New  Athens,  Ohio 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York 
New  York 

• 
o 

L.  D.  Fleming     • 
Benjamin  Sweet  - 
Nelson  Bartlett     - 
John  Cutts  Smith 
A.  H.  Reip,  (assignee  of 

W.  G.  Young)       . 
Thomas  S.  Lambert 
Joel  H.  Ross 
James  Elliott 
Wm.  Mills  &  Mahlon  Hoar 
Daniel  Harrington 
David  C.  Moorhead 
Elijah  Pratt 

- 

1 

-t-> 

:-■ 

Abdominal  supporter 

Baths,  medicated  -             -             .             - 

Baths,  portable      -             -             -             . 

Baths,  portable  shower      - 

Bathing  apparatus 

Bath,  vapor           .             -             .             . 

Bath,  vapor            -             -             .             . 

Exercising  machine 

Fracture  apparatus 

Galvanic  instruments 

Galvanic  rings       ..             .             .             . 

Nipples,  artificial  -             -             .             . 

1 

00 

o 

c 

'i 

S 
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January  16,  1845 
Feb.        12,  1845 
June          2,  1845 
June          7,  1845 
June        14,1845 
July          5,  1845 

1    1    1    1    1    1 
1    t    1    1    1    i 

Hydrant  cock 

Rakes 

Tailors'  shears 

Sun  dial 

Bailing   water-wheel 

Cooking  stove 

Columbia,  Pa. 
Middletown,  Vt. 
New  York    - 
Columbia,  Tenn.      - 
New  York    - 
Clifton  Park,  N.  Y. 

Robin  R.  Colvin 
Hezekiah  Haynes 
Herman  Wendt 
James  P.  Gardner 
H.  D.  Forbes 
W.  L.  Potter 

05  CO  ^  iO  «£>  t- 
i:-  l- t-  t-  t-  t- 
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November     1,  1845 
May               1,  1845 
July  14, 1845  ;  ante- 
dated April  1,1845 
Oct.  16, 1845;  ante- 
dated Aug.  14, 1845 
May               7,  1845 

November  12,  1845 

February     12,1845 
October         7,  1845 
September  13,  1845 
September    9,  1845 

Oct.  16,  1845;  ante- 
dated Sept.  6,  1845 
July             10, 1845 

October        7,1945 
September    9,  1845 

July             14,  1845 
October       16,  1845 
March         26,  1845 

Q 

Stove-plate 

Stove      -             -             .             . 

Ornamental  stove            -            < 

Stove      .             -             -            i 
Stand  for  globes,  <fec. 

Stove      - 

Stove      -             -             -             . 
Bust  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun  - 
Umbrella  stand  - 
Stove      ....             - 

Stove      -            -            -            i 
Ornamental  stove 

Stove      ...            - 
Stove      -             -             - 

Air-tight  stove    -            - 

Stove      ...            - 

Lamps    .             -             -            - 

'So 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
New  York 

Troy,  N.  Y.         -            - 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y.     - 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
New  York 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y.     - 

Albany,  N.  Y.      - 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Troy,  N.  Y.         - 

Poultney,  Vt. 

East  Cambridge,  Mass.    - 

5 

French,  John  M.,  assignee  of  Cal- 
vin Fulton 

Hine,  Charles  S.    - 

Jagger,  Treadwell,  and  Perry,  as-  ) 
signees  of  Ezra  Ripley  -             3 

Johnson,  Geer,  &  Cox,  assignees') 
of  Ezra  Ripley  -             -             3 

Joslin  Oilman 

Low,  Chollar,  &>  Jones,  assignees 
of  Ezra  Ripley    - 

Leake,  J.  S.  &  F.  S.  Low,  as- 
signees of  Addison  Low 

Mills,  Clark 

Miller,  William  L. 

Penniman,  Elijah  P. 

Peckman,  John  S.  &  M.    - 

Ransom,  Samuel  H. 

Rathbone  <fc  Co.,  assig];iees  of  Ad- 
dison Low 

Root,  David 

Starbuck,  Benjamin,  assignee  of 
Anson  Atwood  - 

Stone,  Henry         -            -            . 

Slane,  P.  F.           -            -            - 
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Alphabetical  list  of  patentees  for  the  year  1845,  with  their  residence. 


No. 

Patentees. 

Residence. 

4001 

Ackerman,  Gershom  L. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

4020 

Allen,  Oliver    - 

_ 

Norwich,  Conn. 

3998 

Allen,  Ethan    - 

_ 

Norwich,  Conn. 

4313 

Allen,  John 

. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

4060 

Alrichs,  Jacob  - 

_ 

Wilmington,  Del. 

4155 

Anderson,  Solomon 

_ 

Garrettsville,  N.  Y. 

4281 

Anderson,  Alexander  - 

_ 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

4283 

Andrews,  Joseph  E.     r 

> 

Boston,  Mass. 

3900 

Andrews,  John 

_ 

Belleville,  N.  J. 

3927 

Arndt,  Jacob     - 

_ 

Wheeling,  Va. 

4160 

Arthur,  Charles 

_ 

Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

3975 

Atwood,  Anson 

_ 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

3939 

Aylesworth,  Chadiah  - 

- 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

4077 

Babcock,  Charles 

_ 

East  Haddam,  Conn. 

4241 

Badlam,  Edward 

. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

3989 

Baker,  Arnon 

_ 

W^estern,  N.  Y. 

4261 

Baker,  J.  W.,  and  Wm.  W.  Riley 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

4239 

Baldamus,  C.  F.,  and  F. 

W. 

Siemens 

Berlin,  kingdom  of  Prus- 

3918 

Ball,  E. 

sia. 
Green  town,  Ohio. 

4319 

Ball,  Jonathan - 

_ 

New  York. 

4263 

Ball,  John 

_ 

Greentown,  Ohio. 

4094 

Barlow,  Thomas  H.     - 

- 

Lexington,  Ky. 

3968 

Barnum,  Daniel 

«            « 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

4301 

Barrow,  Ebenezer 

. 

New  York. 

4203 

Barlett,  Nelson 

- 

Belvidere,  III. 

4215 

Baxter,  William 

» 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

4232 

Bean,  Samuel  H. 

- 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4311 

Bebee,  William 

- 

New  York. 

4195 

Bennett,  Charles 

- 

Pepperell,  Mass. 

4177 

Bennett,  Phineas 

- 

New  York. 

3890 

Bennett,  James  H. 

_ 

East  Bennington,  Vt. 

4162 

Benteen,J.  C.,andH.W 

Zimmerman 

Petersburg,  Va. 

4328 

Benson*  Benjamin  S.  - 

- 

Harford  county,  Md. 

3884 

Beverly,  Charles  F. 

- 

Salem,  Ohio. 

3961 

Bickneil,  Benjamin 

. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3925 

Bigelow,  Erastus  B.  (No. 

2.) 

_ 

Boston,  Mass. 

3926 

Bigelow,  Erastus  B.  (No. 

3.) 

_ 

Boston,  Mass. 

3987 

Bigelow,  Erastus  B.  (No. 

4.) 

- 

Boston,  Mass. 

3940 

Bigelow,  Erastus  B.  (No. 

5. 

. 

Boston,  Mass. 

4022 

Billings,  G.  W.,  and  John  Harrison     - 

Glasgow,  Mo. 

4041 

Billings,  G.  W.,  and  John  Harrison     - 

Glasgow,  Mo. 

4071 

BilUngs  (fc  Harrison     - 

- 

Glasgow,  Mo. 

4341 

Bishop,  William 

- 

Coventry,  Conn. 
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L— LIST  OF  PATENTEES— Continued. 


No. 

Patentees. 

Residence. 

3932 

Bissell,  Levi     - 

. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3943 

Black,  James    - 

. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

4141 

Blake,  Williaiii 

- 

Boston,  Mass. 

73 

Blake,  Philos,  Eli  W.,  and  John  A.     - 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

74 

Blake,  Philos,  Eli  W.,  and  Jc 

)hn  A.     - 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

4043 

Blanchard,  Israel.    (See  Winsloio^  J.  F.) 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

4135 

Bliss,  John,  and  Frederick  C 

reighton  ■ 

New  York. 

4280 

Bogardus,  James 

. 

New  York. 

4278 

Bogardus,  James 

. 

New  York. 

4294 

Bogardus,  Abraham  A. 

. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

4010 

Boyd,  Alexander 

. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

3957 

Brackett,  Rufas  and  Henry 

" 

Woburn,  Mass. 

3980 

Brand,  JXathan 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

4079 

Briggs,  Joseph  D. 

- 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

4185 

Briggs,  Cornelius 

- 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

4228 

Briggs,  John  C. 

- 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

4268 

Briggs,  James  - 

- 

New  York. 

3893 

Brooks,  S.,  and  W.  N.  Clark 

. 

Chester,  Conn. 

3902 

Brooks,  James  S.  0.     - 

- 

.  Kanawha,  Ya. 

4225 

Brown,  Benjamin 

_ 

Burlington,  Vt. 

4246 

Brown,  James  - 

. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

4072 

Bruce,  David   - 

. 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

4179 

Brundred,  James 

. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

3873 

Bullock,  William 

- 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

4127 

Bullock,  WiUiam 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

4110 

Bullock,  S.  W. 

- 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

4300 

Burrall,  Thomas 

- 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

4088 

Burt,  Enoch     - 

»            — 

Winchester,  Conn. 

4295 

Butcher,  William 

. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4259 

Buttrick,  Nathan,  jr.     - 

_ 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

3921 

CadwalJader,  Evans     - 

. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

4061 

Caldwell,  Robert 

-            » 

Montevallo,  Ala. 

4240 

Campbell,  Ethan 

- 

New  York. 

4200 

Carpenter,  Aaron  B.     - 

. 

New  York. 

3875 

Carver,  Eleazer 

- 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

4021 

Chapman,  Isaac  L. 

- 

New  York.- 

4128 

Chapman,  Abner 

- 

Fort  Miller  Bridge,  N.Y. 

72 

Chapman,  Ezra  L.,  (reissue) 

- 

Chester,  Conn. 

3999 

Chase,  William  H.       - 

_ 

Pensacola,  Florida. 

4206 

Cheney,  Samuel 

- 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3888 

Cherry,  G.  W. , assignor  to  E.  L.  Walker. 

4122 

Cherry,  G.  W. 

- 

Alexandria,  D.  C. 

4133 

Chilson,  Gardner 

. 

Boston,  Mass. 

4260 

ChoUar,  Jones,  and  Low 

. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

4197 

Chester,  Peter  J. 

- 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

3893 

Clark,  W.  N.     (See  Brooks, 

S.) 
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No. 

Patentees. 

Residence. 

3899 

Clark,  William  N. 

Chester,  Conn. 

4102 

(^lark,  Edward 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4103 

Clay,  William  Neale     - 

England. 

4007 

Close,  Geo.  C,  and  Edw.  Field 

Port  Chester,  Conn. 

72 

Colvin,  Robert  R. 

Columbia,  Pa. 

4008 

Clough,  William  T.- 

Jersey City,  N.  J. 

3907 

Cobb,  Wm.     (See  Gibson,  D.  D.) 

Damascoville,  Ohio. 

4002 

Cochrane,  John            - 

Baltimore,  Md. 

4003 

Cochrane,  John 

Baltimore,  Md. 

4085 

Coffin,  James  B.           - 

Mohicanville,  Ohio. 

3935 

CofFman,  Geo.  A.         -             -             - 

Middlebrook,  Ya. 

4342 

Coleman,  Ezra 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4134 

Colvin,  Ephraim 

North  Granville,  N.  Y.  ■ 

4006 

Colt,  J.  0.     (See  Gross,  D.) 

4343 

Col  ton,  Aaron 

Pittsfield,  Vt. 

4115 

Commings,  Robert 

Lima,  Ind. 

4169 

Cooley,  Anthony 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

4084 

Cooper,  Peter  -             -             -            - 

New  York. 

4039 

Cornelius,  John  D.,  and  James  Mott   - 

Westbury,  N.  J. 

4318 

Cornel],  Ezra  -             -             -             - 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

3894 

Coston,  Benjamin  P.  - 

Washington,  D.  C. 

4231 

Crane,  Alanson 

Lowell,  Mass. 

4344 

Craddock,  Joseph  T.- 

Baltimore, Md. 

3963 

Cross,  T.  W.     (See  Sckirery  C.  J.) 

4308 

Cunningham,  Robert  P. 

Abington,  Conn. 

4136 

Curtis,  R  C.    - 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

3889 

Cushman,  William  M.  C. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

4009 

Dane,  James     -             -             -            - 

West  Derby,  Yt. 

4345 

Davis,  James,  jr. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

4027 

Davis,  A.  R.     (See  Taylor,  S.) 

4050 

Davis,  Jane  A.,  administratrix  of  Henry 

G.  Davis,  deceased  - 

Clark  county,  Ala. 

3910 

Davy,  John  T.              -             -             - 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

3939 

Davy,  John  T.              -             -            - 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

4073 

Day,  Tyer  and  Helm  - 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

4150 

Day,  Horace  H.            -             -             - 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

3965 

Day,  H.  H.     {See  Shecut,  W.  H.) 

4059 

De  Bretton,J.  -            .            -            » 

New  Orleans,  La. 

4129 

Decker,  Abraham 

Fairfield  county,  Ohio. 

4079 

Deering,  Richard,  senior 

Louisville,  Ky. 

4093 

Deering,  Richard,  senior 

Louisville,  Ky. 

4108 

Dero§ne,  Charles  Louis 

Paris,  France. 

3941 

Dexter,  John  C.           -            -            - 

Ionia,  Michigan. 

3896 

Dixon,  Joseph.     {See  Hill,  J.  S.) 

4262 

Downs,  Almon 

St.  Clair,  Michigan. 

4082 

Draper,  Simon  W.        - 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Dripps,  William  ... 

Duff,  William  ...  - 

Duplessis,  Francis 
Durfee,  Charles,  assignee  of  Edward  S. 

Townsend    -  -  -  - 

Ecksteen,  John  and  Henry  D.  Moore, 

assignees  of  Jacob  Zeigler   - 
Echols,  Josephus 

Eddy,  George  W.  -  -  - 

Edwards,  Lewis 
Edwards,  Charles  S,    - 
Eldred,  Allen  -  .  -  - 

Elgar,  John      -  .  -  . 

Elliott,  James  .  .  -  - 

Ellsworth,  Erastus  W.  -  - 

Ellsworth,  Erastus  W, 
Ely,  Theodore 
Ely,  Theodore 

Ericsson,  John  .  -  - 

Ericsson,  John  .  _  . 

Erkson,  Garrett 
Estesj  Coleman  C.       - 
Evered,  Joshua  .  -  _ 

Faber,  George  -  -  -  - 

Fairchild,  R.  &  S.  - 
Farnam,  Joel    .  -  -  . 

Ferrand,  Jehiel  T,        - 
Fessenden,  Asa,  and  Luke  L.  Knight  - 
Finch,  S.  F.,  and  James  Wheeler 
Fitzgerald,  Jesse  ... 

Fleming,  Lorenzo  D.  - 
Foster,  Ezekiel  B.- 
Forbes, H.  U.  - 

Francis,  Joseph  ... 

Frazer,  Kasson  .  .  . 

Freleigh,  Ferris 

French,  NewalL     {See  Roys,  R,  D) 
French,  John  M.,  assignee  of  Calvin 

Fulton,  (design)       -  - 

Gallagher,  Patrick         .  -  . 

Gardner,  James  .  .  - 

Gardiner,  P.  G. 
Gardiner,  P.  G. 
Gardiner,  James  P.       - 
Genin.  John  N.  -  -  - 

Gibson,  David  D.,  and  Walter  Cobb   - 
77 


Dunningsville,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Plaquemines,  La. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Rushville,  Ind. 
Oppenheim,  N.  Y. 
Brookville,Md. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Maury  county,  Tenn. 
Sodus,  N.  Y, 
Canton,  Ohio 
Trumbull,  Conn. 
Stillwater,  N.  Y. 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 
Barre,  Mass. 
Rootstown,  Ohio. 
New  York. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 
Stow,  Ohio. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

South  Lee,  Mass. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
New  York. 
Damascoville,  Ohio. 
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Palenlees, 


Gilman,  Samuel  H.      - 

Golding,  J.     {See  Shine,  P,  F.) 

Goodyear,  Nelson,  (No,  1)        - 

Goodyear,  Nelson,  (No.  3)        - 

Goodyear,  Charles 

Gross,  Daniel,  assignee  of  Joseph  C. 

Colt  -  -  -  . 

Goulding,  Wm.  R.- 
Grant, Isaac  T.  -  -  - 
Grant,  Royal  C.  -  -  - 
Griffith,  Thomas  F.- 
Grimes, William  C.- 
Grimes, William  0,  - 
Grimes,  William  C,  - 
Gros,  Henry  N. 

Guess,  Solomon  -  .  - 

Hagans,  Harrison 

Hale,  Luke      -  -  .  . 

Hale,  Warren,  and  A.  Goodman 
Hale,  William  -  -  .  - 

Haman,  Augustus 
Hard,  David  B.  W.       - 
Hare,  Robert,  M.  D.     - 
Harivel,  Charles 
Harris,  Frederick  W.- 
Harrington, Daniel 

Harrington,  Daniel      -  _  . 

Harrington,  Daniel 
Harrington,  David 

Harrison,  John.  {See  Billings^  G,  W.) 
Harrison,  Almond 

Hart,  Silas        -  -  -  - 

Hatch,  John     -  -  -  - 

Haw,  John       -  -  -  . 

Hawkins,  Joseph 
Haworth,  Wade 
Haynes,  Hezekiah 
Haywood,  Benjamin    - 
Heddenberg,  Francis  L. 
Hemming,  Richard 
Hemming,  Richard 

Hill,  Increase  S.,  and  Joseph  Dixon    - 
Hine,  Charles  S.,  (design) 
Hinkley,  Holmes 

Hizer,  Henry  -  -  -  - 

Hoe,  Richard  M. 


Residence, 


Boston,  Mass. 


Newtown,  Conn. 
Newtown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York. 
New  York. 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 
New  Market,  Md, 
Baltimore,  Md, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Palatine  Bridge,  N.  1 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brandonville,  Va. 
HoHis,  N.  H. 
Dana,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass, 
Washington,  D.  CI 
Bethlehem,  Conn, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baton  Rogue,  La. 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
German  Fiats,  N.  Y. 

Blissfield,  Mich. 
New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Attleborough,  Mass. 
Hanover  county,  Ya, 
West  Windsor,  N.  J, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Middletown,  Yt. 
Pottsville,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass, 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
New  York. 
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Patentees. 

Residence. 

4164 

Hoskins,  Horatio 

Scipio,  N.  Y. 

430T 

Hood,  Andrew 

- 

New  York. 

4065 

Hosmer,  Arnold 

- 

Bath,  Ohio. 

4210 

Horst,  Charles 

. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

4204 

Ho vey,  William 

_ 

Worcester,  Mass. 

4081 

Howd,  Samuel  B. 

. 

Arcadia,  N.  Y. 

4324 

Howe,  John  J. 

- 

Derby,  Conn. 

4111 

Hubbell,  Horatio 

_ 

Moyamensing,  Pa. 

4062 

Hunt,  Walter  - 

. 

New  York. 

4221 

Hunt,  Walter  - 

_ 

New  York. 

4360 

Hunt,  Walter  - 

_ 

New  York. 

4227 

Hunt,  Joseph  S.  L. 

_ 

Boston,  Mass. 

4152 

Huntley,  Hosea 

- 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3929 

Huntington,  John 

_ 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 

4266 

Hyatt,  Thaddeus 

> 

New  York. 

4096 

Isaacs,  N.  P.,  and  Jas.  Raisbeck 

New  York. 

4270 

Isham,  Henry  - 

- 

Montpelier,Yt. 

3928 

Ives,  Joseph     - 

_ 

Bristol,  Conn. 

4019 

Jackson,  G.  W.     {'See  Oliver 

,  a  F.) 

Jaggar,  Tread  well,  &  Perry, 

assignees 

of  Ezra  Ripley,  (design) 

... 

Troy,  New  York. 

4140 

James,  Adrian  - 

_ 

New  York. 

4051 

Jaques,  Elihu  H. 

- 

Springfield,  Vermont. 

4339 

Jewett,  Nathan  B. 

_ 

Worcester,  Mass. 

4119 

Johnson,  Elias,  and  David  B 

Cox       - 

Troy,  New  York. 

Johnson,  Geer,   &    Cox,  assignees  of 

Ezra  Ripley,  (design) 

- 

Troy,  New  York. 

3911 

Jones,  Elias 

. 

Amsterdam,  New  Yoik, 

3984 

Jones,  James    - 

- 

Gal  way.  New  York. 

4011 

Jones,  Henry  C. 

- 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Joslin,  Gilman,  (design) 

- 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

4303 

Katussowski,  Henry,  and  P. 

P.  Weiz- 

bicki 

. 

New  York. 

4154 

Kayser,  Andrew 

. 

Fulton,  Missouri. 

4196 

Keith,  Edwin 

. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

3991 

Keller,  Jacques,   assignee    c 

)f  Daniel 

Pfister 

. 

Switzerland. 

4121 

Kimball,  John  F. 

- 

Kennebunk,  Maine. 

4086 

King,  Thomas  H. 

_ 

New  York. 

3874 

Kingsley,  John  L. 

- 

New  York. 

4000 

Kingsley,  Rhodolphus 

- 

Springfield,  Mass. 

3917 

Kneeland,  J.  C. 

. 

Troy,  New  York. 

Kneeland,  E.  Y.     (See  Lober,  R.  W.) 

Knight,  Luke  L.    (See  Ftssenden^  Asa.) 

3908 

Knowlton,  E.  A. 

. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

3880 

Laighton,  William 

•            - 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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Lambert,  Thomas  S.    - 

Lamborn,  Israel 

Lardner,  D.,  and  James  Davidson 

Law,  Francis' L.,  and  JohnS.  Leake  - 

Leake,  J.  S.,  and  F.  S.  Low,  assignees 

of  Addison  Low,  (design) 
Leifel,  James    -  -  -  - 

LefFe],  James    -  -  -  . 

Lehr,  John  F.- 
Lewis, Isaiah  W.  P.  - 
Lewis,  H.  L.  B. 
Lewis,  H.  L.  B. 
Lillie,  William 
Lindsley,  Amos 
Loper,  R.  F.  - 
Loper,  R.  F.     - 

Loudon,  John,  and  Thomas  Shaw 
Low,   Chollar,  &  Jones,  assignees  of 

Ezra  Ripley,  (design) 
Lowber,  Robert   W.,  assignee  of  Kee- 

land,  Selden,  &  Ward 
Maclean,  James  .  -  . 

Magoun,  Joseph 
Marx,  Ernest 

Mather,  Sarah  P.  -  -  - 

Mauck,  Robert 

Maul],  James    -  -  -  - 

Maynard,  Edward        -  .  - 

McCarthy,  Fones 

McCarthy,  Fones         »  .  . 

McCarty,  Henry  -  -  - 

McCormick,  Cyrus  H. 
McKinnon,  Angus 

Mecay,  John     -  -  -  - 

Merrick,  George,  (See  White,  William.) 
Mills,  William,  and  Mahlon  Hoar 
Mills,  Clark,  (design)   - 
Miller,  WiUiam  L.,  (design)-     - 
Miner,  John,  and  Silas  Merrick 
Mitchell,  Alexander 
Montgomery,  Richard  -  -  - 

Montgomery,  James 
Montgomery,  James 
Moore,  Harvey 

Moore,  H.  D.     (See  Ecksteen,  J.) 
Moorehead,  David  C,  - 


Utica,  New  York. 
Marshallton,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Albany,  New  York. 

Albany,  New  York. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Huntsville,  Alabama. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Canton,  Maine. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York. 

Troy,  New  York. 

Rochester,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Honeyville,  Virginia. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Washington^  D.  C. 
Demopolis,  Alabama. 
Demopolis,  Alabama. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Rockbridge,  Virginia. 
New  York. 
Millsborough,  Pa. 

New  Athens,  Ohio. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
New  York. 
Fallstown,  Pa, 
Belfast,  Ireland. 
Waterville,  New  York. 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Reedsville,  N.  C. 

New  York. 
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4097 

Morris,  Ephraim 

New  York. 

3946 

Morrison,  John 

. 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

4156 

Mott,  Jordan  L. 

_ 

New  York. 

4247 

Mott,  Jordan  L. 

. 

New  York. 

4248 

Mott,  Jordan  L. 

_ 

New  York. 

4250 

Mussey,  Thomas 

_ 

New  London,  Conn. 

4338 

Myers,  Samuel 

- 

Schenectady,  New  York. 

3916 

Newberry,  James  W.    - 

- 

Kensington,  Pa. 

4323 

Newton,  Daniel 

- 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 

3954 

Nield,  James,  (No.  1)    - 

_ 

Taunton,  Mass. 

3955 

Nield,  James,  (No.  2)    - 

_ 

Taunton,  Mass. 

3985 

Northrop,  Joel  G. 

_ 

Cortland  ville,  New  York. 

4053 

Norton,  A.  P.     f  S-.e  Taylor, 

W.H.)- 

Waterville,  New  York. 

4090 

Norton,  A.  P.,  and  Morris  Owen        '  - 

Sangerfield,  New  York. 

4175 

Oates,  George  - 

- 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

4019 

Oliver,  Charles  F.,  and  G.  W 

.  Jackson 

Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

4275 

Osborne,  Marmaduke  - 

_ 

New  York. 

4123 

Owen,  Parsons  J. 

_ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3990 

Oxnard,  John  - 

_ 

Portland,  Maine. 

4325 

Page,  Ezekiel 

- 

Barcelona,  New  York. 

4229 

Palmer,  John  C.    . 

_ 

East  Haddam,  Conn. 

4190 

Parker,  George 

_ 

Corinna,  Maine. 

4023 

Parkhurst,  Stephen  R. 

_ 

New  York. 

4290 

Parkhurst,  Stephen  R. 

- 

New  York. 

4116 

Parks,  Elias 

_ 

Wheatfield,  New  York. 

4253 

Parmelee,  Francis  D.   - 

. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

3960 

Patterson,  Abram 

- 

Rush,  Pennsylvania. 

4269 

Peck,  R.,  and  J.  W.  Cochrane 

Attica,  New  York. 

Peckman,  John  S.  &  M.  (desi.2:n) 

Utica,  New  York. 

4214 

Pedder,  James 

- 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4312 

Pelton,  A.  S.     - 

- 

Clinton,  Connecticut. 

Penniman,  E.  P.,  (design) 

. 

Rochester,  New  York. 

4192 

Pfanner,  Frederick 

. 

Providence,  R.  L 

Pfister,  D.     (See  Keller,  John 

.; 

3977 

Phenix  Manufacturing   Company,  as- 

signees of  Benj.  Slingerland 

Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

4193 

Phleger,  Leonard 

. 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 

4257 

Pierce,  Moses  - 

_ 

Norwich,  Connecticut. 

4299 

Pierce,  Samuel 

. 

I^eekskill,  New  York. 

4124 

Pilbrow,  James 

_ 

Tottenham,  England. 

4024 

Pitts,  Hiram  A. 

_ 

Winthrop,  Maine. 

4279 

Plant,  James     - 

_ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

4334 

Piatt,  Osiah      - 

_ 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

4064 

Pond,  Moses     - 

_ 

Boston,  Massachusetts^ 

4274 

Porter,  John 

. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

77 

Potter,  VV.  L.   - 

- 

Clifton  Park,  N.  Y. 
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4131 

Pratt,  Elijah      - 

New  York. 

4138 

Pratt,  Elijah      - 

- 

New  York. 

4273 

Queen,  Christian  V.     - 

- 

Peekskill,  New  York. 

4222 

diiigley,  T.  B.,  and  Harvey 

Hall 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

4091 

Q,uin,  Henry    - 

- 

New  Alexandria,  N.  J. 

4171 

Ralston,  Andrew 

- 

West  Middletown,  Pa. 

Ransom,  Samuel  H.,  (design) 

„ 

Albany,  New  York. 

Rathbone  (fc  Co,,  assignees  o 

f  Addison 

Low,  (design) 

- 

Albany,  New  York. 

3962 

Ray,  Fowler  M. 

. 

New  York. 

3945 

Reed,  Horatio  G. 

_ 

Scituate,  Massachusetts. 

4346 

Reynolds,  Samuel  G.  - 

- 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

4172 

Richardson,  William    - 

. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4068 

Rider,  John 

- 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

4287 

Rider,  Nathaniel 

. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

4189 

Ritterbandt,  Louis  Antoine 

- 

London,  England. 

3913 

Roberts,  Seth  J. 

_ 

Jeffersonville,  Pa. 

4148 

Robertson,  Thomas  A. 

- 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

4284 

Robinson,  Eli  C. 

_ 

Troy,  New  York. 

4340 

Robb,  James     - 

_ 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

4187 

Roe,  Henry  A. 

. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

4028 

Rodgers,  Thomas 

- 

Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

4245 

Rogers,  David  B. 

. 

Stafford,  New  York. 

4265 

Rogers,  David  B. 

- 

Stafford,  New  York. 

4321 

Rogers,  Calvin  B. 

- 

Saybrook,  Connecticut. 

4188 

Roney,  Benjamin  T.    - 

- 

Attleborough,  Pa. 

Root,  David,  (design)  - 

- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3996 

RosSj  Joel  H.    - 

. 

New  York. 

4166 

Ross,  Joel  H.    - 

_ 

New  York. 

4249 

Ross,  James  P. 

. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

75 

Roy,  James,  &  Co. 

. 

Troy,  New  York. 

3938 

Royer,  Jacob     - 

_ 

Uniontown,  Maryland. 

3891 

Roys,  R.  D.,  and  Newall  French 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

4226 

Rowan,  William 

. 

Belfast,  Ireland. 

3940 

Rueckert,  Louis 

- 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

4220 

Russell,  George  0. 

_ 

Middletown,  Conn. 

4040 

Rust,  Samuel  - 

New  York. 

77 

Rust,  Samuel  - 

New  York. 

3922 

Sabbaton,  Paul  A. 

_ 

Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

4153 

Sabine,  Harvey  W. 

_  ■ 

Rushville,  New  York. 

3972 

Sanburn,  A. 

> 

Carthago,  Ohio. 

4183 

San  ford,  William 

_ 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

3958 

Saxton,  Joseph 

_ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

i035 

Scherpf,  George  A. 

_ 

New  York. 

3963 

Schirer,  C.  J.,  and  T.  W.  Cross 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

4212 

Schneider,  Martin  &  Niklaus 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

I 
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4237 

Scudder,  Josiah 

Prattsville,  New  York. 

4180 

Scoviile,  Hirain  H.,  and  Enuice  Every, 

adiiiinistratrix  of  Will] 

am  Avery,  dec. 

Des  Plains,  Illinois. 

3952 

Scripture,  Eliphalet  S. 

- 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

3979 

Scripture,  Eliphalet  S. 

„ 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

3920 

Sechler,  D.  M. 

- 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

3882 

Sellers,  George  Escol    - 

_ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

4029 

Semple,  lames 

_ 

Alton,  Illinois. 

4282 

Senior,  William  F. 

_ 

New  York. 

4036 

Seymour,  Pierpont 

- 

East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

4132 

Shaw,  George  W. 

- 

Thompson,  Conn. 

Shaw,  Thomas.     (See 

Loudouy  J.) 

4112 

Shearer,  Samuel 

_ 

Big  Prairie,  Ohio. 

3965 

Shecut,  W.  H.  &  H.  tL 

Day    - 

New  York. 

4199 

Sickels,  Frederick  E.  - 

_ 

New  York. 

4201 

Sickels,  Frederick  E.  - 

. 

New  York. 

4202 

Sickels,  Frederick  E.  - 

_ 

New  York. 

4213 

Simpson,  Thomas  D.  - 

_ 

Norwich,  Conn. 

4034 

Singleton,  Wilham  Y.  - 

- 

Springfield,  111. 

4333 

Singleton,  William  Y.  - 

- 

Springfield,  111. 

3892 

Slane,  P.  F.,  and  John 

Golding 

East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Siane,  P.  F.,  (design)  - 

. 

East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

3977 

Slingerland,  Benj.     {Sec 

2  P/ienlT  Man- 

Patterson,  N.  J. 

ufacturing  Company. 

)  • 

3997 

Siocum,  Joseph 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3951 

Smith,  Jabez    - 

- 

Petersburg,  Va. 

4067 

Smith,  .Tohn  Cutts 

- 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

4078 

Smith,  TheophiUis 

- 

Galway,  N.  Y. 

42L9 

Smith,  Benjamin  M.     - 

. 

Massillon,  Ohio. 

4243 

Smith,  ira 

- 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

4057 

Snow,  Cheney,  and  T. 

N.  Sadler 

Spencer,  Mass. 

3993 

Snyder,  Simeon 

. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

4194 

Speakman,  Thomas  S., 

and  Richard  A. 

Straiton 

. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3901 

Springsteed,  R.  H. 

- 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

4055 

Springsteen,  John  J.     - 

- 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

4107 

Stafford,  Daniel  S. 

- 

Rochester,  111. 

3876 

Stanley,  Henry 

- 

Poultney,  Vt. 

4238 

Stanley,  Henry 

- 

Poultney,  Yt. 

4157 

Stanton,  Nehemiah  P.  - 

- 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Starbuck,  Benj  ,  assignee  of  Anson  At- 

wood,  (design) 

, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

4130 

Starr,  Thomas  W. 

. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4083 

Stilwell,  Sylvanus  B.  - 

__ 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4049 

St.  John,  Milton  W.     - 

. 

Plainfield,  N.  Y. 

3949 

Stone,  D.  C.     - 

- 

Warwarsing,  N.  Y. 
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Stone,  Henry,  (design) 

. 

PouFtney,  Vt. 

4063 

Stone,  Chester,  and  Geo. 

S.  Collins    - 

Ravenna,  Ohio. 

4142 

Suits,  Benjamin 

. 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

4048 

Swett,  Samuel,  jr. 

. 

New  York. 

434T 

Swett,  Benjamin 

. 

Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

4149 

Swift,  Beriah    - 

_ 

Washington,  N.  Y. 

4272 

Suydam,  Christopher  - 

_ 

Lambertsville,  N.  J. 

4145 

Taintor,  William,  and  Harlow  Sorton  r 

Porter  county,  Ind, 

3931 

Talbott,  Samuel 

_ 

Richmond,  Va. 

3982 

Talley,  George  R. 

» 

Westbrook,  N.  C. 

4277 

Tatham,  J.,and  D.  Chee 

tham 

Rochdale,  England, 

4027 

Taylor,  Saml.,  and  A.  R. 

Davis 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

4053 

Taylor,  W.  H.,and  A.  P. 

Norton 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3881 

Tenny,  Oliver  - 

- 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

4139 

Terry,  Eli 

- 

Plym.outh,  Conn. 

4004 

Thayer,  George  W.      - 

- 

Springfield,  Mass. 

4012 

Thompson,  A.  W. 

- 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3976 

Thorp,  Gould  - 

- 

New  York. 

4017 

Throckmorton,  R.  R    - 

. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4271 

Thurber,  Charles 

_ 

Norwich,  Conn. 

4276 

Thyng,  Levi  B. 

- 

Lowell,  Mass. 

4074 

Timby,  Theodore  R.    - 

_ 

Cato  4  Corners,  N.  Y. 

3878 

Towne,  J.  H.  - 

-" 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3934 

Townsend,   Edward   S. 

(See  Durfee^ 

Charles^) 

- 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

4015 

Townshend,  William  - 

- 

Rochester,  N.  H. 

4218 

Trapp,  William,  jr. 

- 

Dryden,  N.  Y. 

3906 

Treadwell,  Daniel 

. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

4186 

Trump,  Joseph 

_ 

Connelsville,  Pa. 

3885 

Tyler,  Philos  B. 

- 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4224 

Tyson,  Isaac,  jr. 

. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

4018 

Upham,  George 

. 

Hebron,  Ohio. 

4244 

Urney,  Jesse     - 

. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

4209 

Utley,  Grey 

- 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.   . 

4291 

Utley,  Grey 

. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

4031 

Utter,  Samuel  - 

. 

New  York. 

3903 

Varden,  Robert  B. 

- 

Baltimore,  Md. 

4143 

Yarnham,  Arthur 

- 

London,  England* 

3942 

Waite,John     - 

_ 

Leicester,  Mass. 

3888 

Walker,  E.  L.,  and  G.  W 

'.  Cherry 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

4304 

Walley,  Samuel  S. 

- 

Charlestown,  Pa. 

4026 

Walker,  Frederick 

^  -^     _ 

Winchester,  Va. 

4327 

Ward,  Allen     - 

« 

Camden,  N.  J.' 

3956 

Warren,  Thomas  E.     - 

. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

4109 

Warren,  Samuel  R. 

- 

Montreal,  Canada. 

4115 

Warren,  John  T.,  and  Edmund  Warren 

New  York. 

4230 

Washburn,  Thomas  C. 

- 

Lowell,  Mass. 

I 
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3983 

Webb,  Benjamin 

Warren,  N.Y. 

3933 

Webster.  Joseph  H. 

- 

- 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

74 

Wendt,  Herman 

- 

New  York. 

4092 

West,  Erastus  C. 

- 

. 

Bradford,  Yt. 

4087 

Wheeler,  Clark 

. 

. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

3966 

Whelan,  E.      - 

- 

- 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3914 

Whipple,  Solomon 

- 

- 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

4106 

Whipple,  CuUen 

- 

- 

Providence,  R.  I. 

3909 

White,  Cosman 

- 

- 

Galway,  N.  Y. 

3994 

White,    William,   assignee 

of 

George 

Merrick 

. 

- 

New  Orleans,  La. 

4252 

White,  John     - 

- 

- 

Marshal,  Mich. 

4251 

Wickart,  Andrew 

_ 

- 

Green  Tillage,  Ohio. 

3904 

Wightman,Hugh 

- 

- 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

3897 

Wilder,  Aretus  A. 

- 

- 

Detroit,  Mich. 

4042 

Wilder,  James  M. 

. 

_ 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 

4298 

Wildman,  Russell 

- 

- 

Hartford,  Conn. 

3964 

Wiles,  Thomas 

" 

. 

Somerset,  Ohio. 

3950 

Willoughby,  James  D. 

- 

- 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

3919 

Wilson,  Robert 

- 

- 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

4191 

Wilson,  James 

_ 

.  - 

New  York. 

4322 

Wilson,  John  W. 

- 

- 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

4043 

Winslow,  John  F. 

- 

- 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

3877 

Wolf,  Charles  - 

- 

- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ward,  Henry  M.  {See  Lowber,  R.   W.) 

3898 

Woodcock,  Bancroft     - 

- 

- 

Wheeling,  Ya. 

3879 

Woods,  PJnoch 

- 

- 

Beloit,  W.  T. 

4216 

Woodward,  P^erdinand 

- 

. 

Upper  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Woodworth,  Wm.  W.,  administrator  of 

Wm.    Woodworth,  deceased  ; 

(reis- 

sued  and  extension) 

- 

- 

Hyde  Park,  N._  Y. 

4184 

Woolson,  C.  J. 

- 

- 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3923 

Wright,  William  M.     - 

_ 

. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

4076 

Wright,  William 

- 

- 

Pvochester,  N.  Y. 

4182 

Wright,  William 

- 

- 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4165 

Young,  John   - 

- 

- 

West  Galway,  N.  Y. 
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"  N. 

CLAIMS  OF  PATENTS  ISSUED  DURING  1815. 

No,  3873. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  levers  K  K  with  the  side  links  P  P,  with  chains  Q,  Q, 
passing  over  rollers  K  R,  having  vertical  links  to  support  the  movable 
platen  E  E.  I  also  claim  the  invention  of  the  arrangement  for  connecting 
the  self-adjusting  platen  to  the  machinery,  by  which  the  power  is  applied 
to  the  press;  so  that  whenever  it  takes  beyond  a  limited  amount  of  power 
to  propel  the  press,  the  simple  action  of  the  power  in  propelling  the  press 
will  release  the  bale  until  only  the  given  amount  of  power  is  required. 

And  I  also  claim  the  invention  of  the  arrangement  for  connecting  the 
above  arrangement  for  adjusting  the  power  upon  the  bale  to  the  movable 
platen  of  the  press,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set 
forth. 

WM.  BULLOCK. 

No.  3874. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  shown  the 
whole  construction  and  operation  of  my  machine,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
nev/,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  gri- 
pers, combined  with  the  carrying  belts,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  carry  in 
the  paper,  hold  it,  retain  it  until  it  is  perfected,  by  being  printed  on  both 
sides,  and  then  deposite  it ;  these  operations  being  effected  by  so  combi- 
ning the  sheet-apparatus  with  the  inking  rollers  as  to  give  to  the  carrying 
belts  and  gripers  an  intermitting  progressive  movement,  as  described. 

1  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  printing  apparatus,  the  so  arranging 
®f  the  carrying  belts  as  to  return  the  sheets  of  paper  which  have  been 
printed  on  one  side  at  nearly  the  same  level  which  they  occupied  when 
they  received  the  first  impression,  they  being  in  both  cases  at  the  proper  ele- 
vation for  giving  the  impression  as  described. 

I  claim  likewise  the  manner  in  which  the  grippers  are  made  to  open  and 
close  by  means  of  a  spring,  operating  like  that  marked/,  to  force  and  hold 
them  open,  and  a  bolt  for  holding  them  when  closed,  in  combination  with  the 
closer  and  opener,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

J.  L.  KLNGSLEY. 

No.  3875. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  and  its  advantages,  I  now  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination  of  a 
cylinder  brush,  having  fans  on  the  end  thereof,  with  a  cotton-gin,  for  pur- 
poses and  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  or  in  any  manner  substantially 
the  same. 

ELEAZER  CARVER. 
-      79 
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No.  3876. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  coai- 
burner,  and  shown  its  operation  as  resulting  from  the  particular  combina- 
tion of  its  respective  parts,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  and  arranged 
the  two  stories  thereof,  consisting  of  two  cylinders,  with  the  eight  trian- 
gular, radiating  flues  arranged  around  and  in  contact  with  them ;  said 
flues  communicating  with  the  flue  space  in  the  plinth,  with  intermediate 
chamber,  and  with  the  cornice  space,  as  described  ;  the  two  latter  being 
divided  by  partitions  into  anterior  and  posterior  portions,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  ;  and  there  being  also  openings,  such  as  are 
herein  described  and  represented,  through  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  cyl- 
inder into  the  cornice  space,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  made 
known ;  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  make  any  claim  to 
either  of  the  individual  parts,  taken  separately  and  alone,  but  that  I  limit 
my  claim  to  the  combination  and  arrangement  thereof  as  a  whole  ;  not  in- 
tendng,  however,  by  this  claim,  to  confine  myself,  in  constructing  my  stove, 
to  the  particular  form  of  the  respective  parts,  as  described  and  represent- 
ed, but  to  vary  these  as  I  may  deem  expedient,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  end 
by  means  substantially  the  same. 

HENRY  STANLEY. 

No.  3877. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is, 
the  two  horizontal  flues  o  in  combination  with  the  oven,"their  bottom  plates 
forming  part  of  the  top  of  the  oven  ;  their  inner  plates  forming  partly  two 
sides  of  the  same  :  their  top  plates  being  formed  by  the  hearth  plate  F,  and 
their  outside  plates  by  the  side  plates  B  and  B  of  the  stove.  I  do  not  claim, 
merely,  to  conduct  the  heat  all  round  the  oven,  but  I  do  claim  the  pecuUar 
arrangement  of  the  flues  to  effect  the  said  object,  as  hereinabove  described. 

CHARLES  WOLF. 

No.  3878. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  vibra- 
ting cylinder  steam  engine,  and  shown  the  operation  thereof,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  arranged  the  same,  so  as  to  connect  two  piston  rods,  proceed- 
ing from  one  piston,  to  two  driving  shafts,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them 
simultaneously  in  opposite  directions,  as  set  forth. 

I  likewise  claim,  in  combination  with  the  two  piston  rods,  the  connecting 
of  one  of  them  to  one  of  the  crank  pins  by  means  of  a  link  or  equivalent 
device,  allowing  of  the  amount  of  lateral  motion  necessary  to  enable  both 
the  cranks  to  revolve  with  perfect  freedom. 

I  do  not  claim  the  passing  of  two  piston  rods  through  the  two  heads  of 
a  piston  as  in  itself  new,  this  having  been  previously  done  ;  but  I  limit  my 
claim  to  the  combination  and  arrangement  by  which  1  effect  the  object  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  this  invention  to  accomphsh,  as  set  forth,  and  applied 
to  the  vibrating  cylinder  steam  engine. 

J.  H.  TOWNE, 
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No.  3S79. 

The  invention  claimed  and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  apparatus  for  dropping  or  planting  potatoes  with 
the  apparatus  for  ploughing  the  ground,  opening  the  drillS;  and  covering 
the  seed,  as  described. 

ENOCH  WOODS. 

No.  3880. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  construction  of  my  machine 
for  backing  books  in  the  process  of  binding,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,4s  the  manner,  herein  described,  of 
causing  the  backs  of  such  books  to  be  carried  along  against  a  fluted  roller, 
or  a  block  of  metal,  whilst  they  are  confined  between  the  jaws  of  what  I 
have  herein  denominated  the  backing  irons  ;  the  respective  parts  of  said - 
machine  being  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  fully  made 
known. 

WILLIAM  LAIGHTON. 

No.  3881. 

My  invention,  and  therefore  what  I  claim,  consists  in  the  manner  in 
which  I  effect  the  drying  of  the  sized  bat  without  the  employment,  in  the 
drying  apartment,  of  chain  aprons  or  conveyors,  such  as  are  generally  used 
therein,  viz  :  By  means  of  the  long  vertical  apartments,  S,  (for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bat  and  hot  air,)  and  (in  combination  with)  a  passage  or  flue,  a^ 
(for  the  discharge  of  the  air  in  a  current)  proceeding  from  the  upper  part 
thereof;  the  same  being  arranged  with  respect  to  the  size  rollers,  and  4he 
bat  being  carried  through  the  said  passage  and  into  the  hotair  apartment^ 
and  out  of  the  latter  through  a  passage  (6)  or  outlet,  and  received  and 
wound  upon  a  beam,  substantially  as  herein  before  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  signature  this  third  day  of 
December,  A.  D.    1844. 

OLIVER  FENNY. 

No.  3882. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  ver- 
tical forge-hammer  apparatiis,  and  shown  the  operation  of  the  respective 
parts  thereof,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire- to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  of  operating  upon  the  lifting  rod,  by  means  of  the 
friction  drums,  one  of  which  is  made  to  advance  to  and  recede  therefrom 
by  being  placed  on  a  sliding  frame,  which  is  operated  upon  by  a  toggle 
joint,  under  an  arrangement  of  parts  substantially  the  same  with  that  here- 
in described. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  arranging  the  respective  levers  O  and  P,  the 
catch  c/,  the  cam  wheels  M,  and  their  appendages,  so  as  to  be  operated 
upon  by  the  lines  and  chain  attached  to  the  said  levers,  substantially  as 
herein  fully  made  known. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  not  intend  by  these  claims  to  limi^ 
myself  to  the  precise  form  and  deposition  of  the  respective  parts  of  said 
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machine,  but  to  vary  these  as  I  may  think  proper,  whilst  I  attain  the  same 
end  by  equivalent  means. 

GEO.  ESCOL  SELLERS. 

No.  3883. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  and  use,  for  all  similar  purposes  with  other  buckles,  of 
the  following  parts  of  my  angular  box,  and  grooved  roller  buckle,  to  wit : 
Said  grooved  roller  moving  upon  the  grooved  surface  of  the  back  section  of 
the  angular  box,  and  the  manner  of  its  attachment  to  said  back  section  by 
means  of  a  loop  or  ring^  and  a  slide^  so  that  the  same  retain  its  place,  and 
act  upon  the  strap  required  to  be  held  by  pressing  it  against  the  bridge  or 
front  section  of  said  angular  box,  and  any  and  everything  essentially  the 
same  ;  all  other  parts  of  said  buckle  being  disclaimed  as  like  or  similar  to 
those  of  other  buckles  now  in  common  use. 

KASSON  FRASHURE. 

No.  3884. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before  described  method  of  fastening  together  the  ends  of 
straps  and  other  articles  by  a  combined  hinged  convex  lever,  and  serrated 
plate,  and  adjustable  sliding  bar,  whether  constructed  and  arranged  in  the 
manner  set  forth,  or  other  mode  substantially  the  same. 

CHARLES  F.  BEVERLY. 

No.  3885. 

What  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tlie  arrangement 
of  the  sectors  and  double  rack  piston  rod  in  combination  with  the  follower 
of  the  press,  by  means  of  the  connecting  rods,  to  adapt  the  movement  of  the 
platen  or  follower  to  the  increased  resistance  of  the  cotton,  and  thus  attain 
the  greatest  amount  of  effect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power,  as  de- 
scribed. 

PHILOS  B.  TYLER. 

No.  3886. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  water-wheel ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  form  of  the  buckets  having  two  distinct  curves  ;  one  of  the  curves  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  into  spiral  shutes,  the  curves  on 
the  face  and  back  of  the  buckets  corresponding ;  and  in  combination  there- 
with, the  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the  spiral  shiltes  for  the  discharge  of 
the  water. 

JAMES  GARDNER. 

No,  3887. 

Having  thus  set  forth  my  invention,  1  shall  claim  the  mode  of  firmly 
Uniting  together,  by  one  screw  bolt,  the  several  parts  of  the  thre?,  links  (B, 
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C,  C,)  and  the  floor-boardj  viz:  by  a  combination  of  ears  (c?,  e,)  cast  upon 
the  inner  sides  of  the  two  portions  of  the  link  B,  so  as  to  lap  over  each 
other,  and  permit  the  screw-bolt  to  pass  through  them,  and  operate  upon 
and  with  respect  to  the  several  parts,  as  described. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  signature,  this  third  day 
of  December,  A.  1).  1844. 

LUKE  HALE. 

No.  38S8. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  improvements,  what  we  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  an  extra  set  of  hammers,  weights, 
or  dampers,  or  a  continuous  bearing,  constructed  and  arranged  as  herein 
described  ;  passing  over  the  centres  of  the  strings  of  a  piano  forte,  so  as 
to  be  brought  down  upon  them  by  a  pedal  or  other  analogous  device,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  harmonious  tones,  as  herein  set  forth. 

E.  L.  WALKER, 
G.  W.  CHERRY. 

No.  3889. 

I  am  aware  that  cast-iron  base  rails  have  been  capped  with  wronght- 
iron  rails,  and  therefore  I  do  not  claim  this  as  my  invention  ;  but  what  I 
do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  connecting  the 
cap  rails  with  the  base  rails,  by  means  of  a  fillet,  flanch,  or  rebate,  as 
herein  described,  so  that,  by  breaking  joints,  the  base  and  cap  rails  will  be 
retained  in  their  proper  lines  at  the  joints,  and  the  cap  rail  may  be  ex- 
tended up  to  or  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the  base  rail,  and  thus  prevent 
the  flanches  of  the  wheels  from  acting  against  the  base  rail,  as  described. 

WM.  M.  C.  CUSHMAN. 

No.  3890. 

Now,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  grasping  the  standing  flax,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  it, 
between  the  fingers  or  jaws,  by  means  of  the  movable  part  sliding  in  the 
clamps  and  receiving  its  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  handles  from  the 
crank-knob,  by  means  of  a  slot  and  pin,  or  toggle  joint,  as  above  set  forth 
and  described. 

JAMES  H.  BENNET. 

No.  3891. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  machine,  what  we  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  are  as  follows,  to  wit :  We 
claim  the  combination  in  the  mandrel  of  a  rotary  motion  for  the  purposes 
of  boring  and  drilling,  with  a  vertical  motion  for  the  purpose  of  mortising  ; 
the  mandrel  taking  both  motions  in  the  former  operations,  and  the  vertical 
only  in  the  latter. 

REUBEN  D.  ROYS, 
-  "  NEWELL  FRENCH. 
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No.  3892. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improvement,  we  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  claim,  as  our  invention,  combining  the  bowl  of  a  lamp 
with  the  stem  thereof,  by  blowing  it  on,  as  that  has  before  been  done  ; 
but  what  we  do  claim  is  combining  the  mould  for  the  bowl  of  the  lamp, 
constructed  substantially  as  herein  before  set  forth,  with  the  horizontal 
shelf  d^  (into  which  the  top  of  the  foot  of  the  lamp  is  fitted,)  and  the  plat- 
form «,  6Z,  on  which  said  foot  rests,  by  which  the  connexion  or  cementing 
of  the  bowl  and  foot  is  accomplished  in  a  truer  and  more  perfect  manner 
than  it  can  otherwise  be  done ;  the  whole  arrangement  being  substantially 
as  herein  before  specified. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  description  of  our  said  invention 
and  improvement,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  signatures,  this  second  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  four. 

P.  F.  SLANE, 
JOHN  GOLDING. 

No.  3893. 

"What  we  claim  as  our  invention  or  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  as  follows  :  1.  In  the  machine  for  paring  the  head  of 
the  screw,  we  claim  as  our  invention  or  improvement  the  combination  of 
the  two  levers  (C  and  K)  with  the  spring  (?-,)  by  which  the  blank  is  re- 
moved from  the  jaws  of  the  spindle  after  the  paring  of  the  head  is  com- 
pleted, as  above  described  and  set  forth. 

2.  In  the  machine  for  nicking  or  scoring  the  screw,  we  claim  as  our 
invention  the  lever  (e)  to  which  the  faceplate  (f)  is  attached,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  lever  (o)  and  trip-lever,  (A,)  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  man. 
ner  described  ;  and  these,  thus  combined,  we  also  claim  in  combination  with 
the  lever  (H)  for  re-engaging  the  trip  lever,  (A,)  as  described. 

3.  In  the  machine  for  threading  the  screw,  we  claim  as  our  invention 
or  improvement  the  manner  of  combining  the  gauge  (12)  that  operates  the 
slide  (22)  with  the  spindle,  by  means  of  the  lever  and  lifting  rod,  (3,)  in 
manner  substantially  as  described. 


SIMEON  BROOKS, 
WILLIAM  N.  CLARK. 


No.  3894. 


Having  thus  fully  described  my  inventions,  what  t  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is — 

1st.  I  claim  the  method  of  introducing  the  resin,  or  fat,  into  the  retort, 
by  means  of  the  feeder  G,  and  pipe  H,  and  tube  H',  as  above  described,  di- 
rectly on  to  the  coke  or  other  charge  in  the  retort,  whereby  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  the  collection  of  sediment  in  the  -ordinary  syphon  tube 
are  obviated,  and  the  resin  or  oil  is  introduced  into  the  hottest  part  of  the 
retort  without  any  portion  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides. 

2d.  I  claim  the  jacket  around  the  pipe  J,  that  conveys  the  gas  to  the 
condenser,  in  combination  with  the  cistern  of  the  gasometer,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  described  ;  thus  keeping  the  pipe  J  cool,  and  preventing 
the  tar  from  baking  on  to  said  pipe. 
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3cl.  I  claim  the  combination  of  a  condenser,  constructed  and  arranged 
as  above  made  known,  with  the  retort  and  gasometer,  for  the  purposes  here- 
in specified,  to  condense  the  gas  that  passes  through  it,  and  having  a^^istern 
43elow  to  draw  the  tar  into. 

4th.  I  claim  constructing  the  gas  burner  in  the  manner  described,  and 
having  a  long  double  tube,  with  a  conical  chamber  above  it,  as  herein  spe- 
cified, so  as  to  heat  the  gas  to  a  high  temperature  before  burning. 

Lastly,  1  claim  the  mercurial  joint,  constructed  and  arranged  substantially 
as  set  forth  for  passing  gas  from  a  stationary  to  a  revolving  pipe,  as  herein 
before  explained. 

BEN.  F.  COSTON. 

No.  3895. 

1  claim,  1st,  the  curved  (or  angled  downward,  for  the  purpose  described) 
bearer,  for  supporting  the  blade,  in  the  manner  described. 

2d.  I  claim  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade,  in  manner  de- 
scribed. 

3d.  [  claim  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  fingers,  (or  teeth  for 
supporting  the  grain,)  so  as  to  form  the  angular  spaces  in  front  of  the  blade, 
a  s,  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

4th.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  bow  L,  and  dividing  iron  M,  for 
separating  the  wheat,  in  the  way  described. 

5th.  I  claim  setting  the  lower  end  of  the  reel  post  R  behind  the  blade, 
curying  it  at  R,  and  leaning  it  forward  at  top,  thereby  favoring  the  cutting 
and  enabling  me  to  brace  it  at  top  by  the  front  brace  S,  as  described,  which 
I  claim  in  combination  with  the  post. 

GYRUS  H.  McCORMICK. 

No.  3896. 

What  we  claim  as  our  discovery,  and  desire  to  have  secured  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  composition  or  compound  metal  formed  by  the  admixture  of 
the  above  specified  proportions  of2;i??c  andof  the  ^^  hardening^^  composition 
above  described,  whether  tin  be  superadded  in  the  proportions  stated  or  not. 

INCREASE  S.  HILL, 
JOSEPH  DIXON. 

No.  3897.    ', 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  lever 
(J)  and  dogs  (K  and  I)  with  the  nut  G,  and  shaft,  (L)  for  stopping  the  nut 
and  throwing  the  wheel  (T)  out  of  gear,  as  herein  set  forth. 

ARETUS  A.  WILDER. 

No.  389S. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  on  my 
plough,  and  shown  how  the  same  are  carriod  into  operation,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  given  stability  to  the  respec- 
live  parts  of  my  plough,  by  securing  the  same  together  by  the  means  herein 
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set  forth  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  combination  of  the  staple  and  wedge  D  and  c, 
of  the  projections  e  e,  on  the  point  of  the  hooked  knoby,  and  its  wedge  h, 
arranged  and  connected  with  the  other  parts  as  set  forth,  by  which  arrange- 
ment and  connexion  of  the  respective  parts  I  leave  those  parts  which  are  to 
bear  the  main  strain  and  shocks  in  a  form  which  insures  the  necessary 
strength  and  prevents  them  from  moving  out  of  their  places. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  claim  the  use  of  hooks,  mortises,  or  wedges,  as  such, 
but  limit  my  claim,  as  above  set  forth,  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  i 
have  arranged  these  in  my  improved  plough. 

BANCROFT  WOODCOCK. 

No.  3899. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent^ 
is  the  mode  of  making  the  single  twist  ship  auger,  the  bit  and  gimlet,  with 
the  upper  inner  surface  A  of  the  twist,  concave^  as  above  described,  and  for 
the  object  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  N.  CLARK. 

No.  3900. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvenients  in  the  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  manufacturing  cloth  by  felting,  and  shown  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  operates,  what  i  ciaiiii  therein  as  new,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  herein  described  and  repre^ 
sented  of  combining  and  arranging  the  steam  box  H,  with  its  perforated 
fop,  the  second  steam  box  H'  in  the  rear  thereof,  and  the  reciprocating 
platen  or  rubber  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  so  as  to  co-operate  in  the  process 
of  felting,  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  a  single  steam  box  might  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  two,  but  the  two  are  preferred  as  being  less  cumbrous,  more 
easily  made,  and  answering  the  purpose  better  than  one  of  double  size. 

JOHN  ANDREWS. 

No.  3901. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  1  do  not  claim  a  cultivator  with  the  side  beams  of  the  frame  movable, 
nor  do  I  claim  the  spreading  or  contracting  seed  planters,  or  the  extension 
of  shafts,  as  described  in  my  machine,  as  it  has  been  before  used  for  various 
purposes;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  pattent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  ploughs,  as  herein  described,  by 
means  of  the  curved  side  pieces  of  the  frame ;  said  side  pieces  being  made 
so  that  they  can  be  expanded  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above,  the  shaft  m,  constructed  so 
as  to  extend  as  herein  described,  combined  with  and  operating  the  slides- 
in  the  hoppers.  I  further  claim  the  construction  of  the  lock  of  the  plough 
as  herein  described,  so  as  to  fasten  all  of  the  parts  by  hooking  the  land  side 
into  the  cutter,,  as  described. 

R.  H.  SPRINGSTEED. 
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No.  3902. 

Having  tlius  fully  described  my  invention,  and  the  operation  of  the  same,  I 
would  remark  that  1  do  not  claim  applying  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  brine 
for  the  purposes  of  crystahzing  the  salt,  as  that  has  before  been  done  ;  but  I 
confine  ray  claim  to  the  mode  herein  described  of  applying  the  heat  to  the 
surface  of  the  brine  as  that  surface  rises  or  falls,  by  means  of  the  revolving 
or  floating  pipe  &,  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed.  Its  advantages  are  two  fold.  First,  preserves  a  low  degree  of  heat 
in  all  parts  of  the  cistern.  Second,  is  a  convenient  mode  of  preventing  the 
currents  in  the  lower  strata  of  brine. 

J.  S.  O.  BROOKS. 

No.  3903. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  bolt  or  pin  E,  in  combination  with  the  wings  D, 
and  perforated  segments  G  G  2,  and  plate  L,  on  one-half  of  the  hinge,  or 
on  the  shutter,  by  which  means  the  shutter  or  blind  can  be  fastened  and  held 
in  any  position  corresponding  with  the  holes  or  wings,  as  described. 

R.  B.  VARDEN. 

No.  3904. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  dispensing  with  the  rnain  cylinder 
of  the  common  carding  machine,  by  so  disposing  of  the  licker  in  and  workers 
and  strippers  around  the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  doffer,  and 
giving  them  such  motion,  as  to  deliver  to  and  receive  from  the  doffer  itself 
without  the  aid  of  the  main  cylinder. 

HUGH  WIGHTMAN. 

No.  3906. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  in  the  foregoing  specification,  is  this,  viz : 
I  have  invented  a  new  and  improved  kind  of  cannon,  which  is  formed  of  a 
series  of  rings,  or  short  hollow  cylinders,  joined  together  by  their  ends  in 
sufficient  number  to  form  the  length  required  for  the  cannon,  and  for  this  I 
claim  letters  patent. 

DANIEL  TREAD  WELL. 

No.  390r. 

What  I  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  operating  the  brake  by  means  of  the  body  sliding  on  the  frame, 
and  connected  with  the  levers  of  the  brake,  in  combination  with  the  mode 
of  removing  the  brake  from  the  wheels  by  connecting  it  with  the  swingle- 
tree,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

DAVID  D.  GIBSON. 

WALKER  COBBS. 

No.  3908. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  grinding  corn  and  cobs, 
6cc.j  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  cutting  or  breaking 
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of  the  same,  as  that  has  before  been  done  by  knives  or  other  similar  appa- 
ratus ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  1  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  inclined  recess  outside  the  inclined  plane,  and 
the  end  of  the  shoulder,  constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth  ;  and  in  combination  therewith  I  claim  the  recess  in  the 
runner  on  one  side  of  the  eye  of  the  stone,  as  above  described. 

E.  A.  KNOWLTON. 

-  No.  3909. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  construction  of  the  two  hinged  gripers  for  holding  the  ends 
of  the  leather  whilst  straining  it — that  is  to  say,  being  made  with  openings 
in  the  lower  ends  of  the  gripers,  beveled  on  the  inside,  or  wider  on  the  outer 
than  on  the  inner  face,  into  which  are  fitted  loosely  hinged  shutters  of  cor- 
responding size  and  shape,  between  which  and  the  griper  the  end  of  the 
leather  is  griped,  a  projection  or  cog  being  formed  on  the  lower  end  of 
each  griper,  that  runs  back  and  forth  m  the  horizontal  grooves  in  the  plates 
in  the  head  of  the  jaws  ;  the  upper  ends  of  the  gripers  being  hinged  to 
the  horizontal  connecting  bar  containing  the  female  screw,  into  which  is- 
screwed  the  vertical  male  screw,  passing  through  the  top  of  the  sliding 
frame.  1  also  claim  constructing  the  jaws  with  the  channeled  plates,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

COSMAN  WHITE. 

No.  3910. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  oven  and  fire  box — that  is,  the 
fire  box  being  surrounded  with  an  air  chamber,  perforated  through  the  top 
plate  with  holes  communicating  with  the  oven,  the  oven  being  directly 
over  the  fire  box,  and  the  smoke  pipe  ascending  through  the  oven,  and  the 
flame  and  smoke  being  distribiited  over  the  top  of  the  oven  in  the  manner 
described  ;  these  features,  in  combination,  constituting  the  economy  of  my 
summer  baker.  The  whole  arrangement  and  combination  being  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  T.  DAYY. 

No.  3911. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  horizontal  parallel  tubes  and  slides,  and 
the  manner  of  dividing  the  bees  by  means  of  the  breath,  as  set  forth. 

ELIAS  JONES. 

No.  3912. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  1  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  revolving  whipper  with  the  endless  con- 
veyor, arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

FONEs  McCarthy. 
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No.  3913. 

Having  thus  fuljy  described  my  plough,  what  1  claim  therein  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
stubble  bit  with  the  land  side  casting,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth. 


SETH  J.  ROBERTS. 


No.  3914. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

1st.  The- Arrangement  of  the  horizontal  bars,  crossed  levers,  and  jaws, 
with  the  female  screw  formed  therein,  in  combination  with  the  catch  to 
stop  the  hammer,  and  horizontal  screw  shaft,  as  described. 

2d.  The  arrangem.ent  of  the  triangular  wire  rod  and  wire-hooked  rods, 
passing  through  slots  made  in  the  hammer  handle,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  described,  in  combination  with  the  stock  or  frame  upright  piece 
of  iron  spiral  or  other  springs,  for  holding  the  tool  in  the  required  position, 
as  described. 

3d.  The  mode  of  lessening  the  force  of  the  blovv  of  the  hammer  as  the 
point  of  the  file  approaches  the  tool,  by  means  of  the  forked  bar,  secured  to 
the  upright  attached  to  one  end  of  the  frame,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
transverse  board  secured  to  the  end  of  the  wedge,  as  the  front  of  the  file 
approaches  the  tool,  and  forcing  said  wedge  forward,  which  causes  the 
spiral  spring  to  raise  on  the  upright  pin,  as  described. 

4th.  The  mode  of  increasing  the  effect  of  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  by 
pushing^down  the  inclined  slide,  which  acts  on  the  end  of  the  piece  of  tim- 
ber and  raises  the  upright,  and  causes  the  end  of  the.hammer-handle,  in  its 
descend,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pin  resting  on  the  spiral  spring,  which 
depresses  said  spring ;  and  when  the  handle  is  disengaged  from  the  tappits 
on  the  wheel,  the  spring,  pressing  on  the  under  side  of  the  handle,  forces  it 
upward,  and  thus  adds  to  the  force  of  the  blow  of  the  hammer. 

SOLOMON  WHIPPLE. 

No.  3915. 

I  do  not  claim  the  making  what  is  termed  a  pantaloon  button,  in  two 
pieces  of  metallic  plate,  held  together  by  the  edge  of  one  being  turned  over 
upon  that  of  the  other,  nor  do  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  two  plates  (so 
applied  to  each  other)  with  a  circular  or  other  proper  shaped  piece  of  wood, 
or  cloth,  or  woven  material,  interposed  between  them ;  neither  do  I  claim 
the  combination  of  a  plate  of  metal  and  a  circular  disc  of  wood  together — the 
former  being  confined  to  the  latter  by  its  edges  being  lapped  over  and 
pressed  down  upon  those  of  the  latter  ;  but  that  which  I  do  claim  is  my 
improvement  in  the  modes  usually  adopted  for  forming  or  making  the  eylet- 
holes  or  thread-passages  of  buttons,  composed  of  two  circular  plates  of  metal, 
the  one  of  said  pieces  being  confined  to  the  other,  as  above  described ;  the 
said  improvement  consisting  in  punching  holes  through  the  plates  (so  as  to 
leave  a  burr  projecting  on  one  side  of  the  plate  from  each  hole)  before  they 
are  applied  and  connected  to  each  other,  and  (in  combination  with)  apply- 
ing the  said  holes  of  one  plate  to  those  of  the  other  in  such  manner  that 
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their  burred  projecting  edges  maybe  in  direct  contact,  and  the  counter  sun»f 
portion  of  each  of  the  holes  of  the  plate  (there  being  the  same  number  of 
holes  in  each  plate)  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  corresponding  hole  of  the 
other  plate,  thereby  forming  eylets  or  passages  counter-sunk  on  both  sides 
of  the  button  ;  by  which  mode  of  constructing  the  above,  the  wear  of  the 
threads  which  secure  the  button  when  sewed  to  cloth  or  other  material  is 
to  a  very  great  degree  obviated ;  the  whole  being  substantially  as  above 
described. 

JOHN  HATCH. 

No.  3916. 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  constructed  my  shoulder-iron,  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  portions,  essentially  in  the  manner  described — the  distance  of  these  two 
parts  being  regulated  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

JAMES  W.  NEWBERY. 

No.  3917. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  print- 
ing-press, what  J  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  combine,  arrange,  and  operate  the  appara- 
tus for  governing  the  motion  of  the  sheet  on  which  the  impression  is  to  be 
made— said  apparatus  consisting  of  the  sliding  catch,  the  wheels,  the  cam, 
and  the  catch  ;  these  parts  being  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as 
described. 

J.  C.  KNEELAND. 

No.  3918. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  coulter,  the  land-side,  and  the 
self-sharpening  point,  so  that  the  three  may  be  secured  together  by  two 
bolts,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  great  strength  to  these,  as  herein  above  de- 
scribed. 

E.  BALL. 

No.  391^!. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  as  my  invention,  is, 
1st.  The  combination  of  a  set  of  flues'  and  dampers,  as  above  described, 
between  two  horizontal  plates,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  flame  and 
heated  air  around  and  about  the  boilers  or  kettles,  as  herein  set  forth,  by 
which  I  admit  the  flarne  and  heated  air  through  the  lower  horizontal  plate 
into  the  flues  above  named,  at  one  side  or  portion  of  the  boiler  apertures, 
thereby  obliging  the  draught  first  to  cross  the  bottoms  of  the  boilers  or  kettles, 
and  then  through  the  apertures  in  the  horizontal  plate ;  thence  around  the 
boilers  or  kettles,  through  the  flues,  to  the  flues  to  the  pipe. 

2d.  I  claim  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  cylinder  for  burning 
coal  with  the  plates,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

ROBERT  Wn.SON. 
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No.  3920. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventiop,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  lever  with  which  its  click  and  ratchet-wheel,  in 
combination  with  the  pins  or  studs  upon  the  cutter-gate,  by  which  I  regulate 
the  length  of  the  feed,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  the  operation  of  the  pins 
upon  the  click  ;  all  of  which  being  arranged,  constructed,  and  operates  as. 
herein  above  described. 

D.  M.  SECHLER. 

No.  3921. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  application  of  the  difference  in  the  expansion  of  two  metals,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  metal,  as  a  means  of  preventing  explosions  of  steam-boilers,  in  - 
the  manner  described,  or  any  analogous  means  producing  the  same  result 
or  effect.  ' 

C.  EVANS. 

No.  3922.  \ 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  man- 
ner of  applying  the  hot  blast  to  the  bloomery  forge-fire,  I  do  hereby  declare 
that  I  do  not  make  any  claim  to  the  applying  of  the  hot  blast  thereto,  nor 
do  I  make  any  claim  to  the  form  or  combination  of  the  pipes  for  heating  the 
air — this  being  the  same  with  numerous  ethers  which  have  been  long 
known  and  used ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  said  pipes 
with  the  bloomery  forge-fire,  by  placing  them  within  the  chimney  immedi- 
ately over  said  fire  ;  which  chimney  is  formed  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed  and  represented,  so  as  to  effect  the  desired  object  without  the  use  of 
an  arch  or  of  any  analogous  structure.  To  this  particular  combination  and 
arrangement  I  limit  my  claim. 

PAUL  A.  SABBATON. 

No.  3923. 

1.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  mode  of  liberating  and  reclosing 
the  valves  in  combination  with  the  expansion-tube  and  rod,  (the  rod  being 
hermetically  attached  to  the  inner  end  of  the  tube,)  by  which  arrangement 
a  stuffing  box,  for  establishing  the  connexion  between  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  boiler,  is  dispensed  with,  as  described. 

2.  What  I  also  claim  is,  so  connecting  the  safety-valves  with  the  expan- 
sion-rods as  to  reclose  the  valve  by  the  contraction  of  the  metal  after  a  given 
quantity  of  steam  has  blown  off,  as  described. 

WM.  M.  WRIGHT. 

No.  3924. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  construction  of  the  bed  in  which  the  grain  is  ground,  and 
through  which  it  is  ^  discharged  wh^n  ground  to  the  degree  of  fineness  re- 
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quired  ;  that  is  to  say,  constructing  the  centre  with  a  longitudinal,  semicir- 
cular, or  other  concave  depression,  in  combination  with  the  sides,  flaring  out- 
ward and  upward,  forming  the  incHned  planes,  which  are  perfortcted  with 
apertures  ofthe  size  to  which  the  grain  is  to  be  reduced,  and  through  which 
the  grain  is  discharged  when  thus  reduced;  said  inclined  sides  serving, 
also,  the  purpose  of  conductors  ofthe  grain  to  the  bed,  as  guards  to  prevent 
its  escape  therefrom,  in  combination  with  the  pounders,  as  herein  described. 

FOJNEs  McCarthy. 

No.  3925. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  temple,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  having  the  mova- 
ble jaw  at  one  end,  and  the  lever  by  which  it  is  operated  at  the  other  end 
of  the  rod,  and  near  to  the  joint  which  connects  the  bar  to  the  beam,  in 
combination  with  the  long  bar  jointed  to  the  breast-beam,  so  as  to  act  when 
there  is  little  or  no  motion  ;  by  which  the  operation  is  rendered  more  effec- 
tive, and  the  free  action  of  the  temple  unimpeded  and  more  certain. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  3926. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention  and  its  operation,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  letters  patent,  is  extending  the  shaft 
of  the  presser  down  from  the  pressing  arm  to  the  bottom  of  the  flyer,  and 
providing  the  lower  end  thereof  with  an  arm,  which,  in  combination  with 
the  spring  attached  to.  the  flyer,  enables  the  attendant  to  throw  back  the 
presser,  which  is  there  retained  till  the  spool  is  doff*od  and  replaced  by  an 
empty  one,  as  herein  described. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  3927. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  grooved  block 
which  embraces  the  saw  with  the  bar  joined  thereto  in  the  middle,  and  the 
file-frame  which  slides  vertically  and  horizontally  on  the  bar  ;  the  said  file- 
frame  being  provided  with  a  spring  to  bear  the  file  on  the  saw,  as  described 
in  the  foregoing  specifications. 

JACOB  ARNDT. 

No.  3928. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  equalizing  the  tension  of  the  cord  or  chain  of  the  barrel,  by 
the  combination  of  the  lever,  link,  and  spring,  whether  constructed  and 
arranged  precisely  in  the  manner  described,  or  in  any  other  mode  substan- 
tially the  same. 

JOSEPH  IVES. 

No.  3929. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  or  manner  of  casting  pipe-boxes  for  carriage  and  other 
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wheels,  by  the  use  of  the  segment  core,  constructed  and  arranged  and  used 
in  the  way  described,  for  chilling  or  hardening  and  finishing  the  interior 
surfaces  of  the  boxes. 

JOHN  HUNTINGTON. 

^  ;  No.  3930. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  guide 
carriages  or  indicators  on  each  side  of  the  pulley,  with  the  screw  and  lever 
poioer-pressy  to  prevent  the  lateral  motion,  while  it  allows  a  free  vertical  ac- 
tion, all  as  above  described. 


P.  G.  GARDINER. 


No.  3931. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  use  of  the  small  valves  operating  in  the  centre  of  the  main  valves,  and 
by  the  same  motions  substantially  as  above  described,  by  which  arrange- 
ment much  of  the  power  required  to  open  the  valves  in  the  old  way  is 
saved  for  the  direct  action  of  the  engine. 

SAMUEL  TALBOTT. 

No.  393'^. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  inclined  plane,  rollers,  and  spring,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  for  any  of  the  above  mentioned,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
to  which  the  same  may  be  apphcable. 

LEVI  BISSELL. 

No.  3933. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  double  acting  suction  and  force 
pump,  with  one  valve,  constructed  and  operating  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  herein'set  forth. 

JOSEPH  H.  WEBSTER. 

No.  3934. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combi- 
nation of  the  spindle,  the  end  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the 
strand  for  forming  with  the  sliding  block  or  guide,  for  winding  on  after  the 
strand  is  formed,  as  described  ;  also  the  combination  of  the  spindle  in  the 
machine  for  laying  the  rope,  the  end  of  which  is  adapted  for  receiving  the 
rope,  while  giving  the  after  turn  with  the  sliding  block  for  winding  on  the 
,rope  after  it  is  laid,  as  described. 
*"  This  invention  differs  from  Townsend  <fc  Durfee's  reel,  patented  in  1830 
or  1831,  in  the  following  particulars  :  In  the  use  of  that  reel  it  was  neces- 
sary, when  a  single  length  of  the  walk  or  building  was  spun  in  yarns,  to 
lay  the  same  into  rope,  and  reel  the  same  before  spinning  a  second  length. 
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In  spinning  a  second  length,  the  threads  or  yarns  were  united  to  the  sev- 
eral threads  or  yarns  already  finished,  by  splicing  or  spinning  into  them,  and 
so  a  second  part  of  the  rope  was  made  and  reeled  as  before. 

By  this  process  being  repeated,  the  rope  was  made  of  the  desired  length, 
but  could  not  be  made  'patent  for mM  without  lacing  or  splicing  in  the 
strands  of  the  threads  or  yarns. 

This  invention  differs  from  the  ordinary  forming  jacks  in  use,  in  the 
spindle  to  receive  the  portions  of  the  strand  when  lormed,  and  in  the 
gearing  to  guide  the  strand  when  reeled  upon  the  spindles.  It  also  differs 
from  the  laying  jacks  in  common  use,  in  having  spindles  to  carry  the  in- 
definite length  of  strand,  which  at  the  same  time  gives  the  fore-turn  for 
laying,  and  a  spindle  to  carry  the  indefinite  length  of  rope  as  it  is  finished, 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  after-turn  for  laying. 

The  term  formed  roye.,  sometimes  called  patent  formed^  implies  that  the 
yarns  or  threads  of  the  several  strands  receive  their  relative  place  and 
beariag  in  the  strand  by  the  following  process :  A  certain  number  of  threads 
or  yarns  are  pascied  through  the  centre  of  a  gauge-plate  forming  the  centre 
of  the  strand,  while  all  the  other  threads  or  yarns  forming  the  entire  strand 
are  arranged  in  circles  around  the  centre,  each  passing  through  the  plate 
separately,  and  receiving  its  exact  and  similar  place  in  the  strand,  which  is 
retained  by  the  strand  so  formed  being  passed  through  a  close  tube,  and 
followed  by  twist  from  the  forming  jack.  This  is  what  is  called  forming 
rope,  and  by  the  machinery  hitherto  used  ropes  could  not  be  formed  to 
exceed  the  length  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  made.  In  making 
laced  rope  it  was  customary  to  form  the  strands  the  length  of  the  walk, 
and,  cutting  them  off,  lay  the  part -so  formed  into  a  rope.  The  part  so  fin- 
ished was  then  reeled  upon  Townsend  &  Durfee's  reel,  and  anew  set  oT 
strands  formed,  which  were  joined  to  its  corresponding  strand  on  the  reel 
by  knotting  the  yarns  two  and  two  in  each  strand,  and  hauling  them 
together  by  lacing  a  yarn  through  the  bends  of  yarn. 

This  lacing  occupied  some  six  to  eighteen  inches,  and  the  yarns,  in  twist- 
ing in  this  place,  lost  their  bearings  in  the  strand,  as  the  outside  yarns  were 
drawn  tight  by  winding  round  the  centres,  which  became  proportionably 
loose  and  made  a  weak  spot. 

The  forming  of  full  length  strands  could  not  have  been  done  by  any 
forming  jack  constructed  on  the  principle  involved  in  the  reel  of  Town- 
send  &  Durfee  hitherto  patented,  since,  in  the  use  of  that  reel,  the  rope 
or  strand  was  passed  through  a  hole  or  aperture  in  the  forward l)earing  of 
the  spindle,  and  could  not  have  been  reeled  smoothly  or  without  displacing 
the  form  of  the  strand.  In  the  use  of  the  new  machinery,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  powerful  stretch,  both  of  the  strand  and  rope,  is  maintained  through 
every  part  of  the  process  of  the  manufacture,  which,  adding  greatly  to  the 
hardness  and  solidity  of  the  rope,  is  altogether  essential  for  railroad  pur- 
poses. 

The  inventions  in  use  in  Europe  by  which  twine  and  small  cordage  are 
made  of  great  length  in  a  square  room,  it  is  believed,  would  utterly  fail 
when  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  rope,  for  reason  of  the 
immense  power  that  is  necessary  in  the  manufacturing  of  a  rope  of  such 
great  length  and  size,  often  weighing  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  a  single 
length  of  hard  and  solid  rope. 

EDWARD  S.  TOWNSEND. 
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No.  3935. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  adjustable  vibrating  roller  of  in- 
clined blades  with  the  revolving  cyUnder  of  cutters,  arranged  and  operated 
in  the  manner  set  lorth. 

GEORGE  A.  COFFMAN. 

No.  3936. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  shaft,  having 
two  or  more  series  of  cams  thereon,  with  a  common  hemp  break,  such  as 
is  used  by  hand  ;  said  shaft  having  a  lateral  motion  so  as  to  bring  either  of 
said  cams  into  action  at  will,  the  wholej^eing  constructed  and  arranged 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

P.  G.  GARDINER. 

No.  3937. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  im- 
proved machine  for  polishing  flat  plates  or  tables  of  marble,  or  other  sub- 
stances, I  do  hereby  declare  that  1  do  not  claim  as  new  either  of  the  in- 
dividual parts  of  said  machine,  but  limit  my  claim  to  the  combination  of 
said  individual  parts,  as  above  made  known ;  said  parts  consisting  of  the 
reciprocating  polisher,  combined  with  the  crank  wheels,  with  the  driving 
wheel,  and  with  the  sliding  head  and  regulating  rods  and  levers,  so  as  by 
said  combination  to  constitute  a  machine  substantially  the  same  with  that 
herein  described. 

JACOB  ZEIGLER, 

No.  3938. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  machine. for  cutting  and  grinding  com 
and  fodder,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  and  explained  the  operation  of 
the  same,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  knives  upon  the  wheel  and  the  openings 
under  the  same,  (for  allowing  the  substances  acted  upon  by  the  knives  to 
pass  through  the  same.)  in  connexion  with  the  crushing  or  grinding  sur- 
face of  the  opposite  side  of  the  said  wheel,  and  the  combination  of  the 
cutting  and  grinding  wheel  with  the  stationary  wheel  and  the  semicircle, 
as  herein  represented  and  described.  The  peculiarity  of  my  machine  con- 
sists in  the  cutting  knives  being  placed  upon  one  side  of  a  wheel,  and  the 
grinding  projections,  or  teeth,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same  ;  the  sub- 
stances, as  they  are  acted  on  by  the  knives,  passing  through  the  cutting  and 
grinding  wheel,  (through  the  openings  under  the  knives,)  and  being  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  same,  as  herein  described. 

JACOB  ROYER. 

No.  3939. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  turning  plate  in  combi-* 
80 
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nation  with  the  grate  of  the  fire  cj;)amber,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  ashes  from  the  fire  chamber  above,  under  the  grate. 

JOHN  T.  DAYY. 

No.  3940. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  fastening  of  the  string  to  the  shorter  arm  of  an  elbow-lever,  or  any 
other  lever  or  levers  the  same  in  principle,  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm 
of  which  being  furnished  with  a  perforation  or  slot  through  which  a 
thumb  or  key-screw  passes,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  passes  again 
through  a  plate  inserted  in  the  tuning  block,  by  which  means  the  instru- 
ment may  be  tuned  in  a  very  simple,  easy,  and  expeditious,  but  precise 
manner,  by  any  professor  or  amateur  of  music,  without  the  aid  of  any  pro- 
fessional tuner ;  the  whole  of  wj^ich  improvement  being  constructed  and 
operating  substantially  as  herein  above  set  forth. 

LOUIS  RUECKERT. 

No.  3941. 

The  invention  of  this  entire  instrument  I  do  not  claim  ;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  of 
adjusting  and  comprising  the  point  for  use,  and  releasing  the  same,  when 
necessary,  from  the  instrument ;  this  is  effected  by  constructing  that  part 
of  the  jaws  extending  from  c  1,  to  c  2,  in  a  tapering  form ;  so  that  the  jaw 
shall  be  at  c  1  about  two  thirds  as  thick  as  at  c  2. 

2d.  By  making  the  hole  through  the  socket  of  the  same  degree  of  taper 
as  the  jaw,  and  of  proper  size  to  exactly  embrace  the  jaw,  when  driven 
Iiome  to  its  place,  ^s  seen  in  figure  1. 

3d.  By  making  a  channel  on  the  one  side  of  the  jaws,  next  to  the  jaw, 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep,  about  seven-eighths  the  length  of  the 
Jaw,  terminating  the  channel  about  one  inch  from  the  end. 

4th.  By  making  the  point  about  one  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  thicker 
than  the  depth  ot  the  channel  in  C  O. 

To  adjust  the  point  and  secure  it  firmly  in  the  instrument  for  use,  I 
place  the  point  in  the  channel  made  in  0  C,  as  seen  in  figure  3 ;  then, 
holding  the  point  in  the  channel,  1  slide  the  point  and  the  jaw  into  the 
socket ;  then,  holding  the  instrument  by  the  handle,  with  the  sharp  end  of 
the  point  upwards,  1  strike  the  end  of  the  jaw  upon  some  hard  substance, 
as  a  small  block  of  wood,  which,  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  causes  the  jaw  to 
settle  firmly  into  the  socket,  and  produce  a  pressure  against  the  point,  which 
secures  it  firmly  in  its  place.     The  instrument  is  then  ready  for  use. 

When  I  wish  to  release  the  point  for  sharpening,  &c.,  1  hold  the  instru- 
ment by  the  handle  with  the  sharp  end  of  the  point  upwards,  and  strike 
the  end  of  the  jaw  upon  the  block  of  wood,  which  instantly  displaces  the 
jaw  and  releases  the  point. 

JOHN  C.  DEXTER. 

No.  3942. 

I  claim  the  above  described  manner  in  which  I  arrange  the  parts  of  my 
irick  machine  which  form  and  compress  the  brick,  and  afterwards  dis- 
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charge  it  from  the  mould  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  arrano^ing  and  operating  them 
so  that  while  one  brick  is  being  compressed  in  one  compartment  of  the 
mould,  by  the  compressing  pistons,  the  discharge  piston  shall  be  performing 
its  office  of  expelling  from  the  mould  the  brick  which  had  next  previously 
been  formed,  the  mould  being  progressively  moved  forward  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  time,  so  as  to  present  that  compartment  of  it  in  which  the  brick 
has  been  compressed  to  the  action  of  the  discharging  piston,  where  the 
compressing  pistons  next  enter  the  preceding  apartment,  to  effect  the  forma- 
tion of  a  brick  therein. 

JOHN  WAIT. 

No.  3943. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  im- 
proved rotary  hydraulic  steam  engine,  and  shown  the  operation  thereof,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combi- 
nation with  each  of  the  steam  arms  of  a  tube,  one  end  of  which  shall  dip  into 
a  reservoir  Uke  that  marked  /,  which  is  to  contain  a  portion  of  water  or 
other  fluid,  which  fluid,  in  its  heated  state,  is  to  be  carried  into  the  steam 
tube  by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  engine,  and  is  to  enter  said  steam 
tube  near  the  orifice  for  the  emission  of  said  steam ;  said  water  or  other 
fluid  being  allowed  to  flow  back  into  the  reservoir,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
tinuously used  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

I  do  not  claim  the  introducing  of  a  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  revolving 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  the  steam,  as  was  proposed  in  a  rotary 
engine  known  as  Saddler's,  the  water  or  other  fluid  used  by  me  being,  as 
heretofore  stated,  employed  in  its  heated  state,  and  for  a  purpose  altogether 
different  from  that  of  condensation. 

JAMES  BLACK. 

No.  3944. 

Having  liius  iuiiy  described  our  machine,  and  its  operation,  what  we 
claim  therein  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method,  herein  described,  of  tinning  the  inside  of  lead  pipes  in  the  course 
of  manufacture,  by  passing  the  melted  tin  down  into  the  mandrel  and  out 
at  the  side  thereof,  as  above  made  known,  whether  applied  to  this  machine 
or  any  other,  substantially  the  same, 

HENRY  M.  WARD, 
SAMUEL  L.  SELDEN, 
ELISHA  Y.  KNEELAND. 

No.  3945. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  nature  and  4)rinciples  of  my  invention,  that 
which  I  claim  is  as  follows,  viz : 

I  claim  the  spring  bar  or  lever  in  combination  with  or  as  applied  to  the 
rest  plate,  and  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  set  forth,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  or  feeding  the  wire  into  the  cutting  dies,  in  the  man- 
ner as  described. 

Also,  the  improvement  by  which  the  proper  adjustment  and  heldtng  of 
the  rivet  blank  during  the  operation  of  forming  the  head  thereon,  and  the 
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discharging  of  the  rivet  from  the  apparatus  after  its  formation  is  effected  j 
the  said  improvement  consisting  in  arranging  within  the  movable  cutter 
the  forcing  mechanism,  or  movable  piston,  &c.,  connected  v/ith  it:  the 
whole  operating  and  being  arranged  substantially  as  set  forth. 

HORATIO  G.  REED. 

No.  3946. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new^ 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  pipe  or  tube^ 
constructed  and  arranged  substantially  in  the  manner  set  torih,  with  a 
stove  or  fire-chamber,  as  above  described,  for  ventilating  the  room  and 
supplying  air  at  high  temperature. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above,  the  radiator  or  column,  the 
outer  case  surrounding  the  stove,  and  the  eduction  or  hot  air  pipes ;  con- 
structed and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  specified, 

JOHN  MORRISON. 

No.  3947. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement,  and  shown 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  operation,  what  I  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  is  the  use  of  the  continuous  strip  of  wood,  or  other  elas- 
tic substance,  combined  with  the  under  rails,  as  described  herein,  and  the 
wrought  or  cast-iron  top  rails  of  the  plate  or  bridge,  or  any  other  form, 
substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  connecting  and  holding  together  the  upper 
and  under  rails  of  iron,  as  herein  described,  so  as  to  make  the  under  raii 
serve  as  a  chair  throughout  its  whole  lengthy  to  the  top  rail,  the  latter 
being  imbedded  in  a  channel  in  the  former  ;  or,  as  in  the  other  described 
plan,  when  the  top  rail  is  grooved  on  the  under  side,  and  rests  on  the  under 
rail  as  a  saddle,  thereby  giving  strength  and  stability  to  the  joints  of  both 
the  upper  and  under  rails. 

I  claim  the  use  of  cast-iron  top  rails,  v^hen  in  connexion  with  iron  un- 
der rails.  JOHN  ELGAR. 

No.  3948. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  weight  and  catch  with  the  bobbin  or  spool,  con- 
structed and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially 
herein  set  forth,  so  that  when  the  weight  is  drawn  up  it  will  relieve  the 
catch,  and  allow  the  spool  to  unwind  and  the  weight  to  fall. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  3949. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  an  auger-bit  or  a  handle,  nor  do  I  clann 
any  of  the  parts  employed  herein,  taken  separately  from  the  uses  to  which 
I  have  herein  applied  them  ;  but  1  do  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  application  of  the  tapered 
tang,  with  two  counter-sunk  sides,  forming  diagonal  hps,  to  overlie  two 
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edges  of  a  corresponding  mortise  in  the  centre  cylinder,  in  combination 
with  the  shding  collar,  driven  on  by  either  half  handle,  when  screwed  up, 
so  as  to  place  and  hold  the  lips  of  the  tang  over  the  edges  of  the  mortise, 
and  thereby  hold  the  auger- bit  secure  in  the  handle,  at  the  same  time  fa- 
cilitating the  separation  and  exchange  of  the  parts ;  the  whole  constructed 
and  operating  substantially  as  herein  described. 

D.  C.  STONE. 

No.  3950. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention^  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
constructing  the  cylinder  of  cutters  with  parallel  bars  and  spirally  ar- 
ranged cutters,  made  adjustable  with  screws  and  nuts,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  smoother  in  combination  with  the 
rotating  cutters. 

I  likewise  claim  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  vicenut,  for  throwing  the 
carriage  in  and  out  of  gear  with  the  screw,  by  means  of  the  slide  and  screw. 

JAMES  D.  WILLOUGHBY. 

No.  395  L 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  ma- 
chine for  hulling  cotton  seed,  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  not  claim  the 
double  beater,  or  the  rack,  as  being  new  in  themselves  ;  but  what  I  do  claim 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  of  such  a 
beater  and  rack  with  the  cyUnder,  concave,  and  riddle,  constituting  the 
main  operating  parts  of  the  above  named  machine  for  hulling  cotion  seed, 
by  which  combination  said  machine  is  essentially  improved,  and  economy 
greatly  saved. 

JABEZ  SMITH. 

No.  3952. 

What  I  claim  in  the  above  described  instrument,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  spring  with  the  oil  can  or  syringo, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

ELIPHALET  S.  SCRIPTURE. 

No.  3953. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
hanging  the  spindle,  on  which  the  horse-wheel  turns,  to  journals  or  trunnions, 
to  admit  of  canting  the  wheel  for  admitting  the  horses,  (fee,  within  the 
rim,  as  herein  described,  or  in  any  other  substantially  similar. 

I  also  claim  applying  the  circular  metallic  rim  as  a  propeUing  power,  in 
combination  with  the  two  rollers,  placed  in  axles,  which  are  connected  by 
two  cogged  wheels  geared  into  each  other,  thus  combining  the  adhesion 
which  is  required  on  both  sides  of  the  rim,  as  described. 

JOHN  HAW. 
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No.  3954. 

1  claim  the  arrangements  of  parts  constituting  the  peculiar  take-up  mo- 
tion, in  combination  with  the  machinery  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
loom  when  a  filling  thread  breaks,  as  the  same  is  represented  in  the  draw- 
ings, and  as  above  described,  and  as  combined  and  operating  substantially 
as  set  forth  ;  I  also  claim  the  mode  of  operating  the  revolving  shuttle  box, 
(represented  in  the  drawings,)  or  turning  the  same  round  at  suitable  inter- 
vals of  time,  for  the  purposes  set  forth,  namely,  by  means  of  the  vertical 
cogged  wheel  having  pins  extending  from  its  sides  in  combination  with  the 
dogs  of  the  notched  circular  plates,  and  with  the  pinion  on  the  revolving 
shuttle  box  ;  the  same  being  arranged  and  operated  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

I  also  claim  the  employment  and  use  of  circular  notched  plates  in  com- 
bination with  the  connected  pawls  or  dogs,  a«  above  described,  whether  the 
same  actuates  the  shuttle  box  by  the  mechanism  which  intervenes  between 
the  said  plates,  with  thfeir  appendages  and  the  said  shuttle  box,  as  herein 
before  set  forth,  or  by  any  other  which  may  be  adapted  thereto  ;  the  whole 
being  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  above  specified. 

JAMES  NIELD. 

No.  3955, 

I  claim  the  peculiar  "  take  up  motion,''  and  machinery  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  loom  when  a  filling  thread  breaks,  as  represented  in  the 
drawings  ;  the  same  consisting  of  a  series  of  looped  strings  or  other  similar 
contrivances  fixed  to  the  breast  beam,  and  arranged  in  other  respects  as  set 
forth,  the  moving  or  hinged  frame,  and  other  mechanism,  intervening  be- 
tween the  said  frame  and  the  usual  hand  lever  and  shaft  of  the  ratchet 
wheel,  or  connecting  the  same  together;  that  is  to  say,  1  claim  the  combina- 
tion of  the  said  mechanism  for  the  object  and  purposes  specified,  the  same 
being  substantially  as  set  forth. 

JAMES  NIELD. 

No.  3956. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  of  making  said  paint  by  the  composition  of  the  substances 
mentioned,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  ;  the  same  to  be  made  of  dif- 
ferent degress  of  thickness,  so  as  to  be  used  either  as  a  paint  or  a  putty. 

THOS.  G.  WARREN. 

No.  3957- 

We  do  not  claim  a  wheel  having  a  series  of  dicing  tools  alone  applied 
to  it,  as  heretofore  made,  or  one  having  a  series  of  polishing  tools  alone ; 
but  that  which  we  do  claim  is  the  arranging  of  a  series  of  dicers,  and  one 
of  polishers,  upon  wheels,  so  as  to  be  operated  with  respect  to  each  other 
substantially  as  described ;  and  furthermore,  we  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a 
tool  for  cutting  or  repairing  the  dicing  tools  ;  but  that  which  we  do  claim, 
is  the  arranging  and  applying  such  a  tool  (or  the  tool  in)  upon  the  top  of 
the  curved  table,  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  being  readily  forced 
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forward  against  the  dicers,  at  any  time  whenever  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  them,  as  herein  described. 

RUFUS  BRACKETT, 
HENRY  BRACKETT. 

No.  3958. 

I  do  not  mean  or  intend  to  claim  as  my  improvements  or  invention  any 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  or  machines,  presses,  or  letter  copying  machine, 
herein  delineated  or  described,  nor  do  1  intend  or  mean  to  hmit  myself  to 
the  employment  of  any  particular  material  or  meterials  in  the  construction 
thereof,  but  to  use  any  which  are  fit  and  proper  for  the  purpose  intended. 
But  1  do  hereby  claim  the  use  and  application  of  a  flexible  or  elastic  platen 
in  the  manner  herein  described,  the  application  of  pressure  thereto  in  print- 
ing presses,  copying  presses,  hthographic  presses,  and  zincographic  presses, 
by  means  of  a  liquid  aeriform  fluid,  in  the  manner  also  herein  described,  and 
th?  arrangement  of  the  machinery  or  parts  of  the  said  presses,  as  herein 
described,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  pressure  of  a  liquid  or  aeriform 
fluid  to  such  flexible  or  elastic  platen. 

JOS.SAXTON. 
» 

No.  3959. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  construction  of  the  buckets  above  described,  either  longer  or  smaller 
than  herein  described,  but  not  varying  their  relative  size. 

OBADIAH  AYLSWORTH. 

No.  39G0. 

What  I  claim  is  the  employment  of  the  apparatus  termed  the  working 
column  in  combination  with  the  uplif  ing  valve  and  float,  as  herein  de- 
scribed, whereby  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  working  column  is  added 
to  the  pressure  on  the  safety  or  uplifting  valve,  for  the  purpose  of  opeping 
it  when  the  water  descends  below  a  given  point,  and  which,  at  the  proper 
height  of  water,  permits  free  action  of  the  uplifting  valve,  as  herein  de- 
scribed ;  and  I  also  claim  the  employment  of  a  pendulum  so  situated,  or  so 
suspended,  that  by  the  rocking,  tilting,  or  creening  of  the  boiler  or  boat 
upon  which  such  pendulum  shall  be  employed,  the  said  pendulum  shall  so 
attach  itself  to,  or  so  suspend  itself  upon  a  tackle,  lever,  or  pivot,  as  there- 
by to  apply  its  weight  as  a  moving  power  to  the  opening  of  a  safety  valve 
or  valves  for  steam  boilers,  as  herein  described. 

ABRAM  PATERSON. 

No.  3961. 

Having  thus  ^ully  described  the  nature  of  my  planing  machine,  and 
shown  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  respective  parts  thereof,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  particu- 
lar manner  in  which  I  form  and  arrange  the  parts  concerned  in  fastening 
the  cutters  or  irons  in  the  planing  wheel,  under  that  form  or  modification 
of  it  which  is  last  described  in  the  foregoing  specification  ;  these  parts  con- 
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sisting  of  a  strip  of  metal  inserted  in  the  arms,  and  of  the  screws,  with 
their  tapering  points,  arrans:ed  and  operating  as  set  forth,  and  also  the 
analogous  arrangement  of  the  screws  and  wedge  pieces  for  fjastening  the 
cutters  of  the  tonguing,  grooving,  and  jointing  heads  ;  the  respective  irons 
or  cutters  of  these  heads  being  formed,  arranged,  and  combined  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

BENJ.  BICKNELL. 

No.  3962. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
1st.  The  above  described  cross  beam,  combined  with  the  pedestals,  the 
springs,  the  connecting  bars,  and  the  housings,  substantially  as  described, 
by  which  a  yielding  capacity  is  given  to  the  superstructure  or  frame  part  of 
the  truck,  without  affecting  the  condition  of  the  remaining  wheels. 

2d.  The  formation  of  the  journal  boxes,  as  described  at  figures  2  and  3, 
by  which  the  axles  of  the  truck  may  vibrate  laterally,  (the  one  independent 
of  the  other,)  to  accommodate  their  position  upon  the  track,  (and  so  making 
curves  easy,)  which,  combined  with  the  other  yielding  qualities  of  the  truck, 
acting  together,  produce  a  semi  universal  joint  effect. 

FOWLER  M.  RAY. 

No.  3963. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  arranging  of  the  upper  and  lower  turning  sashes  of  a  window  in  5//- 
ding  f?^ames J  suhsta.nii3.\\y  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described,  so  that 
they  may  be  turned  on  their  centres,  or  axes,  for  the  purposes  stated,  the 
space  at  the  top  of  the  boxing  being  formed  to  allow,  the  frames,  (fee,  to  be 
pushed  up,  as  hereinabove  described,  in  order  to  effect  the  above-named 
turning  of  the  sashes  ;  the  whole  arrangement  and  operation  being  substan- 
tially as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 


C.  J.  SCHIRER, 
THAD'S  W.  CROSS. 


No.  3964. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  horizontal  sliding  forked  stuffer  and  tube, 
and  clamp,  with  the  hopper,  constructed  and  arranged  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth,  or  other  mode  substantially  the  same,  by  which 
analoo^ous  results  are  produced. 

THOS.  WILES. 

No.  3965. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  materials,  in  the  general  proportions«^bove  described, 
for  making  an  adhesive  plaster. 

We  also  claim  making  plasters  porous,  or  pervious  to  fluids,  by  perfora- 
ting them  with  numerous  minute  holes. 

WILLIAM  H.  SHECUT, 
HORACE  H.  DAY. 
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No.  3966. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  drip- 
cup  of  the  the  solnr  lamp,  what  I  ch\im  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  with  the  drauglit  holes  of  such  a  cup  a 
rotating  or  other  valve  or  air  regulator,  which  is  capable  of  being  nearly, 
but  not  entirely  closed — such  as  is  herein  described,  and  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth. 

1  do  not  claim  such  a  valve,  or  regulator  of  the  draught,  as  new  in  itself, 
but  limit  my  claim  to  the  combination  thereof  with  a  drip  cup  of  a  solar 
lamp. 

E.  WHBLAN. 

No.  3967. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  application  of  an  oval  wheel,  flat  or  convex,  to  operate  as  described  in 
the  foregoing  specification. 

I  do  not  claim  any  part  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  construction  thereof. 

GERRETT  ERKSON. 

No.  3968. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  man- 
ner of  arranging  and  combining  the  apparatus  concerned  in  the  arresting 
of  the  momentum,  and  in  the  throwing  of  the  shuttle,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  the 
spring  on  the  inside  of  the  projecting  guard,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose described.  I  also  claim  the  parycular  manner  of  combining  the 
treadles,  the  wag  staves,  and  the  picker  staves,  with  each  other,  as  herein 
described  and  represented,  so  that  they  shall  co-operate  in  producing  the 
required  motion,  as  set  forth. 

I  do  not  claim  as  new  the  manner  of  forming  the  picker  staves,  with  a 
rocker  on  their  lower  ends  ;  nor  do  I  claim  the  using  them  without  the 
ordinary  picker,  this  having  been  previously  done,  but  limit  my  claim  to 
the  arrangement  and  combination  above  named. 

DANIEL  BARNUM. 

No.  3969. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  application  of  air,  through  metallic  pipes  or  tubes,  to  mill  stones,  as 
herein  described,  to  prevent  millstones  from  heating,  and  also  facilitate 
grinding. 

FERRIS  FRELIGH. 

No.  3970. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  construct  the  tongue  of  my  buckle,  substantially  as 
herein  described,  the  tongue  being  combined  with  a  spring,  and  so  operated 
on  the  same  that  it  enters  the  holes  in  the  straps  in  the  direction  and  man- 
ner substantially  as  set  forth. 

KASSON  FRAZER. 
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No.  3971. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  herein  described  of  warming  the  bees  in  the  hive — the 
hot-air  tube,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hive,  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
entrance  as  described  ;  its  upper  part  provided  with  a  drum,  surrounded 
with  wire  gauze  ;  the  whole  arrangements  of  parts  of  the  said  heating  ap- 
paratus, and  purpose  of  the  same,  being  as  herein  described. 

SILAS  HART. 

No.  3972. 

What  I  claim  as  original  is  the  combination  of  the  moth  trap  or  harbor, 
before  described,  with  the  suspended  hive,  constructed  and  arranged  in 
the  manner  set  forth. 

A.  SANBURN. 

No.  3973. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  bars  for  the  purpose  of  saving  all 
the  gravy,  as  herein  set  forth,  whether  constructed  in  the  precise  manner 
above  described,  or  in  other  mode  substantially  the  same,  by  which  analo- 
gous results  are  produced. 

JOSEPH  HAWKINS. 

No.  3974. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is, 
constructing  boats  of  sheet  metal,  pressed  into  form  in  moulds,  with  beds, 
fianches,  and  mouldings,  as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
the  surplus  metal  in  forming  the  boat,  to  prevent  wrinkles  in  the  sides  there- 
of, and  for  stiffening  it,  as  above  set  forth. 

I  further  claim  the  recess,  moulding,  and  flanch,  to  receive  the  gunwale, 
which  takes  up  the  surplus  metal  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  boat,  and 
gives  sufficient  strength  and  stiffness  without  frames  or  limbers  inside  ;  con- 
structed substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  above  specified. 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS, 

No.  3975. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  and  their  design,  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  construct- 
ing  the  stove  in  the  manner  described,  with  the  sides  and  end  plates  splayed 
out  at  the  joints  or  the  corners  in  combination  with  the  corrugated  sides, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

ANSON  ATWOOD. 

No.  3976. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  cook- 
ing-stove, and  shown  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  respective  parts 
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thereof,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is,  first,  the  manner  of  combining  the  jamb  flues  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler  space,  and  with  the  closed  ash-pit,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
fire,  and  of  carrying  off  the  effluvia  from  said  boiler  space. 

I  also  claim  the  combinino:  with  the  foregoing  the  descending  flue,  fur- 
nished with  a  valve,  the  said  flue  space  and  its  valve  serving  also  to  carry 
off  the  effluvia,  and  to  regulate  the  draught  down  the  jamb  flues,  said  flues 
being  arranged  and  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  stove,  as  set  forth, 

GOULD  THORP. 

No.  3977. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  arranging  rollers  1,  2,  and  3,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
delivery  of  the  yarn,  the  arrangement  being  such,  by  placing  one  of  the 
rollers  between  and  above  the  other  two,  and  carrying  the  yarn  under 
roller  No.  3,  then  over  No.  2,  and  then  under  No.  1,  and  from  thence  to  the 
heddles,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  yarn  draws  the  upper  one  upon  the  other 
two,  to  increase  the  bite  on  the  yarn,  and  thus  prevent  slipping,  all  as  herein 
described. 

BENJAMIN  SLINGERJ.AND. 

No.  3978. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  T  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before  described  mode  of  Scraping  the  bottoms  of  rivers  by 
operating  a  floating  scoop  by  power  machinery  placed  in  a  separate  vessel, 
anchored  on  the  q{)posite  side  of  the  river,  said  floating  scoop  being  attached 
to  an  anchor  up  stream,  so  that  the  current  will  carry  back  the  scoop  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  at  the  termination  of  every  operation  of  the  said 
scoop,  for  a  repetition  of  the  action  of  the  scoop,  the  vessel  containing  the 
engine  being  moved  up  or  down  stream,  as  the  work  progresses,  by  the  power 
of  the  engine,  as  described.  » 

HENRY  McCARTY. 

No,  3979. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  claim  constructing  wheels  with  the  spokes  standing  bracing, 
by  projecting  inner  ends  out  from  the  plane  of  the  v/heel  on  each  side,  nor 
do  I  claim  screwing  the  ends,  up  firmly  against  a  centre,  permanent  pro- 
jection on  the  hub;  as  that  would  not  effect  the  object  I  have  in  view,  which 
is  to  continually  tighten  the  spokes  and  brace  them  out  against  the  felloes  as 
they  wear  loose ;  and  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  which  I  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  pipe-box  with  the  cheek 
pieces,  into  which  the  spokes  are  inserted,  and  fastened  by  two  plates  on 
their  outside — a  space  between  said  cheeks  being  left,  so  that  they  can  be 
forced  towards  each  other  to  tighten  the  spokes  as  they  wear  loose  or  shrink, 
and  by  that  means  firmly  brace  the  wheel,  which  can  be  readily  taken  to 
pieces,  and  any  broken  or  defective  parts  replaced  by  perfect  ones. 

ELIPHALET  S.  SCRIP  lURE. 
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No.  3980. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  die  with  the  rotating  stocl^  for  the  purpose  and  in 
the  manner  described.  I  also  claim  composing  the  die  of  the  flat  face,  the 
groove,  and  the  cutter,  as  described,  so  as  to  perform  with  the  same  instru- 
ment the  three  operations  of  hammering,  rounding,  and  cutting. 

NATHAN  BRAND. 

No.  3981. 

I  claim  the  making  the  boxes  to  slide  vertically  in  the  connecting-rod  in 
combination  with  extending  or  lengthening  the  crank  pins  of  the  wheels 
beyond  the  said  boxes,  so  as  to  slide  through  them  in  the  direction  of  their 
axes,  as  set  forth — the  whole  being  for  the  purpose  of  converting  all  of 
several  wheels  of  the  engine  into  drivers. 

HOLMES  HINKLEY. 

No.  3982. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  1  construct  my  double- 
acting  turpentine  shave,  and  pointed  out  the  operation  thereof,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  connecting  of  the 
two  gouge  formed  shaves  or  cutters  with  their  levers,  by  means  of  the  double 
springs,  in  combination  with  the  concave  guide  band  ;  by  which  combina- 
tion the  shaves  or  cutters  are  moved  in  a  curve  the  reverse  of  that  described 
by  the  ends  of  the  levers  from  which  they  derive  their  motion  ;  and  I  do 
hereby  declare  that  I  do  not  intend  by  this  claim  to  limirmyself  to  the  pre- 
cise form  in  which  the  instrument  is  herein  represented  and  described,  but 
to  vary  the  same  as  1  may  find  expedient,  whilst  1  attain  the  same  end  by 
means  substantially  the  same. 

G.  R.  TALLY. 

No.  3983. 

I  do  not  claim  setting  the  head  and  tail  block  by  means  of  a  rack  pawl 
and  level;  but  what  I  do  claim  is  the  before  described  combination  of  the 
railway  and  wheel  with  the  sliding  bar,  hand,  and  lever,  arranged  and  op- 
erated in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth. 

1  also  clnim  the  setting  of  the  reversible  cogged  bar,  by  means  of  which 
it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  hand  when  reversed  or  shifted  for  cutting  different 
thicknesses  of  boards  in  the  same  log,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  spoil- 
ing the  first  board  cut  after  shifting  or  turning  the  cogged  bar  described. 

BENJAMIN  WEBB. 

No.  3984. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  hollow  skeins  for  axletrees,  for  these 
have  been  heretofore  used  and  secured  permanently  to  the  axletrees  ;  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  1  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent, is  the  before  described  manner  of  fastening  the  skeins  to  the  axle- 
tree,  so  that  they  can  be  tightened  and  turned,  and  changed  in  position, 
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whenever  they  become  loose  or  uneven  from  the  shrinking  of  the  wood 
and  the  rubbing  of  the  metallic  surfaces,  or  from  any  other  cause,  by  means 
of  the  aforesaid  construction  of  the  axletree  and  skeins,  and  arrangement 
of  the  screw-rods  and  nuts,  used  and  operated  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

JAMES  JONES. 

No.  3985. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  im- 
proved  printing  press,  and  shown  the  operation  of  the  respective  parts 
thereof,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is,  first,  the  manner  in  which  I  have  constructed,  combined,  and  arranged 
the  friskets,  and  the  parts  by  which  they  are  made  to  traverse  through  the 
machine,  as  set  forth. 

I  do  not  claim  the  using  of  four  friskets  as  in  itself  new,  but  I  claim  the 
manner  and  combination  in  which  I  use  them,  which  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  any  heretofore  adopted;  and  these  I  cl  dm,  whether  the  form  or 
forms  of  type  be  placed  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  whether  two  im- 
pressions or  one  only  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  parts  by  which 
the  power  is  applied  to  ihe  platens,  through  the  intermedium  of  the  revolv- 
ing shaft,  which  is  made  to  operate  intermittingly,  and  to  carry  arms  that 
bear  upon  the  backs  of  the  platens,  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOEL  G.  NORTHRUP. 

No.  3986. 

And  I  declare  my  invention,  under  the  present  letters  patent,  to  consist 
in  the  application  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wooden  pile,  or  a  metal  pin  or 
shaft,  of  a  broad  metal  screw  or  worm,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  a 
pile  or  pin  to  be  inserted  into  or  extracted  from  the  ground,  by  causing  it  to 
turn  upon  its  axis  by  means  of  cross  levers,  when  it  is  placed  with  its  point 
directed  upon  penetrable  ground  ;  and  I  claim,  under  the  privileges  of  be- 
fore mentioned  letters  patent,  piles,  pins,  or  shafts,  so  armed  with  broad 
metal  worms  or  screws,  whether  the  same  be  employed  for  piling  ground 
for  the  support  of  buildings  or  embankments,  or  to  obtain  a  secure  hold  of 
the  ground  for  the  purposes  of  mooring  or  holding  fast  ships  and  other 
floating  or  stationary  bodies. 

ALEXANDER  MITCHELL. 

No.  3987. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

1st.  The  combination  of  the  tension  or  yarn  roller  with  the  letting  off 
motion,  so  that  when  the  yarn  roller  is  drawn  forward  by  the  process^of 
weaving,  the  let  off  is  put  in  motion,  which  relieves  the  yarn  roller  and  al- 
lows it  to  fall  back,  and  thus  stop  the  let-off;  and^I  also  claim,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  above,  the  break  for  preventing  the  yarn  roller  from  moving 
while  beating  up  the  cloth. 

2d.  In  combination  with  the  measuring  rollers,  I  claim  the  under  wheel 
(2)  and  hand  for  measuring  the  cloth,  as  described. 

3d.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  shuttle-boxes  with  the  weight  or 
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spring,  by  means  of  the  chain  and  pulleys,  and  pin-wheel,  with  which  the 
weight  is  made  to  connect,  to  change  the  pattern,  while  the  machinery  is 
guarded  against  injury  if  the  shuttle  should  not  be  sent  home. 

4ih.  1  claim,  in  combination  with  the  pickers,  the  spring  lever,  arranged 
and  operated  as  above  described,  so  as  to  arrest  the  shuttle  as  it  enters  the 
box,  and  then  to  fall  back  to  clear  the  point  of  the  shuttle  before  the  box 
changes. 

Lastly,  1  claim  the  combination  of  the  apparatus  for  stopping  the  loom  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  combination  of  the  fingered  lever  with  the  levers  (2,) 
and  in  the  manner  described,  and,  in  combination  with  the  above,  the  pro- 
tector and  stop  on  the  wheel  (2,)  to  arrest  the  motion  of  the  crank  shaft  and 
throw  off  the  shipper. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  3988. 

I  am  aware  that  bevel  wheels  have  been  made  dishing  or  concave,  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  other  wheels  to  turn  within  their  peripheries  ; 
and  1  am  aware  that  a  combination  of  wheels  has  been  made  in  which  the 
shaft  of  the  last  wheel  passes  through  the  shaft  of  the  main  or  master  wheel, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  claim  these  as  of  my  invention  ;  but  what  I  do  claim, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  bevel  cog 
wheels,  with  the  shaft  of  the  last  wheel  passing  through  the  shaft  of  the 
main  wheel  in  combination  with  the  dished  form  of  the  main  or  master 
wheel,  by  which  arrangement,  in  combining,  the  whole  is  rendered  more 
compact  than  by  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  all  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

RICHARD  MONTGOMERY. 

No.  3989. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
running  the  self  balanced  gate  on  rollers,  or  pins  attached  to  the  posts  and 
between  the  rails  of  the  gate,  by  means  of  which  the  counterpoise  employed 
in  railway  draw  bridges,  as  also  a  rail  below  or  above  in  the  passage  of  the 
gate,  as  m  sliding-doors,  are  dispensed  with,  whether  this  be  applied  with 
the  rails  of  the  gate  horizontal  or  inclined,  to  cause  the  weight  of  the  gate 
to  close  it,  as  described. 

ARNON  BAKER. 

No.  3990.. 

Having,  therefore,  described  my  improvement,  I  shall  claim  the  revolving 
block  and  bit  plate,  as  applied  to  each  other  and  to  the  bolt,  and  operating 
upon  the  bolt  through  a  spring  lever  or  other  suitable  contrivance  connected 
to  the  bolt,  the  whole  bein§  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN   OXNARD. 

No.  3991. 

I  claim,  first,  employing  instruments  attached  to  a  straight  plate,  and  mov- 
ing over  a  space  equal  to  their  distance  apart,  so  as  only  to  be  in  action  a 
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small  portion  of  time  before  they  are  relieved,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth,  the  cutters  each  projecting  over  the  one  below  it  the  depth  of  the  cut 
to  be  made,  as  above  fully  made  known. 

Secondly,  the  method  of  moving  the  cutters  from  the  stone,  afer  every 
cut,  as  herein  described,  by  means  of  the  revolving  of  the  vertical  shafts,  or 
any  other  means  substantially  the  same,  for  the  purposes  herein  described. 

DANIEL  PFISTER. 

No.  3992. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  port- 
able vapor  bath,  and  shown  the  manner  cf  using  and  the  operation  of  the 
same,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combining  of  the  hollow  piston  with  the  reservoir,  which  piston  is  made 
to  regulate  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
herein  set  forth  ;  said  hollow  piston  also  constituting  a  receptacle  for  such 
articles  as  it  may  be  desired  to  convert  into  vapor  by  the  heating  of  the  fluid 
in  the  reservoir. 

I  also  claim  the  particular  manner  in  which  1  arrange  and  combine  the 
respective  parts  of  the  burner  or  burners  of  my  lamp  ;  said  parts  consist- 
ing principally  of  the  wire  loop  for  sustaining  the  wick  in  a  position  nearly 
horizontal,  and  the  sliding  cover  for  regulatmg  the  flame — the  whole  oper- 
ating substantially  as  set  forth. 

T.  S.  LAMBERT. 

No.  3993. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  preparation  of  the  hides  or  skins  t9  be  tanned,  by  puncturing  or  perfo- 
vxating  them,  either  on  the  flesh  or  grain  side,  with  holes  extending  either 
entirely  or  partly  through,  so  as  to  admit  the  tannin  more  freely,  and  per- 
fectly to  penetrate  and  operate  upon  the  skin  or  hide. 

SLMON  SNYDER. 

No.  3994. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  consruct  and  ar- 
range my  apparatus  for  drying  bagasse,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  combining  with  a  steam  engine,  or  other 
furnace  used  in  manufacturing  sugar,  a  horizontal  range  of  triple  flues, 
in  such  manner  as  that  an  endless  apron  or  bagasse  carrier  may  be  made 
to  traverse  through  two  of  said  flues,  whilst  the  heated  air  and  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  are  made  to  pass  through  the  third  or  middle  flu-e, 
on  its  way  to  the  chimney ;  the  respective  parts  being  arranged  and  oper- 
ating substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

GEORGE   MERRICK. 

No.  3995. 

^  Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
lamp,  or  other  light,  and  tubes,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
poses above  described. 
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I  also  claim  the  telescope  herein  made  known,  having  glass  at  its  lower 
end  and  a  mirror  therein,  and  side  pipes  attached  thereto,  the  whole  being 
combined  and  arranged  as  herein  before  made  known. 

SARAH  P.  MATHER. 

No.  3996. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  boiler  with  the  steam  and  hot-air  pipes,  and  having 
the  communications  between  them  regulated  by  valve,  the  whole  being 
constructed  and  operating  as  above  described. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  be  understood  as  confining  myself  to  the  use 
of  any  particular  metal  in  the  construction  of  my  said  apparatus,  nor  to  the 
precise  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  thereof,  as  above  mentioned.  These 
may  be  changed,  according  as  circumstances  may  require. 

JOEL  H.  ROSS. 

No.  3997. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement  in  presses,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new  is  the  combination  of  the  series  of  toggle  joints  with  the 
beam,  in  the  manner  described,  so  that  they  can  have  a  lateral  motion 
without  straining  the  beam. 

J.  SLOOUM. 

No.  3998. 

Having,  therefore,  explained  my  improved  pistol,  I  shall  claim  extending 
the  rear  end  of  the  dog,  or  catch,  rearwards,  and  beyond,  when  it  is  jointed 
to  the  tumbler  of  the  percussion  hammer,  and  connecting  the  upper  end  of 
the  main  spring  to  the  dog,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  operate  upon  the  hammer, 
dog,  and  trigger,  substantially  as  described,  the  same  being  for  the  purpose 
herein  before  specified. 

Also,  the  combination  of  the  fixed  angular  stud  with  the  dog  or  catch, 
jointed  to  the  tumbler,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  person  to  cock  the  pur- 
cussion  hammer,  in  the  manner  as  above  set  forth. 

Also,  my  new  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  pitman  upon  the  seer  of 
the  trigger,  (so  as  to  operate  as  above  described,)  in  combination  with  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  upon  the  breech  or  rear  end  of 
the  cylinder  or  series  of  barrels,  by  which  improvement  in  constructing  and 
arranging  the  aforesaid  parts  I  am  enabled  to  very  much  simplify  them,  in 
comparison  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have  heretofore  been  made  and 
disposed. 

ETHAN  ALLEN. 

No.  3999. 

What  I  claim  for  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  substitution  of  red  sandstone  and  clay,  reduced  to  a  powder  in  the  nat- 
ural state,  or  argil,  silex,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  for  the  stone  or  sessyl,  or  val 
de  travers,  or  other  assimilated  materials,  in  combination  with  the  mineral 
tar  or  sessyl,  or  with  any  other  bitumens  used  in  the  formation  of  mastics,  or 
in  the  use  of  red  sandstone  alone  with  the  mineral  tar,  or  other  bitumens. 

WILLIAM  H.  CHASE. 
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No.  4000. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  the  catch  bolt 
and  bolt  of  the  lock,  so  that  one  will  slide  within  a  groove  in  the  other,  ia 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

RHODOLPHUS   KINGSLEY. 

No.  4001. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction 
and  use  of  wheels  with  two  spokes  in  one  mortise,  in  the  manner  and  fc^r 
the  purpose  above  described. 

G.  L.  AGKERMAN. 

No.  4002. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  this  machine,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  using  the  dashers,  or  piston  that  is  attached 
to  the  stem  of  the  steam  valve,  in  combination  with,  and  working  within,  a 
short  cylindrical  vessel,  or  check  chamber,  which  is  open  at  top  to  allow  a 
free  passage  to  the  steam  in  and  out,  and  is  furnished  with  an  adjusting 
slide  to  regulate  the  escape  of  the  steam;  by  which  means  the  v^ilve  is  made 
to  take  its  seat  without  striking  or  noise.  • 

JOHN  COCHRANE. 

No.  4003. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  auxil- 
iary engine,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  first,  the  manner  herein  described  of  completing  the  stroke,  or 
traversing  motion  of  the  valve,  by  the  commencing  return  stroke  of  the 
piston  operating  on  the  spring  arms,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 

I  likewise  claim  the  manner  of  regulating  the  stroke  of  the  water-pump, 
by  adjusting  the  same  by  means  of  a  valve  or  cock,  as  set  forth,  so  that  a 
smaller  and  regulated  quantity  of  steam  shall  be  admitted  to  the  lifting  than 
is  admitted  to  the  forcing  side  of  the  piston,  as  described. 

JOHN  COCtlRANE. 

No.  4004. 

1  do  not  claim  the  combining  with  the  posts,  braces,  and  strings  of  a 
truss  a  series  of  supplementary  braces,  <fcc. ;  but  what  I  do  claim  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  such  a  series  of  .braces  upon  the  outer  sides  of  the  truss,  and 
so  that  they  shall  extend  above  and  below  the  cords  thereof,  and  be  confined 
to  the  truss,  substantially  as  above  set  forth. 

GEORGE  W.  THAYER. 

No.  4005. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  the  method  of  rendering  India  rubber  fabrics 
selid  and  substantial,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  mentioned,  by  impregnating 
81 
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and  combining  the  gum  with  grit,  iron  or  other  metal  filings,  or  other  hard 
substances,  in  the  manner  specified  j  and  therefore  I  sohcit  letters  patent, 

NELSON  GOODYEAR. 

No.  4006. 

Having  thus  fnlly  described  my  application  of  the  self  adjusting  platen^ 
and  shown  it3  operation,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  to  the  platen, 
of  toggle-joint  J  and  other  progress  in  power-presses — whether  it  be  by  apply- 
ing the  cylinder  direct  to  the  platen,  or  through  the  medium  of  screws  or 
wedges,  racks  and  pinions,  or  other  analogous  devices,  so  that,  through  the 
medium  of  the  spring  and  gearing  attached  to  the  press,  an  increasing 
U^eight  is  thrown  upon  the  valve  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upor^ 
the  platen  ;  the  whole  being  combined  and  operating  in  the  manner  herein 
set  forth. 

JOSEPH  C.  COLT, 

No.  4007, 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  process,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  we  dp  not  claim  extracting  the  tannin  from  the  coloring-matter  in  quer- 
citron bark,  as  that  has  before. been  done  by  the  introduction  of  gelatine^ 
by  which  it  is  separated  :  but  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  process  of  separating  the  yellow  color- 
ing-matter and  tannin,  or  astringent  matter  of  quercitron  bark,  substantially 
as  herein  described;  that  is  to  say,  by  partially  evaporating  the  decoction, 
and  then  allowing  the  coloring-matter  to  settle,  and  then  drawing  off  the 
astringent  liquid  and  preparing  it  for  the  uses  intended. 

GEO.  W.  CLOSE, 
ED  WD  FIELD, 

No.  4008. 

1  do  not  claim  the  particular  form  or  description  of  apparatus,  still,  or 
retorts,  as  set  forth  in  the  drawings  (Nos.  1  and  2)  herewith.  What  I  claim, 
is  the  progress  or  mode  of  producing  the  American  oil,  as  set  forth  in  the 
above  specification  and  drawings. 

Such  apparatus  may  be  modified  or  varied,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire from  time  to  time,  when  deemed  expedient. 

What  I  claim  is  the  process,  as  herein  above  set  forth,  of  producing  the 
substance  which  I  denominate  the  American  oil ;  such  process  being  con- 
ducted substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

W.  T.  CLOUGH. 

No.  4009. 

Having  thus  concluded  my  description,  I  shall  claim  the  employment 
and  use  of  the  longitudinal  centre  rail- pieces  and  traverse  rest-bars,  as  com- 
bined with  or  applied  to  the  rectangular  carriage,  and  for  the  purposes 
as  abov«  described, 

JAMES  DANE. 
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No.  4010. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  shall  claim  a  feeder  constructed, 
substantially  as  described,  of  one  or  more  troughs  or  apartments,  and  with 
discharging  orifices  and  adjustable  valves  adapted  to  them;  the  whole  be- 
ing for  the  purpose  as  herein  set  forth. 

ALEXANDER  BOYD. 

No.  4011. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements,  and  shown 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  them  with  the  lock  for  safes,  vaults, 
&c.,  invented  by  William  Hall,  and  which  may  also  be  combined  with 
locks  of  other  constructions,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  re- 
volving scutcheon,  the  steel  plate,  and  the  cam,  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  tumbler;  under  which  arrangement  the  tumbler  is  left  free  to  rise  by 
the  action  of  the  revolving  scutcheon,  and  is  raised  by  a  pin  or  projecting 
piece  on  the  bit  of  the  key ;  the  whole  combination  and  arrangement  being 
substantially  the  same  with  those  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combining  of  the  pipe  or  tube  with  a  revolving  scutcheon, 
in- such  manner  as,  by  means  of  a  slot  in  said  tube,  to  admit  a  key  having 
the  ordinary  bit  or  bits,  that  are  to  act  upon  the  tumblers  and  bolt,  as  usual, 
and  under  the  arrangement  herein  made  known. 

H.  G.  JONES. 

No.  4012. 

What  I  claim  as  constituting  my  invention  in  the  above-described  pro- 
cess, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  preparing  of  designs  in 
relief,  in  copper  or  other  suitable  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  typo- 
graphically, or  for  other  purposes,  to  which  such  designs  are  applicable,  in 
the  manner  herein  set  forth  of  effecting  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  by  coating 
a  block  or  plate  of  any  suitable  substance  with  a  ground  through  which 
the  lines  of  such  design  may  be  cut  or  traced  as  set  forth,  and  giving  the 
same  a  coating  of  conducting  substance,  so  that  a  plate  in  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained therefrom  by  the  electrotype  process,  as  described. 

A.  W.  THOMPSON. 

No.  4013. 

We  shall  therefore  claim  the  combination  with  the  series  of  cutters,  of  the 
passages,  (fcc,  leading  from  the  cutters  and  passages  ;  the  whole  being  for 
the  purpose  of  making  match-splints  from  a  block  or  blocks,  as  described. 
Also  the  combination  with  the  aforesaid  cutters  and  passages  of  one  or 
more  dipping-frames,  arranged  and  operating,  with  respect  to  them,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  before  described.  Also  our  improved  manner  of  making 
the  dipping-frames,  viz  :  in  sections  of  separate  pieces  or  plates,  as  described. 
Also  the  combination  of  mechanism,  by  which  each  of  the  blocks  of  wood 
is  held  down  upon  the  carriage  and  progressively  forced  forward  against  the 
board ;  the  said  mechanism,  being  applied  to  the  carriage  and  board,  and 
constructed  and  operating  together,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  set  forth* 
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Also  tho  combination  of  machinery,  by  which  the  dipping-frames  are  pro- 
gressively moved  forward  ;  the  said  machinery  being  connected  with  and 
intervening  between  the  carriage  and  the  said  dipping-frames,  and  opera- 
ting substantially  in  the  manner  as  hereinbefore  explained. 

ASA  FESSENDEN, 
LTIKE  L.  KNIGHT. 

No.  4014. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  machine  and  its  operation,  what  I  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  apparatus  for 
skimming  a  liquid,  by  means  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  scum  is  collected  by 
the  revolution  of  the  flanch  or  sweep,  forming  a  kind  of  spoon,  acting  down 
below,  but  very  near  the  level  of  the  scum,  as  set  forth. 

C,  HARIVEL. 

No.  4015. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is-r-i 
Firstly.  The  manner  of  combining  the  heddles  and  lay,  substantially  as' 
herein  described,  by  means  of  the  vibrating  frame  and  lifters,  b  or  a,  and; 
endless  series  of  plates,  constructed  and  arranged  as  herein  set  forth,  instead; 
of  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  cams,  treadles,  &c.;  thus  simplifying  the: 
operation,  and  consequently  producing  a  saving  of  expenses. 

Secondly.  Constructing  the  double  hooks  on  the  lifters,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, by  gradually  increasing  the  distance  between  the  upper  and  lower 
hooks  of  each  one  of  the  series  of  lifters  from  back  to  front,  so  that  the  back 
harness  shall  be  raised  higher  than  the  front  one  in  proportion  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  cloth. 

WM.  TOWNSHEND. 

No.  4016. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  Improvement  in  building 
vessels,  ^nd  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  carried  into  operation,  i 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  I 
manner  of  attachiog  a.  movable  to  a  stationary  keel,  and  of  shipping  and' 
unshipping  the  same  by  means  of  bolts  and  chains,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth, 

THOMAS  F.  GRIFFITH. 

^  No.  401T. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  planing  machine,  what  1  claim 
Ifeeirein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

1st.  The  combination  of  the  veneer  saw  with  the  planing  wheel,  for  the 
|>urpos€  of  reducing  the  plank  or  board  to  a  uniform  thickness  ;  and, 

2d.  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  veneer  saw  for  reducing  the  plank 
®r  feoard  to  a  uniform  thickness  with  the  tonguing  and  grooving  wheels,  as 
herein  described. 

3d.  Idso  claim  the  manner  of  forming  the  tongue  by  the  two  tonguing4 
•^iieels^  having  pointed  cutter  irons  with  two  cutting  edges ;  the  one  cutting 
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the  side  of  the  tongue,  the  other  the  shoulder  of  the  same  :  the  shaf(s  of  the 
said  wheels  standing  at  an  angle  of  f®rty-five  degrees,  more  or  less,  and 
crossing  each  other  at  or  about  right-angles. 

4th.  1  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  tonguing-wheels,  the  separate 
wheel  for  rounding  the  tongue. 

5th.  I  also  claim  the  use  of  one  of  the  tonguing-wheels  (the  other  being 
removed)  for  cutting  a  rebate  upon  the  edge  of  the  plank,  where  they  are 
intended  for  overlapping  each  other,  as  in  weather-boarding. 

6th.  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  planing,  tonguing,  and  groov- 
ing-wheels,  the  wheel  for  forming  a  bead  upon  the  edge  of  the  board. 

7th.  I  also  claim  the  stationary  knives  for  cutting  off  the  stub-shot  from 
the  end  of  the  plank,  in  combination  with  the  feed-rollers. 

RIED  R.  THROCKMORTON. 

No.  4018. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  connexion  of  the  roost,  whether  of  chickens  or  other  fowls,  with  the 
bee-hive  or  palace  ;  the  use  of  the  roost  as  a  lever  or  instrument  by 
which  the  passage  or  passages  of  the  bees  (into  and  out  of  the  hives)  are 
shut  at  night  and  opened  in  the  morning,  or  any  other  manner  of  using 
the  roost  of  fowls,  whether  the  roost  is  a  pole,  a  rope^  or  anv  other  thing-. 

GEORGE  UPHAM. 

No.  4019. 

Having  thus  set  forth  our  invention,  we  shall  claim  one  or  more  supple- 
mentary  strings,  damper,  and  bridge,  (or  other  analogous  contrivance  for 
supporting  the  strings^  and  checking  their  vibration,  as  above  set  forth,)  in 
combination  with  the  string  or  strings,  and  hammer  beneath  the  same,  the 
supplementary  string  being  arranged,  tuned,  and  operating,  with  respect  to 
the  strings  of  a  note,  and  struck  by  the  same  hammer  substantially  in  the 
manner  above  specified.  We  also  claim  the  making  the  pad  of  the  hammer- 
head of  different  degrees  of  elasticity,  or  harder  in  the  part  of  it  directly 
beneath,  and  which  acts  upon  the  supplementary  string,  than  it  is  in  the  part 
or  parts  beneath,  and  which  strike  the  other  strings,  the  same  being  for  the 
purpose  above  explained. 

CHARLES  F.  OLIVER, 
GEORGE  W.  JACKSON. 

No.  4020. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  shall  claim  my  improvement  in 
dredging  machinery  ;  the  same  consisting  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mast 
directly  upon,  and  so  as  to  be  supported  by,  the  movable  crane,  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  moved  by  and  with  the  crane  whenever  the  latter  is  turned 
horizontally  towards  the  right  or  left,  instead  of  making  the  [mast]  said  a 
fixture  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  or  dredge,  as  heretofore. 

I  claim  the  above  described  peculiar  arrangement,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  of  the  capstan  and  crane,  and,  in  combination  therewith,  that  of  the 
chain  which  elevates  the  excavating  bucket,  the  latter  differing  from  other 
arrangements  thereof  in  being  carried  through  the  rear  or  after  end  of  the 
crane,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  before  specified. 

OLIYER  ALLEN. 
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No.  4021. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  manner  of  forming  hat  bodies,  what  1 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner 
of  constructing  hat  bodies  entire — brim,  body,  and  crown — of  two  pieces  of 
cloth  or  other  material,  cut  out  in  the  form  and  united  in  the  manner  here- 
in described  and  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  stronger  hat  than 
is  made  in  the  usual  manner  of  forming  the  crown,  brim,  and  body  of 
a  hat  of  separate  pieces,  and  likewise  for  economising  labor  and  material. 

ISAAC  L.  CHAPMAN. 

No.  4022. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  our  im- 
proved combined  scutching  and  hackling  machine  for  hemp  or  flax,  what 
we  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  rest  and  the  standards,  as  herein  described  and  set 
forth.  We  also  claim  the  rack,  in  combination  with  the  improved  com- 
bined scutcher  and  hackle^  for  separating  the  tow  from  the  chives  and  dirt, 
as  herein  described.  We  also  claim  the  drums  at  each  end  of  the  com- 
bined revolving  scutcher  and  hackle,  in  combination  with  the  rings  for  pre- 
venting the  hemp  or  flax  from  being  drawn  in  at  the  ends,  and  around  the 
journals  or  shaft  of  the  same,  as  herein  described. 

We  are  aware  that  machines  for  beating,  scutching,  and  cleaning  hemp 
and  flax  have  been  made  with  rows  of  teeth  on  a  cyhnder,  and  therefore 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  claim  this  as  our  invention  ;  but 
what  we  do  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  placing  of 
the  teeth,  which  are  in  rows  parallel  with  the  shaft,  in  the  direction  of  a 
helix  diverging  from  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder  towards  each 
end,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  and  acting  upon  every  part  of  a  bunch  of 
hemp,  as  herein  described. 

GEO.  W.  BILLINGS, 
JOHN  HARRISON. 

No.  4023. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  in  the  above- described  machine,  is  arrang- 
ing the  metallic  rings,  composing  the  burring  cylinder,  so  near  together 
that  no  burs,  or  seeds,  &c.,  can  fall  in  between  them  ;  the  rings  having 
hooked  teeth  cut  in  the  periphery,  as  described,  and  so  placed  around  the 
cylinder  as  not  to  have  the  teeth  on  any  two  adjoining  rings  to  come  oppo- 
site each  other,  by  which  the  wool  or  cotton  is  drawn  in  below  the  surface 
of  the  ringS;  and  the  seeds  or  burs  are  cleaned  off. 

Secondly,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  burring  cylinder,  constructed  as 
above  described,  with  the  feeding  cylinders  and  trash  cylinder,  to  separate 
the  fibres  of  cotton  or  wool  from  foreign  or  useless  substances. 

STEPHEN  R.  PARKHURST. 

No.  4024. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improved  machine  for  cut- 
ting up  and  crushing  the  ears  of  corn,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which 
the  same  operates,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  drum  and  cutter,  the  cutter  on  the 
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<ease,  and  the  regulating  concave,  so  as  to  co  operate  in  producing  the  de- 
sired effect  in  the  nnanner  set  forth. 

Ihkevvise  claim  the  combination  of  the  drum  and  cutter  F,  and  the  cut- 
ter G,  on  the  case,  arranged  as  above  set  forth,  when  used  without  the  ad- 
justable convave. 

HIRAM  A.  PITTS. 

No.  4025. 

Having  thus  described  my  several  improvements  *in  the  construction  of 
the  ordinary  cylinder  printing  press,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  thereof  operate,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  manner  in  which  1  have  combined  the  flying 
sheet  frisket  with  the  cylinder  printing  press,  as  set  forth. 

I  do  not  claim  the  frisket  as  being  new  in  itself,  it  having  been  applied  to 
the  bed  and  platen  press,  but  never,  as  I  verily  believe,  so  modified  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  cylinder  press.  I  claim,  therefore,  the  manner  described  of 
pressing  the  ends  of  the  slats  between  the  adjustable  tape  rollers,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  conduct  the  sheet  on  to  the  frisket  in  the  position  which 
it  must  assume  in  the  cylinder  press,  said  frisket  being  governed  in  its  motion 
by  the  cam,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  made  known. 

Iclaiiil  the  lifting  of  the  cylinder  when  it  is  desired  that  it  should  bear 
on  the  form  as  it  revolves,  such  lifting  being  effected  by  means  of  the  ap- 
paratus connected  with  the  lever,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as 
described. 

1  claim  the  manner  herein  made  known  of  constructing  the  spring  box 
or  apparatus  used  by  me  for  checking  the  momentum  of  the  bed  in  a 
cylinder  press,  but  which  may  be  advantageously  applied  in  other  machines 
for  the  like  purpose ;  said  spring  box  or  apparatus  being  furnished  with 
a  centre  shaft,  carry ing^a  toothed  wheel  that  gears  into  wheels  or  pinions 
on  several  surrounding  shafts,  the  whole  of  which  shafts  carrying  spiral 
springs,  arranged  and  combined  as  herein  made  known,  so  as  to  co-operate 
with  each  other  in  the  manner  described. 

RICH'D  xM.  HOE. 

No.  4026. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  im-, 
proved  double  action  ball  pump,  I  would  observe  that  I  do  not  claim  the 
pump-action,  nor  the  working t)f  two  pumps  together  by  one  piston  rod; 
but  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
working  of  two  pumps  upon  one  rod,  within  nne  cylinder,  in  the  manner 
set  forth;  the  cross-piece  attached  to  the  piston  rod,  and  passing  out 
through  the  slats,  in  the  cylinder,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
described. 

FRIEDERICH  WALTHER. 

No.  4027. 

Having  thus  described  our  invention,  we  shall  claim  the  combination  of 
the  gauge  punch,  with  a  hopper  arranged  beneath  it,  and  having  a  guide 
tube,  or  other  suitable  contrivance  of  like  character,  adapted  to  it,  the  whole 
being  arranged  and  operated  substantially  as  above  described ;  also  the 
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manner  in  which  the  bristles  are  fed  beneath  the  gaug^e  punch,  as  fast  as  it 
is  necessary,  when  others  are  removed  by  the  same  from  the  hopper,  viz : 
by  means  of  the  weighted  strings,  adapted  to  the  hopper  and  frame  of  the 
machine,  as  above  specified. 

We  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  weighted  strings,  elevating  the 
hopper  when  the  gauge  punch  rises  upwards  ;  the  same  being  for  the  pur- 
p0se  of  drawing  the  strings  over  the  bristles,  and  thereby  insuring  their 
movement  beneath  and  into  the  fork  of  the  gauge  punch. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR, 
ALBERT  R.  DAVIS, 

No.  4028. 

What  I  claim  is  the  combination,  herein  described,  of  the  three  levers  L, 
M,  and  N,  having  a  common  centre  in  the  lever,  with  the  rod  and  the 
slides,  and  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the  slides  while  the  engine  is  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  lever  is  working  the  slides  by  a  reciprocating  motion,  or  any 
combination  substantially  the  same ;  but  I  do  not  claim  the  combination 
of,  or  the  right  to  use  the  combination  of  adjustable  slides  and  fixed  seats^ 
with  openings  for  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  herein  referred  to,  and  se£ 
forth  in  letters  patent  granted  to  Horatio  Allen,  in  August,  184L 

THOMAS  ROGERS. 

No.  4029. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  broad,  high,  cylindrical  wheels,  turning  on  sepa- 
rate axles,  spreading  out  the  surface  or  bearing  so  as  to  prevent  sinking 
into  the  ground,  with  a  locomotive  steam  engine  or  other  driving  power 
located  on  the  carriage,  as  herein  described. 

JAMES  SEMPLE, 

No.  4030. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  bed  pieces,  and  tabular  pieces,  with  lateral  projections,  (figures  3,  4,  and 
5,)  as  used  in  combination  with  the  iron  piles  aforesaid  ;  also  the  method  of 
protecting  the  bottom  from  abrasion,  by  means  of  the  covering  thereof, 
with  the  segments  or  triangular  boxes  afor^aid,  expressed  by  figures  7,  8, 
and  16  :  also  the  combination  of  all  these  parts  for  the  obtainment  of 'per- 
manent foundations  in  deep  water,  for  the  support  of  hydraulic  struc- 
tures. 

I.  W.  P.  LEWIS, 

No.  403L 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the 
stove  for  heating  apartments,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
operates,  I  do  hereby  declare  that  1  do  not  claim  as  new  the  causing  of  the 
draught  to  descend  through  the  fuel,  this  having  been  done  before,  though 
under  an  arrangement  and  combination  of  parts  esseritially  different  from 
that  devised  by  me  and  herein  described  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  1  have  com- 
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bined  and  arranged  the  respective  parts  of  my  stove,  so  as  to  allow  the 
burning  coal  to  rest  on  the  solid  stove  bottom,  without  a  grate,  the  lateral 
opening  for  the  escape  draught  being  entirely  above  the  bottom  of  the 
stove,  and  leading  thence  into  the  air  heating  chamber  ;  by  which  device 
the  radiation  is  increased,  and  the  air  for  the  supporting  of  combustion  is  also 
heated  orL^its  passage  to  the  fire:  the  whole  combination  and  arrange- 
ment being  substantially  the  same  with  that  herein  described. 

SAMUEL  UTTER. 

No.  4032. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  improved 
triple  cylmder  stove,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  particular  manner  as  above  set  forth,  in  which  I  ar- 
range and  combine  the  flue  and  air-heating  spaces,  and  the  pedestal  of  my 
stove,  the  hot  air  space  being  between  the  ascending  and  descending 
draught,  the  descending  draught  spreading  around  the  base  of  the  stove. 

FRANCIS  L.  HEDENBERG. 

No.  4033. 

We  do  not  intend  to  claim  any  of  the  parts  used  herein  as  our  own  and 
exclusive  invention,  because  each  taken  separately  has  been  already  used 
for  various  purposes  ;  but  we  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  our  own  invention, 
X\\Q  application  oi  the  vertical  hat  block  chuck  on  the  mandrel,  driven,  in 
any  convenient  manner,  beneath  the  bed,  iyi  co?nbination  with  the  movable 
•  arm,  (m)  secondary  arm.  (p)  and  descending  arm,  (</)  with  the  chop  piece, 
(r)  when  such  application  and  combination  are  employed  as  the  means  of 
using  the  horizontal  bush  and  flexible  bush  for  the  purpose  of  polishing 
and  equalizing  the  nap,  or  pile,  or  exterior  fibrous  matter  forming  the 
surfaces  of  hats  ;  the  whole  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as 
herein  described. 

JOHN  LOUDON, 
THOMAS  SHAW. 

No.  4034. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  making  of  the  revolving  skeleton  cylinder,  with  combined 
swords  and  bars  of  teeth,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

W.  Y.  SINGLETON. 

No.  4035. 

I  do  net  claim  as  my  invention  the  impregnation  of  meat  by  hydraulic  or 
other  pressure,  nor  do  I  claim  the  modes  of  producing  dessication ;  but 
what  I  do  claim  is  the  process,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  curing 
meat  by  combining  the  operations  of  impregnation  and  dessication,  in  the 
manner  set  forth. 

GEO.  A.  SCHERPF. 
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No.  4036. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  stirring  rod,  or  bar,  with  the 
dropping  bar  or  vibrating  rod  ;  and,  in  combination  therewith,  the  gauge 
rod,  with  its  index  for  regulating  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  dropped,  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

PIERPONT  SEYMOUR. 

No;  4037. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  machine  for  stuffing  collars,  as  herein  described  ;  that  is  to  say.  the  com- 
bination of  the  slides  and  wedges  for  stretching  the  collar,  and,  m  combina- 
tion therewith,  the  revolving  table  and  hopper,  constructed,  arranged,  and 
combined  substantially  in  the -manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  form,  the  post  and  nut,  sliding  in 
guides  for  stretching  the  collar,  as  before  made  known. 

WADE  HAWORTH. 

No.  4038. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  constructing  the  former  in  strips,  with  a  series  of  joints  at  or  near  the 
centre,  as  above  specified. 

We  also  claim  the  combination  of  a  guard  with  the  form  over  which  the 
leather  is  to  be  crimped,  the  leather  being  placed  between  them  to  prevent 
the  wrinkles,  (fcc.,  as  herein  described. 

We  also  claim  the  hooks  in  combination  with  the  crimp,  so  as  to  be 
brought  over  the  back  of  the  former  and  pass  through  between  the  jaws, 
and  taken  out  on  the  under  side,  as  set  forth,  or  they  may  be  used  in  draw- 
ing up  the  leather  and  tack,  &c. 

vVe  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above  named  guard  and  form, 
the  bar  in  which  are  the  screws,  with  a  crank,  for  drawing  up  the  leather, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  before  specified. 

REUBEN  FAIRCHILD, 
STARR  FAIRCHILD. 

No.  4039. 

We  claim,  Jirst^  the  manner  of  forming  the  knots  by  turning  over 
the  loops  or  meshes,  already  made  into  the  form  of  a  noose,  across  the 
whole  net  at  once,  as  herein  set  forth,  by  means  of  a  knot  frame,  constructed 
and  operating  substantially  as  described. 

Secondly.  We  claim  the  manner  of  introducing  the  twine  through  the 
apertures  of  the  nooses  formed  by  the  knot  frame,  by  means  of  a  needle,, 
substantially  the  same  as  set  fortii  in  the  description,  in  combination  with 
the  netting  machine  herein  described. 

Thirdly.  We  claim  the  manner  of  casting  off  the  knots  from  the  knot 
frame,  and  of  tightening  them  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  swivel,  and 
bearing  against  the  ends  of  the  jacks,  whilst  the  web  of  the  previously 
formed  net  passes  over  the  roller,  and  is  held  firmly  in  its  position. 

Fourthly.  We  claim  the  manner  herein  set  forth  of  combining  the  parts 
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constituting  the  knot  frame,  consisting  principally  of  the  table,  the  counter 
table,  three  pairs  of  jaws  attached  to  the  table  and  counter  table,  each  of 
which  pairs  of  jaws  is  composed  of  two  slips  or  pieces  of  metal,  which 
are  made  to  slide  upon  each  other  so  as  to  open  and  close  said  jaws ;  the 
arrangement  and  combination  of  the  plungers,  P  R,  and  j)  r,  and  of  the 
connecting  rods,  by  which  said  plungers  and  jaws  are  actuated,  being  sub- 
stantially such  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

Fifthly.  We  claim  the  manner  in  which  we  have  combined  and  ar- 
ranged the  jacks  and  the  slur  wheel  with  its  carriage  and  their  append- 
ages, by  which  combination  and  arrangement  the  jacks  are  made  to  rise 
successively,  and  to  draw  the  twine  up  so  as  to  constitute  a  loop ;  the  slur 
wheel  being  divided  into  four,  or  any  preferred  number  of  parts,  and  being 
moved  on  with  the  carriage,  and  actuated  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

Sixthly.  We  claim  the  manner  of  arranging,  as  formed,  the  twine  comb, 
with  its  teeth  or  wires,  to  act  against  the  rising  meshes  by  the  aid  of  the 
arm,  acted  upon  by  the  pin  in  the  wheel  of  the  counter  table,  or  in  any 
oiher  way  that  is  substantially  the  same. 

Sevejithly.  We  claim  the  manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the 
mesh  frame,  knot  frame,  twine  comb,  and  their  immediate  appendages,  so 
as  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  and  for 
the  purposes  herein  mentioned. 

JOHN  D.  CORNELIUS, 
JAMES  MOTT,  Jr. 

No.  4m0. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  lamp  wick^ 
made  or  combined  as  above  described,  viz :  with  a  strip  of  tape,  muslin, 
Canton  flannel,  a  piece  of  twine,  or  any  other  substance,  and  the  candle 
wick  attached  or  combined  to  the  sides,  as  above  set  forth,  or  in  any  other 
way  that  is  essentially  the  same,  and  for  which  I  request  letters  patent. 

Witness  my  hand  this  third  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1845. 

SAMUEL  RUST. 

No.  4041. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  of  our  improved  rest- 
ing vat  for  flax  or  hemp,  and  the  manner  of  regulating  and  difl"using  the 
temperature  equally  through  every  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  same, 
while  the  retting  process  is  in  progress,  we  would  remark,  that  we  do  not 
claim  the  retting  of  hemp  or  flax  by  means  of  hot  or  warm  water,  as  that 
has  been  done  before  ;  but  what  we  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  performing  the  retting  process  upon  hemp  or  flax 
by  keeping  it  immersed  in  water  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  by  artificial 
means,  and  that  temperature  not  to  vary  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  degrees 
from  ninety  of  FahrenheWs  thermometer. 

GEO.  W.   BILLINGS, 
JOHN  HARRISON. 
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No.  4042. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  shall  claim  the  combination  of 
mechanical  parts,  by  which  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  each 
of  the  impelling  pawls  which  operate  or  give  motion  to  the  trough  (through 
certain  mechanism  intervening  between  the  said  pawls  and  the  troughs) 
are  affected,  the  said  combination  consisting  in  the  following  parts,  viz : 
the  peculiar  tilting  box,  (having  projections  to  support  the  inner  ends  of  the 
pawls  and  spring  catches,)  the  weight  M,  (made  to  slide  from  one  end  of 
the  box  to  the  other  end  of  ii,)  and  the  movable  arms  applied  to  the  side 
of  the  trough  ;  the  whole  being  constructed,  combined  with  the  impelling 
apparatus  and  trough,  and  operating,  substantially  as  above  described. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  fifteenth  day 
of  March,  A.  D.  1845. 

JAMES  M.  WILDER. 

No.  4043. 

What  we  claim,  therefore,  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  above  described  tools  for  forming  hook  headed  spikes,  and 
their  application  to  said  Osgood  &,  Hunt's  spike  machine,  which  tools  are 
so  formed  that  when  introduced  into  the  movable  die  box  of  said  ma- 
chine, a  projection  is  given  to  the  dies,  so  that  that  part  of  the  rod  of 
which  the  head  is  to  be  formed  receives  the  requisite  bend  in  the  operation 
of  griping,  as  herein  described,  wh^n  the  header  described  in  Osgood  & 
Hunt's  specification  of  March,  1834,  advances  and  completes  the  head. 

JOHN  F.  WJNSLOW, 

his 
ISRAEL  X  BLANCHARD. 
mark. 
No.  4044. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of 
flues,  as  herein  described,  passing  down  on  each  side  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  stove,  and  contracting  under  the  bottom  and  upon  the  oppo- 
site side,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth. 

HENRY  N.  GROS. 

No.  4045. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  forming  and  printing  the  letters  in  stencil  printing,  or  paint- 
ing, by  means  of  the  combination  of  characters  represented  in  the  draught, 
and  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  essentially  in  the  manner  described, 
and  the  nine  characters  so  represented. 

E.  B.  FOSTER. 

No.  4G46. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  as  constituting  my  invention,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  giving  to  the  gaseous  current  a  rotary  m^- 
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lion  around  a  central,  conical,  or  other  formed  screw,  by  means  of  a  spiral 
thread,  or  threads,  combined  therewith,  which  traverse  the  chamber,  and 
form  spiral  flues  around  the  same,  whereb}''  the  sparks  and  other  soUd  par- 
ticles floating  in  the  gaseous  current  acquire  a  centrifugal  force  that  throws 
them  ofl"  through  proper  openings,  into  an  exterior  chamber,  while  the  gases 
escape  through  the  central  screen,  as  herein  before  set  forth. 

WM.  a  GRIMES. 

No.  4047. 

1  claim  as  my  invention  the  intermingling  and  combining  fibrous  sub- 
stances  with  the  gum,  in  forming  India  rubber  fabrics,  solid  and  firm  in  the 
body,  with  a  smooth  surface,  resembling  leather. 

INELSON  GOODYEAR. 

No.  4048. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  drum  and  case  with  the  smoke  pipe,  constructed 
and  arranged,  and  operating,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  or 
other  mode  substantially  the  same  for  producing  analogous  results. 

SAMUEL  SWETT,  Jr. 


No.  4049. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  of  feeding  by  means  of  the  inclined  feeding  wedge,  as  before 
set  forth  ;  whether  the  operation  be  efl"ected  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
described,  or  in  any  other  mode  substantially  the  same. 

1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  sizing  gouge  with  the  wheel  and  ad- 
justable cutter,  for  the  purpose  and  in  tne  manner  described. 

M.  W.  ST.  JOHN. 

No.  4050. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  runner,  constructed  as  here- 
in described,  having  spiral  wings  therean,  from  which  project  rows  of  pins, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  made  known,  and 
in  combination  therewith  -,  the  grated  concave  as  above  set  forth. 

JANE  A.  DAVIS, 
Administratrix  of  H,  G,  Davis, 

No.  4051. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
supporting  the  upper  frame  on  and  attaching  it  to  the  spindle  on  which  the 
master-wheel  turnSj  in  combination  with  the  mode  of  connecting  the 
spindle  with  the  lower  frame  by  means  of  a  turning  platform,  the  master 
wheel  being  situated  between  the  two  frames ;  and  there  being  no  othe 
connexion  between  the  two  frames  than  the  said  spindle,  whereby  th< 
upper  frame,  which  supports  the  belt  wheels,  may  be  turned  in  any  di 
rection  without  moving  i'?\e  under  frame,  as  described. 
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I  also  claim  connecting  together  the  inner  ends  of  the  levers,  by  which 
the  horses  pull  by  joint  link,  the  said  levers  being  jointed  to  the  master- 
wheel  near  its  periphery,  so  that  the  horses  shall  perform  their  proportion 
of  labor,  as  described. 

ELIHU  H.  JAaUES. 

No.  4052. 

1  do  not  claim  the  manner  of  effecting  the  elasticity  of  my  pad  by  means 
of  spiral  springs,  as  that  has  before  been  done ;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  is  combining  with  a  pad,  so  rendered  elastic,  the  cushion  and 
stuffing  thereof,  in  such  manner  that  the  central  portion  of  the  pad  shall 
present  a  hard  surface,  while  the  portion  exterior  to  said  centre  shall  be 
of  a  soft,  yielding  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  a  gentle  pressure. 

And  1  further  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above  pad  and  cushion, 
making  the  concavo-convex  plate  project  beyond  the  edges  of  the  plate,  so 
as  to  effectually  prevent  the  cover  ©f  the  pad  from  coming  between  the  two 
plates,  in  the  form  and  manner  set  forth. 

DAVID  B.  VV.  HARD. 

No.  4053. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  cross-levers  with  the  rack  and  pawl,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming 
this  apparatus  for  a  parallel  motion  ;  but,  in  combination  with  the  bench- 
vice,  as  described,  we  believe  it  to  be  new. 

We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  pawl  for  holding  the  rack  with  the 
nut  on  the  screw  of  the  vice,  so  that  when  the  nut  is  pressed  up  in  gri- 
ping anything  between  the  jaws,  the  pawl  will  act,  and  brace  the  lower  end 
of  said  jaws  in  proper  position. 

W.  H.   TAYLOR, 
A.  P.  NORTON. 

^  No.  4054. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  movable  bar  with  the  stationary  teeth  on  the 
main  cylinder,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above 
described.  THEODORE  ELY. 

No.  4055. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  movable 
balanced  buckets  with  a  water-wheel,  having  recesses  to  receive  the  inner 
ends  of  said  buckets,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

J.  J.  SPRINGSTEEN. 

No.  4056. 

^     Having  thus  fully  described  ray  invention  in  the  bevel  centrifugal  water- 
wheel,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  sanie  operates,  what  I  claim 
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therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
projectin":  of  the  beveled  floats  of  the  beveled  centrihigal  water-wheel  up 
into  the  funnel-drifl  of  the  water  in  the  scrolled  penstocks,  combined  and 
arranged  as  described  in  the  specification. 

I  do  not  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the  above  sized  wheel,  which  is 
suited  only  to  the  head  and  fall  referred  to,  for  the  size  of  the  wheel  must 
correspond  with  the  head  and  fall,  and  the  inclination  of  the  floats  (which 
may  be  varied  from  ten  to  eighty  degrees)  must  change  accordingly. 

JAMES  LEFFEL. 

No.  4057. 

Having  thus  described  our  improvements,  we  shall  only  claim  as  our 
invention — 

1st.  The  combination  of  the  hent  lever  griping  jaws,  (arranged  and 
operated  by  the  toggles,  (fcc,  as  specified,)  with  the  movable  sockets  at- 
tached  to  the  sliding  frames  ;  the  whole  being  arranged  and  operating  sub- 
stantially as  above  described,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  the  leather 
over  the  form. 

Also,  the  combination  with  the  above  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  leather  at  any  point,  and  operated  by  means  of  a  Cord 
passing  through  the  handles  of  the  pincers,  and  attached  to  a  revolving 
shaft,  said  shaft  having  a  ratchet  and  catch,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
being  substantially  as  herein  before  specified. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  description  of  our  said  inven- 
tion and  improvements,  we  have  hereto  set  our  signatures,  this  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1842. 

CHENEY  SNOW, 
THOMAS   N.  SADLER. 

No.  4058. 

Having  thus  fully  deseribed  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  improve- 
ment on  the  above  named  machine  for  breaking  anthracite  or  stone  coal, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
employment  of  pairs  of  rollers,  to  effect  the  breaking  ;  one  of  which  rollers, 
instead  of  being  furnished  with  teeth,  is  perforated  with  holes,  through 
which  the  broken  coal  is  to  pass,  the  other  roller  being  provided  with  teeth 
corresponding  with  and  entering  a  short  distance  into  the  holes  in  the  first 
named  roller,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  ;  said  rollers  be- 
ing geared  together,  and  otherwise  operating  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
within  named  machine  of  Joseph  Baltin. 

JBENJ'N  HAYWOOD. 

No.  4059. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein  as  my 
invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of 
using  the  rum,  as  above  specified,  in  potting  sugar ;  that  is  to  say,  by  wetting 
each  layer  with  the  rum  as  it  is  potted. 

1  also  claim  the  conical  perforated  tubes  inserted  into  the  hogshead, 
through  which  the  molasses  runs,  which  can  be  cleared  by  a  stick,  or  other- 
wise, on  the  inside. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  hand  before  the  witnesses 
undernamed.  IDE  BRETTOIN,  Sr. 

No.  4060. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  spring 
latches  and  locks,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  herein  described,  of  arranging  and  combining 
the  piece  which  forms  the  spring-catch  with  the  box  of  the  lock,  and  with 
the  stirrup  by  which  it  is  forced  forward  ;  the  said  catch  being  attached  to 
the  box  and  to  the  stirrup  by  means  of  joint  pins,  so  that  its  operation 
shall  be  substantially  the  same  with  that  herein  set  forth. 

JACOB  ALRICHS. 

No.  4061. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  1  construct  my  im- 
proved saddle,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  converting  the  same  into  a  spring  saddle  by  means  of  a  spring- 
bar  of  steel,  bent  into  the  form  of  the  outer  edge  of  a  cantle,  so  that  the 
straining  girths  may  extend  therefrom  to  the  pommel,  thereby  gi^ng  elas- 
ticity to  the  seat,  as  set  forth. 

1  likewise  claim  the  manner  of  combining  the  stirrups  with  the  saddle, 
by  allowing  the  stirrup  straps  to  pass  over  staples  or  rods,  which  are  free 
from  the  saddle  at  the  rear  ends ;  by  which  device  the  stirrups  will  be  de- 
tached from  the  saddle  in  case  of  their  being  drawn  back  by  the  falling  of 
the  rider,  or  otherwise. 

1  do  not  claim  the  forming  of  such  staples  or  rods  as  new  in  the  abstract, 
but  limit  my  claim  to  their  employment  as  a  means  of  connecting  the  stir- 
rups with  the  saddle,  by  which  an  important  improvement  is  effected. 

ROBERT  CALDWELL. 

No.  4062. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  my  own  invention,  in  the  within  above  de- 
scribed inkstand,  is  the  introduction  of  a  float,  with  a  soft,  yielding,  or 
elastic  upper  surface,  and  so  formed  as  to  operate  at  all  times,  either  as  a 
stopper  to  the  ink  tube  or  a  floating  cover  to  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ink  in  said  stand,  arranged  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
herein  above  set  forth  and  described. 

WALTER  HUNT. 

JSfEW  York,  July  12,  1844. 

No.  4063. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  arranging  the  pivots,  in  combination  with  the  levers  and 
bars,  and  guides  or  arms,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

CHESTER  STONE, 
GEO.  S.  COLLINS. 
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No.  4064. 

I  do  not  claim  the  introduction  of  the  smoke,  heat,  or  other  volatile  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  to  the  sides  of  an  oven,  or  a  cooking  range,  through 
lateral  flues  proceeding  from  the  boihng  chambers  ;  nor  do  1  claim  (as  is 
claimed  in  certain  letters  patent  numbered  3589,  and  dated  May  17,  1844) 
carrymg  the  lateral  flues,  or  those  proceeding  from  the  boihng  chambers, 
directly  against  the  front  parts^  or  halves^  of  the  sides  of  the  oven,  and 
thence  vertically,  and  thence  horizontally  over  and  in  contact  with  the  top 
thereof,  and  opening  the  same  at  the  top  of  the  oven  into  a  discharge  flue, 
in  combination  with  carrying  the  main  discharge  flue  of  the  fireplace  be- 
neath, and  in  contact  with  the  underside  ot  the  oven,  and  around  and  in 
contact  with  the  rear  parts ^  or  halves^  of  its  sides  and  top^  (whereby  the 
rear  parts  of  the  sides  are  heated  by  the  central  flue^  or  that  proceeding 
from  the  grate  and  under  the  oven,)  and  thence  into  the  chimney  or  dis- 
charge flue  ;  nor  do  I  claim  (as  in  my  letters  patent  numbered  2990,  and 
dated  March  4th,  1843)  causmg  the  heat  and  smoke  to  circulate  against 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  an  oven,  by  means  of  lateral  flaes  proceeding  from 
the  boilins:  chambers  and  entering  the  sides  of  casing  surrounding  the  oven, 
in  combination  with  two  horizontal  and  vertical  partitions,  arranged  be- 
tween the  oven  and  its  surrounding  casing,  by  which  the  smoke  and  heat 
are  caused  to  come  in  contact  with  the  front  part,  or  a  portion  only  of  each 
of  the  sides  of  the  oven,  and  from  thence  to  pass  underneath  the  oven  ; 
but  that  which  I  do  claim  is  the  particular  arra.n[rement  of  flues  on  the 
front  of  the  lower  part  of  a  chamber,  on  each  side  of  the  oven,  and  making 
it  pass  to  the  rear  by  means  of  a  horizontal  plate  ;  thence  upwards  and 
over  the  plate,  and  towards  the  front  of  the  chamber,  and  thence  through 
an  opening  into  the  smoke  chamber  on  the  top  of  the  flue  plate,  in  combi- 
nation with  carrying  the  central  flue  of  the  fireplace  directly  under  the 
bottom  of  the  oven,  upwards,  and  around  its  rear  end,  and  ov^r  its  top 
plate ;  thence  into  the  before-mentioned  chamber  in  the  top  of  the  flue- 
plate ;  by  which  arrangement  L  equally  or  uniformly  spread  heat  over  the 
whole  of  the  sides  of  the  oven  by  the  action  of  the  lateral  flues  alone,  and 
independently  of  the  central  flue,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  bottom^ 
end^  and  top  of  the  oven  only  ;  by  which  improved  arrangement  of  central 
and  lateral  flues,  I  am  enabled  to  gain  certain  very  important  advantages  Ik 
baking  evenly  and  without  burning  the  articles  in  the  oven,  as  I  can  apply 
a  current  of  smoke  and  heat  either  to  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the 
side  of  the  oven,  without  making  it  pass  against  the  lop,  rear  end,  aeid 
bottom  thereof,  and  into  the  chimney,  or  I  can  make  it  pass  in  contact  both 
with  the  sides,  bottom,  end,  and  top,  and  into  the  chimney,  when  desirable. 

Also,  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above,  the  making  a  narrow o(>en- 
ing,  or  communication,  between  the  side  flues  and  central  smoke  flues  at 
the  top  of  the  oven,  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth  ;  the  same  being  effect- 
ed by  extending  the  flanch  plate  down  from  the  flue  plate,  and  away  froni 
the  oven,  as  above  described. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  29th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1845. 

MOSES  POND. 
82 
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No.  4065. 

What  I  claim  Jis  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i^ 
the  combination  of  the  following  particulars;  L  The  suspension  of  the 
carriage  body  or  box  upon  vibraiing  arches.  2.  The  pin  or  guide,  and  its 
appendage,  the  semicircular  hoop  ;  and,  3.  The  swivel  in  the  reach  ;  all  of 
which  as  herein  described. 

ARNOLD  HOSMER. 

No.  4066. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i^ 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  apartments  of  the  bellows  by 
means  of  the  flexible  tube  and  the  arrangement  of  the  apertures  and  valveSj 
as  set  forth. 

WM.  LILLIE. 

No.  4067. 

1  claim  the  combination  of  the  upright  column  or  post,  by  which  the 
showering  apparatus  is  sustained  while  being  elevated  or  depressed,  with 
the  portable  box,  as  described  ;  the  said  column  consisting  of  the  sections 
or  pieces,  having:  two  dovetailed  grooves  in  the  front  side  of  each  of  the 
sectional  parts,  (fee,  and  each  having  a  dovetailed  tenon  made  to  fit  the 
dovetailed  groove,  as  above  set  forth,  and  having  a  flexible  cord  or  chain^ 
with  a  screw  and  nut  at  one  extremity  and  a  head  at  the  other,  for  drawing 
the  parts  togrether ;  the  whole  being  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  portabil- 
ity, and  being  packed  within  the  bottom  or  reservoir,  and  operating  sub- 
stantially as  above  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  folding  box,  as  herein  set  forth  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two 
halves  of  said  box,  constructed  with  the  side,  when  they  are  hinged,  remov- 
able, and  their  edges  that  come  together,  when  covered  with  India  rubber, 
as  herein  set  forth,  or  with  other  suitable  substance,  so  that  when  they  are 
opened,  and  the  cambering  cleats  screwed  on  to  the  bottom,  they  shall  form 
a  water-tight^  joint,  the  reservoir  being  without  any  extension  or  partition 
across  its  central  part,  such  as  must  exist  if  two  boxes  having  two  sides 
were  employed,  and  which  would  interfere  with  the  feet  of  the  bather. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  haire  hereto  set  my  signature  this  26th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1845. 

J.  CUTTS  SMITH. 

No.  4068. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  boot  patterns,  what 
t  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  com- 
bining the  plates,  in  the  manner  described,  by  means  of  the  curved  slot 
and  straight  slot,  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  I 
also  claim  the  combination  of  the  draught  piece  with  the  slide,  in  the  man- 
ner herein  specified. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  front  pattern,  the  separate  pieces 
for  measuring  the  toe  and  instep,  as  set  forth  ;  and,  lastly,  I  claim  the  combi- 
nation of  the  index  y  with  the  index  on  the  toe  piece  E,  for  the  purpose 
above  specified 

JOSEPH  RIDER, 
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No.  4069. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  constituting  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  giving  to  the  gaseous  current  a  rotary  motion  around  a 
cyhndricai  or  other  formed  screen,  by  giving  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
^chimney  a  curved,  coiled,  or  convoluted  form  around  the  screen,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  as  herein  before  shown,  as  set  forth. 

WM.  C.  GRIMES. 

No.  4070. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
•consists  in  a  mechanical  arrangement,  v/hich  so  combines  an  index,  con- 
structed of  cross  hairs  or  spider  web  lines,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  or  a  dot  on  a  plain  lens,  or  any  other  similar  contrivance,  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of  a  telescope  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  blunt  point, 
or  other  marking  implement,  that  when  said  index  is  apparently  made  to 
pass  over  the  outlines  of  any  object  seen  through  the  telescope,  the  said 
crayon,  blunt  point,  or  other  marking  implement,  shall  trace  said  outUnes, 
as  hereiQ  described.      • 

E'RASTUS  WOLCOTT  ELLSWORTH. 

No.  407 L 

We  are  aware  that  the  hemp  or  flax  has  been  broken  or  cleaned  on  a 
cylinder  of  knives,  the  whole  set  of  beaters  or  breakers  striking  at  once 
between  the  knives  as  they  rotate,  and  therefore  it  will  be  understood  that 
we  do  not  claim  this  general  character  or  principle  5  but  what  we  do  claim, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  beaters  or 
scutchers  to  strike  one  after  the  other  in  succession,  in  combination  with. 
the  continuous  movement  of  the  bed  of  knives  or  slats,  as  described  and 
represented  herein. 


GEO.  W.  BILLINGS. 
JOHN  HARRISON. 


No.  4072. 


The  parts  of  the  above  described  machine  which  I  claim  by  right  of 
original  invention,  are— 

First,  the  m^ethod  of  bringing  the  mould  to  and  from  the  nipple  by  pla- 
cing it  upon  what  I  call  the  crane,  whose  centres  of  motion  are  vertical, 
thereby  allowing  the  mould  a  horizontal  movement,  as  described  j  also,  as 
forming  part  of  the  arrangement  ot  this  crane,  the  adjustable  socket  for 
the  upper  centre^  also,  as  forming  part  of  said  arrangement,  the  slide,  with 
rod. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  slide  and  rod  with  the  horizontal  moving  crane, 
substantially  as  in  the  manner  described  ;  the  crane  receiving  its  recip- 
rocating motion  from  the  combination  of  the  crank  shaft,  cam  R,  roller  tJ, 
connecting  link,  rocking  shaft,  lever,  and  weight,  or  by  other  means  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  adjustable  socket  for  the  upper  centre 
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of  the  crane,  as  described,  for  adjusting  the  mouth  of  the  mould  to  th^ 
orifice  of  the  nipple  plate,  in  combination  with  the  crane. 

DAVID  BRUCE,  Jr, 

No.  4073. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  gang  of  knives  or  cutters  with  the  roller,  for 
cutting  the  threads  or  strips,  according  to  the  principle  above  describedc 

HORACE  H.  DAY, 
HENRY  G.  TYER, 
JOHN  HELM. 

No.  4G74 

Having  specified  the  characteristics  of  this  wheel,  and  the  manner  of 
constructing  the  same,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  no-t 
claim  as  my  invention  the  form  of  the  concentric  part  of  the  channels  or 
water  passages  in  the  arms,  nor  simply  making  the  arms  eccentric,  nor  the 
employment  of  regulatnjg  valves  at  the  issues  of  thS  channels,  as  these,  sef>- 
arately,  are  well  known  5  but  what  I  do  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  combining  with  the  concentric,  eccentric  con- 
tinuations of  the  channels,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially 
as  herein  described  ;  and  I  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  hinged  and 
adjustable  valves  or  shutters,  which  regulate  and  gradually  reduce  the  capa- 
city of  the  issues,  and  afford  the  ready  means  of  removing  obstructions 
from  the  channels,  or  water  passages,  in  combination  with  arms  having 
channels  or  water  passages,  of  equal  capacity,  from  end  to  end,  as  bereia 
set  forth. 

T.  R.  TIMBY. 

No.  4075. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  mj  Fmprove- 
ments  in  the  mode  of  breaking  and  dressing  hemp,  &c.,  what  1  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  series  of  smooth,  pressing,  and  bending  rollers,  revolv- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  speed,  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  and  separating  the  boon  from  the  fibres,  the  same  operating  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth ;  and  these,  thus  combined  and  operating,  I 
claim  in  combination  with  the  holding  rollers  and  beating  cylinders,  or 
either  of  them,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  -set 
forth. 

RICHARD  DEERING,  Sa. 

No.  4076, 

I  therefore  claim  as  my  invention  the  giving  to  the  cutter  a  rotary  nao- 
tion  on  its  axis,  as  it  is  carried  around  by  the  main  shaft,  as  herein  de- 
scribed, or  in  any  manner  substantially  the  same. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT. 
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No.  4077. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  mystove, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combinins:  of  a  cylindrical  stove,  furnished  with  a  grate  at  each  of  us  ends, 
with  a  drum,  within  which  it  may  be  inserted,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth — the  respective  parts  being  constructed  and  arranged  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

CHARLES  BABCOCK. 

No.  4078. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  arrangement  of  the  flues,  with  the  divis- 
ion plate,  as  set  forth. 

THEOPHILUS  SMITH. 

No.  4079. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  contrivance,  as  above  set  forth,  for  raking  the  ear  on  both  sides  of  the 
centre,  first  down  and  theji  up.  The  arrangement,  for  this  purpose,  of  the 
flanges,  and  their  combination  with  the  spurs  of  the  wheel,  1  claim  and  wish 
patented, 

JOSEPH  D.  BRIGGS. 

No.  4080. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  screen,  composed  of  strips  of  metal  of  a  curved  form,  constructed  and 
arranged  as  above  specified. 

I  also  claim  constructing  the  cylinder  and  concave  with  wrought  iron 
hoops,  as  described,  projecting  from  the  surface  and  fastened  with  staples 
that  form  teeth  therein,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  made 
known. 

HENRY  HIZER. 

No.  4081. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
a  mode  of  constructing  a  submerged  wheel  for  propelling  boats  with  pad- 
dies, having  a  compound  motion,  such  as  to  cause  them  to  enter  into  and 
recede  from  the  field  of  effective  action  edgewise,  and,  when  out  of  the 
field  of  efi'ective  action,  to  move  edgewise  inertly  from  the  point  of  reces- 
sion to  that  of  dipping,  in  the  form  and  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  specification. 

SAMUEL  B.  HO  WD. 

•  No.  4082. 

Having  thus  described  my  imprcJvement,  and  its  application  to  a  piano 
forte,  I  shall  state  mv  claim  as  follows : 
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What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  combining  an  additional  octave  string  to  each  note  of  the  piano  forte,  in 
the  mahner  described  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  causing  said  strings  to  be  raised,  at 
the  head  or  right  hand  end,  a  Httle  above  the  strings  that  form  the  note, 
while  at  the  opposite  end  they  are  depressed  sufficiently  to  bring  all  the 
strings  to  a  level  at  the  point  where  the  hammer  strikes  them. 

I  also  claim  placing  the  secondary  bridge,  or  that  nearest  the  right  hand 
end  of  the  instrument,  in  an  opening  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  plate, 
through  which  the  bridge  projects,  a  little  higher  than  the  one  immediately 
in  front  of  it ;  the  hitch  pins  of  the  common  strings  being  in  that  part  of 
the  plate  that  is  between  the  two  bridges,  and  those  for  the  octave  strmgs 
being  beyond  the  secondary  bridge. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  brace  with  the  plate,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  that  part  of  said  plate  between  the  bridges  ;  it  being  attached 
thereto  by  screws  or  otherwise,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

Lastly,  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  elevated  strings,  the  crooked 
damper,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  description  of  my  said  inventiors 

and  improvement,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this day  of  Jane, 

in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 

SIMON  W.  DRAPER. 

No.  4083. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  and  pointed  out  their 
uses,  what  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,. 
is  the  combination  of  a  pattern,  in  any  style  for  cutting  garments,  with 
scales  for  regulating  the  sizes  thereof,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein 
set  forth. 

S.  B.  STILLWELL. 

No.  4084 

The  improvement  which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  consists  in  making  a  transparent  concentrated  or  solidified 
jelly,  containing  all  the  ingredients  so  combined,  concentrated,  or  solidified,, 
that  the  article  may  be  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  preiservation  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  be  in  a  portable  form  for  the  supply  of  shipping,  families,  oc 
for  exportation,  and  requiring  only  the  addition  of  the  prescribed  quantity 
of  hot  water  to  dissolve  it  when  it,  may  be  poured  into  glasses  or  moulds^ 
and,  when  cold,  will  be  fit  for  use. 

PETER  COOPER. 

No.  4085. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  peculiar  mode  of  combining  the  auger  with  the  stationary 
base  affixed  to  the  timber  to  be  bored,  as  described,  so  that  a  mortise  can  be 
bored  in  any  direction  of  the  compass  of  the  machine  without  moving  the 
base,  by  means  of  the  frame,  in  which  the  auger  is  situated,  sliding  on  ways 
to  and  from  the  standard  attached  to  the  base  around  which  said  ways  re- 
volve, and  upon  which  they  are  elevated  and  depressed — the  whole  being 
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<^onstracted  and  arranged  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
above  made  known. 

JAMES  B.  COFFIN. 

No.  4086. 

What  I  c/aim  as  my  invention  or  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  above  described  method  of  preserving^  food  in  hot 
places,  seasons,  or  climates,  in  a  fresh,  dry  ^i^nld  ah\  wiihoni  the  immediate 
presence  of  ice,  or  other  cause,  to  produce  humidity;  and  this  I  claim  to 
do,  either  by  creatins:  a  partial  or  almost  entire  vacuum,  or  by  blowing  or' 
pumpinof  in  the  air,  in  manner  aforesaid  ;  this  fully  and  effectually  causing 
(ventilation,  by  air  at  a  low  temperature,  and  thereby  better  preservinsr  from 
decay  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  substances,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
presence  of  heat  and  moisture. 

I  also  claim  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  vend  the  same,  and  to  apply 
the  coil  of  pipe,  tubing,  or  cylinder,  as  also  the  air-pump,  force-pump,  or 
bellows,  to  vessels,  or  any  apparatus  already  made  and  used,  or  intended  to 
be  made  and  used,  as  refrigerators,  for  the  preservation  of  food,  &c.,  in  the 
laaanner  aforesaid. 

THOMAS  H.  KING. 

No.  4087. 

What  i  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  1  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  of  entrapping  the  drone  bees  in  the  lower  box  of  chana- 
bers,  within  si^ht  of  and  adjacent  to  the  working  bees,  by  means  of  the 
additional  screen,  in  combination  with  the  openings  in  the  inclined  bottom 
of  the  box,  whose  outlets  are  out  of  sight  of  the  bees  from  the  outside,  and 
through  which  the  drones  are  caused  to  pass  from  the  inside  of  the  body 
of  the  hive,  as  set  forth. 

I  likewise  claim  the  manner  of  extending  the  working  capacities  of  the 
hive,  by  means  of  the  inclined  plane  or  way,  and  groove  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  frame,  operating  on  the  wheels,  secured  to  the  upper  section  of  the 
hive,  and  the  tongue  or  projection  on  the  lower  part  of  the  base,  on  the 
principle  of  a  wedge,  and  raising  the  upper  section  with  the  interior  boxes 
sufficiently  high  from  the  lower  section  to  admit  the  insertion  of  another 
box  below  the  inner  range  of  boxes,  as  set  forth. 

I  aiso  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  entrance  in  combination  with  the 
drone  trap,  as  described. 

I  likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  inner  tier  of  boxes  with  the 
outer  range  of  hives,  elevated  by  the  inclined  planes,  as  set  forth. 

CLARK  WHEELER. 

No.  4088. 

In  the  foregfoing  described  first  and  second  variety  of  woof  protection,  I 
claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  the  same  secured  to  me  accordingly, 
the  hanging  of  the  combs  or  limbs,  before  described,  upon  the  race  beam 
itself,  in  such  manner  as  to  sink  to  the  face  of  the  race  as  the  lay  moves 
back  to  admit  the  shuttle  to  pass  smoothly  over  it,  and  rise  immediately 
after,  (if  there  be  no  woof  thread,)  bringing  the  protecting  finger  in  contact 
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with  the  latch  or  cast-ofF,  arresting  the  lay  in  its  first  downward  progress^ 
and  instantly  stopping  the  loom. 

ENOCH  BURT. 

No.  4089. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
1st.  Making  the  external  cone  in  segments,  having  adjustable  metallic 

teeth  or  grinders  between  them,  the  said  teeth  being  adjusted  by  the  means 

above  described,  or  any  other  substantially  the  same. 

*    2d.  The  regulating  the  admission  of  the  grain  to  the  mill  by  means  of 

the  revolving  gauge,  as  above  described. 

JESSE  FITZGERALD. 

No.  4090. 

Having  thus  described  our  machine  and  its  improvements,  what  we 
claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combi- 
nation of  the  bar  and  the  toothed  arms  on  the  double-nut  shaft  running 
between  the  straight-toothed  bars  with  the  bark  mill,  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

A.  P.  NORTON.     • 
MORRIS  OWEN. 

No.  4091. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  sawmills,  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  a  self-setting  sawmill,  irrespective  of  the 
means  used  in  effecting  it,  as  that  has  before  been* essayed  ;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  appara- 
tus herein  described  for  self-setting  the  log,  and  self- operating  carriage  mo- 
tion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  combination  of  the  lever,  bars,  and  cord,  and  ship- 
per, with  the  sawmill,  constructed  and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  described. 


HENRY  aUIN. 


No.  4092. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before  described  arrangement  of  the  vibrating  hand  in  com- 
bination with  the  revolving  cradles,  operated  by  the  lever  and  eccentric 
grooved  wheel  or  plate  at  the  head  of  the  axle  of  the  cradle. 

ERASTUS  C.  WEST. 

No.  4093. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement 
and  combination  of  the  furnace  and  boiler,  or  other  similar  heating  appa- 
ratus, with  the  drying  and  watering  houses,  railways,  and  watering  appara- 
tus, as  above  described. 

1  also  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  invention,  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  watering-house,  and  the  mode  of  managing  the  hemp,  by  putting  in  an 
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upright  position  on  railroad  cars,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion, either  in  watering-houses  or  in  pools  of  water,  and  while  on  the'  cars, 
and  in  an  upright  position. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  mode  of  preparing  unrotted 
hemp  by  the  heating  process :  this  is  claimed  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  1  have  referred  to  this  method  of  preparation,  in 
the  manner  above  described,  with  his  permission. 

RICH'D  DEERING,  Sr. 

No.  4094. 

What  I  claim  as  my  discovery,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  above  process  of  preparing  hemp  or  flax  by  first  steeping  it  in  warm 
water  until  it  is  completely  macerated,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
brought  to  this  macerated  condition,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  to  be 
immediately  raised  to  or  above  the  boiling  point,  by  which  means  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  is  stopped;  and  by  continu- 
ing the  boiling  of  the  water  a  rapid  and  complete  separation  of  the  gluten 
from  the  fibre  is  eifected. 

THOS.  H.  BARLOW. 

No.  4095. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  aforesaid  mode,  and  others  substantially  the  same,  of  graduating  the 
pressure  of  a  truss  by  a  screw,  in  combination  with  the  additional  plate  or 
back,  and  main  spring. 

WM.  R.  GOULDING. 

No.  4096. 

These  additions  and  modifications  to  and  about  the  common  ship  anchor, 
and  their  application,  for  the  purposes  herein  minutely  described,  are  im- 
provements which  we  claim  to  be  of  our  own  invention,  which  are  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows  : 

1st,  the  method  by  which  the  cable  is  prevented  from  fouling  upon  the 
stock  of  the  anchor,  by  attaching  protections  to  the  extremities  thereof, 
which  extend  down  and  are  fastened  to  the  shank  at  a  point  below  the 
trend  of  the  shank.  These  protectors,  from  their  oblique  position,  clear 
the  cable  whenever  it  touches  it.  They  also  obviate  another  difficulty 
which  is  frequently  presented,  when  the  anchor  is  lashed  to  the  cathead, 
which  secures  in  the  entangling  of  the  ropes,  and  the  obstructins:  and  tear- 
ing of  the  sails  upon  the  portion  of  the  naked  stock  which  stands  above  the 
gunwale;  this  is  prevented  by  warding  off  whatever  comes  in  contact 
with  it. 

2d,  the  mode  of  protecting  the  arms  of  the  anchor  against  the  fouling  of 
the  cable,  by  means  of  movable  plates  of  metals  attached  to  the  flukes  by 
means  of  rings,  or  hinges,  and  covering  the  entire  arm — the  same  being 
combined  and  operating  as  herein  set  forth.  The  inner  ends  of  these  plaies 
move  longitudinally  upon  ridges  or  projections  made  upon  each  side  of  the 
shank  by  means  of  a  connecting  chain  or  rope,  by  which,  when  the  one 
plate  is  forced  down  upon  the  arm  of  the  anchor,  the  other  is  drawn  up  to 
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a  position  at  right-angles,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  shank;  so  that  when  the 
arm  lies  buried  in  the  soil,  the  opposite  one  stands  defended  by  the  raised 
plate  against  the  fouling  of  the  cable,  which  plate  assumes  a  position  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  soil. 

3.  We  also  claim,  for  clearing  the  cable  from  off  the  arms  of  the  anchor 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  the  combination  of  the  hinged  sliding 
plates  with  the  two  guards  of  the  same  curvature  of  the  arras  and  crown, 
consisting  of  narrow  strips  of  iron  extending  from  fluke  to  fluke,  and  welded 
upon  the  sides  of  each.  These  guards  are  also  attached  to  the  crown  of  the 
anchor  by  means  of  a  short  shoulder,  leaving  a  space  between  them  and 
the  arms  of  the  anchor. 

These  guards,  so  situated,  create  a  great  width  across  the  crown  of  the 
anchor,  presenting  a  form  as  shown  in  fig.  M,  by  means  of  which  width, 
and  the  curvature  of  the  guards,  it  is  impossible  to  foul  the  cable  effectually 
upon  the  arms,  and  it  requires  but  the  smallest  force  to  cause  the  anchor  to 
cant  and  bite  the  ground.  The  space  left  between  the  guards  and  arms 
presents  a  means  by  which  the  fish  hook  can  be  fastened  about  the  guards  or 
arms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fish  the  anchor. 

N.  P.  ISAACS. 
JAMES  RAISBECK. 

No.  4097. 

As  most  of  the  parts  herein  described  and  employed  have  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  I  do  not  intend  to  claim  as  new,  or  of  my  own  invention, 
any  of  such  parts,  irrespective  of  the  uses  for  which  I  have  employed  them, 
and  therefore  I  limit  my  claims  as  follows : 

I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  the  manner  of  combining  the  barrel  disks  with  the  wheel,  for  the 
purpose  of  hoisting,  lowering,  or  suspending  weights  by  means  of  the  ribs 
and  grooves,  or  any  analogous  device;  and  I  claim  the  further  combination 
therewith  of  the  means  employed  to  govern  and  regulate  the  action  of  the 
said  parts,  namely,  the  friction  bands  ^  or  g\  and  levers  h  or  A',  the  attach- 
ing and  detaching  lever  or  rolling  shaft  and  bit,  4  or  4',  pin  3  or  3',  and 
slide  key  2  or  2',  substantially  as  such  manner  and  combination  are  shown 
and  set  forth,  irrespective  of  the  power  employed  to  work  the  machinery, 
and  also  irrespective  of  the  mode  by  which  the  power  is  connected  to  the 
working  parts. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
this  twentieth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

EPHM.  MORRIS. 

No.  4098. 

The  invention  claimed,  and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters  patent,  con- 
sists in  the  arrangement  of  the  day  circle,  with  its  indcx,  in  combination 
with  the  globe,  mounted  upon  the  oblique  axis,  and,  in  combination  there- 
with, the  calendar  and  analemma. 

SILAS  CORNELL. 

No.  4099. 
I  elaim  the  above  new  manufacture,  or  the  combination  of  the  two  elas- 
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tic  materials,  stocking  knit  fabric  and  caoutchouc,  whether  the  latter  be 
applied  to  the  exterior  surface  or  surfaces  of  said  fabric,  or  between  two  or 
more  pieces  or  layers  of  said  fabric  or  cloth,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  sixteenth  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  1845. 

CHARLES  GOODYEAR. 

No.  4100. 

'  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  forming  the  spring-seat  of  the  saddle  by  means  of  the  springs 
hinged  to  the  pommel,  and  the  free  ends  of  said  sprmors  moving  or  sliding 
in  copper,  brass,  or  other  metallic  grooves,  or  upon  rollers  of  copper,  brass, 
or  other  suitable  metal,  as  set  forth. 

J.  F.  LEHR. 

No.  4101. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  vibrating- box  and  convex  washer  placed  therein, 
constructed,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  ihe  purpose  set 
forth. 

1  likewise  claim  constructing  the  washer  with  an  opening  in  the  bottom, 
provided  with  a  shutter  for  holding  a  part  of  a  g-arment  between  the  con- 
vex surface  of  the  washer  and  the  concave  surface  of  the  bed,  whilst  the 
body  of  the  garment  is  within  the  box,  as  described. 

HARRISON  HAGANS. 

No.  4102. 

What  I  claim  as  my  discovery,  and  the  advantages  of  which  I  wish  to 
secure  to  myself  and  my  legal  representatives,  by  obtaining  letters  patent, 
is  the  admixture  or  combination  of  coalaphane,  either  with  asphaltum,  or 
rosin,  or  pitch,  or  turpentine,  or  balsam,  or  prepared  linseed  oil,  or  caout- 
chouc, or  with  any  of  the  materials  known  as  rosins,  gum-rosins,  and  bitu- 
mens, or  with  any  two  or  more  of  them,  and  with  lamp-black,  or  Frank- 
fort  black,  or  other  dark-colored  matter,  in  such  due  proportions  as  to  form 
printers''  ink  ;  and  the  proportions  before  given  varied  by  the  judgment  of 
the  manufacturer,  according  to  the  consistency  of  the  mixed  materials  used, 
will  be  found  to  effect  the  object. 

EDWARD  CLARK. 

No.  4103. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  man- 
ner of  reducing  those  ores  of  iron  which  yield  forty  five  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards of  that  metal,  and  havinof  also  shown  the  manner  of  performing  the 
same,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  mode  of  manufacturinof  wrought  or  malleable  iron  in  a  reverberator^ 
furnace,  by  combining  said  ores  with  carbonaceous  matters  in  th(;  propor- 
tions herein  indicated,  and  in  otherwise  treating  them,  substantially  in  the 
manner  above  made  known. 
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I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  said  process  or  manner  of  proce- 
dure, the  reducing  of  pig-  or  other  cast  iron  to  the  malleable  state,  along  with 
the  ore  which  constitutes  the  original  charge,  as  herein  described  ;  this  lat- 
ter claim  being  specifically  limited  to  the  reduction  in  combination  with  the 
process  referred  to  in  the  first  claim  above  made. 

WILLIAM  NBALE  CLAY. 

No.  4104. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  on  the  hydro-oxygen  blow-pipe,  and 
in  the  processes  for  supplying  this  instrument  with  gas,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  place,  I  claim  the  employment  of  more  than  one  jet  pipe,  or  sev- 
eral jet  pipes,  so  associated  as  to  produce  a  large  flame  by  the  combination  of 
several  smaller  flames  or  jets ;  or  of  one  jet  pipe,  so  crammed  with  coarse 
wire  as  to  cause  the  gaseous  mixture  to  escape  into  the  air  at  the  point  of 
efflux  in  several  jets,  as  already  described,  in  lieu  of  one,  as  in  using  the 
instrument  originally  invented  by  me,  and  in  all  subsequent  modifications 
prior  to  the  one  for  which  I  now  desire  a  patent ;  for,  although  in  the  con- 
centric pipes  used  first  by  me,  and  afterwards  by  Daniells  and  Maugham, 
the  hydrogen  escaped  from  the  pipe  so  as  to  mingle  with  the  oxygen  pass- 
ing out  through  another,  still,  more  than  one  pipe  or  one  aperture  yielding 
one  jet  was  not  used  for  the  efflux  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  gases  employ- 
ed. Moreover,  although  tubes,  crammed  with  fine  wire,  have  been  employed 
as  safety-tubes  to  prevent  the  retrocession  of  the  flame,  coarse  wires  have 
never  been  heretofore  used  to  cram  the  tube  at  the  point  of  efflux,  so  as  to 
divide  the  gas  at  the  place  of  inflammation. 

1  also  claim  the  employment  of  a  jet,  which  may  be  made  from  between 
two  flat  surfaces,  whether  channelled  or  not,  or,  in  other  words,  from  a 
fissure  or  keef,  or  row  of  holes,  as  set  forth. 

I  Ukewise  claim  the  refrigeration  of  the  jet  pipe  or  pipes,  by  passing  it  or 
them  through  a  case  or  box  filled  with  water  or  other  refrigerating  sub- 
stances, as  heretofore  described  and  represented  in  plate  1,  figure  3. 

1  claim,  also,  the  employment  of  a  vessel  provided  with  a  tray  and  rod, 
like  that  last  described,  in  combination  with  another  vessel  of  the  same  ca- 
pacity, of  which  the  bottom  is  above  the  middle  of  that  first  mentioned,  both 
vessels  communicating  by  means  of  adequate  pipes  and  cocks,  so  that  the 
gas  may  pervade  both  simultaneously,  or,  by  shifting  a  cock,  may  be  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  additional  vessel ;  after  which,  the  acid  being 
driven  into  the  second  vessel,  its  contact  with  the  zinc  is  prevented  or  di- 
minished, as  more  fully  made  inteUigible  by  the  accompanying  description 
and  drawings. 

I  further  claim  the  employment,  for  the  support  of  the  platinum,  of  a 
brick,  of  kaolin  or  other  infusible  earth,  resting  on  a  platform  so  balanced  on 
a  point,  or  a  ball,  or  in  any  other  way,  as  to  be  kept  horizontal  by  attach- 
ing to  it  a  weight,  and  supported  by  a  lever  twining  on  a  universal  joint, 
and  as  represented  in  plate  2,  and  heretofore  described. 

I  claim,  also,  the  employment  of  any  variety  of  carburetted  hydrogen  for 
the  fusion  of  platina,  in  lieu  of  hydrogen,  in  the  apparatus  above  described. 
^  "  RUBT.HARB. 
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No.  4105. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  arrangement  of  the  respective  parts  of 
my  improved  fan  mill,  and  explained  the  operation  thereof,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  arranged  the  screen  and  the  chess-board,  and  combined  them 
with  the  screens  ordinarily  used,  so  as  to  obtain  two  distinct  currents  of 
wind,  and  to  subject  the  falling  grain  to  the  stronger  current  below  the 
screen  and  chess-board,  thereby  blowing  off  tlie  heavier  portions  of  foreign 
matter,  whilst  the  chaff  is  blown  off  by  the  ordinary  currents  in  the  upper 
compartments  of  the  shoe. 

ISAAC  T.  GRANT. 

No.  4106. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct,  combine, 
and  arrange  the  respective  parts  of  my  self-adjusting  screw  finisher,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First,  the  manner  in  which  I  arrange  the  horizontal  ring  or  z  >ne,  and  its 
surrounding  tubes,  for  receiving  the  blanks,  in  combination  with  the  ap[»a- 
ratus  by  which  said  ring  or  zone  is  made  to  revolve  to  the  requisite  distance 
to  bring  a  fresh  blank  opposite  to  the  cutter  after  a  screw  has  been  finished. 

Secondly,  I  claim  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  cam-wheel, 
the  vertical  cutter,  slide,  and  the  lever  thereon  which  sustains  the  cutterj 
so  that  the  respective  parts  shall  co  operate,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Thirdly,  1  claim  the  gauge  wheel,  with  the  inclination  of  its  projecting 
rim,  and  the  recesses  thereon,  in  combination  with  the  spring  lever  upon 
which  said  rim  operates,  by  which  the  cutter  is  brought  into  contact  with 
and  removed  from  the  blank  which  is  being  cut,  as  described. 

Fourthly,  I  claim  the  manner  in  which  1  have  combined  the  stationary 
and  sliding  frames  of  the  screw-driver  with  the  vertical  shaft,  and  with  the 
lever  which  bears  on  the  revolving  ring,  so  as  to  raise  and  lower  said  screw- 
driver, in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

And  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  intend  by  the  forego- 
ing claims  to  limit  myself  to  the  precise  arrangement  or  form  of  the  re- 
spective parts  as  herein  represented,  but  vary  these  as  i  may  think  proper, 
whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  under  an  arrangement  and  combination  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

CULIiEN  WHIPPLE. 

No.  4107. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improved  ditching  and 
road  plough,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  respective  parts  thereof 
operate,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is,  first,  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  wheel  and  the  lever,  or 
tiller,  with  the  beam  of  the  plough,  for  the  double  purpose  of  guiding  and 
of  raising  or  lowering  the  fore-end  of  the  mould  board,  as  set  forth. 

I  claim  the  manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  wheel  with  the 
plough,  by  means  of  its  cranked  shaft  and  treadle,  thereby  enabling  the  at- 
tendant, who  rides  upon  the  seat,  to  raise  the  rear  end  of  the  mould-board, 
and  to  depress  the  point,  as  described. 

X  also  claim  the  combining  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  and  the  plank,  or 
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piece  which  it  sustains,  with  the  plough,  thereby  enabling  the  instrument 
to  forma  trench  of  increased  v/idih,  when  required. 

DANIEL  S.STAFFORD. 

No.  4108. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  apparatus,  and  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing sugar,  what  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  palent,  is — 

First,  I  claim  the  method  of  renewing  or  restoring  the  animal  charcoal, 
as  herein  set  forth,  by  means  of  the  revolving  cyhnder,  placed  over  two 
fires,  in  the  manner  specified,  by  which  it  is  heated  gradually  to  the  proper 
temperature. 

Second,  I  claim  the  employment  of  a  series  of  horizontal  tubes,  placed 
one  above  another  in  the  manner  described,  having  a  current  of  steam 
passing  through  them,  and  the  cane-juice  flowing  over  their  exterior  sur- 
iice,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed,  and  the  juice  is  somewhat  concen- 
trated ;  thus  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  condenser  and  an  evaporator, 
as  herein  before  described  ;  said  condenser  being  attached  either  to  the  va- 
cuum pan  or  exhaust  pipe  of  the  steam  engine. 


C.  L.  DEROSNE. 


No.  4109. 


What  I  claim  in  the  above  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  a 
coupling  lever,  which,  together  with  its  support,  is  capable  of  being  moved 
up  or  down,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  its  wires  TT,  and  regula- 
ting buttons  or  nuts,  (p  h  of  keys  B  and  (3,  or  g  ])  of  keys  B  and  A,)  and 
a  lever,  and  auxiliary  hopper  or  fly,  (or  other  substitutes  of  like  character,) 
applied  to  any  two  keys  or  key  levers  of  a  piano  forte,  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  the  strings  of  both  keys  by  striking  upon  one  of  the  keys,  as 
above  described. 

And  I  also  claim  the  combination  with  the  hopper  which  is  applied  to 
the  key  levers,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  parts  above,  and  the  ham- 
mers of  the  vibrating  bar  or  apparatus,  by  which  said  hopper  is  thrown 
out  of  action,  upon  the  parts  above  it,  the  same  being  for  the  object  or  pur- 
pose, as  herein  before  specified. 

And  1  also  claim  the  mechanism  of  combination,  by  which  I  am  enabled 
at  pleasure  to  effect  the  action  of  a  key  above  or  below  the  key  struck  by 
the  performer,  the  said  mechanism  consisting  in  the  movable  board,  made 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  by  pedal  levers,  the  respective  regulating 
buttons  or  nuts  jo  h  of  the  keys  B  and  C,  and  g  p  of  the  keys  B  and  A,  the 
said  nuts  being  arranged  upon  their  wires,  and  the  whole  of  the  said  me- 
chanism being  operated  and  applied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  action  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  eighth  day 
of  April,  A.  D.  1845. 

SAMUEL  R.  WARREN. 

No.  4110. 

What  1  claim  herein  as  new,  anc*  desire  to  secure  by  "  letters  patent,^'  is 
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the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  principle  or  feature  exhibited  in  the  accompa- 
nying drawings  and  specification,  to  wit :  Regulating  the  bed  or  platen  of 
toggle  joint  and  other  presses  (to  suit  various  sized  bales  or  packages)  by  its 
connexion  with  some  moving  part  of,  or  connected  with,  the  press,  and  the 
holding  said  platen  at  avy  and  all  'points  of  its  range,  with  equal  power 
or  force  of  resistance,  as  is  indicated  by  the  position  and  power  of  the  press^ 
and  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  bale,  using  for  that  purpose  any 
known  mechanical  arrangement  that  will  produce  the  intended  effect,  as 
herein  set  forth. 

S.  VV.  BULLOCK. 

No.  41U. 

I  am  aware  that  conical  propellers  have  been  heretofore  proposed  to  be 
used,  but  these  differed  materially  from  that  herein  described,  they  having 
been  furnished  with  propelling  vanes,  buckets,  or  threads,  set  spirally  on  the 
outside  of  the  cone  ;  and  to  such  propellers  I  do  not  therefore  make  any 
claim  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  within  described  manner  of  forming  a  propeller  for  steamboats  and 
other  vessels,  by  placing  vanes  or  buckets  v/ithin  a  hollow  cone,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  with  its  open  mouth,  or  base,  in  the  direction  of  the  ves- 
sel's wake,  and  its  apex  pointing  towards  the  bows  ;  the  whole  combina- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  respective  parts  being  substantially  the  same 
as  those  herein  set  forth. 

HORATIO  HUBBELL. 

INo.  4112. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  mere  addition  of  a 
separate  casting  or  shoe  to  prevent  wear;  but,  having  thus  fully  described 
my  improvements,  what  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  shoe  with  the  mould- 
board  of  the  above  described  plough,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
described,  so  that  the  plough  shall  always  run  in  the  proper  position. 

SAMUEL  SHEARER. 

No.  4113.  } 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  mould-hoards  H 
and  I,  formed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  described,  with  the 
twisted  bottom,  and  wing,  and  base,  and  adjustable  cutters,  as  herein  before 
described.  I  make  no  claim  to  the  other  parts  of  the  machine,  as  they  are 
common  to  all  ditching  machines. 

ROBERT  COMMINGS, 

No.  4114. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  revolving  beating  cylinder,  movable  and  adjustable 
rest,  and  hinged  concave,  all  arranged  and  operating  with  the  fiue  and 
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screen,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described  and  set 
forth. 

COLEMAN  C.  ESTES. 

No.  4115. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  spring  pulley  with  the  cylinder  of  the  threshing 
machine,  as  above  described. 

We  also  claim  the  spring  beaters,  as  above  described. 
Thirdly,  the  changeable  or  movable  frame,  as  described. 
Given  under  our  hands  this  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1845. 

JOHN  T.  WARREN. 
EDMUND  WARREN. 

No.  4116. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  hive,  as  before  described  ; 
that  is  to  say,  placmg  the  small  boxes,  usually  called  the  honey  boxers,  be- 
low the  main  hive  and  entrance,  substantially  in  the  manner  described  ; 
the  mode  practised  by  all  others  being  to  place  the  honey  boxes  above  the 
entrance  for  the  bees. 

ELIAS  PARKS, 

No.  4117. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  of  combining  the  plates  with  each  other,  and  with  the  box,  the 
whole  being  constructed,  arranged,  and  operates,  as  above  described,  and 
substantially  for  the  purpose  set  lorth. 

AUGUSTUS  HAMANN. 

No.  4118. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  ventilating  hat,  what  I  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  per- 
forations in  the  side  of  the  hat  and  lining,  surrounded  and  protected  by  a 
metallic  plate  on  the  outer  side,  the  adjusting  plate  for  opening,  closing,  or 
regulating  the  size  of  the  apertures  in  the  same,  with  the  open  or  wire 
banding  covering  the  same ;  all  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  here- 
in described  and  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  the  said  John  N.  Genin,  have  hereto  subscribed 
my  name,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  hereto  sub- 
scribed, on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1845. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN. 

No.  4119. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improvements,  what  we  clair^  therein  as 
new,  and  which  we  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of 
the  fireplaces  with  the  flue,  constructed,  arranged,  and  combined  in  the 
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manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth ;  the  pipe  which  connects  the  fire  a 
with  the  fire  b  being  made  to  divide  the  desceading  flue. 

And  we  also  claim  forming  the  flue  under  the  stove,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, so  that  the  draught  shall  be  principally  thrown  to  the  sides,  with- 
out being  entirely  cut  ofl"  in  the  centre, 

ELIAS  JOHNSON. 
DAVID  B.  COX. 

No.  4 120. 

Having  thus  described  our  machinery,  we  shall  state  our  claims  as  fol- 
lows > 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  herein  above  described,  of  copying  or  forming  the  longitudi- 
nal irregularities  of  piano  legs,  and  other  similar  articles,  on  rough  blocks 
of  wood,  by  means  of  a  carriage  moving  horizontally  against  the  revolving 
cutter,  and  holding  both  the  pitteru  and  the  rough,  the  cutting  tool  being 
raised  and  depressed,  for  depths  of  eut,  by  rollers  resting  on  the  patterns, 
the  whole  method  or  modus  operandi  being  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  description  of  our  said  inven- 
tion,  we  have  hereto  set  our  signatureSy  this  eighteenth  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1845. 

WARREN  HALE. 
ALLEN  GOODMAN. 

N0.412L 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  one  of  the  steering  ropes  with  the  spring  bolts,  through 
the  medium  of  the  balance  lever,  or  its  equivalent — substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  T.  KIMBALL, 

No.  4122. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  cutting  holes  through 
the  body  and  lining  of  the  hat,  and  leaving  the  outside  plush  whole,  or 
merely  piercing  it  without  cutting  away  any  portion,  so  that  the  nap  shall 
cover  said  holes,  and  render  them  invisible  on  the  outside,  while  a  free  cir- 
culation is  maintained  through  the  h^t,  as  described. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  hole  or  holes  in  or  near  the  top  of 
the  hat,  a  hole  or  holes  at  some  distance  down  the  side  of  the  hat,  just 
above  the  top  of  the  head,  to  cause  a  circulation  through  the  hat,  as  set 
forth. 

1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  ornamental  cup  with  the  hat,  as  de- 
scribed, which  allows  ventilation  unobstructed,  and  prevents  the  rain  from 
entering. 

G.  W.  CHERRY. 
S3 
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No.  4123. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i^ 
the  combination  of  the  reciprocating  carriage  with  the  pressure  rollers,  in 
the  manner  described,  so  as  to  give  the  pressure  both  ways,  in  the  manner 
set  forth,  by  which  brick  is  made  either  from  crude  clay  pulverized,  or 
sand  or  slop  brick  is  manufactured. 

J.  PARSONS-  OWEN. 

No.  4124. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  a  series  of  tubes  or  pipes^ 
having  projections  and  pinions  (with  or  without  teeth)  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  length  of  pipes  or  tubes  as  above  described,  and  a  piston  having 
a  "  rack"  attached,  and  a  '^rack"  attached  to  the  carriage  or  carriages,  or 
vessel  or  vessels,  to  be  propelled,  or  any  like  or  similar  arrangemenis  of  a 
*'  rack,"  or  "band,''  or  "  rope/'  which  might  be  made  to  act  in  like  manwer 
upon  tlie  said  pinions  or  upon  each  other,  to  produce  the  effect,  as  above 
described,  upon  an  atmospheric  railway^  I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  separate 
parts  of  my  apparatus,  all  or  some  of  them  being  well  known  ;  but }  claim 
the  same  in  combination,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  practically  and  ef- 
fectually my  method  of  propelling  by  the  elTect  of  the  natural  atmosphere ; 
but  1  da  not  confine  myself  to  the  precise  arrangements  above  set  forth,  as 
some  may  be  found  surperfluous  in  practice,  or  modifications  of  them  may 
be  desirable. 

I  claim  the  use  of  the  flat  or  conical  seat  on  the  axis  of  my  pinions,  ta 
form  a  valve  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  for  making  an  air-tight  joint,  in 
combination  with  my  main  pipe  or  tube,  asset  forth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  James  Filbrow,  have  hereto  set  my  hand 
and  seal  this  third  day  of  April,  1845. 

JAMES  PILBROW. 

No.  4125. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  a  water-wheel,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  current 
or  tide,  with  an  endless  chain  and  pulleys,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose above  specified. 

M.  C.  GRANT. 

No.  412&. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  re-action 
water-wheels,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  of  farming  one  side  of  the  water  ways  and  issues  of 
such  wheels  so  that  they  shall  yield  and  increase  the  width  of  the  issue,  for 
the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

JOSHUA  ETEaED. 

No.  412T. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to'  ffpcme  by  letters  patent,  i& 
the  loose  points  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  share,  being  connected  to  the 
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snare  by  means  of  a  dovetail,  or  other  analogous  device  ;  I  also  claim  the 
invention  of  a  plough  having  one  or  more  points  between  the  forward 
point  and  the  back  end  of  the  cutting  part  of  the  share,  whether  cast  fast  to 
the  share. or  loose,  as  per  drawings  annexed,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

WM.  BULLOCK. 

No.  4128. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the 
re-action  water- v/heel,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  delivering  of  the  water  from  a  penstock  or 
trunk,  into  the  issues  or  buckets,  a  re-action  wheel  that  revolves  vertically 
at  the  lower  part  only  of  said  wheel,  by  forming  the  opening  from  such 
penstock  or  trunk  so  that  it  shall  enter  such  wheel  at  its  lower  part  only, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  by  which  construction  and 
arrangement  I  am  enabled  to  give  any  desired  diameter  to  such  re-action 
wheels. 

ABNER  CHAPMAN. 

No.  4129. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  characteristics  or  principles  of  my  inven- 
tion, and  the  manner  of  making  and  usiwg  the  same,  what  I  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  passages  leading  to  the  hive,  and  in  combination  therewith  the 
chambers  with  honey-combs,  surrounding  the  passages,  for  the  purpose,  as 
fully  expressed  above,  of  preventing  the  entrance  and  detaining  the  miller, 
moth-worm,  and  other  insects,  as  herein  fully  described ;  and  I  also  claim, 
in  combination  with  the  passages  and  the  chamber,  the  additional  moth  or 
insect  trap,  situated  relatively  to  the  entrance  passages,  as  herein  described, 

ABRAHAM  DECKER. 

No.  4130. 

'  Having  thus  fully  described  my  method  of  forming  matrices  for  casting 
the  face  of  printers'  type,  and  other  articles  therein,  what  I  claim  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  forming  the  same 
by  means  of  a  common  type  or  cut,  and  a  metallic  plate  with  an  opeaing, 
with  slanting  sides,  the  two  arranged  and  prepared  in  the  manner  herein 
described,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  connected 
with  the  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  in  the  same  manner  usually  practised 
in  electrotyping;  and  after  receiving  a  sufficient  deposite  of  copper,  to  be 
fitted  up  for  use,  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

THOMAS  W.  STARR. 

No.  413L 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combmation  of  a  valve  with  artificial  nipples,  as  herein  set  forth. 

ELIJAH  PRATT. 
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No.  4132. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  or  method  of  cementing  or  welding  tortoise  or  turtle  shell  in 
the  shape  or  form  of  keyed  bugles,  by  winding  with  cord  or  twine,  and 
steaming  it,  and  making  keyed  bugles  from  that  aiticle,  as  before  described. 

GEO.  W.  SHAW. 

No.  4133. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  hot-air  furnaces,  I  shall  state 
my  claims,  as  follows  : 

I  do  not  claim  simply  making  the  top  of  the  fire  chamber  dome-formed, 
nor  do  I  claim  the  combination  of  an  outer  and  inner  hot  air  chamber ;  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  is  connecting  the  cylinder  of  the  fire  cham- 
ber with  the  central  hot-air  chamber,  by  means  of  a  dome-formed  top,  and 
discharging  the  hot  air  through  the  middle  thereof,  whereby  the  air  of  the 
inner  and  outer  chambers  is  more  effectually  brought  into  contact  with 
heated  surfaces  than  in  any  other  arrangement  heretofore  known. 

I  also  claim  making  the  cast-iron  top  plate  of  the  ash  pit,  with  cells  filled 
with  non  conducting  substances,  for  the  bottom  of  the  fire-pot  to  rest  on, 
and  thus  prevent  the  said  plate  beyond  these  cells,  where  it  forms  the  bot- 
tom of  the  air  chamber  or  chambers  which  surround  the  fire-pot,  from 
being  cracked  by  the  heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  conducted  from  the 
fire  pot  to  this  plate,  as  described. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  description  of  my  said  invention 
and  improvement,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  first  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  four. 

GARDNER  CHILSON. 

No.  4134. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  abdo- 
minal supporter,  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  prolapsus  uteris  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  with 
the  hypogastric  or  abdominal  pad  a  spring  lever,  such  as  is  shown  at  B  B, 
in  the  accompanying  drawing,  in  such  manner  as  that  it  may  be  used  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  said  pad,  by  an  ar- 
rangement substantially  the  same  with  that  herein  fully  made  known. 

EPHRAIM  OOLYIN. 

No.  4135. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  any  of  the  parts  herein  described,  as 
all  are  already  in  use,  and  well  known;  neither  in  our  arrangements,  as 
above  described,  do  we  claim  to  have  obtained  any  results  not  contem- 
plated or  sought  for  by  others^  our  claim  being  only  for  obtaining  an  in- 
crease of  equality  in  the  performance  of  watches,  chronometers,  and  other 
twiepieces,  first,  by  the  mode  we  have  described  and  shown  of  forming  the 
Wance  rim  with  quarter  circles,  arches,  or  segments, each  way  from  each  end 
«if  the  arm,  instead  of  a  half  circle  from  each  end  in  opposite  directions  ; 
sed;  secondly,  by  the  application  of  a  second  balance  spring  above,  below, 
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or  inside  the  single  balance  spring  heretofore  in  use,  substantially  as  the 
same  are  described  and  shown. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  this  twenty  sixth  day  of  May.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

JOHN  BLISS. 

FRED.  CREIGHTON. 

No.  4136. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  a  bow  of  wood,  to  fit  the  neck  of  a  horse  or  mule,  with 
the  mode  herein  described  of  ironing  and  padding  the  same,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute the  harness,  collar,  and  hames,  all  complete  in  one. 

F.  C.  CURTIS. 
» 

No.  4137. 

Your  petitioner  further  represents  that  he  claims  as  his  invention,  and 
desires  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  following  particulars  and  combina- 
tions : 

1st.  An  elliptical  covering  in  combination  with  the  circular  oven,  allow- 
ing the  heat  to  act  with  more  uniformity  on  all  parts  of  the  oven,  and  af- 
fording the  draught  an  opportunity  to  unite  and  pass  off  freely. 

2d.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  and  arranged  the  valves  ^^ 
and  i,  with  respect  to  the  draught  pipe  L,  and  boiler  holes,  and,  in  combi- 
nation therewith,  the  two  division  plates  extending  back  on  each  side  of  the 
valves  in  the  centre  of  the  stove. 

JEHIEL  F.  FARRAND. 

No.  4138. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  contractile 
valves  to  sucking  and  air-tubes  of  nursing  bottles;  and  also  the  applica- 
tion of  artificial  nipples  to  the  same,  as  herein  set  forth.  . 

ELIJAH  PRATT. 

No.  4139. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  clocks  or 
timepieces,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which  my  friction  preventer  operates, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
employment  of  a  suspension  piece,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  ia 
the  manner  of  that  which  I  have  denominated  the  friction  preventer,  for 
sustaining  the  weight  of  the  balance  wheel  and  its  arbor,  as  herein  fully 
made  known. 

ELI  TERRY. 

No.  4140. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  obtaining  of  additional  heating  surface,  and  causing  a  lengthened  cir> 
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culation  to  the  flame,  smoke,  and  heat  within  an  enclosure  of  metal  or  walls 
of  a  hot-air  furnace,  without  any  downward  draught,  by  the  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  tubes  5  combined,  arranged,  and  situated  as  above  described. 

ADRIAN  JANES. 

No.  4141. 

I  shall  therefore  claim  the  combining  with  the  space  directly  beneath 
the  orifices  of  discharge  of  the  gas,  and  with  the  supply  or  branch  tubes^ 
an  expansive  chamber,  so  as  to  operate  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  before  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  making  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  cases  of  the  burner  with 
a  bell-shaped  opening  or  mouth,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as 
above  specified.  \ 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  twenty-third 
day  of  May,A.  D.  1845. 

WM.  BLAKE. 

No.  4142. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  machine,  what  J  claim  as  new,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  constructing  the  cover  of  the  saddle  m 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  tree  to  be  stuffed,  or  covered  with  stuffing,  by 
making  said  cover  in  one  piece,  so  as  not  to  present  the  projection  of  jock- 
eys, or  small  skirts,  or  the  ridges  occasioned  by  draw-downs,  (fee 

BENJ.  SUITS. 

No.  4143. 

What  T  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  above  described  improvemenf,  or 
manufacture,  or  combmation  of  a  colored  sheet  of  test  paper  and  one  or 
more  plain  white,  or  lighter,  or  darker,  or  different  colored  sheets  or  sur- 
faces  of  paper,  applied  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  test  sheet,  substantially 
as  above  specified. 

ARTHUR  VARNHAM. 

No.  4144.  • 

What  we  claim,  therefore,  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  manner  herein  described,  in  which  we  have  arranged 
and  combined  the  respective  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  salting  or  impreg- 
nating provisions  with  any  desired  solution,  as  set  forth  ;  that  is  to  say^ 
we  claim  the  combining  of  a  common  lifting  pump,  and  of  a  force  pump, 
with  the  vessel  and  with  the  cistern,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  fully  made  known. 

DION.  LARDNER. 
JAS.  DxiYlDSON. 

No.  4145. 

What  we  claim  is  constructing  a  reflecting  baker,  in  the  form  as  above 
described  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  baker  of  a  cylindrical  form,  having  the  grate 
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Of  shelf  upon  which  the  articles  are  to  be  cooked  being  placed  near  the 
centre,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Valparaiso,  Porter  County,  Ia.,  July  28,  ^4.  D.  1845. 

WILLIAM  TAINTOR. 
HARLOW  S.  ORTON. 

No.  4146. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  machine  for  hulling  and  cleaning  clover 
seed,  v/hat  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  first, 
the  grooved  form  of  the  projections  upon  the  beating  cylinder,  and  sur- 
rounding concave,  the  grooves  being  either  circular,  as  in  figure  3,  or  spiral. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  in  which  the  beating  and  perforated  concaves 
are  connected  by  the  double  apertures,  and,  in  combination  therewith,  the 
form  of  the  discharge  aperture  for  the  chaff;  all  combined,  arranged,  and 
operating  substantially  as  herein  set  forth — not  confining  myself  to  the 
exact  forms  and  proportions  herein  r-epresented,  but  the  general  principles 
of  the  machine. 

SAMUEL  W.  POWELL. 

Mo.  4147. 

We  are  aware  thai  machines  for  cutting  laths  have  been  made  with  a 
■carriage  to  carry  the  bolt  or  block  against  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and  that 
the  bolt  or  block  has  been  griped  preparatory  to  and  during  the  operation 
of  cutting,  in  machines  in  which  the  knife  is  carried  against  the  bolt,  in- 
stead of  the  bolt  against  the  knife,  and  the  bolt  liberated  before  the  knife 
has  been  moved  back  clear  of  the  bolt ;  and  hence  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
undei'stoGd  that  we  do  not  claim  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventors  of 
these;  but  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  making  the  carriage  which  carries  the  bolt  or  block  to  the 
knife  in  two  parts,  moving  on  each  other,  and  connected  together  by  a 
spring,  or  analogous  device,  so  that  the  bolt  is  griped  whilst  being  carried 
against  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  still  griped  until  drawn  back  of  the  edge 
of  the  knife,  and  then  liberated,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

SOLOMON  F.  FINCH. 

JAMES  WHEELER. 

No.  4148. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
makmg  the  grmding  teeth  of  mills  in  concentric  rows,  projecting  from  the 
^surface  of  the  plates,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  plate  shall  run  in  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  on  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  in  combination  with  the 
grooves  or  furrows  running  towards  the  periphery  of  the  plates,  through 
which  the  substances  acted  upon  are  carried  outwards,  whether  these  fur- 
rows be  arranged  radially,  according  to  what  is  technically  termed  the 
-eight-quarter  dress,  or  in  other  manner,  leading  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
range  of  teeth. 

And  I  also  claim  in  combination  with  the  teeth,  arranged  as  expressed  in 
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the  above  claim,  the  breaking  teeth   on  a  cylinder  or  cone,  arranged  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

BERIAH  SWIFT. 

No.  4150. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  external  textile  tube  with  the  entire  India  rubber 
tube,  as  above  described. 

HORACE  H.  DAY. 

No.  4151. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  1  construct  my  lock^ 
and  explained  the  operation  of  the  respective  parts  thereof,  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  key  with  an  expanding 
bit  drawn  out  by  an  eccentric,  this  having  been  before  used  ;  nor  do  I 
claim  the  employment  of  a  series  of  tumblers  or  levers,  which  are  to  be 
raised  to  diiferent  heights  by  the  key  bit,  these  being  also  well  known  ;  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  constituting  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  particular  manner  in  which  1  have  combined  and  arranged 
certain  parts  of  my  lock,  by  which  combination  and  arrangement  a  new 
and  useful  effect  is  produced  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  I  claim  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  combined  the  key,  having  an  expanding  bit,  with  the  revolving  box 
or  drum,  the  latter  being  equal  in  thickness  to  the  bit  of  the  key,  and 
having  a  key-hole  through  it  by  which  it  is  turned  with  the  key,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

1  claim  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  what  1  denominate  the 
pressure  tumbler,  carrying  the  stump  with  the  ordinary  tumblers ;  the 
pressure  tumbler  having  its  fulcrum  pin  on  the  lock  bolts,  and  the  ordinary 
tumblers  their  fulcrum  pin  attached  to  the  box  of  the  lock,  and  also  having 
their  fore-ends  provided  with  projecting  teeth,  for  the  stump  to  a^t  upon, 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  coHditions  set  forth  ;  the  whole  arrangement 
and  operation  being  substantially  the  same  with  those  herein  described. 

ANGUS  McKlNNON. 

No.  4152. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements,  in  the  man- 
ner of  constructing  cooking  stoves,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  manner  in  which  1  arrange  and  combine 
my  dampers,  so  as  to  close  the  opening  for  the  admission  of  heated  air  to  the 
cavity  in  the  oven  door,  and  to  be  opened  by  the  closing  of  said  door,  as 
set  forth. 

Secondly,  I  claim  the  manner  of  arranging  and  combining  the  semi-cylin- 
drical dampers  with  the  flue  spaces  of  the  stove,  for  the  purpose  and  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  made  known. 

HOSEA  HUNTLY. 

No.  4153. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  iia» 
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vention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters   patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
inclined  plane  with  the  washer  or  piston,  constructed  and  arranged  in  the- 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

HARVY  W.  SABIN. 

No.  4154.  • 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  lamp 
for  burning^  lard  and  other  fatty  substances,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  wick  receiver, 
which  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wick  tube  or  tubes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  containing  a  length  of  wick  that  may  be  coild  up  therein,  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  intention  herein  made  known. 

ANDREW  KAYSER. 

No.  4155. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  connecting  of  the  claw  to  the  handle,  as  above  described,  with  the  loop 
at  the  end  for  the  handle  to  pass  through. 

SOLOMON  ANDERSON. 

No.  4156. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  ec- 
centric revolving  pivot  chain,  what  I  claim  as  new  is  the  placing  of  the 
pivot  orpin  upon  which  the  seat  revolves  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  seat,  and  at  two-fifihs  (or  nearly  so)  of  that  distance  from 
the  back  of  the  chair,  as  set  forth,  or  at  a  point  so  near  to  that  distance  as 
shall  be  substantially  the  same  in  the  result  of  its  action. 

JORDAN  L.  MOTT. 

No.  4157. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  discovery,  art,  or  improvement,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  art  or  process  of  separating  the  impa- 
rities contained  in  salt  water  or  brine,  in  its  crude  state,  by  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  to  the  saltwater  taken  from  the  salt 
sprino^s.  wells,  or  other  source,  in  its  crude  state;  when  properly  mixed  and 
dissolved,  to  bring  the  brine  in  the  vats  or  cisterns  to  immediate  saturation, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  precipitating  the  impurities  and  depositing  them 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vats  or  cisterns,  without  the  aid  of  evaporation  or  of 
solar  or  artificial  heat.  I  do  not  claim  adding  salt  to  salt  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating,  as  is  frequently  done  ;  but  I  do  claim  the  process, 
above  described,  of  separating  the  impurities  from  salt  water  by  the  addi- 
tion of  salt  thereto,  allowing  the  impurities  sufficient  time  to  settle,  and  the 
drawing  off  for  evaporation.     Dated  August  11,  1845. 

NEHEMIAH  P.  STANTON. 

No.  415S. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  characteristics  of  my  invention,  and  the 
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manner  of  making  and  using  the  same,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  nnder- 
. stood  that  I  do  not  make  claim  to  the  employment  of  a  series  of  wheels 
having  the  same  axis  of  motion  when  the  sections  of  the  shafts  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  permanent  sleeve,  when  the  arrangement  of  the 
wheels  is  such  as  to  cause  the  sections  of  the  shaft  to  turn  in  reverse  direc- 
tions, as  these  are  well  known  and  do  not  attain  the  end  contemplated  by  me, 
and  pointed  out  above  ;  nor  do  1  claim  simply  oiling  a  journal  through  a 
perforation  in  the  shaft,  as  this  has  long  since  been  known ;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  two  sets  of  cog  or  belt  wheels,  and  pinions  connected  therewith, 
each  set  consisting  of  not  less  than  two  wheels,  with  their  appropriate  pin- 
ions, on  two  shafts  made  in  sections  turning  on  each  other,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  for  the  purpose  t)f  avoiding  friction,  and  rendering  the  machinery 
compact,  as  herein  described. 

And  I  also  claim,  ia  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  shafts  herein 
described,  the  oil  passages,  whereby  the  oil  applied  at  two  places  is  conduct- 
ed to  all  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  series  of  shafts  and  bearings,  as  herein 
described. 

JAMES  LEFFEL. 

No.  4159. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  construction  of  a  diving  or  descending  flue  at  the  end  of  the  fire-box, 
communicating  with  the  flue  beneath  an  oven,  placed  immediately  behind 
and  upon  a  level  with  the  fire  box,  or  nearly  so. 

FRANCIS  S.  LOW. 

JOHN  S.  LEAKE. 

No.  4160.  , 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  employment  of  an  elastic  metal  tool  for  cutting  and  turning  off,  and 
shaping  the  periphery  or  sides  of  grindstones,  as  above  described,  in  any 
form  or  manner  substantially  as  herein  described,  in  which  an  elastic  metal 
tool  may  be  applied  to  that  use. 

CHARLES  ARTHUR. 

No.  4161. 

1  claim  the  afore-specified  combination  of  ingredients,  whether  in  the 
proportions  set  forth,  or  in  any  other  which  may,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  found  better  applicable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  eisjhteenth  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  1845. 

SOLOMON  GUESS. 

No.  4162. 

What  we  claim  is  the  manner  in  which  we  construct  the  wash  board,  so 
as  to  effect  a  partial  vacuum  within  its  lower  portion  by  centrifugal  action, 
in.  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

T.  C.  BENTON. 

H.  W.ZIMMERMAN. 
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No.  4163. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  apparatus  for  the  lasting  boots  by  the  compound  instep  and  shank 
draught,  as  herein  above  substantially  described  and  set  forth,  by  means  of 
the  above  described  machine,  or  any  other  substantially  the  same. 

DAYID  HARRINGTON. 

No.  4164. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
my  invention,  and  for  which  I  claim  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  springs,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied  to 
the  sliding  board,  and  the  rollers  attached  to  the  same,  the  use  of  which  has 
heretofore  been  shown. 

Lastly,  I  claim  the  mode  of  arranging  the  springs  and  handle  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  standards  on  one  side,  as  above  made  known, 
by  coiling  tne  springs  around  the  arm  that  connects  the  handle  with  the 
standards,  so  that  as  the  handle  is  raised  above  the  top  of  the  box  to  draw 
back  the  standards,  the  spring  is  relieved. 

HORATIO  HOSKINS. 

No.  4165. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  arched  jaws  and  curved  spring,  connecting  bars, 
screw  rod,  and  lever,  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

JOHN  YOUNG. 

No.  4166. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  not  before  known,  in  the  above  de- 
scribed swing,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  and 
use  of  springs  in  combination  with  the  connecting  rods,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  swmg,  so  that  persons  exercising  thereon  may  receive  the  motion 
of  a  spring,  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  swing  motion  ;  and  the 
manner  of  giving  motion  to  the  swing  by  means  of  the  cord  and  pulley,  or 
cords  and  pulleys,  in  combiaation  with  the  swinging  and  stationary  frames, 
as  herein  described. 

JOEL  H.  ROSS. 

No.  4167. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  construction  of  galvanic  rings  of  any 
description  :  what  I  do  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  simply  making  the  galvanic  rings,  bands,  &c.,  elastic,  in 
the  mode  described. 

DAVID  C.  MOORHEAD. 
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No.  4168. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  of  preventing  the  moth  from  entering  the  hive,  and  en- 
trapping her  by  means  of  the  upright  metaUic  tubes  and  inverted  truncated 
cones  forming  the  entrance  to  the  reception  room  of  the  hive,  and  the  up- 
right  tube  forming  a  passage  between  the  chamber  and  lower  box,  all  of 
said  tubes  being  surrounded  by  inverted  truncated  cones,  and  containing 
water,  and  into  which  the  moth  is  caused  to  fall,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  combming  with  the  vertical  tube  a  spiral  rest  upon  which 
the  bees  cluster,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

ISRAEL  LAMBORN. 

No.  4169. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  cylinder,  in- 
cluded conical  sieve,  and  fan,  substantially  as  herein  described,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  grain. 

And  1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  cylinder,  included  cylindrical 
screen  and  fan-blower,  substantially  as  described  ;  and  also  the  combination 
of  the  cylindrical  screen,  conical  sieve,  fan  blower,  and  cylinder,  for  the 
purpose  and  in  the  manner  described  above. 

ANTHONY  COOLEY. 

No.  4170. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  of  securing  the  cultivator  beam  to  one  of  the  cross  pieces  of 
the  handles  or  standards,  (upon  which  it  turns,)  in  combination  with  the 
manner  of  fastening  and  screwing  the  same  to  each  other,  and  regulating 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  handles  and  cultivating  points,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  beam,  by  means  of  the  adjusting  braces  and  nuts,  constructed 
and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set 
forth,  and  represented  in  the  different  modifications  of  my  new  and  im- 
proved shovel-pointed  cultivator. 

ALMOND  HARRISON. 

No.  4171. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  attachment  to  the  rear  of  the  plough  of  the  adjustable  hinged  shoe, 
guiding  cutter  attached  thereto,  and  adjusting  brace  ;  all  combined  and  ope- 
rating substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set- forth. 

I  also  claim  the  attachment  to  the  plough  standards  and  shafts  of  the  lat- 
eral adjusting  braces,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  here- 
in set  forth. 

ANDREW  RALSTON. 

No.  4172. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  machiHe  for  breaking  coal, 
and  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  same  operates,  what  I  claim  therein 
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as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  herein  made 
known,  in  which  I  form  and  combine  the  bars,  and  the  wheels  working 
between  them ;  the  bars  having  the  cutters  projecting  out  laterally  from 
them,  and  the  wheels  carrying  the  cutters  on  their  peripheries. 

I  do  not  make  any  claim  to  the  manner  of  gearins:  this  apparatus,  nor 
do  I  intend  to  limit  myself  to  the  particular  mode  of  so  doing,  herein  de- 
scribed, but  to  vary  this,  as  well  as  the  form  of  other  parts,  as  1  may  deem 
proper,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by  means  substantially  the  same. 

VVM.  RICHARDSON. 

No.  41T3. 

f 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
combining   a  saddle,  or  other  suitable  seat  and  spring,  with   handles,  the 
whole  being  mounted  on  a  suitable  frame,  substantially  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 

JAMES  ELLIOTT. 

No.  4174. 

I  am  aware  that  slides  have  been  applied  to  pen  and  pencil  holders,  for 
various  purposes,  as  also  projections  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  writer's  fin- 
gers, to  protect  them  from  the  ink  ;  and  therefore  Ido  not  claim  simply  the 
application  of  spring  slides  or  projections  for  the  reception  and  protection 
of  the  hngers,  as  of  my  invention  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  therewith  a  projecting 
piece,  ring,  or  guard,  which  shall  extend  out  from  the  holder  sufficiently 
far  to  act  as  a  guard  in  preventing  the  pen  from  passing  too  deep  into  the 
ink-holder,  ^uch  ring  or  guard  being  attached  to  a  spring  sliding  within  the 
body  of  the  pen-holder,  to  afford  the  ready  means  of  strengthening  the 
spring  and  for  adjustment,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  sliding  part  of  my  pen-holder  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  slide  of  a  pencil-case  and  of  some  other  instru- 
ments, its  object  and  arrangement  differ  entirely  from  those  of  such  slides, 
in  its  constituting  a  projecting  guard,  intended  for  a  new  and  definite  pur- 
pose. 

DANIEL  HARRINGTON. 

No.  4175. 

WhatI  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
combining  the  two  bolts  by  means  of  the  dog  or  lever,  so  that  when  the  in- 
side bolt  has  been  locked,  the  outside  one  cannot  be  locked,  as  described. 

GEO.  GATES. 

No.  4176. 

The  improvements  embraced  in  this  new  instrument,  and  for  which  I 
ask  letters  patent,  are  the  method  of  combining  the  pieces  of  copper  and 
zinc  into  an  instrument,  said  pieces  being  insulated  from  each  other,  and 
having  liberty  to  rock,  so  as  to  touch  together,  by  being  moved  to  the  right 
or  left,  and  thereby  produce  a  galvanic  shock  :  while  they  are  so  affected  they 
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produce  mechanical  action — all  as  above  described ;  by  which  a  much 
greater  (see  above)  number  of  shocks  are  experienced  in  a  given  time,  than 
the  ordinary  instrument,  in  any  of  its  forms,  can  be  made  to  do,  and  thereby 
f  urnishirig  a  large  increase  of  curative  or  medicinal  power.  The  above  named 
improvements,  it  will  be  seen,  are  three-fold.  There  is  also  one  other  im- 
provement embraced  in  this  instrument,  which  is  important  to  such  inva- 
lids as  are  feeble  in  the  strength  of  their  fingers,  which  is  a  usual  thing 
with  emaciated  females  ;  the  shocks  produced  by  moving  the  turned-up  end 
to  the  right  or  left  can  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  exertion  of 
the  hand,  or  thumb   and  finger. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vary  the  construction  of  the  newly  innproved  gal- 
vanic electric  instrument,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requisitions  of  the  vf  rious 
cavities  of  the  human  system,  and  the  wants  of  invahds  of  all  descriptions, 
still  preserving  and  embracing  its  general  principles,  features,  and  improve- 
ments, as  above  described  and  claimed  ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  claim  anything  herein  that  is  embraced  in  my  former 
letters  patent. 

DANIEL  HARRINGTON. 

No.  4177. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  a  steam  or  other  boat 
for  assisting  in  saving  or  partially  saving  wrecks  or  other  cargoes,  as  this 
has  before  been  done  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  caisson  made  of  water- 
proof cloth,  or  other  suitable  material,  rendered  water-proof,  or  partly  so,  to 
enclose  a  wrecked  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  surrounding 
water  whilst  pumping  from  the  inside  of  the  wreck  and  caisson,  as  herein 
described. 

I  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  the  movable  firame  or 
platform,  in  combination  with  the  flexible  caisson  and  wreck,  for  the  pur- 
pose and  in  the  manner  described  ;  and,  finally,  I  claim  connecting  a  pump, 
or  pumps,  with  the  caisson,  and  a  steam  engine  or  other  first  mover  on  board 
a  boat,  by  means  of  the  swinging  crane,  in  combination  with  the  universal 
joints,  as  herein  described,  to  admit  of  the  free  movement  of  the  boat  or 
caisson,  without  affecting  the  connexions,  as  herein  described. 

PHINEAS  BENNET. 

No.  4178. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  man- 
ner of  employing  expanding  bars  or  rods  for  preventing  explosions  and 
economizing  fuel,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combining  with  a  steam  boiler  of  two  such  bars  of  brass  or 
other  suitable  metal,  arranged  as  herein  described;  said  bars  being  also 
combined  with  each  other,  and  with  the  apparatus  by  which  the  damper 
in  the  chimney  is  to  be  closed,  and  the  draught  through  the  furnace  arrest- 
ed, the  same  being  effected  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 
1  do  not  intend,  however,  by  this  claim,  to  limit  myself  to  the  precise  ar- 
rangement of  the  respective  parts  of  my  apparatus,  as  herein  described, 
but  to  vary  them  as  I  may  think  proper,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by 
means  substantially  the  same. 
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I  do  not  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  use  expansion  rods  or  bars  to  open 
or  close  valves  or  dampers,  by  variations  of  temperature,  this  principle  for 
obtaining  motion  for  such  a  purpose  being  well  known  ;  but  I  Umit  my 
claim  to  the  foregoing  improved  arrangement  and  combination  of  parts  for 
effecting  this  object. 

J  AS.  MONTGOMERY. 

No.  4179. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  natnre  of  my  improvement  in  the  man- 
ner of  driving  the  bobbins,  spindles,  and  flyers  of  a  throstle,  for  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  or  other  fibrous  substances,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  giving  motion  to  such  bobbinsy 
spindles,  and  flyers,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  friction  wheel,  bevelled  on  its 
upper  edge,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  flancbes  of  the  bob- 
bins, or  some  analogous  device  on  the  spindles,  which  are  also  duly  bevelled  } 
by  which  means  I  am  enabled  to  give  them  the  requisite  motion,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  bands  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  communicating  a  re- 
volving motion  from  one  body  to  another,  by  means  of  friction,  this  having 
been  frequently  done  in  machinery  of  various  kinds ;  but  1  do  claim  the 
manner  of  applying  this  principle  to  the  driving  of  the  bobbins  or  spindles 
of  a  throstle,  or  other  similar  spinning  machine,  under  an  arrangement 
of  the  respective  parts,  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  made  known  ;  by 
means  of  which  arrangement  and  combination  the  use  of  bands  is  dis- 
pensed  with,  and  the  motion  is  more  advantageously  communicated  than 
in  the  ordmary  mode,  whilst  the  revolving  and  traversing  motions  neces- 
sary  to  the  winding  up  of  the  yarn  upon  the  spools  are  given  thereto. 

BENJAMIN  BRUNDRED. 

No.  4180. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  (jointly  with  the  late  William  Avery,)  and 
which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  before  described  construc- 
tion of  the  jaws  for  griping  and  raising  the  drill,  in  combination  with  the 
drill  and  wmding  ways  for  turning  it,  and  the  manner  of  closing  the  jaws 
by  means  of  the  aforesaid  combination  of  the  arm  u,  axle  c,  arm  ^,  rod  hj 
lever  and  cam,  Or  any  other  combination  substantially  the  same,  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose. 

HIRAM  H.  SCOYILLE. 

No.  4181. 

Now  I  do  not  claim,  as  my  invention,  the  application  to  purposes  of  pro- 
pulsion of  spiral  blades,  radiating  from  and  fastened  to  a  centre  block  or 
hub,  letters  patent  for  the  same  having  been  issued,  in  the  United  States,  to 
Benjamin  M.  Smith,  in  1829  ;  but  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  the  hub,  constructed  with  the  perforated  projec- 
tions, and  the  combination  of  the  same  with  the  elliptic  braces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  and  strengthening  the  spiral  propeller  blades,  as  hereiti 
before  described, 

J.  ERICSSON. 
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No.  4182. 

Having-  thus  described  the  chief  characteristics  of  my  engine,  the 
manner  of  constructing,  arranging,  and  operating  the  parts,  1  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  working  the  pis- 
ton of  a  rotary  engine  in  an  annular  groove  or  bent  cyhnder,  nor  do  I  claim 
admitting  steam  through  a  hollow  shaft  and  passages  made  in  the  disk  to 
which  the  piston  is  attached,  nor  elastic  metal  ring  packing;  but  what  Ido 
claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

1st.  Making  the  annular  or  bent  cylinder  in  two  parts,  divided  by  a  plane 
parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  instead  of  at  right-angles  thereto,  for 
the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  fully  described. 

2d.  The  arrangement  of  the  elongated  steam  and  exhaust  passages  in 
the  disk  to  which  the  piston  is  attached,  when  combined  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  valves  and  the  periods  of  their  motions,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
establish  an  equilibrium  (or  nearly  so)  of  the  pressure  above  and  below  the 
valves,  prior  to  and  during  their  motions,  substantially  as  described. 

3d.  The  arrangement  of  the  steam  and  exhaust  passages  in  the  disk  in 
combination  with  the  shifting  valve  governing  the  aperture  in  the  tubular 
shaft,  and  the  annular  groove  in  the  packing  plate,  for  the  purpose  and  in 
the  manner  described. 

4th.  Grooving  the  faces  of  the  disk  and  packing  plates,  to  admit  steam  to 
the  rubbing  surfaces,  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  them,  as  described. 

5th.  Making  the  outer  or  rubbing  surface  of  the  piston  of  a  single  open- 
spring  metallic  hoop,  in  combination  with  the  hempen  or  other  packing 
within,  and  the  mode  of  retaining  the  hoop  by  fitting  it  over  the  fillet  pro- 
jecting from  the  fianch  that  forms  the  connexion  with  the  disk,  which  junc- 
tion is  rendered  steam-tig-ht  by  means  of  the  inner  packing,  as  described. 

And,  lastly,  connecting  the  piston  to  a  flanch  projecting  from  the  disk 
on  the  shafc,  by  means  of  screws  passing  through  the  enlarged  apertures  in 
the  fianch,  to  admit  of  the  free  play  of  the  piston,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  cyl- 
inder in  case  of  inaccuracy,  as  described. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT. 

No.  4183. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  shall  claim  the  combination  with 
the  clay  or  mortar  hopper,  or  reservoir,  and  one  or  both  its  chambers,  dis- 
charging vents,  or  false  moulds  and  pistons,  of  the  reciprocating  slide  ar- 
ranged within  the  hopper  and  upon  its  bottom,  and  operating  to  supply  the 
end  chambers  and  vents  with  mortar  or  clay,  substantially  as  above  de» 
scribed. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  seventh  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  1845. 

WILLIAM  SANFORD. 

No.  4184. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  man- 
ner of  communicating  heat  to  the  ovens  of  cooking  stoves,  I  do  hereby  de- 
clare that  I  do  not  claim  any  improvement  in  the  general  construction 
of  stoves,  my  improvement  in  the  lower  oven  flue  being  equally  applicable 
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to  Stoves  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
-desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  forming  of  the  bottom  plate  of  the 
oven  with  a  number  of  lubes  or  boxes,  usually  of  sheet  iron  or  other  sub- 
stance, thinner  than  the  bottom  plate,  that  descend  from  it  through  the  lower 
flue  space  ;  the  same  being  etFected  under  an  arrangement  of  their  respec- 
tive parts  substantially  the  same  with  that  herein  described,  and  for  the 
purpofc.«  set  forth. 

C.  J.  WOOLSON. 

No.  4185. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  *' extension  tables,"  I  shall 
state  my  claim  as  follows  :  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  making  or  arranging  either 
semicircular  part  of  the  top  of  said  tables  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  hori- 
zontal adjustment,  substantially  as  herein  above  described,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  description  of  my  said  invention 
^nd  improvement,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fortv-five. 

CORNELIUS  BRIGGS. 

No.  4186. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  of  connecting  the  right  and  left  hand  ploughs  to  the  beam  by 
means  of  the  cap  piece,  the  bolt,  oblong  opening,  self-acting  spring  latch, 
and  notches,  all  combined  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  detaching  cord,  latch,  spring,  cap 
piece,  afld  notches,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOSEPH  TRUMP. 

No.  4187. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  simply  griping  the  sheet  of  metal  be* 
tween  the  face  of  a  stock  and  the  bed,  as  this  has  heretofore  been  done  ; 
but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is,  first,  making  the  folding  plate  to  project  from  and  on  top  of  the  stocks 
to  which  it  is  attached,  or  of  which  it  makes  part,  arranged  in  combination 
with  the  bed  of  the  machine  and  the  folder,  in  the  manner  herein  described, 
by  means  of  which  the  edge  of  the  sheet  metal  is  griped  and  folded  entirely 
over,  substantially  as  herem  described;  and  I  also  claim,  in  combination 
with  this  arrangement,  the  manner  of  preventing  the  folding-bed  and  fold- 
ing plate  from  springing  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  by  means  of  the  bolt, 
with  its  imbedded  journal  head,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

HENRY  A.  ROE. 
No.  4188. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  coal  fire  chamber  with  the  wood- 
fire  chamber,  by  placing  the  grate  of  the  coal   chamber  partly  within  the 
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top  of  the  wood  chamber,  and  in  combination  therewith  the  fluted  form  of 
the  coal- fire  chamber,  to  admit  a  draught  from  the  wood  fire  to  pass  through 
the  coal  chamber,  as  herein  fully  expressed. 

BENJAMIN  T.  RONEY. 

No.  4189. 

And  having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim  is,  first, 
the  application  of  ammoniacal  salts,  in  the  manner  before  described,  to 
prevent  and  remove  incrustration  in  the  steam  boilers  and  steam  genera- 
tors ;  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  covjunction  with  mnri- 
atic,  acetic,  or  nitric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  old  incrustation ^  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

L.  A.  RITTEEBANDT. 

No.  4190. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  of  regulating  the  speed  of  the  mill  by  means  of  the- 
fixed  and  movable  rudders,  roller,  cord,  and  weight,  in  combiiiation  with 
the  circular  platform  to  which  they  are  attached,  contain ing  the  wind  wheel 
and  axle,  and  resting  on  friction  rollers,  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

GEORGE  PARKER. 

No.  4191. 

Y  Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  constrnct  my  par- 
lour grate,  and  arrange  the  respective  parts  thereof,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
arranged  the  partitions  and  damper  in  the  box,  or  heated  air  space,  and 
combined  them  with  the  heated  air  tubes  or  flues,  at  each  end  of  the  grate, 
for  the  purpose  set  forth.  I  claim  the  forming  of  the  jambs  of  the  grate 
with  open  work  offsets,  in  combination  with  the  particular  arrangements 
and  provision  made  for  setting  the  same,  so  as  to  constitute  an  air-heating 
chamber  in  the  rear  thereof,  as  described. 

I  do  not  make  any  claim  to  the  forming  of  an  air  heated  chamber  at  the 
back  of  a  grate,  but  limit  my  claim  to  the  particular  manner^  herein  made 
known,  of  arranging  the  same,  in  connexion  with  the  wall  that  receives 
the  plate  and  the  escape -pipe. 

JAMES  WILSON, 

,  No.  4192. 

^  What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  ^tent,  fs 
the  method  of  makinof  the  dyestuff  or  carasene  from  spent  madder,  by  the 
chemical  action  of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  alkali,  as  described  above, 

FREDERICK  PFANNER. 

No.  4193. 

1  do  not  claim  merely  covering  the  wingfs  of  the  propeller  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  shaft  would  produce  a  curved  line, 
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nor  do  I  claim  making  the  wings  approximating  to  the  form  of  a  conical 
surface^  but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  making  the  wings  of  the  propeller  in  the  precise  form  of  such 
a  portion  of  the 'convex  surface  of  a  regular  cone  as  would  be  cut  out  by  a 
plane  or  planes  passing  through  its  axis,  and  comprehending  about  half  of 
its  surface,  each  wing  being  attached  along  one  of  its  straight  edges,  to  the 
shaft. 

L.  PHLEGER. 

No.  4194. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  improved  apparatus  for 
enlarging  or  forming  chambers  within  the  openings  made  by  boring  the 
earth  or  rocks,  what  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  of  constructing  an  instrument  such  as  is  herein  de- 
scribed and  represemed,  in  which  expanding  cutters  are  so  combined  with 
a  tubular  shaft  as  that  they  may  be  received  within  it,  and  be  made  to  open 
out  by  an  arrangement  of  parts  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

THOMAS  S.  SPEAKMAN. 
RICHARD  A.  STRATTON. 

No.  4195. 

In  conclusion,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  chisel  carriage  with  a 
separate  carriage,  arranged  to  operate  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
above  specified. 

Also,  the  combination  of  the  slide  cam  on  the  chisel  holder,  arms,  and 
straps;  the  whole  being  applied  to  the  chisel  holder,  its  carriage,  and  the 
carriage  A,  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
as  hereinbefore  described, 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  twenty-third 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1845. 

CHARLES  BENNET. 

No.  4196. 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  ask  a  patents  for,  a  cotton  gin  brush,  made 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  holes  or  openings  as  above  described,  or  made 
with  pieces  of  lagging  with  open  spaces  between  them,  as  above  described  ; 
also,  with  openings  at  the  ends  about  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  with  heads,  the  outer  ones  havirig  each  a  hoop,  circular  pro- 
jection,  or  other  equivalent  contrivance,  for  cutting  off  currents  and  eddies 
of  air,  as  above  described. 

I  also  claim  as  my  invention,  and  ask  a  patent  for,  the  hoop,  circular  pro- 
jection, or  other  equivalent  contrivance,  at  the  head  of  the  brush,  for  cutting 
off  currents  and  eddies  of  air,  as  above  described,  with  an  opening  within 
the  hoop  or  circular  projection  for  the  admission  of  air,  as  above  described, 

EDWIN  KEITH. 

No.  4197. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pafeiit,  is 
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the  arrangement  of  the  dumb  flues  surrounding  and  within  the  oven,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

PETER  J.  CLUTE. 

No.  4198. 

What  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  1st,  the  gate  and 
agitator  ;  the  bars  of  the  latter  working  with  freedom  between  the  bars  of 
the  former  in  such  a  manner  as  to  free  the  coal  of  ashes,  so  as  to  insure 
active  combination. 

2d.  Also  the  arrangement  of  the  collars,  containing  a  number  of  holes  in 
combination  with  the  combustion  cylinder  and  zigzag  smoke  pipes,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  too  rapid  escape  of  air  into  the  apartment  next 
above  before  it  is  sufficiently  heated. 

3d.  Likewise  the  arrangement  of  plate  B,  in  conibination  with  the  com- 
bustion cylinder  and  smoke  pipes,  as  described. 

4th.  And  also  the  arrangement  of  plate  C,  containing  the  register  for 
regulating  the  draught  through  the  coal,  in  combination  with  the  register 
and  smoke  pipes  and  combustion  cylinder. 

H.  L.  B.  LEWIS. 

No.  4199. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
connecting  a  crank  pin  with  two  cranks,  by  means  of  turning  and  sliding 
Joints  combined,  whether  the  pin  be  made  to  slide  in  both  cranks  or  only 
in  one,  so  as  to  equalize  the  strain  of  the  engine  on  each  crank,  and  allow 
them  to  move  and  compensate  for  any  error  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
erank  shafts,  as  herein  described. 

FREDERICK  ELSWORTH  SICKELS. 

No.  4200. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  any  of  the  parts  herein  described  and 
shown,  except  as  follows  : 

I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  the  application  of  the  movable  hanging  stile,  hinged  in  a  rebate  in 
the  doors  or  sash  stile,  and  steadied  in  a  groove  in  the  jam  by  screws,  either 
without  or  in  combination  with  the  springs  H  and  K,  and  roller  I,  and 
inclusive  of  any  variations  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  particular  case, 
when  such  application  and  combination,  or  variations,  for  the  purposes 
herein  described,  are  substantially  the  same  in  construction  and  practical 
effect,  and  shall  be  used  in  hanging  or  mounting  French  sashes,  casement 
windows,  or  folding  doors,  of  any  description  and  for  any  purpose. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  this  sixth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty -four, 

AARON  B.  CARPENTER. 

No.  4201. 

What  Iclaim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
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tripping  the  drop  valve  of  the  cut  off  by  a  motion  independent  of  the  lifters, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  combining  the  wiper  that  drops  the  valve  of  the  cutoff, 
whether  working  horizontally  or  vertically,  with  any  of  the  moving  parts 
of  the  engine  other  than  the  lifters,  on  their  rocking  shaft,  by  means  of  the 
sector  and  arm  or  arms,  by  means  of  which  the  extent  of  the  cut  off  can  be 
regulated  at  pleasure  during  the  action  of  the  engine  from  the  full  to  the 
least  portion  of  the  stroke,  as  herein  described. 

FREDERICK  ELSWORTH  SICKELS. 

No.  4202. 

I  do  not  claim  letters  patent  simply  for  casting  the  steam  chests  with  the 
cylinder,  or  with  the  cylinder  bottom  and  condenser  ;  but  what  I  do  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  casting  the  steam 
chests  with  the  cylinder,  or  one  with  the  cylinder  and  the  other  with  the 
cylinder  bottom  and  condenser,  by  making  the  side  of  the  steam  chest  the 
side  of  the  cylinder  or  condenser,  in  combination  with  the  manner  of  fitting 
the  cylinder  head  and  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  chests,  and  the 
mode  of  making:  the  attachments  without  the  continuation  of  the  flanches, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  nozles  and  nozle  flanches,  and  their  attachments, 
and  saving  at  each  stroke  the  steam  contained  in  the  nozles,  all  as  herein 
described. 

FREDERICK  ELSWORTH  SICKELS. 

No.  4203. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  constructing  the  receiver,  (figs. 
3  and  4,)  in  the  manner  and  lor  the  purpose  described,  viz:  by  supporting 
its  edges  with  springs,  as  set  forth. 

NELSON  BARTLETT. 

No.  4204. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
giving  to  the  spiral  or  twisted  knife  or  cutter,  attached  to  a  flanch  in  a  line 
radiating  (or  nearly  so)  from  the  axis  of  the  stock,  a  traversing  motion  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis,  in  combination  with  a  reciprocating  rotary  motion 
on  its  axis,  when  this  latter  motion  is  governed  by  the  twisted  plane  of  the 
cutter,  or  any  thing  essentially  the  same,  to  enable  the  grinder  to  give  the 
required  level  to  the  ground  face,  and  the  proper  line  to  the  edge,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  described. 

WILLIAM  HOYEY. 

No.  4205. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  constituting  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  forming  or  dividing  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
chimney  into  two  or  more  curved  and  divergent  branches  or  flues,  with  the 
inner  walls  of  each  formed  in  part  or  wholly  of  perforated  sheet  iron,  upon 
the  principle  and  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  set  forth. 
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I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  tubes  or  radial  branches  with  the 
exterior  case  or  jacket,  forming  as  it  does  a  chamber  around  and  below 
them. 

WM.  C.  GRIMES. 

No.  4206. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is, 
first,  the  combination  of  the  griping  bars,  bent  levers,  and  inclined  planes, 
for  griping  the  block  for  cutting  the  lath,  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second,  the  combination  of  the  "self-clearers"  with  the  rest  and  knife, 
as  herein  described. 

Third,  the  counting  apparatus,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, in  combination  with  the  lath-cutting  machine. 

SAMUEL  CHENEY. 

No.  4207. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  particular  manner  of  constructing  the  dining-table  to  be  heated  with 
pure  hot  air,  introduced  by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace,  as  above 
described. 

H.  L.  B.  LEWIS. 

No.  4208. 

And,  having  thus  fully  explained  the  character  of  my  invention,  the 
essential  modes  of  application,  and  the  manner  of  making  and  using  the 
same,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
things  before  known,  is — first,  making  primers  of  fulminating  mixtures,  or 
such  compounds  as  ignite  by  percussion  in  a  continuous  series,  each 
primer,  or  any  two  or  greater  number,  being  separated  from  the  others  by  a 
substance  which  is  more  or  less  combustible  than  the  fulminating  mixture, 
by  which  one  or  more  may  be  exploded  without  communicating  fire  to  the 
others. 

Secondly,  the  mode  herein  described  of  moving  and  measuring  out  the 
primers,  by  the  movement  of  the  lock,  substantially  as  described. 


EDWxiRD  MAYNARD. 


No.  4209. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  before  described  construction  of  the  knife  ;  that  is  to  say,  making  it  with 
a  series  of  sharp  cutting  edges,  commencing  near  the  top  of  the  blade,  on 
each  side,  and  gradually  downward  and  inward  towards  the  centre,  form- 
ing a  serrated  concave  edge  on  both  sides,  each  cutting  edge  being  made 
in  horizontal  and  parallel  lines,  the  lower  point  being  made  sharp  so  as  to 
pierce  the  article  to  be  cut  first,  and  each  succeeding  knife  following  in  its 
turn  and  cutting  the  article. 

GREY  UTLEY. 
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No.  4210. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  contining  the  thin  metallic  reed,  used  in  the  above  named  instruments, 
to  a  sliding  plate,  and  securing  the  said  metallic  reed  and  sliding  plate  in  a 
case,  so  (hat  the  pilch  of  the  reed  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  turning 
of  a  screw  attached  to  the  sliding  plate,  substantially  in  the  manner  and, 
for  the  purpose  herein  described  and  set  forth.  i 

CHAS.  HORST.    j 

No.  4211. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  shall  claim  the  above  mode  of 
guiding  the  saws,  the  same  being  effected  by  the  curved  slots  of  the  pat- 
lern  plates  and  blocks  through  which  the  saw  works,  in  combination  with 
vibrating  arms  applied  to  the  saw  frame  and  saw,  as  set  forth,  the  whole 
being  substantially  as  herein  before  explained. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  second  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  1845. 

FREDERICK  VV.  HARRIS. 

No.  4212. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  above  described,  by  turninc:  the  tongues  or  reeds  of  accor- 
deons  or  seraphinas,  and  other  instruments  deriving  their  tones  from  the 
vibration  of  metallic  reeds,  by  means  of  movable  clamps,  which  gripe  the 
reeds,  and  embrace  a  part  of  the  plate  to  which  the  reeds  are  attached,  and 
admit  of  sliding  or  moving  to  increase  or  decrease  the  length  of  the  vibra- 
ting part  of  the  reed,  and  thus  regulate  the  tone,  as  herein  described. 

MARTIN  SCHNEIDER. 

NIKLAUS  SCHNEIDER. 

No.  4213. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  of  removing  and  putting  in  the  driving  and  truck-wheels  of 
locomotive  and  other  railroad  carria2:es,  by  the  employment  of  .a  vertically 
moving  platform  for  letting  down  and  raising  up  the  wheels,  in  combination 
with  the  permanent  railway  and  trussel,  or  other  support  for  the  locomotive 
or  car  frame,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

THOMAS  D.  SIMPSON. 

No.  4214. 

I  do  not  claim  simply  the  employment  of  a  reverberator  in  a  stove  or 
fireplace,  as  this  has  heretofore  been  done,  but  for  a  different  purpose  and 
in  a  different  manner ;  and,  therefore,  what  I  claim  as  my  improvement,^ 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  flange  or 
*'  reverberator"  with  the  hood  or  muzzle  of  a  stove,  under  the  eduction  pipe 
or  aperture,  and  projecting  in  front  thereof,  and  inclining  downwards, 
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whether  of  a  greater  or  less  width,  or  set  at  a  greater  or  less  angle,  substan- 
tially in-  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

JAMES  PEDDER. 

No.  4215. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  making  the  warves  of  spindles,  flyers,  or 
tubes  for  carrying  bobbins  or  spools,  with  flanches,  nor  the  driving  of  them 
by  a  belt ;  nor  do  I  claim  driving  spindles,  flyers,  bobbins,  or  spools,  &c., 
by  resting  them  on  a  belt,  as  all  these  devices  and  methods  have  been 
known  and  used  before,  but  not  as  I  have  applied  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
driving  spindles,  flyers,  bobbins,  or  spools,  (fee,  by  means  of  a  belt  with 
parallel  edges  equal  (or  nearly  so)  in  width  to  the  space  between  the  flanches 
of  the  warves,  and  passing  between  them  when  these  warves  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  suspended  thereon,  without  the  belt  bearing  against  their 
peripheries,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

WM.  BAXTER. 

No.  4216. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is^ 
the  combination  of  a  sheaf  box  with  the  platform  into  which  the  grain  is^ 
thrown  before  being  deposited  upon  the  sfround  from  the  platform. 

FERDINAND  WOODWARD. 

No.  4217. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  series  of  tubes  around  the  chimney,  with  their  im- 
perforated surfaces  towards  the  centre  of  the  chimney,  to  prevent  the  direct 
action  of  the  exhaust,  (fcc,  from  forcing  the  sparks  through  the  perfora- 
tions, as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  damper,  or  valve,  with  the  inverted 
concave  plate  and  cone  at  bottom,  in  combination  with  the  series  of  tubes 
composed  of  perforated  and  imperforated  surfaces. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  series  of  tubes  surrounding  the 
chimney,  the  tubes  attached  to  the  outer  casing,  or  the  equivalents  thereof, 
for  conducting  the  sparks  into  the  receptacle,  that  are  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  current  up  to  the  top,  as  herein  described. 

And,  finally,  1  claim  connecting  the  fire-chamber  with  the  receptacle  for 
the  sparks,  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  smoke  box,  by  a  partition  therein, 
by  means  of  a  lower  tube  or  ranee  of  tabes  corresponding:  with  the  flue- 
tubes,  so  as  to  carry  back  the  sparks  to  the  fire  chamber  by  an  arrangement 
entirely  within  the  casing  of  the  boiler  and  furnace,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
current,  as  herein  described. 

WILLIAM  DUFF. 

%.  No.  4218. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
1st.  The  combination  of  the  slide-rest,  guided  in  the  manner  set  foithj 
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with  the  tool  for  turning  off  the  cask,  constructed  and  arranged  in  the 
manner  set  forth. 

2d.  I  also  claim  the  apparatus  for  chamfering,  and  ho  welling,  and  cro- 
zing;  that  is  to  say,  the  combination  of  the  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  so 
that  both  ends  of  the  cask  can  be  worked  off  without  changing — with  the 
chucks  for  fastening  the  cask  into  the  cylinder,  and  with  the  tools,  as  herein 
described,  for  chamfering  and  ho  welling. 

3d.  I  also  claim  the  crozing-tool,  with  the  changeable  face-plate,  as  herein 
set  forth. 

4th.  I  likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  stock,  cutter,  adjustable  and 
gauge-plate,  constituting  the  tool  for  turning  and  smoothing  the  outside  of 
the  cask,  as  above  described,  and  represented  in  fig.  4. 

5th.  I  likewise  claim  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  tool  for  howelling 
the  cask,  as  above  described,  and  represented  in  fig.  9. 

6th.  I  likewise  claim  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  tool  for  chamfering 
the  ends  of  the  cask,  as  above  described,  and  represented  in  fi^.  8. 

WM.  TRAPP,  Jr. 

No.  4219. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  cylinders,  each  pair  having  spiral- 
formed  slats  or  bars  on  them,  the  slats  in  each  pair  running  in  contrary  di- 
rections from  that  immediately  preceding,  so  as  to  break  the  hemp  in  sev- 
eral directions,  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  dressing-cylinder  or  cylinders,  the 
vibrating  motion  of  the  feeding  rollers,  so  as  to  draw  the  hemp  in  and  out 
again,  as  before  described. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH. 

No.  4220. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
moulding  or  casting  the  socket  on  a  screw  former,  which  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  glass  after  it  has  solidified,  and  before  it  contracts  sufficiently,  by 
cooling,  to  split  or  crack,  as  described. 

GEO.  0.  RUSSELL. 

No.  4221. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  above  described  improvement,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  an  air-inclined  valve 
or  clapper,  having  a  surface  of  glass  or  other  hard,  smooth  material,  in 
combination  with  said  inclined  valve  and  ink-tube;  which  valve  is  forced 
upwards  by  means  of  springs,  or  otherwise,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ink- 
tube,  and  arranged  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  above 
set  forth  and  described. 

WALTER  HUNT. 

New  York,  September ^  1845. 
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No.  4222. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention  and  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  'combination  of  the  adjustable  wheel  with  the  ad- 
justable beam,  as  described. 

THOMAS  B.  aUIGLEY. 

HARVEY  HALL. 

No.  4223. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  for  which  1  ask  letters  patent,  is  the  causing 
the  pens  to  be  raised  by  the  edge  of  the  paper,  in  its  passaore  through  the 
machine,  thus  causing  each  sheet  to  determme  the  lens^th  of  its  own  lines. 

LEWIS  EDWARDS. 

No.  4224. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  the  salts  of  chrome,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  using  of  wood^asbes  in  mixture  with 
the  chrome  ore,  and  with  the  alkaline  salt,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  herein  fully  set  forth. 

ISAAC  TYSON,  Jr. 

No.  4225. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  claim  an  endless  platform,  formed  of  sections  ;  nor  do  I  claim 
the  manner  of  moving  them,  they  having  been  before  used  for  a  horse- 
power; but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  endless  sectional  platform  or  carriage,  such  as  herein 
described,  which  forms  the  bed  for  planing  on  in  combination  with  the  ro- 
tating cutters,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  whether  the 
central  bar  be  used  or  not ;  and  I  also  claim  the  sectional  platform  or  car- 
riage in  combination  with  the  central  bar,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  man- 
ner described. 

BENJAMIN  BROWN. 

No.  4226. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  a  series  of  rollers 
connected  by  rings  at  each  end  around  the  axle,  and  within  a  box,  as  this 
has  long  since  been  done  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  ends  of  such  rollers  on  a  bevel  or 
mitre,  in  combination  with  shoulders,  collars,  flanches,  rings,  or  other  pro- 
jections on  the  axle,  and  on  the  box  or  hub,  having  corresponding  bevels  or 
mitres  to  avoid  the  rubbing  friction  at  the  ends  of  the  rollers,  and  the  more 
effectually  to  prevent  end  play,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

WILLIAM  ROWAN. 
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No.  4227.  "• 

My  invention  or  improvement,  and  therefore  that  which  I  claim,  consists 
in  the  employment  of  the  perforaled  plate  in  combination  with  the  cutting 
cylinder  and  feed  cutters  ;  the  whole  being  arranged  and  operating  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  second  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1845. 

JOSEPH  S.  L.  HUNT. 

No.  4228. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  handle  (fig.  1)  and  the  cyhnder,  (fig.  2.)  part  of  eack 
of  which  being  removed,  in  the  manner  and  of  the  shape  described  in  the 
above  specification,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  slip  of  pegs,  and  to  be 
heid  therein  and  conveniently  to  be  advanced,  by  means  of  the  thumb  of 
the  hand  holding  the  implement^  towards  the  chisel,  (fig.  1  and  fig.  2,) 
which  successively  splits  off  the  single  pegs  from  the  slip,  (fig.  I  ;)  said 
handle  and  cylinder  being  constructed  either  of  one  entire  piece  of  suitable 
metal ;  or,  to  render  the  implement  less  weighty,  part  of  the  handle  may 
be  made  of  wood,  in  the  manner  fully  described  above,  which  latter  mode 
of  construction  is  considered  preferable. 

JOHN  C.  BRIGGS. 

No.  4229. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  employment  of  a  lever 
and  a  connecting  bar  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  or  retracing,  or  other- 
wise giving  motion  to  an  article  of  mechanism,  and  theref?«)re  I  do  not  lay 
claim  to  such  ;  but  that  which  I  do  lay  claim,  is  the  combination  of  a  screw 
pin  with  the  connecting  bar,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  applicable  to  the 
shank  of  the  knobs,  or  detachable  therefrom,  as  herein  described. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  tenth  day  of 
September,  A.  D.  1845. 

JOHN  CLEVELAND  PALMER. 

No.  4230. 

I  shall  therefore  claim  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  grate  bars  are 
made,  so  as  to  operate  in  connexion  with  the  cylinders,  viz  :  triangular  in 
cross  section,  so  as  to  present  an  acute  angular  or  sharp  edge  fjr  the  teeth 
of  the  cylinders  to  act  against,  in  order  to  remove  the  bur  or  burs,  as 
described. 

I  also  claim  a  toothed  fan  and  grate,  in  combination  with  the  main  and 
picker  cylinders  F  and  G,  and  grate  H,  the  whole  being  arranged  and  used, 
in  connexion  with  a  feeding  apparatus,  substantially  as  above  described. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  second  day  of 
July,  A.  D.1845. 

THOMAS  S.  WASHBURN. 
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#  No.  4231. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  manner 
of  constructing  the  fine  comb  cylinder  of  a  machine  for  the  burring:  and 
cleaning  of  wool  or  cotton,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  constructing  of  said  cylinder  by  covering  its  peri- 
phery with  metallic  plates  of  such  width  as  may  be  desired,  and  extending 
from  end  to  end  thereof,  on  which  plates  grooves  or  channels  are  to  be  cut, 
and  the  teeth  to  be  formed  on  one  of  their  edges,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  fully  made  known. 

ALANSON  CRANE. 

No.  4232. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  replacing  cars  that  have  run  off  the  track,  by  drawing  them  up 
logitudinal  inclined  planes,  formed  on  blocks  of  any  suitable  material,  con- 
nected together  and  placed  in  front  of  the  several  wheels,  and  thence  on  the 
transverse  inclined  planes  formed  on  said  blocks,  immediately  in  front  of 
said  longitudinal  planes,  and  terminating  on  a  level  with  the  rails,  down 
which  said  wheels  are  caused  to  slide,  by  the  gravity  of  the  car,  to  their 
proper  positions  on  the  track,  as  set  forth. 

SAM.  H.  BEAN. 

No.  4233. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
connecting  railroad  cars,  locomotives,  <fcc.  by  a  link  provided  with  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circular  flanch  or  fianches,  embraced  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed, which  will  be  liberated  when  the  bodies,  thus  connected,  deviate 
sufficiently  from  the  line  of  the  road,  substantially  as  described,  in  combi- 
nation with  a  spring  joint,  as  herein  described,  to  facilitate  the  liberation  of 
the  link  when  the  car,  &c.  leaves  the  track,  by  a  motion  upward  or  down- 
ward, as  well  as  horizontal,  as  set  forth. 

RICHARD  HEMMING. 

No.  4234. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
connecting  the  carriage  with  the  slides  (or  slide)  that  operate  it,  at  some 
points  between  the  middle  of  its  lengths  and  the  ends  of  the  block,  so  that 
at  each  vibration  one  end  shall  be  moved  forward  and  the  other  back,  as 
herein  described,  to  form  the  shingles  with  that  part  towards  the  butt  with 
parallel  faces,  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  operating  the  two  sliding  blocks  that  carry  the  carriage  by 
means  of  a  groove,  formed  as  herein  described,  in  the  surface  of  one  cyl- 
inder, so  that  one  of  the  slides  shall  remain  still  whilst  the  other  is  moved 
forward,  as  described.  And,  finally,  1  claim  connecting  the  rod  that  moves 
one  end  of  the  carriage,  with  its  appropriate  slitting  block,  by  means  of  a 
slide,  governed  by  an  adjustable  screw  or  other  analogous  device,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  face  of  the  block  or  bolt  of  wood  to  the  knife  for 
the  cutting  of  the  first  shingle,  as  described. 

A.  S.  PELTON. 
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No.  4235. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  natura  and  operation  of  my  improved 
machinery  for  manufacturing  forks  and  other  articles  of  a  like  character, 
what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  combined  and  arranged  the  respective  parts  of  th^ 
machinery  for  cutting,  filing,  or  dressing  the  handles,  as  herein  described  ; 
that  is  to  say,  1  claim  the  manner  of  arranging  and  combining  the  revolv- 
ing cutters  or  files,  the  pattern  by  which  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  handle 
is  governed,  the  rocking  frames  which  carry  the  cutters,  and  the  sliding 
frame,  being  made  to  cooperate  in  their  action  substantially  as  set  forth. 

In  that  for  dressing  the  prongs,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  revolving 
wheels  with  their  cutters,  and  with  the  rests  which  pass  in  between  said 
wheels,  for  the  purpose  and  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  made  known. 

SAMUEL  H.  OILMAN. 

No.  4236. 

.  I  do  not  claim  two  series  of  sliding  plates  or  tumblers,  arranged  side  by 
side,  and  the  one  series  having  recesses  in  each  plate,  and  the  other  series 
having  corresponding  projections  to  enter  and  move  in  the  said  recesses, 
and  the  one  series  being  affixed  to  the  main  bolt,  so  as  to  move  back  and 
forth,  as  well  as  up  and  down  with  it,  and  having  a  corresponding  series  of 
notches  or  indents  in  each  of  its  plates,  and  one  spring  catch  applred  to  or 
affixed  upon  the  main  bolt,  which  spring  is  thrown,  by  a  suitable  projec- 
tion, from  the  lock  case  into  one  of  the  notches  of  each  of  the  several  plates 
whenever  the  bolt  is  shot  forward  by  the  key,  and  out  of  the  same,  by  a 
similar  contrivance,  when  the  bolt  is  retracted,  (the  projections  of  the  firont 
series  of  plates  being  carried  so  far  forward,  or  out  of  the  recesses  of  the  rear 
series,  when  the  bolt  is  thrown  forward  or  locked,  as  to  permit  of  the  fall  or 
vertical  depression  of  each  of  the  plates  of  the  rear  series  of  plates,)  all  of 
which  will  be  found  to  exist  in  certain  locks  heretofore  patented  or  sold  ; 
but  that  which  I  do  claim  is  my  specific  improvement  thereon,  the  same 
consisting  in  the  combination  with  the  main  bolt  and  two  series  of  sliding 
tumblers,  constructed  and  acting  together,  as  above  set  forth,  of  a  solid 
stud,  (projecting  from  the  bolt ;)  the  slots  (cut  as  above  described  in  the 
tumblers  of  the  front  series)  and  a  vibrating  or  moving  plate  applied  to  the 
main  bolt  and  rear  series  of  tumblers,  as  specified,  the  whole  being  arranged 
and  operating  together  substantially  as  herein  before  explained. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  ninth  day  of 
October,  A.  D.  1845. 

WM.  HALL. 

No.  4237. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  lower  part,  or  second  mill,  which  receives  the  bark  from  the  upper  and 
discharges  it  through  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  mill,  or  both,  by  the  aid  of 
arms  or  flanges  attached  to  the  nub  or  shaft,  which  force  the  bark  through 
grater  or  double-saw  teeth,  whichever  are  used. 

ISAIAH  SCUDDER. 
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No.  4238. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  now  construct  my 
rotary  top  stove,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  combining  with  a  stove  furnished  with  a  rotary  top  an 
oven  occupying  the  whole  area  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stove,  and  furnished 
with  flues,  arranged  and  governed  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth.  I  do 
not  claim  either  the  manner  of  forming  the  oven,  or  of  arranging  the  flues, 
as  in  itself  new ;  but  1  claim  them  only  in  their  combination  with  the 
rotary  top  stove,  by  which  that  stove  is  rendered  much  more  convenient 
and  efiicient  than  under  any  former  construction  thereof. 

HENRY  STANLEY. 

No.  4239. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  our  "  improvements  in  producing 
and  multiplying  copies  of  designs,  and  impressions  of  printed  or  written 
surfaces,"  we  would  have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  details  shown  and  described,  provided  the  pecuhar  character  of  the 
arrangements  or  processes  be  retained.  We  would  also  have  it  understood 
that  we  make  no  claim  to  many  of  the  separate  parts  herein  described,  but 
what  we  claim  is — 

1st.  The  herein  described  process,  whereby  we  transfer  by  means  of 
treating  the  originals  with  acids  of  strengths  varying  with  the  induration 
of  the  ink,  and  so  pressing  out  the  acid  as  to  cause  an  etching  of  the  blank 
spaces,  and  a  reversed  impression  of  the  original  (where  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  acid)  on  metallic  surfaces. 

2d.  The  process  of  reviving  the  printing  ink  on  originals,  by  first  acting  on 
them  with  caustic  potash  on  its  carbonic  and  tartaric  acid,  so  as  to  form 
cream  of  tartar  in  the  paper,  which  prevents  the  adherence  of  fresh  ink  in 
the  blank  spaces,  while  the  old  ink  is  left  in  a  state  to  take  up  an  additional 
quantity  from  a  roller  passed  over  it. 

3d.  The  herein  described  process  of  preventing  the  adhesion  or  sticking  of 
printing  ink,  during  the  operation  of  printing,  to  any  part  of  the  plates  which 
are  required  to  remain  blank,  by  acting  upon  such  blank  surfaces  with  acid 
preparations  of  phosphorus. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  said  C.  F.  Baldamus  and  F.  W.  Siemens, 
have  hereto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  thirteenth  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

CARL  FREDERICK  BALDAMUS. 
F.  W.  SIEMENS. 

No.  4240. 

1  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  "blow-up"  or  heater,  herein  described, 
or  any  portion  of  the  filtering  pipes,  cocks,  or  valves,  that  most  immediately 
and  properly  belong  to  that  vessel,  as  the  whole  there@f  are  already  well 
known  ;  but  I  do  claim  as  new  and  of  my  invention — 

1st.  The  application  of  the  intermediate  cylinder  or  vessel,  with  the  con- 
necting pipe,  (i)  steam  pipe,  and  steam  cock,  for  admitting  steam,  to  press 
on  the  article  under  treatment  when  applied  in  combination  with  the  buoy 
float,  chain,  supply  valve,  and  steam  valve,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
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a  regular  and  successive  supply  of  liquor  and  pressure  of  steann  thereon 
within  the  vessel,  ior  the  purposes  set  tbrth,  and  substantially  as  described 
and  shown. 

2d.  The  application  of  the  exit  pipes  and  nozles  to  the  filter  boxes ^  to 
receive  and  act  in  combination  with  the  thimbles  of  the  filter  leaves  or 
frames,  including  any  merely  mechanical  variation  in  the  construction  of 
the  parts  that  shall  be  substantially  the  same  in  the  means  employed  and 
the  effects  produced. 

3d.  The  mode  described  of  constructing  the  filter  leaves  or  frames^ 
which  may  be  of  wood  alone,  or  of  vi^ood  and  metal  conjointly  ;  in  either 
case  each  framed  together  in  a  tapered  form,  to  allow  of  the  bags  being 
drawn  tightly  on,  and  easily  drawn  off,  for  cleaning,  and  the  combination 
therewith  of  the  groove  and  thimbles  in  the  lower  frame  piece,  when  such 
mode  of  construction  and  combination,  or  any  variations  substantially  the 
same,  are  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

4th.  The  application  of  tapered  filter  bags  to  envelope  the  frames  when 
used  in  combination  with  the  means  of  securing  the  same  on  the  frames  by 
the  tightening  rod,  (1,)  and  staple  clasp,  (2,)  for  the  purposes  set  forth  and 
substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

In  witness  whereof,  1,  the  said  Ethan  Campbell,  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,* in  the  city  of  New  York,  this  fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

ETHAN  CAMPBELL. 

No.  424L 

Furthermore,  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  adaptation  of  the  above  de- 
scribed shutters  in  said  board  that  prevents  the  sound  from  escaping  only 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  player  on  the  piano  forte ;  I  also  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion the  above  described  arrangement  of  the  shutters  as  connected  with  the 
pedal,  to  give  the  motion  of  the  shutters  by  the  use  of  the  pedal ;  I  claim, 
also,  as  my  invention,  the  combining  the  swell  with  the  piano  forte  by 
means  of  a  covering  over  the  strings,  and  having  shutters  in  said  covering, 
as  above  described,  so  as  to  confine  the  sound  ;  and,  with  the  use  of  the 
pedal,  as  above  described,  the  shutters  in  said  board  are  made  to  open  and 
shut,  gradual  or  quick,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  player,  and  can  produce  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  tones,  or  swell  in  the  piano  forte,  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  and,  by  opening  and  shutting  the  shutters  quick,  the  player  can 
produce  the  explosive  and  pressure  tones  by  the  above  described  mode,  by 


the  use  of  the  pedal. 


EDWAKD  BADLAM. 


No.  4242. 


What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  or  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  materials  and  proportions,  as  embraced 
in  this  application,  for  making  into  various  articles  that  the  composition 
will  admit  of,  by  moulding,  twining  or  pressing,  burning,  and  glazing,  which 
is  a  great  improvement  for  some  articles  over  clay,  in  use  of  ochre. 

JOEL  FARNAM. 
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No.  4243.    1"«  ©▼i88993B«  bris  \ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  hook  and  key,  constructed  in  the  manner  set  forth, 
crossing  each  other,  and  thereby  forming  a  double  inclined  plane,  so  that  by 
turnino^  the  key  they  are  locked  and  the  joints  drawn  tight,  as  herein  ^de- 
scribed, 

IRA  SMITH. 

No.  4244. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  t\\^o  sets  of  knives  for  slittino:  and  cutting  off,  with  the 
bevel  guiding  rims  for  crushing  and  grinding  fodder  arad  other  substances, 
as  herein  described, 

JESSE  URMEY. 

No.  4245. 

HaviHg  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  shank  of  the  tooth,  so 
formed  of  thin  metal  as  to  receive  a  wedge  in  its  recess,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, for  the  purpose  of  firmly  connecting  it  with  the  beam  in  all  direc* 
tionsj  as  set  forth. 

DAVID  B.  ROGERS. 

No.  4246. 

Having  thus  faliy  described  the  nature  of  my  improved  hat,  which  is  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  use  of  watchmen  and  firemen,  I  do  hereby  declare 
that  I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  anything  new  in  the  manner  of  forming 
such  hats,  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  herein  described  of  forming  or  combining  of  welts  or 
ribs  with  hats  having  bodies  of  wool,  as  represented  at  AA,  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing ;  such  ribs  being  strengthened  by  filling  the  inside  of  the 
same  with  any  suitable  material,  in  the  manner  set  forth,  by  which  combi- 
nation  I  form  a  hat,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  of  a  material  not  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  applicable  thereto,  and  possessing  the  desirable  properties  of 
lightness,  and  of  being  brought  into  market  at  a  cost  far  below  those  that 
have  been  heretofore  made. 

JAMES  BROWN. 

No.  424r. 

What  I  do  claim,  however,  is  the  combination  of  the  feeder,  as  described, 
with  the  bulged  form  of  the  back.  I  further  claim  the  drawing  in  the  up- 
per  segment  of  the  back,  over  the  coal,  in  combination  with  the  shelf  above 
thQ  grate,  and  this  I  do  claim  without  reference  to  the  bulging  of  the  lower 
segment, 

^-^  JORDAN  L,  MOTT. 
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No.  4248. 

What  I  claim  is  the  combination^  as  follows :  The  top  range  or  stove, 
furnished  with  both  rotary  boiler  plates  and  stationary  boiler  openings^  in 
combination  with  the  divided  draughty  by  which  the  heat  can  be  made  to  act 
either  on  the  rotary  plate  or  the  stationary  boilers,  or  both,  at  pleasure,  by 
merely  changins:  the  dampers. 

JORDAN  L.  MOTT. 

No.  4249. 

And,  therefore,  v\^hat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  series  of  eccentric  or  regular  saw  plates  on  the  cylinder, 
in  combination  with  the  comb,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  corn  in  the  ear, 
or  other  substance,  substantially  as  herein  described,  and  in  combination 
therewith.  I  also  claim  the  conical  mill  for  grinding  the  grain,  &c.,  after 
being  cat,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

J.  P.  ROSS. 

No.  4250. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  labor 
s>aving  cart,  what  i  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to'  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

1st.  The  combination  of  th«' shaft,  crank,  pinion,  spur  wheel,  ratchet, 
pulleys,  and  straps,  and  elevated  cross  piece,  arranged  and  operating  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

2d.  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  tail  board,  balance  levers,  straps, 
and  cross  piece,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

3d.  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  bolt,  spring  Y,  spring  catch  W, 
upon  the  tail  board,  and  metallic  plate,  upon  the  axle,  arranged  and  opera- 
ting substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

THOMAS  MUSSEY. 

No,425L 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  Combination  of  the  strap,  metallic  plates,  or  bars,  'connected 
by  a  cross  bar,  and  suspended  on  pivots,  levers,  and  nicked  plate,  as  set 
forth,  for  securing  of  the  machine  to  the  timber  to  be  bored,  said  strap 
being  hooked  to  the  lever  and  passed  under  the  timber,  around  the  rollers, 
and  between  the  bar  and  the  side  of  the  box,  as  described. 

A.  WEIKART. 

No.  4252. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  combining  the  internal  escritoir  with  the  external  folding  desk, 
m  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth, 

JOHN  WHITE. 

85 
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No.  4253. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  apparatus  for  tanning  hides,  what  I  claim' 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of 
a  traversing  carriage  for  distributing  the  ooze  on  the  hides,  substantijally  as 
above  described,  with  a  vat  or  vats,  in  which  said  hides  are  suspended,  and 
from  which  the  spent  liquor  can  drain. 

FRAJNS.  D.  PARMELE. 

No.  4254. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  im- 
provement, what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  useful  combination  oi  the  brake  or  rubber  with  a  shaft  or 
shafts,  jointed  to  the  goosenecks  by  a  rule  joint,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth  and  fully  made  known. 

WILLIAM  DUNNING,. 

No.  42^5. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  destre  to  secure  by  letters  patentj- 
is  the  construction  of  a  fracture  apparatus  with  four  adjustable  side-sphntScr 
connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  circular  metallic  hoops  or  bands, 
the  upper  and  lower  sets  of  splints  being  connected  by  means  of  the  quad- 
rant hinge  joint  and  the  ankle  joint,  similarly  constructed.  We  do  not  claim 
these  parts  separately,  but  in  combination,  as  above  described. 

WM.  MILLS. 
MAHLON  HOAR. 

No.  4256, 

What  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  draught  in  combination  with  the  stoke  flue,  by  which  tlie 
smoke  flue  becomes  the  stoke  flue,  in  the  manner  described. 

RUSSEL  WILDMAN. 

No.  4257. 

I  am  aware  that  the  washing  machine,  the  keir  for  boiling,  first  in  lime 
and  then  ia  an  alkali,  the  "  chemics'^  or  vats  for  containing  the  chlorine, 
antl  the  "  sours"  or  vats  for  containing  the  acid  solutions,  have  all  heretofore 
been  used  separately,  the  pieces  of  fabric  being  attached  together  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  washing  machine,  and  then  separated  to  transport  them 
by  hand  to  the  keir,  and  then  retransported  and  reattached,  to  rewash 
them,  and  the  same  with  reference  to  the  chemics,  and  sours,  and  the 
washer,  the  whole  of  these  operations  of  attaching,  detaching,  conveying, 
and  reconveying  being  done  by  band  5  and  therefore  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tincly  understood  that  1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  using  of  those  in 
succession  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  nor  do  I  claim  the  passing  of  wet 
fabrics  from  a  tub  or  vat,  between  rollers,  to  force  out  the  liquid,  as  this 
combination  has  heretofore  been  known  and  used  ;  but  what  f  do  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pateiit^  is  combining  the  wash- 
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ing  machine  with  the  keir,  by  means  of  carrying  rollers  or  belts,  provided 
with  a  reversed  motion,  so  that  the  fabrics  can  be  conveyed  from  the  wasFier 
to  the  keir,  and  back  from  the  kier  to  the  washer,  as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  combining  the  washer  with  the  several  chemics  or  vats  for 
containing  chlorine,  (fee,  in  the  manner  described,  so  that  the  fabric  may 
be  conveyed  from  the  washer  to  the  chemics  and  the  squeezing  rollers,  as 
herein  described,  and,  in  combination  with  this  last  combination,  the 
arrangement  of  the  "sours"  or  vats  for  containing  the  acid  solution,  and 
the  set  of  squeeze  rollers  which  receive  the  fabrics  trom  the  sours  after  they 
have  been  conveyed  therein  from*  the  first  set  of  squeeze  rollers,  and  recon- 
veying  them  to  the  washer,  as  herein  described. 

And,  finally,  1  claim  combining  together  the  washing  machine,  the  keir, 
and  the  chemics,  the  first  set  of  squeeze  rollers,  the  sours  and  the  second 
set  of  squeeze  rollers,  in  the  manner  described,  by  means  of  which  the  va- 
rious operations  in  the  process  of  bleaching  are  connected  together,  so  as 
to  convey  and  reconvey  the  fabrics  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  order 
required,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

mosp:s  pierce. 

No.  4258. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improved  ink  holder,  and 
shown  the  operation  thereof,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new  is  making  the 
rotary  top  of  the  ink  holder,  with  pen  holes,  and  a  cup-formed  recess  in  the 
middle,  fitting  in  a  large  central  opening  in  the  permanent  top,  which  is 
also  provided  with  pen  holes,  in  like  manner,  as  the  rotating  top  ;  when  the 
two  are  combined  by  means  of  the  spring  handle,  which  secures  the  two 
together,  and  affords  an  easy  and  ready  mode  of  removing  the  top  to 
supply  ink,  whilst  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  ball  handle,  to  carry  the  ink 
holder. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  not  intend  to  limit  myself  to  Jhe  par- 
ticular form  of  the  respective  parts,  as  herein  set  forth  and  repTesented. 
but  to  vary  these  as  I  may  think  proper,  whilst  the  general  form  and  com- 
bination are  substantially  the  same  with  those  herein  fully  made  known. 

DANIEL  HARRINGTON. 

No.  4259. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  1  shall  claim  the  above  described 
peculiar  manner  in  which  1  arrange  the  cylinder  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
melting  cisterns,  and  the  furnace  whereby  the  said  cylinder  is  heated  whol- 
ly or  partially  by  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  and  receives  its  supply  of  lead,  as 
above  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  air  chamber  with  the  forcing  cylinder, 
and  the  pipe  former,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  or  objects  as  above 
specified. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  air  chamber  within,  or  partially 
within,  the  melting  cistern  or  cisterns,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  any  lead 
which  at  any  time  may  congeal,  or  may  have  congealed,  within  the  said  air 
chamber,  the  said  lead  being  rendered  fluid  by  means  of  heat  proceeding 
from  the  molten  lead  of  the  ketdes,  and  passing  through  the  sides  (or  a  par- 
tion  thereof)  of  the  air  chamber. 
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In  testimony  wh^^reof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  siofnature  this  nineteenth  day 
of  July,  A.  D.  1845. 

NATHAN  BUTTRICK,  Jr. 

No.  4260. 

We  claim  the  method,  herein  described,  of  forming  the  oven  bottom, 
and  uniting  it  with  the  flue  division  plates,  by  the  bent  or  curved  edges  of 
the  plates  forming  the  oven  bottom,  and  fitting  against  the  division  plates 
of  the  flues  in  such  manner  as  to  receive  a  current^to  render  the  joints  air- 
tight, substantially  as  herein  described. 

JOHN  B.  CHOLLAR. 

EBER  JONES. 

PETER  LOW. 

No.  4261. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
"  the  combination  of  the  forceps  handles,  with  the  manner  of  controlling 
the  hook,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described." 

JOHN  W.  BAKER. 
WILLIAM  WILLSHIRE  RILEY. 

No.  4262. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  mallets  and  spring-hooks  with  the  treadles  for  ope- 
rating the  mortising  tools  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  claim  attaching  spring-hooks, 
having  their  lower  ends  tapered,  to  the  sides  of  the  sliding  mallets,  which,  on 
the  descent  of  the  said  mallets,  come  in  contact  with  stops  or  cams  on  the 
frame,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  hooks  is  changed  inward,  causing  the 
hook  to  pass  under  the  head  of  the  cutting  tool  simultaneously  with  the 
descent  (ff  the  mallet,  so  that  when  the  mallet  is  again  raised  with  the  hook, 
it  draws  up  with  it  the  cutting  tool  to  the  desired  height,  when  the  hook, 
by  its  tapered  form  and  efiort  to  assume  its  original  position,  recedes  from 
the  cutting  tool,  until  it  is  entirely  liberated  from  it. 

ALMON  DOWNS. 

No.  4263. 

Figure  1  represents  a  plough  when  completed,  the  beam  and  handles  of 
which  are  made  of  wood,  and  are  in  the  usual  form,  I  make  no  claim  to 
securing  the  parts  by  a  single  bolt ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  point,  cutter, 
and  mould-board,  by  means  of  the  mortises  in  the  point  and  the  cutter,  the 
tenon  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  cutter,  and  the  dovetail  tenon  on  the  land 
side  of  the  mould-board,  so  as  to  unite  them  and  render  them  more  perma- 
eent  and  durable  than  ploughs  now  in  use. 

JOHN  BALL. 

No.  4264. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  close  cylinder,  having  projections 
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thereon,  nor  do  I  claim  constructing  the  concave  with  projections  from  its 
inner  surface ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  close  cylinder,  not  admitting  air 
at  the  ends,  constructed,  as  above  set  forth,  with  a  concave,  having  vertical 
projections  thereon  between  the  rows  of  holes  in  the  said  concave,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  described,  and  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  an  o'pen  cylinder,  with  said  projections  combined. 

I  also  claim  the  fan,  constructed  in  the  manner  described,  with  inclined 
heads  to  the  case,  for  the  purpose  described,  in  combination  with  the  smut 
machine;  all  arranged  as  herein  set  iorth. 

JOSEPH  JOHNSON. 

No.  4265. 

Having  thus  fully  described  ray  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  cutter 
or  shears,  projecting  down  m  the  centre,  so  as  to  commence  cutting  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  with  the  die  forming  the  teeth  of  the  cultivator,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

DAVID  B.  ROGERS. 

No.  4266. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  illu- 
minating vault  cover,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combining  with  the  covering  plate  a  series  of  glasses 
of  any  suitable  form,  or  of  lenses  such  as  are  shown  at  AA  ;  said  combi- 
nation being  effected  substantially  in  the  manner  described,  by  the  aid  of 
laminae  of  wood,  or  of  soft  metal,  as  shown  at  CO,  and  the  glasses  or 
lenses  being  defended  from  injury  by  knobs,  or  protuberances,  as  herein  set 
forth. 

THADDEUS  HYATT. 

4267. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

1st.  The  combination  of  the  reel  with  the  hinged  carriage  for  holding 
and  turning  the  staves,  to  be  planed,  as  described. 

2d.  We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  apparatus  for  crozing,  cham- 
fering, and  cutting  the  staves  to  the  required  lengths,  as  herein  described, 
to  wit :  the  lever,  with  its  holding  arms,  the  holding  beds,  the  swinging 
arms,  cutters,  and  discharging  springs,  arranged  and  operated  substantially 
as  set  forth. 

3d.  We  likewise  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  circular  saws  on  the  in- 
clined sliding  shafts,  for  jointing  the  staves  to  the  required  bevel,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  inchned  planes  or  arms  for  rendering  the  apparatus  self- 
acting,  as  described. 

JOHN  MINER. 
SILAS  MERRICK. 

4268. 
As  all  the  parts  herein  described  and  shown,  taken  separately,  have  been 
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used  before,  for  various  purposes,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  any  of 
such  parts,  but  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent, 

1st.  The  mode  described  of  giving  any  required  angle  or  bevel  to  the 
shoulders  of  tenons,  by  the  operation  of  the  bearer  and  screw,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  means  of  fixing  the  length  between  the  tenon  shoulders  by 
the  slide  stop-spring  and  set  screw,  as  they  are  described  herein. 

2d.  The  model  of  mounting  the  tenon  planes  on  frames  in  cross-slides 
on  the  carriage,  in  combination  with  the  means  of  adjusting  the  depth  of 
each  tenon,  by  gauge  screws,  slide  and  catch  7,  and  set  screw  8,  and  the 
further  combination  with  these  parts  of  the  springs  to  force  the  planes  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  machine,  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  tenon,  substan- 
tially as  is  herein  described. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  this  sixth  day  of  July,. one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  four,- 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  subscribing  hereto. 

JAMES  BIGGS. 

No.  4269. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improvements,  what  we  claim  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  variable 
fire-chamber  with  the  boiler,  constructed  and  arranged  as  described. 

R.  PECK. 


JAMES  W.  COCHRAN. 


No.  4270. 


I  do  not  claim  the  series  of  notched  circular  plates,  &c.,  simply;  but  that 
which  I  do  claim  is  the  combination  of  the  geared  change  wheels  or  plates 
CC,  &c.,  with  the  said  notched  plates  applied  to  them,  and  acting  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  and  operated  by  an  arbor  and  tooth,  or  cam,  or  other 
mechanical  equivalents,  substantially  in  the  manner  as  above  described. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  mechanism  by  which  the  tongues  or 
projections  of  the  latch  are  kept  from  contact  with  their  respective  circular 
notched  plates,  when  the  main  bolt  is  locked  or  thrown  forward,  the  said 
combination  consisting  of  the  balance  or  fly-wheel,  chain,  and  spring,  or 
other  mechanical  equivalents,  the  slide-plate,  lever,  (connected  to  the  slide 
H,)  and  the  slide  w,  the  whole  being  arranged  and  operated  by  the  arbor 
and  its  tooth,  substantially  as  above  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  first  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1845. 

HENRY  ISHAM. 

No.  4271. 

Having  pointed  out  the  principle  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner  of 
constructing  and  using  the  same,  and  indicated  some  of  the  variations  in 
construction,  which  may  be  made  without  changing  the  principle  or  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  things  before  known,  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  an'd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  communi- 
cating the  motions  to  the  pen  or  pencil  by  means  of  cams  acting  on  frames, 
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50  thBt  the  vertical  and  horizontal  strokes  can  be  given  by  separate  move- 
ments, and  the  oblique  and  curved  strokes  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
two,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

And  I  also  claim  giving  to  the  bheet  of  paper,  or  other  substance  to  be 
written  upon,  a  horizontal  movement  for  spacing  off  the  letters,  and  a  ver- 
tical movement  for  the  lines,  in  combination  with  the  movements  of  the 
pen  Of  pencil,  substantially  as  herem  described. 

CHARLES  THURBER. 

No.  4272. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pafent,  is  the  combination  of 
tubes,  as  subscribed  on  the  inclined  planes,  with  tiie  double  shell  of  the 
drawer,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

CHRISTOPHER  SUYDAM. 

No.  4273. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  porta- 
ble forge,  and  arrange  the  respective  parts  thereof,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  curved 
-sliding-shutters  for  enclosing  the  space  over  the  fire,  and  the  device  for  ad- 
mitting a  draught  of  air  to  keep  up  the  combustion  during  the  intervals  in 
which  the  bellows  are  not  employed  ;  the  same  being  effected  for  the  pur- 
pose a«id  substantially  in  the  manner  made  known.  ^ 

CHRISllAN  V.  aUEEN. 

No.  4274. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention;  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  fire-chamber  and  roasting-oven, 
having  doors  opening  into  the  fire-chamber  when  direct  radial  heat  is  re- 
quired in  the  oven. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  boiling  apartment  and  baking-oven, 
■constructed  in  the  manner  set  forth, 

JOHN  PORTER. 

No.  4275. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  man- 
ner of  formins:  hat  bodies  of  wool,  fur,  or  other  suitable  material,  what  I 
claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner 
herein  set  forth  of  saving  the  labor  of  reblocking  and  of  ironing  such  bod- 
ies, by  interposing  between  them  and  the  block  a  material  to  which  resi- 
nous stiffening  will  not  adhere,  or  to  which,  if  it  adheres,  said  material  will 
not  adhere  to  the  block ;  by  which  device,  in  either  case,  the  body  may  be 
allowed  to  dry  upon  the  block,  and  may  bs  removed  therefrom  in  perfect 
form. 

MARMADUKE  OSBORNE. 
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No.  4276. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode,  herein  described,  of  hanging  ihe  car  body,  and  governing  its  late- 
ral motion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spring-bolster  constructed  and  governed  in 
its  motions  substantially  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  the  springs 
and  shackles  ;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

LEVI  B.  THYNG. 

No.  4277. 

We  claim  the  combination  with  a  cam,  or  other  fnechanical  equivalent 
of  mechanism,  substantially  as  set  forth,  for  laying  a  sliver  therein  in  ec- 
centric helices,  as  above  described  ;  also  the  combination  with  the  above 
of  a  corresponding  frame  or  plate,  disposed  over  it  and  operating  so  as  to 
condense  the  material,  or  force  it  into  the  cam,  as  above  specified. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  specification  of  our  said  in- 
vention, we  have  hereunto  set  our  signatures,  this  second  day  of  August^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  five. 

JOHN  TATHAM. 
DAVID  CHEETHAM. 

No.  4278. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method,  Kferein  described,  of  uniting  the  various  parts  in  making  shir- 
red or  corrugated  India  rubber  fabrics,  by  passing  the  cloth  and  strips  of 
India  rubber  between  pressure-rollers,  one  or  both  of  which  is  grooved  in 
the  manner  described  to  receive  the  strips  of  India  rubber,  and  make  pres- 
sure on  cloth  between  the  strips,  as  herein  described. 

And  I  also  claim  connecting  the  driving  feed  roller  with  the  gearing 
which  drives  it,  by  means  of  a  ratchet,  to  admit  of  turning  it  back  to  stretch 
the  strips  of  India  rubber,  when  this  is  combined  with  pressure  rollers,  the 
peripheries  of  which  move  with  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the  feed  roll- 
ers, as  herein  described. 

JAMES  BOGARDUS. 

No.  4279. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  forming  a  recess  in 
the  breast  of  a  chimney,  over  the  arch  of  the  fireplace,  for  the  reception  of 
external  air,  and  delivermg  the  same  in  a  thin  stratum,  as  herein  described, 
the  whole  width  of  the  arch,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  above  set 
forth. 

I  also  claim  gathering  the  throat  of  the  flue,  as  above  described,  by  curv- 
ing out  from  the  side  that  the  flue  is  to  be  carried  upon,  and  curving  the 
other  side  up  over  it,  as  above  specified.* 

JOHN  PLANT. 
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No.  42S0. 

I  am  aware  that  a  series  of  cutters,  or  disks,  have  been  secured  on  a  shaft 
by  means  of  a  nut,  atid  therefore  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
do  not  claim  this  as  my  invention;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  herein  described  of 
adjusting  the  cutter  edges  of  two  series  of  cutting  wheels,  which  iit  be- 
tween each  other,  by  having  each  series  to  slide  endwise  on  a  shaft,  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  two  series  can  be  forced  into  contact  by  a  nut,  wedge, 
spring,  or  other  analogous  device,  as  herein  described. 

JAMES  BOGARDUS. 

No.  4281. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
extending  the  tube  below  the  traverse  rail,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth.  - 

ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 

No.  4282. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  introduction  of  the  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  whereby  I  am 
enabled  to  obtain  great  power  of  resisting  the  strain  caused  by  the  tension 
of  the  wire  strings  of  the  piano  forte,  besides  other  advantages  in  improv- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  instrument  by  keeping  the  case  always  in  shape,  so 
that  it  cannot  draw  up  or  "  wind,"  as  is  invariably  the  result  in  the  present 
mode  of  manufacture,  and  consequently  keeping  the  instrument  in  tune 
and  order  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Witnessed  the  sixth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

WILLIAM  F.  SENIOR. 

No.  4283. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  planing 
and  jointing  machine,  and  shown  how  the  respective  parts  thereof  operate, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  herein  set  forth  of  forming,  arranging-,  and  combining  with  the  re- 
volvino;  cutter  wheel,  the  revolving  platform,  and  the  endless  aprons  between 
which  the  board  to  be  planed  is  to  be  passed  ;  by  means  of  which  arrange- 
m(!nt  and  combination  it  is  firmly  held  along  the  whole  length  of  such  apron, 
and  carried  regu'arly  forward,  without  deviation. 

JOSEPH  E.  ANDREWS. 

No.  4284. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  are  the  flue  passages 
across  the  top  of  the  stove  for  the  fire  and  heated  air,  after  the  same  have 
been  made  to  pass  round  the  oven,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  flue  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  to  be  continued  to  the  stove  pipe,  as  above  described. 

ELI  C.  ROBINSON. 
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No.  4285. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
combining  the  elevating  screws  with  the  frame  of  the  propeller,  by  means 
of  openings  therein  to  receive  the  same,  so  constructed  as  entirely  to  ex- 
clude the  surrounding  water  from  that  part  of  the  screws  which  is  within 
the  frame,  the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as  herein, 
set  forth. 

R.  F.  LOPER. 

No.  4286. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
making  the  apertures,  O,  in  the  wheel,  for  the  introduction  of  the  water  to 
the  buckets,  to  extend  through  the  outer  or  cylindrical  perimeter  thereof, 
near  the  top,  and  then  spirally  down  through,  between  the  buckets,  to  the 
botto^  thereof,  in  the  manner  described,  in  combination  with  the  funnel- 
shaped  inner  rim  and  curved  buckets,  as  set  forth,  whether  the  water  be 
introduced  from  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  wheel,  as  before  stated. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  sliding  frame,  and  segment  valves 
connected  therewith,  by  rods  or  stems  of  unequal  lengths,  for  letting  on  the 
water  by  degrees,  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  DRIPPS. 

No.  4287. 

I  claim  the  mode  of  producing  the  camber  of  the  truss,  viz  :  by  the  dis- 
tension wedges,  or  apparatus,  as  above  described,  applied  between  the  ends 
of  the  bars  of  the  upper  stringer,  or  chord,  in  combination  with  the  con- 
tractile and  cambering  chain,  made  and  applied  to  the  lower  or  other  suita- 
ble part  of  the  truss,  and  operating  substantially  as  above  specified. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  eleventh  day 
of  September,  A.  D.  1845. 

NATHANIEL  RIDER. 

No.  4288. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  herein  described,  or  any  other  substantially  the  ?ame,  of  indi- 
cating the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  a  steam  boiler  or  generator,  by  means 
of  an  indicator  outside  thereof,  actuated  by  a  magnet,  connected  with  a 
float  or  any  other  body  within  the  boiler,  that  rises  and  falls  with  the  water, 
and  connected  with  the  magnet,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

GEORGE  FABER. 

No  4289. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
connecting  the  cross-head  of  a  reciprocating  engine  with  two  crank  shafts 
on  opposite  sides  of,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  vibration,  by 
means  of  a  connecting  rod  or  lever  turning  on  the  cross  head,  and  recip- 
rocating with  it,  and  taking  hold  of  the  cranks  on  the  two  crank  shafts,  by 
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which  they  are  caused  to  turn  in  opposite  directions,  and  with  equal  ve- 
locities, as  herein  described. 

R.  F.  LOPER. 

No.  4290. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
that  1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  a  submerged  hori- 
zontal wheel  within  a  case  in  the  vessel,  as  that  has  before  been  essayed; 
but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  case  above  described,  into  which  the  propellers  are  inserted,  to  be 
placed  on  the  outside  of  a  vessel,  of  the  usual  form  of  sailing  vessels,  which 
is  independent  of  and  can  be  taken  from  said  vessel,  in  combination  with 
a  series  of  horizontal  propellers  placed  one  before  the  other,  in  the  manner 
set  forth. 

STEPHEN  R.  PARKHURST. 

No.  4291. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  of  attaching  pressers  to  the  levers,  by  the  rods  and  cords,  so 
as  to  produce  the  eifect  above  stated, 

GREY  UTLEY. 

No.  4292. 

I  do  not  claim  adjusting  the  clevis  with  a  screw  and  moving  swivel  hook, 
as  in  the  "  Gallatin  plough  ;"  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention  and 
improvement,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  of 
raisiing  and  lowering  and  confining  the  ring  against  the  inner  side  of  the 
front  or  vertical  part  of  the  clevis,  by  means  of  a  segment  grooved  wheel, 
or  head,  raised  and  lowered  by  a  vertical  screw  turning  in  a  female  screw, 
in  the  upper  or  horizontal  part  of  the  clevis  ;  by  which  combination  and 
arran«-ement  the  weakening  of  the  slevis,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  cut- 
ting the  usual  notches  in  it  for  holding  the  ring,  is  avoided,  and  the  drop- 
ping of  the  ring  is, prevented  ;  the  sara  segment  grooved  wheel  holding  the 
ring  against  the  front  part  of  the  clevis  at  the  height  desired,  and  made  ad- 
justable to  any  required  level,  for  various  depths  of  ploughino^,  as  set  forth. 

PATRICK  GALLAGHER. 

No.  4293. 

Having  thus  described  the  principle  of  my  invention,  and  the  various 
modes  in  which  I  have  contemplated  its  application,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  claim  the  propelling  of  boats,  &c.,  by  the  reaction  of 
issuing  streams  of  water,  when  effected  by  steam  or  other  power,  on  the 
boat,  &c.;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  propelling  boats  on  canals,  or  cars,  or  railroads,  by 
means  of  a  column  or  columns  of  water  discharged  from  an  upper  level 
or  reservoir  (not  in  moving  with  the  boat)  to  a  lower  level,  by  means  of  a 
syphon  or  syphons,  attached  to  and  moving  with  the  boat,  or  car,  in  man- 
ner substantially  as  herein  described. 

JOSEPHUS  ECHOLS. 
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No.  4294. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  above 
scale  of  subdivided  measures,  and  the  protractor,  in  the  manner  described, 
so  that  the  angles  for  laying  out  any  sized  coat  shall  be  given  by  the  pro- 
tractor from  the  points  found,  by  measuring  the  person  to  be  fitted  by  means 
of  the  scale,  as  herein  set  forth. 

ABM.  A.  BOGARDUS. 

No.  4295. 

"What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  preventing  the  fire  and  ashes  escaping  from  the  stove  through  the 
draught  openings,  by  dividing  the  base  or  lower  box  of  the  stove  into  a 
number  of  apartments,  communicating  with  each  other,  formed  by  a  hori- 
zontal perforated  plate  and  vertical  perforated  plates,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

WM.  BUTCHER. 

No.  4296. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  con- 
sists in  a  peculiar  manner  of  working  the  water  ram  in  combination  with 
the  syphon,  by  the  use  of  a  chamber  of  rarified  air,  for  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing the  escape-water  to  flow  down  the  longer  leg  of  the  syphon  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  :  also,  in  the  use  of  channels  in  the  packing  of  the  joints, 
supplied  with  water  from  the  air  vessel  of  the  ram,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding, completely  and  with  certainty,  the  external  air  from  the  syphon  ; 
also,  in  the  fixtures  herein  described  for  the  setting  in  motion  and  regula- 
ting the  quantity  of  water  consumed  by  the  ram. 

ERASTUS  W.  ELLSWORTH. 

No.  4297. 

Having  thus  explained  my  invention,  1  shall  claim  the  plate  as  combined 
with  the  sliding  frame  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  cap  plate  of  any 
mould  of  various  moulds,  as  described  ;  also  the  making  the  whole  frame, 
plate,  toggles,  lever,  and  bars,  and  rest  block  of  the  toggles,  adjustable  with 
respect  to  the  mould  or  bed  plates  upon  which  it  is  placed,  in  the  manner  as 
above  described. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  ray  signature,  this  eighteenth  day 
of  July,  A.  D.  1845. 

JOSEPH  MAGOUN. 

No.  4298. 

1  claim  the  quadrangular  invented  pyramidal  form  of  the  grate  in  com- 
bination with  the  side  doors,  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  opening  downwards, 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  hearths,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  fire  at  the 
sides  may  be  presented,  and  the  rays  therefrom  may  be  cast  on  to  instead 
of  over  the  article  to  be  cooked  or  heated  on  the  hearths,  as  herein  de- 
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scribed.  And,  finally,  I  claim  the  method  of  sustaining  the  side  doors  when 
open,  by  means  of  the  jointed  and  sliding  links,  as  herein  described. 

C.  L.  Hf  WEBB. 

No.  4299. 

I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  by  which  I  supply  ihe  fire  with 
heated  air  ;  said  arrangment  consisting  mainly  of  the  sliding  register  and 
the  plate  in  front  of  which  the  air  must  descend  on  its  passage  to  the  grate 
bars.  The  heating  of  the  admitted  air  has  been  attempted  under  other 
arrangements,  and  1  limit  my  claim  in  this  particular,  therefore,  to  the 
special  combination  of  parts  by  which  I  attain  this  end. 

SAMUEL  PIERCE. 
«• 

No.  4300. 

In  the  machine  described  I  claim  making  the  concave  plate  or  disk  with 
a  concave  face  and  circular  opening,  provided  with  a  lever  and  upper  lip 
for  the  discharge  of  the  cobs,  in  combination  with  the  sheller  and  with  the 
shell  or  bottom,  and  also  the  door  or  valve  in  the  side  for  the  broken  cobs, 
&c. ;  and  also  the  cylindrical  hopper  and  spring  in  combination  with  the 
feeder,  as  herein  described. 

THOMAS  D.  BURRALL. 

No.  4301. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  air- 
heating  furnace,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  combining  with  such  a  furnace  the  evaporating  and  radiating 
vessels  or  vessel  M,  arranged,  combined,  and  operating  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  made  known. 

EBENEZER  BARROWS. 

No.  4302. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
making  the  ends  of  the  fluted,  groo-ved,  or  ridged  ginning  rollers,  without 
the  flutes,  grooves,  or  ridges,  so  that  they  shall  run  on  each  other,  and  thus 
prevent  the  injurious  action  of  their  parts  operating  on  each  other  and  on 
the  fibres  of  the  cotton,  as  described. 

I  claim  the  rotating,  stripping,  or  cleaning  rollers,  in  combination  with 
the  ginning  rollers,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  here- 
in described. 

I  also  claim  the  feeding  roller  and  beater  or  blower,  in  combination  with 
the  ginning  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  cotton,  and  presenting 
it  to  the  action  of  the  ginning  rollers,  as  described. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  the  beater  or  blower,  in  combination  with  the  gin- 
ning  rollers,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described. 

THEODORE  ELY, 
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No.  4303. 

Having  tlius  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  we  construct  and  ar- 
range the  various  parts  of  our  apparatus  for  heating  apartments,  and  shown 
the  operation  of  the  same,  what  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  ra- 
diating air  heaters  so  that  the  air  to  be  heated  by  them  shall  ascend  on  both 
sides  of  them,  or  shell,  or  case,  or  casing  of  brickwork,  performing  the 
same  office,  as  set  forth ;  and  the  fireplace  above  the  top  plate  ^being  so 
enclosed  by  a  suitable  plate,  or  by  masonry,  as  to  cause  the  whole  of  the 
air  heated  by  the  radiators  to  pass  into  the  apartment,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 

We  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  radiator  or  radiators,  like  those  marked  B, 
as  new,  such  having  been  before  used ;  but  we  limit  our  claim  to  that  ar- 
rangement of  them  by  which  they  a*re  made  to  heat  an  ascending  current 
of  air  on  each  of  their  sides,  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  made  known. 

We  do  not  intend,  however,  by  this  claim,  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  par- 
ticular form  of  either  of  the  parts  of  the  said  apparatus,  but  to  vary  these 
as  we  may  think  proper,  whilst  we  attain  the  same  ends  by  an  arrangement 
of  parts  substantially  the  same. 

HENRY  KATUSSOWSKI. 
J.  P.  WIERZBICKI. 

No.  4304. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  combine  the  railway 
and  canal  for  the  purpose  of  transportation,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  of  a  railroad  and 
canal  by  laying  rails  on  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  which  is  to  be  used,  and 
the  rails  subn)erged  with  its  content  of  water,  by  the  employment  of  a 
locomotive  engine  and  of  car-boats,  which,  whilst  their  wheels  are  sustained 
upon  the  rails,  are  to  be  buoyed  up  by  the  water,  as  set  forth. 

I  claim  the  adapting  of  the  car-boats  and  the  lock  chamber  to  each  other, 
so  that  when  the  former  are  contained  within  the  latter  they  shall  operate 
as  lock  gates  by  preventing  or  nearly  preventing  the  passage  of  water, 
thereby  allowing  the  lock  gates  to  be  opened  and  the  train  to  pass  through 
the  lock  with  litile  loss  of  water,  upon  the  principle  and  substantially  in  the 
manner  herein  described. 

SAM'L  S.  WALLEY. 

No.  4305. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
cutting  and  making  the  sails  of  all  kinds  of  vessels  with  the  warp  of  the 
cloth  and  the  seams  in  a  horizontal  direction,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  described. 

JAS.  MAULL. 

No.  4306. 

My  claims  in  the  above  described  invention  are  confined  to  the  filter 
tube,  in  combination  with  the  funnel,  plunger,  spring,  and  perforated  bot- 
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torn,  arranged  substantially  in  the  nianner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  above 
described. 

WALTER  HUNT. 

No.  4307. 

1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  hanging  a  gate  on  a  central  axis,  so  as  to 
open  in  either  direction,  and  close  without  a  return  movement,  as  this  has 
long  since  been  effected  ;  but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  such  a  gate  hung  and  turned  on  a  central  axis 
in  combination  with  the  fence  arranged  around  the  axis  of  the  gate,  and 
provided  with  two  carriage  or  other  v/ays  on  opposite  sides,  as  herem  de- 
scribed,  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

ANDREW  HOOD. 

No.  4308. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
forming  the  face  of  the  shuttle  cams  with  a  depression,  as  herein  described, 
to  permit  the  picker  to  be  moved  back  clear  of  the  shuttle  point,  after  the 
shuttle  has  been  arrested,  and  before  the  shuttle  boxes  are  shifted,  as  herein 
described. 

ROBERT  P.  CUNNINGHAM. 

No.  4309. 

Havino^  thus  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  improve- 
ment, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  a  boiler  surrounding  a  fur- 
nace, as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  a  flue  ascending  and  return- 
ing in  an  apartment  at  the  foot  of  the  bath,  as  above  set  forth. 

WM.  G.  YOUNG. 

No.  4310. 

I  am  aware  that,  for  cooking  and  other  purposes,  kettles  have  been  set 
directly  into  a  steam  boiler,  so  as  to  have  the  steam  in  the  boiler  act  directly 
against  their  bottoms,  but  this  has  always  been  limited  to  one  kettle  for  each 
boiler,  which,  if  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  would  require  one 
boiler  for  each  kettle  in  the  series,  presenting  not  only  the  objection  of  great 
cost  in  the  original  construction,  but  much  labor  in  attendance,  as  well  as 
the  important  difficulty  in  keeping  up  an  equal  temperature  under  all  the 
kettles  at  the  same  time,  which  is  frequently  required  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  wish  to  claim  simply  letting  a  single  kettle  into  a  steam  boiler,  to  have 
the  steam  act  directly  on  the  bottom  thereof,  nor  do  I  wish  to  claim  simply 
the  insertion  of  a  series  of  kettles  in  one  boiler  for  general  uses  ;  but  what 
I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
arrangement  of  a  series  of  kettles  for  evaporating  saccharine  juices  and 
sirups  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  on  the  top  of  and  let  into  one  steam- 
boiler,  when  any  method  is  employed  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
kettles — that  is,  reducing  or  increasing  the  temperature  of  a  portion  of  the 
series  without  affecting  the  rest— substantially  as  herein  described. 

1  also  claim  arranging  the  series  of  evaporating  kettles  let  into  the  top  ol 
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one  Steam-boiler,  to  have  them  exposed  directly  to  the  action  of  steam  with* 
in  tlie  boiler,  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  for  heating  the  pans,  for 
preparina^  the  saccharine  juice,  by  means  of  steam  conducted  from  the  boiler 
into  the  doable  bottoms  of  the  pans,  as  herein  described. 

And  I  also  claim  dividing  the  boiler  into  two  or  more  compartments  by 
a  partition  or  partitions,  provided  with  a  valve,  in  combination  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  kettles  let  into  the  boilerj  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
temperature,  as  herein  described. 

F.  DUPLESSIS. 

No.  4311. 

1  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  the  mode  of  causing  a  circulation  of 
water  between  a  principal  boiler  of  water  back  and  the  boiler  A,  by  the 
pipes  g  and  A,  as  this  is  in  common  use,  neither  do  I  claim  to  have  invent- 
ed the  arrangement  or  application  of  the  pipes  k  or  I  to  the  circulation  of 
hot  water  within  a  building,  except  as  hereinafter  stated  ;  but  I  do  claim  as 
new,  and  of  my  own  invention- 
First.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  or  introduced  the  pipe  to  lead  in 
the  supply  of  water  from  any  competent  head,  but  I  do  claim  the  mode  de- 
scribed of  forming  this  pipe  with  perforations  or  orifices  near  the  boiler  head, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  boiler  against  accidental  injury,  in  the  man- 
ner and  with  the  effects  described  and  set  forth. 

Second.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  the  hollow  plug  of  the  cock, 
but  I  do  claim  the  mode  of  making  and  fitting  the  said  plug  with  the  short 
slots,  to  draw  hot  water  by  the  bib,  in  combination  with  the  long  slot,  at 
right-angles  with  the  two  former,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  circula- 
tion of  hot  water  in  the  pipes  h,  and  /,  or  suspending  the  same  by  tv/ining 
the  blank  part  of  the  plug  to  the  pipes  h  and  /.  substantially  as  the  same 
are  described  and  shown. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  this  thirteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

WM.  BEEBE. 

No.  4312. 

Having  thus  fully  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  I  arrange  and  operate  a 
water  table  or  weather  strip  at  the  bottoms  of  doors,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  particular  manner  in  which 
1  have  combined  the  respective  parts,  as  herein  described  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  water  table  being  forced  down  by  the  action  of  the  head  of  the  rod  on 
the  inclined  plane,  through  the  intervention  of  the  levers,  and  being  raised 
by  the  spiral  springs  when  the  door  is  opened  ;  and  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments being  also  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  screw  nuts  and  spiral  springs, 
substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

A.  S.  PELTON. 

No.  4313. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  of  restoring  hollow  cheeks  to  their  natural  contour  and  rotun« 
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^ity  by  means  o!  metallic  bulbs,  formed ,  fitted  to,  and  secured  in  the  mouth, 
substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  or  by  any  other  attachment 
betv/een  the  jaw-bones  and  the  cheek. 

JOHN  ALLEN. 

No.  4314. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method 
of  forming  tobacco  "  lumps"  by  means  of  the  frame  and  series  of  blades, 
arranged  and  formed  substantially  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with, 
the  bed,  whereby  I  save  much  labor  in  arranging  the  tobacco  leaves,  ifcc; 
>and  I  am  enabled  to  form  and  press  a  large  number  of  "  lumps  "  at  one 
operation,  to  lay  the  covering  smooth  and  even,  give  a  more  perfect  form, 
.and  discharge  them  from  the  moulds  in  which  they  have  been  formed  with 
greater  fecility  than  by  the  old  method. 

HENRY  MOORE. 

No.  4315. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  of  retaining  types  in  their  proper  relative  positions  on  a  cylin. 
drical  bed  by  means  of  rules  or  strips  of  metal,  or  other  appropriate  sub- 
stance, fitting  into  recesses  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  body  or  stem  of 
types,  substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

RICHARD  HEMMINa 

No.  4316. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  any  of  the  several  parts  described  here- 
in as  used  by  me  for  these  conjoined  purposes,  as  each  part,  taken  sepa- 
rately, is  well  known. 

But  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  the  mode  of  applying  the  rack  frame,  and  lifting  shoe  and 
toothed  wheel,  to  raise  the  hind  wheels  from  th«  ground,  in  combination 
with  the  action  of  the  blockers,  stays,  slide  14,  and  screw  clip  15,  to  hold 
the  engine  in  place  of  working ;  and  I  claim  the  mode  described  of  fitting 
the  arms  and  the  levers,  and  connecting  the  same  by  the  crank  pin  head- 
ed screw,  to  receive  the  brake  rods,  and  convert  the  hind  wheels  into  fly 
wheels,  in  combination  with  the  described  means  of  connecting  the  parts 
with  the  working  pistons,  when  used  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  this  second  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
iive.  ERNEST  MARX.  * 

No.  4317. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  pistons,  valves,  or  any  other  known 
|mri  of  the  engine,  herein  before  described,  nor  do  I  claim  the  passing  the 
steam  from  one  cylinder  to  another,  that  having  been  done  by  Wolf,  and 
others  •,  but  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
the  connecting  the  pistons  of  the  two  cylinders  to  cranks  placed  at  right 
angles,  in  combination  with  the  admitting  the  steam  directly  from  the  boil- 
er into  the  cylinder  only,  and  the  working  the  steam  exhaustively  in  said 
cylinder,  together  V7ith  the  employing  the  steam  to  act  simultaneously  on 
both  pistons  during  half  the  stroke,  as  hereinbefore  described,  by  opening 
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a  communication  alternately,  and  keeping  the  same  open  during  only' 
half  the  stroke  between  the  two  cylinders,  whilst  at  all  times  a  vacuum  is 
kept  up  during  the  entire  stroke  in  both  cyh'nders,  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
each  of  the  pistons  to  that  on  which  the  steam  acts. 

And  1  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  momentary  stoppage  of  the  exhaust 
pipe  of  that  cylinder,  which  receives  the  steam  from  that  cylinder  into  a 
receiver  partially  filled  with  tubes,  through  which  the  feed  water  is  passed 
on  its  way  to  the  boiler,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described. 

J.  ERICSSON. 

No.  4318. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i» 
the  new  and  improved  mode,  above  described,  of  arranging  and  adjusting 
metallic  wires,  or  other  conductors  to  electro  magnetic  and  galvanic  tele- 
graph instruments,  by  which  instruments,  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  single  main  wire,  or  located  at  distant  points  on  the  samer 
main  wire,  or  a  single  wire,  may  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  in 
conjunction  with  a  galvanic  battery,  without  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
galvanic  circuit  closed,  or  the  bauery  in  action,  when  neither  instrument  is 
at  work ;  and  by  which  the  battery  is  put  out  of  action  instantly  on  the 
ceasing  of  the  motion  of  the  instrument,  and  in  like  manner  is  put  into  ac- 
tion immediately  on  commencing  the  motion  of  an  instrument,  and  avoid- 
ing the  disadvantage  heretofore  experienced  in  what  have  been  denomi- 
nated dependant  circuits,  in  the  workingof  two  or  more  telegraphic  instru- 
ments over  a  single  circuit  of  wire,  or  of  wire  and  earth  conjoined. 

E.  CORNELL. 

^o.  4319. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  holding  the  rivets  in  the  holes  by  the  use  of  the  springe,  in 
combination  with  the  mandrel  or  the  clamps,  in  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation, as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  specifications  and  draw- 
iags.  JONATHAN  BALL. 

No.  4320. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
jointing  the  sockets  that  receive  the  standards  of  the  ploughs  to  the  frame,  as 
herein  described,  to  admit  of  adjusting  in  a  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal 
direction,  as  specified  ;  and  finally,  1  claim  the  method  of  adjusting  the 
front  double  tooth  by  means  of  the  enlarged  mortise  and  wedges,  in  combi- 
nation with  journal  projections  on  the  standards,  as  described. 

ALLEN  ELDRED. 

No.  432L 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  ma- 
chine for  scraping,  smoothing,  and  shaping  ivory  comb  plates,  and  other 
articles  of  alike  character,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  the  appa- 
ratus for  carrying  the  plates  between  the  cylinders,  consisting  of  the  box, 
the  slide,  with  its  piece,  and  the  wheel  connected  by  the  rod  to  the  slide^ 
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and  to  the  shaft  by  the  small  wheel  and  the  gripe,  heretofore  described  and 
seen  in  figs.  1  and  3,  operating  substantially  as  before  stated. 

I  claim  the  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  the  top  bed,  whereby  plates 
varying  in  thickness  are  equally  scraped,  not  reducino;  the  thickness  of  one 
more  than  another ;  said  arrangement  consisting  of  the  spring  and  piece, 
as  seen  at  figure  5,  and  the  position  of  said  bed,  with  its  space,  as  seen  in 
figure  7. 

I  claim  the  manner  in  which  1  have  arranged  the  chisels  for  scraping, 
smoothing,  and  shaping  the  plate,  said  arrano^ements  consisting  of  the  le- 
vers and  the  cross  pieces,  and  the  apparatus  for  securing  the  chisels  to  the 
cross-pieces,  seen  at  figure  8,  and  for  securing  the  cross  pieces  to  the  levers, 
as  seen  at  figure  1,  or  at  H  H,  figure  8,  and  for  the  movement  up  or  down, 
for  the  same,  by  the  screws,  as  seen  at  L  i,  L  i,  ficjure  8. 

I  claim  the  manner  in  which  1  have  arranged  the  box  to  receive  the 
plates  from  the  top  bed,  consisting  of  the  spring  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lid,  seen  in  figure  6,  and  the  bed,  with  its  tapering  rod,  clasped  by  the 
springs  under  the  said  box,  operating  as  before  stated. 

And  I  hereby  declare  that  1  do  not  intend  by  these  claims  to  limit  my- 
self to  the  exact  iorm  or  arrangement  of  the  respective  parts  and  combina- 
tions, as  herein  described  and  represented,  but  to  vary  these,  as  I  may 
deem  expedient,  whilst  such  arrangements  and  combinations  are  substan- 
tially the  same  with  those  herein  fully  made  known. 

CALYIN  B.  ROGERS. 

No.  43412. 

Now,  the  new  principle  and  invention  which  I,  John  W.  Wilson,  claim 
as  mine,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  relief  truss ^ 
attached  to  the  truss- hoop  connectino-  it,  with  the  mast,  to  the  arm,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  lever  and  the  yard  so  as  to  permit  the  topmast  to  be  lowered 
and  raised  any  time  at  pleasure,  through  the  relief  truss,  without  unship- 
ping the  yard,  or  in  anywise  interfering  with  its  motions,  actions,  uses,  or 
any  of  its  appurtenances. 

JOHN  W.  WILSON. 

No.  4323. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patenl,  is 
the  turning  of  a  double  seam  on  the  bottom  of  tin  and  copper  ware,  by  the 
application  of  a  bevel  wheel  on  a  shaft  placed  at  right-angles  with  the  shaft 
on  which  the  vessel  revolves,  in  combination  with  the  guide  on  which  tbe 
same  rests,  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  rotary  motion  of  the  vessel. 

DANIEL  NEWTON. 

No.  4324. 

I  claim  as  njy  invention,  aiad  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  com- 
bination, herein  described,  of  parts  which  are  designated  herein,  and  marked 
in  the  drawings  respectively,  as  follows,  viz  :  the  block  or  platform,  the  lift- 
er, and  the  curb  or  pins  1  and  2 ;  and  I  claim  said  combination  of  the  block, 
lifter,  and  curb,  whether  in  combination  with  or  without  the  guide. 

JNO.  J.  HOWE. 
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No.  4325. 

I  therefore  claim  the  said  inchned  rail  and  slide,  as  combined  with  the 
opening  of  the  puppet  head,  the  same  being  for  the  object  as  above  set 
forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  twenty  eighth 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1845. 

EZEKIEL  PAGE. 

No.  4326. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventioa,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  use  or  substitution  of  tubes  made  of  a  material  which  is  a  non  conduct- 
or of  heat,  instead  of  the  ordinary  metallic  tube,  between  which  the  wick 
works  up  and  down,  and  also  the  protection  of  the  non  conducting  tubes 
by  the  cap  or  prolongation  in  metal. 

I  do  not  claim  any  particular  form  of  lamp,  but  simply  the  application 
of  tubes  of  a  non  conducting  material,  and  the  protection  of  such  tubes 
from  the  effects  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  The  tubes  in  question  may  be 
applied  to  lamps  of  every  shape  and  construction,  and  my  claim  is  intend- 
ed to  cover  such  application. 

JAMES  MACLEAN. 

No.  4327. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  coat 
sector,  and  also  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  making  oat  for  cutting  a 
coat,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure'by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  and  combined  the  four  arms  and  the 
neck  slide  ;  the  respective  arms  forming  the  angles  herein  designated,  or 
Dearly  such,  and  the  second  and  third  arms  being  made  to  slide  upon  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  profile  of  the  gar- 
ment to  be  cut;  there  being  also,  on  three  of  those  arms,  divisions,  with 
marks  or  numbers  corresponding  with  each  other  in  their  general  propor- 
tion and  arrangement,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  and  herein  fully  de- 
scribed. I  will  here  remark  that,  although  the  divisions  and  numbers 
marked  on  the  respective  arms  are  considered  as  useful  and  convenient  for 
despatch,  they  are  not  essential,  as  the  measure  taken  as  herein  designated 
may  be  applied  to  the  arm,  and  a  mark  be  made  upon  it  the  length  of  the 
combined  arms.  B  and  C  may  also  be  determined  by  the  same  measure, 
and  the  neck  slide  also  be  moved  thereby  to  its  proper  place,  these  three 
measures  always  being  about  the  same. 

ALLEN  WARD. 

.     No.  4328. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  raising  spring  water  to  a  higher  level  than  its  source  by  the  momentum 
of  a  running  stream  of  river  or  other  water  in  contact  therewith,  in  a  dou- 
ble ram,  constructed  as  aforesaid,  or  other  ram,  constructed  and  combined 
substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth,  by  which  analogous  results  are  pro- 
cl«i3ced — the  two  rams  being  united  by  an  additional  pipe,  in  which  the 
spring  and  river  water  come  in  contact,  as  above  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combinations  and  arrangement  of  the  lever,  bucket,  and 
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valve,  with  reservoir,  as  described,  for  keeping  np  the  action  of  the  machine. 
I  likewise  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  spring  for  insuring  the  opening 
of  the  valve,  as  described. 

BENJAMIN  S.  BENTON. 

No.  4329. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  ray  improvements  in  the  flour- 
ing mill,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  the  flights  around  the  bolting  reel, 
in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  the  respective  spouts  HH  and  I, 
and  with  a  device  for  altering  the  inclination  of  the  bolting  chest  and 
reel,  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  R.  C.  MAUCK. 

No.  4330, 

I  do  not  claim  the  manner  of  constructing  a  cast  iron  or  metal  railway 
car  wheel,  by  making  it  of  two  covex  or  concave  plates,  or  one  convex 
and  one  concave  plate,  united  to  a  solid  or  a  divided  hub,  and  a  circular  rim 
and  flanch^as  heretofore  made;  but  that  which  I  do  claim,  is  my  improved 
manner  of  con^itracting  a  wheel,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  cast  it  with  a 
solid  hub,  and  in  other  respects  as  I  .have  above  set  forth,  viz  :  by  making 
it  with  an  undulating  plate,  in  combination  with  a  concave  or  convex 
plate,  or  another  undulating  plate,  as  herein  described. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  twenty-third 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1845. 

GEORGE  W.  EDDY. 

No.  4331. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the  steam 
eng^ine  boiler,  and  shown  the  operation  of  the  same,  what  I  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  arranging  the  fire  cham- 
ber or  furnace  of  a  tubular  boiler  at  the  side,  so  that  the  heat  shall  act  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  tubes,  in  combination  with  a  diaphragm  or  partition 
and  flue  to  carry  off  the  flame,  heated  air,  &c.,  to  act  on  the  lower  hail  of 
the  tubes,  after  acting  on  the  upper  half,  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim  the  making  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  of  a  conical  or 
dished  form,  with  a  meed  or  blow  off  valve  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  con- 
cavity, in  combination  with  the  vertical  tubes'  communicating  with  the 
bottom,  in  the  manner  herein  described,  to  permit  the  deposite  of  the  sedi- 
ment, there  being  a  water  space  surrounding  them  to  induce  circulation  of 
the  water  up  the  tubes  and  down  the  surrounding  space,  to  wash  the  sedi- 
ment towards  the  meed  or  blow  ofl"  valve,  as  herein  described. 

JAS.  MONTGOMERY. 

No.  4332. 

Whit  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combining  with  the  spiral  scroll  the  projecting  portion  of  the  bucketSj 
marked  X  in  the  drawing  ;  and  in  combination  with  the  foregoing  I  claim 
the  arrangement  of  the  buckets,  substantially  as  herein  described  and  set 
forth.  JOHN  MECAY, 
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No.  4333. 

What  I  ctaim  as  my  discovery,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  h 
the  before  described  composition  of  lime,  sand,  and  charcoal,  forming  a  ce- 
ment that  is  impervious  to  water;  that  is  to  say,  1  claim  to  have  discovered 
the  use  of  charcoal  and  stone  coal  as  a  component  part  of  plaster  or  cement, 
by  which  it  is  rendered  impervious  to  water. 

W.  Y.  SINGLETON. 

No.  4334. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  suspension  of  the  upper  stone  by  being  firmly  fastened  to  a  flange,  con- 
nected with  a  hollow  spindle  through  which  the  mill  is  fied,  said  hollow 
spindle  having  groovings  around  its  circumference,  near  each  end,  fitting 
the  edges  of  corresponding  friction  wheels  arranged  around  said  spindle, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  segment  bar,  all  in  connexion  and  combina- 
tion, as  aforesaid. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  before  two 
witnesses,  this  third  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1845. 

JOSIAH  PLATT. 

No.  4335. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  for  which  I  ask  an  exclusive 
right,  is  my  mode  of  combining  and  applying  two  or  more  cylinders  of 
circular  saws,  as  above  described,  viz:  by  alternating  large  and  small  saws, 
and  applying  them  to  each  other  so  that  a  large  and  small  saw  shall  be  op- 
positCj  and  cutagninst  each  other. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1,  the  said  Amos  Lindsey,  hereto  subscribe  my 
name,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed 
en  the  second  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1845. 

AMOS  LINDSEY. 

No.  4336. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  the  above  df?scribed  instrument,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  pockets  in  combination  with  an  abdominal  spring  pad,  with  de- 
scending lobes,  by  which  it  may  be  easily  adapted  to  nearly  all  cases  of 
inguinal  hernia,  securing  a  decided  advantage  over  the  common  truss,  by 
being  much  easier  to  the  wearer,  suiting  it  to  double  hernia,  and  prevent- 
ing a  rupture  on  the  opposite  side,  which  often  occurs  by  wearing  the 
single  truss. 

I  also  claim  the  employment  of  rings  to  be  slipped  into  the  pockets  of  the 
front  pad,  for  encircling  the  ruptured  spot,  in  order  to  contract  and  excite 
the  muscle,  thereby  disposing  the  part  to  heat.  The  rings  may  be  made  of 
any  shape,  diameter,  or  width,  that  the  form  or  nature  of  the  rupture  may 
require.  The  instrument  I  call  "  Dr.  Flendjig^s  spring  pad  sujjporler  and 
iTtiss  " 

LORENZO  D.FLEMING. 

No.  4337. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  best  manner 
1  am  at  present  acquainted  with  for  performing  the  same,  I  would  have  it 
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^mderstood  that  I  make  no  claim  to  any  of  the  apparatus  herein  described  ; 
nor  ^do  I  confine  myself  thereto,  althous^h  I  consider  the  means  above 
described  the  most  simple  and  best  for  performing  the  invention. 

But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  mode  of  preserving  potatoes  in 
a  cooked,  or  partially  cooked  state,  by  means  of  obtaining  the  substance  of 
potatoes  in  a  separated  or  finely  divided  and  dried  state,  as  described. 

CHARLES  SEPTIMUS  EDWARDS. 

No.  4338. 

1  do  not  cUim  the  supplying  the  oven  with  heated  air,  by  means  of  a 
flue  in  contact  with  the  tire  chamber  ;  but  I  do  claim  the  peculiar  construe- 
tion  and  particular  arrangement  of  the  flue  in  combination  with  the  cham- 
ber and  pipes,  as  I  have  arranged  them  in  my  stove,  for  conveying  heated 
air  through  the  oven,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  upper  part  thereof,  as 
described. 

SAMUEL  MYRES. 

No.  4339. 

I  therefore  claim  the  disk  upon  the  extremity  of  the  lip  of  the  reed,  in 
combination  with  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  air  passage  of  the 
reed  plate,  as  described. 

Also,  bending  the  stem  of  the  reed  at  an  angle  with  the  lip,  and  also  so 
bending  the  same,  and  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U  ;  the  whole  being  sub- 
stantially as  above  explained. 

in  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  description  of  my  said  invention 
and  improvement,  1  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  five. 

NATHAN  B.  JEWETT. 

No.  4340. 

All  that  I  claim  in  the  before  described  hive  is  the  construction  of  the 
sliding  trap,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vibrating  trap,  as 
aforesaid,  for  destroying  the  moth,  arranged  and  operated  as  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  this  twen- 
tieth day  of  November,  1845. 

JAMES  ROBB. 

No.  434L 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  clearing  pulp,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  from 
*!and,  gravel,  metallic  and  other  hard  and  injurious  substances,  by  means 
of  the  above  described  pulp-sand  strainer. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP. 

No.  4342. 

Havino^  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention, 
what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
placing  an  independent  set  of  bearing  wheels  within  tha  frame  of  the  loco- 
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motive,  revolving  loosely  upon  the  main  driving  shaft,  and  adapted  to  an 
inner  extra  track  of  rails,  (raised  above  the  main  track,)  for.the  purpose  of  sus 
taining  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  in  ascending  or  descending  inclined 
planes,  lifting  the  driving  wheels  from  the  main  track  of  the  rails,  and 
rendering  the  action  of  the  driving  shaft  independent  of  the  bearing  or 
driving  wheels,  when  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  whole  power  of  the  loco- 
motive steam  engines  from  the  driving  wheels  to  the  endless  screw,  geared 
to  the  driving  shaft,  and  its  thread  working  into  a  rack  of  friction  rollers  ;. 
the  whole  arranged,  combined,  and  operatmg  substantially  in  the  manneF 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

EZRA  COLEMAN. 

No.  4343. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  o^f  my  im- 
proved bee-hive,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  honey  or  lateral  bos^.s  are  arranged,, 
in  combination  with  a  pyramidal  central  hive,  constructed  and  operatmg 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

AARON  COLTON. 

No.  4344. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is-- 
the  filter,  arranged  substantially  as  described,  in  combination  with  the  cooU 
ing  chamber  surrounding  the  ice  chamber,  located  and  arranged  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

JOSEPH  T.  CRADDOCK. 

No.  4345. 

The  main  feature  in  roy  said  new  and  improved  boom  saddle  and  jaws,, 
which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
following,  reference  being  had  to  the  above  description  and  drawings,  viz: 
The  method  of  constructing  a  saddle  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the 
mast  and  saddle,  in  connexion  or  combination  with  the  insertion  of  the 
slide  or  slides  in  the  jaws  of  the  boom. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand^  this  nineteenth  day 
of  December,  A.  D.  1845. 

JAMES  DA  Vis,  Jr. 

No.  4346. 

Having  now  described  the  construction  of  the  improved  machinery  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nails^  rivets,  screws,  and  pins,  I  desire 
to  be  understood  that  1  claim,  in  reference  to  the  heading  of  metal  rods  or 
wire  for  the  above  purposes,  the  means  of  effecting  what  I  call  a  "  double 
upset,"  viz :  by  crushing  the  end  of  the  rod  or  wire  for  forming  the  boss  or 
head  of  the  nail,  rivet,  screw,  or  pin,  by  two  or  more  operations  of  a  single 
heading-punch  and  pair  or  set  of  holding-dies  and  the  sliding  guides,  the 
whole  in  combination  as  above  described  ;  the  rod  or  wire  being  brought 
forward  between  the  holding  dies  a  short  distance  by  the  sliding-guides,  af- 
ter the  first  or  partial  crushing  of  the  metal  has  been  effected,,  in  order  t© 
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supply  a  sufficient  additional  quantity  of  metal  to  complete  and  perfect  the 
form  of  the  boss  or  head  when  the  second  pressure  of  the  punch  is  brought 
up  against  it.  As  respects  the  pointing  of  pins,  and  discharging  them  from 
the  machine,  J  claim  my  improvement  therein  ;  the  same  consisting  in  im- 
parting to  the  sliding-bar  certain  alternating,  lateral,  and  back  movements 
in  its  bearings,  as  described,  whereby  the  pins  are  turned  in  opposite  direc- 
tions during  the  action  of  the  mill-roller  upon  them,  and  discharged  from 
the  machine  when  the  pointing  of  them  has  been  completed. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Samuel  Godfrey  Reynolds,  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand,  this  eighteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eio:ht  hundred 
and  forty  five.  S.  G.  REYNOLDS. 

No.  4347. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  mode,  herein  described,  of  applying 
medicated  vapors;  that  is,  by  submitting  the  body  or  parts  thereof  to  the 
vapor  of  the  substance  used,  without  the  presence  of  steam,  by  means  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  herein  set  forth. 

BENJ'N  SWETT. 

No.  67 — Reissue. 

Havine  thus  fully  described  my  invention  and  improvements  in  gener- 
ating and  applymg  heat,  1  proceed  to  specify  more  particularly  what  I 
claim  as  my  mvention  and  improvements. 

ist.  I  claim  the  collecting  and  drawins:  off  the  combustible  gases,  chiefly 
consisting  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  from  blast  and  other  furnaces,  at  one  or 
more  points  below  the  top  of  the  fuel  in  said  furnaces,  substantially  as  set 
forth  in  the  above  specification,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  said  gases  in- 
stead of  other  fuel  for  the  heating  of  all  kinds  of  furnaces  used  in  the  va- 
rious processes  of  manufacturing  and  working  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
for  the  heating  of  steam  boilers  or  any  other  structures  requiring  a  high 
temperature. 

2d.  I  claim  the  above  described  mode,  or  any  other  substantially  the 
same,  of  generating  combustible  gases  from  any  kind  of  fuel,  in  separate 
furnaces  or  chambers,  and  conducting  the  same  to  other  furuaces  or  struc- 
tures that  are  to  be  heated  by  the  combustion  of  said  gas. 

3d.  1  claim  the  above  described  mode,  or  any  other  substantially  the 
same,  of  forcing,  through  a  system  of  blowpipes  or  in  any  other  convenient 
manner,  heated  air  in  numerous  small  streams,  and  under  a  pressure  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  into  the  same  combustible  gases  in  the  fur- 
naces or  structures,  where  the  same  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing, by  the  rapid  and  intimate  mixture  of  the  heated  air  with  combus- 
tible gases,  their  immediate  and  complete  combustion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  the  said  Christian  Edward  Detmold,  subscribe 
my  name,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  hereto  sub- 
scribed, on  the  8th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1845. 

0.  E.  DETMOLD, 
Assignee  of  Wm.  Von  Faber  du  Faur, 

No.  68. 
Having  thus  fully  given  an  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
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combine  and  arrange  the  respective  parts  of  my  ireiprovenfient  when  applied 
to  a  pudding  furnace — from  which  description  any  competent  person  will 
be  able  i&  adapt  it  to  other  purposes — I  wish  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  in  combina- 
tion with  heated  atmospheric  air,  this  being  known  as  the  invention  of 
William  Von  Faber  du  Faur,  upon  which  this  is  intended  as  an  improve- 
ment;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  a  rever- 
heratory  furnace,  having  a  deep  fire-chamber  for  the  special  purpose  of  gen- 
erating combustible  gases  from  any  kind  of  fuel,  as  above  described,  with 
an  arrangement  of  blowpipes,  or  other  convenient  apparatus,  through  which 
continuous  jets  of  highly  heated  atmospheric  air  are  forced  into  the  com- 
bustible gases  in  their  passage  over  the  fire-bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing their  perfect  and  rapid  combustion,  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the 
above  specification. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  the  said  Christian  Edward  Detmold,  hereto  sub- 
scribe my  name,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  hereto 
subscribed,  on  the  eighth  day  of  January.  A.  D.  1845. 

C.  E.  UETMOLD. 

No.  69. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  in  the  above 
described  apparatus,  is  the  combination  of  the  float  with  the  valve,  steam 
engine,  and  supply  pumps,  substantially  as  herein  described,  so  that  the 
depression  of  the  float,  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  water,  shall  open  a  valve, 
and  that  the  steam  which  escapes  through  said  opening  shall  drive  an  en- 
gine to  operate  the  supply  pumps. 

ISAAC  N.  COFFIN. 

No.  70. 

Having  thus  given  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the  manner  of  con- 
structing the  plough  invented  by  John  Deats,  and  shown  the  operation 
thereof,  what  is  claimed  therein  as  constituting  his  improvements,  is — 

1st.  The  manner  in  which  the  main  land-side  piece  is  combined  with  the^ 
mould-board  by  means  of  the  piece  cast  into  the  land  side,  and  fitting  into 
the  recess  prepared  for  it  on  the  front  edge  of  the  mould-board,  the  two 
parts  being  drawn  together  by  means  of  a  wedge  entering  the  space,  as  set 
forth. 

2d.  The  manner  herein  set  forth  of  forming  and  combining  the  bottom 
land  side  piece,  by  which  form  and  combination  this  piece  is  rendered  re- 
versible, and  capable  of  regulating  the  pitch  of  the  plough,  as  set  forth. 

3d.  The  manner  of  forming  and  combining  the  reversible  cutter,  extend- 
ing from  point  to  rear  of  the  upper  part  of  the  land  side,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  part  thereof,  and  being  capable  of  being  set  forward  to  any  required  ex- 
tent, from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  to  the  main  land-side  piece. 

4th.  The  manner  of  confining  the  combined  share  and  point  in  place,  by 
means  of  the  bolt  passing  up  through  the  sheath,  the  bolt,  and  the  recess, 
and  tongue. 

5th.  The  particular  manner  of  combining  the  clevis  with  the  piece  let 
into  the  end  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  operate  in  the  manner  described. 

HIRAM  BEATS. 
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No.  71. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  parts  and  conibinations  of  parts  and 
operation  of  the  machine  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving  boards  or 
planks,  and  shown  various  naodes  in  which  the  same  may  be  constructed 
and  made  to  operate  without  changing  the  principle  or  mode  of  operatioa 
of  the  machine,  what  is  claimed  therein  as  the  invention  of  William  Wood- 
worth,  deceased,  is  the  employment  of  rotating  planes,  substantially  as 
herein  described,  in  combination  with  rollers,  or  any  analogous  device,  to 
prevent  the  boards  from  being  drawn  up  by  the  planes  when  cutting 
upwards,  or  from  the  reduced,  or  planed,  to  the  unplaned  surface,  as 
described.  * 

And,  also,  the  combination  of  the  rotating  planes  with  the  cutter- wheels 
for  tonguing  and  grooving,  for  the  purpose  of  planing,  tonguing,  and 
grooving  boards,  &,c.  at  one  operation,  as  described. 

And,  also,  the  combination  of  either  the  tonguing  or  the  grooving  cutter- 
wheel  for  tonguing  or  grooving  boards,  &c.,  with  the  pressure  rollers,  as 
described  ;  the  effect  of  the  pressure  rollers  in  these  operations  being  such 
as  to  keep  the  boards,  (fee.  steady,  and  prevent  the  cutters  from  drawing  the 
boards  towards  the  centre  of  the  cutter-wheels,  whilst  it  is  moved  through 
by  machinery  in  the  planing  operation  :  the  tendency  of  the  plane  is  to  lift 
the  boards  directly  up  against  the  rollers  ;  but  in  the  tonguing  and  groov- 
ing, the  tendency  is  overcome  by  the  friction  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
the  rollers. 

WILLIAM  W.  WOODWORTH, 
Administratoi'  of  William  Woodworth^  deceased. 

Note. — The  above  claim  of  William  Woodworth's  patent  (by  William 
W.  Wood  worth,  administrator)  was  extended  by  the  board  of  commissioners, 
urider  the  18th  section  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  4th  day  of  July, 
1836,  for  seven  years  from  ihe  27th  day  of  December,  1842. 

And,  also,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3d,  1845,  the  above 
patent  is  extended  seven  years  from  the  27th  day*  of  December,  1849. 

No.  72. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  screw  augers,  what  is  claimed  therein  as  new, 
and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed of  arranging  and  combining  the  shaft,  the  roller,  and  the  appen- 
dages, constituting  the  machine  for  twisting  the  common  double  twist 
auger,  as  set  forth,  whether  the  same  be  made  in  the  precise  form  described, 
or  in  any  other  that  is  substantially  the  same,  producing  a  like  effect  by  like 
means.  Secondly,  the  manner  of  forming  the  lip  or  lips,  and  the  pintle  for 
the  centre  worm,  either  on  double  or  single  twist  augers,  by  means  of  die 
or  swage,  combined,  arranged,  and  operating  as  herein  made  known. 

EZRA  L.  HOMMEDIEU. 

No.  73. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
as  follows  : 

1.  We  claim  the  combination  of  parts,  consisting  of  the  wheel,  the  pintle, 
and  the  two  distinct  bearings,  or  bearing  pieces,  said  bearing  pieces  being 
made  as  set  forth  ;  that  is  to  say,  being  made  in  a  cylindrical  or  other  anal- 
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ogoiis  form  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  them  to  be  inserted  in  a  hole,  as  set 
forth. 

2.  We  claim  the  combination  of  parts,  consisting  of  the  wheel,  the  pintle, 
and  the  upper  bearing ;  said  pintle  and  bearing  being  made  and  adapted  to 
each  other  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

3.  We  claim  the  flange  on  the  pintle,  located  and  made  thereon  in  the 
place  and  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

ELI  W.  BLAKE. 
JOHN  A.  BLAKE. 
PHIJ.OS  BLAKE. 

No.  74.  , 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combining  of  the  pintle  directly  with  the  wooden  leg  of  the  furniture, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  sheath,  or  other  appendage  of  metal,  here- 
tofore employed,  the  same  being  done  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth;  that 
is  to  say,  the  pintle  being  made  of  sufficient  length  to  adapt  it  to  that  end, 
as  described,  and  inserted  into  a  hole  in  the  leg,  bored  of  such  depth  as  that 
the  burden  may  rest  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  pintle. 

PHILOS  BLAKE. 

ELI  W.  BLAKE. 

JOHN  A.  BLAKE. 

No.  75. 

Having  thus  fully  set  forth  the  improvements  of  the  said  Jonas  Rouse, 
accordmg  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  what  we  claim  therein  as 
his  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of  turn- 
ing or  bending  the  tongues  of  hinge  or  butt  plates,  and  fornjing  them  into 
eyes,  as  described,  by  placing  them  on  a  flat  surface  of  a  die,  having  a  pro- 
jection therefrom  ogainst  which  the\ongues  of  the  hinge  plates  are  forced 
by  a  follower  so  as  to  bend  them  round  into  eyes,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

JAMES  ROY. 

JOHN  KNOWER. 

BEN.  KNOWER. 

ANDREW  ROY. 

No.  76. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  the  above  described  wick,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  lamp- wick  made  or  combined  with  twine,  a  strip  of 
tape,  muslin,  cotton,  flannel,  or  other  analogous  substance,  so  as  to  form  the 
strip  of  a  thin^  close^  or  hard  substance  in  the  centre  for  the  roller  to  act 
upon,  and  to  form  a  thick^  loose^  or  open  substance  of  candle-wick,  or  other 
analogous  material,  on  each  edge  or  side,  for  the  oil  or  other  fluid  to  ascend 
up,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  is  substantially  the  same. 

Witness  my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1845. 


SAMUEL  RUST. 


No.  77. 


Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  elevating  the  former  (properly 
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shaped,  to  give  the  described  form  to  the  brim  of  the  hat)  from  the  bench 
or  stand  on  which  it  rests,  to  enable  the  workman  to  apply  the  iron  to  and 
turn  the  edge  of  the  brim,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

FRANCIS  DEGEN. 


Patents  extended^  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1836, /or  seven  years. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  improvement  is  the  apphcation  of  the 
fianohes  of  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  railroad  carriages,  and  of  the  treads  of 
the  wheels  on  the  other  side,  to  turn  curves  upon  railways,  particularly 
such  as  turning  the  corners  of  the  streets,  wharves,  (fee,  in  cities  and  else- 
where, operating  upon  the  principle  herein  set  forth. 

^     JAMES  STIMPSON. 

What  T  claim  as  my  inventions  and  improvements  is  the  employment 
of  plates  or  rails,  either  of  cast  or  wrought-iron,  constructed  upon  the 
principle  or  in  the  manner  herein  described,  having  narrow  grooves  for  the 
flanches  to  run  in,  by  which  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  unobstructed 
passing  of  all  kinds  of  carriages  used  in  streets  over  them  ;  the  running 
of  the  peripheries  of  the  flanches,  or  of  the  cone  or  rise  on  the  tread  of  the 
wheel,  upon  the  rail,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth,  and  the 
employment  of  plate?  upon  cast-iron,  upon  the  principle  described,  for  the 
crossing  of  gutters  and  the  turning  of  curves ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the  precise  forms  and  dimensions  given, 
those  being  intended  merely  to  exemplify,  in  a  clear  manner,  the  nature, 
object,  and  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  my  said  inventions. 

JAMES  STIMPSON. 


Additional  improvements  to  letters  patent. 

No.  72. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  this  addition  to  my  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  packing  springs  with  the  hydrant  cock,  constructed  and 
arranged  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

ROB T.  R.  COLVIN. 
No.  73. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  J  desire  to  have  added  to  my 
letters  patent,  is  constructing  the  rake  with  an  additional  head  placed  in 
front  of  and  parallel  to  the  rear  head,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  wire  teeth 
are  secured,  (as  described  in  my  former  patent)  and  coiling  the  pieces  of 
wire  of  which  the  teeth  are  composed  around  the  said  additional  head,  and 
extending  down  in  front  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  cima-reversa,  or 
modern  scroll,  forming  the  requisite  elastic  curved  teeth  for  raking  the  hay, 
as  described. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity  is  secured 
to  the  teeth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  strength  and  utility  of  the  rake  are 
greatly  augmented. 

HEZEKIAH  HAYNES. 
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No.  74. 

And  the  application  of  this  piece  between  the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the 
thumb  bow,  for  these  purposes,  constitutes  my  whole  and  sole  claim  in  this 
addition  to  my  original  specification  and  patent. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
this  twenty  third  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortv.five. 

HERMANN  WENDT. 
No.  75. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  above  specified  improvement,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  to  construct  the  dial  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, so  as  to  give*  mean  time  by  the  use  of  the  line  drawn,  as  herein 
set  forth.  JAMES  P.  GARDNER. 

No.  76. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  as 
an  improvement  on  the  bailing  wheel,  is  the  use  and  construction  of  the 
elastic  or  yielding  bucket,  with  the  bulkhead,  as  herein  described, 

HORACE  D.  FORBES. 

No.  77. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  added  to  my  existing 
patent  for  an  improvement  in  cooking  stoves,  consists  in  the  combination  of 
the  angular  flues  with  the  revertible  flue,  constructed  between  the  ovens  for 
conducting  the  draught  under  the  small  oven,  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  iorth  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  heating  the  bottom  of  the  small 
oven  without  the  necessity  of  passing  the  drauofht  around  the  large  oven. 

WILLIAM  L,  POTTER. 


Designs  granted^  during  the  year  1844,  for  seven  years, 

CLAIMS. 

No.  27. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
ihe  design  for  an  ornamental  parlour  stove,  represented  in  the  accompanying 
drawings.  ADDISON  LOW. 

No.  28. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  new  shape  or  configuration  produced  by  forming  a  trough  around  the 
top  of  the  bowl  of  a  glass  lamp,  and  just  below  the  neck  of  the  same,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  set  forth. 

P.  F.  SLANE. 

*  There  is  a  very  small  vibration  from  mean  time,  only  amounting  to  one  minute  in  some<» 
thing  over  seventy  years, 
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No.  29. 

What  is  claimed,  therefore,  as  new,  and  for  which  I  ask  a  patent,  is  the 
peculiar  shape  or  configuration  of  the  combined  fire-chamber,  radiators,  and 
pedestals,  as  heroin  described  and  represented. 

CHARLES  S.  HINE. 

No.  30. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  various  articles  of  metal  have  been  so  formed  as  to 
have  their  legs,  or  other  parts,  connected  together  by  mechanical  arrange- 
ments similar  to  that  by  which  1  connect  tiie  respective  parts  of  my  tripody 
and  I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  to  have  invented  anything  which  could  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  patent  for  a  combination  of  parts  substantially  new  in 
their  general  combination  and  arrangement,  but  1  limit  my  claim,  as  above 
stated,  to  the  special  shape  or  configuration  of  the  respective  parts,  as  de- 
vised by  me,  and  herein  set  forth. 

OILMAN  JOSLIN. 

No.  3L 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figure?,  herein  described, 
forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  stove.  S.  H.  RANSOM. 

No.  32. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  conformation  and  arrangement  of  figures  of  fruits  and  foliage,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  drawing. 

I  do  not  claim  the  form  or  arrangement  of  the  stove,  but  only  the  con- 
formation and  arrangement  of  the  figures  aforesaid. 

EZRA  RIPLEY. 

No.  33. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  design,  shape,  configuration,  style,  and  ornamental  carvings  of  the  ex- 
ternal  surface  of  the  plates  of  the  stove.  ANSON  AT  WOOD. 

No.  34. 

What  1  claim  as  original,  or  as  my  own  invention,  is  the  general  de- 
sign and  combination  of  the  several  ornamental  parts  of  the  stove. 

Also,  the  design  of  the  doors  and  feet  to  the  stoves ;  but  do  not  claim  to 
be  the  inventor  of  the  different  parts  of  the  stove,  except  as  above  set  forth.'' 

DAVID  ROOT, 

No.  35. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  ornamental  arrangement  and  form  of  the  sides  and  ends,  and  the  orna- 
mental part  of  the  bottom,  as  shown  by  the  drawings.  The  plan  of  the  top 
is  shown  by  the  dotteel  line  on  figure  A. 

ELIJAH  P.  PENNIMAN. 
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I 

No.  36.  ; 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  design,  here  represented  in  the  drawings  and  model,  of  a  stand  for 
placing  or  hanging  hats,  cloaks,  coats,  umbrellas,  and  other  articles  upon, 
whether  it  be  made  in  iron  or  other  metal,  composition,  wood,  or  other 
materials.  WILLIAM  L.  MILLER. 

No.  37. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  figures  or  ornaments  shown  in  figures  2  and  3,  and  es- 
pecially  the  compositions  upon  the  oven  and  fire  doors. 

ADDISON  LOW. 
No.  3S. 

And  1  hereby  declare  that  I  am  the  original  producer  of  the  said  bust 
of  the  Hon.  John  0.  Calhoun,  aforesaid,  and  that  1  claim  to  obtain  an  ex- 
clusive property,  or  right  therein  to  make,  use,  sell,  and  vend  the  same,  or 
copies  of  the  same,  to  others,  or  by  them  to  be  made  and  sold. 

CLARK  MILLS. 
No.  39. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design,  shape,  configuration,  style,  and  ornamental  carvings  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  plates  of  the  stoves. 

JOHN  S.  PECKHAM. 
MEHRITT  PECKHAM. 
No.  40. 

I  have  thus  described  and  represented  the  respective  parts  of  my  newly 
designed  stove,  so  far  as  its  configuration  and  ornament  are  concerned,  and 
I  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  plates  A  and  B,  thus  shaped 
and  ornamented,  also  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  drawings;  and  also 
the  particular  shape  and  ornamental  design  of  the  top  plate  thereof,  as  re- 
presented. HENRY  STANLEY. 

No.  4L 

What  I  claim  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  peculiar  style  of  ornamental  carving  on  the  surface  of  the  plates, 
and  the  peculiar  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surface,  as  represented 
in  the  drawings.  EZRA  RIPLEY. 

No.  42. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  is  a  design  of  a  new  and  ornamental 
stove  plate,  as  herein  described.       '  CALYIN  FULTON. 

No.  43. 

What  1  do  claim,  therefore,  is  the  peculiar  carving  and  combination  of 
figure  work  and  configuration,  in  such  a  manner  and  combination  with 
this  particular  form  of  stove,  and  it  is  to  be  expressly  understood  that  I 
claim  nothing  more.  EZRA  RIPLEY. 
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